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This DISCOURSE is Humbly Dedicated. 


S 5 B THE 


P R E F A CE. 


HERE being already publiſhed many and good Books, to prove 

the Being and Attributes of God; I have choſen to contract 

what was requifite for me to ſay upon this Subject, into as 
narrow a Compaſs, and to expreſs what I had to offer, in as few 
Morde, as I could with Perſpicuity. For which Reaſon I have alſo 
confined myſelf to One only Method or continued Thread of Arguing ; 
which I have endeavoured ſhould be as near to Mathematical, as 
the Nature of ſuch a Diſcourſe would allow : Omitting ſome 
other Arguments, which I could not diſcern to be ſo evidently con- 
cluſrve : Becauſe it ſeems not to be at any time for the real Ad. 
vantage of Truth, to uſe Arguments in it's Behalf founded only 
an ſuch Hypotheſes, as the Adverſaries apprehend they canngt be 
compelled to grant. Yet I have not made it my Bufineſs, to op- 
poſe any of thoſe Arguments; becauſe I think it is not the beſt 
way for any one to recommend his own Performance, by endeavour- 
ing to diſcover the Imperfeftions of others who are engaged in the 
ſame Deſign with himſelf, of promoting the Intereſt of true Reli- 
gion and Virtue. But every Man ought to uſe ſuch Arguments 
only, as appear to him to be clear and ſtrong; and the Readers 
muſt judge whether they truly prove the Concluſion. 
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DEMONSTRATION 


OF I.E 


Being and Attributes of G O D. 


More particularly in Anſwer to Mr Hopsts, SIN OZ A, 
and their Followers. | 
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\ L L thoſe who either are, or pretend to be Atheiſts; who either diſ- YK. 


rt. 


believe the Being of God, or would be thought to do fo ; or, (which eas cn 
is all one) who deny the principal Attributes of the Divine Nature, Ain. 
and ſuppoſe God to be an Unintelligent Being, which acts merely by 
neceſſity ; that is, which, in any tolerable Propriety of Speech, acts not at all, 

but is only acted upon: All Men that are Azherfts, I fay, in this fenſe, muſt be 

ſo upon one or other of theſe three Accounts. PEAS 

EIT HER, F:r/t, becauſe being extremely ignorant and ſtupid, they have never 4:b:i/n 
duly confidered any thing at all; nor made any juſt uſe. of their natural Reaſon, ten 
to diſcover even the plaineſt and moſt obvious Truths ; but have ſpent their time ps A 
in a manner of Life very little ſuperior to that of Beaſts. 

OR, Secondly, becauſe being totally debauched and corrupted in their Practice, or gon 
they have, by a vicious and degenerate Life, corrupted the Principles of their 2˙/ Cor. 
Nature, and defaced the Reaſon of their own Minds ; and, inſtead of fairly and —_—y 
impartially enquiring into the Rules and Obligations of Nature, and the Reaſon 
and Fitneſs of Things, have accuſtomed themſelves only to mock and ſcoff at 
Religion ; and, being under the power of evil Habits, and the Slavery of unrea- 
ſonable and indulged Luſts, are reſolved not to hearken to any Reaſoning 
which would oblige them to forſake their beloved Vices. 

OR, Thirdly, becauſe in the way of Speculative Reaſoning, and upon the o, gan 
Principles of N they pretend that the Arguments uſed againſt the Being /#/* bi. 
or Attributes of God, ſeem to them, after the ſtricteſt and fulleſt Enquiry, to apy: 
be more ſtrong and concluſive, than thoſe by which we endeavour to prove theſe 
great Truths. | | 

THESE ſeem the only Cauſes that can be imagined, of any Man's diſbe- 
lieving the Being or Attributes of God; and no Man can be ſuppoſed to be an 
Atheiſt, but upon one or other of theſe three Accounts. Now to the 7wo former 
of theſe three ſorts of Men; namely, to ſuch as are wholly ignorant and ſtupid, 
or to ſuch as through habitual Debauchery have brought themſelves to a Cuſtom 
of mocking and ſcoffing at all Religion, and will not hearken to any fair 
Reaſoning ; it is not my preſent Buſineſs to apply myſelf, The one of theſe, 
wants to be inſtructed in the firſt Principles of Reaſon, as well as of Religion; 
the other diſbelieves only for a preſent falſe Intereſt, and becauſe he is deſirous 
that the Thing ſhould not be true. The one has not yet arrived to the uſe of 
his natural Faculties: The other has renounced them; and declares he will not 
be argued with, as a rational Creature, It is therefore the bird fort of Atheiſts 


I | only 
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only (namely thoſe who in the way of Speculative Reaſoning, and upon the Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy, pretend that the Arguments brought againſt the Being or 


Attributes of God, do, upon the ſtricteſt and fulleſt Examination, appear to 


The Being 

of God ve- 

"= di. ſira- 
N 


. 


them to be more ſtrong and concluſive, than thoſe by which theſe great Truths 
are attempted to be proved); Theſe, I fay, are the only Atheiſtical Perſons, to 
whom my preſent Diſcourſe can be ſuppoſed to be directed, or indeed who 
are capable of being reaſoned with at all. F 3-4-5 3 
' Now before I enter upon the main Argument, I ſhall premiſe ſeveral Con- 
ceſſions, which theſe Men, upon their own Principles, are unavoidably ob/;ged 
to make. 

AN p Firſt, They muſt of neceſſity own, that, ſuppoſing it cannot be proved 
to be true, yet at leaſt it is a thing very deſirable, and which any wiſe Man would 
wiſh to be true, for the great Benefit and Happineſs of Men; that there was a 
God, an Intelligent and Wile, a Juſt and Good Being, to govern the World. What- 
ever Hypotheſis theſe Men can poſſibly frame; whatever Argument they can 
invent, by which they would exclude God and Providence out of the World ! 
That very Argument, or Hypotheſis, will of neceſſity lead them to this Con- 
ceſſin. If they argue, that our Notion of God ariſes not from Nature and 
Reaſon, but from the Art and Contrivance of Politicians ; That Argument it- 
ſelf forces them to confeſs, that it is manifeſtly for the Intereſt of Human 
Society, that it ſhould be believed there is a God, It they ſuppoſe that the 
World was made by Chance, and is every Moment ſubject to be deſtroyed by 
Chance again; no Man can be ſo abſurd as to contend, that it is as comfort- 
able and defirable to live in ſuch an uncertain ſtate of Things, and * fo conti- 
nually liable to Ruin, without any Hope of Renovation ; as in a World that 
were under the Preſervation and Conduct of a Powerful, Wile, and Good God. 
If they argue againſt the Being of God, from the Faults and Defects which 
they imagine they can find in the Frame and Conſtitution of the Viſible and 
Material World ; this Suppoſition obliges them to acknowledge, that it would 
have been better the World had been made by an Intelligent and Wie Being, 
who might have prevented all Faults and Imperfections. If they argue againſt 
Providence, from the Faultineſs and Inequality which they think they diſcover 
in the Management of the Moral World; this is a plain Confeſſion, that it is a 
thing more fit and defirable in itſelf, that the World ſhould be governed by a 
Juſt and Good Being, than by meer Chance or Unintelligent Neceſſity. Laſtly, 
if they ſuppoſe the World to be eternally and neceſſarily je/f-ex:i/tent ; and con- 
lequently that every thing in it, is eſtabliſhed by a blind and eternal Fatality ; 
no rational Man can at the fame time deny, but that Liberty and Choice, or a 
Free Powet of Acting, is a more eligible State, than to be determined thus 


in all our Actions, as a Stone is to move downward, by an abſolute and ine- 


vitable Fate. In a word, which way ſoever they turn themſelves, and whatever 
Hypotheſis they make, concerning the Original and Frame of Things ; nothing 
is ſo certain and undeniable, as that Man, conſidered without the Protection 
and Conduct of a Superior Being, is in a far worſe Caſe ; than upon Suppoſition 
of the Being and Government of God, and of Mens being under his peculiar 
Conduct, Protection, and Favour. Man of himſelf is infinitely inſufficient for 
his own Happineſs: * He is liable to many Evils and Myſeries, which he can 
neither prevent nor redreſs: He is full of Wants which he cannot ſupply, and com- 
paſſed about with Infirmities which he cannot remove, and obnoxious to Dangers 
which he can never ſufficiently provide againſt : He is ſecure of nothing that he en- 
joys in this World, and uncertain of every thing that he hopes for: He is apt to 
grieve for what he cannot help, and eagerly to deſire what he is never able to 
obtain, 


Maria ac Terras Cœlumque - 
Una dies dabit exitio, multoſque per annos 
Suſtentata ruet moles, & machina Mundi. 
- - - - - - DiQtis dabit ipſa fidem res 
PForſitan, & graviter terrarum motibus orbis 
Omnia conquaſlari in parvo tempore cernes. LSR ET. Lib. v. 


b Archbiſrep Tillotſon's Sermon en Job xxvidi. 28. 
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obtain, &c. Under which evil Circumſtances it is evident there can be no ſufficient Cans. 
Support, but in the Belief of a Wiſe and Good God, and in the Hopes which true 4 
Religion affords. Whether therefore the Being and Attributes of God can be 
demonſtrated, or not ; it muſt at leaſt be confeſſed by all rational and wife Men, 

to be a thing very deſirable, and which they would heartily 207% to be true, that 

there was a God, an Intelligent and Wile, a Juſt and Good Being, to govern 

the World. 

Now the Uſe I defire to make of this Conceſſion, is only this: That ſince 
the Men I am arguing with, are unavoidably obliged to confeſs, that it is a 
thing very defirable at leaſt, that there ſhould be a God; they muſt of neceſſity, 
upon their own Principles, be very willing, nay, deſirous above all things, to be 
convinced that their preſent Opinion is an Error, and ſincerely hope that the 
contrary may be demonſtrated to them to be true; and conſequently they are 
bound, with all Seriouſneſs, Attention, and Impartiality, to conſider the weight 
of the Arguments, by which the Being and Attributes of God may be proved 
to them. 

Secondly, ALL fuch Perſons as I am ſpeaking of, who profeſs themſelves to be Sc at 
Atheiſts, not upon any preſent Intereſt or Luſt, but purely upon the Principles Ps 
of Reaſon and Philoſophy ; are bound by theſe Principles to acknowledge, that z. F 
all mocking and ſcoffing at Religion, all jeſting and turning Arguments of Reaſon 
into Drollery and Ridicule, is the moſt unmanly and unreaſonable thing in the 
World. And conſequently they are obliged to exclude out of their Number, as 
irrational and ſelf-condemned Perſons, and unworthy to be argued with, all ſuch 
Scoffers at Religion, who deride at all Adventures without hearing Reaſon ; and 
who will not uſe the Means, of being convinced and ſatisfied. Hearing the 
Reaſon of the Caſe with Patience and Unprejudicedneſs, is an Equity which Men 
owe to every Truth that can in any manner concern them; and which is neceſ- 
fary to the Diſcovery of every kind of Error. How much more in things of the 
utmoſt Importance 

Thirdly, SINCE the Perſons I am diſcourſing to, cannot but own, that the ne and 

Suppoſition of the Being of God, is in itſelf moſt deſirable, and for the Benefit g Mar 
of the World, that it ſhould be true; they muſt of neceflity grant farther, that 3 
ſuppoſing the Being and Attributes of God to be things not indeed demonſtrable guy. 
to be true, but only pofible, and ſuch as cannot be demonſtrated to be falſe; 
as moſt certainly they cannot: And much more, ſuppoſing them once to be made 
to appear probable, and but more likely to be true than the contrary Opinion : 
Nothing is more evident, even upon theſe Suppoſitions only, than that Men 
ought in all reaſon to live piosſly and virtuoufly in the World; and that Vice 
and Immorality are, upon all Accounts, and under all Hypotheſes, the moſt ab- 
ſurd and inexcuſable Things in Nature. 

THrvs much being premiſed, which no Atheiſt who pretends to be a ratio- 
nal and fair Inquirer into things, can poſſibly avoid granting (and other Atheiſts, 

I have before ſaid, are not to be diſputed with at all; as being Enemies to 
Reaſon, no leſs than to Religion, and therefore abſolutely felt-condemned) : I 
proceed now to the main thing I at firſt propoſed; namely, to endeavour to 
ſhow, to ſuch conſidering Perſons as I have already deſcribed, that the Being 
and Attributes of God are not only poſſible or barely probable in themſelves, but 
alſo ſtrictly demonſtrable to any unprejudiced Mind, from the moſt inconteſtable 
Principles of right Reaſon. 

AND here, becauſe the Perſons I am at preſent dealing with, muſt be ſup— 

| poſed not to believe any Revelation, nor acknowledge any Authority which 

they will ſubmit to, but only the bare force of Reaſoning : I ſhall not at this 

time, draw any Teſtimony from Scripture, nor make uſe of any fort of Autho- 

; rity, nor lay any Streſs upon any popular Arguments in the Matter before us ; 
7 but confine myſelf to the Rules of ſtrict and demonſtrative Argumentation. 

Now many Arguments there are, by which the Being and Attributes of God 

have been undertaken to be demonſtrated. And perhaps molt of thoſe Arguments, 


if throughly underſtood, rightly ſtated, fully purſued, and duly ſeparated from 
Vor, II. WE C I. the 
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CLarxe the falſe or uncertain Reaſonings which have ſometimes been intermixed with 

— them would at length appear to be ſubſtantial and concluſive. But becauſe 
I would endeavour, as far as poſſible, to avoid all manner of Perplexity and 
Confuſion ; therefore 1 ſhall not at this time uſe any Variety of Arguments, 
but endeavour by one clear and plain Series of Propoſitions neceſſarily connected 
and following one from another, to demonſtrate the Certainty of the Being of 
God, and to deduce in order the neceſſary Attributes of his Nature, fo far as by 
our finite Reaſon we are enabled to diſcover and apprehend them. And becauſe 
it is not to my preſent purpoſe to explain or illuſtrate things to them that be- 
lieve, but only to convince Unbelievers, and ſettle them that doubt, by ſtrict and 
undeniable Reaſoning ; therefore I ſhall not alledge any thing, which however 
really true and uſeful, may yet be liable to Contradiction or Diſpute ; but ſhall en- 
deavour to urge ſuch Propoſitions only, as cannot be denied without departing from 
that Reaſon, which all Atheiſts pretend to be the Foundation of their Unbelief. 
Only it is abſolutely neceſlary before all things, that they conſent to lay aſide 
all manner of Prejudices; and eſpecially ſuch as have been apt to ariſe from the 
too frequent Uſe of Terms of Art, which have no Ideas belonging to them; and 
from the common receiving certain Maxims of Philoſophy as true, which at the 
bottom ſeem to be only Propoſitions without any Meaning or Signification at all. 


2 I. FIRST then, it is abſolutely and undeniably certain, that Something has 


xis exiſted from all Eternity. This is ſo evident and undeniable a Propoſition, that 
from Eter no Atheiſt in any Age has ever preſumed to aſſert the contrary ; and therefore 
ds there is little need of being particular in the Proof of it. For ſince Something 
now Is, it is evident that Something always Was: Otherwiſe the Things that 
Now Are, muſt have been produced out of Nothing, abſolutely and without Cauſe : 
Which is a plain Contradiction in Terms. For, to ſay a Thing is produced, 
and yet that there is no Caſe at all of that Production, is to ſay that Something 
is effected, when it is effefted by Nothing; that is, at the ſame time when it is 20 
effefled at all. Whatever exiſts, has a Cauſe, a Reaſon, a Ground of it's Exi- 
{tence (a Foundation, on which it's Exiſtence relies; a Ground or Reaſon why 
it doth exit, rather than not ext); either in the Neceſſity of it's own Nature, 
and then it muſt have been of ite, Eternal: Or, in the Will of ſome other 
Being; and then that other Being muſt, at leaſt in the Order of Nature and 
Cauſality, have exiſted before it. 
OftheDi/- THAT Something therefore has really exiſted from Eternity, is one of the 
— certaineſt and moſt evident Truths in the World; acknowledged by all Men, 
Eternity. and diſputed by none. Yet as to the Manner how it can be; there is nothing 
in Nature more difficult for the Mind of Man to conceive, than this very firſt 
plain and ſelf-evident Truth. For, How any thing can have exiſted eternally : 
that is, How an Eternal Duration can be now actually paſt ; is a thing utterly 
as impoſſible for our narrow Underſtandings to comprehend, as any thing that 
is not an expreſs Contradiction can be imagined to be: And yet to deny the 
Truth of the Propoſition, that an Eternal Duration is now actually paſt : would be 
to aſſert ſomething ſtill far more unintelligible, even a real and expreſs Contradiction. 
Dificultis THE Uſe I would make of this Obſervation, is this. That ſince in all Que- 
«r/o ſtions concerning the Nature and Perfections of God, or concerning any thing 
flow th to which the Idea of Eternity or Infinity is joined; though we can indeed de- 
Natureef monſtrate certain Propoſitions to be true, yet it is impoſſible for us to compre- 
ee hend or frame any adequate or compleat Ideas of the manner how the Things 
-ceardeds, fo demonſtrated can be: Therefore when once any Propoſition is clearly de- 
r, „ monſtrated to be true; it ought not to diſturb us, that there be perhaps per- 
dapeſi. plexing Difficulties on the other ſide, which merely for want of adequate Ideas 
ons. of the Manner of the Exiſtence of the Things demonſtrated, are not caly to 
be cleared. Indeed, were it poſſible there ſhould be any Propoſition which could 
_ equally be demonſtrated on both ſides of the Queition, or which could on both 
ſides be reduced to imply a Contradiction; (as ſome have very inconſideratel 


aſſerted ) this, it muſt be confeſſed, would alter the Caſe, Upon this abſurd 
2 Suppoſition, 
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Suppoſition, all Difference of True and Falſe, all Thinking and Reaſoning, and Crane: 


the Uſe of all our Faculties would be entirely at an end. But when to Demon- V 


ſtration on the one fide, there are oppoſed on the other, only Difficulties raiſed 
from our want of having adequate Ideas of the Things themſelves : this ought 
not to be eſteemed an Objection of any real Weight. It is directly and clearly 
demonſtrable, (and acknowledged to be fo, even by all Atheiſts that ever lived) 
that Something has been from Eternity : All the Objections therefore raiſed againſt 
the Eternity of any thing, grounded meerly on our want of having an adequate 
Idea of Eternity; ought to be looked upon as of no real Solidity. Thus in 
other the like Inſtances ; it is demonſtrable, for example, that Something muſt by 
actually Infinite: All the Metaphylical Difficulties therefore, which ariſe uſually 
from applying the Meaſures and Relations of Things Finite, to what is Infinite ; 
and from ſuppoſing Finites to be [Aliquot] Parts of Infinite, when indeed they 
are not properly ſo, but only as Mathematical Points to Quantity, which have 
no Proportion at all: (and from imagining all Infinities to be equal, when in 
things diſparate they manifeſtly are nat ſo; an infinite Line, being not only 
not equal to, but infinitely leſs than an infinite Surface, and an infinite Serfzece than 
Space infinite in all Dimenſions :) All Metaphyſical Difficulties, I fay, ariſing 
from falſe Suppolitions of this kind, ought to be eſteemed vain and of no 
Force. Again; it is in like manner demonſtrable, that Quantity is infinitely diviſible : 


All the Objections therefore raiſed, by ſuppoſing the Sums total of all Infinites to 
be equal, when in diſparate Parts they manifeſtly are not fo ; and by comparing 


the imaginary Equality or Inequality of the Number of the Parts of unequal Quan- 
tities, whoſe Parts have really yo Number at all, they all having Parts without 
Number ; ought to be looked upon as weak and altogether inconcluſive : To atk 
whether the Parts of unequal Quantities be equal in Number or not, when they 
have no Number at all; being the fame thing as to aſk whether two Lines 
drawn from differently diſtant Points, and each of them continued infinitely, be 


equal in length or not, that is, whether they end together, when neither of 
them have any End at all. 


II. There has exiſted from Eternity, Some one Unchangeable and Independent Tyr: muf 


have exiſt- 
ed from E- 
ternity One 


Being. For ſince Something muſt needs have been from Eternity ; as has been 
already proved, and is granted on all hands: Either there has always exiſted ſome 


one Unchangeable and Independent Being, from which all other Beings that are Iden. 


or ever were in the Univerſe, have received their Original; or elſe there has %. Being 


been an infinite Succeſſion of changeable and dependent Beings produced one 
from another in an endleſs Progreſſion, without any Original Cauſe at all. Now 
this latter Suppoſition is ſo very abſurd, that though all Atheiſm muſt, in 
it's account of moſt things, (as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter) terminate in it, yet I 
think very few Atheiſts ever were ſo weak as openly and directly to defend it. 
For it is plainly impoſſible, and contradictory to itſelf. I ſhall not argue againſt 
it from the ſuppoſed Impoſſibility of infinite Succeſſion, barely and abjolutely con- 
fidered in itſelf; for a Reaſon which ſhall be mentioned hereafter. But, if we 
conſider ſuch an infinite Progreſſion, as One entire endleſs Series of dependent Be- 
ings ; it is plain tis whole Series of Berngs can have no Cauſe from without, of it's 
Exiſtence ; becauſe in it are ſuppoſed to be included all Things that are or ever 


were in the Univerſe: And it 1s plain it can have no Reaſon vin itſelf, of 


it's Exiſtence ; becauſe no one Being in this infinite Succeſſion is ſuppoſed to be 
ſelf-exiſtent or neceſſary, (which is the only Ground or Reaſon of Exiſtence of 
any thing, that can be imagined within the thing itſelf, as will preſently more 


fully appear) but every one dependent on the foregoing : And where no Part is 


neceſſary, it is manifeſt the able cannot be neceſſary: Abſolute Neceſſity of Exi- 
{tence, not being an extrin/ic, relative, and accidental Denomination ; but an 7n- 


ward and eſſential Property of the Nature of the Thing which fo exiſts. An in- 
finite 


© 'The Meaning of this Propoſition, (and all that the Argument here requires) is, that there muſt needs have 


always been /ome Independent Being, ſome One at leaſt. To ſhow that there can be no more than One, is not the 
Deſign of thi; Propoſition, but of the Seventh. 
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finite Succeſſion therefore of meerly dependent Beings, without any Original in- 
dependent Cauſe ; is a Series of Beings, that has neither Neceſſity, nor Cauſe, 
nor any Reaſon or Ground af all of it's Exiſtence, either within tjelf or from 
without : That is, it is an expreſs Contradiction and Impoſſibility; it is ſup- 
poſing ſomething to be cauſed (becauſe it is granted in every one of it's Stages of 
Succeſſion, not to be neceſſarily and of itfelf) ; and yet that, in the whole, it is 
cauſed abſolutely by Nothing. Which every man knows is a Contradiction to 
imagine done in Time; and becauſe Duration in this caſe makes no Difference, 
it is equally a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it done from Eternity. And conſe- 
quently there muſt, on the contrary, of neceſſity have exiſted from Eternity, 


ſome one Immutable and Independent Being. 


To ſuppoſe an infinite Succeſſion of changeable and dependent Beings produced 
one from another in an endleſs Progreſſion, without any Original Cauſe at all; 
is only * a driving back from one Step to another, and (as it were) removing 
out of ſight, the Queſtion concerning the Ground or Reaſon of the Exiſtence of 
Things. It is in reality, and in point of Argument, the very ſame Suppolition ; 
as it would be to ſuppoſe One continued Being, of beginningleſs and endleſs Du- 
ration, neither ſelf-exiſtent, and neceſſary in itſelf, nor having it's Exiſtence 
founded in any ſelf-exiſtent Cauſe. Which is directly abſurd and contradictory. 

OTHERWISE, thus. Either there has always exiſted ſome One Un- 
changeable and Independent Being, from which all other Beings have received 
their Original ; or elſe there has been an infinite Succeſhon of changeable and 


dependent Beings, produced one from another in an endleſs Progreſſion, without 


The One 


Indepen- 
dent Being 
muſt be ne- 
ceſſarily 
exiſting. 


any Original Cauſe at all. According to this latter Suppoſition; there is no- 
thing, in the Univerſe, ſelf-exiſtent, or neceſſarily-exiſting. And if ſo; then 
it was originally equally poſſible, that from Eternity there ſhould never have 
exiſted any thing at all; as that there ſhould from Eternity have exiſted a Suc- 
ceſſion of changeable and dependent Beings. Which being ſuppoſed ; then, Vat 
is it that has from Eternity determined ſuch a Succeſſion of Beings to exiſt, 
rather than that from Eternity there ſhould never have exiſted any thing 
at all? Neceſſity it was not; becauſe it was equally poflible, in this Sup- 
poſition, that they ſhould not have exiſted at all. Chance, is nothing but a 
meer Word, without any Signification, And other Being it is juppoſed there 
was none, to determine the Exiſtence of theſe. Their Exiſtence therctore was 
determined by Nothing; neither by any Neceſſity in the Nature of the Things 
themſelves, becauſe it is ſuppoſed that none of them are ſelf-exiſtent; nor by 
any other Being, becauſe no other is ſuppoſed to exiſt. That is to fay ; of two 
equally poſſible Things, (viz. whether any thing or nothing ſhould from Eternity 
have exiſted) the one is determined, rather than the other, abſolutely by Nothing : 
Which is an expreſs Contradiction. And conſequently, as before, there muit, 
on the contrary, of Neceflity, have exiſted from Eternity, ſome one immutable 
and independent Being. Which, what it is, remains in the next place to be 
enquired. 


III. That unchangeable and independent Being, which has exiſted from Eternity, 
without any external Cauſe of it's Exiſtence ; muſt be ſelfrexiſtent, that is, neceſſa- 
710 


d This Matter has been well illuſtrated, by a late able Writer. “ Suppoſe a Chain hung down out of the 
„Heavens, from an known Height; and, tho' every Link of it gravitated toward the Earth, and what it 
hung upon was not viſible, yet it did not deſcend, but kept it's Situation: And, upon this, a Quettion 
«« ſhould ariſe, Mat ſupported or kept up this Chain? Would it be a ſufficient Anſwer, to ſay, that the 
« Firſt or Loweſt Link hung upon the Second, or That next above it; the Second, or rather the Firſt and Second 
«© together, upon the Third; and ſo on in infinitum? For, What holds up the Whoſe ? A Chain of ten Links, 
** would fall down; unleſs ſomething, able to bear it, hindered. One of Twenty ; if not ſtayed by ſomething 
of a yet greater Strength, in proportion to the Increaſe of Weight. And therefore One of infinite Links, 
certainly; if not ſuſtained by ſomething 7nfinizely ſtrong, and capable to bear up an infinite Weight. And 
thus it is in a Chain of Cauſes and Effects; tending, or (as it were) gravitating, towards ſome End. The 
* Laſt, or Loweſt, depends, or (as one may ſay) is //pended upon the Cauſe above it. This again, if it be not 
the Firſt Cauſe, is ſuſpended, as an Effect, upon ſomething above it, &c. And if they ſhould be znfinire ; 
«© unleſs (agreeably to what has been ſaid) there is ſome Cauſe, upon which All hang or depend; they would be 
«© but an izfinite Effet, without an Efficient. And to aſſert there is any ſuch thing, would be as great an 
« Abſurdity as to ſay, that a finite or little Weight wants ſomething to ſultain it, but an 1nfinite one (or the Greateſt) 
does not.” Religion of Nature delineated, pag. 67. | 
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rily exiſting. For whatever exiſts, muſt either have come inte Being out of Crane: 
Nothing, abſolutely without Cauſe; or it muſt have been produced by ſome . 


External Cauſe; or it muſt be ſelf-exiſtent. Now to ariſe out of Nothing, ab- 
lutely without any Cauſe ; has been already ſhown to be a plain Contradiction. 


To have been produced by ſome External Cauſe, cannot poſſibly be true of 


every thing; but ſomething muſt have exiſted Eternally and Independently ; 
as has likewiſe been ſhown already. It remains theretore, that that Being 
which has exiſted independently from Eternity, muſt of neceſſity be ſelf-exiſtent. 
Now to be /elf-exiftent, is not, to be produced by ilſelf; for that is an expreſs 
Contradiction. But it is, (which is the only Idea we can frame of Self-exiſtence ; 
and without which the Word ſeems to have no Signification at all:) It is, I fay, 
to exiſt by an abſolute Neceſſity originally in the Nature of the Thing itſelf. And 
this Neceſſity, muſt be Antecedent; not indeed in time, to the Exiſtence of 
the Being itſelf ; becauſe that is eternal: But it muſt be antecedent in the na- 
tural Order of our Ideas, to our Suppoition of it's Being. That is; this Neceſſity 
muſt not barely be conſeguent upon our Suppoſition of the Exiſtence of ſuch a 
Being; (for then it would not be a Neceſſity abſolutely ſuch in itſelf, nor be the 
Ground or Foundation of the Exiſtence of any thing, being on the contrary 
only a Conſequent of it;) but it muſt antecedently force itſelf upon us, whether 
we will or no, even when we are endeavouring to ſuppoſe that no ſuch Being 
exiſts. For Example: When we are endeavouring to ſuppoſe, that there is 20 
Being in the Univerſe that exiſts neceffarily; we always find in our Minds, 
(beſides the foregoing Demonſtration of Something being ſelf-exiſtent, from the 


Tmpoſſibility of every J. pings being dependent ;) we always find in our Minds, I Pas. 75 


ſay, ſome Idcas, as of Infinity and Eternity; which to remove, that is, to ſup- 
poſe that there is no Being, no Subſtance in the Univerſe, to which theſe At- 
tributes or Modes of Exiſtence are neceſſarily inherent, is a Contradiction in the 
very Terms. For Modes and Attributes exiſt only by the Exiſtence of the 
Subſtance to which they belong. Now he that can ſuppoſe Eternity and Im- 
menſity (and conſequently the Subſtance by whoſe Exiſtence theſe Modes or 
Attributes exiſt) removed out of the Univerſe ; may, if he pleaſe, as eaſily re- 
move the Relation of Equality between twice two and four. 

THaT to ſuppoſe Immen/ity removed out of the Univerſe, or not neceſſarily 
Eternal, is an expreſs Contradiction; is intuitively evident to every one who at- 
tends to his own Ideas, and conſiders the Eſſential Nature of Things. To ſup— 
poſe © any part of Space removed, is to ſuppoſe it removed from and out of 
itſelf : And to ſuppoſe the whole to be taken away, is ſuppoſing it to be taken qaway 
from itſelf, that is, to be taken way while it ill remains: Which is a Contra- 
diclion in Terms. There is no Obſcurity in this Argument, but what ariſes to 
thoſe who think Immenſe Space to be abſolutely nothing. Which Notion, is 
ztſelf likewiſe an expreſs Contradiction. For Nothing, is that which has no Pro- 
perties or Modes whatſoever, That is to fay ; it is that f which nothing can truly 


be affirmed, and of which every thing can truly be denied. Which is not the Cate 
of Immenſity or Space. 


From this Third Propoſition it follows; 

1/7, That the only true Idea of a ſelf-exiſtent or neceſſarily-exiſting Being, is the 
Idea of a Being, the Suppoſition of whoſe not-exiſling is an expreſs Contradiction. For 
ſince it is abſolutely impoſſible but there muſt be ſomewhat ſelf-exiſtent ; that 
is, Which exiſts by the Neceflity of it's own Nature; it is plain that That Ne- 
ceſſity cannot be a Neceſſity conſequent upon any foregoing Suppoſition, (becauſe 
nothing can be antecedent to that which is ſelf-exiſtent, no not it's own Will, fo 
as to be the Cauſe or Ground of it's own Exiſtence) but it muſt be a Neceſſity 
abſolute ſuch in it's own Nature. Now a Neceſſity, not relatively or conſequen- 
tally, but abſolutely ſuch in it's own Nature; is nothing elſe, but it's being a plain 
Impoſtibility or implying a Contradiction to ſuppoſe the contrary. For inſtance : 
The Relation of Equality between twice two and four, is an abſolute Neceſſity; 


© Moveantur Partes Spatii de Locis fuis, & movebuntur (ut ita dicam) de Seipfis. Newton. Princip. Lib. I. 
Sthel, ad Definit. 8. Fu uy Ovebuntur (u 1 cam) eiplis etvign rincip 7 
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only becauſe it is an immediate Contradiction in Terms to ſuppoſe them une- 
qual. This is the only Idea we can frame, of an abſolute Neceflity ; and to 
uſe the word in any other Senſe, ſeems to be uſing it without any Signification 
at all. 

Ir any one now aſks, what fort of Idea the Idea of that Being is, the Suppoſition 
of whoſe non-exiſting is thus an expreſs Contradiction : I anſwer, it is the firſt and 
ſimpleſt Idea we can poflibly frame; an Idea neceſſarily and eſſentially included 
or preſuppoſed, as a fine gud non, in every other Idea whatſoever ; an Idea, which 
(unleſs we forbear thinking at all) we cannot poſſibly extirpate or remove out of 
our Minds; of a moſt ſimple Being, abſolutely Eternal and Infinite, Original and 
Independent, For, that he who ſuppoſes there is no Original Independent Being 
in the Univerſe, ſuppoſes a Contradiction; has been ſhown already. And that 
he who ſuppoſes there may poſſibly be no Eternal and Infinite Being in the 
Univerſe, ſuppoſes likewiſe a Contradiction, is evident from hence; (beſides, that 
theſe two Attributes do neceſſarily follow from ſelt-originate independent Exi- 
ſtence, as ſhall be ſhown hereafter ; ) that when he has done his utmoſt, in en- 
deavouring to imagine that no ſuch Being exiſts ; he cannot avoid imagining an 
eternal and infinite Nothing; that is, he will imagine Eternity and Immenſity 
removed out of the Univerſe, and yet that at the ſame time they {till continue 
there. As has been above diſtinctly explained, 

T u 1s Argument the Cartęſians, who ſuppoſed the Idea of Immenſity to be the 
Idea of Matter, have been greatly perplexed with. For, (however in Words 
they have contradicted themſelves, yet in reality) they have more eaſily been 
driven to that moſt intolerable Abſurdity of aſſerting Matter to be a Neceſſary 
Being; than been able to remove out of their Minds the Idea of [mmer/ity, as 
exiſting neceſſarily and inſeparably from Eternity. Which Abſurdity and inex- 
tricable Perplexity of theirs, in reſpect of the Idea of Immenſity, ſhows that they 
found that indeed to be neceſſary and impoſſible to be removed; but, in reſpect 
of Matter, it was only a perverſe applying an Idea to an Object, whereto it no 
ways belongs. For, that it is indeed abſolutely impoſſible and contradictory to 
ſuppoſe Matter neceſlarily-exiſtent, ſhall be demonſtrated preſently.. 

2dly, FRo M hence it follows; that there is no Man whatſoever, who makes any 
uſe of his Reaſon, but may eaſily become more certain of the Being of a Supreme In- 
dependent Cauſe, than he can be of any thing elſe beſides his own Exiſtence. For 
how much Thought ſoever it may require to demonſtrate the ether Attributes 
of ſuch a Being, as it may do to demonſtrate the greateſt Mathematical Cer- 
tainties ; (of which more hereafter:) Yet, as to it's Exiſtence ; that there 1s 
ſomewhat eternal, infinite, and ſelf-exiſting, which muſt be the Cauſe and 
Origin of all other Things; this is one of the firit and moſt natural Concluſions, 
that any Man, who thinks at all, can frame in his Mind: And no Man can 
any more doubt of this, than he can doubt whether twice two be equal to 
four. It is poſſible indeed, a Man may in ſome Senſe be ignorant of this firit 
and plain Truth, by being utterly ſtupid, and not thinking at all : (For though 


it 


f Puto implicare contradictionem, ut Mundus fit finitus : i. e. I think it implies a Contradiction for the World to 
be Finite, Carte/. Epiſt. 69. prime partis. 

And his Follower, Mr Regis, Mais peut etre (faith he) gue je raiſonne mal, &c. i. e. But perhaps I argue ill, 
when I conclude that the Property my Idea hath to repreſent Extenſion, [that is, in the ſenſe of the Cartelians, 
Matter ; | comes from Extenſion itſelf, as it's Cauſe. For, What hinders me from believing that if this Property 
comes not from myſelf, yet at leaſt it may come from ſome Spirit [or Being] ſuperior to me, which prozuces in 
me the Idea of Extenſion, though Extenſion does not actually exiſt? Yet when I conſider the thing attentively, 
I find that my Concluſion is good; and that no Spirit [or Being] how excellent ſoever, can cauſe the Idea which 
J have of Extenſion, to repreſent to me Extenſion rather than any thing elſe, if Extenſion does not actually 
exiſt 3 becauſe if he ſhould do fo, the Idea which I ſhould then have of Extenſion, would not be a Repreſentation 
of Extenſion, but a Repreſentation of Nothing. Which is impoſſible. 

But it be may I ſtill deceive myſelf, when 1 ſay that the Idea I have of Extenſion, ſuppoſes an Object 
actually exiſting. For it ſeems that I have Ideas, which do not ſuppoſe any Object: I have, for Example, 
the Idea of an enchanted Caſtle ; tho' no ſuch thing really exiſts. Yet when I conſider the Difficulty {till more 
attentively ; I find there is this Difference between the Idea of Extenſion, and that of an enchanted Caftle ; that 
the firſt being natural, that is, independent on my Will, ſuppoſes an Object which is neceſſarily ſuch as it repre- 
ſents ; whereas the other being artificial, ſuppoſes indeed an Object, but it is not neceſſary that that Object be 
abſolutely ſuch as the Idea repreſents, becauſe my Will can add to that Object, or diminiſh from it, as it 


pleaſes ; as I have before ſaid, and as ſhall be proved hereafter, when I come to treat of the Origin of Ideas. 
Regis Metaphyſ. Lib. 1, Par. 1. Cap. 3. 11 
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it is abſolutely impoſſible for him to imagine the contrary, yet he may poſſibly Cr «x 
neglect to conceive this: tho' no Man can poſſibly think that twice two is not WN 
four, yet he may poſſibly be ſtupid, and never have thought at all whether it be 
fo or not.) But this I ſay: There is no Man, who thinks or reafons at all, but 


may eaſily become more certain, that there is ſomething Eternal, Infinite, and 
Self-exiſting ; than he can be certain of any thing elſe. 


34ly, HENCE we may obſerve, that our firſt Certainty of the Exiſtence of God, & = 

does not ariſe from this, that in the Idea our Minds frame of him, (or rather in the * : 

Definition that wwe make of the Word, God, as fignifying a Being of all poſſible Per- Sf Ext- 
fections) ne include Self Exiſtence: But from hence, that it is demonſtrable both © 
negatively, that neither can all Things poſſibly have ariſen out of Nothing, nor can 

they have depended one on another in an endleſs Succeſſion ; and alſo poſitively, that 

there is ſomething in the Univerſe, actually exiſting without us, the Suppoſition of 

whoſe not-exiſting, plainly implies a Contradiction. The Argument which has by 

ſome been drawn from our including Self-Exiſtence in the Idea of God, or our 
comprehending it in the Definition or Notion we frame of him; has his Obſcurity 

and Defect in it: that it ſeems to extend only to the nom:nal Idea or meer Defint- 

tion of a ſelf-exiſtent Being, and does not with a ſufficiently evident Connexion re- 

fer and apply that general nominal Idea, Definition, or Notion which we frame in our 

own Mind, to any real particular Being actually exiſting without us. For it is not 

ſatisfactory, that I have in my Mind an Idea of the Propoſition; there exifts a Being 
endued with all poſſible Perſections; or, there is a ſelf-exiftent Being. But I muſt alſo 

have ſome Idea of the Thing. I muſt have an Idea of ſomething actually exiſting with- 

out me. And I muſt ſce wherein conſiſts the abſolute Impoſſibility of removing that 

Idea, and conſequently of ſuppoſing the Non-Exiſtence of the Thing; before 

I can be fatisfied from that Idea, that the Thing actually exiſts. The bare 
having an Idea of the Propoſition, There is a Self-Exiſtent Being, proves in- 

deed the Thing not to be impoſlible ; (for of an impoſſible Propoſition, there can be 

no Idea; ) but that it actually is, cannot be proved from the Idea; unleſs the 

Certainty of the actual Exiſtence of a neceſſarily-exiſting Being, follows from 

the Po//ibilify of the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being: Which that it does in this 
particular Caſe, many learned Men have indeed thought; and their ſubtile argu- 

ings upon this Head, are ſufficient to raiſe a Cloud not very eaſy to be ſeen thro”. 

But it is a much clearer and more convincing way of arguing, to demonſtrate 

that there does actually exiſt without us a Being, whoſe Exiſtence is neceſſiry 

and of itſelf ; by ſhowing the evident Contradiction contained in the cont.ary 
Suppoſition, (as I have before done ;) and at the fame time the abſolute Im- e 7, - 
potibility of deſtroying or removing ſome Ideas, as of Eternity and Immenſity, © 

which therefore muſt needs be Modes or Attributes of a neceſſary Being actually page g. 

exiſting. For if I have in my Mind an Idea of a Thing, and cannot poſſibly 

in my Imagination take away the Idea of that Thing as actually exiſting, any 

more than I can change or take away the Idea of the Equality of twice two to 

four ; the Certainty of the Exi/tence of that Thing is the ſame, and ſtands on 

the fame Foundation, as the Certainty of the other Relation. For the Relation 

ot Equality between twice two and four, has no other Certainty but this; that I 
cannot, without a Contradiction, change or take away the Idea of that Relation. We 

are certain therefore of the Being of a Supreme Independent Cauſe ; becauſe it is 

ſtrictly demonſtrable, that there is ſomething in the Univerſe actually exiſting 
without us, the Suppoſition of whoſe not-exiſting plainly implies a Contradiction. 
SOME Writers have contended, that it is prepoſterous to enquire in this manner 

at all into the Exſtence of the Ground or Reaſon of the Firſt Caujfe : Becauſe evidently 

the Firſt Cauſe can have nothing prior to it, and conſequently muſt needs (they 

think) exiſt abſolutely without any Cauſe at all. That the Fit Cauſe can have no 

other BEING prior to it, io be the Cauſe of it's Exiſtence; is indeed ſelf- 
evident. - But if originally, abſolutely, and antecedently to all Suppofitton of Exiſtence, 

there be no neceſſary Ground or Reaſon why the Firſt Cauſe does ex, rather than 

not exiſt; if the Firſt Cauſe can rightly and truly be affirmed to exiſt, abſolutely 

without any Ground or Reaſon of Exiſtence at all : It will unavoidably follow, by 

| 2 | | the 
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CLarct. the fame Argument, that it may as well ceaſe likewiſe to exiſt, without any Ground 
or Reaſon of ceaſing to exiſt : Which is abſurd. The Truth therefore plainly is: 
Whatever is the true Reaſon, why the Firſt Cauſe can never poſſibly ceaſe to exiſt ; 
the ſame is, and originally and always was, the 7rue Reaſon why it always did 
REED and cannot but exiſt : That is, it is the true Ground and Reaſon of it's Exiſtence. 
Mai 4thly, FROM hence it follows, that the Material World cannot poſſibly be the 
Werldcan- Firſt and Original Being, Uncreated, Independent, and of itſelf Eternal. For ſince it 
7. 2 hath been already demonſtrated, that whatever Being hath exiſted from Eternity, 
Haien Independent, and without any External Cauſe of it's Exiſtence, muſt be ſelf-exiſtent; 
Being. and that whatever is ſelf-exiſtent, muſt exiſt neceſſarily by an abſolute Neceſſity in 
Page 5. the Nature of the Thing itſelf : It follows evidently, that unleſs the Material World 
exiſt neceſſarily by an abſolute Neceſſity in it's own Nature, fo as that it muſt 
be an expreſs Contradiction to ſuppoſe it not to exiſt ; it cannot be independent, 
and of itſelf eternal. Now that the Material World does not exiſt thus neceſſa- 
rily, is very evident. For abſolute Neceſſity of exiſting, and a Poſſibility of 
not exiſting, being contradictory Ideas; it is manifeſt the Material World can- 
not exiſt neceſſarily, if without a Contradiction we can conceive it either 20 79 
be, or to be in any reſpect otherwiſe than it now is. Than which, nothing is 
more eaſy. For whether we conſider the Form of the World, with the Dz/po/e- 
tion and Motion of it's Parts; or whether we conſider the Matter of it, as ſuch, 
without reſpect to it's preſent Form; every Thing in it, both the V hole, and 
every one of it's Parts, their Situation and Motion, the Form and allo the Matter, 
are the moſt arbitrary and dependent Things, and the fartheſt removed from 
Neceſſity, that can poſſibly be imagined. A Neceſſity indeed of F:tnefs, that is, 
a Neceſſity that Things ſhould be as they are, in order to the Well-being of 
the Whole, there may be in all theſe Things: But an abſolute Neceſſity or Na- 
ture in any of them, (which is what the Atheiſt muſt maintain) there is not 
the leaſt Appearance of. If any Man will fay in This ſenſe, (as every Atheiſt 
muſt do) either that the Form of the World, or at leaſt the Matter and Motion 
of it, is neceſſary; nothing can poſſibly be invented more abſurd. 
The Frm Ix he fays, that the particular Form is Neceſſary; that is, that the World, 
4, and all Things that are therein, exiſt by Neceſſity of Nature; he muſt affirm it 
nc/ary, to be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe that any Part of the World can be in any re- 
ſpect otherwiſe than it now is. It muſt be a Contradiction in Terms, to ſuppoſe 
more or fewer Stars, more or fewer Planets, or to ſuppoſe their Size, Figure, 
or Motion, different from what it now is; or to ſuppoſe more or fewer Plants 
and Animals upon Earth, or the preſent ones of different Shape and Bigneſi from 
what they now are. In all which things there is the greateſt Arbitrarineſs, in 
reſpect of Power and Poſſibility, that can be imagined ; however neceſſary any 
of them may be, in reſpect of Wiſdom, and Preſervation of the Beauty and Order 
of the Whole. | 55 
Nr i, Ix the Atheiſt will ſay, that the Motion in general of all Matter is neceſſary; 
Metion. it follows that it muſt be a Contradiction in Terms, to ſuppoſe any Matter to 
be at Reſt. Which is fo abſurd and ridiculous, that I think hardly any Atheiſts, 
either Antient or Modern, have preſumed directly to ſuppoſe it. | 
My To- ONE late Author indeed has ventured to aſſert, and pretended to prove, that 
land. Motion, (that is, the Conatus to Motion, the Tendency to move, the Power or 
Force that produces actual Motion) is eſſential to all Matter. But how Philoſo- 
phically, may appear from this One Conſideration. The eflential Tendency ts 
Motion, of every one, or of any one Particle of Matter in this Author's imagi- 
nary infinite Plenum, muſt be either a Tendency to move ſome one determinate 
way at once, or to move every way at once, A Tendency to move ſome one 
determinate way, cannot be eſſential to any Particle of Matter, but muſt ariſe 
from ſome External Cauſe ; becauſe there is nothing in the pretended neceſſary 
Nature of any Particle, to determine it's Motion neceſſarily and eſſentially one 
way rather than another. And a Tendency or Conatus equally to move every 
way at once, is either an abſolute Contradiction, or at leaſt could produce nothing 
in Matter, but an Eternal Ret of all and every one of it's Parts. 
| 2 Ir 
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Ir the Atheiſt will ſuppoſe Motion neceſſary and eſſential to ſome Matter, but C:ans. 
not to all: The ſame Abſurdity, as to the Determination of Motion, till fol- 
lows : And now he moreover ſuppoſes an abſolute Neceſſity not Univerſal; that is, 
that it ſhall be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe ſome certain Matter at Reſt, tho at 
the ſame time ſome other Matter actually be at Reſt. 

Ir he only affirms bare Matter to be Neceſſary: Then, beſides the extreme Nor 1. 

Folly of attributing Motion and the Form of the World to Chance; (which ſenſe- __ — 
leſs Opinion I think all Atheiſts have now given up; and therefore I ſhall not 
think myſelf obliged to take any Notice of it in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe: ) it 
may be demonſtrated by many Arguments drawn from the Nature and Aﬀections 
of the thing itſelf, that Matter is not à neceſſary Being. For inſtance, thus. Tan- 
gibility or Ręſiſtence, (which is what Mathematicians very properly call Vis inertia) 
is efſential to Matter. Otherwiſe the word, Matter, will have 20 determinate 
Signification, Tangibility therefore, or Reſiſtence, belonging to All Matter; it 
follows evidently, that if All Space were filled with Mater, the Reftence of 
All Fluids (for the Reſiſtence of the Parts of Hard Bodies ariſes from Another 
Cauſe) would neceſſarily be Equal. For greater or leſs degrees of Fineneſs or Sub- 
tility, can, in this caſe, make no difference: Becauſe the ſmaller or finer the Parts of 
the Fluid are, wherewith any particular Space is filled, the greazer in proportion 
is the Number of the Parts; and conſequently the Ref/tence ſtill always Equal. 
But Experience ſhows on the contrary, that the Ręſiſtence of All Fluids is not equal: 
There being large Spaces, in which no ſenſible Reſiſtence at all is made to the 
ſwifteſt and moſt laſting Motion of the ſolideſt Bodies. Therefore All Space 
is not filled with Matter; but, of neceſſary Conſequence, there muſt be a 
Vacuum. | 

Ox Thus. It appears from Experiments of falling Bodies, and from Expe- 
riments of Pendulums, which (being of equal Lengths and unequal Gravitzes) 
vibrate in equal Times ; that All Bodies whatſoever, in Spaces void of ſenſible 
Reſiſtence, fall from the fame Height with equal Velocities. Now it is evident, 
that whatever Force cauſes unequal Bodies to move with equal Velocities, muſt 
be proportional to the Quantities of the Bodies moved. The Power of Gravit 
therefore in Al! Bodies, is (at equal Diſtances, ſuppoſe from the Center of the 
Earth) proportional to the Quantity of Matter contained in each Body, For if 
in a Pendulum there were any Matter that did not gravitate proportionally to 
it's Quantity, the Vis inertie of that Matter would retard the Motion of the 
reſt, ſo as ſoon to be diſcovered in Pendulums of equal Lengths and unequal 

| | Gravities in Spaces void of ſenſible Reſiſtence. Gravity therefore is in all 
E Bodies 5 proportional to the Qyantity of their Matter. And conſequently, all 
Bodies not being equally heavy, it follows again neceſſarily, that“ there muſt be 
a Vacuum. Fo 

Now if there be a Vacuum, it follows plainly, that Matter is not a Neceſſary 
Being, For if a Vacuum actually be, then it is evidently more than poſlible for 
Matter not to Be. If an Atheiſt will yet aſſert, that Matter may be neceſſary, 
though not neceſſary to be every where : I anſwer, this is an expreſs Contra- 
diction. For abſolute Neceſlity, is abſolute Neceflity every where alike, And if 
it be no Impoſlibility for Matter to be abſent from one Place, it is no Impoſ- 
{bility (abſolutely in the Nature of the Thing; for no Relative or Conſequential 
Neceflity, can have any room in this Argument:) It is no abſolute Impoſſibility, 
I fay, in the Nature of the Thing, that Matter ſhould be abſent from any other 
Place, or from every Place. 
SPINO ZA, the moſt celebrated Patron of Atheiſm in our time; who Spinoz's | 
taught that there is no Difference of Subſtances, but that the Whole and every ee 
Part of tbe Material World is a Neceſſarily exiſting Being; and that“ there is no : 


* 


| s Neutoni Princip. Philoſoph. Edit. 1a, p. 304. Edit. zda, p. 272. Edit. 3tia, p. 294. 
"0 v Neutoni Princip. Philoſoph. Edit. 1 ua, p. 411, Edit. 24a, p. 368. 
| i Una ſubſtantia” non poteſt produci ab alia ſubſtantia. Erhic. Par. I. Prop. 6. 
Omnis ſubſtantia eſt neceſſario infinita. /bid. Prop. 8. 
Ad naturam ſubſtantiæ pertinet exiſtere. 1bid, Prop. 7. 


* Prater Deum nulla dari neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia. Bid. Pro. 14. f f 
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other God, but the Univerſe : That he might ſeemingly avoid the manifold Ab- 
ſurdities of that Opinion; endeavours, by an Ambiguity of Expreſſion in the 
Progreſs of his Diſcourſe, to elude the Arguments by which he foreſaw his Aſſer- 
tion would be confuted. For, having at firſt plainly aſſerted, that! All Subſtance 
is Neceſſarily-exiſting; he would afterward ſeem to explain it away, by aſſerting, 
that the Reaſon why every thing * exiſts neceſſarily, and could not poſſibly have 
been in any reſpect different from what it now is, is becauſe every Thing flows 
from the Neceſſity of the Divine Nature. By which, if the unwary Reader un- 
derſtands, that he means Things are 7herefore Neceflarily ſuch as they are, be- 
cauſe Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could not poſſibly make Things but in 
that Order which is Fitteſt and Wiſeſt in the Whole ; he is very much mi- 
ſtaken: For ſuch a Neceſſity is not a Natural, but only a Moral and Conſe- 
quential Neceſſity, and directly contrary to the Author's true Intention. Fur- 
ther ; if the Reader hereby underſtands, that God was determined, not by a 
Neceflity of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, but by a meer Natural Neceſlity, ex- 
cluſive of Will and Choice, to make all Things juſt as they now are; neither 
is This the whole of Spinoga's Meaning: For This, abſurd as it is, is ſtill ſup- 
poſing God as a Subſtance diſtin& from the Material World: Which he expreſsly 
denies. Nay further; if any one thinks his Meaning to be, that all Sub/ances 
in the World are only Modifications of the Divine Eſſence ; neither is This All; 


for thus God may {till be ſuppoſed as an Agent, acting upon himſelf at leaſt, 


and manifeſting himſelf in different manners, according to his own Will: Which 
Spinoza ® expreſsly denies. But his true Meaning therefore, however darkly 
and ambiguouſly he ſometimes ſpeaks, muſt be this; and, if he means any 
thing at all conſiſtent with himſelf, it can be no other than this: That, ſince it 
is abſolutely * impoſſible for any thing to be created or produced by another; 
and o alfo abſolutely impoflible for God to have cauſed any thing to be in any 
reſpect different from what it now is; every thing that exiſts muſt needs be ſo a 
Part d of the Divine Subſtance, not as a Modification cauſed in it by any * Will or 
Good-Pleaſure or Wiſdom in the whole, but as of Abſolute Neceſſity in itſelf, 
with reſpect to the Manner of the Exiſtence of each Part, no leſs than with 
reſpect to the Self-exiſtence of the Whole. Thus the Opinion of Spinoza, when 
expreſſed plainly and conſiſtently, comes evidently to this: That he Material World, 


and every Part of it, with the Order and Manner of Being of each Part, is the 


only Self-exiſtent, or Neceſſarily-exiſting Being. And now conſequently, he muſt 
of Neceſſity affirm all the Concluſions, which I have before ſhown to follow de- 


| monſtrably from that Opinion. He cannot poſſibly avoid affirming, that it is a 


page 7. 


Contradiction, (not to the Perfections of God ; for that is a meer ſenſeleſs Cant and 
Amuſement in him who maintains that there 1s but One Subſtance in the Uni- 
verſe ; but he muſt affirm that it is in itſelf and in Terms a Contradiction) for 
any thing to be, or to be imagined, in any reſpect otherwiſe than it now is. He 
muſt ſay it is a Contradiction, to ſuppoſe the Number, or Figure, or Order of the 
ſeveral Parts of the World, could pofhibly have been different from what they now 
are. He muſt ſay, Motion is neceſſarily of itſelf; and conſequently that it is a 
Contradiction in Terms, to ſuppoſe any Matter to be at Reſt: Or elſe he muſt 
affirm, (which is rather the more abſurd of the two; as may appear from what 
has been already faid in proof of the jecond general Head of this Diſcourſe : And 
yet he has * choſen to affirm it;) that Motion, as a Dependent Being, has been 

eternally 


Ad naturam ſubſtantiæ pertinet exiſtere, Prop. 7. 

m Res nullo alio modo, neque alio ordine a Deo produci potuerunt, quam productæ ſunt. Prop. 33 

Ex Neceſſitate Divinæ Naturz, infinita infinitis modis (hoc eſt, omnia quæ ſub intellectum infinitum cadere 
poſſunt) ſequi debent. Prop. 16. 

n Deum non operari ex libertate voluntatis. Prop. 32. Coroll, 1. & Scholium ad Prop. 17. 

o Una ſubſtantia non poteſt produci ab alia ſubſtantia. Prop. 6, 

Res nullo alio modo neque alio ordine à Deo produci potuerunt quam productæ ſunt. Prop. 33. 

q Præter Deum nulla dari, neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia. Prop. 14. 

Deum non operari ex Libertate voluntatis. Prop. 32. Coroll. 1. 

Nullo alio Modo, neque Ordine, &c. | | 
Corpus motum, vel quieſcens, ad motum vel quietem determinari debuit ab alio corpore, quod etiam ad 
motum vel quietem determinatum fuit ab alio, & illud iterum ab alio, & fic in infinitum, Par, II. Prop. 13. 
Lemma 3. | 
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eternally communicated from one piece of Matter to another; without having at CNX. 
— — 


all any Original Cauſe of it's Being, either within itſelf or from without. Which, 
with other the like Conſequences touching the Neceſſity of the Exiſtence of 
Things; (the very mention of which, is a ſufficient Confutation of any Opinion 
they follow from ; ) do, as I have ſaid, unavoidably follow from the fore-mentioned 
Opinion of Spinoza, And conſequently That Opinion, viz. That the Univerſe 
or whole World is the Self-exijtent or Neceſſarily-exiſting Being, is demonſtrated to 
be falſe. 

IM Av, in this Attempt to ſhew that The Material World cannot poſſibly be the 
Firſt and Original Being, Uncreated, Independent, and Self-exiſtent ; deſignedly 
omitted the Argument uſually drawn from the ſuppoſed abſolute Impoſſibility, in 
the Nature of the Thing itſelf, of the World's being Eternal, or having exiſted. 
thro' an Infinite Succęſſiun of Time. And this I have done for the two following 
Reaſons. 


1. BECavsr the Queſtion between us and the Atheiſts, is not whether the Of*he Ogi. 


World can poſſibly have been eternal; but whether it can poſſibly be the Origina 


nion con- 
I cerning the 


Independent and Self-exiſiing Being: Which is a very different Queſtion, For ZFt-rniyy er 
many, who have affirmed the One, have ſtill utterly denied the Other. And % Moria. 


almott all the Antient Philoſophers that held the Eternity of the World, in whoſe 
Authority and Reafons our Modern Atheiſts do ſo greatly boaſt and triumph; 
defended That their Opinion by ſuch Arguments, as ſhow plainly that they did 
by no means thereby intend to aſſert, that the Material World was the Original, 
Independent, Self-exiſting Being, in Oppoſition to the Belief of the Exiſtence of a 
Supreme All-governing Mind, which is the Notion of God. So that the Deniers 
of the Being of God, have no manner of Advantage from that Opinion of the 
Eternity of the World, even ſuppoſing it could not be diſproved. Almoſt all the 
old Philofophers, I ſay, who held the Eternity of the World, did not thereby 
mean (at leaft their Arguments do nat tend to prove) that it was Independent and 
Self-exiſtent ; but their Arguments are wholly levelled, either to prove barely that 
Something muſt needs be Eternal, and that the Unzver/e could not poſſibly ariſq 
out of Nothing abſolutely and without Cauſe, which is all that Ocellus Lucanus's 
Arguments amount to: Or elfe that the World is an Eternal and Neceflary Ef- 
fea, flowing from the Eſſential and Immutable Energy of the Divine Nature; 
which ſeems to have been Ariſtatlè's Opinion: Or elſe that the World is an 
Eternal Voluntary Emanation from the All-wiſe and Supreme Cauſe ; which was 
the Opinion of many of Platd's Followers. None of which Opinions or Argu- 
ments, will in the leaſt help out our Modern Atheiſts; who would exclude ſu- 
preme Mind and Intelligence out of the Univerſe. For however the Opinion of 
the Eternity of the World, is really inconſiſtent with the Belief of it's being Created 
in time; yet ſo long as the Detenders of that Opinion, either did not think it In- 
conſiſtent with the Belief of the World's being the Efe# and Work of an Eternal, 
All-wiſe, and All-powerful Mind: or at leaſt could defend that Opinion by fuch 
Arguments only, as did not in the leaſt prove the Selt-exiſtence or Independency 
of the World, but moſt of them rather quite the contrary ; it is with the greateſt 


Injuſtice and Unreaſonableneſs in the World, that Modern Atheiſts (to whoſe - 


Purpoſe the Eternity or Non-Eternity of the World would ſignify nothing, unleſs 
at the ſame time the Exiſtence and Sovereignty of Eternal Intelligence or Mind 
were likewiſe diſproved) pretend either the Authority or the Reaſons of theſe 
Men to be on their Side. 

OCELLUS LUCANUS, one of the antienteſt Aſſerters of the Eternity 
of the World; (whoſe Antiquity. and Authority Mr Blunt oppoſes to that of 
Moſes ; ) in delivering his Opinion, ſpeaks indeed like one that believed the Ma- 
terial World to be Self-exiſtent ; aflerting, * that it is utterly incapable either of 

Generation 
-u Oracles of Reaſon ; Letter to Mr Gildon, pag. 216. 
* Ayivriſſov 76 av Kai dvwAsFpor. | 
Avapyov kat aTeAwTn]ov. | 
Kogu® dvTog eg EavTs did tis ks Kai avTo]tAlg, Kal ,L 79 wdvrTa A. 
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CLarxe. Generation or Corruption, of Beginning or End; that it is of itſelf Eternal and 
Perfect, and Permanent for ever; and that the Frame and Parts of the World muſt 
neeas be Eternal, as well as the Subſtance and Matter of the Whole. But when he 
— comes to produce his Arguments or Reaſons for his Opinion; they are either 
ſo very abſurd and ridiculous, that even any Atheift in this Age ought to be 
aſhamed to repeat them; as when he proves ? that the World muſt needs be Eter- 
nal, without Beginning or End, becauſe both it's Figure and Motion are a Circle, 
which has neither Beginning nor End : Or elſe they are ſuch Arguments as prove 
only, what no Man ever really denied, v/z. that Something muſt needs be Eter- 
nal, becauſe it is impoſſible for every thing to ariſe out of Nothing, or to fall into 
Nothing; as when he ſays that the World muſt have been Eternal, becauſe it is 
a Contradiction for the Univerſe to have had a Beginning; ſince if it had a Begin- 
ning, it muſt have been cauſed by ſome other thing, and then it is not the Univerſe. 
To which One Argument, all that he fays in his whole Book, is plainly re- 
ducible. So that it is evident, all that he really proves, is only this; that there 
muſt needs be an Eternal Being in the Univerſe ; and not, that Matter is ſelf- 
exiſtent, in Oppoſition to Intelligence and Mind. For, all that he aſſerts about 
the abſolute Neceſſity of the Order and Parts of the World, is confeſſedly moſt 
ridiculous ; not at all proved by the Arguments he alledges: And in ſome Paſſages 
of this very Book, as well as in other Fragments, he himſelf ſuppoſes, and is 
forced expreſsly to confeſs, that, however Eternal and Neceſſary every thing in 
the World be imagined to be ; yet even that Neceflity muſt flow from an * Eternal 
and Intelligent Mind, the neceſſary Perfections of whoſe Nature are the Cauſe 
a 4 the Harmony and Beauty of the World, and particularly of Mens having Fa- 

culties, Organs of Senſe, Appetites, &c. fitted even to Final Cauſes. 
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ARISTOTLE likewiſe, was a great Aſſerter indeed of the Eternity of 

the World: But not in Oppoſition to the Belief of the Being, or of the Power, 

Wiſdom, or Goodneſs of God. On the contrary, he, for no other Reaſon, 

aſſerted the World to be Eternal, but becauſe he fancied that ſuch an Effect 
muſt needs eternally proceed from ſuch an Eternal Cauſe. And fo far was he 

from teaching, that Matter was the Firſt and Original Cauſe of all Things; 
[| that, on the contrary, he every where expreſsly deſcribes God to be an* In- F 
1 telligent Being: Incorporeal: The Firſt Mover of all Things, Himſelf Im- = 
14 moveable ; and affirms that * f there were nothing but Matter in the World, 
wy would no be Original Cauſe, but an infinite Progreſſion of Cauſes ; which is 
. abſurd. | 
— As to thoſe Philoſophers, who taught plainly and expreſsly, that Matter was 

not only Eternal, but alſo Se/f-Exiftent and entirely Independent, co-exiſtin 
| from Eternity with God, independently, as a Second Principle : I have already 
| ſhown the Impoſſibility of this Opinion, at the Entrance upon the preſent Head 
| 


babe 13. Of Diſcourſe, where I proved, that Matter could not poſlibly be Self-Exiftent. 
And I ſhall further demonſtrate it to be Falſe, when I come to prove the Unity 
of the Self-exiſtent Being. 


PLATO, 
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| | Thus tranſlated : Nay, that the Figure, Motion, Qc. thereof, are without Beginning and End; thereby it 
| | plainly appears, that the World admitteth neither Production nor Diſſolution. For the Figure is Spherical, and 


onſequently on every fide equal, and therefore without Beginning or Ending. Alſo the Motion is circular, &c. 
10 Oracles of Reaſon, p. 215. 
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: PL AT O, whatever his Opinion was about the original Matter, very largely Clare. 
and fully declares his Sentiments about the Formation of the World, viz. That 


it was compoſed and framed by an Intelligent and Wiſe God. And there is no 
one of all the Antient Philoſophers, who does, in all his Writings, ſpeak ſo ex- 
cellently and worthily ® as he, concerning the Nature and Attributes of God. 
Yet as to the Time of the World's beginning to be Formed, he ſeems to make it 
indefinite, when he ſays i The World muſt needs be an Eternal Reſemblance of the 
Eternal Idea. At leaſt his Followers afterward ſo underſtood and explained it, 
as if, by the Creation of the World was not to be underſtood a Creation 77 
Time &; but only an Order of Nature, Cauſality and Dependence : That is, that 
the Will of God, and his Power of Acting, being neceſſarily as Eternal as his 
Eſſence ; | the Effects of That Will and Power might be ſuppoſed coxval to the 
Will and Power themſelves ; in the ſame manner, as Light would eternally pro- 
ceed from the Sun, or a Shadow from the znterpoſed Body, or an Impreſſion 
from an impoſed Seal, if the reſpective Cauſes of theſe Effects were ſuppoſed 
Eternal. | 

From all which it plainly appears how little Reaſon Modern Atheiſts have 
to boaſt either of the Authority or Reaſons of thoſe Antient Philoſophers, who 
held the Eternity of the World. For fince theſe Men neither proved, nor at- 
tempted to prove, that the Material World was Original to itſelf, Independent, 
or Self-exiſting ; but only that it was an Eternal Effect of an Eternal Cauſe, 
which is God: It is evident that this their Opinion, even ſuppoſing it could by 
no means be refuted, could afford no manner of Advantage to the Cauſe of 
Atheiſts in our days, who, excluding Supreme Mind and Intelligence out of 


the Univerſe, would make meer Matter and Neceſſity the Original and Eternal 
Cauſe of all Things. 


2. Tux other Reaſon why (in this Attempt to prove that the Material 
World cannot poſſibly be the Firſt and Original Being, Uncreated, Independent, 
and Self-exiſtent) J have omitted the Argument uſually drawn from the /#ppojed 
abſolute Impoſlibility of the World's being Eternal, or having exiſted through an 
Infinite Succeſſion of Time; is, becauſe that Argument can never be ſo ſtated, as 
to be of any Uſe in convincing or affecting the Mind of an Atheiſt, who muſt not 
be ſuppoſed to come prepared beforehand with any tranſcendent Idea of the Eter- 
nity of God. For ſince an Atheiſt cannot be ſuppoſed to believe the Nice and 
Subtile, (and indeed unintelligible) Diſtinctions of the Schools; it is impoſſible 
by this Argument ſo to diſprove the Poſſibility of the Eternity of the World, but 
that an Atheiſt will underſtand it to prove equally againſt the Impoſſibility of 
Any Thing's being Eternal ; and conſequently that it proves nothing at all, but 
is only a Difficulty ariſing from our not being able to comprehend adequately the 


h O motnTis x21 u T 7s FavTus. 

0 iv, £egv0v, vai Otts, nal d T4 W weave ral Th i dds ral , anallſa ipyarduc- 
. De Repub. Lib. 10. 

i Haca dr Tord's x40 wor, IA TVs erat. Plato in Timzo. Which Words being very imperfe&t 
in our Copies of the Original, are thus rendered by Cicero. Si ergo generatus [eſt mundus ; ] ad id effectus eſt, 
ues ratione ſapientiaque comprehenditur, atque immutabili zternitate continetur. Ex quo efficitur, ut fit ace 

unc quem cernimus mundum, ſimulachrum æternum eſſe alicujus æterni. Cic. de Univerſ. 
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Qui autem a Deo quidem factum fatentur, non tamen eum volunt Temporis habere, ſed ſuæ Creationis initium; 
ut, modo quodam vix intelligibili, Semper fit factus. Auguſtin. de Civit. Dei. Lib. 11. Cap. 4. 

De mundo, & de his quos in mundo deos a Deo factos ſcribit Plato, apertiſſime dicit eos eſſe ccepiſſe, & 
habere initium. . . . . Verum id quomodo intelligant, invenerunt [Platonici ; ] non eſſe hoc videlicet Temporis, 
ſed Subſtitutionis initium. Ibid. Lib. 10. Cap. 31. 


Sed mundum quidem fuiſſe ſemper, Philoſophia autor eſt ; conditore quidem Deo, ſed non ex tempore. Macrob. 
in Somn. Scip. Lib. 2. Cap. 10. 
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Sicut enim, inquiunt [ Platonici, ] fi Pes ex æternitate ſemper fuiſſet in pulvere, ſemper ei ſubeſſet veſtigium ; 
* tamen veſtigium à calcante factum nemo dubitaret; nec alterum altero prius eſſet, quamvis alterum ab altero 
actum eſſet: Sic, inquiunt, & mundus, atque in illo Dii creati, & ſemper ſuerunt, ſemper exiſtente qui fecit; 
& tamen facti ſunt. Auguſtin, de Civitate Dei, Lib, 10. Cap. 31, | 
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cr. Notion of Eternity. That the Material World is not ſelf-exiftent, or Neceſſarily 
»—— exiſting, but the Product of ſome diſtinct ſuperior Agent, may, (as J have already 
Page. ſhown) be ſtrictly demonſtrated by bare Reaſon againſt the moſt obſtinate Atheiſt 
in the World. But the Time when the World was created; or whether it's Crea- 

tion was, properly ſpeaking, in Time; is not fo eaſy to demonſtrate ſtrictly by 

bare Reaſon, (as appears from the Opinions of many of the Antient Philoſophers 
concerning that Matter ;) but the Proof of it can be taken only from Revelation. 

To endeavour to prove, that there cannot poſſibly be any ſuch thing as 7nfinite 

Cud, Time or Space, from the Impoſlibility of an Addition of Finite Parts, ever com- 


worth'; poſing and exhauſting an Infinite: or from the imaginary inequality of the Num- 


Syſtem, ß. 6 
6s ” ber of Years, Days, and Hours, that would be contained in the one ; or of the 


| Miles, Yards, and Feet, that would be contained in the other: is ſuppoſing In- 


finites to be made up of Numbers of Finites; that is, it is ſuppoſing Finite Quan- 


titics to be Aliquot or Conſtituent Parts of Infinite; when indeed they are not ſo, 
but do all Equally, whether Great or Small, whether Many or Few, bear the 
very ſame Proportion to an Infinite, as Mathematical Points do to a Line, or 
Lines to a Superficies, or as Moments do to Time; that is, none at all. So 
that to argue abſolutely againſt the Poſſibility of Infinite Space or Time, meerly 

from the imaginary Inequality of the Numbers of their Finite Parts; which are 
not properly Conſtituent Parts, but meer Nothings in Proportion; is the very 
ſame thing as it would be to argue againſt the Poſſibility of the Exiſtence 
of any determinate Finite Quantity from the imaginary Equality or Incquality 
of the Number of the Mathematical Lines and Points contained therein ; when 
indeed neither the one nor the other have 5 Propriety of Speech) any Num- 
ber at all, but they are abſolutely tet h ⁵ Number: Neither can any given Num- 
ber or Quantity be any Aliquot or Conſtituent Part of Infinite, or be compared 
at all with it, or bear any kind of Proportion to it; or be the Foundation of 
any Argument in any Queſtion concerning it. 


The E IV. What the Subſtance or Eſſence of that Being, which is Selſrexiſtent, or 
ES Neceſſarily-exiſting, is; we have no Idea, neither is it at all poſſible for us to com- 
bent le. prebend it. That there is ſuch a Being actually exiſting without us, we are ſure 
ig, Incom- (as J have already ſhown) by {tri& and undeniable Demonſtration. Alſo what it 
preverfiole. is not; that is, that the Material World is r it, as Modern Atheiſts would have 


paze8, it; has been already demonſtrated. But ohat it is, I mean as to it's Subſtance and 


& /*7- Eſſence; this we are infinitely unable to comprehend. Yet this does not in the 


Leser. aſt diminiſh the Certainty of the Demonſtration of it's Exiſtence, For it is 


one thing, to know certainly that a Being exiſts; and another, to know what 
the Eſſence of that being is. And the one may be capable of the ſtricteſt De- 
monſtration, when the other is abſolutely beyond the Reach of all our Faculties 
to underſtand. A Blind or Deaf Man has infinitely more Reaſon to deny the 
Being, or the Poſſibility of the Being, of Light or Sounds; than any Atheiſt 
can have to deny, or doubt of, the Exiſtence of God. For the One can at the 
utmoſt have no other Proof, but credible Te/timecny, of the Exiſtence of cer- 
tain Things, whereof it is abſolutely impoſſible that he himſelf ſhould frame any 
manner of Idea, not only of their Eſſence, but even of their Effects or Proper- 
tics: But the other may, with the leaſt Uſe of his Reaſon, be aſſured of the 
Exiſtence of a Supreme Being, by undeniable Demonſtration ; and may alſo cer- 
tainly know abundance of it's Attributes, 2 ſhall be made appear in the follow- 
ing Propoſitions) though it's Subſtance or Eflence be entirely incomprehenſible. 
Wherefore nothing can be more Unreaſonable and Weak, than for an Atheift 
upon this account to deny the Being of God, meerly becauſe his weak and 
finite Underſtanding cannot frame to itſelf any adequate Notion of the Subſtance 
or Eſſence of that Firft and Supreme Cauſe. We are utterly ignorant of the 
Subſtance or Eflence of all other Things; even of thoſe Things which we con- 
verſe moſt familiarly with, and think we underſtand beſt. There is not ſo 


mean and contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not confound the moft 


enlarged Underſtanding upon Earth: Nay, even the fimpleſt and plaineft of all 


4nanumate: 
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inanimate Beings, have their Eſſence or Subſtance hidden from us in the deepeſt Can. 
and moſt impenetrable Obſcurity. How weak then and fooliſh is it, to raiſe - 
Objections againſt the Being of God, from the Incomprehenſibleneſs of his E- 
ſence! and to repreſent it as a ſtrange and incredible thing, that there ſhould exit 
any incorporeal Subſtance, the Eſſence of which we are not able to comprehend ! 
As if it were not far more ſtrange, that there ſhould exiſt numberleis Objects of 
our Senſes, things ſubject to our daily Enquiry, Search, and Examination; and 
yet we not be able, no not in any Meaſure, to find out the rea/ Efence of any one 
even of the leaſt of hee Things. 

NEveERTHELESS, it is very neceſſary to obſerve here by the way, that it 
does not at all from hence follow, that there can poſſibly be in the runknown Sub- 
ſtance or Eſſence of God, any thing contradictory to our clear Ideas. For as a 
Blind-Man, though he has no Idea of Light and Colours, yet knows certainly and 
infallibly that there cannot poſſibly be any kind of Light which is no! Light, or 
any fort of Colour which is not a Colour: So, though we have 9 Idea of the Sub- 

ance of God, nor indeed of the Subſtance of any Other Being; yet we are as 
infallibly certain that there cannot poflibly be, either in the One or the Other, any 
contradictory Modes or Properties; as if we had the cleareſt and moſt distinct 
Idea of them. 

FROM what has been ſaid upon this Head, we may obſerve : 

1. The Weakneſs of ſuch, as have preſumed to imagine Infinite Space to be a juſt of 1,fai 
Repreſentation or adequate Idea of the Eſſence of the Supreme Cauſe. This is a weak Space. 
Imagination, ariſing from hence, that Men uling themſelves to judge of all things 
by their Senſes only, fanſy Spiritual or Immaterial Subſtances, becauſe they are 
not Objects of their Corporeal Senſes, to be, as it were, meer Nothings; juſt 
as Children imagine Air, becauſe they cannot fee it, to be meer Emptineſs and 
Nothing. But the Fallacy is too groſs, to deſerve being inſiſted upon. There 
are perhaps Numberleſs Subſtances in the World, whoſe Eflences are as entirely 
unknown and impoſſible to be repreſented to our Imaginations, as Colours are to 

a2 Man that was born Blind, or Sounds to one that has been always Deaf. Nay, 
there is no Subſtance in the World, of which we know any thing further, than 
only a certain Number of it's Properties or Attributes ; of which we know fewer 
in ſome things, and in Others more. Infinite Space, is nothing elie but abſtract 
Immenſity or Infinity; even as infinite Duration is abſtract Eternity. And it 
would be juſt as proper, to ſay that Eternity is the Eſſence of the Supreme Cauie ; 
as to ſay, that Immenſity is ſo. Indeed they ſeem both to be but Mades of an 
Eſſence or Subſtance Incomprehenſible to us; and when we endeavour to repre- 
lent the real Subſtance of any Being whatſoever in our weak Imaginations, we 
ſhall find our ſelves in like manner deceived. 

2. FROM hence appears the Vanity of the Schoolmen; who, as in other Dei, 
Matters, fo in their Diſputes about the ſelf-exiſtent Being, when they come at 7" 
what they are by no means able to comprehend or explain; leſt they ſhould TE 
ſeem ignorant of any thing, they give us Terms of Art, and Words of Amuſe- 
ment, meer empty Sounds, which, under pretence of explaining the Matter be- 
fore them, have really no manger of Idea or Signification at all. Thus when they 
tell us concerning the Eſſence of God, that he is Purus AFus, mera forma, and 
the like; either the Words have no meaning, and ſignify nothing; or elſe they 
expreſs only the Perfection of his Power, and other Attributes; which is not what 
theſe Men intend to expreſs by them. 


V. Though the Subfance or Eſſence of the ſelf-exiftent Being, is in itſelf abſo- Thzt ts 
lately Incomprehenſible to us, yet ns Ave Tien Artribure of his e Self-exi/t- 
are ſiritly demonſtrable, as well as bis Exiflence. Thus, in the firſt place, the , 2 
elfrexiſlent Being muſt of Neceſſity be Eternal. The Ideas of Eternity and Self- Era. 
Exiſtence are ſo cloſely connected, that becauſe Something muſt of neceſſity be 
Eternal Independently and without any outward Cauſe of it's Being, therefore it muſt 
neceflarity be felf-exiftent ; and becauſe it is impoſhble but Something muſt be 
ſelf-exiſtent, therefore it is neceſſary that it muſt likewiſe be Eternal. To be 
0 lelf. exiſtent, 
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CLarxe. ſelf-exiſtent, is, (as has been already ſhown) to exiſt by Abſolute Neceſſity in 

— the Nature of the Thing itſelf, Now this Neceſſity being Abſolute, and not 

* depending upon any thing External, muſt be always unalterably the ſame; No- 
thing being alterable, but what is capable of being affected by ſomewhat with- 
out itſelf. That Being therefore, which has no other Cauſe of it's Exiſtence, 
but the abſolute Neceſſity of it's own Nature; muſt of neceſſity have exiſted 
from everlaſting without Beginning; and muſt of Neceſſity exiſt to everlaſting 
without End. | 


Of the As to the Manner of this Eternal Exiſtence ; it is manifeſt, it herein infi- 
Manner of 1 it ä 


ee ely tranſcends the Manner of the Exiſtence of all Created Beings, even of 


civing the ſuch as ſhall exiſt for ever; that whereas it is not poſſible for their finite Minds 
Ehr 7 to comprehend all that is paſt, or to underſtand perfectly all Things that are at 
ris preſent, much leſs to know all that is future, or to have entirely in their Power 
any thing that is to come ; but their Thoughts, and Knowledge, and Power, 
mult of neceſſity have Degrees and Periods, and be ſucceſſive and tranſient as 
the Things Themſelves : The Eternal, Supreme Cauſe, on the contrary, (ſup- 
poſing him to be an Intelligent Being, which will hereafter be proved in the Se- 
quel of this Diſcourſe) muſt of neceſſity have ſuch a perfect, independent and 
unchangeable Comprehenſion of all Things, that there can be no One Point or 
Inſtant of his Eternal Duration, where all Things that are paſt, preſent, or 
to come, will not be as entirely known and repreſented to him in one ſingle 
Thought or View; and all Things preſent and future, be equally entirely in his 
Power and Direction, as if there was really no Succeſſion at all, but all Things 
were actually preſent at once. Thus far we can ſpeak Intelligibly concerning the 
Eternal Duration of the ſelf-exiſtent Being; and no Athez/t can ſay this is an Im- 
poſſible, Abſurd, or Inſufficient Account. It is, in the moſt proper and intel- 
ligible Senſe of the Words, to all the Purpoſes of Excellency and Perfection, 
Interminabilis vite tota ſimul & perfecta Poſſeſſio : the Entire and Perfect Poſſeſ- 

ion of an endleſs Life. 
OTHERS have ſuppoſed that the Difference between the Manner of the 
Mb re- Eternal Exiſtence of the Supreme Cauſe, and that of the Exiſtence of Created Be- 


ſpect to 


Succeſſion, ings, is this: That, whereas the latter is a continual tranſient Succeſſion of Dura- 
tion; the former is one Point or Inſtant comprehending Eternity, and wherein 
all Things are really co-exiſtent. But this Diſtinction I ſhall not now inſiſt 
upon, as being of 10 Uſe in the preſent Diſpute; becauſe it is impoſſible to 
prove and explain it in ſuch a manner, as ever to convince an Atheiſt that there 
is any thing in it. And beſides: As, on the one hand, the Schoolmen have in- 
deed generally choſen to defend it: So on the other hand, there ® are many 


Learned Men, of far better Under/tanding and Judgment, who have rejected and 
oppoſed it. 


That we VI. The Self-Exiftent Being, muſt of neceſſity be Infinite and Omnipreſent. The 


Se/-Exi- Idea of Infinity or Immenſity, as well as of Eternity, is ſo cloſely connected 
2 8 with that of Self- Exiſtence, that becauſe it is impoſſible but Something muſt be 


lite and infinite independently and of itſelf, (for elſe it would be impoſſible there ſhould be 


2 any Infinite at all, unleſs an Effect could be perfecter than it's Cauſe;) therefore 
ent. | : it 


m Crucem ingenio figere, ut rem capiat fugientem Captum. . . . Tam fieri non poteſt, ut inſtans [Temporis] 
coexiſtat rei ſucceſſive, quam impoſlible eſt punftum coexiſtere [coextend:] linezx . . . . Luſus merus non intel- 
lectorum verborum. Gafſend. Phyſic. lib. 1. | | 

I ſhall not trouble you with the inconſiſtent and unintelligible Notions of the Schoolmen ; that it Ihe Eternity 
of God] is duratio tota fimul, in which we are not to conceive any Succeſhon, but to imagine it an Inſtant. We 
may as well conceive the /mmen/ity of God to be a Point, as his Eternity to be an Infant. . . . And how That 
can be together, which muſt neceſſarily be imagined to be co-exiſtent to Succeſlions ; let them that can, con- 
ceive. Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Vol. VII. Serm. 13. Pn ; 

Others ſay, God ſees and knows future Things, by the preſentiality and co-exiſtence of all Things in Eternity; 
For they ſay, that future Things are actually preſent and exiſting to God, though not i menſura propria, yet in 
menſura aliena- The Schoolmen have much more of this Jargon and canting Language. I envy no Man the 
underſtanding theſe Phraſes : But to me they ſeem to ſignify nothing, but to have been Words invented by idle 
and conceited Men ; which a great many ever ſince, leſt they ſhould ſeem to be ignorant, would ſeem to under- 
ſtand. But I wonder moſt, that Men, when they have amuſed and puzzled themſelves and others with hard 
Words, ſhould call this Explaining Things. Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Vol. VI. Serm. 6. 
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it muſt of neceſſity be ſelf-exiſtent : And becauſe Something muſt of neceſſity be Cranks: 


— 


ſelf-exiſtent, therefore it is neceſſary that it muſt likewiſe be Infinite. To be 6c ft 
ſelf-exiſtent (as has been already ſhown) is to exiſt by an Abſolute Necef- "** * 


ſity in the Nature of the Thing itſelf, Now this Neceſſity being Abſolute in 
itſelf, and not depending on any Outward Cauſe ; it is evident it muſt be every 
where, as well as always, unalterably the fame. For a Neceſſity which is not 
every where the ſame, is plainly a Conſequential Neceſſity only, depending upon 
ſome External Cauſe, and not an Abſolute one in it's own Nature: For a Neceſ- 
ſity abſolutely ſuch in itſelf, has no Relation to Time or Place, or any thing 
elle. Whatever therefore exiſts by an Abſolute Neceſſity in it's own Nature, 
muſt needs be Infinite as well as Eternal. To ſuppoſe a Finite Being, to be 
ſelf- exiſtent; is to ſay, that it is a Contradiction for That Being not to Exiſt, the 
Abſence of which may yet be conceived without a Contradiction. Which is the 
greateſt Abſurdity in the World. For if a Being can, without a Contradiction, 
be abſent from one Place, it may, without a Contradiction, be abſent likewiſe 
from another Place, and from all Places: And whatever Neceflity it may have of 
Exiſting, muſt ariſe from ſome External Cauſe, and not abſolutely from itſelf; 
and conſequently, the Being cannot be ſelf-exiſtent. 

From hence it follows, 

1. THAT the Infinity of the Self-Exiſtent Being, muſt be an Infinity of Full- 
neſs as well as of Immenſity; that is, it muſt not only be without Limits, but alſo 
without Dzver/ity, Defect, or Interruption. For Inſtance : Could Matter be ſup- 


poſed Boundleſs, it would not therefore follow that it was in this compleat Senſe 


Infinite; becauſe, though it had no Limits, yet it might have within itſelf many 
aſſignable Vacuities. But whatever is Self- exiſtent, muſt of neceſſity exiſt abſo- 
lately in every Place alike, and be equally preſent every where; and conſequently 
muſt have a true and abſolute Infinity, both of I ment aud Fullneſs. 
2. FROM hence it follows, that the Self- xi tα²nt Being, muſt be @ moſt 
Simple, Unchangeable, Incorruptible Being; without Parts, Figure, Motion, Di- 
vi}ibility, or any other ſuch Properties as we find in Matter. For all theſe things 
do plainly and neceſſarily imply Finiteneſs in their very Notion, and are utterly 
inconſiſtent with complete Infinity. Diviſibility is a Separation of Parts, real or 
mental: Meaning by mental Separation, not barely a partial Apprehending; (for 
Space, for inſtance, which is abſolutely indiviſible and inſeparable either really or 
mentally, may yet be partially apprehended ; ) but a removing, disjoining, or ſe— 
parating of Parts one from another, even ſo much as in the Imagination, And 
any ſuch Separation or Removing of Parts one from another, is really or mentally 
a ſetting of Bounds : Either of which, deſtroys Infinity. Motion, for the ſame 
Reaſon, implies Finiteneſs: And to have Parts, properly ſpeaking, ſignifies either 
Difference and Diverſity of Exiſtence ; which is inconſiſtent with Neceſſity: or 
elſe it ſignifies Diviſibility, real or mental, as before, which is inconſiſtent with 
complete Infinity. Corruption, Change, or any Alteration whatſoever, implies 
Motion, Separation of Parts, and Finiteneſs. And any manner of Compoſition, in 
oppoſition to the moſt perfect Simplicity, fignifies Difference and Diverſity in the 
manner of Exiſtence ; which is inconſiſtent with Neceſſity. | 
I T is evident therefore, that the Self-exiſtent Being muſt be Infinite in the 
Atricteſt and moſt complete Senſe. But as to the particular Manner of his bein 


Of the 
Manner 
our con- 


of 


Infinite or every where preſent, in oppoſition to the Manner of Created Things _ the 
mmen * 


being preſent in ſuch or ſuch finite Places; this is as impoſſible for our finite Un- 

derſtandings to comprehend or explain, as it is for us to form an adequate Idea of 
Infinity. Yet that the Thing is true, that he is actually Omnipreſent, we are as 
certain, as we are that there muſt Something be Infinite; which no Man, 
who has thought upon theſe Things at all, ever denied. The Schoolmen indeed 
have preſumed to aſſert, that the Immenſity of God is a Point, as his Eternity 
(they think) is an Inſtant. But, this being altogether Unintelligible ; that 
which we can more fafely affirm, and which no Atheiſt can fay is abſurd, and 


Ordo patrium Spatii eff immutabilis : Moveantur hea de hcis ſuis, & nowebuntur (ut ita dicam) de fe ipſis. 
Newton. Princip. Schol. ad Definit. 8. | 
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CLarx®. which nevertheleſs is ſufficient to all wiſe and good Purpoſes, is this: That whereas 
all Finite and Created Beings, can be preſent but in One definite Place at Once; 
and Corporeal Beings even in That One Place very imperfectly and unequally, to 
any Purpoſe of Power or Activity, only by the Succeſſive Motion of different 
Members and Organs: The Supreme Cauſe on the contrary, being an Infinite and 
moſt Simple Eſſence, and comprehending all Things perfectly in himſelf, is az 
all Times equally preſent, both in his Simple Effence, and by the Immediate and 
Perfect Exerciſe of all his Attributes, to every Point of the Boundleſs Immenſity, 
a5 if it were really all but one Single Point. 


That the VII. The Self-Exiftent Being, muſt of neceſſity be but One. This evidently fol- 

Selfexi-» lows from his being Neceſſaril)-Exiſtent. For Neceſſity Abſolute in itſelf, is Simple, 

flow 228 and Uniform, and Univerſal, without any poſfible Difference, Difformity, or Va- 

One. riety whatſoever : And all Variety or Difference of Exiſtence, muſt needs ariſe from 
ſome External Cauſe, and be dependent upon it, and proportionable to the Efficiency 
of That Cauſe, whatſoever it be. Abſolute Neceſſity, in which there can be 10 
Variation in any kind or degree, cannot be the Ground of Exiſtence of a Number 
of Beings, however /imilar and agreeing: Becauſe, without any Other Difference, 
even Number is itſelf a manifeſt Difformity or Inequality (if 1 may ſo ſpeak) of 
Efficiency or Cauſality. 

AGAIN: To ſuppoſe Two (or more) diſtinét Beings exiſting of themſelves, ne- 
ceflarily, and independent from each other; implies this plain Contradiction; that 
each of them being independent from the other, they may either of them be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt alone, ſo that it will be no Contradiction to imagine the other not to 
exiſt ; and conſequently neither of them will be Neceſlarily-exiſting. W hatſoever 
therefore Exiſts neceſſarily, is the One Simple Eſſence of the Self-exiſtent Being; 
and whatſoever differs from that, is not Neceſſarily-Exiſting: Becauſe in abſo- 
tute Neceſſity there can be no Dzfference, or Diverſity, of Exiſtence. Other Be- 
ings there may be innumerable, beſides the One Infinite Self-exiſtent: But no 
Other Being can be Self-exiſtent, becauſe fo it would be individually the fame, at 
the ſame time that it is ſuppoſed to be different. 

From hence it follows, 


I. THAT the Unity of God, is a true and real, not figurative, Unity. With 
which Prime Foundation of Natural Religion, how the Scripture-Doctrine of the 
Trinity perfectly agrees, I have elſewhere endeavoured to ſhow particularly, in 
it's proper Place. 

The Into, 2. FROM hence it follows, That if is impoſſible there ſhould be two different 
febility o Selfrexiſtent Independent Principles, as ſome Philoſophers have imagined ; ſuch as 
_— God and Matter, For ſince Self-Exiſtence is Neceſſary-Exiſtence; and fince it 
Principles. is an expreſs Contradiction (as has already been ſhown) that two different Be- 
ings ſhould each be Neceflarily-exiſting ; it evidently follows, that it is abſolutel 


impoſſible there ſhould be TWO Independent Self-Exiſtent Principles, ſuch as 
God and Matter. 

The Error | : | 5 

5p , 3: FRO Mu hence we may obſerve the Vanity, Folly, and Weakneſs, of Spi- 


a ; who, becauſe the Self-exiſtent Being muſt neceſſarily be but One, con- 
cludes from thence, that the whole World, and every thing contained therein, is 
one Uniform Subſtance, Eternal, Uncreated, and Neceſſary : Whereas juſt on the 
contrary he ought to have concluded, that becauſe all Things in the World are 
very different one from another, and have all manner of Variety, and all the 
Marks of Will and Arbitrarineſs and Changeableneſs, (and none of Neceſſity) in 
them; being plainly fitted with very different Powers, to very different Ends; 
and diſtinguiſhed one from another by a diverſity, not only of Modes, but allo of 
eſſential Attributes, and conſequently (fo far as it is poſſible for us, by the Uſe of 
our preſent Faculties, to attain any Knowledge at all of them) of their 85 
ftances themſelyes alſo; therefore none of theſe Things are neceſſary or Self- 


exiſtent, 


Of the Tri- 
unity. 


Una ſubſtantia non poteſt produci ab alia. Ezhic. Par. I. Prop. 6. 
Ad naturam ſubſtantiæ pertinet exiſtere. Prop. 7. 
Præter Deum nulla dari, neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia. Prop. 14. 


/ 
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exiſtent, but muſt needs depend all upon ſome External Cauſe, that is, on the One Su- Cane. 
preme Unchangeable, Selfrexiſtent Being. That which led Spinoza into his fooliſh SWVY 
and deſtructive Opinion, and on which alone all his Argumentation is entirel 
built, is, That ab/urd Definition of Subſtance ; “ that t is ſomething, the Idea of 
which does not depend on, or preſuppoſe, the Idea of any other thing, from which it 
might proceed; but includes in itſelf Neceſſary-exiftence. Which Definition is either 
falſe, and ſignifies nothing; and then his whole Doctrine built upon it, falls at 
once to the Ground: Or, if it be true, then neither Matter nor Spirit, nor any 
Finite Being whatſoever, (as has been before ſhown) is in That ſenſe properly a paz- =; 
Subſtance, but (the d 1) the Self-exiſtent Being alone: And fo it will prove © 2 
nothing (notwithſtanding all his Show and Form of Demonſtration) to his main 
purpoſe, which was to make us believe that there is no ſuch thing as Power or 
Liberty in the Univerſe, but that * every particular thing in the World is by an 
Abſolute Neceſſity juſt what it is, and could not poſſibly have been in any reſpect 
otherwiſe. Suppoting, I fay, his Definition of Subſtance to be true; yet even 
That would really conclude nothing to his main Purpoſe concerning the Neceſſity 
of all Things. For fince, according to That Definition, neither Matter nor Sp1- 
rit, nor any Finite Beings whatſoever, are Sub/tances, but only Modes; how will 
it follow, that, becauſe Sub/tance is Self-exiſtent, therefore all theſe Modes are fo 
too? Why, becauſe * from an infinite Cauſe, Infinite Effects muſt needs follow. 

Very true; ſuppoſing That Infinite Self-exiſtent Cauſe, not to be a Voluntary, 
but a meer Neceſſary Agent, that is, no Agent at all : And ſuppoſing alſo, that 
in meer Neceſſity there could and muſt be all or any Variety. Both which Suppo- 
ſitions (in the preſent Argument) are the Queſtion begged : And what he after- 


wards attempts to alledge in Proof of them, ſhall afterwards be conſidered in it's 
proper place. 


ad. tte con 


VIII. The Self-exiſtent and Original Cauſe of all Things, muſt be an Intelligent That the | 
Being. In this Propoſition lies the main Queſtion between us and the Atheiſts. 2 
For, that ſomething mult be Self- exiſtent; and that That which is Self-exiſtent, 2 be Ju. 
muſt neceſſarily be Eternal, and Infinite, and the Original Cauſe of all Things; e. 
and will not bear much Diſpute. But all Atheiſts, whether they hold the 
World to be of itſelf Eternal, both as to the Matter and Form, or whether they 
hold the Matter only to be Neceſlary and the Form Contingent, or whatever Hy- 
potheſis they frame; have always aſſerted and muſt maintain, either directly or 
indirectly, that the Self-exiſtent Being is not an Intelligent Being, but either pure 
unactive Matter, or (which in other Words is the very ſame thing) a meer ne- 
ceſſary Agent. For a meer neceſſary Agent muſt of neceſſity either be plainly 
and directly in the groſſeſt Senſe Unintelligent ; which was the antient Atheiſts 
Notion of the Self-exiſtent Being: Or elſe it's Intelligence (which is the Aſſertion 
of Sp:noza, and ſome Moderns) muſt be wholly ſeparate from any Power of 
Will and Choice; which, in reſpe& of any Excellency and Perfection, or indeed 
to any common Senſe, is the very fame thing as no Intelligence at all. s 

N ow that the Self-exiſtent Being is not ſuch a Blind and Uyintelligent Ne- 
ceſſity, but, in the moſt proper Senſe, an underſtanding and really active Be- 
ing; docs not indeed ſo obviouſly and directly appear 20 Us by Conſiderations 2 
priori; becauſe (through the Imperfection of our Faculties) we know not where- 
in Intelligence conſiſts, nor can ſee the Immediate and neceſſary Connexion of it 
with Self-exiſtence, as we can that of Eternity, Infinity, Unity, &c. But 4 po- 
ertori, almoſt every thing in the World, demonſtrates to us this great Truth; 
and aftords undeniable Arguments, to prove that the Werld, and all Things 
therein, are the Effects of an Intelligent and Knowing Cauſe. And, 


- I. SINCE 


4 Per ſubſtantiam intelligo id, quod in ſe-eſt, & per ſe concipitur; hoceſt, id cujus conceptus non indiget con- 
ceptu alterius rei, a quo formari debeat. Definitio 3. Which preſently after he thus explains : Ad naturam ſubſtan- 
tiz pertinet Exiſtere ; hoc eſt, ipſius eſſentia involvit neceſſario exiſtentiam. Ethic. Par. I. Prop. 7. 

Res nullo alio modo, neque alio ordine a Deo produci potuerunt, quam productæ ſunt. Prop. 33. 


Ex neceſſitate divinz naturz, infinita infinitis modis (hoc eſt, omnia quz ſub intellectum infinitum cadere 
poſſunt) ſequi debent. Prop. 16. 
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Clarke. 1, SINCE in general there are manifeſtly in Things, various kinds of Powers, 
WER." and very different Excellencies and Degrees of Perfection; it muſt needs be, that, 
pg in the Order of Cauſes and Effects, the Cauſe muſt always be more Excellent 
Degrees of. than the Effect: And conſequently the Self-exiſtent Being, whatever that be ſup- 
ee poſed to be, muſt of neceſſity (being the Original of all Things) contain in it 
nd the ſelf the Sum and higheſt Degree of all the Perfections of all Things. Not be- 
Order of cauſe That which is Self-exiſtent, muſt therefore have all poſſible Perfections: 
5 (For This, though moſt certainly true in itſelf, yet cannot be ſo eaſily demon- 
ſtrated 2 priori:) But becauſe it is impoſſible that any Effect ſhould have any 
Perfection, which was not in the Cauſe. For if it had, then That Perfection would 
be cauſed by nothing; which is a plain Contradiction. Now an Unintelligent 
Being, it is evident, cannot be endued with all the Perfections of all Things in 
the World; becauſe Intelligence is one of thoſe Perfections. All Things there- 
fore cannot ariſe from an Unintelligent Original : And conſequently the Selt- 
exiſtent Being, mult of neceſſity be Intelligent. | 
THERE is no Poſtiibility for an Atheiſt to avoid the Force of this Argument 
any other way, than by aſſerting one of theſe two things: Either that there is 20 
Intelligent Being at all in the Univerſe; or that Intelligence is no diftin& Perfe- 
ction, but meerly a Compoſition of Figure and Motion, as Colour and Sounds 
are vulgarly ſuppoſed to be. Of the Former of theſe Aſſertions, every Man's 
own Conſciouſneſs is an abundant Confutation. For they who contend that Beaſts 
are meer Machines, have yet never preſumed to conjecture that Men are ſo too. 
And that the Latter Aſſertion (in which the main Strength of Atheiſm lies) is 
moſt abſurd and impoſſible; ſhall be ſhown preſently. Though if that Aſſertion 
could be ſuppoſed to be True, yet even fill it would unavoidably follow, that the 
Self-exiſtent Being muſt needs be Intelligent; as ſhall be proved in my fourth 
Argument upon this preſent Head. In the mean time; that the Aſſertion itſelf, 
vg. that Intelligence is not any diſtinct Perfection, properly ſpeaking, but meerly 
a Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure and Motion; that This Aſſertion, I fay, 
is moſt abſurd and impoſſible, will appear from what ſhall be faid in the en- 
ſuing Argnment. 


om 1 2+ SINCE in Men in particular there is undeniably that Power, which we 

brelligence call Thought, Intelligence, Conſciouſneſs, Perception, or Knowledge; there muſt 

that of - of Neceſſity either have been from Eternity without any Original Cauſe at all, an 

infinite Succeſſion of Men, whereof no one has had a Neceſſary, but every one 
a Dependent and Communicated Being; or elje theſe Beings, endued with Per- 
ception and Conſciouſneſs, muſt at ſome time or other have ariſen purely out of 
that which had no ſuch Quality as Senſe, Perception, or Conſciouſneſs, or el/e 
they muſt have been produced by ſome Intelligent Superior Being. There never 
was nor can be any Atheiſt whatſoever, that can deny but One of theſe Three 
Suppolitions muſt be the Truth. If therefore the two former can be proved 
to be falſe and impoſſible, the latter muſt be owned to be demonſtrably true. 

age 7, Now that the Fit is impoſſible, is evident from what has been already ſaid 

4. in proof of the Second General Head of this Diſcourſe. And that the Second 
is likewiſe impoſſible, may be thus demonſtrated. / Perception or Intelligence, 
be a diſtin Quality or Perfection, and not a meer Effect or Compoſition of 
Unintelligent Figure and Motion ; then Beings endued with Perception or Con- 
ſciouſneſs, can never have ariſen purely out of that which had no ſuch Quality 
as Perception or Conſciouſneſs; becauſe nothing can ever give to another any 
Perfection, which it hath not either actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a higher de- 
gree. But Perception or Intelligence is a diſtinct Quality or Perfection, and not 
a meer Effect or Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure and Motion. 

Firſt ; If Perception or Intelligence, be any real diſtinct Quality, or Perfection; 
and not a meer Effect or Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure and Motion; then Be- 
ings endued with Perception or Conſciouſneſs, can never poſſibly have ariſen purely out 
of that which itſelf had no ſuch Quality as Perception or Conſciouſneſs ; becauſe nothing 
can ever give to another any Perfection which it hath not either actually in itjelf, or 
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at leaſt in à higher degree. This is very evident; becauſe, if any thing could Cranxs. 
give to another any Perfection which it has not itſelf, That Perfection would WY 
be cauſed abſolutely by Nothing; which is a plain Contradiction. If any one 

here replies, (as Mr Gildon has done in a Letter to Mr Blount) that Colours, Oracle of 
Sounds, Taſtes, and the like, ariſe from Figure and Motion, which have no ſuch 22 Pe 
Qualities in themſelves ; or that Figure, Diviſibility, Mobility, and other Quali- alſo »y 
ties of Matter, are confeſſed to be given from God, who yet, cannot, without 7!ter 7 
extreme Blaſphemy, be faid to have any ſuch Qualities himſelf ; and that there- np 1 
fore in like manner, Perception or * Intelligence may ariſe out of that which has /evera/ 
no Intelligence itſelf : The Anſwer is very eaſy: F:r/t, that Colours, Sounds, = r 
Taſtes, and the like, are by no means Effects ariſing from meer Figure and Mo— 3 
tion; there being nothing in the Bodies themſelves, the Objects of the Senſes, % Ba. 
that has any manner of Similitude to any of theſe Qualities ; but they are plainly roo pet | 
Thoughts or Modifications of the Mind itſelf, which is an Intelligent Being; S 
and are not properly Cauſed, but only Occaſioned, by the Impreſſions of Figure 

and Motion. Nor will it at all help an Atheiſt (as to the preſent Queſtion) tho 

we ſhould here make for him, (that we may allow him the greateſt poſſible Ad- 
vantage) even that moſt abſurd Suppolition, that the Mind itſelf is nothing but 

mere Matter, and not at all an Immaterial Subſtance. For, even ſuppoſing it to 

be mere Matter, yet he muſt needs confeſs it to be ſuch Matter, as is indued not 

only with Figure and Motion, but alſo with the Quality of Intelligence aud Per- 
ception: And conſequently, as to the preſent Queſtion, it will ſtill come to the 


fame thing; that Colours, Sounds, and the like, which are not Qualities of Un- 


intelligent Bodies, but Perceptions of Mind, can no more be cauſed by, or ariſe 


from mere Unintelligent Figure, and Motion, than Colour can be a Triangle, 
or Sound a Square, or Something be cauſed by Nothing. Secondly; as to the 
other Part of the Objection; that Figure, Diviſibility, Mobility, and other Quali- 
ties of Matter, are (as we ourſelves acknowledge) given it from God, who yet 
cannot, without extreme Blaſphemy, be faid to have ſuch Qualities himſelf ; and 
that therefore in like manner, Perception or Intelligence may ariſe out of that 
which has no Intelligence itſelf: The Anſwer is ſtill eaſier; that Figure, Diviſi- 
bility, Mobility, and other ſuch like Qualities of Matter, are not real, proper, 
diſtinct, and Pojitzve Powers, but only Negative Qualities, Deficiencies, or Im- 
perfections. And though no Cauſe can communicate to it's Effect any real Per- 
tection which it has not itſelf, yet the Effect may eafily have many Imper- 
fections, Deficiencies, or Negative Qualities, which are not in the Cauſe, Tho 
therefore Figure, Divijibility, Mobility, and the like, (which are meer Nega- 
tions, as all Limitations and all Defects of Powers are) may be in the Effect, and 
not in the Cauſe ; yet Intelligence, (which I now ſuppoſe, and ſhall prove imme- 
diately, to be a diſtinct Quality; and which no Man can ſay is a meer Negatzion ; ) 
cannot poſſibly be ſo. you 

HAVING therefore thus demonſtrated, that if Perception or Intelligence be 
ſuppoſed to be a diſtinct Quality or Perfection, (though even but of Matter only, 
if the Atheiſt pleaſes) and not a mere Effect or Compoſition of Unintelligent 
Figure and Motion ; then Beings indued with Perception or Conſciouſneſs can 
never have ariſen purely out of that which had no ſuch Quality as Perception or 
Conſciouſneſs; becauſe nothing can ever give to another any Perfection, which 
it has not itſelf : It will eaſily appear; Secondly, that Perception or Intelligence is 
really ſuch a diſtin Quality or Perfection, and not poſſibly a mere Effect or Compo- 


Jitton of Unintelligent Figure and Motion: And that for this plain Reaſon ; be- 


cauſe Intelligence 7s not Figure, and Conſciouſneſs is not Motion. For what- 
ever can ariſe from, or be compounded of any Things, is ſtill only thoſe very 
Things of which it was compounded. And if infinite Compoſitions or Diviſions 
be made eternally, the Things will ſtill be but eternally the fame. And all 


t If with one of Cicero's Dialogiſts they would infer that the Hole [of the World] muſt have Underſtanding, 
becauſe ſome Portions of it are Intelligent; . . . we may retort with the other Speaker in Cicero, that by 
the ſame Argument, the Whole muſt be a Courtier, a Muſician, a Dancing-Maſter, or a Philoſopher, becauſe 
many of the Parts are ſuch, Mr Tolend's Letter; Motion effential to Matter. 
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their poſſible Effects, can never be any thing but Repetitions of the fame. For 


WL Inſtance : All poſſible Changes, Compoſitions, or Divifions of Figure, are till 
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nothing but Figure: And all poſſible Compotitions or Effects of Motion, can eter- 
nally be nothing but mere Motion. If therefore there ever was a Time when 
there was nothing in the Univerſe but Matter and Motion ; there never could 
have been any thing elſe therein, but Matter and Motion. And it would have 
been as impoſſible, there ſhould ever have exiſted any ſuch thing as Intelligence 
or Conſciouſneſs; or even any ſuch thing as Light, or Heat, or Sound, or Co- 
lour, or any of thoſe we call Secondary Qualities of Matter; as tis now impoſ- 
ſible for Motion to be Blue or Red, or for a Triangle to be transform'd into a 
Sound. That which has been apt to deceive Men in this Matter, is This; that 
they imagine Compounds, to be ſomewhat really different from That of which 
they are Compounded : Which is a very great Miſtake. For all the things, of 
which Men fo judge; either, if they be really different, are not Compounds nor 
Effects of what Men judge them to be, but are ſomething totally diſtinct; as 
when the Vulgar thinks Colours and Sounds to be Properties inherent in Bodies; 
when indeed they are purely Thoughts of the Mind: Or elſe, if they be really 
Compounds and Effects, then they are not different, but exactly the fame that 
ever they were; as, when two Triangles put together make a Square; That 
Square is ſtill nothing but two Triangles; or when a Square cut in halves makes 
two Triangles, thoſe two Triangles are ſtill only the two halves of a Square; or 
when the mixture of Blue and Yellow Powder makes a Green, That Green is 
{till nothing but Blue and Yellow intermixed, as is plainly viſible by the help 
of Microſcopes. And in ſhort, every thing by Compoſition, Diviſion or Mo- 
tion; is nothing elſe but the very fame it was before, taken either in Whole 
or in Parts, or in different Place or Order. He therefore that will affirm Intel- 
ligence to be the Effect of a Syſtem of Unintelligent Matter in Motion, muſt 
either affirm Intelligence to be a mere Name or external Denomination of cer- 
tain Figures and Motions, and that it differs from Unintelligent Figures, 
and Motions, no otherwiſe than as a Circle or Triangle differs from a Square ; 
which is evidently abſurd : Or elſe he muſt ſuppoſe it to be a real diſtinf? Qua- 
lity, ariſing from certain Motions of a Syſtem of Matter not in it ſelf intelligent; 
And then This no leſs evidently abſurd Conſequence would follow, that One 
Quality inhered in another ; For, in that Caſe, not the Subſtance it jelf, the Par- 
ticles of which the Syſtem conſiſts, but the mere Mode, the particular Mode of 
Motion and Figure, would be intelligent. Mr Hobbes ſeems to have been aware 
of this: And therefore, though he is very ſparing, and as it were aſhamed to 
ſpeak out; yet finding himſelf preſſed in his own Mind, with the Difficulty ari- 
fing from the Impoflibility of Senſe or Conſciouſneſs being merely the Effect of 
Figure and Motion ; and it not ferving Hrs Purpoſe at all, (were the Thing never 


ſo poflible,) to ſuppoſe that God by an immediate and voluntary Act of his Al- 
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mighty Power indues certain Syſtems of Matter with Conſciouſneſs and Thought, 
(of which Opinion I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak ſomething more hereafter ;) 
he is forced * to have recourſe to that prodigiouſly abſurd Suppoſition, that All 
Matter as Matter, is endued not only with Figure and a Capacity of Motion, 
but alſo with an actual Senſe or Perception; and wants only the Organs and 
Memory of Animals, to expreſs its Senſation. 5 

3. That the Self- exiſtent and Original Cauſe of all things, is an Intelligent Be- 
ing; appears abundantly from the excellent Variety, Order, Beauty, and Won- 
derful Contrivance, and Fitneſs of all Things in the World, to their proper and re- 


Carſes of ſpective Ends. This Argument has been ſo Learnedly and Fully handled both by 


bings. 


Ancient and Modern Writers; that I do but juſt mention it, without inlarging 
at all upon it. I ſhall only at this Time make this One Obſervation ; That, 
- whereas 


u Scio fuiſſe Philoſophos quoſdam, eoſdemque viros doctos, qui corpora omnia Senſu prædita eſſe ſuſtinuerunt; 
Nec video, fi natura ſenſionis in reactione ſola collocaretur, quomodo refutari poſſint. Sed etſi ex reactione etiam 
corporum aliorum, phantaſma aliquod naſceretur; illud tamen, remoto objecto, ſtatim ceſſaret. Nam niſi ad 
retinendum Motum impreſſum, etiam remoto objecto, apta habeant Organa, ut habeant Animalia; ita tantum 
ſentient, ut nunquam ſenſiſſe ſe recordentur. — Senſioni ergo, quæ vulgo ita appellatur neceſſario adhæret me- 


moria aliqua, &c. Hobbes, Phyfic. Cap. 25. Sect. 5. See allo Ne 2 and 11, of the Appendix to a Collection of 


Papers which paſſed between Mr Leibniz and Dr Clarke. 
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whereas Des Cartes and Others have endeavoured to give a Paſſible Account, C:ance. 
(Poſſible, did I ſay ? nay, indeed, a moſt zmpoſſible and ridiculous Account,) how  VY 
the World might be formed by the Neceſſary Laws of Motion alone; they have ge, 14 
by ſo ſeemingly vaſt an Undertaking, really meant no more, than to explain Boyle, 7 
philoſophically how the inanimate part, that is, infinitely the leaſt conſiderable /;'* row] 
part of the World, might poſſibly have been framed. For as to Plants and It Ray, 
Animals, in which the Wiſdom of the Creator principally appears; they have % „ 
never in any tolerable manner, or with any the leaſt appearance of Succeſs, pre- NN 7 
tended to give an account, how They were originally Formed. In Theſe things, % Cre-- 
Matter and the Laws of Motion, are able to do nothing at all. And how ridi- 4% 5,0" 
culous the Epicurean Hypotheſis is, of the Earth producing them all at firſt by bam“, 
chance; (beſides that, I think, it is now given up even by all Atheiſts ;) appears . 
from the late Diſcovery made in Philoſophy, that there is no ſuch thing as equ sn 
vocal Generation of any the meaneſt Animal or Plant; the Sun and Earth and 
Water, and all the Powers of Nature in Conjunction, being able to do nothing 

at all towards the producing any thing indued with ſo much as even a Vegetable 

Life. (From which moſt excellent Diſcovery, we may, by the way, obſerve the 
Uſefulneſs of Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, ſometimes even in Matters 

of Religion.) Since therefore Things are thus, it muſt unavoidably be granted 

(even by the moſt obſtinate Atheiſt,) either that all Plants and Animals are ori- 
ginally the Work of an Inſelligent Being, and Created by him in Time; or that 
having been from Eternity in the ſame Order and Method they now are in, 

they are an Eternal Effect of an Eternal Intelligent Cauſe continually exerting his 
infinite Power and Wiſdom ; or elſe that without any Self-exiſtent Original at all, 

they have been derived one from another in an Eternal Succeſſion, by an Infinite 
Progreſs of Dependent Cauſes. The fir/t of theſe three ways, is the Concluſion 

we aſſert: The ſecond, (fo far as the Cauſe of Atheiſm is concerned,) comes to the 

very ſame Thing: And the 7hird I have already ſhown, (in my Proof of the ge 7, 
Second General Head of this Diſcourſe,) to be abſolutely Impoſſible and a Con- _ 


tradiction. f 


4. SUPPOSING it was poſſible that the Form of the World, and all the Vi- Ben he 
fible things contained therein, with the Order, Beauty, and exquiſite Fitneſs of 9/#2/-" 
their Parts; nay, ſuppoſing that even Intelligence itſelf, with Conſciouſneſs and ? 
Thought, in all the Beings we know, could poſſibly be the Reſult or Effect of 
mere Unintelligent Matter, Figure and Motion; (which is the moſt unreaſon- 
able and impoſſible Suppoſition in the World:) Yet even {till there would remain 
an undeniable Demonſtration, that the Self-exiſtent Being, (whatever it be ſup- 
poſed to be,) muſt be Intelligent. For even theſe Principles themſelves [Un:intel- 
ligent Figure and Motion] could never have poſſibly exiſted, without there had 
been before them an Intelligent Cauſe. I inſtance in Motion. Tis evident there 
is Now ſuch a Thing as Motion in the World: Which either began at ſome Time 
or other, or was Eternal. If it began at any Time, then the Queſtion is 
granted, that the Firſt Cauſe is an Intelligent Being: For mere Unintelligent 
Matter, and that at Reſt, tis manifeſt could never of itſelf begin to move. On 
the contrary, if Motion was Eternal, it was either eternally cauſed by ſome E- 

_ ternal Intelligent Being, or it muſt of itſelf be Neceſſary and Self-exiſtent ; or 
elſe, without any Neceſſity in its own Nature, and without any External Ne- 
ceflary Cauſe, it muſt have exiſted from Eternity by an Endleſs Succeſſive Com- 
munication. If Motion was eternally Cauſed by ſome Eternal Intelligent Being; 
this alſo is granting the Queſtion, as to the preſent Diſpute. If it was of itſelf 
Neceſſary and Selt-exiſtent ; then it follows, that it muſt be a Contradiction in 
Terms, to ſuppoſe any Matter to be at Reſt: And yet at the fame time, becauſe 
the Determination of this Self-exiſtent Motion muſt be every way at once, the pe 12. 
Effect of it could be nothing elſe but a . Reſt. Beſides, (as there is no 


End of Abſurdities when they once begin, ) it muſt alſo imply a Contradiction, 


to ſuppoſe that there might pgſibiy have been originally more or Jeſs Motion in 
the Univerſe than there aually was: Which is ſo very abſurd a Conſequence, 
* i 


that 
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Craxxr. that Spinoga himſelf, though he expreſsly aſſerts all Things to be Neceſſary, yet 
ſeems aſhamed here * to ſpeak out his Opinion, or rather plainly contradicts him- 
(elf in the Queſtion about the Original of Motion. But if it be faid, laſtly, 
that Motion, without any Neceſſity in its own Nature, and without any External 
Neceſſary Cauſe, has exiſted from Eternity, merely by an Endleſs Succeſſive 
| Communication; as ? Spznoza, inconſiſtently enough, ſeems to aſſert: This I 
bete 7, have before ſhown, (in my Proof of the Second General Propoſition of this Diſ- 
= #4- courſe,) to be a plain Contradiction. It remains therefore, that Motion muſt of 
Neceſſity be Originally Cauſed by Something that is Intelligent; or elle there 
never could have been any ſuch Thing as Motion in the World. And conſe— 
quently the Self-exiſtent Being, the Original Cauſe of all Things; (whatever at 

be ſuppoſed to be,) muſt of Neceſſity be an Intelligent Being. 

FROM hence it follows again, that the Material World, cannot poſitbly be 
the Original Self-exiſtent Being. For ſince the Self- exiſtent Being, is demon- 
ſtrated to be Intelligent; and the Material World plainly is not ſo; it follows 
that the Material World cannot poſſibly be Self-exiſtent. What Some have 
fondly imagined concerning a Soul of the World ; if thereby they mean a Created, 
Dependent Being ; ſignifies nothing in the preſent Argument. But it they un- 
derſtand thereby Something Necetlary and Self-exiſtent ; then it is nothing elle, 
but a falſe, corrupt, and imperfect Notion of God. 


That the IX. THE Self-exiſtent and Original Cauſe of all Things, is not @ neceſſary A.- 
2 1 gent, but a Being indued with Liberty and Choice. The contrary to this Propoſi- 
muſt be a tion, is the Foundation and the Sum of what Sp:noza and his Followers have aſ- 
” = 4 ſerted concerning the Nature of God. What Reaſons or Arguments they have 
„ offered for their Opinion, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider briefly in my Proof 
of the Propoſition itſelf, The Truth of which, appears 

This a ne- 1, In that it is a Neceſſary Conſequence of the foregoing Propoſition. For 
+ 0 AR Intelligence without Liberty (as I there hinted) is really (in reſpect of any Power, 
of the Excellence, or Perfection,) no Intelligence at all. It is indeed a Conſerouſneſs, but 
* it is merely @ Paſſive One; a Conſciouſneſs, not of Acting, but purely of being 
N Acted upon. Without Liberty, nothing can in any tolerable Propriety of Speech, 
be faid to be an Agent, or Cauſe of any thing. For to Act neceflarily, is 
really and properly not to Act at all, but only to be Acted upon. What there- 
fore Sp:noza and his Followers aſſert concerning the Production of all Things 

from the Neceſſity of the Divine Nature, is mere Jargon and Words without an 
meaning at all. For if by the Neceſſity of the Divine Nature they underſtand 
not the Perfection and Rectitude of his Will, whereby God is unalterably deter- 
mined to do always what is beſt in the whole; (as confeſſedly they do not; be- 
cauſe this is conſiſtent with the moſt perfect Liberty and Choice; ) but, on the 
contrary, mean an Abſolute and ſtrictly Natural Neceſſity: It follows evidently, 
that when they ſay, God by the Neceſſity of his Nature, is the Cauſe and Au- 
thor of all Things; they underſtand him to be a Cauſe or Agent in no other 
ſenſe, than as if a Man ſhould fay, that a Stone, by the Neceſſity of its Nature, 
is the Cauſe of its own falling and ſtriking the Ground : Which is really not to 
be an Agent or Caule at all; But their Opinion amounts to this, that all things 
are equally Self-exiſtent, and conſequently that the Material World is God: 
Which I have before proved to be a Contradiction. In like manner, when they 
See a ve. ſpeak of the Intelligence and Knowledge of God; they mean to attribute theſe 
H remark- Powers to him in no other ſenſe, than the antient Hylozorchs attributed them to 
2 2 all Matter; that is, that a Stone, when it falls, has a Senſation and Conſciouſ- 
Aa neſs; but that That Conſciouſneſs is no Cauſe at all, or Power, of Acting. 
cied a- Which kind of Intelligence, in any tolerable Propriety of Speech, is no 


how, page Intelligence 


* Spinozæ Ethic. Par. I. Prop. 33. compared with Par. II. Prop. 13. Lemma 3. 

y Corpus motum vel quieſcens, ad motum vel quietum determinari debuit ab alio corpore, quod etiam ad 
motum vel quietem determinatum fuit ab alio, & illud iterum ab alio, & fic in infinitum. Ethic. Par. II. 
Prop. 13. Lemma 3. „ | 
Ex neceſſitate Divine naturæ, infinita infinitis modis ſequi debent. Ethic. Par. I. Prop. 16. 
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Intelligence at all. And conſequently the Arguments, that proved the Supreme Cane. 
Cauſe to be properly an Intelligent and Active Being; do alſo undeniably prove HWY: 
that he is likewiſe indued with Liberty and Choice, which alone is the Power of 
Acting. 

4. is the Supreme Cauſe, is not a Being indued with Liberty and Choice, Proved 
but a mere Neceſſary Agent, whoſe Actions are all as abſolutely and naturally A . 
Neceſſary as his Exiſtence: Then it will follow, that nothing which is not,  4-4:w-a-y 
could poſſibly have been; and that nothing which is, could pgſibly not have been; 22 
aud that no Mode or Circumſtance of the Exiſtence of any thing, could pofibly ;, 1%. 
have been in any reſpect otherwiſe, than it now actually is. All which being ; 
evidently moſt falſe and abſurd: it follows on the contrary, that the Supreme r 


0 . g - Anſwer to 
Cauſe is not a mere neceſſary Agent, but a Being inducd with Liberty and Spinoza“ 


Choice. Arguments 


Tur * Conſequence; viz. that if the Supreme Cauſe be a Neceſſary Agent, N of 
then nothing which is not, could pgſibly have been; and nothing which is, could 4% Things. 
Poſſibly either not have been, or have been different from what 'tis: This, I fay, 
is expreſsly owned by Spzm9za, to be the unavoidable Conſequence of his own 
Opinion. And accordingly he endeavours to maintain, that 20 Thing, or Mode 
of Exiſtence of any Thing, could poſſibly have been in any reſpect different from 
what it now actually is. His Reaſons are; (I.) becauſe * from an Infinitely per- 
feet Nature, infinite Things in infinite Manners, muſt needs proceed; and (2.) be- 
cauſe, if any thing could poſſibly be otherwiſe than it is, the Will and Nature of 
God muſt be ſuppoſed capable of change; and (3.) * becauſe if all paſſible Things in 
all poſſible Manners do not always and neceſſarily exiſt, they never can All exiſt ; 
but ſome Things, that do not exiſt, will ſtill always be poſſible only, and never can ac- 
tually exiſt; and ſo the Actual Omnipotence of God is taken away, The Firſt of 
theſe Arguments, 1s a plain begging of the Queſtion. For, that an infinitely 
Perfect Nature, is able indeed to produce Infinite Things in Infinite Manners, is 
certainly true: But that it Muſt always actually do fo, by an abſolute Neceſſity of 
Nature, without any Power of Choice, either as to Time or Manner or Circum- 
ſtances; does by no means follow from the Perfection of its Nature, unleſs it be 
firſt /uppoſed to be a Neceſſary Agent ; and alſo, that in meer Neceſſity there muſt be 
All (or can be Any) Variety. Both which Suppoſitions are the very Queſtion 
begged, that was to be proved. The Second Argument, is (if poſſible) ſtill 
weaker: For how does it follow, if God, according to his eternal uneriing Pur- 
poſe and Infinite Wiſdom, produces different Things at different Times, and in 
different Manners ; that therefore the Will and Nature of -God, is changeable ? 
It might exactly as well be argued, that if God (according to Sp:noza's Suppo- 
ſition) does Always neceſſarily produce all poſſible Differences and Varieties of 
Things; therefore his Will and Nature is Always neceſſarily infinitely various, 
unequal, and diſſimilar to it ſelf. And as to the Third Argument, (which is mere 
Metaphyſical Trifling ;) it is juſt ſuch Reaſoning as if a Man ſhould argue, that 


a Alii putant Deum eſſe cauſam liberam, propterea quod poteſt, ut putant, efficere ut ea quz ex ejus natura 
ſequi diximus, hoc eſt, quz in gus poteſſate ſunt, non fiant ; Sed hoc idem eſt ac fi dicerent quod Deus poteſt 
efficere, ut ex natura trianguli non ſequatur, ejus tres angulos equales eſſe duobus rectis - Ego me ſatis clare 
oſtendiſſe puto, a ſumma Dei Potentia Omnia neceſſario effluxiſſe, vel ſemper eadem neceſſitate ſequi ; eodem 
modo ac ex natura trianguli ab æterno & in æternum ſequitur, ejus tres angulos æquari duobus rectis. Ethic. 
Par. I. Schol. ad Prop. 17. f ; | 

Omnia ex neceſſitate naturz divinz determinata ſunt, non tantum ad exiſtendum, ſed etiam ad certo modo 
exiſtendum & operandum ; nullumque datur Contingens. Demonſtrat. Prop. 29. | 

Si res alterius naturz potuiſſent eſſe, vel alio modo ad operandum determinari, ut naturæ ordo alius eſſet: ergo 
Dei etiam natura alia poſſet eſſe quam jam eſt. Prop. 33. Demonſtrat. | 

Quicquid concipimus in Dei Poteſtate eſſe, id neceſſario eſt. Prop. 35. 

Deum non operari ex libertate Voluntatis. Corol. ad Prep. 32. 


Res nullo alio modo, neque alio ordine a Deo produci potuerant, quam productæ ſunt. Prop. 33. 
b Ex neceſſitate divinz naturz infinita infinitis modis ſequi debent. Prop. 16. 


c $1 res alterius naturz potuiſſent eſſe, vel alio modo ad operandum determinari ; ut naturz Ordo alius eſſet: 
Ergo Dei etiam natura alia poſſet eſſe, quam jam eſt. Prop. 33. Demonſtrat. 


4 Immo adverſarii, [qui negant ex neceſſitate divinæ naturz omnia neceſſario fluere,] Dei Omnipotentiam ne- 
— videntur. Coguntur enim fateri, Deum infinita creabilia intelligere quæ tamen nunquam creare poterit: 

am alias; ſi ſcilicet omnia, quæ intelligit erearet; ſuam, juxta ipſos, exhauriret Omnipotentiam, & ſe imper- 
fectum redderet. Ut igitur Deum perfectum ſtatuant, eo rediguntur, ut ſimul ſtatuere debeant, ipſum non poſſe 
omnia efficere, ad quæ ejus potentia ſe extendit. Coroll. ad Prop. 17. 
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Craxxx. if all poſſible [Eternal] Duration be not Always actually Exhauſted, it never 
can be All Exhauſted; and that therefore ſo the Eternity of God is taken 
away. ; Which ſort of arguing, every one at firſt fight diſcerns the Weak- 
neſs of, | 
Bur whatever the Arguments were, and if they were never ſo much more 
plauſible than they really are; Vet the Aſertion itſelf, [viz.] That no Thing, or 
Mode of Exiſtence of any Thing, could poſſibly have been made in any reſpect diſſe- 
rent from what it actually is; is ſo palpably abſurd and falſe, ſo contradictory to 
Experience and the Nature of Things, and to the moſt obvious and common 
Reaſon of Mankind; that of it ſelf it immediately, and upon the firſt hearing, 
ſufficiently confutes any Principle of which it is a Conſequence. For, all things 
in the World appear plainly to be the moſt Arbitrary that can be imagined ; 
and to be wholly the Effects, not of Neceſſity, but of Wiſdom and Choice. A 
Neceſſity indeed of Fitneſs; that is, that Things could not have been Other- 
wiſe than they are, without diminiſhing the Beauty, Order, and Well-being of 
the Whole; there may be, and (as far as we can apprehend) there certainly 1s. 
But this is ſo far from ſerving our Adverſaries Purpoſe, that, on the contrary, tis 
a direct Demonſtration that all things were made and ordered by a Free and 
Wiſe Agent. That therefore which 1 affirm, contradictory to Sp;noza's Afﬀler- 
tion, is; that there is not the leaſt appearance of an Abſolute Neceſſity of Nature, 
(fo as that any Variation would imply a Contradiction,) in any of theſe Things. 
Motion it ſelf, and all its Quantities and Directions, with the Laws of Gravita- 
tion, are intirely Arbitrary ; and might poſſibly have been altogether different 
from what they now are. The Number and Motion of the Heavenly Bodies, 
have no manner of Neceſſity in the Nature of the things themſelves. The Num- 
ber of the Planets might have been greater or leſs. Their Motion upon their own 
Axes, might have been in any proportion ſwifter or {lower than it now is. And 
the Direction of all their progreſſive Motions, both of the primary and ſecon- 
dary Planets, uniformly from Weſt to Eaſt, (when by * the Motion of Comets 
it appears there was no Neceſſity but that they might as eaſily have moved in 
all imaginable tranſverſe Directions; is an evident proof that theſe things are 
ſolely the Effect of Wiſdom and Choice. There is not the leaſt appearance of 
Neceſſity, but that all theſe things might poſſibly have been infinitely varied 
from their preſent Conſtitution : And (as the late improvements in Aſtronom 
diſcover) they are actually liable to very great Changes. Every thing upon Earth, 
is ſtill more evidently arbitrary; and plainly the Product, not of Neceſſity, but 
Will. What abſolute Neceſſity, for juſt ſuch a Number of Species, of Animals 
or Plants? or who without bluſhing dare affirm, that * neither the Form, nor 
Order, nor any the minuteſt Circumſtance or Mode of Exiſtence of any of 
_ Things, could poſſibly have been in the leaſt diverſified by the Supreme 
Cauie? ' | | 
To give but one Inſtance. In all the greater Species of Animals, Where was 
the Neceſſity for that * conformity we obſerve in the Number and Likeneſs of 
all their principal Members? and How would it have been a Contradiction, to 
ſuppoſe any or all of them varied from what they now are? To ſuppoſe indeed 
the continuance of ſuch Monſters, as Lucretius imagines to have periſhed for 
want of their principal Organs of Life; is really a Contradiction. But how 
would it have been a Contradiction for a whole Species of Horſes or Oxen to 
have ſubſiſted with Six Legs, or Four Eyes? But tis a Shame to inſiſt longer 
upon ſo plain an Argument. | 


IT 


Nam dum Cometz 8 in Orbibus valde eccentricis, undique & quoquoverſum in omnes cæli partes; 
utique nullo modo fieri potuit, ut cæco fato tribuendum fit, quod Planetæ in orbibus concentricis Motu conſimili 
ferantur eodem omnes. Tam miram uniformitatem in Planetarum Sy ſtemate, neceflario fatendum eſt Intel- 
ligentia & Conſilio fuiſſe effectam. Newton. Optic. pag. 345 | 
Pons nullo alio modo, neque ako Ordine, a Deo produci potuerunt, quam productæ ſunt. Spinoza, 
at a. l 
s Idemque dici poſſit de aniformitate illa, quæ eſt in corporibus Animalium : wiz. Neceſſario fatendum eſt, 
Intelligentia & conſilio fuiſſe effectam. Neqwton. Optic. pag. 346. | 


— 
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Ir might have been objected with much more Plauſibleneſs, that the Supreme CEE. 
Cauſe cannot be Free, becauſe he muſt needs do always what is beſt in the whole 
But this would not at all ſerve Spinaza's Purpoſe. For this is a Neceſſity, not of 
Nature and Fate, but of Fitneſs and Wiſdom ; a Neceſſity, conſiſtent with the 
greateſt Freedom and moſt perfect Choice, For the only Foundation of this Ne- 
ceſſity, is ſuch an unalterable Rectitude of Will, and Perfection of Wiſdom, as 
makes it impoſſible for a Wiſe Being to reſolve to act fooliſhly ; or for a Nature 
infinitely Good, to chuſe to do that which is Evil. Of which I. ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to ſpeak more hereafter, when I come to deduce the Moral Attributes of God. 

3. Ir there be any Final Cauſe of any thing in the Univerſe ; then the Supreme . fine 

Cauſe, is not a Neceſſary, but a Free Agent. This Conſequence alſo, Spizozg f 
acknowledges to be unavoidable. And therefore he has no other way left, but Ci,, 
with a ſtrange Confidence to * expoſe all Final Cauſes, as the Fictions of igno- _ 
rant and ſuperſtitious Men: And to laugh at thoſe who are fo fooliſh and childiſh 
as to fancy, that Eyes were deſigned and fitted to ſee with, Teeth to chero with, 
Food to be eaten for Nouriſhment, the Sun to give Light, &c. I ſuppoſe it will 
not be thought, that, when once a Man comes to this, he is to_ be diſputed 
with any longer. Whoever pleaſes, may, for Satisfaction on this Head, conſult 
Galen de Uſu Partium, Tully de Natura Deorum, Mr Boyle of Final Cauſes, and 
Mr Ray of the M iſdom of God in the Creation. I ſhall only obſerve this One thing; 
that the larger the Improvements and Diſcoveries are, which are daily made in 
Aſtronomy and Natural Philoſophy ; the more clearly is this Queſtion conti- 
nually determined, to the Shame and Confuſion of Atheiſts. 

4. Ir the Supreme Cauſe be a mere Neceſſary Agent, it is impoſſible any Frometh: 
Effect or Product of That Cauſe ſhould be Finite. For ſince that which acts ne- * 7 
ceſſarily, cannot govern or direct it's own Actions, but muſt neceſſarily produce Baigs. 
whatever can be the Effect or Product of it's Nature: It is plain, every Effect of 
ſuch an Infinite Uniform Nature acting every where neceſſarily alike, muſt of 
neceſſity be Immenſe, or Infinite in Extenſion: And ſo no Creature in the Uni- 
verſe could poſſibly be Finite: Which is infinitely abſurd and contrary to Ex- 
perience. Spinoza, to ſhuffle off this Abſurdity, expreſſes the Conſequence of his 
Doctrine thus: That * from the Neceſſity of the Divine Nature, infinite Things 
(meaning infinite Number) in infinite Manners muſt needs follow. But whoever 
reads his Demonſtration of this Propoſition, can hardly fail to obſerve, (if he be 
at all uſed to ſuch Speculations) that if it proved any thing at all, it would 
equally prove, that rom the Neceſſity of the Divine Nature, only Infinite Things 
(meaning Infinite in Extenſion) can poſſibly ariſe. Which Demonſtration alone, 
is a ſufficient Confutation of the Opinion it was deſigned to eſtabliſh, 

Ir the Supreme Cauſe be not a Free and Voluntary Agent; then in every Aud fen 
Effect, (for inſtance, in Motion) there muſt have been a Progreſſion of Cauſes % 
in inſinitum, without any Original Cauſe at all. For if there be no Liberty * + 
any where, then there is no Agent, no Cauſe, Mover, Principle, or Beginning Succeſſion 
of Motion any where, Every thing in the Univerſe muſt be Paſſive, and nothing of Cale. 
Active: Every thing Moved, and no Mover: Every thing Effect, and nothing 
Cauſe. Spinoza indeed, (as has been already obſerved) refers all things to fe 
Neceſſity of the Divine Nature, as their real Cauſe and Original : But this is 
mere Jargon, and Words without any Signification ; and will not at all help him 
over the preſent Difficulty. For if by Things exiſting through the Necefity of 
the Divine Nature, he means Abſolutely a Neceſſity of Exiſtence ; ſo as to make 
the World, and every thing in it, Self-exiftent ; then it follows (as I have before 
ſhown) that it muſt be a contradiction in Terms, to ſuppoſe Motion, &c. not 
to exiſt: Which Sp:noza himſelf is aſhamed to aſſert. But if therefore, by the 

Neceſſity 


| h Naturam finem nullum ſibi præſixum habere; & omnes cauſas Finales, nihil niſi humana eſſe Figmenta. 

+ Appendix ad Prop. 36. | 
Oculos ad videndum, dentes ad maſticandum, herbas & animantia ad alimentum, Solem ad illuminandum, 

mare ad alendum piſces, &c, bid. | 

Nullus unquam rationes circa res naturales à Fine, quem Deus aut natura in iis faciendis ſibi propoſuit, deſu- 

* memus. Carte/. Princip. Par. I. F. 28. | 

Ex neceſlitate divinz nature, infinita infinitis modis ſequi debent. Ethic. Par, I. Prop. 16. 
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Cra. Neceſſity of Divine Nature, he means only the Neceſſarily following of an Effect 
—wY— from it's Cauſe, or the Cauſe neceſſarily producing it's Effect; this Neceſſity muſt 
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That Li- 


ſtill always be determined by ſomething antecedent, and fo on infinitely. And, 
this Sp;noza (though he ſeems to mean the other and equally abſurd Senſe) ex- 
preſsly owns in ſome Places to be his Meaning. There can be no Volition, faith 
he, but from ſome Cauſe, <ohich Cauſe muſt likewiſe be cauſed by ſome other Cauſe, 
and ſo infinitely. Again; Vill, ® faith he, belongs to the Nature of God, no otherwiſe 
than Motion and Reſt do; fo that God can no more properly be ſaid to act by the 


Liberty of his Will, than by the Liberty of Motion and Reſt. And what the Ori- 


ginal of Motion and Reſt is, he tells us in theſe Words: Every Body in Motion, 
or Reſt, muſt have been determined to that Motion or Reſt by ſome other Body, which 
muſt itſelf likewiſe have been determined by a third, and ſo on in infimitum. And thus, 
ſince Motion is not in any one of it's Stages of Communication 4 neceſſary 
Self-exiſtent Being, (becauſe the Body moved, may always, without a Contradt- 
ction, have been imagined to be at Reſt, and is ſuppoſed not to have Motion 
from itſelf, but from another ; ) the Opinion of Spinoæa plainly recurs to an In- 
finite Succeſſion of dependent Beings produced one from another in an endleſs Progr 


fron, without any Orignal Cauſe at all, Which Notion I have already (in the 


Proof of the ſecond General Head of this Diſcourſe) demonſtrated to imply a 
Contradiction. And ſince therefore there is no other poſſible way to avoid this 
Abſurdity, but by granting that there muſt be ſomewhere a Principle of Mo- 
tion and Action, which is Liberty; I ſuppoſe it by this time ſuthciently proved, 
that the Supreme Cauſe muſt be a Being indued with Liberty and Choice, 


af tg FROM what has been ſaid upon this Head, it ſufficiently appears, that Liberty 


in itſelf 

an impoſe 
fible and 
contradi- 
4 ory No- 
tion. 
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is not in itſelf, and in the very Notion of the Thing, an abſolute Contradiction 
and Impoſſibility; as the Pleaders for Neceſſity and Fate contend that it is, and 
place the chief Strength of their Argument in that Suppoſition. For, that which 
actually is, is certainly not impoſſible. And it has already been proved, that Li- 
berty actually is; nay, that it is impoſſible for it not to be, in the firſt and Supreme 
Cauſe. The principal Argument uſed by the Maintainers of Fate againſt the 
Poſſibility of Liberty, is this: That ſince every Thing muſt have a Cauſe, every 
Volition or Determination of the Will of an Intelligent Being, muſt, as all other 


Things, ariſe from ſome Cauſe, and That Cauſe from ſome other Cauſe, and ſo 


on infinitely. But now (beſides that in This ſort of Reaſoning, theſe Men always 
ignorantly confound Moral Moti ves with Phyſical Efficients, between which Two 
things there is no manner of Relation: Beſides This, I ſay) this very Argument 
really proves the direct contrary to what they intend. For ſince every thing 
mult indeed have a Cauſe of it's Being, either from without, or in the Neceſſity 
of it's own Nature; and it is a plain Contradiction, (as has already been demon- 
ſtrated) to ſuppoſe an infinite Series of dependent Effects, none of which are ne- 
ceſſary in Themſelves or Self-exiſtent ; therefore it is impoſſible but there muſt 
be in the Univerſe ſome Being, whoſe Exiſtence is founded in the Neceſſity of 
it's own Nature ; and which, being acted upon by nothing beyond itſelf, muſt of 
neceſſity have in itſelf a Principle of Acting, or Power of beginning Motion, which 
is the Idea of Liberty. It is true, this Argument proves only the Liberty of the 
Firſt and Supreme Cauſe, and extends not indeed to any Created Being : But it 
evinces in General, (which is ſufficient to my preſent Purpoſe) that Liberty is 
ſo far from being impoſſible and contradictory in itſelf, that on the contrary it is 
impoſſible but that it mult really Be ſomewhere4 And this being once eſtabliſhed, 
| It 
| Unaquzque Volitio non poteſt exiſtere, neque ad operandum determinari ; niſi ab alia cauſa determinetur, 
& hæc rurſus ab alia; & ſic porro in infinitum. Prop. 33. Demonſtr. : 


m Voluntas ad Dei naturam non magis pertinet, quam reliqua naturalia ; ſed ad ipſam eodem modo ſeſe habet, 
ut Motus & Quies. | 


Deus non magis dici poteſt ex Libertate Voluntatis agere, quam dici poteſt ex libertate Motus & Quietis 
agere. Coroll. ad Prop. 32. | 
n Corpus motum vel quieſcens, ad motum vel quietem determinari debuit ab alio corpore, quod etiam ad motum 
_=_ quietem determinatum fuit ab alio ; & illud iterum ab alio; & ſic in infinitum. Ethic. Par. II. Prop. 13. 
emma 3. | 


Mens ad hoc vel illud volendum determinatur à Cauſa, qua etiam ab alia determinata eſt, & hæc iterum ab 
alia, & fic in inſinitum. Spinoza Ethic. Par, II. Prop. 48. | 
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it will be eaſy to ſhow hereafter, that it is a Power capable of being communicated 3 | 
to Created Beings. Of which, in it's proper Place. WY 


0 


X. THE Self-exiftent Being, the Supreme Cauſe of all Things, muſt of neceſſity That the 
have infinite Power. This Propoſition is evident, and undeniable. For fince Is ww, 
nothing (as has been already proved) can poſſibly be Self-exiſtent, beſides himſelf ; , -»? 
and conſequently all Things in the Univerſe were made by Him, and are entirely & 4 
dependent upon Him; and all the Powers of all Things are derived from Him,“ 44 
and muſt therefore be perfectly Subject and Subordinate to Him: It is manifeſt #* ** 
that nothing can make any Difficulty or Refiſtance to the Execution of his 
Will; but he muſt of neceſſity have abſolute Power to do every thing he pleaſes, 
with the perfecteſt Eaſe, and in the perfecteſt Manner, at once, and in a Moment, 
whenever he wills it. The Deſcriptions the Scripture gives of this Power, are ſo 
lively and emphatical, that I cannot forbear mentioning one or two Paſſages. Thus 
Job ix. 4. He is wiſe in Heart, and mighty in Strength; — which removeth the 
Mountains, and they know it not ; which overturneth them in his Anger. Which ſhaketh 
the Earth out of her place, and the Pillars thereof tremble. Which commandeth 
the Sun, and it riſeth not; and ſcaleth up the Stars. Which alone ſpreadeth out 
the Heavens, and treadeth upon the Waters of the Sea. Which doth great things 
paſt finding out, yea and Wonders without number. Again ; Hell is naked before 
bim, and Deſtruction hath no covering. He ſtretcheth out the North over the empty 
place, and hangeth the Earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the Waters in his thick 
Clouds, and the Cloud is not rent under them. The Pillars of Heaven tremble, and 
are aſtoniſhed at his Reproof. He divideth the Sea with his Power, and by his Under- 

ftanding he ſmiteth through the Proud. Lo, theſe are part of his Ways, but how 
little a Portion is heard of bim? but the Thunder of his Power, ⁊ubo can underſtand? 
Job xxvi. 6. So likewiſe, 1/atah xl. 12. Who has meaſured the Waters in the hol- 
low of his Hand, and meted out Heaven with the Span, and comprehended the Duff 
of the Earth in a Meaſure; and weighed the Mountains in Scales, and the Hills in 
a Balance. Behold, the Nations are as a drop of the Bucket, and are counted as the 
ſmall Duſt of the Balance; behold, he taketh up the Ifles as a very little thing. All 
Nations before him are as nothing, and they are counted to him leſs than Nothing, and 
Vanity. To whom then will ye liken God, or what likeneſs will ye compare unto 
vim? But I do not urge Authority to the Perſons I am at preſent ſpeaking to. It 
is ſufficiently evident from Reaſon, that the Supreme Cauſe muſt of neceſſity be In- 
finitely Powerful. The only Queſtion is, what the true Meaning of what we 
call Infinite Power, is ; and to what things it muſt be underſtood to extend, or 
not to extend. : | 

Now in determining this Queſtion, there are ſome Propoſitions, about which 
there is no diſpute. Which therefore I ſhall but juſt mention. As, | 

1. THAT Infinite Power reaches to all Pofible Things, but cannot be ſaid to O/ work 
extend to the working any thing which implies a Contradiction: As, that a "* 7% 
thing ſhould he and not be at the ſame time; that the ſame thing ſhould be made on. 
and not be made, or have been and not have been; that twice two ſhould not make 
four, or that That which is neceſſarily Falſe, ſhould be True. The Reaſon where- 
of is plain: Becauſe the Power of making a Thing to be, at the fame time that it 
is 1 is only a Power of doing that which is Nothing, that is, no Power 
at all. 335 1 * | | 

2. INFINITE Power cannot be ſaid to extend to thoſe things, which imply Or Nats- 
Natural Imperfection in the Being to whom ſuch Power is afcribed : As, that r 
it ſhould deſtroy it's own Being, weaken itſelf, or the like. Theſe Things im- wii. 
ply Natural Imperfection, and are by all Men confeſſed to be ſuch, as cannot 
poſſibly belong to the Neceſſary Self- exiſtent Being. There are alſo other 
Things which imply Imperfection in another kind, viz, Moral Imperfection: 
Concerning which, Atheiſm takes away the Subject of the Queſtion, by denying 

92 wholly the Difference of Moral Good and Evil; and therefore I ſhall omit 
| . | 2 Conſideration of them, till I come to deduce the Moral Attributes of 

Vor. . | ww K , | Bo 
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Cre Bur ſome other Inſtances there are, in the Queſtion about the Extent of In. 
— finite Power; wherein the Principal Difference between us and the Atheiſts, 
(next to the Queſtion, whether the Supreme Cauſe be an Intelligent Being, or 
not,) does in great meaſure conſiſt, As | 
Of the 1. THAT infinite Power includes a Power of Creating Matter. This has 
282 been conſtantly denied by all Atheiſts, both Antient and Modern; and as con- 
Bae, ſtantly affirmed by all who believe the Being, and have juſt Notions of the At- 
tributes of God. The only Reaſon which the Atheiſts have, or can pretend to 
alledge for their Opinion; is, that the Thing is in its own Nature abſolutely 
Impolſible. But how does it appear to be impoſſible? Why, only becauſe They 
are not able to comprehend How it can be. For, to reduce it to a Contradiction, 
(which is the alone real Impofhibility,) this they are by no means able to do. 
For, to ſay that ſomething which once was not, may ſince have begun to 
exiſt; is neither directly, nor by any Conſequence whatſoever, to affert that That 
which 7s not, can be, while it is Not; or that That which is, can Not be, 
while it zs. Tis true; We, who have been uſed to converſe only with Genera- 
tions and Corruptions; and never ſaw any thing Made or Created, but only 
Formed or Framed; are apt to endeavour to conform our Idea of Creation to 
that of Formation; and to imagine, that as in all Formations there is ſome Pre- 
exiſting Matter, out of which a thing is Formed; ſo in Creation there muſt be 
conſidered a Pre-exiſting Nothing, out of which, as out of a real Material Cauſe, 
a Thing is Created: Which looks indeed very like a Contradiction. But this is 
only a Confuſion of Ideas; juſt like Childrens imagining that Darkneſs is ſome 
real thing, which in the Morning is driven away by the Light, or Transformed 
into it: Whereas the true Notion of Creation, is not a Forming Something out 
of Nothing, as out of a Material Cauſe ; but only a bringing fomething into Be- 
ing, that before had no Being at all; or a Cauſing Something to exiſt Now, 
that did not Exiſt Before ; or which, without this Cauſe, would not have Exiſt- 
ed. Which no Man can ever reduce to a Contradiction; any more than the 
Formation of any thing into a Shape which it had not before, can be reduced to 
a Contradiction. 
Bur further: The Creation of Matter is a thing not only not impaſſible in it- 
ſelf, but what moreover even by bare Reaſon is demonfirated to be True. For 
page 13. = ho Contradiction (as I have ſhown above) to ſuppoſe” Matter neceſſarily 
x1/ting. | 

Of the 2. 'T 18 poſſible to Infinite Power, to Create an Immeaterial Cogitative Sub- 
mk þ ſtance, indued with a Power of beginning Motion, and with a Liberty of Will or 
amal, Choice. This alſo has been always denied by all Atheiſts. And becauſe it is 
rial Cogi- a Propoſition of the greateſt Conſequence to Religion and Morality, there- 
, 5 1 ſhall be particular in endeavouring the Proof of the ſeveral Parts 

OT it. Sa 
Firſt: *'T 1s poſſible to infinite Power, to Create an Immaterial Cogitative 
Subſtance. That there can be ſuch a Thing as a Cegitative Subſtance, that is, 
a Subſtance indued with Conſciouſneſs and Thought, is granted by all; becauſe 
every Man's own Experience convinces him, that He himſelf is ſuch a Subſtance. 
Further; That if there be, or can be, any ſuch thing as Tamaterial Subſtances ; 
then 'tis moſt reaſonable to believe, that ſueh Subſtances as ate indued with 
Conſciouſneſs 'and Thought, [Properties the fartheſt diſtant from the known 
Properties of Matter, and the moſt unlike them, that can poſſibly be imagined, ] 
are thoſe Immaterial Subſtances ; this alſo will, I think, be granted by all Men. 
The only point therefore, that remains to be proved, is; That Jumaterial Sub- 
ſtances are not impoſſible; or, that a Subſtance [mmaterial is not a contradictory 
Notion. Now whoever aſſerts that it is contradictery; muſt affirm, that what- 
ever is not Matter, is nothing; and that, to fay any thing Exiſts which is not 
Matter, is ſaying that there Exiſts ſomething which is nothing. Which in other 
Words is plainly this; That whatever we have not an Idea of, is nothing, and 
impoſſible to Be. For there is no other way to reduce Tmmaterial Subtance to 
a Contradiction, but by ſuppoſing Immaterial to ſignify the ſame as Having 1 
Exiſtence: 
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Exiſtence : And there is no poſſible way to prove That, but by ſaying we have CTauxx. 
no Idea of it, and therefore it neither has nor can have any Exiſtence. By YY, 


which ſame Argument, Material Subſtance will in like manner be a Contradic- 
tion; For of That alſo, (viz. of the Subſtance to which Solidity belongs) we have 
No Idea. But ſuppoſing it were true (as tis indeed moſt fal/e,) that we had a 
clearer Idea of the Subſtance of Matter, than we have of Immaterial Subſtance ; 
ſtill by the ſame Argument, wherewith an Atheiſt will prove Immaterial Sub- 

ance to be impoſſible, a Man born Blind may demonſtrate irrefragably, that 
Light or Colour is an Impoſſible and Contradictory Notion, becauſe it is not a 
Sound or a Smell. For the Power of ſeeing Light or Colour, is to a Man born 
Blind, altogether as incomprehenſible and abſolutely beyond the reach of all his 
Ideas, as either the Operations and Perceptions, or even the Simple Eſſence of a 
Pure Immaterial Subſtance or Spirit, can be to any of Us. If therefore the 
Blind Man's want of Ideas be not a ſufficient Proof of the Impoſſibility or 
Light of Colour ; how comes our bare want of Ideas, to be a Demonſtration of 
the Impoſlibility of the Being of Immaterial Subſtances? A blind Man, they 
will ſay, has Te/t:mony of the Exiſtence of Light: Very true, So alſo have We, 
of the Exiſtence of Immaterial Subſtances. But there is this further Advantage 
on Our fide in the Compariſon ; that a Blind Man, excepting the Teſtimony of 
Others, finds not by Any reaſoning within himſelf, the leaſt likelihood or pro- 
bability, no not in the loweſt poſſible degree, that there can be any ſuch thing 
as Light or Colour: But We, beſides Teſtimony, have great and ſtrong Argu- 
ments both from Experience and Reaſon, that there are ſuch things as Immate- 
rial Subſtances, though we have no Knowledge of their Simple Eſſence: As 
indeed of the Subſtance even of Matter itſelf, (its Simple Subſtance, conſidered 
as abſtract from, and as the Foundation of That Eſſential Property of Solidity, 
we have no Idea: (For, to ſay that Extenſion is the Subſtance of Matter, is the 
ſame way of thinking, as to ſay that Exiſtence, or that Duration, is the Sub- 


ſtance of Matter.) We have, I fay, great and ſtrong Arguments both from 


Experience and Reaſon, that there are ſuch things as Immaterial Subſtances, 
though we have no Idea of their Simple Eſſence. Even the very firſt and moſt 
univerſal Principle of Gravitation itſelf, in All Matter; ſince it is ever Propor- 
tional, not at all to the Surfaces of Bodies, or of their Particles in any poſlible 
Suppoſition, but exactly to the Solid Content of Bodies; tis evident it cannot be 
cauſed by Matter acting upon the Surfaces of Matter, which is all 1# can do; 
but muſt (either immediately or mediately) be cauſed by ſomething which conti- 
nually penetrates its Solid Subſtance. But in Animals, which have a Power of 
Self-motion ; and in the perfecter Sorts of them, which have ſtill higher Facul- 
ties; the thing is yet more evident. For we ſee and feel, and obſerve daily in 
ourſelves and others, ſuch Powers and Operations and Perceptions, as undeniably 
evince themſelves either to be the Properties of Immaterial Subſtances : Or elſe 
it will follow, that Matter is ſomething, of whoſe Effentral Powers, (as well as 
of its Subſtance itſelf,) we have altogether as little Idea, as we have of Immaterial 
Beings: And then how are Immaterial Subſtances more impoſſible than Mate- 
rial? But of this, more hereafter. 


FROM what has been ſaid on this Head, it will be eaſy to anſwer all the Of the 


Objections, that have been brought by any Atheiſts againſt the Notion of Hu- 
man Souls being Immaterial Subſtances; and diſtin&t from Body. For ſince tis 


Immate- 
riality of 


Human 


poſſible there may be ſuch things as Immaterial Subſtances; and ſince, if any Sous. 


ſuch Subſtance Can Be, there is all the Reaſon in the World to believe that Con- 


ſcious and Thinking Subſtance In ſuch ; theſe Properties being the moſt Remote 3 FR 
from the known Properties of Matter, that are poſſible to be conceived : The M, Dod. 


Foundation of a/l the Objections againſt the Immateriality of the Soul, is entirely 


well, with 
the Four 


taken away. I ſhall not here tarry to conſider the Objections in particular, Defences 
which have been often and fully anſwered by learned Pens; but ſhall only men- ##* 


tion One, on which all the reſt depend, and to which they may all be reduced. 
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CLarxt. And it is This: ? That ſeeing the only means we have of Perception,. are the 
SY Five Senſes; and theſe all plainly depend upon the Organs of the Body; there- 


page 26. 


fame Poxwer, and Senſes only, as ! 


fore the Soul, without the Body, can have no Perception ; and conſequently is 
Nothing. Now (befides that theſe very Senſes or Perceptions, however they 
may be obſtructed by bodily Indiſpoſition, and ſo do indeed depend upon the 
Organs of the Body as to their preſent Exerciſe, yet in their Nature are really 
entirely diſtin& Powers, and cannot poſſibly, as has been before ſhewn, be abſo- 
lutely founded in, or ariſe from, any of the known Properties or Qualities of 
Matter: Beſides this, I ſay;) of Him that thus argues, I would only aſk this 
one Queſtion : Are our Five Senſes, by an Abſolute Necef/ity in the Nature of the 
Thing, All and the only Poſſible Ways of Perception? And is it impoſſible and 
contradictory, that there ſhould be any Being in the Univerſe, indued with ways 
of Perception different from theſe that are the reſult of Our preſent Compoſition? 
Or are theſe things, on the contrary, purely Arbitrary; and the fame Power 
that gave Us theſe, may have given others to Other Beings, and might (if he had 
pleaſed) have given 70 Us others in this preſent State, and may yet have made us 
capable of different ones in Another State? If they be purely Arbitrary; then 
the Want of theſe, does by no means infer a total want of Perception : But the 
lame Soul, which in the preſent State has the Powers of Reflexion, Reaſon and 
Judgment, which are Faculties entirely different from Senſe; may as eafily in 
another State have different ways even of Perception alſo. But if any one will 
contend, that theſe Senſes of ours are Neceſſarily the only Ways of Perception; 
{till the Soul may be capable of having theſe very /ame ways of Perception at 
any time reſtored to it. For as that which ee, does not ceaſe to exiſt, when, in 
the dark, all Objects are removed; ſo, That which perceives, does not neceſlarily 
ceaſe to exiſt, when, by Death, all Organs of Perception are removed. But 
what reaſon can any Man alledge, why he ſhould imagine theſe preſent Senſes 
of ours, to be neceſſarily the only Ways of Perception ? Is it not infinitely more 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this is a 4 mere Prejudice ariſing from Cuſtom, and 
an attending to bare Senſe in oppoſition to Reaſon? For, ſuppoling Men had 
been created only with Four Senſes, and had never known the ule of Sight; 
would they not then have had the very ſame Reaſon to conclude there were 
but Four poſſible ways of Perception, as they have Now to fancy that there are 
but Five? And would they not then have thought Sight to have been an Im- 
poſſible, Chimerical, and merely imaginary Power; with abſolutely the ſame 
Reaſon, as they now preſume the Faculties of Immaterial Beings to be ſo? that 
is, with 10 Reaſon at all. One would think, Men ſhould be aſhamed therefore 
to be ſo Vain, as from their own mere Negative Ignorance, without any appear- 
ance or pretence of any Poſitive Argument, to diſpute againſt the Poſib:/ity of 
the Being of Things, which (excepting only that they cannot frame to them- 
ſelves an Image or Notion of them) there is a Concurrence of all the Reaſons in 
the World to perſwade them that ſuch Things Really are. And then, as to the 


Dithculty 


P ... Si immortalis natura animal iſt, 
Et ſentire poteſt ſecreta a corpore noſtro; 
Quingue (ut opinor) eam faciendum eſt Senſibus auftam : 
Nec ratione alia noſmet proponere nobis, 
Poſſumus infernas animas Archerunte vagare. 
Pictores itaque & ſcriptorum ſecla priora 
Sic animas introduxerunt ſenſibus auctas. 
At neque ſeorſum oculi, &. 
Nec ſenſus ipſi ſeorſum conſiſtere poſſunt 
| Naribus atque manu, atque-oculis, atque auribus, atque 
Lingua; nec per ſe poſſunt ſentire, nec eſſe. Lucret. lib. 3. 
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a Has tamen imagines [ mortuorum, ] Logui volebant; quod fieri nec fine lingua, nec fine palato, nec fine fau- 
cium, laterum, pulmonum vi & fi poteſt. Nihil enim Auimo, (ſpeaking of fuch as attributed to Spirits the 
* Men indued with in this preſent State,) videre poterant: Ad Oculos 


omnia referebant. Magni autem ingenii eſt, revocare mentem a ſenſibus, & cogitationem a conſuetudine abdu- 
cere. Cicero, Tuſcul. Rueft. I. | | | 
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Difficulty of Conceiving the Nature and Manner of the Union between Soul and 
Body ; We know altogether as much of That, as we do of the Nature of the 
Union or Cohæſion of the infinitely diviſible parts of Body; Which yet no 
Man doubts of. And therefore our Ignorance can be no more an Argument 


againſt the Truth of the One, than it is a Bar to our Belief of the 
Other, 


Secondly, *T Is poſſible to Infinite Power, to indue a Creature with the Power 
of Beginning Motion. This 1s conſtantly denied by all Atheiſts; becauſe the 
Conſequence of it, is a Liberty of Will, of which I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak 
preſently. But that the Propoſition is true, I thus prove. If the Power of Be- 
ginning Motion, be in itſelf a Poſſible Thing, and allo Poſſible to be communicated ; 
Then a Creature may be indued with That Power. Now that the Power of 
Beginning Motion is in itſelf a Poſſible Thing, I have already proved, by ſhowing 
that there muſt Neceſſarily be ſomenobere a Power of Beginning Motion; becauſe 
otherwiſe Motion muſt have been been from Eternity, without any External 
Cauſe of its Being; and yet it is a Thing that has no Neceflity of Exiſtence in 
its own Nature. So that, if there be not ſomewhere a Principle or Power of be- 
ginning Motion; Motion muſt Exiſt, without any Cauſe or Reaſon at all of its 
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Exiſtence either ww:th:7 itſelf, or arr without ; Which, as I have before ſhown, page 7, 


is an Expreſs Contradiction. Wherefore a Principle or Power of beginning Mo- 
tion, there muſt of neceſſity Be, ſomewhere or other; And conſequently it is 
not in itſelf an Impoſſible Thing. I add: As a power of Beginning Motion, 
is not in ztfelf an impoſſible Thing; becauſe it muſt of neceſſity Be in the Su- 
preme Cauſe : So neither is it impoſſible to be Communicated to Created Beings. 
The Reaſon is plain: Becauſe no Powers are impoſſible to be Communicated, 
but only thoſe which imply Self-Exiſtence and abſolute Independency. That a 
Subordinate Being ſhould be Self-exiſtent or abſolutely Independent, is indeed a 
Contradiction ; but 'tis no Contradiction to ſuppoſe it indued with any Other 
Power whatſoever, ſeparate from theſe. I know, the Maintainers of Fate are 
very confident, that a Power of Beginning Motion, is nothing leſs than being 
really Independent, or being able to Act Independently from any ſuperiour 
Cauſe, But this is only a childiſh trifling with Words. For a Power of Acting 
independently in This Senſe, communicated at the Pleaſure of the Supreme 
Cauſe, and continued only during the fame good Pleaſure, is no more a real and 
abſolute Independency ; than the Power of Exiting, (which I ſuppoſe the De- 
fenders of Fate are not ſo fond to make a continual Creation, as they are to 
make the Power of Self-motion a continual External Impulſe ;) or than the 
Power of being Conſcious, or any other Power whatſoever, can be ſaid to im- 
ply Independency. In reality, tis altogether as hard to conceive, how Conſciouſ- 
neſs, or the Power of Perception, ſhould be communicated to a Created Being : 
as how the Power of Self-Motion ſhould be ſo. Unleſs Perception be Nothing 
elſe, but a mere Paſſive Reception of Impulſe; which I ſuppoſe is as clear that 
it is not as that a Triangle is not a Sound, or that a Globe is not a Colour. 
Yet no Man doubts, but that He himſelf, and ail Others, have truly a Power 
of Perception. And therefore in like manner, (however hard it may be to con- 
ccive, as to the manner of it; yet ſince, as has been now proved, it can never 
be ſhown to be impoſſible and expreſsly contradictory, that a Power of Self- 
Motion ſhould be communicated) I ſuppoſe no conſidering Man can doubt, but 
that he actually has alſo a Power of Self-Motion. For the Arguments drawn 
from continual Experience and Obſervation, to prove that we have ſuch a Power, 


are ſo ſtrong; that nothing leſs than a ſtrict Demonſtration that the thing is ab- 


ſolutely impoſſible, and that it implies an expreſs contradiction, can make us in 
the leaſt doubt that we have it not. We have all the fame Experience, the 
ſame Marks and Evidence exactly, of our having really a Power of Self-motion ; 
as the moſt rigid Fataliſt could poſſibly contrive to require, if he was to make 
the Suppoſition of a Man's being indued with that Power. There is no one 


thing, that ſuch a Man can imagine. ought to follow from the Suppoſition 
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CLarxe. of Self- Motion, which every Man does not now as much feel and actually expe- 
GYY rience in Himſelf, as it can poſſibly be imagined any Man would do, ſuppoſing 
the Thing were true. Wherefore to affirm, notwithſtanding all this, that the 
Spirits, by which a Man moves the Members of his Body, and ranges the 
Thoughts of his Mind, are Themſelves moved wholly by Air or ſubtler Matter 
inſpired into the Body; and That again by other External Matter, and ſo on; 
as the Wheels of a Clock are moved by the Weights, and thoſe Weights by Gra- 
vitation, and ſo on ; without a Man's having the leaſt Power by any Principle 
within himſelf, to think any one Thought, or impel his own Spirits in order to 
move any Member of his Body: All this is fo contrary to Experience and the 
Reaſon of Things, that unleſs the Idea of Self-Motion were in itſelf as evident- 
ly and Clearly a Contradiction, as that two and two ſhould make five, a Man 
ought to be aſhamed to talk at that Rate. Nay, a Man of any conſiderable de- 
gree of Modeſty, would even in That Caſe be almoſt tempted rather to doubt 
the Truth of his Faculties; than take upon him to aſſert one ſuch intolerable 
Abſurdity, merely for the avoiding of another. There are Some indeed, who de- 
nying Men the Power of Beginning Motion, would yet ſeem in ſome manner to 
account for their Actions, by aliowing them a Power of Determining Motion. 
But this alſo is a mere ludicrous trifling with Words. For if That Power of 
Determining Motion, be no other in a Man, than that which is in a Stone to 
reflect a Ball one certain way; this is juſt nothing at all. But if he has a Power 
of determining the Motion of his Spirits any way, as he himſelf pleaſes; this 
is in all Reſpects the very fame, as the Power of Beginning Motion. 


Of the Thirdly, Ts poſſible to Infinite Power to indue a Creature with Freedom or 
a, 5 Liberty of Will, It might ſuffice that this is at once proved by the fame Argu- 
of induing F 8 . : 
4 Creature ments, and in the fame Method, as I juſt now proved Se/f-motion, or a Power of 
| _ F 57. beginning Motion, to be poſſible: viz. becauſe Liberty muſt of neceſſity Be in the 
2 5 Supreme Cauſe; (as is at large proved in the Ninth General Head of this Diſ- 
Jill. courſe;) and therefore cannot be impoſſible and contradictory in the Nature of the 
pore 28. thing it ſelf: And, becauſe it implies no Contradiction to ſuppoſe it communica- 
ted ; as being no harder to conceive, than the forementioned Power of Beginning 
Motion: And, becauſe the Arguments drawn from Experience and Obſervation, 
are ſtronger on the one fide of the Queſtion, than thoſe ariſing merely from the 
Difficulty of our apprehending the thing, can be on the other. But foraſmuch 
as This is the Queſtion of the greateſt Concern of all, in Matters both of Reli- 
gion and Human Life; and both Sp;noza and Mr Hobbes, and their Followers, 
have with great Noiſe and Confidence denied it : I ſhall therefore, (not content- 
ing my ſelf with this,) endeavour to ſhow moreover, in particular, the Weakneſs 
of the Principal Arguments, by which theſe Men have pretended to demon- 
{trate, that there cannot poſzbly be any ſuch Power in Man, as a Liberty of Will. 
As to the propriety of the Terms; whether the Will be properly the Seat of 
Liberty or not, is not now to the Purpoſe to inquire : The Queſtion being, not 
IWhere the Seat of Liberty is; but whether there be at all in Man any ſuch Power, 
as a Liberty of Choice and of Determining his own Actions; or, on the con- 
trary, his Actions be all as Neceſſary as the Motions of a Clock. The Argu- 
ments by which Sp:n9za, and Mr Hobbes, have attempted to maintain this latter 
ſide of the Queſtion ; are all plainly reducible to thefe two. 

1. THAT, fince every Effect muſt needs be produced by ſome Cauſe ; there- 
fore, as every Motion in a Body muſt have been cauſed by the Impulſe of ſome 
other Body, and the Motion of That by the Impulſe of a Third: fo every Vo- 
lition, or Determination of the Will of Man, muſt needs be produced by ſome 
External Cauſe, and That in like manner be the Effect of ſome Third. And 
conſequently, that there cannot poſſibly be any ſuch Thing in Nature, as Li- 
berty or Freedom of Will. | 

2. THAT Thinking, and all its Modes, as Willing and the like, are Quali- 
ties or Affections of Matter. And conſequently, fince 'tis manifeſt that Matter 
has not in itſelf a Power of Beginning Motion, or giving itſelf any manner of 


1 Determination 
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Determination whatſoever ; therefore it is evident likewiſe, that it is impoſſible Cra. 
there ſhould be any ſuch thing as Freedom of Will. GY 


Now to theſe Arguments I oppoſe, and ſhall endeavour briefly to demonſtrate, Aue. 
the three following Propoſitions: + jr 

1. THAT every Effect cannot poſſibly be the Product of External Cauſes out Spine- 
but there muſt of Neceſſity be Somewhere a Beginning of Operation, or a Power =": 4 
of Acting without being antecedently acted upon. And that this Power may 
be, and is, in Man. | Peſfbilia 

2. THuaT Thinking and Willing, neither are nor can be, Qualities and 9 4%" 
Affections of Matter, and conſequently are not concluded under the Laws 
thereof. 

3. Tu Ar even ſuppoſing the Soul not to be a diſtin& Subſtance from Body, 
but that Thinking and Willing could be, and were indeed, only Qualities or 
Affections of Matter; yet even This would not at all affect the preſent Queſtion, 
nor prove Freedom of Will to be impoſſible. 

1. EveRy Effect cannot poſſibly be the Product of external Cauſes ; but there 7 ons 
muſt of neceſſity be ſomewhere a Beginning of Operation, or a Power of Acting 1 
without being antecedently acted upon: And this Power may be, and is, in « H. 
Man. The ſeveral Parts of this Propoſition have been already proved in the 3 7 Meg 
Second and Ninth General Heads of this Diſcourſe ; and in that part of this Tenth pag. -. 
Head, which is concerning the Poſſibility Of the Power of Self-Motion being = = 
communicated to Created Beings. I ſhall not therefore here repeat the Proofs ; © *” 
but only apply them to Sp;n9za's and Mr Hobbes's Arguments, ſo far as is neceſ- 
fary to thow the Weakneſs of what they have faid upon this Head in Oppoſition 
to the Poſſibility of Liberty or Freedom of Will. Now the manner of their 
arguing upon this Head, is this: That every Effect muſt needs be owing to ſome 
Cauſe : and that Cauſe muſt produce the Effect neceſſarily; becauſe, if it be a ſuf- 


ficient Cauſe, the Effect cannot but follow ; and if it be not a ſufficient Cauſe, it will not 


be at all a Cauſe of that Thing. Thus for inſtance, © whatever Body is moved, 

muſt be moved by ſome other Body, which itſelf likewiſe muſt be moved by ſome Third, 

and jo on without end. That the Will, in hike manner, of any voluntary Agent, 

muſt of neceſſity be determined by ſome external Cauſe, and not by any Power of re ts 
determining itſelf, inherent in itſelf : And That External Cauſe, muſt be determined © © 
neceſſarily by ſome other Cauſe, External to It; and jo on without End. From all 

which it evidently appears, that All that theſe Men urge againſt the Poſſibility of 
Freedom, extends equally to all other Beings (not excepting the Sypreme) as well 

as to Men: And Spinoga in expreſs Words confeſſes it. Wherefore conſe- 
quently, whatever Noiſe they make of the Strength and Demonſtrative Force of 

their Arguments; all that they ſay amounts at laſt to no more but this One moſt 

abſurd Concluſion ; that there neither is any where, nor can poſſibly be, any Principle 

of Motion or Beginning of Operation at all; but every Thing is cauſed neceſſarily, by 

an eternal Chain of Dependent Cauſes and Effects, without any Independent Original. 

All their Arguments therefore on this Head are already anſwered in the Second and pag. 7, 28. 
Ninth General Heads of this Diſcourſe ; (where I proved that there muſt of neceſ- 

tity be an O/iginal, Independent, and Free Principle of Motion or Action; and 


that, 


* Quicunque unquam Effectus productus fit, produftus eſt à Cauſa neceſſaria. Nam quod productum eſt, 
cauſam habuit integram, hoc elt, omnia ea quibus ſuppoſitis Effectum non ſequi intelligi non poſſit: ea vero 
caula neceſlaria eſt. Ilebbes, Philoſophia prima, cap. 9. 

Corpus motum vel quieſcens, ad motum vel Quietem determinari debuit ab alio corpore, quod etiam ad Mo- 
tum vel Quietem determinatum fuit ab alio, & illud iterum ab alio, & ſic in infinitum. Spinoza, Ethic. Par. II. 
Prop. 13. Lemma 3. 

t Unaquazque Volitio non poteſt Exiſtere, neque ad operandum determinari, niſi ab alia cauſa determine- 
tur, & hc rurſus ab alia; & fic porro in infinitum. Id. Ethic. Par. I. Prop. 32. Demonſtr. | 
I conceive, nothing taketh beginning from itſelf, but from the Action of ſome immediate Agent without 
itſelf. And that therefore, when firſt a Man had an Appetite or Will to ſomething, to which, immediately 
before, he had no Appetite or Will; the Cauſe of his Will, is not the Will itſelf, but ſomething elſe not in 


his own diſpoſing. Hobbes's Debate avitb Biſhop Bramhall, p. 289. 


In mente nulla eft abſoluta five libera voluntas: ſed mens ad hoc vel illud volendum determinatur a cauſa, 
quæ etiarn ab alia determinata eſt, & hæc iterum ab alia, & fic in infinitum. Spingza, Ethic. Par. II. Prop. 48. 
Hine ſequitur, Deum non operari ex libertate voluntatis. Ethic. Par. I. Coroll. ad Prop. 32. 
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Cra. that, to ſuppoſe an endleſs Succeſſion of Dependent Cauſes and Effects, without 
any Original or Firſt and Self-actuatingPrinciple, is ſuppoſing a Series of dependent 
Things to be from Eternity produced by Nothing; which is the very fame Abſur- 
dity and Contradiction, as to ſuppoſe Things produced by Nothing at any defi- 
nite Time ; the Ability of Nothing to produce any thing, being plainly the ſame 
in Time, or in Eternity.) And I have moreover proved ex abundanti, in the 
page 37. foregoing Part of this Tenth Head; that the Power of beginning Motion is not 
only poſſible and certain in itſelf, but allo poſſible to be communicated to Finite Be- 

ings; and that it a&ually Is in Man. 
_ 2. THINKING and Willing neither are, nor can be, Qualities or Aﬀections 
and 12. of Matter; and conſequently are not concluded under the Laws thereof. That it 
ling, nei- is poſſible there“ may be Immaterial Subſtances, the Notion not implying a 
oct Contradiction in itſelf: hath already been ſhown under the preſent General 
Afz4ioms Propoſition, Further, that Thinking and Willing are Powers entirely dif- 
of Matter. ferent from Solidity, Figure, and Motion; and if they be different, that then 
e 3+ they cannot poſſibly ariſe from them, or be compounded of them; hath like- 
7. 26. wile been already proved under the Eighth General Head of this Diſcourſe. It 
. * therefore, that Thinking and Willing may paſſibly be, nay that they cer- 
tainly and neceſſarily are, Faculties or Powers of Immaterial Subſtances : ſeeing 
they cannot poſſibly be Qualities or Aﬀections of Matter; unleſs we will con- 
found (as ſome have done) the Ideas of Things; and mean by Matter, not 
what That Word in all other Caſes ſignifies, a „lid Subſtance capable of Divi- 
ſion, Figure, and Motion, and of whatever Properties can ariſe from the Modi- 
fications of theſe; but Subſtancèe in general, capable of unknown Powers or Pro- 
perties entirely different from theſe, and from whatever can poſſibly reſult from 
theſe. In which confuſed Senſe of the Word, could Matter be ſuppoſed never 
ſo capable of Thinking and willing ; yet in that Senſe, (as I ſhall ſhow preſently) 
it would ſignify nothing at all to the Purpoſe or Advantage of our Adverſaries. In 
the mean time, how great an Abſurdity it is to ſuppole Thinking and Willing 
to be Qualities or Affections of Matter, in the Proper and Uſual Senſe of the 
Word; may ſufficiently appear, without any foreign Argument, from the Senſe- 
leſſneſs of Mr Hobbes's Own Explication of the Nature and Original of Senſation 
and Conſciouſneſs. The immediate Cauſe of Senſation, * faith he, 7s this : the Ob- 
;ject, or ſomething flowing from it, preſſeth the outermoſt Part of the Organ, and That 
Preſſure 1s communicated to the innermoſt Parts of the Organ ; where, by the Re- 
fiſtence or Reattion of the Organ, caufing a Preſſure outwards contrary to the Preſ- 
fure of the Object inwards, there is made up a Phantaſm, or Image: Which 
Phantaſm, ? ſaith he, is the Senſation itſelf. Again; The Cauſe of Senſation, * 
faith he, 7s an Object preſſing the Organ; which Preſſure is, by means of the Nerves, 
conveyed to the Brain, and ſo to the Heart; where, by the Reſiſtence or Counter- 
preſſure of the Heart outwards, is made an Image or Phantaſm, which 1s Senſation. 
Now What is there in all this, that does in any the leaſt meaſure tend to explain 
or make intelligible the real and inward Nature of Senſe or Conſciouſneſs? The Ob- 
je, by communicating a Preſſure through the Organ to the Senſory, does indeed 
raiſe a Pbantaſin or Image, that is, make a certain Impreſſion on the Brain: But 
wherein conſiſts the Power of percetving this Impreſſion, and of being enſible 
of it: Or what Similitde hath this Impreſſion to the Sexe itſelf, that is, to the 


Thought 


Ex quo intelligitur, Senſionis immediatam cauſam eſſe in eo, quod Senſionis Organum primum & tangit & 
premit. Si enim organi pars extima prematur; illa cedente, premetur quoque pars quæ verſus interiora illi 
proxima eſt ; & ita propagabitur preſſio, ſive Motus ille, per partes Organi Omnes, uſque ad intimam. . . . . 
Quoniam autem motui ab Obje&o per media ad Organi partem intimam propagato, fit aliqua totius Organi re- 
littentia ſiva reactio, per motum ipſius Organi internum naturalem ; fit propterea conatui ab Objecto, conatus 
ab Organo contrarius. Ut cum conatus ille ad intima, ultimus actus fit eorum qui fiunt in actu Senſionis; tum 
demum ex ea reactione aliquandiu durante, ipſum exiſtat Phantaſma; quod propter conatum verſus externa, ſemper 
videtur tanquam aliquid ſitum extra Orgnanum. Hobbes, de Senſione & motu animal, | 

y Phantaſma eſt ſentiendi Actus. Id. Bid. 


% 


z Cauſa Senſionis eſt Externum Corpus five Objectum quod premit Organum proprium ; & premendo, (medi- 
antibus Nervis & Membranis) continuum efficit Motum introrſum ad Cerebrum & inde ad Cor; unde naſcitur 
Cordis reſiſtantia & Contra- preſſio ſeu d7:]uTia, five Conatus Cordis liberantis ſe a preſſione per motum ten- 


dentem extrorſum ; qui motus propterea apparet tanquam aliquid externum: Atque Apparitio hæc, five Phan- 
taſma, eſt id quod vocamus Senfionem. Leviathan. Cap. 1, 
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Thought excited in the Mind? Why, exactly the very fame, that a Square has 
to Blueneſs, or a Triangle to Sound, or a Needle to the Senſe of Pain; or the 
Reflecting of a Tennis-Ball, to the Reaſon and Underſtanding of a Man. So that 
Mr Hobbes's Definition of Senſation ; that it is itſelf, the inmoſt and formal Na- 
ture of it, nothing but the Phantaſm or Image made in the Brain by the Preſſure 
communicated from the Object; is, in other Words, defining Bluenc/s to be 
the Image of a Square, or Sound the Picture of a Triangle, or Pain the Simili- 
tude of a Sharp-pointed Needle. I do not here miſrepreſent him in the leaſt, 
For He himſelf expreſsly confeſſes, * that all Senſible Qualities, ſuch as Colour, 
Sound, and the like, are in the Objects themſelves nothing but Motion; And, becauſe 
AMation can produce Nothing but Motion, (as likewiſe it is evident that Figure and 
all its poſſible Compoſitions can produce nothing but Figure,) therefore in Us allo, 
the Perceptions of theſe ſenjible Qualities are nothing but different Motions, If then 
the Phantaſm, that is, the Image of the Object made in the Brain by Figure and 
Motion, be (as he fays) the Senſation itſelf; is not Senſation, bare Figure and 
Motion? And are not all the forementioned Abſurdities, unavoidable Conſe- 
quences of his Opinion ? 

MER HOBBES, (as I have elſewhere obſerved,) ſeems indeed not to have 
been altogether unaware of this inſuperable Difthculty ; But he induſtriouſly en- 
deavours to conceal it from his Readers, and to impoſe upon them by the Am- 
biguity of the Word Phantaſm. Vet for a Reſerve, in caſe he ſhould be too 
hard preſſed *, he gives us a Hint, that poſſibly Sen/atzon ans be ſomething more, 
viz. 4 Power of Perception or Conſciouſneſs naturally and eſſentially inherent 
in all Matter; only that it wants the Organs and Memory of Animals to ex- 
preſs its Senſation: And © that, as a Man, if he were ſuppoſed to have no other 
Senſe but Seeing, and That ſo ordered as that his Eyes were always immoveably fix- 
ed upon one and the ſame Object, and That alſo unchangeable and without any the 
lea/i variety; ſuch a Man could not properly be ſaid to See, but only to be under an 
unintelligible kind of Amazement : So all unorganized Bodies may poſſibly have Sen- 


ſation or Perception; but becauſe for want of Organs there is no Variety in it, nei- 
ther any Memory or means f expreſſing that Senſation, therefore to Us it ſeems as if 


they had no ſuch thing at all. This Opinion, I ſay, Mr Hobbes mentions as 
poſſible : But he does it with ſuch Heſitancy, Diffidence and Sparingueſs, as 
ſhows plainly that he meant it only as a laſt Subterfuge to recur to, when he 
ſhould be preſſed with the fore-mentioned Abſurdities, unavoidably conſequent 
upon the Suppoſition of Senſation being only Figure and Motion. And indeed 
well might he be ſparing, and, as it were, aſhamed of this Subterfuge. For it 
is a Thing altogether as abſurd, as even the other Opinion itſelf, cf Thought 
being mere Motion. For, what can be more ridiculous, than to imagine that 
Matter is as eſſentially Conſcious, as it is extended? Will it not follow from that 
Suppoſition, that every piece of Matter, being made up of endleſsly /eparable parts, 
(that is, of parts which are as really diſtin Beings, notwithſtanding their Conti- 
guity, as if they had been at never fo great a diſtance one from another,) is made 
up allo of innumerable Conſciouſneſſes and Infinite Confuſion ? But it is a ſhame 
to trouble the Reader with ſo much as the mention of any of the Numberlelis 


2 Quz qualitates Omnes nominari ſolent ſenſibiles, & ſunt in ipſo Objecto nihil aliud præter materiæ motum, 
quo Objectum in Organa Senſuum diverſimode operatur. Neque in Nobis aliud ſunt, quam diverſi motus. 
Motus enim nihil generat præter motum. Leviathan. cap. 1. 

> Scio fuiſſe Philoſophos quoſdam, eoſdemque wiros doctor, qui corpora omnia Senſu prædita elle ſuſtinuerunt; 
Nec video, ſi natura ſenſionis in reactione ſola collocaretur, guomodo refutari poſſint. Sed etſi ex reactione etiam 
corporum aliorum, phantaſma aliquod naſceretur; illud tamen, remoto objecto, ſtatim ceſſaret. Nam min ad 
retinendum Motum impreſſum, etiam remoto objecto, apta habeant Organa, ut habeant Animalia; ita tantum 
ſentient, ut nunquam ſenſiſſe ſe recordentur. — Senſioni ergo, quæ vulgo ita appellatur neceſfario adhæret me- 
moria aliqua, &c. Hobbes, Phyſic. Cap. 25. Seck. 5. See allo No 2 and 11, of the Appendix to a Collection of 
Papers which paſſed between Mr Leibniz and Dr Clarke. : 

ce Ttaque & Senſioni adhæret proprie dictæ, ut ei aliqua inſita fit perpetua phantaſmatum varietas; ita ut aliud 
ab alio diſcerni poſſit. Si ſupponemus enim eſſe hominem, oculis quidem claris, cæteriſque videndi organis recte 
ſe habentibus compoſitum, nullo autem alio ſenſu præditum, eumque ad eandem rem eodem ſemper colore & 
ſpecie ſine ulla vel minima varietate apparentem obverſum eſſe ; mihi certe, quicquid dicant alii, non Fidere vi- 
deretur..; ... .... Attonitum eſſe, & fortaſſe Aſpectare eum, ſed ſtupentem dicerem, videre non dicerem. Adeo 
Sentire ſemper idem, & Non Sentire, ad idem recidunt. Id. Mid. 
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Abſurdities following from that monſtrous Suppoſition. Others therefore, Who 


—— would make Thinking to be an Affection of Matter, and yet are aſhamed to uſe 
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A ſhame- 


Either of the forementioned ways ; contend that God by his Almighty and Su- 
preme Power indues certain Syſtems of Matter with a Faculty of Thinking, 
according to his own good Pleaſure. But this alſo amounts to Nothing. For 
(beſides the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to make an innumerable company of di- 
ſtin& Beings, ſuch as the Particles of every Syſtem of Matter neceſſarily are, to 
be at the ſame time One Individual Conſcious Being: Beſides this, I fay,) either 
our Idea of Matter, is a true and diſtinct Idea; or it is not. If it be a true and 
diſtin Idea; that is, if our Idea, (not of the Subftance of Matter; for of tim- 
ple * we have no Idea; but if our Idea of the Properties which en- 
tially diſtinguiſh and denominate the Subſtance,) be a right Idea; viz. that Matter 
is Nothing but a Solid Subſtance, capable only of Diviſion, Figure and Motion, 
with all the poſſible Effects of their ſeveral Compoſitions ; as to Us it appears to 
be, upon the Beſt Examination we are able to make of it; and the greateſt 
part of our Adverſaries themſelves readily allow: Then it is abſolutely Impoſſible 
for Thinking to belong to Matter; becauſe Thinking, as has been before ſhown, 
cannot poſſibly ariſe from any Modification, or Compoſition of any or all of theſe 
Qualities. But if any Man will fay that our Idea of Matter is wrong ; and that 
by Matter he will not here mean, as in all other caſes, a Solid Subſtance, capa- 
ble only of Diviſion, Figure and Motion, with all the poſſible Effects of their 
ſeveral Compoſitions ; but that he means Subtance in general, capable of Think- 
ing, and of numberleſs unknown Properties beſides: then he trifles only, in put- 
ting an ambiguous Signification upon the Word Matter, where he ought to 
uſe the Word Subſtance. And, in That Senſe, to ſuppoſe Thinking, or any 
other Active Property, poſſible to be in Matter, as ſignifying only Subſtance in 
eneral, of whoſe Powers and Capacities we have no certain Idea ; would make 
nothing at all to the Preſent Purpoſe, in our Adverſaries Advantage; and is at 
leaſt Not a clearer and more Intelligible way of Talking, than to attribute the 
ſame Properties to an Immaterial Subſtance, and keep the Idea of Matter and its 
Properties clear and diſtinct. For I affirm, 

3. Tu Ar even ſuppoſing (in theſe Mens confuſed way) that the Soul was 
really not a diſtin& Subſtance from Body, but that Thinking and Willing could 
be and were indeed only Qualities or Affections of Matter; yet even This would 
not at all affect the preſent Queſtion about Liberty, nor prove Freedom of Will 
to be an impoſſible Thing. For, ſince it has been already demonſtrated, that 
Thinking and Willing cannot poſſibly be Effects or Compoiitions of Figure and 
Motion; Whoſoever will make Thinking and Willing to be Qualities or Affec- 
tions of Matter, muſt ſuppoſe Matter capable of certain Properties entirely diffe- 
rent from Figure and Motion. And if it be capable of Properties entirely diffe- 
rent from Figure and Motion; then it can never be proved from the Effects of 
Figure and Motion being all Neceſſary, that the Effects of other and totally di- 
ſtin& Properties muſt likewiſe be Neceſſary. | 

Mr HOBBES therefore, and his Followers, are guilty of a moſt ſhameful 


Jail Fallay Fallacy in that very Argument, wherein they place their main and chief ſtrength. 


0 r 
Hobbes, 
and his 
Folloavers. 


For, ſuppoſing Matter to be capable of Thinking and Willing, they contend 
that the Soul is mere Matter; and, knowing that the Effects of Figure and 
Motion muſt needs be all neceſſary, they conclude that the Operations of the 
Mind muſt All 7herefore be Neceſſary. That is: When they would prove the 
Soul to be mere Matter; then they ſuppoſe Matter capable not only of Figure 
and Motion, but alſo of other unknown Properties: And when they would 
prove the Will, and all other Operations of the Soul, to be Neceſſary; then they 
diveſt Matter again of all its Unknown Properties, and make it mere Solidity, 
indued only with Figure and Motion again. Wherefore, diſtinguiſhing their 
ambiguous and confuſed Uſe of the Word Matter; they are unavoidably reduced 
to one of theſe two Conceſſions. I/, by Matter, they mean a Solid Subſtance 
indued only with Figure and Motion, and all the poſſible Effects of the Varia- 
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tions and Compoſitions of theſe Qualities; then the Soul cannot be mere Matter ; 
becauſe (as Mr Hobbes himſelf “ confeſſes) Figure and Motion can never produce 
any thing but Figure and Motion; and conſequently (as hath been before de- 
monſtrated) they can never produce ſo much as any Secondary Quality, | Sour, 
Colour, and the like,] much leſs Thinking and Reaſoning: From whence it 
follows, that the Soul being unavoidably a Subſtance Immaterial, they have no 
Argument left to prove that it cannot have a Power of Beginning Motion; 
which is a plain Inſtance of Liberty. But u, on the other Hand, they will by 
Matter mean Subſtance in general, capable of unknown Properties, totally difte- 
rent from Figure and Motion ; then they muſt no longer argue againſt the Poſ- 
ſibility of Liberty, from the Effects of Figure and Motion being all unavoidably 
Necetlary ; becauſe Liberty will not conſiſt in the Effects of Figure and Mo- 
tion, but in thoſe Other Unknown Properties of Matter, which theſe Men can 
no more explain or argue about, than about Immaterial Subſtances. The Truth 
therefore is; They muſt needs ſuppoſe Thinking to be merely an Effect or 
Compoſition of Figure and Motion, if they will give any ſtrength to their Ar- 
guments againſt Liberty: And then the Queſtion will be, not Whether God can 
make Matter think, or no; (for in That Queſtion they only trifle with a word, 
abuſing the Word Matter to ſignify Subſtance in general ;) but the Queſtion will 
be, Whether Figure and Motion, in any Compoſition or Diviſion, can poſhbly 
be Perception and Thought : Which (as has been before ſaid) is juſt ſuch a Que- 
ſtion, as if a Man ſhould aſk, Whether it be poſſible that a Triangle ſhould be 
a Sound, or a Globe a Colour. The Sum is this: If the Soul be an Immaterial 
Subſtance, (as it muſt needs be, if we have any true Idea of the Nature and 
Properties of Matter ;) then Mr Heobbes's Arguments againit the Poſſibility of Li- 
berty, drawn all from the Properties of Matter, are vain and nothing to the pur- 
poſe. But / our Adverſaries will be ſo abſurd as to contend, that the Soul is no- 
thing but mere Matter; Then, either by Matter they muſt underſtand Szb/?ance 
in general, Subſtance indued with unknown Powers, with A&7ve as well as Paſ- 
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Page 25, 
40, 41 


ue Properties; which is confounding and taking away our Idea of Matter, and 


at the ſame Time deſtroying all their own Arguments againſt Liberty, which 
they have founded wholly on the &rown Properties of Matter: Or elſe they muſt 
ſpeak out, (as they really mean,) that Thinking and Willing are nothing but 
Effects and Compoſitions of Figure and Motion; which I have already ſhown 
to be a Contradiction in Terms. 


THERE are ſome other Arguments againſt the Poſſibility of Liberty, which 
Men by attempting to anſwer, have made to appear conſiderable ; when in 
reality they are altogether beſide the Queſtion. As for Inſtance, thoſe drawn 
from tbe Neceſſity of the Will's being determined by the laſt Fudgment of the Un- 
derſtanding ; and from the Certainty of the Divine Præſcience. 

As to the former, viz. the Neceſſity of the Will's being determined by the lai! 
Judgment of the Underſtanding : This is only a Neceſſity upon Suppoſition ; that 
is to lay, a Neceſſity that a Man ſhould Will a Thing, when it is /uppo/ed that he 
does Will it: Juſt as if one ſhould affirm, that every Thing which Is, is there- 
fore Neceſſary to Be, becauſe, when it Is, it cannot but Be. It is exactly the 
ſame Kind of Argument, as that by which the True Church is proved to be In- 
fallible : Becauſe Truth cannot err; and they who are in the Right, cannot poſ- 
ſibly, while they are ſo, be in the Yrong. Thus, whatever a Man at any 
Time freely Wills or Does: it is evident (even upon Suppoſition of the moſt per- 
fect Liberty,) that he cannot (at that Time) but will or do it; becauſe it is im- 
poſſible any thing ſhould be 7 ͥ ed and not willed, (whether it be freely or neceſ- 
farily,) or that it ſhould be done and not done, at the fame time. The neceſſity 
therefore of the Will's being determined by the laſt fudgment of the Underſtanding, 
is (I fay) only a Neceſſity upon Suppoſition ; a Neceflity that a Man ſhould 


Will a thing, when it is ſuppoſed that he does Will it. For, the laſt Fudgment 
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Carts. of the Underſtanding, is nothing elſe but a Man's final Determining, (after more 


— 


or leſs Conſideration, ) either to Chooſe or not to Chooſe a thing; that is, it is the 
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very fame with the Aci of Volition. Or elſe, if the Aci of Volition be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding ; then the Act of Volition, or ra- 
ther the Beginning of Action, conſequent upon upon the /aſt Judgment of the 
Underſtanding, is not determined or cauſed by that laſt Judgment, as by the phy- 


fical Efficient, but only as the Moral Motive. For the true, proper, immediate, 


phyſical Efficient Cauſe of Action, is the Power of Self-metron in Men, which ex- 
erts itſelf freely in conſequence of the at Fudgment of the Underſtanding. But 
the loſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, is not itſelf a phyfical Efficient, but merely 
a Moral Motive, upon which the phyjical Efficient or motive Power begins to Act. 
The Neceſſity theretore, by which the Power of Acting follows the Judgment of 
the Underjianding, is only a Moral Neceſſity ; that is, no Neceſſity at all, in the 
Senſe wherein the Oppoſers of Liberty underſtand Neceſſity. For Moral Nece/- 


ſity, is evidently conſiſtent with the moſt perfect Natural Liberty. For In- 


ſtance: A Man intirely free from all Pain of Body and Diſorder of Mind, judges 
it unreaſonable for to Hurt or Deſtroy himſelf; And, being under no Tempta- 
tion or External Violence, he cannot poſſibly act contrary to this Judgment; not 
becauſe he wants a Natural or Phyjical Power ſo to do, but becauſe it is abſurd 
and miſchievous, and morally impoſſible, for him to Chooſe to do it. Which 
alſo is the very Reaſon, why the moſt perfe& rational Creatures ſuperiour to 
Men, cannot do Evil: Not becauſe they want a Natural Power to perform the 
Material Action; but becauſe it is morally impoſſible, that, with a perfect Know- 
ledge of what is Beſt, and without any Temptation to Evil, their Will ſhould 
determine itſelf to Chooſe to Act Fooliſhly and Unreaſonably. Here therefore 
ſeems at laſt really to lie the fundamental Error, both of thoſe who argue againſt 
the Liberty of the Will, and of thoſe who but too confuſedly defend it: They do 
not make a clear diſtinction between moral Metives, and Cauſes Phyſically Efficient ; 
Which Two things have no fimilitude at all. Laſtly; if the Maintainers of 
Fate ſhall alledge, that, after all, they think a Man, free from all Pain of Body 
and Diſorder of Mind, is under not only a Moral but alſo a Natural Impoſſibi- 
lity of hurting or deſtroying himſelf; becauſe neither his Judgment nor his Will, 
without ſome Impulſe External to both, can any more poſſibly be determined to 


any Action, than one Body can begin to move, without being impelled by ano- 


ther: I anſwer; This is forſaking the Argument drawn from the Neceſſity of 
the Will's following the Underſtanding, and recurs to the former Argument of 
the abſolute Impoſſibility of there being any where a flirt Principle of Motion at 
all: Which has been abundantly anſwered already. 

SoME ingenious and able Writers have ſpoken with much confuſedneſs upon 
This Head, by miſtaking (as it ſeems to me) the Subject of the Queſtion, and 
herein the Nature of Liberty conſiſts. 

Fox it being evident, that a Free Agent cannot chooſe whether he ſhall have 
a Will or no Will; that is, whether he ſhall be what he zs, or no; but (the Two 
Contradictories of Acting or not Acting, being always neceſſarily before him,) he 
mult of Neceſſity, and eſſentially to his being a Free Agent, perpetually Will one of 
theſe two things, either to Ad or to Forbear Acting; This has raiſed in the 


Minds, even of Some conſiderate Perſons, great Doubts concerning the Peo/ſibi- 
lity of Liberty. | | 


Bur This Difficulty (if it be any Difficulty) ariſes merely from not apprehend- 
ing rightly hat Liberty is. For the Effence of Liberty conſiſts, not in the A- 
gent's chooſing whether he ſhall have a Will or No Will; that is, whether he 
ſhall be at all az Agent, or no; whether he ſhall be what he is, or 7s: But it 
conſiſts in his being an Agent, that is, in his having a continual Power of ch. 
ing, whether he ſhall Act, or whether he ſhall forbear Acting. Which Power 
of Agency or Free Choice, (for Theſe are preciſely identical Terms, and a Neceſſa- 
ry Agent is an expreſs Contradiction) is not at all prevented by Chains or Priſons : 
For a Man who cheeſes to endeavour to move out of his Place, is therein as much 
a Free Agent, as he that actually moves out of his Place, Nor is this Free 
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Agency at all diminiſhed, by the impoſſibility of his chooſing two Contradiffories Crane, 
at once ; or by the Neelie, that one of Tuo Contradictories muſt always be done 


A Man that Sits ; whether he be or be not a Free Agent, cannot poſſibly both 
fit and riſe up at the ſame time: Nor can he poſſibly chooſe both to act and not 7o 
att at the ſame time. Not, for want of Freedom; but becauſe the Exerciſe of 
That very Freedom, ap” ing chooſing the One, does itſelf Neceſſarily make the 
contrary to be at that Time impoſſible. Nor does Freedom of Will, in any manner 
fuppoſe a Power in the Agent, of choo/ing whether he ſhall Will at all, or no. 
For a Free Agent may be, and indeed eſſentially every Free Agent nuſt be, nece/- 
ſarily Free; that is, has it af in his Power, not to be Free. 

GOD is, by Neceſſity of Nature, a Free Agent: And he can no more poſlibly 
o_ to be ſo, than he can ceaſe to exiſt, He muſt of Neceſſity, every Moment, 
either chooſe to act, or chooſe to forbear acting; becauſe Two Contradictories cannot 
poſſibly be true at once. But which of theſe Two he ſhall chooſe, in This he is 
at perfect Liberty: And to ſuppoſe him not to be fo, is contradictorily ſuppoſing 
him not to be the Firſt Cauſe, but to be acted by ſome Superior Power, ſo as to 
be Himſelf no Agent at all. 


Man alſo is by Neceſſity (not in the Nature of Things, but through God's Ap- 


pointment) a Free Agent. And it is no otherwiſe in his Power to ceaſe to be 


ſuch, than by depriving himſelf of Lyfe. | 

Tu Neceſſity therefore of continually chooſing one of the Two, either to act or 
to forbear acting; (Which Neceſſity nothing but a Free Agent can poſſibly be ca- 
pable of: For Neceſſary Agents, as they are called, can neither chooſe to act, nor to 
forbear acting; they being indeed No Agents at all:) The Neceſity, I ſay, of con- 
tinually chooſing one of the two, either to act or to forbear acting, is not incon/iſtent 
with, or an Argument againſt, Liberty; but is zzſelf the very Eſſence of Liberty. 


TAE other Argument which I ſaid has alſo frequently been urged againſt the 7 Ce-- 
Poſſibility of Liberty, is the Certainty of the Divine Preſcience. But this alſo is 999 9 


Vue 


entirely beſides the Queſtion. For if there be no other Arguments, by which it Fe- 
can be proved antecedently, that all Actions are Neceſſary; it is certain it can Le, not 


never be made to appear to follow from Preſcience alone, that they muſt be ſo. 


inconſiſtent 


with the 


That is; if pon other Accounts there be no Impoſſibility, but that the Actions of Libere 
Men may be free; the bare Certainty of the Divine Fore-knowledge can never be Mens Ati. 
proved to deſtroy That Freedom, or make Any Alteration in the Nature of““ 


Mens Actions: And conſequently the Certainty of Preſcience, ſeparated from other 
Arguments, is altogether beſides the Queſtion concerning Liberty. As to the 
other Arguments, uſually intermingled with this Queſtion; they have all, I 
think, been anſwered already. And now, that the bare Certainty of the Divine 
Fore-knowledge (if upon other Accounts there be no Impoſſibility for the Actions 
of Men to be free) can never be proved to deſtroy that Freedom ; is very evident. 
For bare Fore-knowledge, has no Influence at all in any Reſpect ; nor affects, in 
any meaſure, the Manner of the Exiſtence of any Thing. All that the greateſt 
Oppoſers of Liberty have ever urged, or can urge upon this Head, amounts only to 
This; that Fore-knowledge implies Certainty, and Certainty implies Neceſſity. But 
neither is it true, that Certainty implies Neceſſity ; neither does Fore-knowledge imply 
any other Certainty, than fuch a Certainty only, as would be equally in Things, 
though there was no Fore-knowledge. For, 

(1.) Tye Certainty of Fore-knowledge does not cauſe the Certainty of Things, 
but is itſelf founded on the Reality of their Exiſtence. Whatever now Is, it is 
certain that it Js; and it was yeſterday, and from Eternity as certainly true, 
that the thing world be to day, as it is now certain that it Is. And this Cer- 
tainty of Event is equally the fame, whether it be ſuppoſed that the Thing could 
be Fore-known, or not. For whatever at any time Js; it was certainly true 
from Eternity, as to the Event, that That Thing would be : And this certain 
Truth of every future Event, would not at all have been the leſs, though there 
had been no ſuch thing as Fore-knowledge. Bare Preſcience therefore, has 10 
Influence at all upon any thing ; nor contributes in the leaſt, towards the mak- 


ing it Neceſſary, We may illuſtrate this, in ſome meaſure, by the Compariſon 
V N 8 of 
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Cianke. of our own Knawledge. We know certainly, that ſome Things Are ; and when 
WY” we know that they are, they cannot but Be: Yet it is evident our Knowledge 
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does not at all affect the Things, to make them more Neceſſary or more Certain. 
Now Fore-knowledge in God, is the very ſame as Knowledge. All things are to 
him as if they were equally preſent, to all the Purpoſes of Knowledge and 
Power. He knows perfectly every thing that Is: and he knows whatever ſhall 
be, in the ſame manner as he knows what Is. As therefore Knowledge has no 
Influence on Things that are; ſo neither has Fore-knowledge on Things that ſhall 
be. It is true: The Manner how God can foreſee Future Things, without a 
Chain of Neceſſary Cauſes, is impoſſible for us to explain di/tzn&ly. Though 
fome ſort of general Notion, we may conceive of it. For, as a Man who has 
no Influence over another Perſon's Actions, can yet often perceive before-hand 
what That other will do; and a Wiſer and more experienced Man, will {till, 
with greater probability, foreſee what Another, whoſe Diſpoſition he 1s per- 
fectly acquainted with, will in certain Circumſtances do; and an Angel, with 
ſtill much Leſs degrees of Error, may have a further Proſpect into Mens future 
Actions: So it is very reaſonable to apprehend, that God, without influencing 
Mens Wills by his Power, yet by his Forefight cannot but have as much Cer- 
tainer a knowledge of future free Events, than either Men or Angels can poſſibly 
have; as the Perfection of His Nature is greater than that of thezrs. The diſtinct 
Manner how he foreſees theſe Things, is indeed impgſſible for us to explain. But 
ſo alſo are numberleſs other Things, which yet no Man doubts the Truth of. 
And if there were any Strength in this Argument; it would prove, not againſt 
Liberty, but againſt Preſcience itſelf. For if theſe two things were really incon- 

ent, and one of them muſt be deſtroyed ; the introducing an abſolute and univer- 
fal Fatality, which evidently deſtroys all Religion and Morality, would tend 
more of the two to the Diſhonour of God, than the denying him a Fore- 
knowledge, which upon this Suppoſition would be impoſſible, and imply a Con- 
tradiction to conceive him to have; and the denying of which, would, in ſuch 
caſe, be no more a Diminution of his Omniſcience, than the denying him the Power 
of working Contradictions, is taking away his Omnpotence, But the Caſe is not 
thus. For though we cannot indeed clearly and diſtinctly explain the Manner of 


God's fore-ſeeing the Actions of Free-Agents, yet thus much we know, that 


the bare Fore-knowledge of any Action, that would upon all other accounts be 
Free, cannot alter or diminiſh that Freedom; it being evident, that Fore- 
knowledge adds no other Certainty to any thing, than what it would equally 
have tho' there was no Fore-knowledge. Unleſs therefore we be antecedently 
certain, that nothing can poſſibly be free; and that Liberty is in itſelf abſolutely 
an Inconſiſtent and Contradictory Notion, (as I have above ſhown that it is 
not ; ) bare Fore-knowledge, which makes no Alteration at all in any thing, will 
not be any way inconſiſtent with Liberty; how great Difficulty ſoever 
there may be, in comprehending the manner of ſuch Fore-knowledge. For if 
Liberty be in itſelf poſſible ; the bare Fore-/jght of a free Action before it be 
done, is nothing different (to any purpoſe in the preſent Queſtion) from a 
ſimple Knowledge of it, when it is done: Both theſe kinds of Knowledge, im- 
plying plainly a Certainty only of the Event, (which would be the fame tho 
there was no ſuch Knowledge;) and not at all any Neceſſity of the Thing. 
For, | 
(2.) As Fore-knowledge implies not any other Certainty, than ſuch -as would 
be equally in Things, though there was no Fore-knowledge : So neither does this 
Certainty of Event, in any ſort imply Necefity. For, let a Fataliſt /uppeye, 
(what he does not yet grant) that there was in Man (as we aſſert) a Power of 
beginning Motion, that is, of acting freely; and let him ſuppoſe further, if he 
pleaſe, that thoſe Actions could not pofhbly be fore-known : Will there not 
yet, notwithſtanding this Suppoſition, be in the Nature of things the lame Cer- 
tainty of Event. in every one of the Man's Actions, as if they were never ſo fatal 
and neceſſary ? For inſtance : Suppoſe the Man by an internal Principle of Mo- 
tion, and an abſolute Freedom of Will, without any External Cauſe or Impulſe 
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at all, does ſome particular Action to Day; and ſuppoſe it was not poſſible that C:ancy. 
this Action ſhould have been foreſeen Nſerday; was there not nevertheleſs the 


ſame Certainty of Event, as if it had been foreſeen ? That is, would it not, not- 
withſtanding the ſuppoſed Freedom, have been as certain a Truth Yeſterday and 
from Eternity, that this Action was in Event % be performed to Day, (though 
ſuppoſed never fo impoſſible to have been fore-known) as it 1s now a certain and 
infallible Truth that it Is performed ? Mere Certainty of Event therefore, does 
not in any meaſure imply Necęſſity: And conſequently Fore-knowledge, however 
difficult to be explained as to the manner of it, yet, (ſince it is manifeſt it im- 
plies no other Certainty, but only That Certainty of Eyent which the Thing 


would equally have without being fore-known) it is evident that I alſo implies 
no Neceſſity. 


AND now having, as I hope, ſufficiently proved both the Poſſibility and the or - © 


real Exiſtence of Liberty: I ſhall, from what has been faid on this Head, draw 
only this one Inference ; that hereby we are enabled to anſwer that antient and 
great Queſtion, [IId Sο 79 xxx» :] What is the Cauſe and Original of Evil? 
For Liberty implying a Natural Power of doing Evil, as well as Good ; and 
the imperfect Nature of Finite Beings, making it poſſible for them to abuſe This 
their Liberty to an actual Commiſſion of Evil; and it being Neceſſary to the 
Order and Beauty of the Whole, and for diſplaying the Infinite Wiſdom of the 
Creator, that there ſhould be different and various Degrees of Creatures, whereot 
conſequently ſome muſt be 4% perfect than others; hence there neceſſarily ariſes 
a Poſſibility of Evil, notwithſtanding that the Creator is infinitely Good. In 
ſhort, thus. All that we call Evil, is either an Evil of Imperfection, as the 
Want of certain Faculties and Excellencies which other Creatures have; or Natural 
Evil, as Pain, Death, and the like; or Moral Evil, as all kinds of Vice. The 


forf of theſe, is not properly an Eyil. For every Power, Faculty or Perfection, 


which any Creature enjoys, being the Free Gift of God, which he was no more 
obliged to beſtow, than he was to confer Being or Exiſtence itſelf ; it is plain, 
the Want of any certain Faculty or Perfection in any kind of Creatures, which 
never belonged to their Nature, is no more an Evil to them, than their never 
having been Created or brought into Being at all, could properly have been called 
an Evil. The Second kind of Evil, which we call Natural Evil, is either a 
Neceſſary Conſequence of the former; as Death, to a Creature on whoſe Nature 
Immortality was never conferred ; and then it is no more properly an Evil, than 
the former: Or elſe it is counterpoiſed in the whole, with as great or greater 
Good; as the Aflictions and Sufferings of Good Men ; and then alſo it is not pro- 
perly an Evil: Or elſe, laſtly, it is a Puni/hment ; and then it is a Neceſſary 
Conſequent of the Third and laſt fort of Evil, vis. Moral Evil. And This ariſes 
wholly from the Abuſe of Liberty; which God gave to his Creatures for other 
Purpoſes, and which it was reaſonable and fit to give them for the Perfection 
and Order of the whole Creation : Only They, contrary to God's Intention and 
Command, have abuſed what was neceſſary for the Perfection of the whole, to 
the Corruption and Depravation of themſelves. And thus all forts of Evils have 


entered into the World, without any Diminution, to the Infinite Goodneſs of 
the Creator and Governor thereof, 
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XI. The Supreme Cauſe and Author of all Things, muſt of neceſſity be infinitely Tas tix 


Wife. This Propoſition is evidently Conſequent upon thoſe that have already 


been proved: And thoſe being eſtabliſhed, This, as admitting no further Diſ- =. ge 
pute, needs not to be largely inſiſted upon. For nothing is more evident, than % Things, 


that an Infinite, Omnipreſent, Intelligent Being, muſt know perfectly all Things 


Author of all Wings; from whom alone all the Powers of all Things are derived, and Mi. 


on whom they continually depend; muſt alſo know perfectly all the Conſequences 
of thoſe Powers, that is, all Poſſibilities of Things to come, and what in every 
reſpect is beſt. and wiſeſt to be done: And that, having infinite Power, he can 


never 


S upreme 


muſt of Ne- 
ct it be in- 


that are; And that He who alone is Self-exitent and Eternal, the ſole Cauſe and frites 
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CLarxr. never be controlled or 3 from doing what he ſo knows to be fitteſt, 
From all which, it mani 


eſtly follows, that every Effe& of the Supreme Cauſe, 
muſt be.the Product of Infinite Wiſdom. More particularly : The Supreme Be- 
ing, becauſe he is Infinite, muſt be every where preſent: And becauſe he is an 
Infinite Mind or Intelligence, therefore wherever he Is, his Knowledge Is, which 
is inſeparable from his Being, and muſt therefore be infinite likewiſe : And wher- 
ever his Infinite Knowledge is, it muſt neceſſarily have a full and perfect Proſpect 
of all Things, and nothing can be concealed from its Inſpection: He includes 
and ſurrounds every thing with his boundleſs Preſence ; and penetrates every part 
of their Subſtance with his All-ſeeing Eye: So that the inmoſt Nature and Eſ- 
ſence of all things, are perfectly naked and open to his View; and even the 
deepeſt Thoughts of Intelligent Beings themſelves, manifeſt in his fight. Fur- 
ther; All Things being not only preſent to him, but alſo intirely Depending 
upon him, and having received both their Being itſelf, and all their Powers and 
Faculties from Him; it is manifeſt, that as he knows all Things that are, ſo he 
muſt likewiſe know all Poſſibilities of Things, that is, all Effects that Can be. 
For, being himſelf alone Self-exiſtent, and having alone given to all Things all 
the Powers and Faculties they are indued with; it is evident He muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity know perfectly what All and Each of thoſe Powers and Faculties, which are 
derived wholly from himſelf, can poſſibly produce: And ſeeing at one boundleſs 
View, all the poſſible Compoſitions and Diviſions, Variations and Changes, 
Circumſtances and Dependencies of Things; all their poſſible Relations one to 
another, and their Diſpoſitions or Fitneſſes to certain and reſpective Ends, he 
muſt, without Poſſibility of Error, know exactly what is beſt and propereſt in 
every one of the Infinite poſſible Caſes or Methods of diſpoſing Things; and under- 
ſtand perfectly how to order and direct the reſpective means, to bring about what 
he ſo knows to be, in its Kind, or in the Whole, the Beſt and Fitteſt in the End. 
This is what we mean by Infinite Wiſdom. And having before ſhown, (which 
indeed is alſo evident of itſelf,) that the Supreme Cauſe is moreover All Power- 


ful; fo that He can no more be prevented by Force or Oppoſition, than he can 


be hindered by Error or Miſtake, from Effecting always what is abſolutely Fit- 
teſt and Wiſeſt to be done: It follows undeniably, that he is a&ually and effec- 
tually, in the higheſt and moſt complete ſenſe, Infinitely Wife; and that the 
World, and all Things therein, mult be and are Effects of Infinite Wiſdom. 
This is Demonſtration 2 priori. The Proof à poſteriori, of the Infinite Wiſdom 
of God, from the Conſideration of the Exquiſite Perfection and Conſummate 
Excellency of his Works; is no leſs ſtrong and undeniable. But I ſhall not in- 
large upon This Argument; becauſe it has often already been accurately and 


ſtrongly urged, to the everlaſting Shame and Confuſion of Atheiſts, by the 


ableſt and learnedeſt Writers both of Antient and Modern Times . I ſhall here 
obſerve only this One Thing; That the older the World grows, and the deeper 
Men inquire into Things, and the more accurate Obſervations they make, and 
the more and greater Diſcoveries they find out; the ſtronger this Argument con- 
tinually grows ?: Which is a certain Evidence of its being founded in Truth. 
If Galen ſo many Ages ſince, could find in the Conſtruction and Conſtitution 
of the parts of a Human Body, ſuch undeniable marks of Contrivance and De- 
ſign, as forced him Then to acknowledge and admire the Wiſdom of its Au- 
thor; What would he have ſaid, if he had known the Late Diſcoveries in A- 
natomy and Phyſick, the Circulation of the Blood, the exact Structure of the 
Heart and Brain, the Uſes of Numberleſs Glands and Valves for the Secretion 
and Motion of the Juices in the Body; beſides ſeveral Veins and other Veſſels 
and Receptacles not at all known, or ſo much as imagined to have any Exi- 
ſtence, in His Days; but which Now are diſcovered to ſerve the wiſeſt and moſt 
exquiſite Ends Imaginable? If the Arguments againſt the Belief of the Being of 
an All- wiſe Creator and Governour of the World, which Epicurus and his Fol- 


lower 
© See Galen, de Uſa Partium. Tully, de natura Deorum. Boyle, of Final Cauſes, Mr Ray, of the Wiſdom of 


Cod in the Creation. Myr Derham's Phyfico-Theology, &c. 
* * Opinionum Commenta delet dies, naturæ judicia confirmat. Cicero. 
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lower Lucretius drew from the Faults which they imagined they could find in Ctanir. 
the Frame and Conſtitution of the Earth, were ſo poor and inconſiderable, that, SWY 


even in that Infancy of Natural Philoſophy, the generality of Men contemned 
and deſpifed them as of no force ; How would they have been aſhamed, if they 
had lived in theſe Days; when thoſe very things, which they thought to be 
Faults and Blunders in the Conſtitution of Nature, are diſcovered to be ver 

uſeful and of exceeding Benefit to the Preſervation and Well-being of the whole ? 
And to mention no more: If Tully, from the partial and very imperfect Know- 
ledge in Aſtronomy, which Hzs Times afforded, could be fo confident of the 
Heavenly Bodies being diſpoſed and moved by a Wiſe and Underſtanding Mind, 
as to declare, that, in his Opinion, whoever aſſerted the contrary, was himſelf 
void of all Underſtanding: What would He have ſaid, if he had known the 
Modern Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy? The Immenſe Greatneſs of the World; (I 
mean of that Part of it, which falls under our Obſervation ;) which is now 
known to be as much greater than what in His Time they imagined it to be, 
as the World itſelf, according to their Syſtem, was greater than Archimedes's 
Sphere? The Exquiſite Regularity of all the Planets Motions, without Epicycles, 
Stations, Retrogradations, or any other Deviation or Confuſion whatſoever? The 
inexpreſſible Nicety of the Adjuſtment of the primary Velocity and Original Di- 
rection of the Annual Motion of the Planets, with their Diſtance from the Central 
Body, and their force of Gravitation towards it? The wonderful Proportion of 
the Diurnal Motion of the Earth and other Planets about their own Centers, 
for the Diſtinction of Light and Darkneſs; without that monſtrouſly diſproportio- 
nate Whirling of the whole Heavens, which the Antient Aſtronomers were for- 
ced to ſuppoſe ? The exa&? Accommodating of the“ Denſities of the Planets, to 
their Diſtances from the Sun, and conſequently to the Propertion of Heat 
which each of them is to bear reſpectively; ſo that neither thoſe which are 
neareſt to the Sun, are deſtroyed by the Heat; nor thoſe which are fartheſt off, 
by the Cold; but each one enjoys a Temperature ſuited to zs proper Ules, as the 
Earth to ours? The Admirable Order, Number and Uſefulneſs, of the ſeveral 
Moons, (as I may very properly call them,) never dreamt ot by Antiquity, but now 
by the help of Teleſcopes clearly and diſtinctly ſeen to move about their reſpective 
Planets; and whoſe Motions are ſo exactly known, that their very Eclipſes are 
as certainly calculated and foretold, as thoſe of our own Moon? The range Ad- 
juſtment of our Moon's Motion about its own Center once in a Month, with its 
Motion about the Earth in the fame Period of Time, to ſuch a Degree of Ex- 
actneſs, that by that means the fame Face is always obverted to the Earth with- 
out any ſenſible Variation? The wonderful Motions of the Comets, which are 
Now known to be as exact, regular, and periodical, as the Motions of Other 
Planets? Laſtly ; the Preſervation of the ſeveral Syſtems, and of the Jeveral Pla- 
nets and Comets in the ſame Syſtem, from falling upon each other; which in infi— 
nite paſt Time, (had there been no Intelligent Governour of the Whole,) could not 
but have been the Effect of the ſmalleſt poſſible Reſſtance made by the fineſt 
Ather, and even by the Rays of Light themſelves, to the Motions, (ſuppoſing it 
poſſible there ever could have been any Motions) of thoſe Bodies? What (I fay) 


would Tuly, that great Maſter of Reaſon, have thought and faid ; if theſe and 


other newly diſcovered Inſtances of the inexpreſſible Accuracy and Wiſdom of the 


Works of God, had been found out and known in His Time? Certainly A- 


theiſm, which Then was altogether unable to withſtand the Arguments drawn 
from This Topick; muſt ow, upon the additional Strength of theſe later Ob- 
ſervations, (which are every one an unanſwerable Proof of the incomprehenfible 
Wiſdom of the Creator) be utterly aſhamed to ſhow its Head. We Now ce, 
with how great reaſon the Author of the Book of Eccliſiaſticus, after he had de- 


5 Cceleflem ergo admirabilem ordinem incredibilemque conſtantiam, ex qua conſervatio & ſalus omnium om- 
nis oritur, qui vacare mente putat; is ipſe mentis expers habendus eſt. De Natura Diorum, lib. 2. 

R Planetarum den/itates fere ſunt, ut radices diametrorum apparentium applicatz ad diametros veras, hoc eſt, 
reciproce ut diſtantiæ Planetarum a ſole, ductæ in radices diametrorum apparentium. Collocavit igitur Deus Pla- 
netas in diverſis diſtantiis a Sole, ut quilibet, pro gradu denſitatis, calare Solis majore vel minore fruatur. Newton. 
Princip. Lib. 3. Prop. 8. 
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Crans. ſcribed the Beauty of the Sun and Stars, and all the then viſible Works of God in 
fAeaven and Earth; concluded, ch. xliii. ver. 32. (as We, after all the Diſcove- 


ries of later Ages, may no doubt ſtill truly fay ;) There are yet hid greater things 
than theſe, and we have ſeen but a few of his Works, 


Tie Sy. XII. Laſtly; The Supreme Cauſe and author of all Things, muſt of neceſſity be 
preme Au- @ Being of Infinite Goodneſs, Fuſtice and Truth, and all other Moral Perfections; 


nd «ll ſuch as become the Supreme Governour and Judge of the World. That there are 


muſt be in- different Relations of Things one towards another, is as certain as that there are 
finitely Different Things in the World. That from theſe Different Relations of diffe- 
Val. and Tent Things, there neceſſarily ariſes an Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome 
True. things to others, or a Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Application of Different 
Things or Different Relations, one to another; 1s likewiſe as certain, as that 
there is any Difference in the Nature of Things, or that Different Things do 
Exiſt. Further; that there is a F:tneſs or Suztableneſs of certain Circumſtances 
to certain Perſons, and an Unſuitableneſs of Others, founded in the Nature » 
Things, and in the Qualifications of Perſens, antecedent to Will, and to All Ar- 
bitrary or Poſitive Appointment whatſoever ; muſt unavoidably be acknowledged by 
every one, who will not affirm that it is equally Fit and Suitable, in the Nature 
and Reaſon of Things, that an Innocent Being ſhould be extremely and eternally 
miſerable, as that it ſhould be free from ſuch Miſery. There is therefore ſuch a 
thing as Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, eternally, neceſſarily, and unchangeably, in the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things. Now what theſe Relations of Things, abſolutely 
and neceſſarily, Are in themſelves ; That alſo they Appear to be, to the Under- 
ſtanding of all Intelligent Beings; except Thoſe only, who underſtand Things 
to Be what they are not, that is, whoſe Underſtandings are either very imperfect 
or very much depraved. And by this Underſtanding or Knowledge of the Natu- 
ral and Neceflary Relations of Things, the Actions libewiſe of all Intelligent Be- 
ings are conſtancly directed, (which by the way is the true Ground and Founda- 
tion of all Morality :) unleſs their Will be corrupted by particular Intereſt or Aﬀec- 
tion, or ſwayed by ſome unreaſonable and prevailing Luſt. The Supreme Cauſe 
poge 47. therefore, and Author of all Things; fince (as has already been proved) he mult 
of neceſſity have Infinite Knowledge, and the Perfection of Miſdom; fo that it is 
abſolutely impoſſible he ſhould Err, or be in any reſpect Ignorant of the True 
Relations and Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of things, or be by any means deceived or impo- 
{ed upon herein: And ſince he is likewiſe Se/f-ex:/tent, abſolutely Independent and 
All-Powerful; ſo that, having no want of any thing, it js impoſlible his iI 
ſhould be influenced by any wrong Affection; and having no Dependence, it is 
impoſſible his Power ſhould be limited by any ſuperiour Strength; It is evident 
He mult of neceſſity, (meaning, not a Neceſ/ity of Fate, but ſuch a Moral Ne- 
page 44. Ceſſity as I before ſaid was conſiſtent with the moſt perfect Liberty,) Do always 
what he Knows to be fitteſt to be done; That is, He muſt act always according 
to the ſtricteſt Rules of Infinite Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and Truth, and all other Mo- 
ral Perfections. In particular: The Supreme Cauſe muſt in the firſt place be in- 
finitely Good; that is, he muſt have an unalterable Diſpoſition to Do and to 
Communicate Good or Happineſs : Becauſe, being himſelf neceflarily Happy in 
the Eternal Injoyment of his own infinite Perfections, he cannot poſſibly have 
any other Motives to make any Creatures at all, but only that he may communi- 
cate to them his Own Perfections; according to their different Capacities, ariſing 
from that Variety of Natures, which it was fit for Infinite Wiſdom to produce ; 
and according to their d:fferent Improvements, ariſing from that Liberty which is 
eſſentially Neceflary to the Conſtitution of Intelligent and Active Beings, That 
he muſt be infinitely Good, appears likewiſe further from hence; that, being ne- 
ceſſarily All-Susicient, he muſt conſequently be infinitely removed from all Ma- 
lice and Envy, and from all other poſſible Cauſes or Temptations of doing E- 
vil; which, it is evident, can only be Effects of Want and Weakneſs, of Imper- 
fection or Depravation. Again; The Supreme Cauſe and Author of all things, 
muſt in like manner be infinitely 7: Becauſe, the Rule of Equity being no- 
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ching elſe but the Very Nature of Things, and their neceſſary Relations one to Cranks: 
Another; And the Execution of Fuſtice, being nothing elſe but a ſuiting the C ir- 


flances of Things to the Qualifications of Perſons, according to the Original Fit- 


neſs and Agreeableneſs, which I have before ſhown to be Neceſſarily in Nature, 
antecedent to Vill, and to all poſitive Appointment ; it is manifeſt, that He who 
knows perfectly this Rule of Equity, and neceſſarily judges of Things as they are; 
who has complete Power to execute Juſtice according to that Knowledge, and Ns 
poſſible Temptation to deviate in the leaſt therefrom ; who can neither be 7mpoſed 
upon by any Deceit, nor ſwayed by any Byaſs, nor awed by any Power; muſt, of 
neceſſity, do always that which is Right; without Iniquity, and without Partiality ; 
without Prejudice, and without Reſpect of Perſons. Laſtly, That the Supreme 
Cauſe and Author of all Things, muſt be True and Faithful, in all his Declara- 
tions and all his Promiſes ; is moſt evident. For the only poſſible Reaſon of fal- 
ſifying, is either Raſhneſs or Forgetfulneſs, Inconſtancy or Impotency, Fear of Evil, 
or Hope of Gain; From all which, an Infinitely Wiſe, All-/ufjicient and Good 
Being, muſt of Neceflity be infinitely removed ; And conſequently, as it is im- 
poſſible for him tro be decerved himſelſ, fo neither is it poſſible for him in any wiſe 
to deceive Others. In a Word: All Evil and all Imperfections whatſoever, ariſe 
plainly either from Shortneſs of Underſtanding, Defect of Power, or Faultineſs of 
Will; And this laſt, evidently from ſome Impotency, Corruption, or Depravation ; 
being nothing elſe but a direct chooſing to Act contrary to the known Reaſon 
and Nature of Things. From all which, it being manifeſt that the Supreme 
Cauſe and Author of all Things, cannot but be infinitely removed ; it follows 
undeniably, that he muſt of Neceſſity be a Being of Infinite Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and 
Truth, and all other Moral Perfections. 

| To this Argumentation à priori, there can be oppoſed but one Objection that 
I know of, drawn on the contrary d poſteriori, from Experience and Obſervation 
of the Unequal Diſtributions of Providence in the World. But (beſides the juſt 
Vindication of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Providence in its Diſpenſations, 
even with Reſpect to this Preſent World only, which Plutarch and other Hea- 
then Writers have judiciouſly made) the Objection it ſelf is entirely wide of the 
Queſtion. For concerning the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, (as of any Gover- 
nour whatſoever) no Judgment is to be made from a partial View of a few ſmall 
Portions of his Diſpenſations, but from an entire Conſideration of the Whole; 
And conſequently, not only the ſhort Duration of this preſent State, but more- 
over all that is paſt and that is ſtill to come, muſt be taken into the Account : 
And Then every thing will clearly appear juſt and right. 


FROM this Account of the Moral Attributes of God, it follows; 

1. THAT though All the Actions of God, are entirely Free; and conſequent- 74 Newe/ 
ly the Exerciſe of his Moral Attributes cannot be faid to be Neceſſary, in the 78 
ſame Senſe of Neceſſity as his Exiſtence and Eternity are Neceſſary; yet theſe —_—_ 
Moral Attributes are really and truly Neceſſary, by ſuch a Neceflity, as though it e 
be * not at all inconſiſtent with Liberty, yet is equally Certain, Infallible, and * 
to be depended upon, as even the Exiſtence it ſelf, or the Eternity of God. 4. 
For though nothing is more Certain (as has been already proved in the Ninth Pro- * toge 44- 
Poſition of this Diſcourſe) than that God acts, not neceſſarily, but voluntarily, page 23. 
with particular intention and deſign, knowing that he does Good, and intend- 
ing to do ſo, freely and out of choice, and when he has no other conſtraint upon 
him but this, that his Goodneſs inclines his Will to communicate himſelf and to 
do Good; ſo that the Divine Nature is under no Neceflity, but ſuch as is con- 


ſiſtent with the moſt perfect Liberty and freeſt Choice: (which is the Ground 


of all our Prayers and Thankſgivings; the Reaſon, why we pray to him to be 


good to us and gracious, and thank him for being juſt and merciful; whereas no Man 
prays to him to be Omnipreſent, or thanks him for being Omnipotent, or for know- 

ing 
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ing all Things :) Though nothing, I ſay, is more certain, than that God acts, 


not neceſſarily, but voluntarily; yet it is nevertheleſs as truly and abſolutely 1mpoſ- 
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bie for God not to do (or to do any thing contrary to) what his Moral Attri- 


butes require him to do; as if he was really, not a Free, but a Neceſſary Agent. 
And the Reaſon hereof, is plain: Becauſe Infinite Knowledge, Power, and 
Goodneſs in Conjunction, may, notwithſtanding the moſt perfect Freedom and 
Choice, act with altogether as much Certainty and Unalterable Steddineſs ; as even 
the Neceſſity of Fate can be ſuppoſed to do. Nay, theſe Perfections cannot poſ- 
ſibly but fo act; becauſe Free Choice, in a Being of Infinite Knowledge, Power 
and Goodneſs, can no more chooſe to act contrary to theſe Perfections; than 
Knowledge can be Ignorance, Power be Weakneſs, or Goodneſs Malice : So that 
Free Choice, in ſuch a Being, may be as Certain and Steddy a Principle of Ac- 
tion, as the Neceſſity of Fate. We may therefore as certainly and infallibly rely 
upon the Moral, as upon the Natural Attributes of God: It being as abſolutel 

impoſſible for Him to Act contrary to the One, as to Diveſt himſelf of the 
Other; And as much a Contradiction, to ſuppoſe him Chooſing to Do any thing 
inconſiſtent with his Juſtice, Goodneſs, and Truth; as to ſuppoſe him diveſted 
of Infinity, Power, or Exiſtence, The. one 1s contrary, to the Immediate and 
Abſolute Neceſſity of his Nature; The other, to the unalterable Re&itude of his 
Will. The One, is in itſelf an Immediate Contradiction in the Terms; The O- 
ther, is an expreſs Contradiction to the Neceſſary Perfections of the Divine Nature. 
To ſuppoſe the One, is ſaying abſolutely that Something is, at the ſame time 
that it is not: To ſuppoſe the Other, is to ſay that Infinite Knowledge can Act 
Ignorantly, Infinite Power Weakly, or that Infinite Y1/dom and Goodneſs can do 
things Net Good or Wiſe to be done. All which are equally Great, and equally ma- 
niſeſt Abſurdities. This, I conceive, is a very Intelligible Account of the Mo- 
ral Attributes of God; ſatisfactory to the Mind, and without Perplexity and 
Confuſion of Ideas. I might have ſaid it at once, (as the Truth moſt certainly 
is,) that Juſtice, Goodneſs, and all the other Moral Attributes of God, are as 


Efjential to the Divine Nature, as the Natural Attributes of Eternity, Infinity, 


and the like. But becauſe all Atheiſtical Perſons, after they are fully convinced 
that there muſt needs be in the Univerſe ſome one Eternal, Neceſſary, Infinite 
and All-powerful Being; will ſtill with unreaſonable Obſtinacy contend, that 
they can by no means ſee any neceſſary Connexion of Goodneſs, Fuſtice, or any 
other Moral Attribute, with theſe Natural Perfections; therefore I choſe to en- 
deavour to demonſtrate the Moral Attributes by a particular deduction, in the 
manner I have now done. | 

2. From hence it follows, that though God is a moſt perfectly free Agent, 
yet he cannot but do always what is Be/t and Wiſeſt in the whole. The Rea- 
{on is evident; becauſe Perfect Wiſdom and Goodneſs, are as Steddy and Certain 
Principles of Action, as Neceſſity itſelf. And an Infinitely Wiſe and Good Be- 
ing, indued with the moſt perfect Liberty, can no more chooſe to act in Con- 
tradiction to Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; than a Neceſſary Agent can act contrary to 
the Neceſſity, by which it is acted : It being as great an Abſurdity and Impoſſi- 
bility in Choice, for Infinite Wiſdom to chooſe to act Unwiſely, or Infinite 
Goodneſs to chooſe what is not Good; as it would be in Nature for abſolute 
Neceſſity to fail of producing its neceſſary Effect. There was indeed no Necęſſity 
in Nature, that God ſhould at firſt create ſuch Beings as he has created, or in- 
deed any Beings at all ; becauſe he is in Himſelf infinitely Happy, and All-ſuf- 
ficient. There was alſo no Neceſſity in Nature, that he ſhould preſerve and con- 
tinue Things in Being, after they were created; becauſe he would be as Self- 
ſufficient without their Continuance, as he was before their Creation. But it 
was Fit, and Wiſe, and Good, that Infinite Wiſdom ſhould manifeſt, and Infi- 
nite Goodneſs communicate itſelf. And therefore it was Neceſ/ary (in the Senſe 
of Neceſſity I am now ſpeaking ,,) that Things ſhould be made at ſuch time, 
and continued ſo long, and indued with various Perfections in ſuch Degrees, as 
Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs ſaw it Wiſeſt and Beſt that they ſhould. And 


_ 2oben and whil things are in Being, the fame Moral Perfections make it 


2 Neceſſary, 
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Neceſlary, that they ſhould be diſpoſed and governed according to the exacteſt Ca 


and moſt unchangeable Laws of Eternal Juſtice, Goodneſs and Truth; becauſe, 
while Things and their ſeveral Relations are, they cannot but be what they are ; 
and an infinitely Wiſe Being cannot but know them to be what they are, and 
judge always rightly concerning the ſeveral Fitneſſes or Unfitneſſes of them; and 
an Infinitely Good Being, cannot but chooſe to act always according to this Know- 
ledge of the reſpective Fitneſs of Things: It being as truly impoſſible for ſuch a 
Free Agent, who is abſolutely incapable of being deceived or depraved, to chooſe, 
by acting contrary to theſe Laws, to deſtroy it's own Perfections; as for Ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence to be able to deſtroy it's own Being. 

3. FROM hence it follows, that though God is both perfectly Free, and alſo 
infinitely Powerful, yet he cannot poſſibly do any thing that is Evil. The Reaſon 


poſibilityof 


of this alſo, is evident. Becauſe, as it is manifeſt, Infinite Power cannot extend Evil. 


to Natural Contradictions, which imply a Deſtruction of that very Power by which 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to be effected; fo neither can it extend to Moral Contra- 
dictions, which imply a Deſtruction of ſome other Attributes, as neceſſarily 
belonging to the Divine Nature as Power. I have already ſhown, that 
Juſtice, Goodneſs, and Truth, are neceſſarily in God; even as neceſſarily, as 
Power, and Underſtanding, and Knowledge of the Nature of Things. It is 
therefore as Impoſfible and Contradictory, to ſuppoſe his Will ſhould chooſe to 
do any thing contrary to Juſtice, Goodneſs or Truth; as that his Power ſhould 
be able, to do any thing inconſiſtent with Power. It is no Diminution of 
Power, not to be able to do things which are no Obje& of Power : and it 1s 
in like manner no Diminution either of Power or Liberty, to have ſuch a 
Perfect and Unalterable Rectitude of Will, as never poſſibly to chooſe to do any 
thing inconſiſtent with that Rectitude. 

4. FRoM hence it follows that Liberty, properly ſpeaking, is not in itſelf an 
Imperfection, but a Perfection. For it is in the higheſt and completeſt degree, 
in God himſelf: Every Act, wherein He exerciſes any Moral Attribute, as Good- 


neſs, Juſtice, or Truth, proceeding from the moſt Perfect Liberty and Freeſt d, bat 
Choice; without which, Goodneſs would not be Goodneſs, nor Juſtice and Truth 3 


any Excellencies; theſe Things, in the very Idea and formal Notion of them, D 
utterly excluding all Neceſſity. It has indeed been ſometimes taught, that Liberty 
is a great Imperfe&t1on ; becauſe it is the Occaſion of all Sin and Miſery. But, if 
we will ſpeak properly, it is not Liberty that expoſes us to Miſery, but only the 
Abuſe of Liberty. It is true, Liberty makes Men capable of Sin, and conſequently 
liable to Miſery; neither of which they could poſſibly be, without Liberty. 
But he that will ſay every thing is an Imperfection, by the Abuſe whereof a 
Creature may become more unhappy, than if God had never given it that Power 
at all; muſt ſay that a Stone is a more excellent and perfect Creature than Man, 
becauſe it is not capable of making itſelf miſerable, as Man is. And, by the ſame 
Argument, Reaſon and Knowledge, and every other Perfection, nay, even Exi- 
{tence itſelf, will be proved to be an Imperfection; becauſe it is That, without 
which a Creature could not be miſerable. The Truth therefore is; the Abuſe 
of Liberty, that is, the Corruption and Depravation of That, without which 
no Creatures could be happy, is the alone Cauſe of their Miſery: But as for 
Liberty itſelf, it is a great Perfection: And the more perfect any Creature is, the 
more perfect is it's Liberty: And the perfecteſt Liberty of all, is ſuch Liberty, 
as can never by any Ignorance, Deceit, or Corruption, be byaſſed or di- 
ited from chooſing, what is the Proper Object of Free Choice, the greateſt 

00d. 

5. FROM hence it follows, that though probably no Rational Creature can be, 
in a ſtrict Philoſophical Senſe, Impeccable ; yet we may eaſily conceive, how 
God can place ſuch Creatures, as he judges worthy of ſo excellent a Gift, in 


ſuch a State of Knowledge and near Communion with himſelf, where Goodneſs and 7 


Holineſs ſhall appear ſo amiable, and where they ſhall be exempt from all 


Means of Temptation and Corruption; that it ſhall never be poſlible for them, did Na- 
notwithſtanding the Natural Liberty of their Will, to be ſeduced from their un- ##-«! Li. 
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54 
crx. changeable Happineſs in the Everlaſting Choice and Enjoyment of their greateſt 
Good. Which is the State of good Angels, and of the Saints in Heaven. 
That the Laſtly: FROM what has been faid upon this Head, it follows, that the 
3 true Ground and Foundation of all Eternal Moral Obligations, is This; that 
Obligze. the ſame Reaſons, (ui. the formentioned * neceſſary and eternal drfferent Relations 
tions are which different Things bear one to another; and the conſequent Fitneſs or Un- 
eternaland ſitneſi of the Application of different Things, or different Relations, one to an- 
22 other, unavoidably ariſing from that Difference of the Things themſelves;) theſe 
mt en ay very fame Reaſons, I fay, which always and neceſſarily do determine the Will 
4 70 of God, as hath been before ſhown ; ought alſo conſtantly to determine the Will 
of all Subordinate Intelligent Beings. And when they do not ; then ſuch Be- 
ings, ſetting up their own unreaſonable Self-Will, in oppoſition to the Nature and 
Reaſon of Things, endeavour (as much as in them lies) to make Things be what 
they are not and cannot be: Which is the higheſt Preſumption and greateft 
Inſolence imaginable: It is acting contrary to their own Reaſon and Know- 
ledge ; It is an Attempting to deſtroy that Order, by which the Univerſe ſub- 
ſiſts; and it is alſo, by conſequence, offering the higheſt Affront imaginable 
to the Creator of all Things, who himſelf governs all his Actions by theſe 
Rules, and cannot but require the ſame of all his reaſonable Creatures. They 
who found all Moral Obligations ultimately in the Will of God, muſt recur at 
length to the ſame thing; only with this difference, that they do not clearly 
explain how the Nature and Will of God himſelf muſt be neceſſarily Good and 
Juſt, as I have endeavoured to do. They who found all Moral Obligations, only 
upon Laws made for the good of Societies; hold an Opinion, which (beſides 
that it is fully confuted by what has been already faid concerning the eternal 
and neceſſary Difference of Things) is moreover ſo directly and maniteſtly con- 
tradictory and inconſiſtent with itſelf, that it ſeems ſtrange it ſhould not have 
been more commonly taken notice of, For if there be no difference between 
Good and Evil, antecedent to all Laws; there can be no Reaſon given why any 
Laws ſhould be made at all, when all things are naturally indifferent. To fay 
that Laws are neceſſary to be made for the good of Mankind, is confeſſing that 
certain Things tend to the good of Mankind, that is, to the preſerving and 
perfecting of their Nature; which Wiſe Men therefore think neceſſary to be 
eſtabliſhed by Laws. And if the Reaſon why certain Things are eſtabliſhed by 
wiſe and good Laws, is becauſe thoſe Things tend to the good of Mankind ; it 
is manifeſt they were good, antecedent to their being confirmed by Laws. Other- 
wiſe, if they were not good antecedent to all Laws, it is evident there could be 
no Reaſon why ſuch Laws ſhould be made, rather than the contrary. Which is 
the greateſt Abſurdity in the World, 


ND now from what has been ſaid upon this Argument, I hope it is in 

the whole ſufficiently clear, that the Being and Attributes of God, are, to 
attentive and conſidering Minds, abundantly capable of juſt Proof and Demonſtra- 
tion; and that the Adverſaries of God and Religion, have not Reaſon on their 
fide, (to which they would pretend to be ſtrict Adherers) but merely vain Con- 
fidence, and great Blindneſs and Prejudice; when they detire it ſhould be thought, 
that, in the Fabric of the World, God has left himſelf wholly without Wit- 
neſs ; and that all the Arguments of Nature, are on the ſide of Atheiſm and Ir- 
religion. Some Men, I know, there are, who having never turned their Thoughts 
to Matters of this Nature, think that theſe Things are all abſolutely above our 
Comprehenſion ; and that we talk about we know not what, when we diſpute 
about theſe Queſtions, But ſince the moſt conſiderable Atheiſts that ever ap- 

| peared in the World, and the Pleaders for Univerſal Fatality, have All thought 
fit toargue in this way, in their Attempts to remove the Firſt Foundations of Re- 
ligion ; it is Reaſonable and Neceſſary, that they ſhould be oppoſed in their own 
way; it being moſt certain, that no Argumentation, of what kind ſoever, can 
poſſibly be made uſe of on the ſide of Error, but may alſo be uſed with much 
greater Advantge on the Behalf of Truth. 

2 2. FROM 


The Con- 
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2. FROM what has been ſaid upon this Argument, we may ſee how it comes Cane. 
to paſs, that though nothing is ſo certain and undeniable as the Neceflary y 
Exiſtence of God, and the conſequent Deduction of all his Attributes ; yet 
Men, who have never attended to the Evidence of Reaſon, and to the Notices 
that God hath given us of Himſelf, may eaſily be, in great meaſure, ignorant of 
Both. That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is 
ſo certain and evident, that whoever affirms the contrary, aftirms what may 
very eaſily be reduced to an expreſs Contradiction: Yet whoever turns not his 
Mind to conſider it at all, may eaſily be ignorant of this, and numberleſs other 
the like Mathematical and mot infallible Truths. 

3. YET the Notices that God has heen pleaſed to give us of himſelf, are ſo 
many and ſo obvious; in the Conſtitution, Order, Beauty, and Harmony of the 
ſeveral Parts of the World; in the Frame and Structure of our own Bodies, and 
the wonderful Powers and Faculties of our Souls; in the unavoidable Apprehenſions 
of our own Minds, and the common Conſent of all other Men ; in every thing 
within us, and every thing without us: that no Man of the meaneſt Capacity and 
greateſt Diſadvantages whatſoever, with the ſlighteſt and moſt ſuperficial Obſerva- 
tion of the Works of God, and the loweſt and moſt obvious Attendance to the Reaſon 
of Things, can be ignorant of Him; but he muſt be utterly without Excuſe. Poſſibly 
he may not indeed be able to underſtand, or be affected by, nice and Metaphyſical 
Demonſtrations of the Being and Attributes of God : But then, for the ſame Reaſon, 
he is obliged alſo not to ſuffer himſelf to be ſhaken and unſettled, by the ſubtile 
Sophiſtries of Sceptical and Atheiſtical Men; which he cannot perhaps anſwer, 
becauſe he cannot underſtand. But he is bound to adhere to thoſe Things which 
he knows, and thoſe Reaſonings he is capable to judge of; which are abundantly 
ſufficient to determine and to guide the Practice of ſober and conſidering Men. 

Bu T this is not all. God has moreover finally, by a clear and expreſs Reve- 
lation of Himſelf, brought down from Heaven by his own Son, our Bleſſed Lord 
and Redeemer; and ſuited to every Capacity and Underſtanding ; but to Silence 
the Ignorance of Fooliſh, and the Vanity of Sceptical and Profane Men. And, 
by declaring to us Himſelf his own Nature and Attributes, he has effectually pre- 
vented all Miſtakes, which the Weakneſs of our Reaſon, the Negligence of 
our Application, the Corruption of our Nature, or the falſe Philoſophy of wicked 
and Profane Men, might have led us into; and ſo has infallibly furniſhed us 
with ſufficient Knowledge, to enable us to perform our Duty in this Life, and 
to obtain our Happineſs in that which is to come. But this exceeds the Bounds 
of my preſent Subject, and deſerves to be handled in a particular Diſcourſe. 
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DISCOURSE 


Concerning the 


UNCHANGEABLE OBLIGATIONS 


NATURAL RELIGION; 


AND IHE 
TR U TH „ CERTAINTY 


GE F-H 4 


CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


Being Eight SERMONS Preached at the Cathedral Church of 
St Paul, in the Year 1705, at the Lecture Founded by the 


Honourable ROBERT BOYLE, Eſq; 


— 


—  — 


By SAMUEL CLARKE, D. D. late Rector of St James's Weſtminſter. 


Ifa. v. 20. Wo unto them that call Evil Good, and Good Evil; that put Darkneſs for 
Light, and Light for Darkneſs ; that put Bitter for Sweet, and Sweet for Bitter. 


Rom. i. 22. Profeſſing themſelves to be Wiſe, they became Fools. 
1 Cor, ii. 10. But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit, 


Vor. II. 2 1 O 


19 H:5 


Moſt REVEREND FAT HER in GOD, 


THOMAS 


Lord Archbiſhop of CAN TERBURx, 
and Primate of all ENGLAN D: 


Sir HENRY ASHURST, Baronet; 
Sr I OHV ROTHE RAM., Knight, Serjeant at Law; 
JOHN EVELTIN, Eſquire. 


TRUSTEES appointed by the Honourable 
ROBERT BOYLE, Eſquire. 


This DISCOURSE is Humbly Dedicated. 


THE 


HE 


P R E F A CE. 


SHOULD mot have preſumed to publiſh theſe Papers in Vindication of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, after ſo many excellent Diſcourſes already writ 
ten upon that Subject; had JI not thought myſelf obliged to it, in order to 
purſue more fully the Deſign of the Honourable Founder of this Lecture, and to 
anſwer the Expectation of the Moſt Reverend and the Honourable Truſtees appointed 
by him. The Honourable Robert Boyle, Es; was a Perſon no leſs zealouſly ſollicitous 


for the Propagation of true Religion, and the Prattice of Piety and Virtue ; than 


diligent and ſucceſsful in improving Experimental Philoſophy, and inlarging our 
Knowledge of Nature. And it was his ſettled Opinion, that the Advancement and 
Increaſe of Natural Knowledge, would always be of Service to the Cauſe and Inte- 
reſt of true Religion, in Oppoſition to Atheiſts and Unbelievers of all forts. Ac- 
cordingly he, in bis Life-time made excellent Uſe of his own Obſervations to this 
purpoſe, in all his Writings ; and made Proviſion after his Death, for carrying on 
the ſame Deſign perpetually. In purſuance of which End I endeavoured, in my for- 
mer Diſcourſe, to ſtrengthen and confirm the Arguments which prove to us the 
Being and Attributes of God, partly by Metaphyjical Reaſoning, and partly from 
the Diſcoveries (principally thoſe that have been lately made) in Natural Philgſopby. 
And in the preſent Treatiſe, J have attempted, in a plainer and eaſier Method, 
to eſtabliſh the Unalterable Obligations of Natural Religion, and the Truth and 
Certainty of the Chriſtian Revelation. , what I have ſaid, may in any meaſure 
promote the Intereſt of true Religion in this ſceptical and profane Age, and anſwer 
the Defign for which this Lecture was founded; 1 have my End. 


TIT may perhaps be eupected, that I ſhould take ſome notice of certain Remarks, 
which have been publiſhed upon my former Sermons. Had the Author of thoſe Re- 
marks entered into the Merits of the Cauſe, or offered any confiderable Reaſons in op- 
poſition to what I had laid down ; I ſhould have thought myſelf obliged to give him 
a particular Anſwer. But fince his Book is made up chiefly of Railing, and groſs 
Miſconſtructions; and All that he pretends to ſay by way of Argument, depends en- 
tirely upon Suppoſition of the Truth of the Carteſian Hypotheſis, which the beſt Ma- 
thematicians in the World have demonſtrated to be falſe; I preſume it may be 


ſufficient, to ſhow here the Inſincerity of that Author, and the Weakneſs of his Rea- 
ſoning, by a few brief Obſervations. 


a 

THE only Argument he alledges againſt me in his whole Book, is This : That 
if we know not diſtinctiy what the Eſſence of God, and what the Eſſence of Mat- 
ter is; we cannot poſſibly demonſtrate them at all, to be two different Eſſences. 


a Note ; that in this whole Queſtion, the Word E/nce is not to be taken in the proper Metaphyſical Senſe 
of the Word, as ſignifying That by which a thing is what it is: For in That Senſe, the Attributes of God do 
conſtitute his Efſence ; and Solidity, or Impenetrability is the Eilenee of Matter. But ESence, is all along to be 
underſtood, as ſignifying here the ſame with Sub/arce, | 
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The PREFACE. N 


TO which I anfiver, It is plain, we know not the Eſſences of Things by Intui- 
tion; but can only reaſon about them, from what awe know of their different Pro- 
perties or Attributes. Now from the demonſtrable Attributes of God, and from the 
known Properties of Matter, we have as unanſwerable Reaſons to convince and 
ſatisfy us that their Eſſences are entirely different, th we know not diſtinety what 
thoſe Eſſences are; as our Faculties can afford us, in judging of any the certainejt 
things whatſoever. For Inſtance : The demonſtrable Attributes of God, are, that 
He is Self- exiſtent, Independent, Eternal, Infinite, Unchangeable, Incorruptible, 
Intelligent, Free, All- Powerful, Wiſe, Juſt, and Good: The known Properties 
of Matter are, that it is not Neceſſary or Self-exiſtent, bt Dependent, Finite, 
(nay, that it fills but a few very ſmall and inconſiderable portions of Space) that 
it is Diviſible, Paſſive, Unintelligent, and conſequently uncapable of any Active 
Powers. Now nothing can be more certain and evident, than that the Subſtances 
to which theſe incompatible Attributes or Properties belong, or the Eſſences from 
which they flow, are entirely different one from the other, tho wwe do not diftineily 
know, what the inmoſt Subſtances or Eſſences themselves are. I, any Man «il! 
think a mere Hypotheſis (the Carteſian, or any other) concerning the inmoſt Nature 
of Subſtances, to be a more ſatisfattory Diſcovery of the different Eſſences of Things, 
than we can attain by reaſoning thus from their demonſtrable Properties; and ill 
chooſe rather to draw fond Conſequences from ſuch Hypotheſes and Fictions, founded 
upon no Proof at all, than to make uſe of ſuch Philoſophy as is grounded only upon 


clear Reaſon or good Experiments; I know no help for it, but he muſt be permitted 
to enjoy his Opinion quietly. 


THE. reſt of the Book is All either an indecent and unreaſonable reviling of the 
learned Mr Locke: from whom I neither cited any one Paſſage, nor (that I know of) 
borrowed any Argument from bim; and therefore is altogether Impertinent. Or 
elſe it conſiſts of groſs Miſrepreſentations of my Senſe, and very unfair Conſtructions 
and falſe Citations of my Words ; of which I ſhall preſently give ſome Inſtances. 


THE firſt 8, and the 35th and 36th Pages of the Remarks, are ſpent in 
attempting to prove, that if we do not firſt know what the Eſſence of God, and what 
the Eſſence of Matter is, (that is, if the Cartefian Hypotheſis or Fiction concerning 
the Eſſences of Spiritual and Material Subſtance, be not granted to be true ;) 
there 15 no way left, by which it can be proved at all, that the Eſſence of God 
and Matter is not one and the ſame. To which I have already given an Anſwer ; 
viz. That from the demonſtrable Attributes of God, and from the known Properties 
of Matter (being incompatible with each other ; ) we have as abſolute Certainty of 
their Eſſences or Subſtances being different, tho we do not dliſtinctly know what 

thoſe Efjences are; as our Faculties inable us to attain in any Metaphyſical Que- 


ſtion. For, incompatible Properties can no more poſſibly be in any unknown, than 
in any known Subject. W a | 


Pac. 12. The Author of the Remarks aſſerts, that Des Cartes and his Followers 

baue Mathematically proved, that the Eſſence of Matter conſiſts in Length, Breadth, 

and Depth. And upon this confident Aſſertion, his whole Book depends in every 

part. To this therefore I anfiver, that That Hypotheſis is really ſo far from be- 
ing Mathematically proved 1 be True, that on the contrary He cannot but know | S* Si, 
(if be knows any thing of theſe Matters) that the greateſt Mathematicians in the Newton, 
preſent Age, Men confeſſedly greater in that Science than any that ever lived before Principia, 
them, have clearly proved (as I before ſaid) that it is * abſolutely Falſe. And not to $38: 3+ 


k : f ; & 402. 
zake the leaſt notice of This throughout his whole Book, argues either great Inſince- Edit, . 
rity, or great Ignorance, 83 


2 J HAD affirmed, that, to Imagine an Eternal and Infinite Nothing, was be- 
ing reduced to the Neceſſity of Imagining a Contradiction or Impoſſibility. For 


this, he argues againſt me (Remark, p. 14.) as i I had aſſerted, that it was poſ- 
Vo. II. | R ſible 
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ſible to imagine an Eternal and 1 nfinize Nothing; whereas I aſſerted that it was 
impoſlible, and an expreſs contradidtion'fo to do. This is great Inſincerity. 


IHAD charged the Carteſians with being unaveidably reduced to the Abſurdity 
of making Matter a Neceſſarily-exifting Being. In citing this Paſſage, (Remark, 
pag. 14 and 15.) he ridiculouſly repreſents me as ſaying, that this Abſurdity conſiſted 


in making Extenſion neceſſary; tho he knew, that in that very Paſſage, T ſup- 


poſed Matter and Extenſion to be entirely different Things. This likewiſe is great 
Inſincerity. | 


I HAD ſaid, that the Idea of Immenſity was an Idea that no way belonged 
to Matter. Inſtead of this, he cites me aſſerting ſenſeleſsly (Remark. pag. 15.) 
that Extenſion no way belongs to Matter. As if that which is not Immenſe or 


Infinite, 7s therefore not extended at all. This is the greateſt Diſingenuity in the 
World. 


REMARK. pag. 15. He ſays; J am ſure this Author cannot produce One, 
no not One Carteſian, that ever made Matter a neceſſarily-exiſting Being; 
that ever contradicted himſelf in Words, upon this Subject; that ever was migh- 
tily, or not mightily, or at all perplexed with what Mr Clarke calls his Argu- 
ment; nay, that ever heard of that Thing he calls his Argument. Why are 
they thus miſrepreſented and impoſed upon? To this J anfwer : It had been 
ſufficient to make good my Charge, to have ſhown, that from the Carteſian Hypo- 
theſis zf followed 5 unavoidable Conſequence, that Matter muſt be a neceſſarily- 
exiſting Being; tho the Carteſians themſelves had not ſeen that Conſequence. Yet 1 
cited moreover a Paſſage out of Regis; wherein it is plain he perceived and owned 
that Conſequence. But becauſe the Remarker ſeems not ſatisfied with this, and pre- 
tends to triumph here with great Pleaſure and Aſſurance; I will, for once, comply 
with his Challenge, and produce him Another, and That an unexceptionable Car- 
teſian, even Des Cartes h1mſelf, who was greatly perplexed with the Argument 
T mentioned, and was unavoidably reduced to make Matter a neceſſarily-exiſting 
Being, and at the ſame time did contradict himſelf in Words upon this Subject. 
It was objected to Des Cartes by ſome very learned Men, that * if Extenſion 
and Matter were the ſame thing, it ſeemed to them to follow, that God could 
neither poſſibly make the World finite ; nor annihilate any part of Matter, 
without creating at the ſame time juſt as much more to ſupply it's Place. To 
this he anſwers: © that, according to his Hypotheſis, it does indeed imply a 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe the World to be Finite, or to ſuppoſe God annihi- 
lating any part of Matter; but yet he will not fay God cannot do it, or that 
God cannot cauſe that Two and Three ſhall not make Five, or any other 
Contradiction whatſoever, Ts not this making Matter a neceſſarily-exiſting Be- 
ing, to own that it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe God annihilating it, or ſetting 
Bounds to it? Is not this contradicting himſelf, for a Man to affirm, (as Cartes 
does in all his Writings) that the World was created by God, and depends upon 
him, and yet at the ſame time to declare that it implies as plain a Contradi- 
Gion to ſuppoſe any part of Matter annihilable by the Power of God, as to fup- 
poſe that Two and Three ſhould not make Five? Is not this really a ridiculing 
of the Power of God? And was not Des Cartes therefore greatly perplexed with 
the Argument I mentioned? And is not an Hypotheſis, from which ſuch Conſe- 
quences unavoidably and confeſſedly follow, a fine Land-Mark of Diſtinction be- 
trveeen Spiritual and Material Subſtances? And whatever oppoſes this Hypothe- 


thefis, 


b Quzro an a Deo ſieri potuiſſet, ut mundus eſſet finitus. Epi. ad Cartefium 68, Partis prime. 


Nondum illud poſſum concoquere, eam eſſe inter res corporeas connexionem, ut nec mundum Deus 

creare potuerit niſi infinitum, nec ullum corpus in nihilum redigere, quin eo ipſo teneatur aliud paris quan- 

titatis ſtatim creare. Epi. 5. Partis ſecundæ. | bh 
© Puto inplicare Comrudictionem, ut Mundus fit finitus. Carteſ. Epift. 69. Partis prime. 

Mlihi autem non videtur de ulla unquam re eſſe dicendum, ipſam à Deo fieri non poſſe. Cum etim Or- 

nis Ratio Veri & Boni ab ejus Omnipotentia dependeat ; ne quidem dicere auſim, Deum facere non poſſe ut 
Mons ſit ſine Valle, vel ut Unum & Duo non ſint Tria; ſed tantum dico, talia implicare contradi 


Aionem in 
meo conceptu. Quod idem etiam de Spatio, quod ſit plane vacuum, Sc. Epiſt. 6. Partis fecunde, | 
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true God ? pag. 25 


THE Remarker humbly defires his Reader (pag. 16.) to be perſuaded, that 
he is of no particular Sect in Matters of Philoſophy, but only of the Party of 
Truth wherever he meets with it. Yet the ſame Man had declared before (pag. 
12.) that he believed Des Cartes had Mathematically proved his Hypotheſis ; and 
takes not the leaſt Notice of it's having ſince been fully confuted by Mathematicians 
confeſſedly far more eminent in that Science, than Des Cartes was, This is a werv 


fingular Mark of Impartiality, and of being addicted to no Party in Matters of 


Philojophy. 


SPEAKING of the Carteſian Argument drawn from the Idea of Geol, 1 
had uſed theſe Words : Our firſt Certainty of the Exiſtence of God, ariſes not from 
this; that, in the Idea we frame of him in our Minds, or rather in the Definition 
that we make of the word God,] as ſignifying a Being of all poſſible Perfections, 
we include Self-Exiſtence : But, &c. Meaning, that, according to That Argument, 
Self-Exiſtence was rather made only a part of the Definition of the Word, than 


proved to be a real Attribute of the Being itſelf. In/tead of this, the Remarker, 


ag. 17 and 19.) by a childiſh miſunderſtanding of the Syntax of the Sentence, 
. r ng the Particle [or] to 64 _ rn Bb the Peri 4 0 tes my Words 
in a quite different manner; as if I ſaid, In the Idea we frame of God in our own 
Minds, or rather in the Idea we frame of him in the Definition that we make of 
the Word, &c. And he is very facetious (pag. 17 and 19.) in ridiculing this 
framing of an Idea in a Definition; whzch he calls, as it truly is, a Real Piece of 
Nonſenſe. But when, upon the Review, he finds himſelf the true and only Author 


of it, for want of underſtanding Grammar; I ſuppoſe it will make him more modeſt 
and careful. 


HE accuſes me, (Remark. pag. 18, 20, &c.) of not underſtanding the Carte- 
ſian Argument drawn from the Idea of God. I confeſs myſelf very ready to ſubmit 
to this Charge; and I can ſhow him much more Learned Writers than either 0 


us, who have likewiſe * not underſtood that Argument. Tf he does underſtand Se Cud- 


it, he will do the World a very acceptable piece of Service to make it out. 


WH AT he ſays in his 21ſt, 22d, 23d, and 24th pages, is ſuch a heap of 
Miſconſtruttions, and ſo entirely void of Senſe ; that I confeſs I cannot at all tell what 
be means. 


FROM my ufing the Word Mere Matter, he concludes (pag. 29.) that I 


| imagine there is another ſort of Matter, which is not a mere, bare, pure inco- 


gitative Matter; and that theſe Terms neceſſarily import this Senſe. Where- 
as in every one of the Places he cites, it is as expreſs and evident as Words can 
make it, that by Mere Matter I underſtand the Matter of which the World con- 
ſiſts, not as oppoſed to Another ſort of Matter; but either as oppoſed to Motion, 
and to the Form of the World, or as confidered by itſelf and without the Govern- 


ment and Direction of a Supreme Intelligent Mind. This therefore is the higheſt 
degree of Inſincerity. 


HE charges me, (pag. 4, and 29, and 30.) with making a Tranſlation quite 
different from SHinogas Senſe and Words. How I could miſtranſlate what J 
did not tranſlate af all, I underſtand not: But whether I have miſrepreſented 


Spinoza s Senſe, or no, (as I think I have not) This I can only leave to the 


learned World to judge. 


J REDUCED Spinoza's O inion to this, That the Material World, 


and every part of it, with the Order and Manner of Being of each Part, "I 
| | is 


The PREFACE © 


is the only Self-exiſting or Neceſſarily-exiſting Being. And this I think is as 
clearly contained in the * Words I cited from him, as any thing can be. Here 
the Remarker aſſerts (pag. 30.) that Spinoza never taught this Doctrine; nay, 
that he taught the quite contrary. To prove which ; he cites a Paſſage, where Spi- 
noza affirms, that © All who have in any degree conſidered the Divine Nature, 
deny that God is Corporeal. Now this alſo is extremely Inſincere. For had this 
Author cited here the whole Sentence of Spinoza, as he had cited it before in his 
26th page ; it would have appeared evidently, that Spinoza, by denying God to be 
Corporeal, meant only fallacioufly to deny his being any particular Piece of Matter, 
any Finite Body, and of a certain Figure. For, that he believed infinite Corpo- 
real Subſlance, that is, the whole Material Univerſe, to be God ; (beſides the Places 
I had cited from him) he in * expreſs Words acknowledges, in a Paſſage which 
this very Author cites in the 4th Page of his Remarks: And he maintains it 
at large through the whole of that very “ Scholium, from whence the Remarker 
has, with the greateſt Inſincerity, taken the preſent Objection. But beſides : 
Suppoſe Spinoza had not explained himſelf in this place, and had, in this ſingle 
Paſſage, contradicted what he had plainly taught throughout the reſt of his Book ; 
would this have been any juſt Reaſon to ſay, that Spinoza never taught the Do- 
arine I imputed to him? Nay, that he taught the quite contrary. 


HE charges me (pag. 32.) with arguing only againſt the Acceſſories of 
Atheiſm, and leaving the Eſſential Hypotheſis n it's full Force; nay, with 
confirming and eſtabliſhing (pag. 11.) Spinoza's Atheiſm. It ſeems, in the 
Opinion of this Author, that proving the Material World to be, not a Neceſſary 
but a Dependent Being, made, preſerved, and governed, by a Self-exiſtent, Inde- 
pendent, Eternal, Infinite Mind, of perfect Knowledge, Wiſdom, Power, Fuſtice, 
Goodneſs, and Truth; is arguing only againſt the Acceſſories of Atheiſm : And 
that the Eſſential Hypotheſis of Atheiſm 1s left untouched, nay, confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed, by all who will not preſume to define the Eflence of that Supreme 
Mind according to the Unintelligible Language of the Schools, and the ground- 
leſs Imagination of Des Cartes concerning the Subſtance or Eſſence of Matter 
and Spirit. I confeſs it appears to me, on the contrary, that the Eſſence of 
Atheiſm lies in making God either an Unintelligent Being | ſuch as is the Ma- 
terial World,] or at leaſt a Neceſſary Agent ¶ſuch as Spinoza makes his One 
Subſtance to be,] void of all Freedom, Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs; and, 
that Other Metaphyſical Diſputes are only about the Acceſſories: And 
that there is much more Ground, on the other fide, to ſuſpect that very Hypo- 
theſis, of which this Writer is ſo fond, to be favourable to the Atheiſts main 
Purpoſe. For if from Des Cartes's Notion of the Eſſence of Matter, it follows 
(as he himſelf, in the Places now cited, confeſſes in expreſs Words, that it im- 
plies a Contradiction 70 ſuppoſe the Material World Finite, or 7o ſuppoſe any 
part of Matter can be annihilated by the Power of God; I appeal to this Au- 
thor, whether This does not naturally tend to make Men think Matter a Neceſ- 
ſary and Self-exiſtent Being. | 


HE charges me (pag. 33.) with falſely accuſing Spinoza, of making God a 
mere Neceſlary Agent; and cites a Paſſage or two out of Spinoza, wherein 
that Author ſeems to aſſert the contrary. The Words which I cited from Spinoza, 

do 


« Przter Deum nulla dari neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia, Spinox. Ethic. Par. Prop. 14. 
Una ſubſtantia non poteſt produci ab alia ſubſtantia, Prop. 6. 
Res nullo alio modo neque alio ordine a Deo produci potuerunt quam productæ ſunt. Prop, 33. 
Ad naturam ſubſtantiz pertinet exiſtere. Prop. 7. Foy | 
© Omnes qui naturam divinam aliquo modo contemplati ſunt. Deum eſſe Corporeum negant. Ethic, 
Par. I. Prop. 15. Schol. | | | 
f Per Corpus intelligimus quamcunque quantitatem longam, latam, & profundam, certa aliqua fgura termi- 
natam ; quo nihil abſurdius de Deo, ente ſcilicet abſolute infinito, dici poteſt. IId. | 
s Subſtantiam Corpoream, quæ non niſi i»finite concipi poteſt: nulla ratione natura divina indignam «fe 
dici poteſt. : | Ns 
* b Schol. ad Prop. 15. Par. I. 


I 
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do as clearly expreſs what I charged him with, as it is poſſible for any thin 
to be expreſſed. N he aſſerts plainly, that from the 7. of God, All 
things proceed Neceſſarily; that All things are determined by the Neceſſity 
of the Divine Nature; that whatever is in the Power of God, muſt Neceſſarily 
exiſt ; that things could not have been produced by God in any other Manner 
or Order, than they now are; and that God does not act by a Liberty of 
Will. All this the Remarker very inſincerely paſſes over, without the leaſt No- 
tice. And the words which he cites out of Spinoza, do not at all prove the 
contrary to what I aſſerted. For when Spinoza ſays, that God alone is a 
Free Cauſe; and that God acts by the Laws of his own Nature, without 
being forced by Any: It is evident, he does not there mean, a Freedom of 
Will; hut only fallaciouſly ſignifies, that the Neceſſity by which all Things exit 
in the manner they do, is an inward Neceſſity in the Nature of the Things 
themſelves, in oppoſition to any Force put upon them from without: Hieb 
external Force, it is plain indeed that [the xd rd the whole Univerſe (the God of 
Spinoza) cannot be ſubject to ; becauſe it 1s ſuppoſed to contain All things, within 
itſelf. But beſides : Suppoſing (as I ſaid before) that Spinoza had directly con- 
tradicted himſelf in this one Paſſage; how would that have proved my Charg- 
againſt him to have been falſe? 


HE ſays (pag. 34.) that I am guilty myſelf, of what I groundleſsly ih- 
puted to Spinoza; viz. of making God a mere Neceſſary Agent: Namely, by 
affirming that there is a Neceſſary Difference between Good and Evil, and 
that there is ſuch a thing as Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, Eternally, Neceſſarily, 
and Unchangeably, in the Nature and Reaſon of things, antecedently to 
Will and to all Poſitive or Arbitrary Appointment whatſoever. This, he ſays, 
is a groundleſs and poſitive Afſertion ; and plainly imports the Eternal Neceſſary 
Co-exiſtence of all things, as much as Spinoza's Hypotheſis does. Is not this 
an admirable Conſequence ? Becauſe I affirm the Proportions of things, and the 
Differences of Gud and Evil, to be Eternal and Neceſſary; that therefore I 
arm the Exiſtence of the things themſelves, to be alſo Eternal and Neceſſary ? Be- 
cauſe I affirm the Proportion, ſuppoſe between a Sphere and a Cylinder, to be 
Eternal and Neceſſary ; that therefore J affirm the Exiſtence of Material Spheres 
and Cylinders, to be likewiſe Eternal and Neceſſary * Becauſe J affirm the Diffe- 
rence between Virtue and Vice to be Eternal and Neceſſary ; that therefore I affirm 
Men, who practiſe Virtue or Vice, to have exiſted Eternally ? This Accuſation ſhows 
both extreme Ignorance, and great Malice, in the Author of the Remarks. 


I HAD uſed theſe words. (Demonſtrat. pag. 9.) How an Eternal Dura- 
tion can now be actually paſt, is a thing utterly as impoſſible for our narrow 
Underſtandings to comprehend, as any thing, that 1s not an expreſs Contra- 
diction, can be imagined to be; and yet, to deny the Truth of the Propoſition, 
that an eternal Duration is now actually paſt, is to aſſert ſomething ſtill far 
more unintelligible, even 4 real and expreſs Contradiction. Inſtead of this, 
the Remarker (pag. 39.) citing my Words, with extreme Difingenuity, leaves 
out one half of the Sentence, and makes me to ſay abſolutely, that ſomething is 
ſtill far more unintelligible than that which is utterly impoſſible to be un- 
derſtood. Such groſs Miſrepreſentations as theſe, in leaving out one part of a 
Sentence to make the reſt Nonſenſe; can very hardly proceed, but from want 


of Honeſty. 


i A ſumma Dei potentia Omnia nece/ario effluxiſſe. 

Omnia ex Neceffitate Divine Nature determinata ſunt, &c. 

Quicquid concipimus in Dei poteſtate eſſe, id nece/ario eſt. 

Res nullo alio modo, neque alio ordine, a Deo produci potuerunt, quam productæ ſunt. 
Deum non operari ex Libertate Voluntatis. 

* Sequitur, ſolum Deum eſſe cauſam Liberam. 

Deus ex ſolis ſuæ naturæ legibus, & à nemine coactus agit. 


Vor, II. 8 LASTLY, 
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LASTLY, (pag. 41.) he ſays that in my Sermons there is not one 
Argument offered, to prove againſt Spinoza, that God is a Spirit. J per- 
ſuaded myſelf, that the proving God to be a Being abſolutely diftinf# from 
the Material World, Self-exiſtent, Intelligent, Free, All-powerful, Wiſe, and 
Good; had been proving him to be a Spirit. But it ſeems no Proof is of 
any Force with this Author, if it be not agreeable to the Carteſian Philo- 
fephy, in which alone he ſeems to have any Knowledge, To this therefore, I 


am not obliged to trouble either myſelf or the Reader, with giving any fur- 
ther Anſwer, 


A DIS- 
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DISCOURSE 


Concerning the 


UNALTERABLE OBLIGATIONS 


NATURAL RELIGION, 
TRUTH ad CERTAINTY 


CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


H AVING, in a former Diſcourſe, endeavoured to lay firmly the firſt 


foundations of Religion, in the Certainty of the Exiſtence and of the 

Attributes of God; by proving ſeverally and diſtinctly: 

THAT Something muſt needs have exiſted from Eternity: And how 

great ſoever the Difficulties are which perplex the Conceptions and Apprehenſions 
we attempt to frame of an eternal Duration; yet they neither ought nor can 
raiſe in any Man's Mind any Doubt or Scruple concerning the Truth of the 


Aſſertion itſelf, that Something has really been eternal. 


THAT there muſt have exiſted from Eternity N One Unchangeable and In- 
dependent Being; becauſe, to ſuppoſe an eternal Succeſſion of merely dependent 
Beings, proceeding one from another in an endleſs Progreſſion without any ori— 
ginal Independent Cauſe at all, is ſuppoſing things that have in their own Nature 
no Neceſſity of Exiſting, to be from Eternity cauſed or produced by nothing; 
which is the very ſame Abſurdity and expreſs Contradiction, as to ſuppoſe them 
produced by Nothing at any determinate time. | 
' TH AT That unchangeable independent Being, which has exiſted from Eter- 
nity, without any external Cauſe of it's Exiſtence ; muſt be Self-exiftent, that is, 
Neceſſarily-exiſting. | 
THAT it muſt of neceſſity be Infinite, or every where preſent ; a Being 
moſt Simple, Uniform, Invariable, Indiviſible, Incorruptible, and infinitely re- 
moved from all ſuch Imperfections, as are the known Qualities and inſeparable 


Properties of the Material World. 


THAT it muſt of neceſſity be but One; becauſe, to ſuppoſe two, or more, 


different Self-exiſtent Independent Principles, may be reduced to a direct Con- 
tradition, 


THAT it muſt neceſſarily be an Intelligent Being. 

TH AT it muſt be a Free and Voluntary, not a Neceſſary Agent. 

THAT this Being muſt of neceſſity have Infinite Power; and that in this 
Attribute is included particularly, a Poſſibility of creating or producing Things, 
and alſo a Poſſibility of communicating to Creatures the Power of Beginning 

as | | e Motion, 


Cranks. 
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Cuurrs. Motion, and a Poſſibility of enduing them with Liberty or Freedom of Will, 
wax which Freedom of Will is not inconſiſtent with any of the Divine Attributes. 


THAT He muſt of Neceſſity be infinitely Y7/e. 

And laſtly, That He muſt neceſſarily be a Being of infinite Goodneſs, Juſtice, 
and Truth, and all other moral Perfections; ſuch as become the Supreme Gover- 
nour and Judge of the World. 


Ir remains now, in order to compleat my Deſign of proving and eſtabliſh- 
ing the Truth and Excellency of the whole Superſtructure of our moſt Holy Re- 
ligion ; that I proceed upon this Foundation of the Certainty of the Being and 
Attributes of God, to demonſtrate in the next place the Unalterable Obligations of 
Natural Religion, and the Certainty of Divine Revelation; in oppoſition to the 
vain Arguings of certain vitious and prophane Men, who, merely upon account 
of their Incredulity, would be thought to be ſtrict Adherers to Reaſon, and ſin- 
cere and diligent Inquirers into Truth; when indeed on the contrary there is 
but too much Cauſe to fear, that they are not at all ſincerely and really deſirous 
to be ſatisfied in the true State of Things, but only ſeek, under the Pretence and 
Cover of Infidelity, to excuſe their Vices and Debaucheries; which they are ſo 
ſtrongly inſlaved to, that they cannot prevail with themſelves, upon any ac- 
count, to forſake them: And yet a rational ſubmitting to ſuch Truths, as juſt 
Evidence and unanſwerable Reaſon would induce them to believe, muſt neceſſa- 
rily make them uneaſy under thoſe Vices, and ſelf- condemned in the Practice of 
them. It remains therefore (J fay) in order to finiſh the Deſign 1 propoſed to 
myſelf, of eſtabliſhing the Truth and Excellency of our Holy Religion, in Op- 
poſition to all ſuch vain Pretenders to Reaſon as theſe ; that I proceed at this 
time, by a Continuation of the fame Method of arguing, by which I before 
demonſtrated the Being and Attributes of God, to prove diſtinctly the following 
Propoſitions. 5 5 | 

I. TH AT the fame neceſſary and eternal different Relations, that different 
Things bear one to another; and the fame conſequent F:tne/s or Unfitneſs of the 
Application of different Things or different Relations one to another, with Re- 
gard to which the Will of God always and neceſſarily does determine itſelf to 
chooſe to a& only what is agreeable,. to Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs, and Truth, 
in order to the Welfare of the whole Univerſe; ought likewiſe conſtantly to de- 
termine the Wills of all ſubordinate rational Beings, to govern all their Actions by 
the ſame Rules, for the good of the Public in their reſpective Stations, That is; 
theſe eternal and neceſſary Differences of Things, make it fit and reaſonable for 
Creatures ſo to act; they cauſe it to be their Duty, or lay an Obligation upon 
them, fo to do; even ſeparate from the Conſideration of theſe Rules being the 
poſitiue Will or Command of Ged; and alfo antecedent to any Reſpect or Regard, 
Expectation or Apprehenſion, of any particular, private, and perſonal Advantage 
or Piſailvantage, Reward or Puniſhment, either preſent or future, annexed either 
by natural Conſequence, or by poſitive Appointments, to the practiſing or neg- 
lefting thoſe Rules. | 
II. TH AT tho' theſe eternal moral Obligations are indeed of themſelves in- 
cumbent on all rational Beings, even antecedent to the Conſideration of their 
being the poſitive Will and Command of God ; yet That which moſt ſtrongly 
confirms, and in Practice moſt effectually and indiſpenſably enforces them upon 
us, is this; that both from the Nature of Things, and the Perfections of God, 
and from ſeveral other collateral Conſiderations, it appears, that as God is him- 
ſelf neceſſarily Juſt and Good in the Exerciſe of his infinite Power in the Govern- 
ment of the whole World, ſo he cannot but likewiſe poſitively Requzre that all 
his rational Creatures ſhould in their Proportion be ſo too, in the Exerciſe of each 
of their Powers in their reſpective Spheres. That is; As theſe eternal moral 
Obligations are really in perpetual Force merely from their own Nature and 
the abſtract Reaſon of Things; ſo alſo they are moreover the expreſs and un- 
alterable Will, Command, and Law of God to his Creatures, which he cannot 
but expect ſhould, in Obedience to his Supreme Authority, as well as in 3 
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through the whole Creation. 
III. THAT therefore, tho' theſe eternal moral Obligations are alſo incumbent 


indeed on all rational Creatures, antecedent to any reſpect of Particular Reward 


or Puniſhment ; yet they muſt certainly and neceſſarily be attended with Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. Becauſe the ſame Reaſons, which prove God himſelf 
to be neceſſarily Juſt and Good; and the Rules of Juſtice, Equity and Goodneſs, 
to be his unalterable Will, Law, and Command, to all Created Beings ; prove 
alſo that he cannot but be pleaſed with and approve ſuch Creatures as imitate and 
obey him by obſerving thoſe Rules, and be diſpleaſed with ſuch as act contrary 
thereto ; and conſequently that he cannot but ſome way or other make a /utabl: 
Difference in his Dealings with them; and manifeſt his Supreme Power and ab- 
ſolute Authority, in finally ſupporting, maintaining, and vindicating effectually 
the Honour of theſe his Divine Laws; as becomes the Juſt and Righteous Go- 
vernour or Diſpoſer of all Things. 

IV. TH AT conſequently, tho' in order to eſtabliſh this ſuitable Difference 
between the Effects and Fruits of Virtue and Vice, ſo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary for the Vindication of the Honour of God; the Nature of 
Things, and the Conſtitution and Order of God's Creation, was originally 
ſuch, that the Obſervance of the eternal Rules of Juitice, Equity, and Goodneſs, 
does indeed of itſelf tend by direct and natural Conſequence to make all Creatures 
happy; and the contrary Practice, to make them miſerable : Yet ſince through 
ſome great and general Corruption and Depravation, (whenceſoever That may 
have ariſen ; the particular Original whereof could hardly have been known New 
without Revelation; ) ſince, I ay, the Condition of Men in this preſent State is 
ſuch, that the natural Order of Things in this World is, in event, manifeſtly 
perverted, and Virtue and Goodneſs are viſibly prevented in great meaſure from 
obtaining their proper and due Effects in eſtabliſhing Mens Happineſs propor- 
tionable to their Behaviour and Practice; therefore it is abſolutely impoſſible, 
that the whole View and Intention, the original and the final Deſign, of God's 
creating ſuch rational Beings as Men are, and placing them in this Globe of 
Earth, as the chief and principal, or indeed (may we not ſay) the only Inhabi- 
tants, for whoſe ſake alone This part at leaſt of the Creation is evidently fitted 
up and accommodated ; it is abſolutely impoſſible (I fay) that the whole of God's 
Deſign in all this, ſhould be nothing more, than to keep up eternally a Succeſſion 
of ſhort-lived Generations of Men as at preſent are ; and thoſe in ſuch a corrupt, 
confuſed, and diſorderly State of Things, as we ſee the World is now in; with- 
out any due Obſervation of the eternal Rules of Good and Evil, without any 
clear and remarkable Effect of the great and moſt neceſſary Differences of Things, 
and without any final Vindication of the Honour and Laws of God in the pro- 
portionable Reward of the beſt, or Puniſhment of the worſt of Men. And con- 
ſequently it is certain and neceſſary, (even as certain as the moral Attributes of 
God before demonſtrated) that inſtead of continuing an eternal Succeſſion of 
new Generations in the preſent Form and State of Things, there mult at 
{ome time or other be ſuch a Revolution and Renovation of Things, ſuch a 
future State of Exiſtence of the fame Perſons, as that by an exact Diſtribution 
of Rewards or Puniſhments therein, all the preſent Diſorders and Inequalities 
may be ſet right; and that the whole Scheme of Providence, which to us who 
judge of it by only one ſmall Portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable and much 
contuſed ; may appear at it's Conſummation, to be a Deſign worthy of Infinite 
Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Goodneſs. 

V. THAT, tho' the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of all the great and moral Ob- 
ligations of Natural Religion, and alſo the Certainty of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, be thus in general deducible even demonſtrably, by a Chain 
of clear and undeniable Reaſoning ; Yet, (in the preſent State of the World, by 
chat means ſoever it came originally to be ſo corrupted, of which more hereafter) 
uch is the Careleſſneſs, Inconſiderateneſs, and Want of Attention of the greater part 
ot: Mankind; fo many the Prejudices and falſe Notioms imbibed by evil Edu- 
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CLarx, cation; ſo ſtrong and violent the unreaſonable Luſts, Appetites, and Deſires of 


Senſe; and ſo great the Blindneſi, introduced by ſuperſtitious Opinions, vitious 
Cuſtoms, and debauched Practices through the World; that very few are able, 
in reality and effect, to diſcover theſe Things clearly and plainly for themſelves; 
but Men have great need of particular 7. caching, and much Iiſtruction, to con- 
vince them of the Truth and Certainty and Importance of theſe Things; to give 
them a due Senſe, and clear and juſt Apprehen/ions concerning them; and to bring 
them effectually to the Practice of the plaineſt and moſt neceſlary Duties. 

VI. TH AT, tho' in almoſt every Age there have indeed been in the Heathen 
World ſome wiſe and brave and good Men, who have made it their Buſineſs to 
ſtudy and practiſe theſe things themſelves, and to teach and exhort others to 
do the like ; who ſeem therefore to have been raiſed up by Providence, as Inſtru- 
ments to reprove, in ſome meaſure, and put ſome kind of Check to the extreme 
Superſtition and Wickedneſs of the Nations wherein they lived: Yet none of 
theſe have ever been able to reform the World, with any conſiderably great and 
univerſal Succeſs ; Becauſe they have been but very few, that have in earneſt ſet 
themſeves about this excellent Work ; and they that have indeed fincerely done it, 
have themſelves been intirely ignorant of ſome Doctrines, and very doubrful and 
uncertain of others, abſolutely neceſſary for the bringing about that great End; 
and thoſe things which they have been certain of and in good meaſure under- 
ſtood, they have not been able 70 prove and explain clearly enough; and thoſe 
that they have been able both to prove and explain by ſufficiently clear reaſoning, 
they have not yet had Authority enough to inforce and inculcate upon Mens Minds 


with fo ſtrong an Impreſſion, as to influence and govern the general Practice 


of the World. 


VII. THA therefore there was plainly wanting a Divine Revelation, to re- 
cover Mankind out of their univerſally degenerate Eſtate, into a State ſuitable 
to the original Excellency of their Nature : Which Divine Revelation, both the 
Neceſfities of Men, and their natural Notions of God, gave them reaſonable 
Ground to expect and hope for; as appears from the Acknowledgments which 
the beſt and wiſeſt of the Heathen Philoſophers themſelves have made, of their 
Senſe of the Neceſſity and Want of ſuch a Revelation; and from their Expreſſions 
of the Hopes they had entertained, that God would ſome time or other vouch- 
ſafe it unto them. 

VIII. THAT there is no other Religion now in the World, but the Chriſtian, 
that has any juſt Pretence or tolerable Appearance of Reaſon to be eſteemed fuch 
a Divine Revelation : And therefore if Chriſtianity be not true, there is no Re- 
velation of the Will of God at all made to Mankind. 

IX. TH AT the Chriſtian Religion conſidered in it's primitive Simplicity, 
and as taught in the Holy Scriptures, has all the Marks and Proofs of it's being 
actually and truly a Divine Revelation, that any Divine Revelation, ſuppoſing it 
was true, could reaſonably be imagined or deſired to have. 

X. TH AT the Practical Duties which the Chriſtian Religion enjoins, are 
all fuch as are moſt agreeable to our natural Notions of God, and moſt perfective 
of the Nature, and conducive to the Happineſs and Well-being of Men. That 
is; Chriſtianity even in this ſingle reſpect, as containing alone, and in one con- 
ſiſtent Syſtem All the wiſe and good Precepts, (and thoſe improved, augmented, 
and exalted to the higheſt degree of Perfection) that ever were taught ſingly 
and ſcatteredly, and many times but very corruptly, by the ſeveral Schools of 
the Philoſophers; and this without any Mixture of the fond, abſurd, and ſuper- 
ſtitious Practices of any of thoſe Philoſophers ; ought to be embraced and pra- 
ctiſed by all rational and conſidering Deiſts, who will act conſiſtently, and 
ſteadily purſue the Conſequences of their own Principles ; as at leaſt the beſt 
Scheme and Sect of Philoſophy, that ever was ſet up in the World; and highly 
probable, even tho' it had no external Evidence, to be of Divine Original. 

XI. TH AT the Motives, by which the Chriſtian Religion inforces the Pra- 
ctice of theſe Duties; are ſuch as are moſt ſuitable to the excellent Wiſdom of 


God, and moſt anſwerable to the natural Expectations of Men. 
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XII. TH AT the peculiar Manner and Circumſtances with which it enjoins C Aux. 


theſe Duties, and urges theſe Motives ; are exactly conſonant to the Dictates 
of ſound Reaſon, or the unprejudiced Light of Nature; and moſt wiſely per- 
fective of it. 

XIII. TH AT all the [Credenda, or] Doctrines, which the true, ſimple, and 
uncorrupted Chriſtian Religion teaches; (that is, not only thoſe plain Doc- 
trines, which it requires to be believed as fundamental and of neceſſity to eternal 
Salvation, but even All the Doctrines which it teaches as Matters of Truths ; ) 
are, though indeed many of them not diſcoverable by bare Reaſon unaſſiſted with 
Revelation, yet, when diſcovered by Revelation, apparently moſt agreeable to 
ſound unprejudiced Reaſon ; have every one of them a natural Tendency, and a 
direct and powerful Influence, to reform Mens Lives, and correct their Man- 
ners; and do together make up an infinitely more con/iſtent and rational Scheme of 
Belief, than any that the wiſeſt of the antient Philoſophers ever did, or the cun- 
ningeſt of modern Unbelievers can invent or contrive. 

XIV. THAT as this Revelation, to the Judgment of right and ſober Reaſon, 
appears even of itſelf highly credible and probable ; and abundantly recommends 
itſelf in it's native Simplicity, merely by it's own inttinſic Goodneſs and Excel- 
lency, to the Practice of the moſt rational and conſidering Men, who are de- 
ſirous in all their Actions to have Satisfaction, and Comfort, and good Hope 
within themſelves, from the Conſcience of what they do: So it is moreover po- 
ſitively and directly proved, to be actually and immediately ſent to us from 
God, by the many infallible Signs and Miracles, which the Author of it worked 
publickly as the Evidence of his Divine Commiſſion ; by the exact Completion 
both of the Prophecies that went before concerning him, and of thoſe that He 
himſelf delivered concerning Things that were to happen after; and by the Te/t:- 
mony of his Followers: Which in all it's Circumſtances was the moſt credible, 
certain, and convincing Evidence, that was ever given to any Matter of Fact in 
the World. 

XV. Arp Laſtly; That they who will not, by ſuch Arguments and Proofs 
as theſe, be convinced of the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
be perſuaded to make it the Rule and Guide of all their Actions; would no? be 
convinced, (fo far as to influence their Hearts, and reform their Lives) by any 


other Evidence whatſoever ; no, not though one ſhould riſe on purpoſe from the 
Dead, to endeavour to convince them. 


I MIGHT here, before I enter upon the particular Proof of theſe ſeveral Pro- 
poſitions, juſtly be allowed to premiſe, that having now to deal with another 
fert of Men, than thoſe againſt whom my former Diſcourſe was directed; and 
being conſequently in fome parts of this 'Treatiſe to make uſe of ſome other kinds 
of Arguments than thoſe which the Nature of that Diſcourſe permitted and re- 
quired ; the ſame demonſtrative Force of Reaſoning, and even Mathematical Cer- 
tainty, which in the main Argument was there eaſy to be obtained, ought not 
here to be expected; but that ſuch moral Evidence, or mixed Proofs from Cir- 
cumſtances and Teſtimony, as moſt Matters of Fact are only capable of, and 
wiſe and honeſt Men are always ſatisfied with, ought to be accounted ſufficient 
in the preſent Caſe. Becauſe all the Principles indeed upon which Atheiſis attempt 
to build their Schemes, are ſuch as may by plain Force of Reaſon, and undenia- 
bly demonſtrative Argumentations be reduced to expreſs and direct Contradictions. 
But Deiſts pretend to own all the Principles of Reaſon, and would be thought 
to deny nothing but what depends entirely on Teſtimony and Evidence of Matter 
of Fact, which they think they can eaſily evade. 

Bu r, if we examine things to the bottom, we ſhall find that the Matter does 
not in reality lie here. For 1 believe there are in the World, at leaſt in any 
part of the World where the Chriſtian Religion is in any Tolerable Purity pro- 
feſſed, very few ſuch Deiſts, as will truly ſtand to all the Principles of unpreju- 
diced Reaſon, and fincerely, both in Profeſſion and Practice, own all the Obli- 
gations of Natural Religion, and yet oppoſe Chriſtianity merely upon account of 


their 
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of Deiſts. 
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Cars. their not being ſatisfied with the Strength of the Evidence of matter of Fact. A 
YL conſtant and ſincere Obſervance of all the Laws of Reaſon, and Obligations of 
Natural Religion, will unavoidably lead a Man to Chriſtianity; if Chriſtianity 
be fairly propoſed to him in it's natural Simplicity, and he has due Opportu- 
nities of examining things, and will ſteadily purſue the Conſequences of his own 
Principles. And all Others, who pretend to be Deiſts without coming up to this, 
can have no fixed and ſettled Principles at all; upon which they can either 
argue or act conſiſtently; but muſt of neceſſity fink into downright Atheiſm, 
(and conſequently fall under the Force of the former Arguments ; ) as may ap- 

pear by conſidering the ſeveral ſorts of them. | 
Of the fot 1. Some Men would be thought to be Deiſts, becauſe they pretend to believe 
fort % the Exiſtence of an Eternal, Infinite, Independent, Intelligent Being; and, to 
7 avoid the name of Epicurean Atheiſts, teach alſo that this Supreme Being made 
dence. the World: Though at the ſame time they agree with the Epicureans in this, 
that they fanſy God does not at all concern himſelf in the Government of the 
World, nor has any Regard to, or Care of, what is done therein. But, if we 
examine things duly, this Opinion muſt unavoidably terminate in abſolute Atheiſm. 
For though to imagine that God at the Creation of the World, or at the Forma- 
tion of any particular part of it, could (if he had pleaſed) by his infinite Wiſdom, 
Fore-fight, and unerring Deſign, have originally ſo ordered, diſpoſed, and adapted 
all the Springs and Series of future neceſſary and unintelligent Cauſes, that, with- 
out the immediate Interpoſition of his Almighty Power upon every particular 
Occaſion, they ſhould regularly, by Virtue of that original Diſpoſition, have 
produced Effects worthy to proceed from the Direction and Government of infi- 
nite Wiſdom : Though this, I fay, may poſſibly, by very nice and abſtract Rea- 
ſoning, be reconcilable with a firm Belief both of the Being and Attributes of 
God, and alſo with a conſiſtent Notion even of Providence itſelf ; yet to fanſy 
that God originally created a certain Quantity of Matter and Motion, and lett 
them to frame a World at adventures, without any determinate and particular 
View, Deſign, or Direction; this can no way be defended conſiſtently, but 
mult of neceſſity recur to downright Atheiſm : As I ſhall ſhow preſently ; after I 
have made only this One Obſervation, that as That, Opinion is impious in itſelf, 
ſo the late Improvements in Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy have diſ- 
covered, that, as things Now are, That Scheme is plainly falſe and impoſſible in 
Fact. For, not to ſay, that, ſeeing Matter is utterly uncapable of obeying any 
Laws, the very original Laws of Motion themſelves cannot continue to take place, 
but by ſomething Superior to Matter, continually exerting on it a certain Force 
or Power according to ſuch certain and determinate Laws; it is now evident, 
beyond Queſtion, that the Bodies of all Plants and Animals, much the moſt 
conſiderable Parts of the World, could not poſſibly have been formed by mere 
Matter according to any general Laws of Motion. And not only ſo ; but That 
moſt univerſal Principle of Gravitation itſelf, the Spring of almoſt all the great 
and regular inanimate Motions in the World, anſwering (as I hinted in my 
former Diſcourſe) not at all to the Surfaces of Bodies, (by which alone they 
can act one upon another) but entirely to their „lid Content; cannot poſ- 
ſibly be the Reſult of any Motion originally impreſſed on Matter, but muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be cauſed (either immediately or mediately) by ſomething which penetrates 
the very Solid Subſtance of all Bodies, and continually puts forth in them a 


Force 


a Omnis enim per ſe Divam natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali zvo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 27 
Semota a noſtris rebus, ſejunctaque longe; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. | 
Lvue RET. Lib. J. 


T3 vardewy xa dag, Le avro maypale iy, dre dA Tapiye' des dre wgyals, ze 
dect auveerai. Laert. in Vita Epicuri. 8 . 

MWor is the Doctrine of thoſe Modern Philoſophers much x bw ; who aſcribe every thing to Matter and 

Motion, excluſive of Final Caujer ; and fpeak of God as an Intelligentia Supramundana : Which is the wery Cant 


of Epicurus and Lucretius. 
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Power entirely different from that by which Matter acts on Matter. Which is, Cancer. 


by the way, an evident Demonſtration, not only of the World's being made ori 
ginally by a ſupreme Intelligent Cauſe; but moreover that it depends every 


Moment on ſome Superior Being, for the Preſervation of it's Frame; and that 
all the great Motions in it, are cauſed by me Immaterial Power, not having 
originally impreſſed a certain Quantity of Motion upon Matter, but perpetually and 
aclually exerting itſelf every Moment in every part of the World. Which Pre- 
ſerving and Governing Power, whether it be immediately the Power and Action of 
'the fame Supreme Cauſe that created the World, of Him without whom not a 
Sparrow falls to the Ground, and with whom the very Hairs of our Head are all 
numbred ; or whether it be the Action of ſome ſubordinate Inſtruments appointed by 
Him to direct and preſide reſpectively over certain Parts thereof; does either way 
equally give us a very noble Idea of Providence. "Thoſe Men indeed, who, merely 
through a certain Vanity of Philoſophiſing, have been tempted to embrace that 
other Opinion, of all things being produced and continued only by a certain 
Quantity of Motion, originally impreſſed on Matter without any determinate De- 
ſign or Direction, and left to itſelf to form a World at adventures; Thoſe Men, 
I fay, who, merely through a Vanity of Philoſophiſing, have been tempted to 
embrace that Opinion, without attending whither it would lead them; ought 
not, indeed, to be directly charged with all the Conſequences of it. But it is cer- 
tain, that Many under that cover, have really been Atheiſts ; and the Opinion it 
ſelf (as I before faid) leads neceſſarily, and by unavoidable Conſequence, to plain 
Atheiſm. For if God be an All-powerful, Omnipreſent, Intelligent, Wiſe, and 
Free Being, (as it hath been before demonſtrated that he neceſſarily Is ; ) he can- 
not poſſibly but know, at all Times, and in all Places, every thing that zs ; and 
foreknow what at all Times and in all Places it is fitteſt and wiſeſt ſhould be; and 
have perfect Power, without the leaſt Labour, Difficulty, or Oppoſition, to or- 
der and bring to paſs what he ſo judges fit to be accompliſhed : And conſequently 
it is impoſlible but * he muſt actually direct and appoint every particular Thing 
and Circumſtance that is in the World, or ever ſhall be, excepting only what by 
his own Pleaſure he puts under the Power and Choice of ſubordinate Free Agents. 
If therefore God does not concern himſelf in the Government of the World, 
nor has any Regard to what is done therein ; it will follow that he is not an 
Omnipreſent, All-powerful, Intelligent and Wiſe Being ; and conſequently, that 
he Is not at all. Wherefore the Opinion of this ſort of Deiſts, ſtands not upon 
any certain conſiſtent Principles, but leads unavoidably to downright Atheiſm ; 


And © however in Words they may confeſs a God, yet in Reality and in Truth 
they deny him. 


IF, to avoid this, they will own God's Government and Providence over the 3 
atrs,not 

1 5 / pay of beneath the 

Regard to human Affairs here upon Earth, as being“ too minute and ſmall for the Regard of 


greater and more conſiderable Parts of the World, but deny his Inſpection and 


Supreme Governor of all Things to concern himſelf in: This ſtill amounts to the 
fame. For if God be Omnipreſent, All-knowing, and All-powerful ; he cannot 
but equally know, and with equal Eaſe be able to direct and govern © a/l Things 
as any, and the * minuteſt Things as the greateſt. So that it he has no Regard, 
nor Concern, for theſe Things; his Attributes muſt, as before, be denied; and 
conſequently his Being. But beſides; Human Affairs are by no means the mi- 
nuteſt and moſt inconſiderable Part of the Creation. For, (not to conſider now, 


b Quo confeſſo, confitendum eſt Eorum conſilio mundum adminiſtrari. Cic. de nat, Deor. Lib. II. 

© Epicurum verbis reliquiſſe Deos, re ſuſtuliſſe. Cic. de nat. Deor. Lib. II. 

E v Ties of vH, Elvai TH, wid, tai TULUTH d,⁰,jͤ © Aoy@ aure fErpnver, dyabe, 
x. Iuvaju OovTa THY dregtTarl, Kal YIWIHW Til TEAGOTATNV TwV (44VTO01 dvOpanivVar xeaTaApegviiv, 
s [LIKPAV Kal EUTEAGY bro, Kat A FEI This EauTAV ET145Atias. Sinmplic. in Epictet. 

© Deorum providentia mundus adminiſtratur ; iidemque conſulunt rebus humanis ; neque ſolum univerſis, 
verum etiam Singulis, Cic. de Divinat. Lib. I. | 
ff ANN dd Tay av ig in XAN A ieitacytar TETiYt, ws ET111tAvis TjuIKpPaAY fit sel, 
* re i Tav ue. Jizpeperviov. Plato de Leg. Lib. X. 
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Craxxe. That Excellency of Human Nature, which Chri/tzanity diſcovers to us ; ) let a 
— Deiſt ſuppoſe the Univerſe as large as the wideſt Hypotheſis of Aſtronomy will 
give him leave to imagine; or let him ſuppoſe it as immenſe as he himſelt 
pleaſes, and filled with as great Numbers of rational Creatures as his own 
Fancy can ſuggeſt ; yet the Syſtem wherein we are placed, will, at leaſt for 
ought he can reaſonably ſuppoſe, be as conſiderable as any other ſingle Sy/em ; 
and the Earth whereon we dwell, as conſiderable as moſt of the other Planets 
in this Syſtem ; and Mankind manifeſtly the only conſiderable Inhabitants on 
this Globe of Earth. Man therefore has evidently a better Claim to the parti- 
cular Regard and Concern of Providence, than any thing elſe in this Globe of 
ours; and this our Globe of Earth, as juſt a Pretence to it, as moſt other Planets 
in the Syſtem ; and this Syſtem, as juſt an one, as far as we can judge, as any 
Syſtem in the Univerſe, If therefore there be any Providence at all, and God 
has any Concern for any Part of the World ; Mankind, even ſeparate from the 
Conſideration of that Excellency of Human Nature which the Chriſtian Do- 
ctrine diſcovers to us, may as reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be under it's particu- 
lar Care and Government, as any other Part of the Univerſe. 

Of the ſe- 2. SOME Others there are, that call themſelves Deiſis, becauſe they believe, 
2 75 not only the Being, but alſo the Providence of God; that is, that every natural 
thing that is done in the World, is produced by the Power, appointed by the 
Wiſdom, and directed by the Government of God; though not allowing any 
difference between moral Good and Evil, they ſuppoſe that God takes no notice of 
the morally good or evi! Actions of Men; theſe Things depending, as they ima- 
gine merely on the arbitrary Conſtitution of haman Laws. But how handſomely 
ſoever Theſe Men may ſeem to ſpeak, of the natural Attributes of God, of his 
Knowledge, Wiſdom, and Power; yet neither can This Opinion be ſettled on 
any certain Principles, nor defended by any conſiſtent Reaſoning ; nor can the 
natural Attributes of God be ſo ſeparated from the moral, but that he, who 
denies the latter, may be reduced to a Neceſſity of denying the former likewiſe. 
For fince (as I have formerly proved) there cannot but be eternal and neceſſary 
Differences of different Things one from another; and from theſe neceſſary Dif- 
ferences of Things, there cannot but ariſe a Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Applica- 
tion of different Things or different Relations one to another; and infinite 
Knowledge can no more fail to Know, or infinite Wiſdom to Chooſe, or infi- 
nite Power to Act according to theſe eternal Reaſons and Proportions of Things, 
than Knowledge can be Ignorance, Wiſdom be Folly, or Power Weakneſs ; and 
conſequently the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, are as certain and neceſſary, as 
his Wiſdom and Power: It follows unavoidably, that he who denies the Juſtice 
or Goodneſs of God, or, which is all one, denies his Exerciſe of theſe Attributes 
in inſpecting and regarding the moral Actions of Men; mutt alſo deny, either 
his Wiſdom, or his Power, or both; and conſequently muſt needs be driven in- 
to abſolute Atheiſm. For though, in ſome moral Matters, Men are not indeed to 
be judged of by the Conſequences of their Opinions, but by their Profeſſion and 
Practice; yet, in the preſent Caſe, it * it matters not at all what Men affirm, or 
how honourably they may ſeem to ſpeak of ſome particular Attributes of God ; 
but what, notwithſtanding ſuch Profeſſion, muſt needs, in all reaſon, be ſup- 
poſed to be their true Opinion; and their Practice generally appears anſwerable 

to it. | 
Prophane FoR, concerning theſe two Sorts of Deiſts, it is obſervable, that as their 
514 5, Opinions can terminate conſiſtently in nothing but downright Atheiſm ; fo their 
Deiſ, nt Practice and Behaviour is generally agreeable to that of the moſt openly profeſſed 
capable of Atheiſts, They not only oppoſe the Revelation of Chriſtianity, and reject all the 
eueg1u;th, oral Obligations of Natural Religion, as ſuch ; but generally they deſpiſe alſo the 
Wiſdom of all Human Conſtitutions made for the Order and Benefit of Mankind, 
and are as much Contemners of common Decency as they are of Religion. They 
endeavour to ridicule and banter all. Human as well as Divine Accompliſhments ; 
| | . Se all 


s Quaſi ego id curem, quid ille aiat aut nge: Illud quæro, quid ei conſemtantim fit dicere, qui, &c. Cic, 
de Finib, Lib. II. | 
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all Vinue and Government of a Man's ſelf, all Learning and Knowledge, all C: arr. 
Wiſdom and Honour, and every thing for which a Man can juſtly be commended www 


or be eſteemed more excellent than a Beaſt. They pretend commonly in their 
Diſcourſe and Writings, to expoſe the Abuſes and Corruptions of Religion ; 
but (as is too manifeſt in ſome of their Books, as well as in their Talk) they aim 
really againſt all Virtue in general, and all good Manners, and againſt whatſo- 
ever is truly valuable and commendable in Men. They pretend to ridicule certain 
Vices and Follies of ignorant or ſuperſtitious Men ; But the many and very pro- 
fane, and very leud Images, with which they induſtriouſly affect to dreſs up their 
Diſcourſe, ſhow plainly that they really do not ſo much intend to expoſe and 
deride any Vice or Folly, as on the contrary to foment and pleaſe the debauched 
and vitious Inclinations of Others as void of Shame as Themſelves. They diſco- 
ver clearly, that they have no Senſe at all of the Dignity of Human Nature, nor 
of the Superiotity and Excellency of their Reaſon above even the meaneſt of the 
Brutes, They will ſometimes in words ſeem to magnify the Wiſdom, and other 
natural Attributes of God; but in reality, by ridiculing whatever bears any re- 
iemblance to it in Men, they ſhow undeniably, that they do not indeed believe 
there is any real difference in Things, or any true Excellency in one thing 
more than in another. By turning every thing alike, and without Exception, into 
Ridicule and Mockery ; they declare plainly, that they do not believe any thing 
to be wiſe, any thing decent, any thing comely or praiſe-wotthy at all. They 
ſeem not to have any eſteem or value, for thoſe diſtinguiſhing Powers and Facul- 


ties; by induing them wherewith, God has taught them more than the Beaſts of Job XXXV, 


the Field, and made them wiſer than the Fowls of Heaven. In a word: Whatſoever 
things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever 
things are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, 
if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe; theſe things they make the con- 
ſtant Subject of their Mockery and Abuſe, Ridicule and Raillery. On the con- 
trary ; whatſoever things are profane, impure, filthy, diſhonourable and abſurd ; 
theſe things they make it their buſineſs to repreſent as harmleſs and indifferent, 
and to laugh Men out of their natural Shame and Abhorrence of them ; nay, 
even to recommend them with their utmoſt Wit. Such Men as theſe, are not 
to be argued with, till they can be perſuaded to uſe Arguments inſtead of Drol- 
lery. For Banter is not capable of being anſwered by Reaſon : Not becauſe it 
has any ſtrength in it ; but becauſe it runs out of all the Bounds of Reaſon and 
good Senſe, by extravagantly joining together ſuch Images, as have not in them- 
felves any manner of Similitude or Connexion ; by which means all things are 
alike eaſy to be rendered ridiculous, by being repreſented only in an abſurd Dreſs. 
Theſe men therefore are firſt to be convinced of the true Principles of Reaſon, 
before they can be diſputed ; and they muſt of neceſſity either retreat into down- 
right Atheiſm, or be led by undeniable Reaſoning to acknowledge and ſubmit to 
the Obligations of Morality, and heartily repent of their profane Abuſe of God 
and Religion. 


3. ANOTHER Sort of Deiſts there are, who having right Apprehenſions con- G 24+ 


cerning the natural Attributes of God, and his All-governing Providence; ſeem ” 
alſo to have ſome Notion of his moral Perfections alſo. That is; As they believe 


him to be a Being infinitely Knowing, Powerful, and Wiſe; fo they believe him 


to be alſo in ſome ſenſe a Being of infinite Juſtice, Goodneſs, and Truth; and 
that he governs the Univerſe by theſe Perfections, and expects ſuitable Obedience 
from all his rational Creatures. But then, having a Prejudice againſt the No- 
tion of the Immortality of Human Souls, they believe that Men periſh entirely 
at Death, and that one Generation ſhall perpetually ſueceed another, without 
any thing remaining of Men after their departure out of this Life, and without 
any future Reſtoration or Renovation of Things. And imagining that Juſtice 
and Goodnefs in God, are not the ſame as in the Ideas we frame of theſe 
Perfections when we confider them in Men, or when we reaſon about them ab- 
ſtractly in themſelves ; but that in the Supreme Governour of the World they 


are ſomething Tranſcendent, and of which we cannot make any true Judgment, 
nor 
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nor argue with any Certainty about them; They fanſy, though there does not 
indeed ſeem to us to be any Equity or Proportion in the Diſtributions of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments in this preſent Life; yet that we are not ſufficient 
Judges concerning the Attributes of God, to argue from thence, with any Aſ- 
ſurance, for the Certainty of a future State. But neither does this Opinion ſtand 
on any conſiſtent Principles. For if Juſtice and Goodneſs be not the fame in 
God, as in our Ideas; then we mean nothing, when we ſay that God is neceſ- 


ſarily Juſt and Good: And for the fame Reaſon it may as well be ſaid, that we 


Of the 
fourth Sort 


of Deiſts. 


know not what we mean, when we affirm that he is an Intelligent and Wiſe 
Being; And there will be no Foundation at all left, on which we can fix an 
thing. Thus the moral Attributes of God, however they be acknowledged in 
Words, yet in reality they are by theſe Men entirely taken away ; and, upon the 
lame grounds, the natural Attributes may alſo be denied. And ſo, upon the 
whole, This Opinion likewiſe, if we argue upon it conſiſtently, muſt finally re- 
cur to abſolute Atheiſm. - 

4. THE laſt ſort of Deiſts are thoſe, who, if they did indeed believe what 
they pretend, have juſt and right Notions of God, and of all the Divine Attri- 
butes in every reſpect : Who declare they believe, that there is One, Eternal, 
Infinite, Intelligent, All-powerful and Wiſe Being ; the Creator, Preſerver, and 
Governour of all Things: That this Supreme Caule, is a Being of infinite Juſtice, 
Goodneſs and Truth, and all other moral as well as natural Perfections: That he 
made the World for the Manifeſtation of his Power and Wiſdom, and to commu- 
nicate his Goodneſs and Happineſs to his Creatures: That he preſerves it by his 
continual All-wiſe Providence, and governs it according to the Eternal Rules of 
infinite Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs, Mercy, and Truth : That all created rational 
Beings, depending continually upon him, are bound to adore, worſhip, and obey 
him; to praiſe him for all things they enjoy, and to pray to him for every thing 
they want: That they are All obliged to promote, in their proportion, and ac- 
cording to the Extent of their ſeveral Powers and Abilities, the general Good 
and Welfare of thoſe Parts of the World, wherein they are placed ; in like 
manner as the Divine Goodneſs is continually promoting the Univerſal Benefit 
of the Whole: That Men, in particular, are every one obliged to make it their 
Buſineſs, by an univerſal Benevolence, to promote the Happineſs of all others : 


| That, in order to this, every Man is bound always to behave himſelf ſo towards 


others, as in Reaſon he would defire they ſhould in like Circumſtances deal with 
him: That. therefore, he is obliged to obey and ſubmit to his Superiors in all juſt 
and right Things, for the Preſervation of Society, and the Peace and Benefit of the 
Public ; to be juſt and honeſt, equitable and fincere, in all his Dealings with 
his Equals, for the keeping inviolable the everlaſting Rule of Righteouſneſs, and 
maintaining an univerſal Truſt and Confidence, Friendſhip and Affection amongſt 
Men; and, towards his Inferiors, to be gentle, and eaſy, and affable, charitable, 
and willing to aſſiſt as many as ſtand in need of his help, for the Preſervation 
of univerſal Love and Benevolence amongſt Mankind, and in Imitation of the 
Goodneſs of Good, who preſerves and does good to all Creatures, which depend 
entirely upon him for their very Being, and all that they enjoy ; That, in reſpect 
of Himſelf, every Man is bound to preſerve, as much as in him lies, his own Be- 
ing, and the right Uſe of all his Faculties, ſo long as it ſhall pleaſe God, who 
appointed him his Station in this World, to continue him therein : That there- 
fore he is bound to have an exact Government of his Paſſions, and carefully to 
abſtain from all Debaucheries and Abuſes of himſelf, which tend either to the 
Deſtruction of his own Being, or to the diſordering of his Faculties, and diſa- 
bling him from performing his Duty, or hurrying him into the Practice of un- 
reaſonable and unjuſt Things : Laſtly, That accordingly as Men regard or neg- 
le& theſe Obligations, ſo they are proportionaly acceptable or diſpleaſing unto 
God; who, being Supreme Governor of the World, cannot but teſtify his 
Favour or Diſpleaſure at ſome time or other; and conſequently, fince this 4 not 

| one 
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done in the preſent State, therefore there muſt be a future State of Rewards and Carr. 
Puniſhments in a Life to come. But All this, the Men we are now ſpeaking of. 
profeſs to believe only ſo far, as it is diſcoverable by the Light of Nature alone; 
without believing any Divine Revelation. Theſe, I fay, are the only True 
Deiſts; and indeed the only Perſons who ought in reaſon to be argued with, in 
order to convince them of the Reaſonableneſs, Truth, and Certainty of the 
Chriſtian Revelation. But, alas, there is, as I * before faid, too much Reaſon to * pag. 75 
believe, that there are very few ſuch Deiſts as theſe, among modern Deniers of“ 
Revelation. For ſuch Men as I have now deſcribed, if they would at all attend 
to the Conſequences of their own Principles, could not fail of being quickly per- 
ſuaded to embrace Chriſtianity. For, being fully convinced of the Obligations 
of Natural Religion, and the Certainty of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; and yet obſerving at the ſame time, how little Uſe Men generally are 
able to make of the Light of Reaſon, to diſcover the one, or to convince themſelves 
effectually of the Certainty and Importance of the other; it is impoſſible but 
they mult be ſenſible of the Want of a Revelation; it is impoſſible but they mutt 
earneſtly deſire God would be pleaſed, by ſome direct Diſcovery of his Will, to 
make theſe things more clear and plain, more eaſy and obvious, more certain and 
evident to all Capacities; it is impoſſible but they muſt with, God would be 
pleaſed particularly, to ſignify expreſsly the Acceptableneſs of Repentance, and 
his Willingneſs to forgive returning Sinners; it is impoſſible but they mult be 
very ſollicitous, to have ſome more particular and certain Information concern- 
ing the Nature of that future State, which Reaſon teaches them in general to 
expect. The Conſequence of this, is; that they muſt needs be poſſeſſed beforehand 
with a ſtrong Hope, that the Chriſtian Revelation may, upon due Examination, 
appear to be true. They muſt be infinitely far from ridiculing and deſpiſing any 
thing that claims to be a Divine Revelation, before they have ſincerely and 
throughly examined it to the bottom. They muſt needs be beforehand very much 
diſpoſed in it's favour ; and be very willing to be convinced, that, what tends to 
the advancing and perfecting the Obligations of Natural Religion, to the ſecuring 
their great Hopes, and aſcertaining the Truth of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments; and can any way be made appear to be worthy of God, and con- 
ſiſtent with his Attributes; and has Any reaſonable Proof of the Matters of Fact 
it depends upon; is really and truly, what it pretends to be, a Divine Revelation. 

And now, is it poſſible that any Man, with theſe Opinions and theſe Diſpoſi- 

tions, ſhould continue to reje&t Chriſtianity, when propoſed to him in it's origi- 

nal and genuine Simplicity, without the Mixture of any Corruptions or Inven- 

tions of Men? Let him read the Sermons and Exhortations of our Saviour, as 
delivered in the Goſpels ; and the Diſcourſes of the Apoſtles, preſerved in their 

Acts and their Epiſtles; and try if he can withſtand the Evidence of ſuch a Do- 

Erine, and reject the Hopes of ſuch a glorious Immortality fo diſcovered to 

him. The Heathen Philoſophers, thoſe few of them, who taught and lived up Thar cher: 
to the Obligations of Natural Religion, had indeed a conſiſtent Scheme of, * 
Deiſm ſo far as it went; and they were very Brave and Wiſe Men, if any of Scheme ef 
them could keep ſteady and firm to it. But the Caſe is not ſo Now. The fame Yee 
Scheme of Deiſm is not any longer conſiſtent with it's own Principles, if it does . 
not not lead Men to embrace and believe Revelation, as it Then taught them to 

bope for it. Deiſts, in Our days, who obſtinately reject Revelation when offered 

to them, are not ſuch Men as Socrates and Tully were; but, under pretence of 
Deiſm, it is plain they are generally Ridiculers of all that is truly excellent even 

in Natural Religion itſelf. Could we ſee a Deiſt, whoſe Mind was heartily poi- 

ſeſſed with worthy and juſt Apprehenſions of all the Attributes of God, and a 

deep Senſe of his Duty towards that Supreme Author and Preſerver of his Being: 

Could we ſee a Deiſt, who lived in an exact Performance of all the Duties of 
Natural Religion ; and by the Practice of Righteouſneſs, Juſtice, Equity, So- 
briety, and "Temperance, expreſſed in his Actions, as well as Words, a firm Be- 

lief and Expectation of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments : In a word, 

could we ſee a Deiſt, who with Reverence and Modeſty, with Sincerity and 
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rankt. Impartiality, with a true and hearty Deſire of finding out and ſubmitting to Rea- 
Lys gn and Truth, would enquire into the Foundations of our Belief, and examine 


throughly the Pretenſions which pure and ucorrupt Chriſtianity has to be re- 
ceived as a Divine Revelation; I think-we could not doubt to affirm of ſuch a 
Perſon, as our Saviour did of the young Man in the Goſpel, that he was not far 
from the Kingdom of God ; and that, being willing to do his Will, he ſhould know of 
the Doctrine, whether it was of God. But, as I have ſaid, there is great Reaſon 
to doubt, there are few or none ſuch Deiſts as theſe, among the Infidels of our 
Days. This indeed is what they ſometimes pretend, and ſeem to defire ſhould 
be thought to be their Caſe. But, alas, their trivial and vain Cavils; their mock- 
ing and ridiculing, without and before Examination; their directing the whole 
Streſs of their Objections, againſt particular Cuſtoms, or particular and perhaps 
uncertain Opinions, or Explications of Opinions, without at all conſidering the 


main Body of Religion ; their looſe, vain, and frothy Diſcourſes; and, above 


all, their vitious and immoral Lives; ſhow plainly and undeniably, that the 
are not really Deiſts, but mere Atheiſts; and conſequently not capable to judge 
of the Truth of Chriſtianity. If they were truly and in earneſt ſuch Deifts, as 
they pretend and would ſometimes be thought to be; thoſe Principles (as has 
been already ſhown in part, and will more fully appear in the following Diſ- 
courſe; ) would unavoidably lead them to Chriſtianity. But, being ſuch as they 
really are, they cannot poſſibly avoid recurring to downright Atheiſin. 

THE Sum is this. There is now * no ſuch thing, as a conſiſtent Scheme of 
Deiſm. That which alone was once ſuch, namely, the Scheme of the beſt Heather 
Philoſophers; ceaſes now to be ſo, after the Appearance of Revelation: Becauſe (as 
I have already ſhown, and ſhall more largely prove in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe) 
it directly conducts Men to the Belief of Chriſtianity. All other Pretences to 
Deiſm, may, by unavoidable Conſequence, be forced to terminate in abſolute 
Atheiſm. He that cannot prevail with himſelf to obey the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
and embrace thoſe Hopes of Life and Immortality, which our Saviour has 
brought to Light through the Goſpel ; cannot now be imagined to maintain with 
any Firmneſs, Steadineſs, and Certainty, the Belief of the Immortality of the Soul, 
and a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments after Death; Becauſe all the main 
Difficulties and Objections, lie equally againſt Both. For the fame Reaſon, he 
who diſbelieves the Immortality of the Soul, and a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; cannot defend, to any effectual Purpoſe, or enforce with any ſuf- 
ficient Strength, the Obligations of Morality and Natural Religion ; notwith- 
ſtanding that they are indeed incumbent upon Men, from the very Nature and 
Reaſon of the Things themſelves. Then ; he who gives up the Obligations of 
Morality and Natural Religion, cannot poſſibly have any juſt and worthy Notion 
of the moral Attributes of God, or any true Senſe of the Nature and neceſſar 


Differences of Things. And he that once goes thus far, has no Foundation left, 


upon which he can be ſure of the natural Attributes, or even of the Exiſtence of 
God: Becauſe, to deny what unavoidably follows from the Suppoſition of his 
Exiſtence and natural Attributes, is, in reality, denying thoſe natural Attributes, 
and that Exiſtence itſelf. On the contrary : He who believes the Being and na- 
tural Attributes of God, muſt of neceſſity (as has been ſhown in my former Dif- 
courſe) confeſs his moral Attributes allo. Next; he who owns, and has juſt No- 
tions of the moral Attributes of God, cannot avoid acknowledging the Obligations 
of Morality and Natural Religion. In like manner; he who owns the Obliga- 
tions of Morality and Natural Religion, muſt needs, to ſupport thoſe Obligations 
and make them effectual in Practice, believe a future State of Rewards and Puniſb- 
ments. And finally, he who believes both the Obligations of Natural Religion, 
and the Certainty of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, has no manner 
of Reaſon left, why he ſhould reje& the Chriſtian Revelation, when propoſed to 
him in it's original and genuine Simplicity, Wherefore ſince thoſe Arguments 
which demonſtrate to us the Being and Attributes of God, are ſo cloſely connected 


with 
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with thoſe which prove the Reaſonableneſs and Certainty of the Chriſtian Reve- Cr nr. 
lation, that there is Now no conſiſtent Scheme of Deiſm left; all modern Deiſts WYV. 
being forced to ſhift from one Cavil to another, and having no fixed and certain 

Set of Principles to adhere to: I thought I could no way better prevent their ill 
Deſigns, and obviate all their different Shifts and Objections ; than by endeavour- 

ing, in the ſame Method of reaſoning by which I before demonſtrated the Being 

and Attributes of God ; to prove in like manner, by one direct and continued 
Thread of arguing, the Reaſonableneſs and Certainty of the Chr:i/t;an Revela- 

tion allo. 


To proceed therefore to the Proof of the Propoſitions themſelves, 


I. THE fame neceſſary and eternal different Relations, that different Things 
bear one to another; and the ſame conſequent Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Application 
of different Things, or different Relations one to another ; with regard to which, the 
Will of God always and neceſſarily does determine itſelf, to chooſe to act only what 1s 
agreeable to Fuſtice, Equity, Goodneſs, and Truth, in order to the Welfare of the 
whole Univerſe ; ought likewiſe conſtantly to determine the Wills of all ſubordinate 
rational Beings, to govern all their Actions by the ſame Rules, for the Good of the 
Public, in their reſpective Stations. That is; theſe eternal and neceſſary Differences 
of Things make it fit and reaſonable for Creatures ſo to act; they cauſe it to be their 
Duty, or lay an Obligation upon them, ſo to do; even ſeparate from the Conſide- 
ration of theſe Rules being the poſitive Will or Command of God; and alſo ante- 
cedent to any Reſpect or Regard, Expectation or Apprebenſion, of any particular, 
private, and perſonal Advantage or Diſadvantage, Reward or Puniſhment, ether 
preſent or future ; annexed either by natural Conſequence, or by pojitive Appointment, 
to the practiſing or neglecting of thoſe Rules. 

Trex ſeveral Parts of this Propoſition, may be proved diſtinctly, in the fol- 
lowing manner, 

1. THAT there are Differences of Things; and different Relations, Reſpects or Tha! "OY 
Proportions, of ſome Things towards others; it is as evident and undeniable, as % 
that one Magnitude or Number, is greater, equal to, or ſmaller than another. /ary Di 
That from theſe different Relations of different Things, there neceſſarily ariſes = 
an Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome Things with others, or a Fitneſs or Un- 5 
fitneſs of the Application of different Things, or different Relations one to an- 
other; is likewiſe as plain, as that there is any ſuch thing as Proportion or Di/- 
proportion in Geometry and Arithmetic, or Uniformity or Difformity in comparing 
together the reſpective Figures of Bodies. Further, that there is a Fitneſs or 

Suitableneſs of certain Circumſtances to certain Perſons, and an Unſuitableneſs of 
others ; founded in the Nature of Things and the Qualifications of Perſons, ante- 
cedent to all po/itive Appointment whatſoever ; Alſo that from the different Re- 
lations of different Perſons one to another, there neceſſarily ariſes a Fitneſs or Un- 
fitneſs of certain manners of Behaviour of ſome Perſons towards others : Is as ma- 
nifeſt, as that the Properties which flow from the Eſſences of different Mathe- 
matical Figures, have different Congruities or Incongruities between themſelves; 
or that, in Mechanics, certain Weights or Powers have very different Forces, and 
different Effects one upon another, according to their different Diſtances, or dif- 
ferent Potions and Situations in reſpect of each other. For inſtance: That God 
is infinitely ſuperior to Men; is as clear, as that Infinity is larger than a Point, 
or Eternity longer than a Moment. And it is as certainly „it, that Men ſhould 
honour and worſhip, obey and imitate God, rather than on the contrary, in all 
their Actions, endeavour to diſhonour and diſobey him; as it is certainly true, 
that hey have an entire dependence on Him, and He, on the contrary, can in 
no reſpect receive any Advantage from them ; and not only fo, but alfo that his 
Will is as certainly and unalterably juſt and equitable in giving his Commands, 
as his Power is zrrefiſtible in requiring Submiſſion to it. Again; It is a thin 
abſolutely and neceſſarily fitter in itſelf, that the Supreme Author and Creator of 
of the Univerſe, ſhould govern, order and direct all Things to certain and con- 
ſtant regular Ends; than that efery Thing ſhould be permitted to go on at Ad- 
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Cra. ventures, and produce uncertain Effects merely by Chance, and in the utmoſt Con- 

fun, without any determinate View or Deſign at all. It is Thing manifeſtly 

fitter in itſelf, that the All- powerful Governor of the World, ſhould do always 

what is Beſt in the whole, and what tends moſt to the univerſal Good of the 

whole Creation; than that he ſhould make the Whole continually mzerable ; or 

that, to fatisfy the unreaſonable Deſires of any particular depraved Natures, he 

ſhould at any time ſuffer the Order of the Whole to be altered and perverted. 

Laſtly. It is a thing evidently and infinitely more ft, that any one particular 

innocent and good Being, ſhould, by the Supreme Ruler and Diſpoſer of all 

Things, be placed and preſerved in an eaſy and happy Eſtate; than that, without 

any Fault or Demerit of it's own, it ſhould be made extremely, remedileſsly, and 

endleſsly miſerable. In like manner; in Mens dealing and converſing one with 

another; it is undeniably more ft, abſolutely, and in the Nature of the thing it- 

ſelf, that all Men ſhould endeavour to promote the univerſal Good and Welfare of 

All ; than that all Men ſhould be continually contriving the Rin and Deſtruction 

of All. It is evidently more fit, even before all poſitive Bargains and Compacts, 

that Men ſhould deal one with another according to the known Rules of Juſtice 

and Equity; than that every Man for his own preſent Advantage, ſhould, without 

Scruple, diſappoint the moſt reaſonable and equitable Expectations of his Neigh- 

bours, and cheat and defraud, or ſpoil by Violence, all others without Reſtraint. 

Laſtly, it is without diſpute more t and reaſonable in itſelf, that I ſhould pre- 

ſerve the Life of an innocent Man, that happens at any time to be in my Power; 

or deliver him from any imminent Danger, tho' I have never made any Promiſe 

ſo to do; than that I ſhould ſuffer him to periſh, or take away bis Life, without 
any Reaſon or Provocation at all. | 

The Ab- Tust things are ſo notoriouſly plain and ſelf-evident, that nothing but the 

/-ray / extremeſt Stupidity of Mind, Corruption of Manners, or Perverſeneſs of Spirit, 

45 h can poſſibly make any Man entertain the leaſt Doubt concerning them. For a 

Eternal Man endued with Reaſon, to deny the Truth of theſe Things; is the very ſame 

— D if thing as if a Man that has the Uſe of his Sight, ſhould at the ſame time that he 

ferences of beholds the Sun, deny that there is any ſuch thing as Light in the World; or as 

15ings, if a Man that underſtands Geometry or Arithmetic, ſhould deny the moſt obvious 

and known Proportions of Lines or Numbers, and perverſely contend that the 

Whole is not equal to all it's Parts, or that a Square is not double to a Triangle of 

equal Baſe and Height. Any Man of ordinary Capacity, and unbyaſſed Judg- 

ment, Plainneſs and Simplicity ; who had never read, and had never been told, 

that there were Men and Philoſophers, who had in earneſt aſſerted and attempted 

to prove, that there is no natural and unalterable Difference between Good and 

Evil; would, at the firſt hearing, be as hardly perſuaded to believe, thatit could 

ever really enter into the Heart of any Intelligent Man, to deny all natural Dit- 

ference between Right and Wrong; as he would be to believe, that ever there 

could be any Geometer, who would ſeriouſly and in good earneſt lay it down as a 

firſt Principle, that a crooked Line is as /traight as a right one. So that indeed it 

might juſtly ſeem altogether a needleſs Undertaking, to attempt to prove and 

eſtabliſh the eternal Difference of Good and Evil; had there not appeared certain 

Men, as Mr Hobbes and ſome few others, who have preſumed, contrary to the 

plaineſt and moſt obvious Reaſon of Mankind, to aſſert, and not without ſome 

Subtilty, endeavoured to prove, that there is no ſuch real Difference originally, ne- 

ceſſarily, and abſolutely in the Nature of Things; but that all Obligation of Duty 

40 God, ariſes merely from his abſolute irreſſtible Power ; and all Duty towards 

Men, merely from poſitive Compact: And have founded their whole Scheme of 

Politics upon that Opinion, Wherein as they have contradicted the Judgment of 

all the wiſeſt and ſobereſt part of Mankind, ſo they have not been able to avoid 

contradicting themſelves alſo. For, (not to mention now, that they have no way 

to ſhow how Compacts themſelves come to be obligatory, but by inconſiſtently 

owning an eternal original Fitneſs in the thing itſelf, which I ſhall have occafion 

to obſerve hereafter : Beſides This, I fay) if there be naturally and abſolutely in 

things themſelves, no difference between Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuft ; then 
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in the State of Nature, before any Compact be made, it is equally as good, &-a***- 
juſt and reaſonable, for one Man to deſtroy the Life of another, not only when 1 
it is neceſſary for his own Preſervation, but alſo arbitrarily and without any“ Pro- 2 3 
vocation at all, or any Appearance of Advantage to himſelf; as to preſerve or Che. cab. 
fave another Man's Life, when he may do it without any Hazard of his own. 3. 5. 4. 
The Conſequence of which, is ; that not only the firſt and molt obvious way 

for every particular Man to ſecure himſelf effectually, would be (as Mr Hobbes 
teaches) to endeavour to prevent and cut off all others; but allo that Men might 
deſtroy one another upon every fooliſh and peevith or arbitrary Humour, even 2 
when they did not think any ſuch thing neceſlary for their own Preſervation. 

And the Effect of this Practice muſt needs be, that it would terminate in the De- 
ſtruction of all Mankind Which being undeniably a great and unſufferable Evil; 

Mr Hobbes himſelf confeſſes it reaſonable, that, to prevent this Evil, Men ſhould 

enter into certain Compacts to preſerve one another. Now if the Deſtruction of 
Mankind by each other's Hands, be ſuch an Evil, that, to prevent it, it was Fi 


and reaſonable that Men ſhould enter into Compacts to preſerve each other; then, 


before any ſuch Compacts, it was manifeſtly a thing unfit and unreaſonable in it- 
ſelf, that Mankind ſhould all deſtroy one another. And if fo, then for the ſame 
Reaſon it was alſo unfit and unreaſonable, antecedent to all Compacts, that any 
one Man ſhould deſtroy another arbitrarily and without any Provocation, or at 
any time when it was not abſolutely and immediately neceſſary for the Preſervation 
of himſelf. Which is directly contradictory to Mr Hobbes's firſt Suppoſition, 
of | there being no natural and abſolute difference between Good and Evil, 


Juſt and Unjuſt, antecedent to poſitive Compact. And in like manner All others, 


who upon any Pretence whatſoever, teacheth that Good and Evil depend origi- 
nally on the Conſtitution of pofitrue Laus, whether Divine or Human; muſt 
unavoidably run into the fame Abſurdity. For if there be no ſuch thing as Good 
and Evil in the Nature of Things, antecedent to all Laws; then neither can any 
one Law be better than another; nor any one thing whatever, be more juſtly 
eſtabliſhed, and enforced by Laws, than the contrary ; nor can * any Reaſon be 
given, why any Laws ſhould ever be made at all: But all Laws equally, will 
be either arbitrary and tyrannical, or frivolous and needleſs ; becauſe the contrary 
might, with equal Reaſon, have been eſtabliſhed, if before the making of the 
Laws, all things had been alike indifferent in their own Nature. There is no 
poſſible way to avoid this Abſurdity, but by ſaying, that out of things in their 
own Nature abſolutely indifferent, thoſe are choſen by wiſe Governours to be 
made obligatory by Law, the Practice of which they judge will tend to the 
public Benefit of the Community. But this is an expreſs Contradiction in the 
very Terms. For if the Practice of certain Things tends to the public Benefit of 
the World, and the contrary would tend to the public Diſadvantage ; then thoſe 
Things are not in their own Nature indifferent, but were good and reaſonable 
to be practiſed before any Law was made, and can only for that very Reaſon 
be wiſely enforced by the Authority of Laws. Only here it is to be obſerved, that 
by the public Benefit muſt e not be underſtood the Intereſt of any one particular 
Nation, to the plain Injury or Prejudice of the reſt of Mankind ; any more than 
the Intereſt of one City or Family, in oppoſition to their Neighbours of the ſame 
Country : But thoſe things only are truly good in their own Natnre, which 
either tend to the univerſal Benefit and Welfare of all Men, or at leaſt are not de- 


ſtructive of it. The true State therefore of this Caſe, is plainly this. Some 


things are in their own Nature Good and Reaſonable, and fit to be done ; ſuch as 
keeping Faith, and performing equitable Compacts, and the like; And theſe re- 


Ex his ſequitur injuriam nemini fieri poſſe, niſi ei quocum initur pactum. D- Cive, cap. 3. F. 4. where 
fee more to the ſame purpoſe. 

m Manifeſtum eſt rationem nullam eſſe Lege prohibendi noxas tales, niſi agnoſcant tales Actus, etiam an- 
tecedenter ad ullam Legem, mala efle. Cumberl. de Leg. Nat. pag. 194. 

n Nam ſtoliditas inveniri quæ inanior poteſt, quam mala ee nulla contendere, & tanquam malos perdere & 
condemnare peccantes ? Arnob. adverſ. Gentes. Lib. II. 

Qui autem Civium rationem dicunt habendam ; Externorum negant ; dirimunt hi communem generis hu- 
mani ſocietatem; qua ſublata, juſtitia funditus tollitur. Cic. de Offc. Lib. III. 
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Crarxr. ceive not their obligatory Power, from any Law or Authority; but are only 
Sv declared, confirmed, and enforced by Penalties, upon ſuch as would not perhaps 
be governed by right Reaſon only. Other things are in their own Nature a//o- 
- tutely Evil; ſuch as breaking Faith, refuſing to perform equitable Compacts, cruelly 
deſtroving thoſe who have neither directly nor indirecily given any occaſion for any 
fuch Treatment, and the like; And theſe cannot, by any Law or Authority whatſo- 
ever, be made fit and reaſonable, or excuſable to be practiſed. Laſtly, other things are 
in their own Nature Indiſferent; that is, (not abſolutely and ſtrictſy fo ; as ſuch tri- 
vial Actions, which have no way any Tendency at all either to the public Wel- 
fare or Damage; For concerning ſuch things, it would be childiſh and trifling to 
ſuppoſe any Laws to be made at all; But they are) ſuch things, whoſe Tendency 
to the public Benefit or Diſadvantage, is either ſo /mall or ſo remote, or ſo obſcure 
and involved, that the generality of People are not able of themſelves to diſcern 
on which ſide they ought to at: And theſe things are made obligatory by the 
Authority of Laws; Tho' perhaps every one cannot diſtinctly perceive the Reaſon 
and Fitneſs of their being injoined: Of which ſort are many particular penal 

Laws, in ſeveral Countries and Nations. But to proceed : 
An An- Tur principal thing that can, with any colour of Reaſon, ſeem to counte- 
3 nance the Opinion of thoſe who deny the natural and eternal Difference of Good 
gane and Evil; (for Mr Hobbes's falſe Reaſonings, I ſhall hereafter conſider by them- 
from the ſelves; ) is the Difficulty there may ſometimes be, to define exactly the Bounds 
the Oi. of right and wrong: The Variety ? of Opinions, that have obtained even among 
»iozs of underſtanding and learned Men concerning certain Queſtions of juſt and nnjuſt, 
rouge? , Eſpecially in political Matters: and the many contrary Laws that have been made 
ite Logs in divers Ages and in different Countries, concerning theſe Matters. But as, in 
of differen Painting, two very different Colours, by diluting each other very flowly and gra- 
Waere dually, may, from the higheſt Intenſeneſs in either Extreme, terminate in the 
Kizht and midſt inſenſibly, and run one into the other, that it ſhall not be poſſible, even 
rorg. for a ſkillful Eye, to determine exactly where the one ends, and the other begins; 
and yet the Colours may really differ as much as can be, not in degree only, but 
entirely in kind, as red and blue, or white and black: So, tho' it may perhaps 
be very difficult in ſome nice and perplexed Caſes (which yet are very far from 
occurring frequently) to define exactly the Bounds of Right and Wrong, juſt 
and Unjuſt; and there may be ſome Latitude in the Judgment of different Men, 
and the Laws of divers Nations; yet Right and Wrong are nevertheleſs in them- 
ſelves totally and eſſentially different; even altogether as much, as White and Black, 
Light and Darkneſs. The Spartan Law, perhaps, which à permitted their Youth 
to Steal; may, as abſurd as it was, bear much Diſpute whether it was abſolutely 
Unjuſt or no; becauſe every Man having an abſolute Right in his own Goods, it 
may ſeem that the Members of any Society may agree to transfer or alter their 
own Properties upon what Conditions they ſhall think fit. But if it could be 
ſuppoſed that a Law had been made at Sparta; or at Rome, or in India, or in 
any other Part of the World ; whereby it had been commanded or allowed, that 
every Man might Rob by Violence, and Murther whomſoever he met with; or 
that no Faith thould be kept with any Man, nor any equitable Compacts per- 
formed; no Man, with any tolerable Uſe of his Reaſon, whatever diverſity of 
Judgment might be among them in other Matters, would have thought that ſuch 
a Law could have authoriſed or excuſed, much leſs have juſtified ſuch Actions, 
and have made them become good : Becauſe it is plainly not in Mens Power to 
make Falſbocd be Truth, tho they may alter the Property of their Goods as they 
pleaſe. Now, if in flagrant Cafes, the natural and eſſential Difference between 
Good and Evil, Right and Wrong, cannot but be confeſſed to be plainly and un- 
deniably evident; the Difference between them muſt be alſo tflential and unal- 
terable in all, even the ſmalleſt, and niceſt, and moſt intricate Caſes, tho' it be 
not ſo eaſy to be diſcerned and accurately diſtinguiſhed. For if from the Diffi- 
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fitneſſes, abſolutely and neceſſarily Are in themſelves; That allo they appear to be 
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eile of determining exactly the Bounds of Right and Wrong in many perplexed Crane, 


Caſes, it could truly be concluded, that Juſt and Unjuſt were not eſſentially diffe. ww— 
rent by Nature, but only by poſitive Conſtitution and Cuſtom ; it would follow 


equally, that they were not really, eſſentially, and unalterably different, even in 


the moſt flagrant Caſes that can be ſuppoſed. Which is an Aſſertion ſo abſurd, that 
Mr Hobbes himſelf could hardly vent it without bluſhing, and diſcovering plainly, 
by his ſhifting Expreſſions, his ſecret Selft-condemnation. There Are therefore 
certain neceſſary and eternal Differences of Things; and certain conſequent Hil- 
neſſes or Unfitneſſes of the Application of different Things or different Relations 
one to another ; not depending on any poſitive Conſtitutions, but founded un- 
changeably in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, and unavoidably arifing 
from the Differences of the Things themſelves : Which is the firſt Branch of the 
general Propoſition I propoſed to prove. 
2. Now what theſe eternal and unalterable Relations, Reſpects, or Propoſitions 71, if. 


of Things, with their conſequent Agreements or Diſagreements, Fitneſſes, or Un- Will f 
Cod al- 
„ ways de- 


to the Uuderſtandings of all Intelligent Beings ; except thoſe only, who under/tand ter mines it 
Things to be what they are not, that is, whoſe Under/tandings are either very // ' <4 
imperfect, or very much depraved. And by this Underſtanding or Knowledge of % 4 
the natural and neceſſary Relations, Fitneſſes, and Proportions of Things, the / R-a/ 
Wills likewiſe of all Intelligent Beings are conſtantly directed, and muſt needs be 7 T 
determined to act accordingly ; excepting thoſe only, who Will things to be what 
they are not and cannot be; that is, whoſe Wills are corrupted by particular In- 
tereſt or Affection, or ſwayed by ſome unreaſonable and prevailing Paſſion. 
Wherefore ſince the natural Attributes of God, his infinite Knowledge, Wiſdom 
and Power, ſet Him infinitely above all Poſſibility of being deceived by any Error, 
or of being influenced by any «wrong Affection; it is manifeſt His Divine Will can- 
not but always and neceſſarily determine itſelf to chooſe to Do what in the whole 
is abſolutely Beſt and Fitteſt to be done; that is, to act conſtantly according to 
the eternal Rules of infinite Goodneſs, Juſtice, and Truth. As 1 have endea- 
voured to ſhow diſtinctly in my former Diſcourſe, in deducing ſeverally the 
the Moral Attributes of God. | 9 | 
3. AND now, that the fame Reaſon of Things, with regard to which the Will 73a: al! 

of God always and neceſſarily Does determine itſelf to act in conſtant Conformity 7" | 
to the eternal Rules of Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs, and Truth; ovght alfo con- are oed 
ſtantly to determine the Wills of all! Subordinate Rational Beings, to govern all - govern 
Their Actions by the ſame Rules; is very evident. For, as it is abſolutely im- ve 


in all their 


_— 


Foffivle in Nature, that God ſhould be deceived by any Error, or influenced by any Adieu, ty 


wrong Affection: So it is very unreaſonable and blame-worthy in Practice, that wat car 
any Intelligent Creatures, whom God has made ſo far like unto himſelf, as to en- Rite of _ 
due them with thoſe excellent Faculties of Reaſon and Will, whereby they are Rear. 
enabled to diſtinguiſb Good from Evil, and to chuſe the one and refuſe the 
other; ſhould either negligently ſuffer themſelves to be e's upon and deceived 
in Matters of Good and Evil, Right and Wrong; or wilfully and perverſely allow 
themlelves to be over-ruled by ab/urd Paſſions, and corrupt or partial Afﬀettions, 
to act contray to what they know is fit to be done. Which two Things, viz. 
neghgent Miſunderſtanding, and wilful Paſſians or Luſts, are, as I faid, the only 
Cauſes which can make a reaſonable Creature act contrary to Reaſon, that is, 
contrary to the eternal Rules of Juſtice, Equity, Righteouſneſs, and Truth. 
For, was is not for theſe inexcuſable Corruptions and Depravations; it is impoſ- 
ſible but the ſame Proportions and Fitneſſes of Things, which have ſo much 
Weight, and ſo much Excellency and Beauty in them, that the All-powerful 
Creator and Governour of the Univerſe, (who has the abſolute and uncon- 
troulable Dominion of all Things in his own Hands, and is accountable to none 
for what he does, yet) thinks it no Diminution of his Power to make this Reajor: 
of Things the unalterable Rule and Law of his own Actions in the Government 
of the World, and does nothing by mere Will and Arbitrarineſs ; it is impoſſible 


ay) if it was not for inexcuſable Corruption and Depravation, but the ſame 


eternal 


—_— 
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eternal Reaſon of Things muſt much more have Weight enough to determine con- 
ſtantly the Wills and Actions of all Subordinate, Finite, Dependent and Ac- | 
countable Beings. For originally and in reality, it is as natural and (morally 
ſpeaking) neceſſary, that the Will ſhould be determined in every Action by the 
Reaſon gf the Thing, and the Right of the Caſe ; as it is natural and (abſolutely 
ſpeaking) neceſſary, that the Underſtanding ſhould ſubmit to a demonſtrated Truth. 
And it is as abſurd and blame-worthy, to miſtake negligentlyh plain Right and 


Wrong, that is, to underſtand the Proportions of Things in Morality to be what 


And from 
the Senſe, 
that all, 
even wick- 
ed Men, 
unavoida- 
bly babe, 
ef their be- 
ing under 
Such an 
Obligation. 


they are not; or wilfully to af contrary to known Juſtice and Equity, that is, 
to will Things to be what they are not and cannot be; as it would be abſurd and 
ridiculous for a Man in Arithmetical Matters, ignorantly to believe that Twice 
Two 1s not equal to Four ; or wilfully and obſtinately to contend, againſt his own 
clear Knowledge, that the Whole is not equal to all it's Parts. The only difference 
is, that A/ent to a plain ſpeculative Truth, is not in a Man's Power to withhold ; 
but to ac according to the plain Right and Reaſon of Things, this he may, by 
the natural Liberty of his Will, forbear. But the One he ought to do; and it 
is as much his plain and indiſpenſable Duty ; as the other he cannot but do, and it 
is the Neceſſity of his Nature to do it. He that wilfully refuſes to Honour and 
Obey God, trom whom he received his Being, and to whom he continually owes 
his Preſervation ; is really guilty of an equal Abſurdity and Inconſiſtency in Pra- 
ctice; as he that in Speculation denies the Effec&? to owe any thing to it's Cauſe, or 
the Whole to be bigger than it's Part. He that refuſes to deal with all Men equitably, 
and with every Man as he defires they ſhould deal with Him, is guilty of the very 
ſame Unreaſonableſs and Contradiction in one Caſe ; as he that in another Caſe 
ſhould affirm one Number or Quantity to be equal to another, and yet That other 
at the ſame time not to be equal to the firſt. Laſtly, he that acknowledges him- 


ſelf obliged to the Practice of certain Duties both towards God and towards Men, 


and yet takes no Care either to preſerve his own Being, or at leaſt to preſerve him- 
ſelf in ſuch a State and Temper of Mind and Body, as may beſt enable him 
to perform thoſe Duties; is altogether as inexcuſable and ridiculous, as he that 
in any other Matter ſhould affirm one thing at the ſame time that he denies an- 
other, without which the former could not poſſibly be true; or undertake one 
thing, at the ſame time that he obſtinately omits another, without which the for- 
mer is by no means pradicable, Wherefore all rational Creatures, whoſe Wills 
are not conſtantly and regularly determined, and their Actions governed, by right 
Reaſon, and the neceflary Differences of Good and Evil, according to the eternal 
and invariable Rules of Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs and Truth; but ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſwayed by unaccountable arbitrary Humours, and raſh Paſſions, by 
Luſts, Vanity, and Pride; by private Intereſt, or preſent ſenſual Pleaſures ; 
Theſe, ſetting up their own unreaſonable Self-will in oppoſition to the Nature 
and Reaſon of Things, endeavour (as much as in them lies) to make things be what 
they are not, and cannot be. Which is the higheſt Preſumption and greateſt In- 
ſolence, as well as the greateſt Abſurdity, imaginable. It is acting contrary to 
that Underſtanding, Reaſon, and Judgment, which God has implanted in their 
Natures on purpoſe to enable them to diſcern the Difference between Good and 
Evil. It is attempting to deſtroy that Order, by which the Univerſe ſubſiſts. It 
is offering the higheſt Affront imaginable to the Creator of all Things, who made 
Things to be what they are, and governs every Thing himſelf according to the 
Laws of their ſeveral Natures. In a word, All wilful Wickedneſs and Perverſion 
of Right, is the very fame Inſolence and Abſurdity in Moral Matters; as it would 
be in Natural Things, for a Man to pretend to alter the certain Proportions of 
Numbers, to take away the Demonſtrable Relations and Properties of Mathema- 
tical Figures; to make Light Darkneſs, and Darkneſs Light; or to call Sweet 
Bitter, and Bitter Sweet. q 
FURTHER : As it appears thus from the ab/traf and abſolute Reaſon and nature 
of things, that all rational Creatures Ought, that is, are obliged to take Care that 
their Wills and Actions be conſtantly determined and governed by the eternal rule 
of Right and Equity: So the certainty and univerſality of hat Obligation is plainly 
2 5p confirmed, 
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confirmed, and the force of it particularly diſcovered and applied to every Man, CI 
by This; that in like manner as no one, who is inſtructed in Mathematicks, ca 


forbear giving his Aﬀent to every Geometrical Demonſtration, of which he under- 
ſtands the Terms, either by his own Study, or by having had them explained to 
him by others ; ſo no man, who either has patience and opportunities to examine 
and conſider things himſelf, or has the means of being taught and inſtructed in an 

tolerable manner by Others, concerning the neceſſary relations and dependencies 
of things; can avoid giving his Aſent to the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of his go- 
verning all his Actions by the Law or Rule before mentioned, even though his 
Practice, through the prevalence of brutiſh Luſts, be moſt abſurdly contradictory 
to that Aſſent. That is to ſay: By the Reaſon of his mind, he cannot but be 
compelled to own and acknowledge, that there is really ſuch an Obligation indiſ- 
penſably incumbent upon him; even at the ſame time that in the Actions of bis 
Life he is endeavouring to throw it off and deſpiſe it. For the Judgment and Con- 
ſcience of a Man's own Mind, concerning the Reaſonableneſs and Fitneſs of the 
thing, that his Actions ſhould be conformed to ſuch or ſuch a Rule or Law; is the 
trueſt and formalleſt Obligation; even more properly and ſtrictly ſo, than any o- 
pinion whatſoever of the Authority of the Giver of a Law, or any Regard he may 
have to its Sanction by Rewards and Puniſhments. For whoever acts contrary to 
this ſenſe and conſcience of his own mind, is neceſſarily ſelf- condemned; And the 
greateſt and ſtrongeſt of all Ob/zgations is that, which a Man cannot break through 
without condemning himſelf. The dread of ſuperiour Power and Authority, and 
the Sanction of Rewards and Puniſhments, however indeed abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Government of frail and fallible Creatures, and truly the moſt effectual means 
of keeping Them in their Duty; is yet really in it ſelf, only a "ene and add:- 
tional Obligation, or * y of the firſt. The original Obligation of all, (the 
ambiguous uſe of which Word as a Term of Art, has cauſed ſome perplexity and 
confuſion in this matter,) is the eternal Reaſon of Things ; That Reaſon, which 
God himſelf who has no Superiour to direct him, and to whoſe Happineſs nothing 
can be added nor any thing diminiſhed from it, yet conſtantly obliges himſelf to 
govern the World by : And the more excellent and perfect (or the freer from Cor- 
ruption and Depravation) any Creatures are, the more cheerfully and ſteddily are 


their Wills always determined by this Supreme Obligation, in conformity to the 


Nature, and in imitation of the moſt perfect Will of God. So far therefore as 
Men are conſcious of what is right and wrong, ſo far they Are under an Obligation 
to act accordingly ; And conſequently That eternal Rule of Right, which I have 
been hereto deſcribing, it is evident Owght as indiſpenſably to govern mens, Ac- 
tions, as it Cannot but neceſſarily determine their Aſſent. 


Now that the Caſe is truly thus; that the eternal differences of good and Evil, oo flew 
e ju Ig - 
mine the Judgment, and force the Aſſent of all Men that uſe any Conſideration ; Men . 
is undeniably manifeſt from the univerſal 9s even of Mankind. For no Man /*< «+- 


on their 


willingly and deliberately tranſgreſſes this Rule, in any great and conſiderable In- cus paß 
ſtance ; but he acts contrary to the Judgment and Reaſon of his own Mind, and Ae. 


the unalterable Rule of Right and Equity, do neceſſarily and unavoidably deter- 


ſecretly reproaches himſelf for ſo doing. And no Man obſerves and obeys it ſted- 
dily, eſpecially in Caſes of Diſſiculty and Temptation, when it interferes with any 


preſent Intereſt, Pleaſure or Paſſion; but his own Mind commends and applauds 


him for his Reſolution, in executing what his Conſcience could not forbear giving 
its aſſent to, as juſt and right. And this is what St Paul means, when he ſays, 


(Rom. ii. 14, 15.) that when the Gentiles which have not the Law, do by nature the 


things contained in the Law, theſe having not the Law, are a Law unto themſelves ; 
which ſhew the work of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſcience alſo bearing 
witneſs, and their Thoughts the mean while accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another. 


Ir was a very wiſe Obſervation of Plato, which he received from Socrates ; that Va 


natural 


knowledge, 


if you take a young Man, impartial and unprejudiced, one that never had any 


Learning, nor any Experience in the World; and examine him about the natural which Pla- 
Relations and Proportions of Things, [or the moral Differences of Good and Evil; | t ro 
to mi- 


you may, only by aſking him Queſtions, without teaching him any thing at all , Cen. 
| L Freely, 
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Cra. directly, cauſe him to expreſs in his Anſwers juſt and adequate Notions of Geome- 
LY” trical Truths, [and true and exact Determinations concerning Matters of Right 
and Wrong.) From whence He thought it was to be concluded, that all Know- 
ledge and Learning is nothing but Memory, or only a recollecting upon every new 
Occaſion, what had been before known in a State of Præ-exiſtence. And ſome 
Others both Antients and Moderns, have concluded that the Ideas of all firſt and 
ſimple Truths, either natural or moral, are Innate and originally impreſſed or 
/tamped upon the Mind. In their Inference from the Obſervation, the Authors of 
Both theſe Opinions ſeem to be miſtaken. But thus much 1t proves unavoidably ; 
That the Differences, Relations, and Proportions of Things both natural and 
moral, in which all unprejudiced Minds thus naturally agree, are certain, unalte- 
rable, and real 772 the Things themſelves; and do not at all depend on the variable 
Opinions, Fancies, or Imaginations of Men prejudiced by Education, Laws, 
Cuſtoms, or evil Practices : And alſo that the Mind of Man naturally and una- 
voidably gives it's Aſent, as to Natural and Geometrical Truth, fo alſo to the 
moral Ditterences of Things, and to the Fitneſs and Reaſonableneſs of the Obli- 
gation of the everlaſting Law of Righteouſneſs, whenever fairly and plainly 
propoſed. | 
The ſt SOM Men indeed, who by means of a very evil and vitious Education, or 
„e, through a long Habit of Wickedneſs and Debauchery, have extremely corrupted 
"+ 4. the Principles of their Nature, and have long accuſtomed themſelves to bear down 
ſ-»/ible of their own Reaſon, by the Force of Prejudice, Luſt, and Paſſion ; that they may 
Rn We not be forced to confeſs themſelves ſelf-condemned, will confident!'y and abſo- 
Good and lutely contend that they do not really fee any natural and neceſſary Difference be- 
e, tween what we call Right and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt; that the Reaſon and 
Judgment of their own Mind, does not tell them they are under any ſuch in- 
diſpenſable Obligations, as we would endeavour. to perſuade them; and that they 
are not ſenſible they ought to be governed by any other Rule, than their own 
Will and Pleaſure. But even theſe Men, the moſt abandoned of all Mankind; 
however induſtriouſly they endeavour to conceal and deny their Self-condemna- 
tion ; yet they cannot avoid making a Diſcovery of it ſometimes when they are 
not aware of it. For Example: There is no Man fo vile and deſperate, who 
commits at any time a Murder and Robbery, with the moſt unrelenting Mind 
but would chooſe, if ſuch a thing could be propoſed to him, to obtain all the 
ſame Profit or Advantage, whatſoever it be that he aims at, j committing 
the Crime, rather than wirt it; even tho' he was ſure to go unpuniſhed for com- 
mitting the Crime. Nay, I believe, there is no Man, even in Mr Hobbes's State 
of Nature, and of Mr Hobbes's own Principles; but if he was equally aſſured of 
ſecuring his main End, his Self-preſervation, by either way; would chooſe to 
preſerve himſelf rather 4o:#hout deſtroying all his Fellow-creatures, than with it; 
even ſuppoſing all Impunity, and all other future Conveniencies of Life, equal in 
either Caſe, Mr Hobbes's own Scheme, of Mens agreeing by Compact to pre- 
ſerve one another, can hardly be ſuppoſed without this. And this plainly evinces, 
that the Mind of Man unavoidably acknowledges a natural and neceſſary Diffe- 
rence between Good and Evil, antecedent to all arbitrary and poſitive Conſtitu- 
tion whatſoever. | 
Ania. BUT the Truth of this, that the Mind of Man naturally and neceſſarily 
rural Sexſe Aſſents to the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs ; may ſtill better, and more clearly, 
c, and more univerſally appear, from the Judgment that Men paſs upon each ofbers 
heathen), Actions, than from what we can diſcern concerning their Conſciouſneſs of their 
proved gown. For Men may diſſemble and conceal from the World, the Judgment of 
el their own Conſcience ; nay, by a ſtrange Partiality, they may even impoſe upon 
they all and deceive themſelves; (For who is there, that does not ſometimes allow himſelf, 
paſs 9M nay, and even juſtify himſelf in that, wherein he condemns another?) But 


* the Ati : f 
. Mens Judgments concerning the Actions of others, eſpecially where they 


have 
r Quis eſt enim, aut quis unquam fuit, aut ayaritia tam ardenti, aut tam effrænatis cupiditatibus, ut eandem 


illam rem, quam, adipſci ſcelere quovis velit, non multis partibus malit ad ſeſe, etiam omni impunitate propoſita, 
line facinore, quam illo modo pervenire ? Cic. de Finib. Lib. III. 
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have no Relation to themſelves, or Repugnance to their Intereſt, are commonly C «» 


impartial : And from this we may judge, what Senſe Men naturally have of tba 


unalterable Difference of Right and Wrong. Now the Obſervation which every 
one cannot but make in this Matter, is this; that Virtue and true Goodneſs, Rig l- 
teouſneſs and Equity, are things fo truly noble and excellent, fo lovely and venera- 
ble in themſelves, and do ſo neceſſarily approve themſelves to the Reaſon and 
Conſciences of Men ; that even thoſe very Perſons, who, by the prevailing Power 
of ſome Intereſt or Luſt, are themſelves drawn aſide out of the Paths of Wir- 
tue, can yet hardly ever forbear to give it it's true Character and Commendation 
in others. And this Obſervation holds true, not only in the generality of Li- 
tious Men, but very frequently even in the worſt fort of Men, ,. thole who 

rſecute others for being better than themſelves. Thus the Oflicers who were 
ſent by the Phariſees to apprehend our Saviour, could not forbear declaring, that 


be fpake as never Man ſpake : And the Raman Governour, When he gave Sentence n ,, 
that he ſhould be Crucified, could not at the fame inftant forbear openly de- 46. 
claring, that he found no fault in him. Even in this Cate, Men cannot choole Joh. xvi. 
but think well of thoſe Perſons, whom the dominion of their Luſt; will not fifer 37 


them to imitate, or whom their preſent Intereſt and the Neceſſity of their Worldly 
Affairs compels them to diſcourage. They cannot but delire, that they them- 
ſelves were the Men they are not; and with with Balaam, that tho they :mitate 
not the life, yet at leaſt they might die the death of the Righteous, and that their 
laſt end might be like theirs. And hence it is that Plato judicioufly obſerves, 
that * even the worſt of Men ſeldom or never make fo wrong Judgment concern- 
ing Perſons, as they do concerning Things ; there being in Virtue an unac- 
countable and as it were Divine Force, which, whatever Confuſion Men endea- 
vour to introduce in Things by their vitious Diſcourſes and debauched Practices, 
yet almoſt always compels them to diſtinguiſh right concerning Perſons, and makes 
them admire and praiſe Juſt, and Equitable, and Honeſt Men. On the con- 


23 


trary; Vice and Injuſtice, Profaneneſs and Debauchery, are things to abſolutely 
odious in their own Nature, that, however they zn/nuate themſclves into the 
Practice, yet they can never gain over to themſelves the Fudgment of Mankind. 
They who Do evil, yet See and Approve what is good; and condemn in others, 
what they blindly allow in themſelves ; nay, and very frequently condemn even 
themſelves allo, not without great Diſorder and Uneaſineſs of Mind, in thote 
very things wherein they allow themſelves. At leaſt, there is hardly any wicked 
Man, but when his own Caſe is repreſented to him under the Perion of anocner, 
will freely enough paſs Sentence againſt the Wickedneſs he himſelf is guilty of; 
and, with ſufficient Severity, exclaim againſt all Iniquity. This ſhows abundantly, 
that all Variation from the eternal Rule of Right, is a&/o/ufely and in the nature of 
the thing itſelf to be abhorred and deteſted; and that the unprejudiced Mind of 
Man, as naturally d:/approves Injuſtice in moral Matters, as in natural Things it 
cannot but diſſent from Falſhood, or diſlike Incengruities. Even in reading che 
Hiſtories of paſt and far diſtant Ages, where it is plain we can have no Concern 
for the Events of Things, nor Prejudices concerning the Characters of Perſons ; 
Who is there, that does not praiſe and admire, nay highly eſteem, and, in his 
Imagination, love (as it were) the Equity, Juſtice, Truth, and Fidelity of ſome 
Perſons ; and with the greateit Indignation and Hatred, deteſt the Barbarity, In- 


juſtice, and Treachery of others? Nay, further; When the Prejudices of corrupt 


Minds lie all on the fide of Injuſtice; as when we have obtained ſome very great 
Profit or Advantage through - Another Man's Treachery or Breach of Faith ; 
yet * who is there, that upon That very Occaſion does not (even to a Proverb) 

diſlike 


r Placet ſuapte natura, adeoque gratioſa virtus eſt, ut inſitum etiam fit Malis probare meliores. Senec. 
de Benef. Lib. IV. 
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Cra. directly, cauſe him to expreſs in his Anſwers juſt and adequate Notions of Geome- 
LY > trical Truths, [and true and exact Determinations concerning Matters of Right 

and Wrong.] From whence He thought it was to be concluded, that all Know- 
ledge and Learning is nothing but Memory, or only a recollecting upon every new 
Occaſion, what had been before known in a State of Pre-exiſtence. And ſome 
Others both Antients and Moderns, have concluded that the Ideas of all firſt and 
ſimple Truths, either natural or moral, are Innate and originally impreſſed or 
/tamped upon the Mind. In their Inference from the Obſervation, the Authors of 
Both theſe Opinions ſeem to be miſtaken. But thus much 1t proves unavoidably ; 
That the Differences, Relations, and Proportions of Things both natural and 
moral, in which all unprejudiced Minds thus naturally agree, are certain, unalte- 
rable, and real in the Things themſelves; and do not at all depend on the variable 
Opinions, Fancies, or Imaginations of Men prejudiced by Education, Laws, 
Cuſtoms, or evil Practices: And alſo that the Mind of Man naturally and una- 
voidably gives it's Aſent, as to Natural and Geometrical Truth, ſo alſo to the 
moral Differences of Things, and to the Fitneſs and Reaſonableneſs of the Obli- 
gation of the everlaſting Law of Righteouſneſs, whenever fairly and plainly 
propoſed. 
The moſt Some Men indeed, who by means of a very-evil and vitious Education, or 
„, through a long Habit of Wickedneſs and Debauchery, have extremely corrupted 
ek is. oh Principles of their Nature, and have long accuſtomed themſelves to bear down * 
ſir/ible of their own Reaſon, by the Force of Prejudice, Luſt, and Paſſion ; that they may 
ants; 22 not be forced to confeſs themſelves ſelf- condemned, will confidently and abſo- 
Good and lutely contend that they do not really ſee any natural and neceſſary Difference be- 
Evil. tween what we call Right and Wrong, Fuft and Unjuſt; that the Reaſon and 
Judgment of their own Mind, does not tell them they are under any ſuch in- 
diſpenſable Obligations, as we would endeavour. to perſuade them ; and that they 
are not ſenſible they ought to be governed by any other Rule, than their own 
Will and Pleaſure. But even theſe Men, the moſt abandoned of all Mankind ; 
however induſtriouſly they endeavour to conceal and deny their Self-condemna- 
tion ; yet they cannot avoid making a Diſcovery of it ſometimes when they are 
not aware of it. For Example: There is no Man ſo vile and deſperate, who 
commits at any time a Murder and Robbery, with the moſt unrelenting Mind; 
but * would chooſe, if ſuch a thing could be propoſed to him, to obtain all the 
ſame Profit or Advantage, whatſoever it be that he aims at, 2w77hout committing 
the Crime, rather than with it; even tho' he was ſure to go unpuniſhed for com- 
mitting the Crime. Nay, I believe, there is no Man, even in Mr Hobbes's State 
of Nature, and of Mr Hobbes's own Principles; but if he was equally aſſured of 
ſecuring his main End, his Self-preſervation, by either way; would chooſe to 
preſerve himſelf rather ww:#hout deſtroying all his Fellow-creatures, than wth it; 
even ſuppoſing all Impunity, and all other future Conveniencies of Life, equal in 
either Cafe, Mr Hobbes's own Scheme, of Mens agreeing by Compact to pre- 
ſerve one another, can hardly be ſuppoſed without this. And this plainly evinces, 
that the Mind of Man unavoidably acknowledges a natural and neceſſary Diffe- 
rence between Good and Evil, antecedent to all arbitrary and poſitive Conſtitu- 
tion whatſoever. | 
ns za. BUT the Truth of this, that the Mind of Man naturally and neceſſarily 
tural Senſe Aſſents to the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs ; may ſtill better, and more clearly, 
eee, and more univerſally appear, from the Judgment that Men paſs upon each others 
J Actions, than from what we can diſcern concerning their Conſciouſneſs of their 
proved own, For Men may diſſemble and conceal from the World, the Judgment of 
ken their own Conſcience; nay, by a ſtrange Partiality, they may even impoſe upon 
they all and deceive themſelves; (For who is there, that does not ſometimes allow himſelf, 
paſs p?rM nay, and even juſtify himſelf in that, wherein he condemns another?) But 


ps ws Mens Judgments concerning the Actions of others, eſpecially where they 


have 
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* Quis eſt enim, aut quis unquam fuit, aut avaritia tam ardenti, aut tam effrænatis cupiditatibus, ut eandem 
illam rem, quam adipſci ſcelere quovis velit, non multis partibus malit ad ſeſe, etiam omni impunitate propoſita, 
line facinore, quam illo modo pervenire? Cic, de Finib. Lib. III. 5 
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have no Relation to themſelves, or Repugnance to their Intereſt, are commonly CTA 
impartial: And from this we may judge, what Senſe Men naturally have of the —v— 


unalterable Difference of Right and Wrong. Now the Obſervation which every 
one cannot but make in this Matter, is this; that Virtue and true Goodneſs, Righ- 
teouſneſs and Equity, are things ſo truly noble and excellent, fo lovely and venera- 
ble in themſelves, and do ſo neceſſarily approve themſelves to the Reaſon and 
Conſciences of Men ; that even thoſe very Perſons, who, by the prevailing Power 
of(ſfome Intereſt or Luſt, are themſelves drawn aſide out of the Paths of Vir- 
' can yet hardly ever forbear to give it it's true Character and Commendation 
. And this Obſervation holds true, not only in the generality of Vi- 
tious Men, but very frequently even in the worſt fort of Men, vg. thoſe who 
rſecute others for being better than themſelves. Thus the Officers who were 
ſent by the Phariſees to apprehend our Saviour, could not forbear declaring, that 


he ſpake as never Man ſþake : And the Roman Governour, when he gave Sentence |, ,;; 


that he ſhould be Crucified, could not at the fame inſtant forbear openly de- 46. 


claring, that he found no fault in him. Even in this Caſe, Men cannot choole Joh. xvii; 


but think well of thoſe Perſons, whom the dominion of their Luſis will not ſuffer 38. 
them to imitate, or whom their preſent Intereſt and the Neceſſity of their Worldly 
Affairs compels them to diſcourage. They cannot but deſire, that they them- 
ſelves were the Men they are not; and wiſh with Balaam, that tho' they imitate 
not the hife, yet at leaſt they might die the death of the Righteous, and that their 
laſt end might be like theirs. And hence it is that Plato judiciouſly obſerves, 
that * even the worſt of Men ſeldom or never make ſo wrong Judgment concern- 
ing Perſons, as they do concerning Things ; there being in Virtue an ünac- 
countable and as it were Divine Force, which, whatever Confuſion Men endea- 
vour to introduce in Things by their vitious Diſcourſes and debauched Practices, 
yet almoſt always compels them to diſtinguiſh right concerning Perſons, and makes 
them admire and praiſe Juſt, and Equitable, and Honeſt Men. On the con- 
trary ; Vice and Injujlice, Profaneneſs and Debauchery, are things fo abſolutely 
odious in their own Nature, that, however they zn/inuate themſelves into the 
Practice, yet they can never gain over to themſelves the Judgment of Mankind. 
They who Do evil, yet See and Approve what is good ; and condemn in others, 
what they blindly allow in themſelves ; nay, and very frequently condemn even 
themſelves allo, not without great Diſorder and Uneaſineſs of Mind, in thoſe 
very things wherein they allow themſelves. At leaſt, there is hardly any wicked 
Man, but when his own Caſe is repreſented to him under the Perſon of another, 
will freely enough paſs Sentence againſt the Wickedneſs he himſelf is guilty of; 
and, with ſufficient Severity, exclaim againſt all Iniquity. This ſhows abundantly, 
that all Variation from the eternal Rule of Right, is ab/olutely and in the nature of 
the thing itſelf to be abhorred and deteſted; and that the unprejudiced Mind of 
Man, as naturally diſapproves Injuſtice in moral Matters, as in natural Things it 
cannot but diſſent from Falſhood, or diſlike Incongruities. Even in reading the 
Hiſtories of paſt and far diſtant Ages, where it is plain we can have no Concern 
for the Events of Things, nor Prejudices concerning the Characters of Perſons ; 
Who is there, that does not praiſe and admire, nay highly eſteem, and, in his 
Imagination, love (as it were) the Equity, Juſtice, Truth, and Fidelity of ſome 
Perſons ; and with the greateſt Indignation and Hatred, deteſt the Barbarity, In- 
Juſtice, and Treachery of others? Nay, further; When the Prejudices of corrupt 
Minds lie all on the fide of Injuſtice ; as when we have obtained ſome very great 
Profit or Advantage through Another Man's Treachery or Breach of Faith ; 
yet * who is there, that upon That very Occaſion does not (even to a Proverb) 
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ſ Placet ſuapte natura, adeoque gratioſa virtus eſt, ut infitum etiam fit Malis probare meliores. Sengc. 
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Clarke. diſlike the Perſon and the Action, how much ſoever he may rejoice at the Event? 
LY But when we come ourſelves to ſuffer by Iniquity, Then where are all the Argu- 
ments and Sophiſtries, by which Unjuſt Men, while they are oppreſſing others, 
would perſuade themſelves that they are not ſenſible of any natural Difference 
between Good and Evil? When it comes to be theſe Mens own Caſe, to be o 
preſſed by Violence, or over- reached by Fraud; where Then are all their Pleas againſt 
the eternal Diſtinction of Right and Wrong? How, on the contrary, do they 
Then cry out for Equity, and exclaim againſt Injuſtice! How do they Then chal- 
- lenge and object againſt Providence, and think neither God nor Man ſevere 
enough, in puniſhing the Violaters of Right and Truth! Whereas, if there was 
no natural and eternal Difference between Juſt and Unjuſt ; no Man could have 
any Reaſon to complain of Injury, any other than what Laws and Compacts made 
ſo; which in innumerable Caſes will be always to be evaded. 
Andrfwer THERE is but one thing, that I am ſenſible of, which can here with an 
% % Ob. Colour be objected againſt what has been hitherto ſaid concerning the Neceſſity 
ae, of the Mind's giving it's Aſſent to the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs ; And that 
from the is, the total Ignorance, which ſome whole Nations are reported to lie under, of 
2 the Nature and Force of theſe moral Obligations. I am not ſatisfied, the Mat- 
ſore bar. ter of Fact is true. But if it was; yet mere Ignorance affords no juſt Objection 
barous Na- againſt the Certainty of any Truth. Were there upon Earth a Nation of rational 
Matters of anũd confiderate Perſons, whoſe Notions concerning moral Obligations, and con- 
Morality. cerning the Nature and Force of them, were univerſally and directly contrary to 
what I have hitherto repreſented ; this would be indeed a weighty Objection. But 
Ignorance and Stupidity are no Arguments againſt the Certainty of any thing. 
There are many Nations and People almoſt totally ignorant of the plaineſt Ma- 
thematical Truths; as, of the Proportion; for Example, of a Square to a Triangle 
of the ſame Baſe and Height: And yet theſe Truths are ſuch, to which the 
Mind cannot but give it's Aſſent neceſſarily and unavoidably, as ſoon as they are 
diſtinctly propoſed to it. All that this Objection proves therefore, ſuppoſing the 
Matter of it to be true, is only this; not, that the Mind of Man can ever diſ- 
ſent from the Rule of Right; much leſs, that there is no neceſfary Difference in 
Nature, between moral Good and Evil ; any more than it proves, that there are 
no certain and neceſſary Proportions of Numbers, Lines, or Figures: But this it 
proves only, that Men have great need to be taught and inſtructed in ſome ve 
plain and eaſy, as well as certain Truths ; and, if they be important Truths, that 
then Men have need alſo to have them frequently inculcated, and ſtrongly. in- 
forced upon them. Which is very true: And is (as ſhall hereafter be particularly 
made to appear) one good Argument for the Reaſonableneſs of expecting a 
Revelation. | | 
Of the 4. Tus it appears in general, that the Mind of Man cannot avoid giving it's 
principal, Afſſent to the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs ; that is, cannot but acknowledge the 
3 Reaſonableneſs and Fitneſs of Mens governing all their Actions by the Rule of 
particular. Right or Equity: And alſo that this Aſſent is a formal Obligation upon every 
Man, actually and conſtantly to conform himſelf to that Rule. I might now * 
from hence deduce in particular, all the ſeveral Duties of Morality or Natural 
Religion. But becauſe this would take up too large a Portion of my intended 
Diſcourſe, and may eafily be ſupplied abundantly out of ſeveral late excellent 
Writers; I ſhall only mention the three great and principal Branches, from 
which all the other and ſmaller Inſtances of Duty do naturally flow, ji may, 
without Difficulty, be derived. 


Of Piy, FIRST then, in reſpe& of God, the Rule of Righteouſneſs is; That we 
5 5 keep up conſtantly in our Minds, the higheſt poſſible Honor, Eſteem, and Veneration 
wards for bim; which muſt expreſs itſelf in proper and reſpective Influences upon all our 
God, Paſjions, and in the ſuitable Direction of all our Actions: That we worſhip and 
adore Him, and Him alone, as the only Supreme Author, Preſerver and Governor 
of all Things : That we employ our whole Beings, and all our Powers and Faculties, 
in his Service, and for his Glory; that is, in encouraging the Practice of univerſal 


Righteouſneſs, and promoting the Defigns of his Divine Goodneſs amongſt Men, in 
| 2 fu ch 
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ſuch way and manner as ſhall at any time appear to be his Will we ſhould do it: And Ctanxs: 
finally, that, 20 enable us to do this continually, we pray unto him conſtantly for WWY' 
whatever we ſtand in need of, and return him continual and hearty Thanks for 
whatever good Things we af any time receive. There is no Congruity or Pro- 
portion, in the uniform Diſpoſition and correſpondent Order of any Bodies or 
Magnitudes ; no Fitneſs or Agreement in the Application of fimilar and equal 
Geometrical Figures vne to another, or in the comparing them one with another ; 
ſo viſible and conſpicuous, as is the Beauty and Harmony of the Exerciſe of 
God's ſeveral Attributes, meeting with ſuitable Returns of Duty and Honour 
from all his rational Creatures throughout the Univerſe. The Conſideration of 
his Eternity and Infinity, his Knowledge and his Wiſdom, neceſſarily commands our 
higheſt Admiration. The Senſe of his Omnipreſence, forces a perpetual awful 
Regard towards him. His Supreme Authority, as being the Creator, Preſerver, 
and abſolute Governour of all Things, obliges us to pay him all poſſible Honour 
and Veneration, Adoration, and Worſhip ; And his Unity requires, that it be paid 
to Him alone. His Power and Juſtice, demand our Fear. His Mercy and Pla- 
cableneſs, encourage our Hope. His Goodneſs, neceſſarily excites our Love, His 
Veracity and Unchangeableneſs ſecure our Truſt in him. The Senſe of our having 
received our Being and all our Powers from him, makes it infinitely reaſonable 
that we ſhould employ our whole Beings and all our Faculties in his Service, The 
Conſciouſneſs of our continual Dependence upon him, both for our Preſervation 
and the Supply of every thing we want, obliges us to conſtant Prayer. And 
every good thing we enjoy, the Air we breathe, and the Food we eat, the Rain 
from Heaven, and the fruitful Seaſons, all the Bleſſings and Comforts of the 
| preſent time, and the Hopes and Expectations we have of what is to come, 
. do * all demand our heartieſt Gratitude and Thankſgiving to him. The Suitable- 
neſs and Proportion, the Correſpondency and Connexion of each of theſe things 
reſpectively, is as plain and conſpicuous, as the ſhining of the Sun at Noon-day ; 
And it is the greateſt Abſurdity and Perverſeneſs in the World, for Creatures en- 
dued with Reaſon, to attempt to break through and tranſgreſs this neceſſary Order 
and Dependency of Things. All Inanimate and all Irrational Beings, by the 
Neceſſity of their Nature, conſtantly obey the Laws of their Creation; and tend 
regularly to the Ends, for which they were appointed. How monſtrous then is 
it, that Reaſonable Creatures, merely becauſe they are not Neceſſitated, ſhould 
abuſe that glorious Privilege of Liberty, by which they are exalted in Dignity 
above the reſt of God's Creation, to make themſelves the alone Unreaſonable and 
diſorderly part of the Univerſe! That a Tree planted in a fruitful Soil, and 
watered continually with the Dew of Heaven, and cheriſhed conſtantly with the 
kindly Warmth and benign Influence of the Sun-beams, ſhould yet never bring 
forth either Leaves or Fruit; is in no degree fo irregular and contrary to Nature, 
as that a Rational Being, created after the Image of God, and conſcious of God's 
doing every thing for him, that becomes the Relation of an infinitely good and 
bountiful Creator to his Creatures; ſhould yet never on His part make any Re- 
2 of thoſe Duties, which ariſe neceſſarily from the Relation of a Creature to his 
reator. | 
SECONDLY. In reſpect of our Fellow-creatures, the Rule of Righteouſ- 0f Righre- 
nels is; chat in particular we ſo deal with every Man, as in like Circumſtances we , Be, 
could reaſonably expect he ſhould deal with Us ; and that in general we endeavour, 3 7 
by an uni verſal Benevolence, to promote the Welfare and Happineſs of all Men. towards 
The former Branch of this Rule, is Equity ; the latter, is Love. —_— 
As to the former, viz. Equity : The Reaſon which chliges every Man in of 7ufice 
Praclice, ſo to deal always with another, as he would reaſonably expect that others _ * 


4 * Quem vero Aſtrorum Ordines, quem dierum noctiumque viciſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque 
| ea quæ gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non Gratum eſſe cogant ; hunc Hominem omnino numerare qui decet ? 
Cic. de Legib. Lib. II. 
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CranRE. ſhould in like Circumſtances deal with Him; is the very ſame, as That which 
GY forces him in Speculation to affirm, that if one Line or Number be equal to an- 


other, That other is reciprocally equal to It. Iniquity is the very ſame in 
Action, as Faljity or Contradiction in Theory; and the ſame Cauſe which makes 
the one abſurd, makes the other unreaſonable, Whatever Relation or Proportion 
one Man 1n any Caſe bears to another ; the ſame That Other, when put in like 
Circumſtances, bears to Him. Whatever I judge reaſonable or unreaſonable for 
another to do for Me; That, by the fame Judgment, I declare reaſonable or 
unreaſonable, that I in the like Caſe ſhould do for Him. And to deny this either 
in Word or Action, is as if a Man ſhould contend, that, tho' #29 and three are 
equal to five, yet five are not equal to tue and three, Wherefore, were not 
Men ſtrangely and moſt unnaturally corrupted, by perverſe and unaccountably falſe 
Opinions, and monſtrous evil Cuſtoms and Habits, prevailing againſt the cleareſt 
and plaineſt Reaſon in the World: It would be impoſſible that univerſal Equity 

ſhould not be practiſed by all Mankind; and eſpecially among Equals, where 
the Proportion of Equity is fimple and obvious, and every Man's own Caſe is 
already the ſame with all others, without any nice comparing or tranſpoſing of 
Circumſtances. It would be as impoſſible, that a Man, contrary to the eternal 
Reaſon of Things, ſhould defire to gain ſome ſmall Profit to himſelf, by doing 
Violence and Damage to his Neighbour ; as that he ſhould be willing to be 
deprived of Neceſſaries himſelf, to ſatisfy the unreaſonable Covetouſneſs or Ambi- 
tion of another. In a word; it would be impoſſible for Men not to be as much 
aſhamed of Doing Iniquity, as they are of Believing Contradictions. In conſider- 
ing indeed the Duties of Syperiors and Inferiors in various Relations, the Propor- 
tion of Equity is ſomewhat more complex; But ſtill it may always be deduced 
from the fame Rule of doing as we ſages | be done by,if careful Regard be had at the 
iame time to the difference of Relation, That is, if in confidering what is fit for 
you to do to another, you always take into the Account, not only every Circum- 
{tance of the Action, but alſo every Circumſtance wherein the Perſon differs from 
you; And in judging what you would deſire that Another, if your Circumſtances 
were tranſpoſed, ſhould do to you; you always confider, not what any unreaſo- 


nable Paſſion or private Intereſt would prompt you, but what impartial Reaſon 


would dictate to you to deſire. For example: A Magiſtrate, in order to deal 
equitably with a Criminal, is not to conſider what Fear or Self-Love would cauſe 
Him, in the Criminal's Caſe, to defire ; but what Reaſon and the public Good would 
oblige him to acknowledge was fit and juſt for him to expect. And the ſame Pro- 
portion is to be obſerved, in deducing the Duties of Parents and Children, of 
Maſters and Servants, of Governours and Subjects, of Citizens and Foreigners; in 
what manner every Perſon is obliged by the Rule of Equity, to behave himſelf in 
each of theſe and all other Relations. In the regular and uniform Practice of all 
which Duties among all Mankind, in their ſeveral and reſpective Relations, through 
the whole Earth; conſiſts That Univerſal Fuſtice, which is the Top and Perte- 


ction of all Virtues : Which, if, as * Plato lays, it could be repreſented viſibly to 


mortal Eyes, would raiſe in us an inexpreſſible Love and Admiration of it: Which 
would introduce into the World ſuch a glorious and happy State, as the antient 
Poets have attempted to deſcribe in their Fiction of a golden Age: Which in itſelf, 
is ſo truly beautiful and lovely, that, as Ari/totle elegantly expreſſes it, the 
Motions of the heavenly Bodies are not ſo admirably regular and harmonious, 
nor the Brightneſs of the Sun and Stars ſo ornamental to the viſible Fabric of 
5 the 
Nihil eſt unum uni tam ſimile, tam par, quam Omnes inter noſmetipſos ſumus. Quod fi deprawatio conſur- 
@udinum, ſi opinionum vanitas, non imbecillitatem animorum torqueret, & flecteret quocunque cœpiſſet; ſui nemo 
ipſe tam ſimilis eſſet, quam omnes ſunt omnium; .. & coleretur Jus, æque ab omnibus. Cic. de Leg. Lib. I. 


. Hoc exigit ipſa Naturz ratio, quæ eſt lex divina & humana; cui parere qui velit, nunquam committet ut 
alienum appetat, & id, quod alteri detraxerit, fibi aſſumat. Cic. de Offic. Lib. III. | 


wh e Yap av mapeiyey FpwTds, kT. TOUST EauTRS fVapyis Hid\wnoy maptixe1o, Oc. Plat. in 
xd. 


Quæ ſi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores, ut ait Plato, excitaret ſui. Cic. de Offic. Lib. J. 


Oculorum eſt in nobis ſenſus acerrimus, quibus ſapientiam non cernimus ; Quam illa ardentes amores exci- 
taret ſui, 11 videretur ! Id. de Fin. Lib. II. 
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the World, as the univerſal Practice of this illuſtrious Virtue would be condu- Crane! 
cive to the Glory and Advantage of the rational Part of this lower Creation 
Which, laſtly, is ſo truly noble and excellent in its own Nature, that the wiſeſt 
and moſt conſidering Men have always declared, that © neither Life itſelf, 
nor all other poſſible Enjoyments in the World, put together; are of any Value 
or Eſteem, in Compariſon of, or in Competition with, that right Temper and 
Diſpoſition of Mind, from which flows the Practice of this univerſal Juſtice and 
Equity. On the contrary : Injuſtice and Tniquity, Violence, Fraud, and Op- 
preſſion; the univerſal Confuſion of Right and Wrong, and the general Neglect 
and Contempt of all the Duties ariſing from Mens ſeveral Relations one to ano- 
ther; is the greateſt and moſt unnatural Corruption of God's Creation, that it is 
poſſible for depraved and rebellious Creatures to introduce : As they themſelves, 
who practiſe Iniquity moſt, and are moſt deſirous to defend it, yet, whenever it 
comes to be their own turn to ſuffer by it, are not very backward to acknowledge. 
To compriſe this Matter therefore in one Word : What the Sun's forſaking that 
equal Courſe, which now by diffuſing gentle Warmth and Light, cheriſhes and 
invigorates every thing in a due Proportion through the whole Syſtem; and on 
the contrary, his burning up, by an irregular and diſorderly Motion, ſome of 
the Orbs with inſupportable Heat, and leaving others to periſh in extream Cold 
and Darkneſs: What this, I ſay, would be to the natural World; That very 
ſame Thing, Injuſtice and Tyranny, Iniquity and all Wickedneſs, is to the 
moral and rational Part of the Creation. The only Difference, is this: That the 
one is an ob/tinate and wilful Corruption, and moſt perverſe Depravation of Crea- 
tures made after the Image of God; and a violating the eternal and unalterable 
Law or Reaſon of Things, which is of the utmoſt Importance : Whereas the 
other would be only a Revolution or Change, of the arbitrary and temporary 
Frame of Nature. 

Tux ſecond Branch of the Rule of Righteouſneſs with reſpe& to our Fellow- Of univer- 
creatures, I faid, was uni verſal Love or Benevolence; that is, not only the doing 
barely what is juſt and right, in our Dealings with every Man; but alſo a con- nee. 
ſtant endeavouring to promote in general, to the utmoſt of our Power, the Wel- 
fare and Happineſs of all Men. The Obligation to which Duty alſo, may eaſily 
be deduced from what has been already laid down. For if (as has been before 
proved) there be a natural and neceſſary Difference between Good and Evil; and 
that which is good is fit and reaſonable, and that which is evil is unreaſonable 
to be done; and that which is the greateſt Good, is always the mo/? fit and 
reaſonable to be choſen: Then, as the Goodneſs of God extends itſelf univer- 
ſally over all his Works through the whole Creation, by doing always what is 
abſolutely beſt in the whole; ſo every rational Creature ought in its Sphere and 
Station, according to its reſpective Powers and Faculties, to do all the Good 
it can to all its Fellow-creatures. To which end, univerſal Love and Benevo- 
lence is as plainly the moſt direct, certain, and, effectual Means; as in Mathe- 
matics the flowing of a Point, is, to produce a Line; or in Arithmetic, the 
Addition of Numbers, to produce a Sum; or in Phyſics, certain Kinds of Mo- 
tions, to preſerve certain Bodies, which other Kinds of Motions tend to corrupt. ; 
Of all which, the Mind of Man is fo naturally ſenſible, that, except in ſuch 

. Men whoſe Affections are prodigiouſly corrupted by moſt unnatural and habitual 


vicious 


© Non enim mihi eſt vi/a mea utilior, quam animi talis affectio, neminem ut violem commodi mei gratia. 
Cic. de Offic. Lib. III. , | 


Detrahere aliquid alteri, & hominem hominis incommodo ſuum augere commodum, magis eſt contra natu- 
ram, quam mors, quam paupertas, quam dolor, quam cætera quæ poſlunt aut corpori accidere, aut rebus ex- 
ternis. Id. 

4 Kai 70 Taperer Civ, wiyicov ,? (Ma, Tow Eluravla ye , ile, xa xexTnpivoy 
was]s T2 Au cy old, mir Sixatogtrns Te xai A Ne Plato de Leg. Lib. II. 

© Univerſaliter autem verum eſt, quod non certius fuxus puncti Lineam producit, aut additio numtrorum 
Summam, quam quod Benevolentia effectum præſtat bonum. Cumberland. de Leg. Nature. pag. 10. 
Pari fane ratione [ac in Arithmeticis operationibus] doctrinæ Moralis veritas fundatur in immutabili cohzren- 
tia inter Felicitatem Summam quam hominum vires aſſequi valent, & Aus benevolentie univerſalis. Id. bid. 
pag. 23. 


Eadem eft menſura Boni Malique, quæ menſura eſt veri falfique in propoſitionibus pronuntiantibus de efficacia 
b AMetuum ad rerum aliarum conſer vationem, & corruptionem facientium. 1d. pag. 30. 
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SraxR. vicious Practices, there is no Duty whatſoever, the Performance whereof affords 

Wa Man fo fample Pleaſure and Satisfaction, and fills his Mind with fo comfort- 
able a Senſe, of his having done the greateſt Good he was capable to do, of his 
having beſt anſwered the Ends of his Creation, and nearlieſt imitated the Per- 
fections of his Creator, and conſequently of his having fully complied with the 
higheſt and principal Obligations of his Nature; as the Performance of this one 
Duty, of univerſal Love and Benevolence, naturally affords. But further: The 
Obligation to this great Duty, may alſo otherwiſe be deduced from the Nature 
of Man, in the following Manner. Next to that natural Se/f-lave, or Care of 
his own Preſervation, which every one neceſſarily has in the firſt Place for Him- 
felf; there is in all Men a certain natural Affection for their Children and Poſte- 
rity, who have a Dependence upon them; and for their near Relations and 
Friends, who have an Intimacy with them, And becauſe the Nature of Man is 
ſuch, that they cannot live comfortably in independent Families, without till 
further Society and Commerce with each other; therefore they naturally deſire to 
increaſe their Dependencies, by multiplying Affinities; and to enlarge their Friend- 
ſhips, by mutual good Offices; and to eſtabliſh Societies, by a Communication 
of Arts and Labour: Till * by Degrees the Affection of /ing/e Perſons, becomes a 
Friendſhip of Families; and this enlarges itſelf to Society of Towns and Cities 
and Nations; and terminates in the agreeing Community of all Mankind. The 
Foundation, Preſervation, and Perfection of which univerſal Friendſhip or So- 
ciety, is mutual Love and Benevolence. And nothing hinders the World from 
being actually put into ſo happy a State, but perverſe Iniquity and unreaſonable 
Want of mutual Charity. Wherefore ſince Men are plainly ſo conſtituted by 
Nature, that they ſtand in need of each other's Aſſiſtance to make themſelves 
eaſy in the World; and are fitted to live in Communities; and Society is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for them; and mutual Love and Benevolence is the only poſſi- 
ble Means to eſtabliſh this Society in any tolerable and durable Manner; and in 
This Reſpect * All Men ſtand upon the fame Level, and have the ſame natural 
Wants and Deſires, and are in the fame need of each others Help, and are 
equally capable of enjoying the Benefit and Advantage of Society : It is evident 
every Man is bound by the Law of his Nature, and as he is allo prompted by 
the Inclination of his uncorrupted Affections, * to look upon himſelf as a Part and 
Member of that one univerſal Body or Community, which is made up of all 
Mankind; to think himſelf ' born to promote the publick Good and Welfare 
of all his Fellow- creatures; and conſequently obliged, as the neceſſary and only 
effectual Means to that End, to ® embrace them All with univerſal Love and 
Benevolence: So that hen cannot, without acting contrary to the Reaſon of his 
own Mind, and tranſgreſſing the plain and known Law of his Being, do wil- 
lingly any Hurt or Miſchief to any Man; no, not even to thoſe who have 
firſt injured him; but ought, for the publick Benefit, to endeavour to appeaſe 
with Gentleneſs, rather than exaſperate with Retaliations; and finally, to com- 
prehend all in one Word, (which is the top and complete Perfection of this 


great 


* Anguſta admodum eſt circa noſtra tantummodo commoda, Lætitiæ materia; ſed eadem erit ampliſſima, fi 
aliorum omnium Felicitas cordi nobis fit. Quippe hæc ad illam, eandem habebit proportionem, quam habet im- 
menſa Beatitudo Dei, totiuſque humani generis, ad curtam illam fictæ felicitatis ſupellectilem, quam uni homi- 
ni, eique invido & malevolo, fortunæ bona poſſint ſuppeditare. Id. ibid. pag. 214. | 

- 8 In omni honeſto, nihil eſt tam illuſtre, nec quod latius pateat, quam conjunctio inter homines hominum, & 
quaſi quædam ſocietas & communicatio utilitatum, & ipſa Charitas generis humani , quz nata a primo ſatu, quo 
. a procreatoribus ati diliguntur, ſerpit ſenſim foras, cognationibus primum, deinde totius complexu 
gentis humane. Cic. de Finib. hb. 5. | 
h Nihil eſt unum uni tam fimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſmetipſos ſumus. Quod niſi depravatio, &c. 
ſui nemo ipſe tam ſimilis eſſet, quam omnes ſunt omnium. Cic. de Legib. Lib. I, 
i Impellimur autem Natura, ut prodeſſe velimus quamplurimis. Cic. de Finib. Lib. III. | 
* Hominem eſſe quaſi partem quandam civitatis & univerſi generis humani, eumque eſſe conjunftum cum ho- 
minibus Humana quadam Societate. Cic. Quæſt. Academ. Lib. J. Fe 
! Homines hominum cauſa ſunt generati, ut ipſi inter ſe alii aliis prodeſſe poſſint. Cic. de Offic. Lib. J. 
: Ad tuendos conſervandoſque homines, hominem natum eſſe. Cic. de Finib. Lib. III. 
m Omnes inter ſe naturali quadam indulgentia & benevolentia contineri. Cic. de Legib. Lib. 7. 
n Ex quo efficitur, hominem naturz obedientem, homini nocere non poſſe. Cic. de Offic. Lib. III. 
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great Duty,) ought to? Love all others as himſelf. This is the Argumentation Can. 

of that Maſter, Cicero : Whoſe Knowledge and Underſtanding of the true State 

of Things, and of the original Obligations of human Nature, was as much 

greater than Mr. Hobbes's; as his Helps and Advantages to attain that Know- 

ledge, were leſs. | 
THIRDLY, With reſpeC to ourſelves, the Rule of Righteouſneſs is, that every 4 ay to 

Man preſerve his own Being, as long as be is able; and take care to keep himfelf Duty i. 

at all Times in ſuch Temper and Diſpoſition both of Body and Mind, as may beſt wards 

fit and enable him to perform his Duty in all other Inſtances. That is: he ought pry * vs 

to bridle his Appetites, with Temperance ; to govern his Paſſions, with Moderation; Unlawyul- 

and to apply himſelf to the Buſineſs of his preſent Station in the World, whatſoever puck Dope 

it be, with Attention and Contentment. That every Man ought to preſerve his |; 

own Being as long as he is able, is evident; becauſe, what he is not himſelf 

the Author and Giver of, he can never of himſelf have juſt Power or Authority 

to take away. He that ſent us into the World, and alone knows for how long 

Time he appointed us our Station here, and when we have finiſhed all the Buſi- 

neſs he intended we ſhould do; can alone judge when it is fit for us to be taken 

hence, and has alone Authority to diſmiſs and diſcharge us. This Reaſoning 

has been admirably applied by Plato, Cicero, and others of the beſt Philoſo- 

phers. So that though the Stoics of old, and the Deiſis of late, have in their 

ranting Diſcourſes, and ſome few of them in their raſh Practice, contradicted it; 

yet they have never been able, with any Colour of Reaſon, to anſwer or evade 

the Force of the Argument: Which indeed, to ſpeak the Truth, has been urged 

by the forementioned Philoſophers, with ſuch fingular Beauty, as well as in- 

vincible Strength, that it ſeems not capable of having any thing added to it. 

Wherefore I ſhall give it you, only in ſome of their own Words. We Men, 

(ſays * Plato in the Perſon of Socrates,) are all, by the Appointment of God, in a 

certain Priſon or Cuſtody, which we ought not to break out of, and run away. 

We are as Servants, or as Cattle, in the Hand of God. And would not any of 

Us, faith he; i one of our Servants ſhould, contrary to our Direction, and to 

eſcape out of our Service, kill himſelf”; think that we had juſt Reaſon to be very 

angry, and, if it was in our Power, puniſh him for it? So likewiſe Cicero: God, 

ſays he, the Supreme Governour of all Things, forbids us to depart hence without 

his Order : And though, when the divine Providence does zl offer us a juſt Oc- 

caſion of leaving this World, as when a Man chooſes to ſuffer Death rather than 

commit Wickedneſs,) a wiſe Man will then indeed depart joyfully, as out of a 

Place of Sorrow and Darkneſs into Light ; yet he will not be in ſuch haſte, as to 

break his Priſon contrary to Law; but will go when God calls him, as à Pri- 

ſoner when diſmiſſed by the Magiſtrate or lawful Power. Again: That ſhort Re- 

mainder of Life, faith * he, which old Men have a Proſpect of, they ought neither 

too eagerly to deſire, nor yet on the contrary unreaſonably and diſcontentedly de- 

prive themſelves of it: For, as Pythagoras teaches, it is as 5 for a Man, 

without the Command of God, to remove himſelf out of the World; as for a Sol- 

dier to leave his Poſt without his General's Order. And in another Place: Unleſs 

That God, faith he, whoſe Temple and Palace this whole World is, diſcharges 


P Tum illud effici, quod quibuſdam incredibile videatur, fit autem neceſſarium, ut nibilb eſe plus quam alle 
rum diligat. Cic. de Legib. Lib. J. 
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A. 

t Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis Deus, injuſſu hinc nos ſuo demigrare. Cum verò cauſam juſtam Deus 
ipſe dederit, nz ille midius fidius vir ſapiens, lætus ex his tenebris in lucem illam exceſſerit; Nec tamen illa 
vincula carceris ruperit ; leges enim vetant ; ſed tanquam a magiſtratu, aut ab aliqua poteſtate legitima, ſic a Deo 
evocatus, atque emiſſus, exierit. Cic. Tuſe. Quæſt. Lib: J. Wo. 

r Illud breve vitæ reliquum nec avidè appetendum ſenibus, nec ſine cauſa deſerendum eſt ; Vetatque Pytha- 
goras, injuſſu Imperatoris, id eſt, Dei, de præſidio & ſtatione vitæ decedere. Cic. de Senect. 

© Nifi enim Deus is, cujus hoc Templum eſt omne quod conſpicis, iſtis te corporis cuſtodiis liberaverit ; huc 


tibi aditus patere non poteſt. . . ; . Quare & tibi & piis omnibus retinendus eſt animus in cuſtodia corporis; 
nec 1njuſſu ejus, a quo ille eſt nobis datus, ex hominum vita migrandum eſt ; ne munus humanum aſſignatum a 


Deo defugitle videamini. Cic. Som. Scipion. Ss 
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CraRkE. you himſelf out of the Prifon of the Body ; you can never be received into his Fa- 

vor. Wherefore you, and all pious Men, ought to have Patience to continue in 
the Body, as long as God ſhall pleaſe, who fent us hit her; and not force yourſelves 
out of the World, before he calls for you; left you be found Deferters of the Station 
appointed you of God. And to mention no more; That Excellent Author, Ar- 
rian: Wait, faith he, the good Pleafure of God: When He fignifies it to be his 
Will, that you ſhould be diſcharged from this Service, then depart willingly ; But 
in the mean Time, have Patience, and tarry in the Place where he has appointed 
you : Wait, and do not hurry yourſekves away wilfully and unreaſonably. The 
Objections, which the Author of Defence of Self-murder prefixed to the Ora- 
cles of Reaſon, has attempted to advance againſt this Argument; are ſo very weak 
and childifh, that it is evident he could not, at the Time he wrote them, be- 
lieve in Earneſt that there was any Force in them: As when he fays, that the 
Reaſon why it is not lawful for a Centinel to leave his Station without his Com- 
mander's Order, is becauſe he entered into the Service by his own Conſent; as if 

< God had not a juſt Power to = any Commands upon his Creatures, without 
their own Conſent : Or when he ſays, that there are many lawful Ways to ſeek 
Death in; as if, becauſe a Man may lawfully venture his Life in many pub- 
tick Services, therefore it was lawful for him directly to throw it away upon 
any fooliſh Difcontent. But the Author of that Diſcourſe has ſince been fo 
juſt, as to confeſs his Folly, and retract it publickly himſelf. Wherefore, 
to proceed. For the fame Reaſon, that a Man is obliged - to ar his 
own Being at all; he is bound likewiſe to preſerve himſelf, as far as he is 
able, in the right Uſe of all his Faculties: that is, to keep himſelf conſtant- 
ly in ſuch Temper both of Body and Mind, by regulating his Appetites and 
Paſſions, as may beſt fit and inable him to perform his Duty in all other In- 
ſtances. For, as it matters not whether a Soldier deſerts his Poſt, or b 
Drunkenneſs renders himſelf incapable of performing his Duty in it: So for 
a Man to difable himſelf by any Intemperance or Paſſion, from performing 
the neceſſary Duties of Life; is, at leaſt for that Time, the ſame Thing as de- 
priving himſelf of Life. And neither is This all. For great Intemperance and 
ungoverned Paſſions, not only incapacitate a Man to perform his Duty; but 
alſo expoſe him to run headlong into the Commiſſion of the greateft Enormi- 
ties: There being no Violence or Injuſtice whatſoever, which a Man who has 
deprived himſelf of his Reaſon by Intemperance or Paſſion, is not capable of 
being tempted to commit. So that all the additional Obligations which a Man 
is any way under, to forbear committing the moſt flagrant, Crimes; lie equally 
upon him to govern his Paſſions and reftrain his Appetites: Without doing 
which, he can never ſecure himſelf effectually, from being betrayed into the 
Commiſſion of all Iniquity. This is indeed the great Difficulty of Life, to ſub- 
due and conquer our unreaſonable Appetites and Paſſions. But it is abſolutely 
neceflary to be done: And it is * moreover the braveſt and moſt glorious Con- 
queſt in the World. Laſtly : For the fame Reafon that a Man is obliged not 
to depart wilfully out of this Life, which is the general Station that God has ap- 
pointed him; he is obliged likewiſe to attend the Duties of that particular 
Station or Condition of Life, whatſoever it be, wherein Providence has at pre- 
fent placed him; with Diligence, and Contentment : Without being either un- 
eaſy and diſcontented, that Others are placed by Providence in different and ſu- 
periour Stations in the World; or ſo extremely and unreaſonably ſollicitous to 
change his State for the future, as thereby to neglect his preſent Duty, * 

From theſe three great and general Branches, all the ſmaller and more par- 

ticular Inſtances of moral Obligations, may (as I faid,) eaſily be deduced. 

The Law F. And now this, (This eternal Rule of Equity, which I have been hitherto 


4 we Th deſcribing,) is That right Reaſon, which makes the principal Diſtinction be- 
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tween Man and Beaſts. This is the Law of Nature, which as Cicero excellent- CL. 
ly expreſſes it) is of uni verſal Extent, and everlaſting Duration; which can . 


neither be wholly abrogated, nor repealed in any Part of it, nor have any Law 


made contrary to it, nor be diſpenſed with by any Authority : Which * was in Force, 


before ever any Law was written, or the Foundation of any City or Commonwealth 
was laid: Which * was not invented by the Wit of Man, nor eſtabliſhed by the 


Authority of any People; but its Obligation was from Eternity, and the Force of 


it reaches throughout the Univerſe: Which being founded in the Nature and 
Reaſon 4 Things, did not then begin to be a Law, when it was firſt written and 
enacted by Men; but is of the ſame Original with the eternal Reaſons or Propor- 
tions of Things, and the Perfections or Attributes of God himſelf ; So * that if there 
was no Law at Rome againſt Rapes, at that Time when Tarquin offered Violence 
to Lucretia, it does not therefore follow that he was at all the more excuſable, or 
that his Sin againſt the eternal Rule of Equity was the leſs heinous. This is 
that Law of Nature, © to which the Reaſon of all Men every where as naturally 
and neceſſarily aſſents, as all Animals conſpire in the Pulſe and Motion of their 
Heart and Arteries, or as all Men agree in their Judgment concerning the Whiteneſs 
of Snow, or the Brightneſs of the Sun. For though in ſome nice Caſes, the 


Bounds of right and wrong may indeed (as was before obſerved) be ſomewhat pag. 82. 


difficult to determine ; and in ſome few even plainer Caſes, the Laws and Cuſtoms 


of certain barbarous Nations may be contrary one to another; (which Some have 
been ſo weak as to think a juſt Objection againſt there being any natural Dif- 
ference between Good and Evil at all;) yet in Reality, his“ no more diſproves 
the natural Aſſent of all Mens unprejudiced Reaſon to the Rule of Right and Equity, 
than the Difference of Mens Countenances in general, or the Deformity of ſome few 
Monſters in particular, proves that there is no general Likeneſs or Uniformity in 
the Bodies of Men. For, whatever Difference there may be in ſome particular 
Laws, it is certain as to the main and principal Branches of Morality, there never 
was any Nation upon Earth, but owned, that to Love and Honour God, to be grate- 


ful to Benefattors, to perform Equitable Compacts, to preſerve the Lives of innocent 


and harmleſs Men, and the like ; were Things fitter and better to be practiſed, 
than the contrary. In fine: This is that Law of Nature, which, being founded 
in the eternal Reaſon of Things, is as abſolutely unalterable, as natural Good 

and 


y Eft quidem vera lex, recta ratio naturæ congruens, diffuſa in omnes, conſtans ; ſempiterna, quz vocet ad 
oficium jubendo ; vetando, a fraude deterreat. . . . . Huic legi nec abrogari fas eſt, neque derogari ex hac 
aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari poteſt. Nec vero aut per Senatum, aut per populum ſolvi hac lege poſſumus. 
Cic. de Repub. Lib. III. fragment. | 
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2 Lex quæ ſeculis omnibus ante nata eſt, quam ſcripta lex ulla, aut quam omnino civitas conſtituta. Cic. de 
Leg. Lib. I. 4 ; 

f Legem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque ſcitum aliquod eſſe populorum, ſed æternum quiddam, 
quod univerſum mundum regat. Cic. de Leg. Lib. II. ; 

b Nec ſi, regnante Tarquinio, nulla erat Rome ſcripta lex de ſtupris, idcirco non contra illam legem 3 
ternam Sextus Tarquinius vim Lucretie attulit. Erat enim ratio profecta a rerum natura, & ad recte faciendum 
impellens, & a delifto avocans; quæ non tum denique incipit lex eſſe, cum ſcripta eſt, ſed tum cum orta eſt: 
orta autem ſimul eſt cum mente divina. Cic. de Legib. Lib. II. 

c In judicio de bonitate harum rerum, æque omnes ubique conveniunt, ac omnia Animalia in motu Cordis 
& Arteriarum pulſu, aut omnes homines in opinione de nivis candore & ſplendore Solis. Cumberland. de Leg. 
Nature, pag. 167 | 
. + Hoc tamen non magis tollit confenſum hominum de generali Natura Boni, ejuſque wan vel ſpeciebus 
præcipuis, quam levis vultuum diverſitas tollit convenientiam inter homines in communi hominum definitione, 
aut ſimilitudinem inter eos in partium principalium conformatione & uſu, Nulla gens eſt, quæ non ſentiat aus 
deum dil gendi, &c. Nulla gens non ſentit gratitudinem erga parentes & bengfactores, toti humano generi falu- 
tarem eſſe. Nulla temperamentorum diverſitas facit ut quiſquam, non bonum eſſe ſentiat univerſis, ut ſingulo- 
rum innocentium vitæ, membra, & libertas Conſerventur. Cumberland de Legib. Nature, pag. 166. 

Neque enim an honorifice de Deo ſenticxydum fit, neque an fit amandus, timendus, colendus, dubitari poteſt. 
Sunt enim hæc Religionum, per omnes gentes communia. . . . Deum eo ipſo, quod homines fecerit rationales, 
hoc. i!lis præcepiſſe, & cordibus omnium inſculpſiſſe, ne qui/guam cuiguam faceret, quod aliam fibi facere iniquum 
duceret. Hobbes, de Homine, cap. 14. [ Inconfifently enough with his own Principles. 
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CLanit. and Evil, as © Mathematical or Arithmetical Truths, as Light and Darkneſs, as 
VV Sweet and Bitter, as Pleaſure and Pain. The . Obſervance of which, tho" n 
Man ſhould commend it, would yet truly be commendable in itſelf. Which 20 ſup- 
poſe depending on the Opinions of Men, and the Cuſtoms of Nations; that is, to ſup- 
poſe that What ſhall be accounted the Virtue of a Man depends merely on Imagina- 
tion or Cuſtom to determine; is * as abſurd, as it would be to affirm, that the 
Fruitfulneſs of a Tree, or the Strength of a Horſe, depends merely on the Imagi- 
nation of thoſe who judge of it. In a Word; it is That Law, which if it had 
its Original from the Authority of Men, and could be changed by it, then 
all the Commands of the cruelleſt and moſt barbarous Tyrants in the World, 
Would be as juſt and equitable, as the wiſeſt Laws that ever were made; and to 
murder Men without Diſtinction, to confound the Rights of all Families by the groſ- 
Jet Forgeries, to rob with unreſtrained Violence, to break Faith continually, and 

efraud and cheat without Reluctance, might by the Decrees and Ordinances of a 
mad Aſſembly be made lawful and honeſt. In which Matters if any Man thinks 
that the Votes and Suffrages of Fools have ſuch Power, as to be able to change the 
Nature of Things; why do they not likewiſe decree (as Cicero admirably expreſſes 
himſelf,) that r Things may become wholeſome ; and that any other Thing, 
which is now Deſtruftive of Mankind, may become * yank ve of it. 

Eternal 6. Further yet: As this Law of Nature is infinitely ſuperior to all Authority 
— 1 of Men, and independent upon it; ſo its Obligation, primarily and originally, 
IC a 
antecedent is & antecedent alſo even to this Conſideration, of its being the poſitive Will or 
in ſome Command of God himſelf, For, as the Addition of certain Numbers, neceſſa- 
2205 's this THy produces a certain Sum; and certain Geometrical or Mechanical Operations, 
Confidera- give à conſtant and unalterable Solution of certain Problems or Propofitions : So 
bene he in moral Matters, there are certain neceſſary and unalterable Reſpecfs or Relations 
IWill and of Things, which have not their Original from arbitrary and poſitive Conſtitution, 
228 ut are of eternal Neceſſity in their own Nature. For Example: * As in Mat- 
A fur. bers of Senſe, the Reaſon why a Thing is viſible, is not becauſe it is Seen; but it is 

therefore Seen, becauſe it is viſible : So in Matters of natural Reaſon and Mora- 

lity, that which is Holy and Good (as Creatures depending upon and worſhipping 
God, and practiſing Juſtice and Equity in their Dealings with each other, and 
the like,) 7s not therefore Holy and Good, becauſe it is commanded to be done; but 
is therefore commanded of God, _ it is Holy and Good. The Exiſtence in- 
deed of the Things themſelves, whoſe Proportions and Relations we conſider, de- 
pend entirely on the mere arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of God ; who can 
create Things when he pleaſes, and deſtroy them again whenever he thinks fit. 
But when things are created, and ſo long as it pleaſes God to continue them in 
Being; 


© Nam ut vera & falſa, ut conſeguentia & contraria, ſua ſponte, non aliena, judicantur : fic conſtans & per- 

123 vitæ, quæ eſt virtus; itemque inconſtantia, quod eſt witium; ſua natura probatur. Cic. de Legib. 
ID. 1. 

f Quod vere dicimus, etiamſi a nullo laudetur, laudabile eſſe natura. Cic. de Offic. Lib. J. | 

s Hæc autem in opinione exiſtimare, non in natura ponere, dementis eſt. Nam nec Arboris nec Equi virtus, 
quæ dicitur, in opinzone fita eſt, ſed in natura. Cic. de Legib. Lib. J. 

h Jam vero ſtultiſſimum illud ; exiſtimare omnia juſta eſſe, quæ ſcita fint in populorum inſtitutis aut legibus, 
Etiamne ſi quz funt tyrannorum leges, fi triginta illi Athenis leges imponere voluiſſent, aut fi omnes Athenien/es 
delectarentur tyrannicis legibus, num idcirco hz leges juſtæ haberentur ? Czc. de Leg. Lib. I. 

i Quod fi populorum juſſis, fi principum decretis, fi ſententiis judicum, jura conſtituerentur ; jus eſſet latrocinari, 
jus adulterare, jus teflamenta falſa ſupponere, ſi hæc ſuffragiis aut ſcitis multitudinis probarentur. Quæ fi tanta 
potentia eſt ſtultorum ſententiis atque juſſis, ut eorum ſuffragiis rerum natura vertatur ; cur non ſanciunt, ut 

uz mala pernicioſaque ſunt, habeantur pro bonis ac ſalutaribus ; aut cur, cum jus ex injuria lex facere poſſit, 
4 eadem facere non poſſit ex malo? Id. ibid. 

| p Virtutis & Vitiorum, ſine ulla Divina ratione, grave ipſius conſcientiz pondus eſt. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
Lib. III. 

| Denique nequis obligationem Legum naturalium arbitrariam & mutabilem a nobis fingi ſuſpicetur, hoc ad- 
jiciendum cenſui; Virtutum exercitium, habere rationem medii neceſſarii ad finem, (ſepoſita conſideratione In- 
perii Divini,) manente rerum natura tali qualis nunc eſt. Hoc autem ita intelligo, uti agnoſcunt plerique 
omnes, Additionem duarum unitatum duabus prius poſitis, neceſſario conſtituere, numerum quaternarium; aut 
uti praxes geometrice & mechanice, problemata propoſita ſolvunt immutabiliter ; adeo ut nec ſapientia nec vo- 
luntas Divina cogitari poſſit quicquam in contrarium conſtituere poſſe. Cumberland de Legib. Naturæ, pag. 231. 
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Being; their Proportions, which are abhſtractly of eternal Neceſſity, are alſo in the 
Things themſolves abſolutely unalterable. Hence God himel/, tho he has no Supe. 
riour, from whoſe Will to receive any Law of his Actions; yet diſdains not to 
obſerve the Rule of Equity and Goodneſs, as e Law of all his Actions in the 
Government of the World; and condeſcends to appeal even to Men, for the Equity 


and Righteouſneſs of his Judgments. To this Law, the infinite Perfections of 


CLARKEL; 
— . — 


Exeh xvii © 


his Divine Nature make it neceſſary for him (as has been before proved) to have #: *?: 


conſtant Regard: And (as a learned Prelate of our own “ has excellently thown) 
not barely his infinite Power, but the Rules of this eternal Law, are the true 
Foundation and the Meaſure of his Dominion over his Creatures. (For if 7nfi- 
nite Power was the Rule and Meaſure of Right, it is evident that Goodneſs and 
Mercy and all other Divine Perfections, would be empty words without any Signi- 


fication at all.) Now for the ſame Reaſon that God, who hath no Supericumr to de- 


termine him, yet conſtantly direQs all his own Actions by the eternal Rule of 
Juſtice and Goodneſs; it is evident all Intelligent Creatures in their ſeveral Spheres 
and Proportions, ozght to obey the fame Rule according to the Law of their Na- 
ture; even tho' it could be ſuppoſed ſeparate from that additional Obligation, of 
it's being the poſitive Will and Command of God. And doubtleſs there have been 
many Men in all Ages in many parts of the heathen World, who not having Phi- 
loſophy enough to collect from mere Nature any tolerably juſt and explicit Appre- 
hentions concerning the Attributes of God ; much leis having been able to deduce 
from thence, any clear and certain Knowledge of his Jil; have yet had a very 
great Senſe of Right and Truth, and been fully perſuaded in their own Minds, of 
many unalterable Obligations of Morality. But this Speculation, tho' neceilary to 
be taken notice of in the diſtinct Order and Method of Diſcourſe, is in itſelf 


too dry, and of leſs Uſe to us, who are abundantly aſſured that all moral Obliga- 


tions are moreover the plain and declared Will of God: As ſhall be ſhown parti- 
cularly, in it's proper place. | 

7. LASTLY, This Law of Nature has it's full obligatory Power, antecedent to 
all Conſideration of any particular, private, and Perſonal Reward or Puniſhment, an- 


The Lany 
of Nature 
obligatory, 


nexed either by natural Conſequence, or by politive Appointment, to the Ob- ane 


ſervance or Neglect of it. This alſo is very evident: Becauſe, if Good and Evil, 
Right and Wrong, Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of being practiſed, be (as has been ſhown) 


to all Con- 


federation 
of particu- 


originally, eternally, and neceſſarily, in the Nature of the Things themſelves ; it % Ke 


is plain, that the View of particular Rewards or Puniſhments, which is only 
an After-conſideration, and does not at all alter the Nature of Things, cannot 
be the Original Cauſe of the Obligation of the Law, but is only an additional 
Weight to enforce the Practice of what Men were before obliged to by right 
Reaſon. There is no Man, who has any juſt Senſe of the Difference between 


Good and Evil, but muſt needs acknowledge, that Virtue and Goodneſs 1 are trul 


amiable, and to be choſen for their own Sakes and intrinſic Worth; tho' a Man 
had no proſpect of gaining any particular Advantage to himſelf, by the Practice of 
them: And that, on the contrary, Cruelty, Violence, and Oppreſſion, Fraud, 
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P Dictamina Divini Intellectus ſanciuntur in Leges apud ipſum valituras, per immutabilitatem ſuarum perfe- 
ctionum. Cumberiand de Leg. Natura, p. 343. | | 

Soicbam ipſe quidem, cum aliis plurimis, antequam dominii juriſque omnis originem univerſaliter & di— 
ſtinte conſideraſſem: dominium Dei, in Creationem velut integram ejus originem, reſolvere. Verum quoniam, 
Sc. - - In hanc tandem conceſſi ſententiam, dominium Dei eſſe jus vel poteſtatem ei a ſua Sapientia & Boni- 
tate, velut a Lege, datam ad regimen eorum omnium quæ ab ipſo unquam creata fuerint vel creabuntur. .... . . 
Nec poterit quiſquam merito conqueri, dominium Dei intra nimis angu/tos limites hac explicatione coerceri ; 
qua hoc unum dicitur, illius nullam partem conſiſtere in poteſtate quicquam faciendi contra tinem optimum, Bo— 
num commune. Jdem, pag. 345, 346. 

Contra autem, Habbiana reſolutio dominii Divini in potentiam ejus irreſiſtibilem adeo apertè ducit ad, &c. .. . 
ut mihi dubium non ſit, illud ab eo fictum fuiſſe, Deoque attributum, in eum tantum finem, ut juri ſuo omnium 
in omnia patrocinaretur. Iden, pag 344. 

5 Nos è contrario, fontem indicavimus, & quo demonſtrari poteſt, Juſtitiam univerſalem, omnemque adeo 
Virtutem moralem, quæ in Rectore requiritur, in Des præ cæteris refulgere, eadem plane met hodo, qua hamines ad 
eas excolendas abligari oſtendemus. Idem, pag 347. 


1 Dignz itaque ſunt, quz propter intrinſecam ſibi perfectionem appetantur, etiam fi nulla eſſet naturæ Lex, 
quæ illas imperaret, Cumberland. de Leg. Nat, pag. 281. 
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Can Injuſtice, and all manner of Wickedneſs, are of themſelves hateful, and by all 
means to be avoided ; even tho' a Man had abſolute Aſſurance, that he ſhould 
bring no manner of Inconvenience upon Himſelf by the Commiſſion of any or all 
of theſe Crimes. This likewiſe is excellently and admirably expreſſed by Cicero: 
Virtue, faith he, is that, which, th no Profit or Advantage whatſoever, was to 
be expected to a Man's ſelf from the Practice of it, yet muſt, without all Controverſy, 
be acknowledged to be truly deſirable for it's own jake alone. And accordingly all 
good Men love Right and Equity; and do many things without any Proſpect of Ad- 
vantage at all, merely becauſe they are juſt and right, and fit to be done. On the 
contrary ; Vice is ſo odious in it's own Nature, and ſo fit to be avoided, even tho 
no Puniſhment was to enſue ; that n Man, who has made any tolerable 9 
in Moral Philgſophy, can in the leaſt doubt, but, if he was ſure the thing could be 
for ever concealed entirely both from God and Men, ſo that there ſhould not be the 
leaſt Suſpicion of it's being ever diſcovered ; yet he ought not to do any thing unjuſtly, 
covetoufly, wilfully, paſſionately, licentiouſly, or any way weekedly. Nay, * if a 
good Man had it in his Power to gain all his Neighbour's Wealth by the leaſt Motion 
of his Finger, and was ſure it would never be at all ſuſpected either by God or Man 
unqueſtionably he would think, he ought not to do it. And whoever wonders at this, 
has no Notion what it is, to be really a good Man. Not! that any ſuch thing is 
poſſible in Nature, that any Wickedneſs can be indeed concealed from God: 
But only upon ſuch a Suppoſition, the natural and neceſſary difference between 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, is made to appear more clearly and undeniably. 
Yet it dies Tus far is clear. But now from hence it does not at all follow, either that 
e, a good Man ought to have no Reſpect to Rewards and Puniſhments, or that Re- 
all fallow, wards and Puniſhments are not abſolutely neceſſary to maintain the Practice of 
runs Virtue and Righteouſneſs in this preſent World. It is certain indeed, that Virtue 
% and Vice are eternally and neceſſarily different; and that the one truly deſerves to 
bave x be choſen for it's own fake, and the other ought by all means to be avoided, 
£962 tho a Man was ſure, for his own particular, neither to gain nor loſe any thing 
and Pu- by the Practice of either. Aud if this was truly the State of things in the World, 
b Ke Certainly that Man muſt have a very corrupt Mind indeed, who could-in the leaſt 
ar di and doubt, or ſo much as once deliberate with himſelf, which he would chooſe. But 
Pa. the Caſe does not ſtand thus. The Queſtion Now in the general Practice of the 


rt ab World, ſuppoſing all Expectation of Rewards and Puniſhments ſet aſide, will not 


lucy ne- be, whether a Man would chooſe Virtue for it's own ſake, and avoid Vice: But the 
ceſſary 1 
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Honeſtum id intelligimus, quod tale eſt, ut detractà omni utilitate, fine ullis præmiis fructibuſque, per ſeip- | 
ſum poſſit jure laudari. Cic. de Finib. Lib. II. 


Atque hæc omnia propter ſe ſolum, ut nihil adjungatur emolumenti, petenda ſunt, Iden de Invention, 
Lib. II. | 


Nihil eſt de quo minus dubitari poſſit, quam & honeſta expetenda per ſe, & eodem modo turpia per ſe eſſe fu- 
gienda. Id. de Finib. Lib. III. L Pe os pla pe 


t Jus & omne honeſtum, ſua ſponte eſt expetendum. Etenim omnes viri boni, ipſam æquitatem & jus ipſam 
amant. Idem de Legib. Lib. J. 


Optimi quique permulta ob eam unam cauſam faciunt, quia decet, quia rectum, quia honeſtum eſt ; etſi nul- 
lum conſecuturum emolumentum vident. Id. de Finib, Lib. II. 8 . 


u Satis enim nobis, (ſi modo aliquid in philoſophia profecimus) perſuaſum eſſe debet, fi omnes deos homineſ- 
que celare poſſimus, nihil tamen avare, nihil injuſte, nihil libidinoſe, nihil incontinenter eſſe faciendum. II. 
de Offic. Lib. III. | | | 

Si nemo ſciturus, nemo ne ſuſpicaturus quidem ſit, quum aliquid divitiarum, potentiæ, dominationis, libidi- 
nis cauſa feceris ; fi id Diis hominibuſque futurum ſit ſemper ignotum, fiſne facturus? Id. ibid. 
Itaque ſi vir bonus habeat hanc vim; ut, fi digitis concrepuerit, poſſit in locupletum teſtamenta nomen ejus 
irrepere ; hac vi non utatur, ne fi exploratum quidem habeat id omnino neminem unquam ſuſpicaturum. . . . . 
Hoc qui admiratur, is ſe, quis fit vir bonus, neſcire fatetur. Idem de Offic. Lib. III. 
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Practice of Vice, is accompanied with great Temptations and Allurements of CAI 
Pleaſure and Profit; and the Practice of Virtue is often threatened with great YY' 
Calamities, Loſſes, and ſometimes even with Death itſelf. And this alters the 
Queſtion, and deſtroys the Practice of that which appears fo reaſonable in the 
whole Speculation, and introduces a Neceſſity of Rewards and Puniſhments. 
For tho' Virtue is unqueſtionably worthy to be choſen for it's own ſake, even with- 
out any Expectation of Reward ; yet it does not follow that it is therefore en- 
tirely Self-ſufficient, and able to ſupport a Man under all kinds of Sufferings, and 
even Neath itſelf, for it's ſake ; without any Proſpect of future Recompence. 
Here therefore began the Error of the Stoics; who taught that the bare Practice 
of Virtue, was itſelf the chief Good, and able of itſelf to make a Man happy, 
under all the Calamities in the World. Their Defence indeed of the Cauſe of 
Virtue was very brave: They ſaw well that it's Excellency was intrinſic, and 
founded in the Nature of Things themſelves, and could not be altered by any 
outward Circumſtances; That therefore Virtue muſt nceds be defirable for it's 
own fake, and not merely for the Advantage it might bring along with it: And if 
fo, then conſequently neither could any external Diſadvantage, which it might 
happen to be attended with, change the intrinſic Worth of the Thing itfelf, or 
ever make it ceaſe to be truly deſirable. Wherefore, in the Caſe of Sufferings 
and Death for the fake of Virtue ; not having any certain Knowledge of a future 
State of Reward, (tho' the wiſeſt of them did indeed hope for it, and think it 
highly prebable; ) they were forced, that they might be conſiſtent with their own 
Principles, to ſuppoſe the Practice of Virtue a ſufficient Reward to itſelf in all 
Caſes, and a full Compenſation for all the Sufferings in the World. And accordingly 
they very bravely indeed taught, that the Practice of Virtue was not only * infi- 
nitely to be preferred before all the ſinful Pleaſures in the World; but alſo that 
a Man ought, without Scruple, to chooſe, if the Caſe was propoſed to hir, rather 
to undergo all poſſible Sufferings with Virtue, than to obtain all poſſible worldly 
Happineſs by Sin. And the ſuitable Practice of ſome few of them, as of Regu- 
lus for inſtance, who choſe to die the cruelleſt Death that could be invented, 
rather than break his Faith with an Enemy; is indeed very wonderful and to be 
admired, But yet, after all this, it is plain, that the general Practice of Virtue 
in the World, can never be ſupported upon this Foot. The Diſcourſe is admi- 
rable, but it ſeldom goes farther than mere Words: And the Practice of thoſe few 
who have acted accordingly, has not been imitated by the reit of the World. 
Men never will generally, and indeed it is not very reaſonably to be expected the 

ſhould, part with all the Comforts of Life, and even Life itfcli, without Expecta- 
tion of any future Recompence. So that, if we ſuppoſe no future State of Re- 
wards, it will follow, that God has endued Men with ſuch Faculties, as put 
them under a Neceflity of approving and chooſing Virtue in the Judgment of 
their of their own Minds; and yet has not given them wherewith to ſupport 
themſelves in the ſuitable and conſtant Practice of it. The Conſideration of 
which inexplicable Difficulty, ought to have led the Philoſophers to a firm Belief 
and Expeciation of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, without which 
their whole Scheme of Morality cannot be ſupported. And, becauſe a thing of 
ſuch Neceſſity and Importance to Mankind, was not more clearly, and directly, 
and univerſally made known ; it might naturally have led them to ſome farther 


8 allo, which I ſhall have occaſion particularly to deduce here- 
after. | | 


Tabs 


1 LE autem unus dies bene & ex præceptis tuis actus, peccanti immortalitati anteponendus. Cic. Tuſe. Puzf, 
T0. . 

* Quzro ſi duo ſint, quorum alter optimus vir, æquiſſimus, ſumma juſtitia, ſingulari fide ; alter inſigni ſcelere 
& aucacia : Et ſi in eo fit errore civitas, ut bonum illum virum, iceleratum, facinoroſam, nefarium puret ; 
contra autem qui ut zmprobifiimes, exiſtimet eſſe ſumma probitate ac fide : proque hac opinione omnium civium, 
bonus We vir vexetur, rapiatur, manus ei denique auferantur, effodiantur oculi, damnetur, vinciatur, uratur, 
exterminetur, Egeat ; poſtremo, jure etiam optimo omnibus miſerri mus eſſe videatur ; contra autem ille improb.s 
laudetur, colatur, ab omnibus diligatur, omnes ad eum honores, omnia imperia, omnes opes, omnes denic ic 
copiæ conferantur, vir denique optimus omnium æſtimatione, & digniſhmus omni fortuna judicetur: Quis Un- 
dem erit tam de mens, qui dubitet utrum fe eſſe malit? [dem de Repub, Lib. III. Frag ment. 
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the Origi- 
nal of 

R ight, 
ſhown in 
particular. 


Tn vs have I endeavoured to deduce the original Obligations of Morality, from 
the neceſſary and eternal Reaſon and Proportions of Things. Some have choſen to 
found * all Difference of Good and Evil, in the mere pofitive Will and Power of 
God : But the Abſurdity of This, I have + ſhown elſewhere. Others have con- 
tended, that all Difference of Good and Evil, and all Obligations of Morality, 
ought to be founded originally upon Conſiderations of Public Utility. And true 
indeed it is, in the whole ; that the Good of the univerſal Creation, does always 
coincide with the neceſſary Truth and Reaſon of Things. But otherwiſe, (and ſepa- 
rate from This Contideration, that God will certainly cauſe Truth and Right to ter- 
minate in Happineſs ; ) what is for the Good of the whole Creation, in very many 
Caſes, none but an infinite Underſtanding can poſſibly judge. Public Utility, is one 
thing to One Nation, and the contrary to Another : And the Governours of every 
Nation, uu and muſt be Judges of the Public Good: And by Public Good, they 
will generally mean the Private Good of that Particular Nation. But Truth and 


Right (whether Public or Private) founded in the eternal and neceſſary Reaſon of 


Things, is what every Man can judge of, when laid before him. It is neceſſarily 
One and the Same, to every Man's Under/tanding ; juſt as Light is the Same, to 
every Man's Eyes. 

Hr who thinks it Right and Juſt, upon account of Public Utility, to break 
Faith (ſuppoſe) with a Robber; let him conſider, that it is much more uſeful to do 
the fame by a Multitude of Robbers, by Tyrants, by a Nation of Robbers : And 
then, all Faith is evidently at an end. For, mutato nomine, de Te . What 
Fidelity and Truth are, is underſtood by every Man; but between two Nations at 
War, who ſhall be Judge, which of them are the Robbers? Beſides: To rob a 
Man of Truth and of eternal Happineſs, is worſe than robbing him of his Money 
and of his temporal Happineſs : And therefore it will be faid that Heretics may 
even more juſtly, and with much greater Utility to the Public, be deceived and de- 


ſtroyed by Breach of Truſt and Faith, than the moſt cruel Robbers, Where does 
this terminate ? 


AND now, from what has been ſaid upon this Head, it is eaſy to fee the 
Falſity and Weakneſs of Mr Hobbes's Doctrines: That there is no ſuch thing as 
Juſt and Unjuſt, Right and Wrong originally in the Nature of Things: That Men 
in their natural State, antecedent to all Compacts, are not obliged to univerſal Bene- 
volence, nor to any moral Duty whatſoever ; but are in a State of War, and have 
every one a Right to do whatever he has Power to do: And that, in Civil Societies, 
it depends wholly upon poſitive Laws or the Will of Governours, to define what ſhall 
be Juſt or Unjuſt. The contrary to all which, having been already fully demon- 
{trated ; there is no need of being large, in further diſproving and confuting par- 
ticularly theſe Aſſertions themſelves, I ſhall therefore only mention a tew Ob- 
ſervations, from which ſome of the greateſt and moſt obvious Abſurdities of the 
chief Principles, upon which Mr Hobbes builds his whole Doctrine in this Matter, 
may molt eaſily appear. | 


1. FIRST then; the Ground and Foundation of Mr Hobbes's Scheme, is this; 
that All Men, being equal by Nature, and naturally defiring the ſame things, 
have © every one a Right to every Thing; are every one defirous to have abſolute Do- 
minion over all others; and may every One juſtly do whatever at any time is in his 
Power, by violently taking from Others either their Poſſeſſions or Lives, to gain to 
himſelf that abſolute Dominion. Now this is exactly the fame thing, as if a Man 
ſhould affirm, that @ Part is equal to the Whole, or that one Body can be preſent 
in a Thouſand Places at once. For, to ſay that one Man has a full Right to the 

| ſame 


a Cum omnis ratio Veri & Boni ab ejus Omnipotentia dependeat. Carteſ. Epiſt. VI. partis ſecundæ. 

b Ab zqualitate Naturæ oritur unicuique ea, quæ cupit, acquirendi Spes. Lewiath. cap. 13. 

Natura dedit wnicuique jus in omnia. Hoc eſt; in ſtatu mere naturali, five antequam homines ullis paQis 
ſeſe invicem obſtrinxiſſent, unicuique licebat facere quzcunque & in quoſcunque libebat; & poſſidere, uti, frui 
omnibus, quæ volebat & poterat. De Cive, cap. 1. F. 10. 
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ſame individual Things, which another Man at the fame time has a fil! Right to; . 
is ſaying that two Rights may be © contradictory to each other; that is, that a V. 
thing may be Right at the fame time that it is confeſſed to be Mang. Por 
Inſtance ; If every Man has a Right to preſerve his own Life, then * it is mani- 

feſt I can have no Right to take any Man's Life away from him, unleſs he has 

firſt forfeited his own Right, by attempting to deprive me of mine. For other- 

wiſe, it might be Right for me to do That, which at the ſame time, becauſe it 

could not be done but in breach of another Man's Rigit, it could not be R:z/ for 

me to do: Which is the greateſt Abſurdity in the World. The true State of 

this Caſe therefore, is plainly this. In Mr Hobbes's State of Nature and Equality; 

every Man having an equal Right to preſerve his own Life, it is evident every 

Man has a Right to an equal Proportion of all thoſe Things, which are either 
neceſſary or uſeful to Life. And conſequently ſo far is it from being true, that 

any One has an original Right to poſſeſs All; that, on the contrary, whoever 

firſt attempts, without the Conſent of his Fellows, and except it be for tome 

public Benefit, to take to himſelf more than his Proportion, is the Beginner of 
Iniquity, and the Author of all ſucceeding Miſchief. 

2. To avoid this Abſurdity therefore, Mr Hobbes is forced to aflert in the 
next place, that ſince every Man has confeſſedly a Right to preſerve his own 
Life, and conſequently to do every thing that is neceſſary to preſerve it; and ſince 
in the State of Nature, Men will neceſſarily have * perpetual Fealoufies and Suſpi- 
cions of each other's Incroaching ; therefore juſt Precaution gives every one a Right 
to 5 endeavour, for his own Security, to prevent, oppreſs, and deſtroy all others, 
either by ſecret Artifice or open Violence, as it ſhall happen at any time to be in his 
Power: as being the b only certain Means of Self-preſervation. But this is even a 
plainer Abſurdity, if poſſible, than the former. For (beſides that according to 
Mr Hobbes's Principles, Men, before poſitive Compacts, may do ju/tly what Miſ- 
chief they pleaſe, even without the Pretence of Self-preſervation ; ) what can be 
more ridiculous, than to imagine a War of All Men againſt All, the directeſt and 
certaineſt Means of the Preſervation of all? Yes, ſays he, becauſe it leads Men to 
a Neceſſity of entring into Compact for each other's Security. But then to 
make theſe Compacts obligatory, he is forced (as I ſhall preſently obſerve more 
particularly) to recur to an * antecedent Law of Nature: And this deſtroys all + gee, 4; 
that he had before ſaid. For the ſame Law of Nature which obliges Men to Cive. « 3. 
Fidelity, after having made a Compact; will unavoidably, upon all the ſame * * 
Accounts, be found to oblige them, before all Compacts, to Contentment and 
mutual Benevolence, as the readieſt and certaineſt Means to the Preſervation and 
Happineſs of them All. It is true, Men by entring into Compa#s and making 
Laws, agree to Compel one another to do what perhaps the mere Senſe of 
Duty, however really obligatory in the higheſt degree, would not, without ſuch 
Compacts, have Force enough of itſelf to hold them to in Practice: And fo, 
Compacts muſt be acknowledged to be in fact a great Addition and Strength- 
ning of Mens Security. But this Compulſion makes no Alteration in the 
Obligation itſelf; And only ſhows, that That entirely lawleſs State, which 
Mr Hobbes calls the State of Nature, is by no means truly Natural, or in 
any Senſe ſuitable to the Nature and Faculties of Man ; but, on the contrary, 
is a State of extremely unnatural and intolerable Corruption: As I ſhall pre- 
ſently prove more fully from ſome other Conſiderations. 

3. ANOTHER notorious Abſurdity and Inconſiſtency in Mr Hobbes's Scheme, 
is this: That he all along ſuppoſes Some particular Branches of the Law pf Na- 


d Si impoſſibile ſit ſingulis, omnes & omnia ſibimet ſubjicere ; ratio quæ hunc ſinem proponit ſingulis, qui uni 
tantum contingere poteſt, ſæpius quam millies proponeret impoſſibile, & ſemel tantum poſſibile. Cumberl. de Leg. 
Nat. p. 217. | 

© Nec poteſt cujuſquam jus ſeu libertas ab ulla lege relicta eo extendere, ut liceat oppugnare ea, quæ aliis eadem 
Lege imperantur facienda. dem. p. 219. 


t Omnium adverſus omnes, perpetuæ Suſpiciones. . . . . . Bellum omnium in omnes. De Ciwe. cap. 1 
5. 1% 5 

s Spes unicuique ſecuritatis conſervationiſque ſuæ in eo ſita eſt, ut viribus artibuſque propriis proximum fuum 
vel palam vel ex inſidiis przoccupare poſſit. 1bid. cap. 5. F. 1. | 

h Securitatis viam meliorem habet nemo Anticipatione. Lewiath, cap. 13. 
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ture, (which he thinks neceſſary for the Foundation of ſome parts of his own Doc- 
trine,) to be originally obligatory from the bare Reaſon of things ; at the ſame 
time that he denies and takes away innumerable others, which have plainly in the 
Nature and Reaſon of things the ſame Foundation of being obligatory as the former, 
and without which the obligation of the former can never be ſolidly made out and 
defended. Thus he ſuppoſes that in the State of Nature, before any Compact be 
made, every Man's own Will is his only Law; that * nothing a Man can do, is Un- 
juſt; and that | whatever Miſchief one man does to another, is no Injury nor In- 
juſtice; neither has the Perſon, to whom the Miſchief is done, how great ſoever it be, 
any juſt Reaſon to complain of Wrong ; (1 think it may here reaſonably be preſumed 
that if Mr Hobbes had lived in ſuch a State of Nature, and had happened to be him- 
ſelf the Suffering Party, he would in this caſe have been of another Opinion: ) 
And yet at the ſame time he ſuppoſes, that in the fame State of Nature, Men are 
by all means obliged * to ſeek Peace, and * to enter into Compatts to remedy the 
fore-mentioned Miſchiefs. Now if Men are obliged by the original reafon and 
nature of things to /eek terms of Peace, and to get out of the pretended natural State 
of War, as ſoon as they can; how come they not to be obliged originally by the 
ſame reaſon and nature of things, to live from the beginning in umverfal Benevolence, 
and avoid entring into the State of War at all? He muſt needs confeſs they would be 
obliged to do ſo, did not Self-preſervation neceſſitate them every man to war upon 
others: But this cannot be true of the fit Aggreſſor ; whom yet Mr Hobbes, in 
the o place now cited, vindicates from being guilty of any Injuſtice : And there- 
fore herein he unavoidably contradicts himſelf. Thus again; in moſt inſtances of 
Morality, he ſuppoſes Right and Wrong, Fuſt and Unjuſt, to have no Foundation 
in the Nature of Things, but to depend entirely on poſitive Laws; that ? the Rules 
or Diſtinctions of Good and Evil, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are mere civil Conſtitutions ; 
and whatever the Chief Magiſtrate Commands, 1s to be accounted Good ; whatever he 
forbids, Evil: that dit is the Law of the Land only, which makes Robbery to be 
Robbery ; or Adultery, to be Adultery : that © the Commandments, to Honour our Pa- 
rents, to do no Murder, not to commit Adultery ; and all the other Laws of God and 
Nature ; are no further obligatory, than the Civil Power ſhall think fit to make them 
fo: nay, that * where the Supreme Authority commands men to worſhip God by an 
Image or Idol, in Heathen Countries, (for in this inſtance he cautiouſly excepts 


_ Chriſtian ones,) it is lawful and their Duty to do it: and (agreeably, as a natural 


Conſequence to all This, ) that * 7# is mens poſitive Duty to obey the Commands of 
the Civil Power in all things, even in things clearly and directly againſt their Con- 
ſcience ; (that is, that it is their poſitive Duty 0 do That, which at the fame time 

| 3 they 


i Unicuique /cebat facere quæcunque /ibebat. De Ciwve, cap. 1. F. 10. | 

k Conſequens eſt, ut Nihil dicendum fit Ijuſtum. Nomina Juſti & Injuſti, locum in hac conditione non ha- 
bent. Lewiath. cap. 13. | 

| Ex his ſequitur, Injuriam nemini fieri poſſe, niſi ei quocum initur pactum. - - - - Siquis alicui noceat quo- 
cum nihil pactus eſt; damnum ei infert, non Injuriam. - - -- --- Etenim fi is qui damnum . injuriam 
expo ſtularet; is qui fecit ſic diceret, quid tu mihi] quare facerem ego tuo potius, quam mes libitu? Cc. In qua 
ratione, ubi nulla interceſſerunt pacta, non video quid fit quod poſſit reprehendi. De Cive, cap. 3. F. 4. 

m Prima & fundamentalis Lex Naturz eſt, quzrendam eſſe pacem, ubi haberi poteſt, &, De Cive. cap. 2. 


54. 

n See, de Cive, cap. 2. & 3. 
» © Ex his ſequitur, Injuriam nemini fieri poſſe, &c. 

P Regulas boni & mali, juſti & injuſti, honefti & inhoneſti, eſſe leges civiles; ideoque quod legiſlator præceperit, 
id pro bono ; quod vetuerit, id pro malo habendum eſſe. De Cive, cap. 12. F. 1. | 

Quod Actio jaſta vel injuſta fit, a jure imperantis provenit. Reges legitimi quæ imperant, juſta faciunt impe- 
rando ; quæ vetant, vetando faciunt injuſta. De Cive, cap. 12. f. 1, [In which Section it is worth obſerving, 
how he ridiculouſly interprets thoſe Words of Solomon, (Dabis ſervo tuo cor docile, ut paſſit Diſcernere inter bonum 
& malum,) to ſignify, not his Cad arp or Diſcerning, but his Decreeing what ſhall be good, and what evil.] 

Si tamen Lex civilis jubeat invadere aliquid, non eſt illud Furtum, Adulterium, &c. De Cive, cap. 14. f. 10. 

r Sequitur ergo, legibus illis, zo» Occides, non Macbabere, non Furabere, Parentes honorabis ; nihil aliud 
præcepiſſe Chriſtum, quam ut cives & ſubditi ſuis Principibus & ſummis Imperatoribus in quæſtionibus omnibus 
Circa meum, tuum, ſuum, alienum, abſolute obedirent. De Cie, cap. 17. F. 10. 

Si quzratur an obediendum civitati fit, fi imperetur Deum colere ſub Imagine, coram iis qui id fieri honorifi- 
cum eſſe putant ; certè faciendum eſt. De Cive, cap. 15, F. 18. 
 t Univerſaliter & in omnibus obedire obligamur. De Cive. cap. 4. F. 10. 

Doctrina alia, quz Obedientiæ civili repugnat, eſt, quicquid faciat civis quicungue contra conſcientiam ſuam, 
peccatum efſe. Leviath. cap. 29. | 

Opinio eorum qui docent, peccare ſubditos, quoties mandata Principum ſuorum, que fibi Injuſta videntur efſe, 
*x/equuntur ; & erronea eſt, & inter eas numeranda, quz obedientiz civili adverſantur. De Crwe, cap. 12. F. 2, 
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they know plainly it is their Duty not 1 do :) Keeping up indeed akoays in their Ci. 
own Minds, an inward defire to obſerve the Laws of Nature and Conſcience ; but nut 


being bound to obſerve them in their outward Actions, except when it is ſafe ſo to do: 
(He might as well have faid, that Human Laws and Conſtitutions have * Power to 
make Light be Darkneſs, and Darkneſs Light ; to make Sweet be Bitter, and Bitter 
Sweet: And indeed, as one Abſurdity will naturally lead a Man into another, he does 
fay ſomething very like it; namely that Y he Civil Authority 15 to judge of all Opini- 
ons and Doctrines whatſoever ; to * determine Queſtions Pbi loſephical, Mathematical; 
and, becauſe indeed the ſignification of Words is arbitrary, even Arithmetical 
ones alſo; as, whether a man ſhall preſume to affirm that Too and Three make Five 
or not: And yet at the fame time, Some particular things, which it would either 
have been too flagrantly ſcandalous for him to have made depending upon human 
Laws; as that God is to be Loved, Honoured and Adored ; that © a man ought not 
to Murder his Parents; And the like: Or elſe, which were of neceſſity to be ſup- 
poſed for the Foundation of his own Scheme; as that“ Compat#ts ought to be faithfully 
performed, and Obedience to be duly paid to Civil Powers: The Obligation of Theſe 
Things, he is forced to deduce intirely from the internal Reaſon and Fitneſs of the 
Things themſelves; * antecedent to, independent upon, and unalterable by all Hu- 
man Conſtitutions whatſoever. In which matter, he is guilty of the groſſeſt 
Abſurdity and Inconſiſtency that can be. For if thoſe greateſt and ſtrongeſt of all 
our Obligations; to Love and Honour God, for inſtance, or, to perform Compacts 


Faithfully; depend not at all on any Human Conſtitution, but muſt of Neceſſity 


(to avoid making Obligations reciprocally depend on each other in a Circle) be 
confeſſed to ariſe originally from, and be founded in, the eternal Reaſon and un- 
alterable Nature and Relations of Things themſelves ; And the nature and force 
to theſe Obligations be ſufficiently clear and evident; ſo that he who s Diſhonours 
God, or h wilfully breaks his Faith, is (according to Mr Hobbes's own Reaſoning) 
guilty of as great an Abſurdity in Practice, and of as plainly contradicting the right 
reaſon of his own Mind, as he who in a Diſpute is reduced to a neceſſity of aſſert- 
ing ſomething inconſiſtent with it ſelf; And the original Obligation to theſe Du- 
ties, can from hence only be diſtinctly deduced: Then, for the fame reaſon, all 
the Other Duties likewiſe of natural Religion; ſuch as univer/al Benevolence, Fu- 


flice, Equity, and the like; (which I have before proved to receive in like manner 


their Power of obliging, from the eternal Reaſon and Relations of Things ;) muſt needs 
be obligatory, antecedent to any conſideration of pofitive compact, and unalterably 
and independently on all Human Conſtitutions whatſoever : And conſequently 
Mr Hobbes's whole Scheme, (both of a State of Nature at firſt, wherein there 
was no ſuch thing as Right or Wrong, Juſt or Uujuſt, at all; and of theſe things 
depending afterwards, by virtue of Compact, wholly and abſolutely on the po- 
ſitive and arbitrary determination of the Civil Power ; ) falls this way entirely 


to 


« Concludendum eſt, Legem Naturz ſemper & ubique obligare in Foro interno, five conſcientia; non ſemper 
in Foro externo.; ſed tum ſolummodo, cum ſecure id fieri poſſit. De Ciwve, cap. 3. 

* Quz ſi tanta potentia eſt ſtultorum ſententiis atque juſſis, ut eorum ſuffragiis rerum natura vertatur ; cur non 
ſanciunt, ut quæ mala pernicioſaque ſunt, habeantur pro bonis ac ſalutaribus? Cicero de Legib. lib. I. 

De Cive, cap. 6. F. 11. z 1bid. cap. 17. F. 12. | 

a Jbid. cap. 18. F. 4. : 

d Neque enim an honorifice de Deo ſentiendum fit, neque an fit amandus, timendus, colendus, dubitari poteſt. 
Sunt enim hæc Religionum per omnes gentes communia. De Homine, cap. 14. 

© Si is qui ſummum habet imperium, ſeipſum, imperantem dico, interficere alicui imperet ; non tenetur. Ne- 


que Parentem, Cc. cum filius mori quam vivere infamis atque exoſus malit. Et alii caſus ſunt, cum mandata factu 
inhoneſta ſunt, &c. De Cive, cap. 6. F 


„4. 
4 Lex naturalis eſt Pactis flandum eſſe, ſive Fidem obſervandam eſſe. De Ciwe, cap. 3 F. 1. | . 


© Lex naturalis omnes leges civiles jubet obſervari. Ibid. cap. 14. F. 10. 

f Legem Civilem, quæ non fit lata in contumeliam Dei ( cujus reſpedtu ipſæ Civitates non ſunt ſui juris, nec 
Aicuntur leges ferre, &c.] De Cive, cap. F. 10. 

Pacti violatio, &c. See, de Cive, cap. 3. F. 3. 

5 See de Cive, cap. 14. F. 10. 

> Eſt Similitudo quzdam inter id, quod in vita communi vocatur lijuria, & id, quod in Scholis ſolet ap- 
pellari Aſurdum. Quemadmodum enim is, qui argumentis cogitur ad negationem aſſertionis quam prius aſſerue- 
rat, dicitur redigi ad Ab/urdum: eodem modo is, qui præ animi impotentia facit vel omittit id quod ſe non factu. 
rum vel non omiſſurum pacto ſuo ante promiſerat, Izjuriam facit: neque minus in contradictionem incidit, quam 
qui in Scholis reducitur ad Abjurdum. - - - - - - - Eſt itaque Jjuria, Abſurditas quædam in converſatione ; ficuc 
Abſurditas, Ijuria quædam eſt in diſputatione De Cive, cap. 3, F. 3, 
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CLARKE. to the Ground, by his having been forced to ſuppoſe ſome particular things 


— 


opbligatory, originally, and in their own nature. On the contrary : If the Rules 


5 


of Right and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt, have naue of them any obligatory force 
in the State of Nature, antecedent to poſitive Compact; Then, for the fame 
Reaſon, neither will they be of any force after the Compact, fo as to afford men 
any certain and real Security ; (Excepting only what may ariſe from the Compul- 


fron of Laws, and Fear of Puniſhment ; which therefore, it may well be ſuppoſed, 


is all that Mr Hobbes really means at the bottom.) For if there be no Obligation 
of Juſt and Right antecedent to the Compact; then I hence ariſes the Obligation 
of the Compact it ſelf, on which he ſuppoſes all other Obligations to be founded? 
If, before any Compact was made, it was no Injuſtice for a man to take away 
the Life of his Neighbour, not for his own Preſervation, but merely to ſatisfy 
and arbitrary humour or pleaſure, and without any reaſon or provocation at all; 
How comes it to be an Injuſtice, after he has made a Compact, to break and 
neglect it? Or What is it that makes breaking one's Word, to be a greater and 
more unnatural Crime, than killing a Man merely for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
20 poſitive Compatt has been made to the contrary ? So that * this way alſo, 
Mr Hobbes's whole Scheme is entirely deſtroyed. 

4. THAT State, which Mr Hobbes calls the State of Nature, is not in any ſenſe 
a Natural State ; but a State of the greateſt, moſt unnatural and moſt intolerable 
Corruption, that can be imagined. For Reaſon, which is the proper Nature of Man, 
can never (as has been before ſhown) lead men to any thing elſe than ner“ Love 
and Benevolence: And Wars, Hatred, and Violence, can never ariſe but from ex- 
treme Corruption. A Man may ſometimes, it is true, in his own Defence be 
neceſſitated, in compliance with the Laws of Nature and Reaſon, to make War 
upon his Fellows: But the firſt Aggreſſors, who upon Mr Hobbes's Principles, 
(that all Men have a natural Will to hurt each other, and that every one in the 
State of Nature has a ® Right to do whatever he has a Vill to:) The firſt Ag- 
greſſors, I ſay, who upon theſe Principles aſſault and violently ſpoil as many as 
they are ſuperiour to in Strength, without any regard to Equity or Proportion ; 
theſe can never, by any colour whatſoever, be excuſed from having ® utterly di- 
veſted themſelves of Human Nature, and having * introduced into the World, con- 
trary to all the Laws of Nature and Reaſon, the greateſt Calamities and moſt un- 
natural Confuſion, that Mankind by the higheſt Abuſe of their natural Powers and 
Faculties, are capable of falling under. Mr Hobbes pretends indeed, that one 
of the firſt and moſt natural Principles of human Life, is ? a Defire neceſſaril 
ariſing in every man's Mind, of having Power and Dominion over Others; and 
that this naturally impels men to uſe Force and Violence to obtain it. But nei- 
ther is it true, that Men, following the dictates of Reaſon and uncorrupted Na- 
ture, deſire diſproportionate Power and Dominion over others; neither, if it was 
natural to defire ſuch Power, would it at all follow, that it was agreeable to nature 
to uſe violent and hurtful means to obtain it. For ſince the only natural and 
good reaſon to defire Power and Dominion (more than what is neceſſary for every 


man's 


i Ex his ſequitur, injuriam nemini fieri poſſe, niſi ei quocum initur pactum. De Cive, cap. 3. F. 4. [Which 
2whole Section highly deſerves to be read and well conſidered, as containing the Secret of Mr Hobbes's awhole Scheme. ] 

k Itaque patet quod, ſi Hobbiana ratiocinatio eſſet valida, omnis ſimul Legum Ciwilium obligatio collaberetur ; 
vec aliter feri poteſt quin earum vis labefactetur ab omnibus principiis, quz Legum naturalium vim tollunt aut 
minuunt ; quoniam his fundatur & regiminis civilis auctoritas ac ſecuritas, & legum a civitatibus latarum vigor. 
Cumberland. de Leg. Nat. pag. 303. | | 

Etiam extra regimen civile, a malis omnigenis ſimul conſideratis tutior erit, qui actibus externis Leges Nature 


conſtantiſſime obſervabit ; quam qui, juxta doctrinam Hobbianam, vi aut inſidiis alios omnes conando 
præoccupare, ſecuritatem ſibi quæſiverit. Id. pag. 304. 


Voluntas lædendi, omnibus ineſt in ſtatu Naturz. De Cive, cap. 1. $. 4. 
m In ſtatu naturali, unicuique /icebat facere quæcunque & in quoſcunque /ibebat. Ibid. F. 10. 


n Si nihil exiſtimat contra naturam fieri, hominibus violandis; quid cum eo diſſeras, qui omnino hominem ex 
homine tollat? Cic. de Offi. Lib. III. | 


„ Ted's d Jixaia ud el ToTapdTay Quacr = = - - yiyVoueve Tiyyn kat Tois He, NX £ 
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7 9 8 e oonv Awpnv aVIpeanTuy Vial Inpodia , Kat idiots Uixois. Plato de Leg. 


Þ Homines Libertatis & Dominii per naturam amatores, Leviath. cap. 17. 


Nemini dubium eſſe debet, quin avidius ferrentur homines natura ſua, fi metus abeſſet, ad Dom:zatiorem quam 
ad Societatem. De Cie, cap. 1. F. 2. 
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man's Self- preſervation) is, that the Poſſeſſor of ſuch Power may have a larger CT 
compaſs and greater Abilities and Opportunities of doing good, (as is evident from 


God's exerciſe of perfectly Abſolute Power ;) it is plain that no man, obeying the 
uncorrupted Dictates of Nature and Reaſon, can deſire to increaſe his Power by 
ſuch deſtructive and pernicious Methods, the prevention of which is the only good 
reaſon that makes the Power it ſelf truly deſirable. All Violence therefore and 
War are plainly the effects, not of natural Deſires, but of unnatural and extreme 
Corruption. And this Mr Hobbes himſelf unwarily proves againſt himſelf, by thoſe 
very Arguments whereby he endeavours to prove that War and Contention is 
more natural to Men, than to Bees or Ants. For his Arguments on this Head, 
are all drawn from Mens uſing themſelves (as the Animals he is ſpeaking of, can- 
not do,) to 4 Strive about Honours and Dignities, till the contention grows up into 
Hatred, Seditions and Wars; to Px ophrad each one his private Intereſt from the 
publick, and value himſelf highly above others, upon getting and engroſſing to himſel} 
more than his Proportion of the things of Life ; to * find fault with each others mana- 
gement, and, through Self-conceit, bring in continual Innovation and diſtractions; 
to * impoſe one upon another, by Lyes, Falſiſying, and Deceit, calling good evil, and 
evil good; to ® grow envious at the proſperity of others, or proud and domineering 
ao hen themſelves are in eaſe and plenty; and to * keep up tolerable Peace and Agree- 
ment among themſelves, merely by artificial Compacts, and the compulſion of Laws : 
All which things, are ſo far from being truly the Natural Effects and reſult of 
mens Reaſon and other Faculties; that on the contrary they are evidently ſome of 
the groſſeſt Abuſes and moſt unnatural Corruptions thereof, that any one 
who was arguing on the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, could eaſily have cho- 
ſen to have inſtanced in. | 2 
. LAsTLY: The chief and principal Argument, which is one of t 

Foundations of Mr Hobbes's and his Followers Syſtem; namely, that ? God's irre- 
ſiſtible Power is the only foundation of his Dominion, and the only meaſure of his 
Right over his Creatures; and conſequently, * that every Other Being has juſt ſo 
much Right, as it has natural Power ; that is, that it is naturally Right for every 
thing to do whatever it has Power to do : This Argument, I fay, is of all his others 
the. moſt notoriouſly falſe and abſurd. As may ſufficiently appear, (beſides what 
has been already ſaid *, of God's Other Perfections being * as much the meaſure, 
of his Right, as his Power is,) from this ſingle Conſideration. Suppoſe the Devil, 
(for when men run into extreme impious aſſertions, they muſt be anſwered with 
ſuitable Suppoſitions ;) Suppoſe, I ſay, ſuch a Being as we conceive the Devil to be; 
of extreme malice, cruelty, and iniquity; was endued with ſupreme abſolute Power 
and made uſe of it only to render the World as miſerable as was poſſible, in the 
moſt cruel, arbitrary, and unequal manner that can be imagined: Would it not 
follow undeniably, upon Mr Hobbes's Scheme; ſince Dominion is founded in Power, 


q Homines inter ſe de Honoribus & Dignitatibus perpetuò contendunt ; ſed Animalia illa [Apes & Formicæ] 
non item. Itaque inter Homines Invidia, Odium, Bellum, &c. Lewiath. cap. 17. \ 

= Inter Animalia illa, Bonum publicum & privatum idem eſt, - - - - - Homini autem in bonis propriis nihil 
tam jucundum eſt, quam quod alienis ſunt majora. bid. | | 

5 Animantia quæ rationem non habent, nullum defectum vident, vel videre ſe putant, in adminiſtratione ſua- 
rum rerum publicarum. Sed in multitudine Hominum, plurimi ſunt qui pre cæteris ſapere exiſtimantes, co- 
nantur res novare ; Et diverſi novatores innovant diverſis modis ; id Sele diſtractio & bellum civile. De Ciwe, 
cap. 5. f. 5. | 

t Animantia illa verborum arte illa carent, qua homines alii aliis videri faciunt Bonum Malum, & Malum 
Bonum; Magnum Parvum, & Parvum Magnum. Leviath. cap. 17. | | 
Animalia bruta, quamdiu bene ſibi eſt, cæteris non invident: Homo autem tum maxime moleſtus eſt, quan- 
do otio opibuſque maximè abundat. Bid. | 
8 Conſenſio 9 illarum brutarum, naturalis eſt; hominum pactitia tantum, id eſt, artificioſa. D- 

e, cap. . . 5 | 

y Regui Divini naturalis Jus derivatur ab eo, quod Divine Potentiæ reſiſtiere impeſſibile eſt, Leviath. 
cap. 31. | | 
_ regno 1 N regnandi & puniendi eos qui leges ſuas violant, jus Deo eſt a %la potentia irręſiſtibili. De 

ive, cap. 15. F. 5. 3 | | 

Tis quorum Potentiæ reſiſti non poteſt, & per conſequens Deo omnipotenti jus Dominandi ab ipſa potentia 
derivatur. 151d. 

* Nam quoniam Deus jus ad omnia habet; & jus Dei nihil aliud eſt quam ipſa Dei potentia; hine 


fequitur, unamquamque rem naturalem tantam juris ex natura habere, quantum potentiæ habet. Spinoxa, de 
Monarch. cap. 2. [See alſo Tractat. Meolag. politic. cap. 16.) 


See Cumberland. de Leg. Nature, locis ſupra citatis. 
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CLarre. and Power is the meaſure of Right, and conſequently Abſolute Power gives —_ - 

ute Right; that ſuch a Government as this, would not only be as much of Neceſſity 

indeed to be ſubmitted to, but alſo that it would be as Juſt and Right, and » 

| with as little Reaſon to be complained of, as is the preſent Government of the 

| World in the Hands of the Everbleſſed and infinitely Good God, whoſe Love and 
| Goodneſs and tender Mercy appears every where over all his Works. 

| Hrrr Mr Hobbes, as an unanfwerable Argument in defence of his Aſſertion. 

urges ; that © the only Reaſon, why Men are bound to obey God, 1s plainly no- 

thing but Weakneſs or Want of Power; becauſe, if they themſelves were All-power- 

ful, it is manifeſt they could not be under any Obligation to obey; and con- 

ſequently Power would give them an undoubted Right to do what they pleaſed. 

That is to ſay: If Men were not created and dependent Beings, it is true the 
could not indeed be obliged to the proper Relative Duty of created and dependent 
Beings, vig. to obey the Will and Command of Another in things Poſitzve. But 
from their Obligation to the Practice of Moral Virtues, of Juſtice, Righteouſneſs, 
Equity, Holineſs, Purity, Goodneſs, Beneficence, Faithfulneſs, and Truth, from 
which Mr Hobbes fallaciouſly in this Argument, and moſt impiouſly in his whole 
Scheme, endeavours * to diſcharge them; from this they could not be diſcharged 
by any addition of Power whatſoever. Becauſe the obligation to theſe things, 
is not, as the obligation to obey in things of arbitrary and pofitrve Conſtitution, 
founded only in the Weakneſs, Subjection, and Dependency of the Perſons 
obliged ; but alſo and chiefly in the eternal and unchangeable Nature and Reaſon 
of the Things themſelves. For, theſe things are the Law of God himſelf; not only 
to his Creatures, but alſo to Himſelf, as being the Rule of all his own Actions in 
the Government of the World. 

I have been the longer upon this Head, becauſe Moral Virtue is the Founda- 
tion and the Sum, the Eſſence and the Life of all true Religion: For the Secu- 
rity whereof, all poſitive Inſtitution was principally deſigned : For the Reſtoration 
whereof, all revealed Religion was ultimately intended: And inconſiſtent where- 
with, or in oppoſition to which, all Doctrines whatſoever, ſupported by what 


pretence of Reaſon or Authority ſoever, are as certainly and neceſſarily falſe, 
as God 1s true. 


II. THOUGH theſe eternal moral Obligations are indeed of themſelves in- 
cumbent on all rational Beings, even antecedent to the conſideration of their being the 
poſitive Will and Command of God; yet that which moſt ſtrongly confirms, and in 
practice moſt eſfectually and Indiſpenſably inforces them upon us, is this; that both 
from the Perfections of God, and the Nature of Things, and from ſeveral other 
collateral Conſiderations, it appears, that as God is himſelf neceſſarily Ju and Good 
in the exerciſe of his infinite Power in the Government of the whole World, ſo he can- 
not but likewiſe pofitively Require that all bis rational Creatures ſhould in their Pro- 
Portion be ſo too, in the exerciſe of each of their Powers in their ſeveral and reſpective 
Spheres. That is: As theſe eternal moral Obligations are really in perpetual force 
merely from their own Nature, and the abſtract reaſon of Things ; jo alſo they are 
moreover the expreſs and unalterable Will, Command, and Law of God to his 
Creatures, which he cannot but expect ſhould, in obedience to his Supreme Authority 
as ell as in compliance with the natural reaſon of Things, be regularly and conſtant- 
ly obſerved through the whole Creation. 5 

| T x 1s Propoſition is very evident, and has little need of being particularly 
roved. | 

That mo- n Fo R 1. The fame Reaſons which prove to us that God muſt of Neceſſity 

«944% be himſelf infinitely Holy, and Juſt, and Good; maniſeſtly prove, that it muſt 


alſo 
b See Hobbes de Cive, cap. 3. F. 4. 
© Quod fi juſt regnandi habeat Deus ab Omnipotentia ſua, manifeſtum eſt Obligationem ad præſtandum ipſi 
obedientiam, incumbere hominibus propter imbecillitatem. [ To explain which, he adds in his Noze ;] Si cui 
durum hoc videbitur, illum rogo ut tacita cogitatione conſiderare velit, ſi eſſent duo Omnipotentes, uter utri 
obedire obligaretur. Confitebitur, credo, neutrum neutri obligari. Hoc fi verum eſt, verum quoque eſt quod 
poſui, homines ideo Deo ſubjectos efſe, quia omnipotentes non ſunt. De Cive, cap. 15. F. 7. | 
d Ut enim omittam vim & naturam Deorum ; ne homines quidem cenſetis, nifi imbecilli eſſent, futuros bene- 
ficos & benignos fuiſſe. Cic, de Nat. Deer, Lib. IJ. : | 
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alſo be his Will, that all his Creatures ſhould be fo likewiſe, according to the Crane. 
Proportions and Capacities of their ſeveral Natures. That there are eternal and «+. ip 
neceſſary Differences of Things, Agreements and Diſagreements, Proportions and + 
Diſproportions, Fitneſſes and Unfitnefſes of Things, abſolutely in their own Na- Command 
ture; has been before largely demonſtrated. That, with regard to theſe fixed E Soy 
and certain proportions and fitneſſes of Things, the Will of God, which can nei- jo U 
ther be * . by any external Power, nor impoſed upon by any error or 2 e. 
deceit, conſtantly and neceſſarily determines it ſelf to chooſe always what in the nd, N 
whole is Beſt and Fitteſt to be done, according to the unalterable Rules of Artribure. 
Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs, and Truth, has likewiſe been already proved. That 

the fame conſiderations Ought alſo regularly to determine the Wills of all Sub- 
ordinate rational Beings, to act in conſtant conformity to the ſame eternal Rules, 

has in like manner been ſhown before. It remains therefore only to prove, that 

theſe very ſame moral Rules, which are thus of themſelves really obligatory, as 

being the neceſſary reſult of the unalterable reaſon and nature of Things; are 
moreover the poſitive Will and Command of God to all rational Creatures: And con- 
ſequently, that the wilful tranſgreſſion or neglect of them, is as truly an inſolent 
contempt of the Authority of God, as it is an abſurd confounding of the natural 
reaſons and proportions of Things. Now this alſo plainly follows from what 

has been already laid down. For, the fame abſolute Perfection of the Divine 
Nature, which (as has been before ſhown) makes us certain that God muſt Him- 
ſelf be of Neceſſity infinitely Holy, Juſt, and Good; makes it equally certain, that 

he cannot poſſibly approve Iniquity in Others. And the fame Beauty, the fame 
Excellency, the ſame Weight and Importance of the Rules of everlaſting Righ- . 
teouſneſs, with regard to which God is always pleaſed to make thoſe Rules the 
Meaſure of all his Own Actions; prove it impoſſible but he muſt likewiſe will 

and deſire, that all rational Creatures ſhould proportionably make them the Mea- 

ſure of Theirs. Even among Men, there is no earthly Father, but in thoſe things 

which he eſteems his own Excellencies, deſires and expects to be imitated by his 
Children. How much more is it neceſſary that God, who is infinitely far from be- 

ing ſubject to ſuch Paſſions and Variableneſs as frail Men are; and who has an in- 
finitely tenderer and heartier Concern for the Happineſs of his Creatures, than mortal 

Men can have for the welfare of their Poſterity ; muſt deſire to be imitated by his 
Creatures in thoſe Perfections, which are the Foundation of his own unchangea- 

ble Happineſs ? In the exerciſe of his Supreme Power we cannot imitate him; In 

the extent of his unerring Knowledge, we cannot attain to any Similitude with 

him. We cannot at all Thunder with a Voice like Him; nor are we able to ſearch job xl. 9 
out and comprehend the leaſt part of the depth of his unfathomable V iſdom. But 

his Holineſs and Goodneſs, his Fuſtice, Righteouſneſs, and Truth ; theſe things we 

can underſtand ; in theſe things we can imitate him ; nay, we cannot approve our 

ſelves to him as obedient Children, if we do not imitate him therein. If God 

be himſelf eſſentially of infinite Holineſs and Purity; (as, from the Light of Na- 

ture, it is of all things moſt manifeſt that he is ;) it follows, that it is impoſſible 

but he muſt likewiſe be of purer Eyes, than to behold with approbation any man- [ab.i. 3 
ner of Impurity in his Creatures: And conſequently it muſt needs be his Will, 
that they ſhould All (according to the meaſure of their frail and finite Nature) 

be Holy as be is Holy, If God is himſelf a Being of infinite Juſtice, Righteouſneſs 

and Truth; it muſt needs be his Will, that all rational Creatures, whom he has 
created after his own Image, to whom he has communicated ſome reſemblance of 

his Divine Perfections, and whom he has endued with excellent Powers and Fa- 

culties to enable them to diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil; ſhould imitate him 

in the exerciſe of thoſe glorious Attributes, by conforming all their Actions to the 

eternal and unalterable Law of Righteouſneſs. If God is himſelf a Being of infi- 

nite Goodneſs ; making the Sun to riſe on the Evil and on the Good, and ſending Rain Narva 
on the Fuſt and on the Unjuſt ; having never left himfelf wholly xoithout Il, ttneſs, bit Acts xiv 
always doing Goed, giving men Rain from Heaven and fruitful Seaſons, and filling 
their Hearts with Food and Gladneſi: It cannot but be his Will, that all reaſon- 

able Creatures ſhould, by mutual Love and Benevolence, permit and aſſiſt each 
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CLarxt. other to enjoy in particular the ſeveral Effects and Bleſſings of the divine 
univerſal Goodneſs. Laſtly, if God is himſelf a Being of infinite Mercy and 
Compaſſim ; as it is plain he bears long with men before he puniſhes them for 
Mat.xviii. their Wickedneſs, and often freely forgives them his ten thouſand Talents: It muſt 
24+ 28. need be his Will, that they ſhould forgive one another their hundred Pence; being 
Luke vi. merciful one to another, as he is merciful to them all; and having Compaſſion each 
36. on his Fellow-Servants, as God has pity on Them. Thus from the Attributes of 
Mat. xi. God, natural Reaſon leads Men to the Knowledge of his Will: All the fame 
8 Reaſons and Arguments, which diſcover to men the natural Fitneſſes or Unfitneſſes 
of Things, and the neceſſary Perfections or Attributes of God; proving equally at 
the ſame Time, that That which is truly the Law of Nature, or the Reaſon of 
Things, is in the like manner the Will of God. And from hence the Sobereſt and 
moſt Intelligent Perſons among the Heathens in all Ages, very rightly and wiſely 
concluded, that the beſt and certaineſt part-of Natural Religion, which was of the 
greateſt importance, and wherein was the leaſt danger of their being miſtaken ; 
was f to imitate the moral Attributes of God, by a Life of Holineſs, Righteouſneſs, 
and Charity: Whereas in the External part of their Worſhip there was nothing 
but Uncertainty and Doubtfulneſs: It being abſolutely impoſſible, without exprefs 
Revelation, to diſcover what, in that particular, they might be fecure would be 
truly acceptable to Gd. 

T x 18 Method of deducing the Will of God, from his Attributes, is of all others 
the beſt and cleareſt, the certaineſt and'moſt univerſal, that the Light of Nature af- 
fords. Yet there are alſo (as I ſaid) ſome other collateral Conſiderations, which help 
to prove and confirm the ſame thing ; namely, that all moral Obligations, ariſing 
from the Nature and Reaſon of Things, are likewiſe the poſitive Will and Com- 
mand of God. As 

Ard frm 2. Tu Is appears in ſome meaſure from the confideration of God's Creation. 
mon For God, by Creating things, manifeſts it to be his Will, that Things ould be 
rhe Nature what they Are. And as Providence wonderfully preſerves things in their preſent 
Cee, State; and all neceſſary Agents, by conſtantly and regularly obeying the Laws of 
-realion, . : . 7 . 
their Nature, neceſſarily employ all their Natural Powers in promoting the ſame 
end; ſo it is evident it cannot but * be the Will of God, that all rational Creatures, 
whom he has endued with thoſe ſingular Powers and Faculties, of Underſtanding, 
Liberty, and Free-Choice whereby they are exalted in Dignity above the reſt of 
the World; ſhould likewiſe employ thoſe their extraordinary Faculties in preſerving 
the Order and Harmony of the Creation, and not in introducing Dz/order and Con- 
fuſion therein. The Nature indeed and Relations, the Proportions and Diſpro- 
portions, the Fitneſſes and Unfitneſſes of Things, are eternal and in themſelves 
abſolutely unalterable : But this is only upon Suppoſition that the Things Exiſt, 
and that they Exiſt in ſuch manner as they at preſent do. Now that Things 
Exiſt in ſuch manner as they do, or that they Exiſt atall, depends entirely on 
the Arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of God. At the fame time therefore, and 
by the fame means, that God manifeſts it to be his Will that things ſhould Exiſt, 
and that they ſhould Exiſt in ſuch Manner as they do; (as by Creating them he 
at firſt did, and by Preſerving them he ſtill continually does, declare it to be his 
Will they ſhould ;) he at the ſame time evidently declares, that all ſuch moral 


3 Obligations, 


Ita 1 8 Legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe omnia ratione aut cogentis aut vetantis Dei. Cic. 
de Leg. Lib. II. 

On vis non modo ſenior eſt quam ætas populorum & civitatum, ſed ægualis illius celum atque terras 
tuentis & regentis Dei. Neque enim eſſe Mens Divina fine ratione poteſt, nec ratio divina non hanc 
vim in redtis praviſque ſanciendis habere. Jbid. 

Vis Deos propitiare ? Bonus eſto. Satis illos coluit, qui imitatus eff. Senec. epiſt. 96. 8 

Kai Ye devev av ein, £1 ess Th dee Kal Tis Fuoias dTICATECIV Huar of = s, Ax pn 
Spb Th Jene, av Tis Got» nal /in & ee IIoA A Y AAN, JHa-, N pls Tas 
aorUTenls Taras Gojpurrds Ts Kai Jciag. Plato in Alcibiade 2. 


Colitur autem, non taurorum opimis corporibus contrucidatis, nec auro argentove ſuſpenſo, nec in the- 

fauros ſtipe infuſa; ſed pia & rea woluntate. Senec. epiſt. 116. | 

5 Mens humana non poteſt non judicare, eſſe longe credibilius, quod eadem conſtantiſſima voluntas, à qua 

hominibus datum eſt eſſe, pariter mallet ipſos porro eſſe & valere, hoc eſt, conſervari & felicitate frui, quam 

illo deturbari de ſtatu, in quo ipſos e — 2 2 Sic ſcilicet e wo/untate creazdi, cognoſeitur we- 
p 


* funtas conſervandi tuendique homines. E 
eidem yoluntati notz, Cumberl. de Leg. Nat. 


hac autem innoteſcit ob/igatio, qua tenemur ad inſerviendum 
b. 227. 
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Obligations, as are the re/ilt of the neceſſary Proportions and Relations of Things, Cans. 
are likewiſe His poſitive Will and Command. And conſequently, whoever acts 
contrary to the forementioned Reaſons and Proportion of Things ; by diſhonouring 

God, by introducing unjuſt and unequal Dealings among Equals, by deſtroying his 

own Being, or by any way corrupting, abuſing, and miſapplying, the Faculties 
wherewith God has endued bim; (as has been above more largely explained :) is un- 
avoidably guilty of Tranſgreſſing at the ſame time the pofitrve Mill and Com- 

mand of God, which in this manner alſo is ſufficiently diſcovered and made 

known to him. 

3. THe ſame thing may likewiſe further appear from the following Conſide- 44 fon: 
ration. Whatever tends directly and certainly to promote the Good and Hap- pore 
pineſs of the Whole, and (as far as is conſiſtent with that chief End) to promote gra ⁰ 
alſo the Good and Welfare of every particular part of the Creation; muſt needs 74% 


— 


to the Good 5 


bel agreeable to the Will of God; who being infinitely Self, ſufficient to his own 1,4 Hab 
Happineſs, could have no other Motive to create things at all, but only that he 9 / 
might communicate to them his Goodneſs and Happineſs; and who conſequently * 
cannot but expect and require, that all his Creatures ſhould, according to their 
ſeveral Powers and Faculties, indeavour to promote the ſame end. Now that 
the exact Obſervance of all thoſe moral Obligations, which have before been 
proved to ariſe neceſſarily from the Nature and Relations of Things; (that is to 
ſay, Living agreeably to the unalterable Rules of Juſtice, Righteouſneſs, Equity, 
and Truth ;) is the certaineſt and directeſt means to promote the Welfare and 
Happineſs, as well of Every Man in particular, both in Body and Mind, as of 
All Men in general conſidered with reſpect to Society; is ſo very manifeſt, that 
even the greateſt Enemies of all Religion, who ſuppoſe it to be nothing more than 
a worldly or State-policy, do yet by that very ſuppoſition confeſs thus much con- 
cerning it. And indeed This, it is not poſſible for any one to deny. For the 
practice of moral Virtue does * as plainly and undeniably tend to the Natural 
Good of the World; as any Phyfical Effect, or Mathematical Truth, is naturally 
conſcquent to the Principles on which it depends, and from which it is regularly 
derived. And without ſuch Practice in ſome degree, the World can never be 
happy in any tolerable meaſure : As is ſufficiently evident from Mr Hebbes's own 
deſcription of the extreme miſerable condition that Men would be in, through 
the Total Defect of the Practice of all moral Virtue, if they were to live in That 
State which He ſtyles (falſely and contrary to all Reaſon, as has been before fully 
proved,) the State of Nature; but which really is a State of the groſſeſt Abuſe 
and moſt unnatural corruption and miſapplication of Mens natural Faculties, 
that can be imagined. For fince God has plainly ſo conſtituted the nature of 
Man, that they ſtand continually in need of each other's Help and Aſſiſtance, 
and can never live comfortably without Society and mutual Friendſhip ; and are 
endued with the Faculties of Reaſon and Speech, and with other natural Powers, 
evidently fitted /to enable them to aſſiſt each other, in all matters of Life, and mu- 
tually to promote univerſal Love and Happineſs; it is manifeſtly agreeable to Na- 
ture, and to the Will of God who gave them theſe Faculties, that they ſhould 
employ them wholly to this regular and good End. And conſequently, it is on 
the contrary evident likewife, that all Abuſe and Miſapplication of theſe Faculties 
to hurt and deſtroy, to cheat and defraud, to oppreſs, inſult, and domineer over 
each other; is directly contrary both to the dictates of Nature and to the Wl! of 


Cd; Who, neceſſarily doing always what is Beſt and Fitteſt and moſt for the 


hk Dubitari non poteſt, quin Deus, qui ita naturalem rerum omnium ordinem conſtituit, ut talia ſint aRio- 
num humanarum conſequentia erga ipſos auctores, fecitque ut ordinaria hzc conſequentia ab ipſis præſciri poſ- 
fint, aut ſumma cum probabilitate expectari; voluerit hæc ab iis conſiderari, antequam ad agendum fe accin- 
gerent; atque eos his proviſis velut argumentis in Legum ſanctione contentis determinari. Cumberl, de 
Leg. Nat. pag. 228. | 
Rector, ſeu Cauſa prima rationalis, cujus voluntate res ita diſponuntur, ut hominibus ſatis evidenter 
indicetur, Actus quoſdam illorum eſſe media neceſſaria ad finem ipſis neceſſarium: Vult homines ad hos Aus 
obligari, vel hos Actus Imperat. Id. pag. 285. / 

Pari ſane ratione (ac in Arithmeticis operationibus) Doctrinæ Moralis veritas fundatur in immutabili 
2 inter Felicitatem ſummam, quam Hominum vires aſſequi valent, & Actus Benevolentiæ univerſalis. 

Pag. 23. | 
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CLARKE, benefit of the whole Creation, it is manifeſt cannot will the Corruption and 

VV Deſtruction of any of his Creatures; any otherwiſe than as his preſerving their 
natural Faculties, (which in themſelves are good and excellent, but cannot but be 
capable of being abuſed and miſapplied) neceſſarily implies a conſequential Permiſ- 
ſion of ſuch Corruption. 

AND this now, is the great Aggravation of the Sin and Folly of all Immo- 
rality ; that it is an obſtinate ſetting up the Se/f-ww:// of frail, finite, and fallible 
Creatures; as in Oppoſition to the eternal Reaſon of Things, the unprejudiced 
Judgment of their own Minds, and the general Good and Welfare both of Them- 
telves and their Fellow- creatures; ſo alſo in Oppoſition to the Will of the Supreme 
Author and Creator of all Things, who gave them their Beings and all the Powers 
and Faculties they are endued with: In Oppoſition to the Will of the All-wiſe 
Preſerver and Governor of the Univerſe, on whoſe gracious Protection they de- 
pend every Moment for their Preſervation and Continuance of their Beings : And 
in Oppoſition to the Will of their greateſt Benefactor, to whole Bounty they wholly 
owe whatever they enjoy at preſent, and all the Hopes of what they expect here- 
after. This is the higheſt of all Aggravations ; The utmoſt Unreaſonableneſ5, joined 
with obſtinate Diſobedience, and with the greateſt Ingratitude. 


III. THO' the forementioned eternal Moral Obligations, are incumbent indeed on all 
rational Creatures, antecedent to any Reſpect of particular Reward or Puniſhment ; 
yet they muſt certainly and neceſſarily be attended with Rewards and Puniſhments. 
Becauſe the ſame Reaſons, which prove God himſelf to be neceſſarily Fuſt and Good 

and the Rules of Fuſtice, Equity, and Goodneſs, to be his unalterable Will, Law, 
and Command, to all Created Beings ; prove alſo that be cannot but be pleated with 
and approve ſuch Creatures as imitate and obey him by obſerving thoſe Rules, aud be 
diſpleaſed with ſuch as act contrary thereto; and conſequently that he cannot but 
ſome avay or other, make a ſuitable Difference in his Dealings with them ; and mani- 
feſt his Supreme Power and abſolute Authority, in finally ſupporting, maintaining, 
and vindicating effettually the Honour of theſe his Divine Laus; as becomes the Juſt 
and Righteous*Governour and Diſpoſer of all Things. 

THIS Propoſition alſo is in a manner Self-evident. 

Trat tie FoR, I. If God is himſelf neceſſarily a Being (as has been before ſhown) of 

ere, infinite Goodneſs, Juſtice, -and Holineſs: And it the ſame Reaſons which prove 

ice myt the Neceſſity of theſe Attributes in God himſelf, prove moreover (as has like- 

e wile been ſhown already) that the ſame Moral Obligations muſt needs be his 

ward: end Poſitive Will, Law, and Command, to all rational Creatures; It follows alſo ne- 

Lad. ceſlarily, by the very fame Argument, that He cannot but be Pleaſed with and 

cove Approve ſuch Creatures, as imitate and obey him by obſerving thoſe Rules; and 

from the be Dijſpleaſed with ſuch, as act contray thereto, And if ſo; then in the Nature 

= of the thing itſelf it is evident, that having abſolute Power and uncontroulable 

Authority, as being Supreme Governor and Diſpoſer of all Things, He cannot 

but S:gnzfy, by ſome means or other, his Approbation of the one, and his Dit- 

pleaſure againſt the other. And this can no way be done to any effectual Pur- 

poſe, but by the annexing of reſpective Rewards and Puniſhments. Wherefore 

if Virtue goes finally unrewarded, and Wickedneſs unpuniſbed; then God never 

Siguiſies his Approbation of the one, nor his Diſpleaſure againſt the other; and if 

fo, then there remains no ſufficient Proof, that he 18 really at all Pleaſed or Diſpleaſed 

with either ; And the Conſequence of That, will be, that there is no Reaſon to 

think the one to be his Will and Command, or that the other is forbidden by 

him : Which being once ſuppoſed, there will no longer remain any certain 

© Evidence of his own moral Attributes. Contrary to what has been already 
demonſtrated. | 

„ 2. Thx Certainty of Rewards and Puniſhments in general, may alſo ſome- 

75 1. what otherwiſe be deduced from their being neceſſary to ſupport the Honour of 

, that God and of bis Laws and Government; in the following manner. It is evident 

2 we are obliged in the higheſt Ties of Duty and Gratitude, to pay all poſſible 

Vindica: Honour to God, from whom we receive our Being, and all our Powers and Fa- 
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culties, and whatever elſe we enjoy. Now it is plain likewiſe, that we kave no Carr. 
other way to Honour God, (whoſe Happineſs is capable of no Addition from any Y 


tion of t/ + 


thing that any of his Creatures are capable of doing) than by Honouring, that is, z,...., / 
by Obeying, his Laws. The Honour therefore that is thus done to hi, Laws, g 
God is pleaſed to accept as done immediately to himſelf. And tho' we were indeed {*'- © 
abſolutely obliged in Duty to honour him in this manner, notwithſtanding that . 
there had been no Reward to be expected thereupon ; yet it is neceſſary in the 
Government of the World, and well-becoming an infinitely wiſe and good Go- 
vernour, that thoſe who Honour him he ſhould Honour ; that is, thould diſtinguiſh them >=. + 
with ſuitable Marks of his Favour. On the contrary: Tho' nothing that weak 
and finite Creatures are able to do, can in the leaſt diminiſh from the abſolute 
Glory and Happineſs of God; yet, as to Us, the diſhonouring, that is, the dil- 
obeying his Laws, is a diſhonouring of Himſelf : that is, it is as much as in Us 
lies, a deſpiſing his ſupreme Authority, and bringing his Government into Con- 
tempt. Now the ſame Reaſon that there is, why Honour ſhould be paid to the 
Laws of God at all; the ſame Reafon there is, that That Honour ſhould be 
vindicated, after it has been diminiſhed and infringed by Sin. For no Law-giver, 
who has Authority to require Obedience to his Laws, can, or ought to ſce his 
Laws deſpiſed and diſhonoured, without taking fome Meaſures to vindicate the 
Honour of them, for the Support and Dignity of his own Authority and Govern- 
ment. And the only way, by which the Honour of a Law, or of it's Author, 
can be vindicated after it has been infringed by wilful Sin, is either by the Repen- 
tance and Reformation of the Tranſgreſſor, or by his Puniſhment. and De/truction. 
So that God is neceſiarily obliged, in Vindication of the Honour of his Laws and 
Government, to puniſh thoſe who preſumptuouſly and impenitently diſobey his 
Commandments. Wherefore if there be no Diſtinction made by ſuitable Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, berween thoſe who obey the Laws of God, and thoſe 
who obey them not ; then God ſuffers the Authority of his Laws to be finally 
trampled upon and deſpiſed, without ever making apy Vindication of it. Which 
being impoſſible; it will follow that theſe Things are not really the Laws of God, 
and that he has no ſuch Regard to them as we imagine. And the Conſequence 
of this, muſt needs be the Denial of his moral Attributes; Contrary, as before, 
to what has been already proved. And conſequently the Certainty of Rewards and 
Puniſhments in general, is neceſſarily eſtabliſhed. 4 
IV. THOUGH, in order ts eftabhiſh this ſuitable Difference between the Fruits 

r Effects of Virtue and Vice fs reaſonable, in itſelf, and js abſolutely neceſſary for the 
indication of the Honour of Gad; the Nature of Things, and the Conjtitutton and 
Order of God's Creation, was originally fuch, that the Obſervance of the eternal 
Rules of Fuſtice, Equity, and Goodneſs, does indeed M itſelf tend by direct and natu- 
rat Conſequence io make all Creatures happy; and the contrary Practice to make 
them miſerable : Yet fince, thro ſome great and general Cirruptim and Depravation, 
(wrenceſrever That may hade ariſen the Condition of Men in this preſent State is 
fach, that the natural Order of Things in this World is, in event, manifeſtly per- 
werted, and Virtue and Gcadneſi are viſibly prevented, in great meaſure, from abtain- 
ing ther proper and due Effefts in eftabliſhing Mens Happineſs proportianable 13 
their Behaviour and Practice; Therefore it is abſolutely impaſſible, that the ulale 
Lieu and Intention, the criginal and final Defign, of God's creating fuch rational 
Beings as Men are, and placing them on this Glibe of Earth, as the chief and prin- 
cipal, ar indeed (ts ſprak mire properly) the only Inhabitants, far wheje ſake alane 
tits Part at leaſt of the Creation is manifeſtly fitted up and accommodated ; It is 
abſelutely impo/ſiblz (1 fas) that the Whole of God's Dejizn in all this, fomld be no- 
thing more, than 13 keep up eternally a Succeſſion of ſuch ſcart-lived Generations «of 
Men, as we at prejent are; and tleſe in ſuch à corrupt, confuſed and difurderly 
State of Toings, as we fee the World is now in; without any due Obſervation of the 
eternal Rules of Gν,r& and Evil ; without any clear and remarkable Effect, of the great 
ce myſt neceſſary Difference of Things ; and \without any final Vindication of ile 

Honour and Law: of God, in the protortianable Reward of the bejt, or Puniſt ment c. 
tte worſe Men. And conſequently it it certain and neceſſary, (een as certain a: 
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Cranxt. the moral Attributes of God before demonſtrated) that inflead of continuing” an eternal 

 E+> Succeſſion of new Generations in the preſent Form and State of Things, there muſt at 

ſome time or other be ſuch a Revolution and Renovation of Things, ſuch a future State 

of Exiſtence of the ſame Perſons, as that by an exat#t Diſtribution of Rewards and 

Puniſhments therein, all the preſent Diſorders and Inequalities may be ſet right ; and 

that the whole Scheme of Providence, which to Us, who judge of it by only one ſmall 

Portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable and confuſed, may afpear at it's Conſumma- 

tion, to be a Deſign worthy of infinite Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Goodneſs. # 

That, a- I. In order to eſtabliſh a juſt and ſuitable Difference between the reſpeQive 

rs. ou Fruits or Effects of Virtue and Vice; the Nature of Things, and the Conſtitution 

nal Confti- and Order of God's Creation, was originally ſuch, that the Obfervance of the eter- 

allen of nal Rules of Piety, Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs, and Temperance, does of itſelf 

Virtue and Plainly tend by direct and natural Conſequence, to make all Creatures happy; and 

Vice are the contrary. Practice, to make them miſerable. This is evident in general; Be- 

9%, cauſe the Practice of univerſal Virtue, is (in Imitation of the Divine Goodneſs) 

tural Re. the Practice of That which is Beſ in the whole; And That which tends to the 

ward; and Benefit of the whole, muſt of neceſſary Coneſequence, originally and in it's own 

44 ' Nature, tend alſo to the Benefit of every individual Part of the Creation. More 

particularly: A frequent and habitual Contemplating the infinitely excellent Per- 

fections of the Almighty Creator, and All-wiſe Governour of the World, and 

our moſt bountiful Benefactor; ſo as to excite in our Minds a ſuitable Adora- 

tion, Love, and Imitation of thoſe Perfections: A regular employing all our 

Powers and Faculties, in ſuch Deſigns and to ſuch Purpoſes only, as they were 

originally fitted and intended for by Nature: And a due ſubjefting all our Appe- 

tites and Paſſions to the Government of ſober and modeſt Reaſon : are evidently 

the directeſt Means to obtain ſuch ſertled Peace and ſolid Satisfattion of Mind, as is 

the firſt Foundation, and the Principal and moſt neceſſary Ingredient of all true 

Happineſs. The temperate and moderate Enjoyment of all the good Things of 

this preſent World, and of the Pleaſures of Life, according to the Meaſures of 

right Reaſon and fimple Nature; is plainly and confeſſedly the certaineſt and 

moſt dire& Method, to preſerve the Health and Strength of the Body. And the 

Practice of univerſal Fuftice, Equity, and Benevolence, is maniteſtly (as has been 

before obſerved) as direct and adequate a Means to promote the general Welfare 

and Happineſs of Men in Society, as any Phyſical Motion, or Geometrical Opera- 

tion, is to produce its natural Effect. So that if All Men were truly Virtuous, 

and practiſed theſe Rules in ſuch manner, that the Miferies and Calamities ariſing 

uſually from the numberleſs Follies and Vices of Men, were prevented; un- 

doubtedly this great Truth would evidence itſelf viſibly in Fact, and appear expe- 

rimentally in the happy State and Condition of the World. On the contrary : 

Neglect of God, and Inſenſibleneſs of our Relation and Duty towards him; Abuſe 

and unnatural Miſapplication of the Powers and Faculties of our Minds; Inordi- 

nate Appetites, and unbridled and furious Paſſions, neceſtarily fill the Mind with 

Confuſion, Trouble, and Vexation. And Intemperance, naturally brings Weakneſs, 

Pains, and Sickneſſes into the Body. And mutual Injuſtice and Iniquity; Fraud, 

Violence, and Oppreſſion ; Wars, and Deſolations; Murders, Rapine, and all kinds 

of Cruelty ; are ſufficiently plain Cauſes at the Miſeries and Calamities of Men in 

Society. So that the original Conſtitution, Order, and Tendency of Things, is 

evidently enough fitted and deſigned, to eſtabliſh naturally a juſt and ſuitable Dif- 

ference in general between Virtue and Vice, by their reſpective Fruits or 
Effects. 

| 2. BuT tho' originally the Conſtitution and Order of God's Creation was in- 

5 #4. deed ſuch, that Virtue and Vice are by the regular Tendency of Things, followed 

preſent with natural Rewards and Puniſhments : Yet in Event, through ſome great and 

ria, general Corruption and Depravation, (whenceſoever That may have ariſen, of 

Order of which more hereafter ; ) the Condition, of Men in the preſent State is plainly ſuch, 

Things is that this natural Order of Things in the World is manifeſtly perverted: Virtue 

bee and Goodneſs are viſibly prevented, in great meaſure, from obtaining their proper 

ice een and due Effect, in eſtabliſhing Mens Happineſs proportionable to their Behaviour 
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and Practice; and Wickedneſs and Vice very frequently eſcape the Puniſhment, CI. 
which the general Nature and Diſpoſition of Things Yends to annex unto it. e ta 
Wicked Men, by Stupidity, Inconſiderateneſs, and ſenſual Pleaſure, often make Aan, 
ſhift to ſilence the Reproaches of Conſcience, and feel very little of that Confu- Peri, 
Con and Remorſe of Mind, which ought naturally to be conſequent upon their pre 
vitious Practices. By accidental Strength and Robuſtneſs of Conſtitution, they the greateſt 
ſrequently eſcape the natural ill Conſequences of Intemperance and Debauchery ; "77 
and enjoy the fame Proportion of Health and Vigour, as thoſe who live up to the | 
Rules of ſtrict and unblameable Sobriety. And Injuſtice and Iniquity, Fraud, 
Violence, and Cruelty, tho' they are always attended indeed with ſufficiently ca- 
lamitous Conſequences in the general; yet the moſt of thoſe ill Conſequences fall 
not always upon ſuch Perſons in particular, as have the greateſt Share in the Guilt 
of the Crimes, but very commonly on thoſe that have the leaſt. On the con- 
trary ; Virtue and Piety, Temperance and Sobriety, Faithfulneſs, Honeſty, and 
Charity; tho' they have indeed both in themſelves the true Springs of Happineſs, 
and allo the greateſt Probabilities of outward Cauſes to concur in promoting their 
temporal Proſperity ; tho they cannot indeed be prevented from affording a Man 
the higheſt Peace and Satisfaction of Spirit, and many other Advantages both of 
Body and Mind in reſpect of his own particular Perſon: Yet in reſpect of thoſe 
Advantages which the mutual Practice of ſocial Virtues ought to produce in com- 
mon, it is in Experience found true, that the Vices of a great Part of Mankind 
do ſo far prevail againſt Nature and Reaſon, as frequently to oppreſs the Virtue of 
the Beſt ; and not only hinder them from enjoying thoſe public Benefits, which 
would naturally and regularly be the Conſequences of their Virtue ; but oft-times 
bring upon them the greateſt temporal Calamities, even for the fake of that very 
Virtue, For it is but too well known, that Good Men are very often afflicted and 
impoveriſhed, and made a Prey to the Covetouſneſs and Ambition of the Wicked ; 
and ſometimes moſt cruelly -and maliciouſly perſecuted, even upon account of their 
Goodneſs itſelf. In all which Affairs, the Providence of God ſeems not very 
evidently to interpoſe for the Protection of the Righteous. And not only ſo ; but 
even in Judgments alſo, which ſeem more immediately to be inflicted by the 
Hand of Heaven, it frequently ſuffers the Righteous to be involved in the ſame 
Calamities with the Wicked, as they are mixed together in Buſineſs and the 
Attairs of the World. | 

3- WHICH things being ſo; (viz. that there is plainly in Event no ſufficient 25e 
Diſtinction made between Virtue and Vice; no proportionable and certain Re- re a 
ward annexed to the one, nor Puniſhment to the other, in this preſent World:) * * 
And yet it being no leſs undeniably certain in the general, as has been before ſhown, e State 
that if there be a God, (and That God be himſelf a Being of infinite Juſtice and 7 ** 


ward; and 


Goodneſs ; and it be his Will, that all rational Creatures ſhould imitate his moral Pu». 


Perfections; and he * cannot but ſee and take notice how every Creature behaves *. 


itſelf; and cannot but be accordingly pleaſed with ſuch as obey his Will and imitate 
his Nature, and be diſpleaſed with ſuch as act contrary thereto; ) It being cer- 
tain, I fay, that / theſe things be ſo, God muſt needs, in Vindication of the 
Honour of his Laws and Governtment, fignify at ſome time or other this his Ap- 
probation or Diſpleaſure, by making finally a ſuitable Difference between thoſe 
who obey him and thoſe who obey him not: It follows unavoidably, either that 
ail theſe Notions which we frame concerning God, are falſe ; and that there is 
no Providence, and God ſees not, or at leaſt has no Regard to what is done by 
his Creatures; and conſequently the Ground of all his own moral Attributes is 


taken away, and even his Being itſelf; or elſe that there muſt neceſſarily be a 
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Future State of Rewards and Puniſbments after this Life, wherein all the preſent 
Ditiicultics of Providence ſhall be cleared up, by an exact and impartial Admini- 
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Cr. ſtration of Juſtice. But now, that theſe Notions are True; that there is a God, 
and a Providence, and that God is himſelf a Being endued with all moral Perfe- 
ctions, and expects and commands that all his rational Creatures ſhould govern all 
their Actions by the ſame Rules; has been particularly and diſtinctly proved al- 
ready. It is therefore directly demonſtrated, that there muſt be a Future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments. Let not thine Heart envy Sinners, but be thou in 
the Fear of the Lord all the day long; For ſurely there is a Reward, and thine Ex- 
peclation ſhall not be cut off, Prov. xxiii. 17, 18. 
OF the 4. Tus Argument is indeed a common one; but it is nevertheleſs ſtrongly 
Srical & concluſive and unanſwerable. So that, whoever denies a Future State of Rewards 
ed and Puniſhments, muſt of neceſſity, by a Chain of unavoidable Conſequences, be 
ell, forced to recur to downright Atheiſm. The only middle Opinion that can be in- 
%, vented, is, That Aſſertion of the Stoics, that Virtue is Self-/ufficient to it's own 
«own Happineſs, and a full Reward to itſelf in all Caſes, even under the greateſt Suffer- 
Happin- ings that can befal a Man for it's fake. Men who were not certain of a Future 
State, (tho' moſt of them did indeed believe it highly probable) and yet would not 
give up the Cauſe of Virtue ; had no other way left to defend it, than by aſſerting 
that it was in all Caſes and under all Circumſtances abſolutely Self-/ufficient to it's 
own Happineſs : Whereas on the contrary, becauſe it is manifeſtly not Self-/ufficient, 
and yet undoubtedly the Cauſe of Virtue is not to be given up; therefore they 
ought from thence to have concluded the Certainty of a Future State. That Vir- 
tue is truly worthy to be choſen, even merely for it's own ſake, without any Re- 
ſpect to any Recompence or Reward ; mult indeed neceſſarily be acknowledged. 
But it does not from hence follow, that he who dies for the ſake of Virtue, is 
really any more happy, than he that dies for any fond Opinion or any unreaſonable 
Humour or Obſtinacy whatſoever; if he has no other Happineſs than the bare 
Satisfaction ariſing from the Senſe of his Reſoluteneſs in perſiſting to preſerve his 
Virtue, and in adhering immoveably to what he judges to be right ; and there be 
no Future State, wherein he may reap any Benefit of that his reſolute Perſeve- 
rance. On the contrary, it will only follow, that God has made Virtue neceſſa- 
rily amiable, and ſuch as Mens Judgment and Conſcience can never but chooſe; 
and yet that he has not annexed to it any ſufficient Encouragement, to ſupport 
Men effectually in that Choice. Brave, indeed, and admirable were the Things 
which ſome of the Philoſophers have ſaid upon this Subject; and which ſome 
very few extraordinary Men (of which Regulus is a remarkable Inſtance) ſeem to 
have made good in their Practice, even beyond the common Abilities of human 
Nature : But it is very plain (as I before intimated) that the general Practice of 
Virtue in the World, can never be ſupported upon this Foot: It being indeed 
neither poſſible nor truly reaſonable, that Men, by 'adhering to Virtue, ſhould 
part with their Lives, if thereby they eternally deprived themſelves of all Poſſibi- 
lity of receiving any Advantage from that Adherence. Virtue, it 1s true, in it's 
proper Seat, and with all it's full Effects and Conſequences unhindered, muſt be 
confeſſed to be the chief Good; as being truly the Enjoyment, as well as the Imi- 
tation of God, But as the Practice of it is circumſtantiated in this preſent 
World, and in the preſent State of Things; it is plain it is not itſelf the chief 
Good, but only the Means to it; as Running in a Race, is not in itſelf the Prize, 
but the way to obtain it. 2 
From 5. IT is therefore abſolutely impoſſible, that the whole View and Intention, 
Ge the original and the final Deſign of God's creating ſuch rational Beings as Men are; 
kw as, endued with ſuch noble Faculties, and fo neceſſarily conſcious of the eternal and 
State 5 a- unchangeable Differences of Good and Evil: It is abſolutely impoſſible (J ſay) 
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cluded. 3 | that 
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2 m Porro ipſa Virtus, cum fibi bonorum culmen vendicet humanorum, quid hie agit niſi perpetua bella cum 
vitiis ; nec exterioribus, ſed interioribus ; nec alienis, ſed plane noſtris & propriis? . . . . . Abſit ergo, ut 
quam diu in hoc bello inteſtino ſumus, jam nos beatitudinem, ad quam vincendo volumus pervenire, adeptos eſſe 
credamus. Auguſtin. de Civitate Dei, Lib. XIX. cap. 4. | 

Non enim virtus ipſa eſt Summum Bonum, ſed eftęctrix & mater eſt ſummi boni; quoniam perveniri ad illud 
ſine virtute non poteſt, Lactant. Lib. III. | e 0— | | 
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that the whole Deſign of an infinitely Wiſe, and Juſt, and Good God, in all this, Cra. 
ſhould be nothing more than to keep up eternally a Succeſſion of new Generations VV. 
of Men; and thoſe in ſuch a corrupt, confuſed, and diſorderly State of Things as 

we ſee the preſent World is in; without any due and regular Obſervation, of the 

eternal Rules of Good and Evil; without any clear and remarkable Effect, of 

the great and moſt neceſſary Differences of Things, without any ſufficient Diſcri- 
mination of Virtue and Vice, by their proper and reſpective Fruits; and without 

any final Vindication of the Honour and Laws of God, in the proportionable Re- 

ward of the Beſt, or Puniſhment of the worſt of Men. And conſequently it 1s 

certain and neceſſary, (even as certain as the moral Attributes of God before de- 
monſtrated) that inſtead of the continuing an eternal Suceſſion of new Genera- 

tions in the preſent Form and State of Things, there muſt, at ſome time or other, 

be ſuch a Revolution and Renovation of Things, ſuch a Future State of Exi- 

ſtence of the ſame Perſons, as that by an exact Diſtribution of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments therein, all the preſent Diſorders and Inequalities may be ſet right; 

and that the whole Scheme of Providence, which to Us, who judge of it by only 

one ſmall Portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable and much confuſed ; may ap- 

ar at it's Conſummation, to be a Deſign worthy of infinite Wiſdom, Juſtice, and 
Goodneſs. Without this, All ® comes to nothing. If this Scheme be once 
broken, there is no Juſtice, no Goodneſs, no Order, no Reaſon, nor any thing 
upon which any Argument in moral Matters can be founded, left in the World. 

Nay, even tho' we ſhould ſet aſide all Conſideration of the moral Attributes of 
God, and conſider only his natural Perfections, his infinite Knowledge and Wit- 
dom, as Framer and Builder of the World; it would, even in that View only, 
appear infinitely improbable, that God ſhould have created ſuch Beings as Men 
are, and endued them with ſuch excellent Faculties, and placed them on this 
Globe of Earth, as the only Inhabitants for whoſe fake this part at leaſt of the 
Creation is manifeſtly fitted up and accommodated ; and all this without any fur- 
ther Deſign, than * only: for the maintaining a perpetual Succeſſion of ſuch ſhort- 
lived Generations of Mortals, as we at preſent are; to live in the utmoſt Con- 
fuſion and Diſorder for a very few Years, and then periſh eternally into No- 
thing. What * can be imagined more vain and empty? what more abſurd? what 
more void of all Marks of Wiſdom, than the Fabric of the World, and the Creation 
of Mankind, upon this Suppoſition? But then, take in alſo the Conſideration of 
the moral Attributes of God, and it amounts (as I have faid) to a complete De- 
monſtration, that there muſt be a Future State. 

6. IT may here at firſt fight ſeem to be a very ſtrange thing, that through the 7 --- 
whole Syſtem of Nature, in the material, in the inanimate, in the irrational Part e 6 
of the Creation, every ſingle thing ſhould have in itſelf ſo many and fo obvious, ſo „ car 
evident and undeniable Marks, of the infinitely accurate Skill and Wiſdom of their 44 2 
Almighty Creator; that from the brighteſt Star in the Firmament of Heaven, to dae 
the meaneſt Pebble upon the Face of the Earth, there is no one Piece of Matter , f be 
which does not afford ſuch Inſtances of admirable Artifice and exact Proportion 2 
and Contrivance, as exceeds all the Wit of Man, (I do not ſay to imitate, but 6,44 f 5 
but even) ever to be able fully to ſearch out and comprehend: And yet, that in ½⁹⁰⁹i 
the Management of the rational and moral World, for the ſake of which all the Fes 
reſt was created, and is preſerved only to be ſubſervient to it, there ſhould not 72 
many Ages be plain Evidences enough, either of the Wiſdom, or of the Juſtice 
and Goodneſs of God, or of ſo much as the Interpoſition of his Divine Provi- 
dence at all, to convince Mankind clearly and generally of the World's being un- 
der his immediate Care, Inſpection, and Government. This, I fay, may indeed at 


firſt 


be Ita fit, ut fi ab illa rerum Summa, quam ſuperius comprehendimus, aberraveris ; omnis ratio intereat, & ad 
nihilum omnia revertantur. Lafant. Lib. VII. 

Non enim temere, nec fortuito ſati & creati ſumus; ſed profectò fuit quædam vis, quæ generi conſuleret 
humano ; nec id gigneret aut aleret, quod cum exantlaviſſet omnes labores, tum incideret in mortis malum ſempi- 
ternum. Cic. Tu/c. Zu. Lib. I, 

Si fine cauſa gignimur; ſi in hominibus procreandis providentia nulla verſatur; ſi caſu nobiſmetipſis ac vo- 
luptatis noſtræ gratia naſcimur; fi nihil poſt mortem ſumus : quid poteſt eſſe tam ſupervacuum, tam inane, tam 
= um, quam humana res eſt, quam mundus iple * La#ant. Lib. V1!. 
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CLARKE. firſt fight ſeem very wonderful. But if we conſider the Matter more cloſely and 
W attentively, it will appear not to be ſo ſtrange and aſtoniſhing, as we are apt to 
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imagine. For as, in a great Machine, contrived by the Skill of a conſummate 
Artificer, fitted up and adjuſted with all conceivable Accuracy for ſome very dif- 
ficult and deep- projected Deſign, and poliſhed and fine-wrought in every part of 
it with Admirable Nicety and Dexterity; any Man, who ſaw and examined one 
or two Wheels thereof, could not fail to obſerve in thoſe fingle Parts of it, the 
admirable Art and exact Skill of the Workman ; and yet the Excellency of the 
End or Uſe for which the Whole was contrived, he would not at all be able, even 
tho' he was himſelf a ſkilful Artificer, to diſcover and comprehend, without ſee- 
ing the Whole fitted up and put together: So tho' in every part of the natural 
World, conſidered even fingle and unconnected, the Wiſdom of the great Creator 
{ufficiently appears; yet his Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Goodneſs in the Diſpoſition 
and Government of the moral World, which neceſſarily depends on the Connexion 
and Iſſue of the whole Scheme, cannot perhaps be diſtinctly and fully compre- 
hended by any Finite and Created Beings, much leſs by frail, and weak, and 
ſhort-lived Mortals, before the Period and Accompliſhment of certain great Re- 
volutions. But it is exceedingly reaſonable to believe, that as the Great Diſcove- 
ries which by the Diligence and Sagacity of later Ages have been made in Aſtro- 
nomy and Natural Philoſophy, have opened ſurpriſing Scenes of the Power and 
Wiſdom of the Creator, beyond what Men could poflibly have conceived or ima- 
gined in former Times: So at the unfolding of the whole Scheme of Providence 
in the Concluſion of this preſent State, Men will be ſurprized with the amazing 
Manifeſtations of Juſtice and Goodneſs, which will then appear to have run 
through the whole Series of God's Government of the moral World. 


THr1s is the chief and greateſt Argument, on which the natural Proof of a 
Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, muſt principally be founded. Yet 
there are alſo ſeveral other collateral Evidences, which jointly conſpire to render 
the ſame thing extremely credible to mere natural Reaſon. As, 

1. THERE is very great Reaſon, even from the bare Nature of the Thing it- 
ſelf, to believe the Soul to be Immortal: Separate from all moral Arguments 
drawn from the Attributes of God ; and without any Conſideration of the general 
Syſtem of the World, or of the Univerſal Order and Conſtitution, Connexion and 
Dependencies of Things. The Immortality of the Soul has been commonly be- 
lieved in 4 all Ages and in all Places, by the unlearned part of all civilized People, 
and by the almoſt general Conſent of all the moſt barbarous Nations under Heaven, 
from a Tradition ſo antient and fo univerſal, as cannot be conceived to owe it's 
Original either to Chance or to vain Imagination, or to any other Cauſe than to 
the Author of Nature Himſelf. And the moſt learned and thinking Part of Man- 
kind, at all Times, and in all Countries, where the Study of Philoſophy has been 
in any meaſure cultivated, have almoſt generally agreed, that it is capable of a 
juſt Proof from the Abſtract Conſideration of the Nature and Operations of the 
Soul itſelf. That none of the known Qualities of Matter can in any poſſible 
Variation, Diviſion, or Compoſition, produce Senſe, and Thought, and Reaſon, 
1s abundantly evident ; as has been demonſtrated in the former * Diſcourſe. That 
Matter conſiſts of innumerable, diviſible, ſeparable, and for the moſt part actually 
disjoined Parts, is acknowledged by all Philoſophers. That, tince the Powers 
and Faculties of the Soul are the moſt remote and diſtant from all the known Pro- 
perties of Matter, that can be imagined ; it is at leaſt a putting great Violence 
upon our Reaſon, to imagine them ſuperadded by Omnipotence to one and the 
ſame Subſtance ; cannot eaſily be denied. That it is highly unreaſonable and 


abſurd, to ſuppoſe the Soul made up of innumerable Conſciouſneſſes, as Matter 


is neceſſarily made up of innumerable Parts; and, on the contrary, that it is 
highly reaſonable to believe the Seat of Thought to be a ſimple Subſtance, ſuch as 
cannot naturally be divided and crumbled into Pieces, as all Matter 1s mani- 


feſtly ſubject to be; muſt of neceſſity be confeſſed. Conſequently the Sol will 


| not 
Et primum quidem omni Antiquitate, Oe. Cic. Tujc. Queſt, Lib. J. 
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not be liable to be diſſolved at the Diſſolution of the Body: And therefore it will Crane. 
naturally be Immortal. All this ſeems to follow, at leaſt with the higheſt degree 
of Probability, from the ſingle Conſideration of the Soul's being endued with Ser/e, 
Thought, or Conſciouſneſs. I cannot imagine, faith * Cyrus, (in that Speech which 
Xenophon relates he made to his Children a little before his Death) hat the Soul, 
while it is in this mortal Body, lives; and that when it is ſeparated from it, then it 
ſhould die. I cannot perſuade myſelf, that the Soul, by being ſeparated from this 
Body, which is devoid of Senſe, ſhould thereupon become itſelf likewiſe devoid of Senſe © 
On the contrary, it ſeems to me more reaſonable to believe, that, when the Mind ts 
ſeparated from the Body, it ſhould then become mot of all ſenſible and intelligent: 
Thus He. But then further: If we take alſo into the Conſideration all the higher 
and nobler Faculties, Capacities and Improvements of the Soul, the Argument will 
ſtill become much ſtronger. I am perſuaded, faith Cicero, when T conſider with 
what Swiftneſs of Thought the Soul is endued, with what a wonderful Memory of 
Things paſt, and Fore-caſt of Things to come ; how many Arts, how many Sciences, 
how many wonderful Inventions it has found out ; that That Nature, which is Peſ- 
for of ſuch Faculties, cannot be Mortal. Again : The Memory, ſaith © he, which 
the Soul has of Things that have been, and it's Foreſight of Things that will be, 
and it's large Comprehenſion of Things that at preſent are, are plainly divine 
Powers: Nor can the Wit of Man ever invent any way, by which theſe Faculties 
could poſſibly come to be in Men, but by immediate Communication from God. Again : 
T we ſee not, faith he, the Soul of Man, as indeed neither are we able to ſee God: 
Yet, as from the Works of God we are certain of his Being ; Fo from the Faculties 
of the Soul, it's Memory, it's Invention, it's Swrftneſs of Thought, it's noble Exerciſe 
of all Virtues, we cannot but be convinced of it's divine Original and Nature. 
And, ſpeaking of the Strength and Beauty of that Argument, which, from the 
wonderful Faculties and Capacities of the Soul, concludes it to be of an Immate- 
rial and Immortal Nature; fh all the vulgar and little Philoſophers in the World, 
faith * he, (or ſo I cannot but call all ſuch, as diſſent from Plato and Socrates, 
and thoſe ſuperiour Genius's) ſhould put their Heads together; they will not only 
never, while they live be able to explain any thing ſo neatly and clegantly ; but even 
This Argument, they will never have Underſtanding enough fully to perceive and com- 
prebend, how neat, and beautiful, and ſtrong it is. The chief Prejudice againſt 
the Belief of the Soul's exiſting thus, and living after the Death of the Body, and 
the Sum of all the Objections brought againſt this Doctrine by the Epicurean 
Philoſophers of old, who denied the Immortality of the Soul ; and by certain 
Atheiſtical Perſons of late, who differ very little from them in their manner of 
reaſoning ; is this: That they ? cannot apprehend how the Soul can have an 
Senſe or Perception, without the Body, wherein evidently are all the Organs of Senſe. 
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Quaid multa ? Sic mihi perſuaſi, fic ſentio ; quum tanta celeritas animorum ſit, tanta memoria præterito- 


rum, futurorum providentia, tot artes, tantz ſcientiæ, tot inventa ; non poſſe eam naturam, quæ res eas con- 
tineat, eſſe mortalem. Cic. de Senectute. 


t Quod & præterita teneat, & futura provideat, & complecti poſſit præſentia; hc divina ſunt, Nec invenie- 


tur unquam, unde ad hominem venire poſſint, niſi a Deo. Idem Tuſc. Quæſt. Lib. J. 
uv Mentem hominis, quamvis eam non videas, ut Deum non vides; tamen, ut Deum agnoſcis ex operibus ejus, 


ſic ex memoria rerum & inventione & celeritate Motus, omnique pulchritudine virtutis, vim divinam Mentis 
agnoſcito. Id. ibid. 


* Licet concurrant plebeii omnes philoſophi, (ſic enim ii qui a Platone & Socrate & ab illa familia diſſident, 


appellandi videntur:) non modo nihil unquam tam eleganter explicabunt, ſed ne hoc quidem ipſum quam ſub- 
tiliter concluſum fit intelligent. Id. ibid. | 


: Y . + - . Si immortalis natura animai eſt, 
Et ſentire poteſt ſecreta a corpore noſtro; 
Quingue (ut opinor) eam faciundum eſt ſenſbus auctam: 
.. At neque ſeorſum oculi, Sc. Lucret. Lib. III. 


i Quod autem corpus animz per ſe? quz materia ? ubi cogitatio illi? quomodo viſus ? auditus ? aut qui tangit ? 
qui uſus ejus ? aut quod ſine his bonum? Plin. Lib. VII. 


| Neque aliud eſt quidquam cur incredibilis his animorum videatur æternitas, niſi 
animus wacans corpore intelli 


— quod nequeunt gualis fit 
gere, & cogitatione comprehendere. Cic. Tuſe, Quæſt. Lib. 1. 
h 
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But neither * can they any better apprehend or explain how the Soul zz the Body, 
(that is, the Body itſelf, according to their Opinion) is capable of Senſe or Perception, 
by means of the Organs of Senſe. And beſides: This Argument, that the Soul 
can have no Perception, when all the ways of Perception that we have at pre- 
ſent Ideas of, are removed ; is exactly the very ſame Argument, and no other, 
than what a Man born blind might make uſe of with the very ſame Force, to 
prove that none of us can poſſibly have in our preſent Bodies any Perception of 
Light or Colours; as I have explained more particularly in the * former Diſ- 
courſe. 


„en. TI BI8S Conſideration, of the Soul's appearing in all Reaſon to be naturally im- 
bility of the mortal, afforded great Pleaſure and Satisfaction to the wiſeſt and ſobereſt Men in 


Soul's he- 
ing In- 
mortal, of 
great Uſe 
to the 
wiſer Hea- 
thens. 


the Heathen World; was a great Support under Calamities and Sufferings, eſpe- 
cially under ſuch as Men brought upon themſelves by being virtuous ; filled them 
with great Hopes and comfortable Expectations of what was to come hereafter ; 
and was a mighty Encouragement to the Practice of all moral Virtue, and parti- 
cularly to take Pains in ſubduing the Body and keeping it in ſubjection to the 
Reaſon of the Mind. Firſt, It afforded great Pleaſure and Satisfaction to the wiſeſt 
and ſobereſt Men in the Heathen World, from the bare Contemplation of the 
Thing itſelf. No body, faith * Cicero, ſhall ever drive me from the Hope of Immor- 
tality : And, © If this my Opinion concerning the Immortality of the Soul, ſhould at 
laſt prove an Error; yet it is a very delightful Error; and I will never ſuffer my- 
felf to be undecei ved in ſo pleaſing an Opinion, as long as I live. Secondly, It was a 
great Support to them under Calamities and Sufferings, eſpecially under ſuch 
as Men brought upon themſelves by being Virtuous : Thefe and the like Contem- 
plations, faith * Cicero, had ſuch an Effect upon Socrates, that when he was tried for 
his Life, he neither defired any Advocate to plead his Cauſe, nor made any Supplica- 
tion to his Judges for Mercy; and on the very laſt Day of his Life, made many ex- 
cellent Diſcourſes upon this Subject; and, a few Days before, when he had an Oppor- 
tunity offered him to have eſcaped out of Priſen, he would not lay hold of it. For thus 
he believed, and thus be taught ; that when the Souls of Men depart out of their Bo- 
dies, they go two different Ways ; the Virtuous to a place of Happineſs, the Wicked 
and the Senſual to Miſery. Thirdly, It filled them with great Hopes, and com- 
fortable Expectations of what was to come hereafter. O happy Day, faith * the 
good old Man in Cicero, when T ſhall go to that bleſſed Aſſembly of Spirits, and de- 


part out of this wicked and miſerably confuſed World ! Laſtiy, It was a mighty En- 


couragement to the Practice of all moral Virtue, and particularly to take pains in 
ſubduing the Body and keeping it in Subjection to the Reaſon of the Mind: We 


ought to ſpare no Pains, faith Plato, to obtain the Habit of Virtue and Wiſdom in 


this Life ; for the Prize is noble, and the Hope 1s very great. Again ; having 
reckoned up the temporal Advantages of Virtue in the preſent World, he adds ; 
s But we have not yet mentioned the greateſt and chiefeſt Rewards, which are pro- 
poſed to Virtue : For what can be truly great, in ſo ſmall a Proportion of Time? The 
whole Age of the longeſt Liver in this our preſent World, being inconſiderable and no- 

| thing 


2 Quaſi vero intelligant qualis fit i» ipſo corpore. . Mihi quidem naturam animi intuenti, multo dif- 
ficilior occurrit cogitatio, multoque obſcurior, qualis animus in corpore fit, quam qualis cum exierit. Id. ibid. 

a Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, pag. 35. | 

d Sed Me nemo de immortalitate depellet. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. Eib. J. 

© Quod fi in hocerro, quod animos hominum immortales eſſe credam, libenter erro ; nec mihi hunc errorem, 
quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo. dem de Senectute. 

d His & talibus adductus Socrates, nec patronum quæſivit ad judicium capitis, nec judicibus ſupplex fuit ; & 
ſupremo vitz die, de hoc ipſo multa diſſeruit; & paucis ante diebus, cam facile poſſet educi e cuſtodia, noluit, 
3 Ita enim cenſebat, itaque diſſeruit, duas eſſe vias, dupliceſque curſus animorum, è corpore excedentium. 
Sc. 1d. Tuſe. Queſt. Lib. J. 

See alſo the Paſſage of Sophocles, cited above, p. 95. 

© Oprxclarum diem, quum in illud animorum concilium cœtumque proficiſcar, & quum ex hac turba & 
colluvione diſcedam ! Idem de Senect. 
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thing in compariſon of Eternity. And again: Theſe Things, faith > he, are nothing, Cut. 
either in Number or Greatneſs, in compariſon with thoſe Rewards of Virtue, and = 
Puniſhments of Vice, which attend Men after, Death. And, to mention no more 
Places: They, faith i he, who in the Games hope to obtain 4 Victory in ſuch poor 
Matters as Wreſtling, Running, and the like ; think not much to prepare themſelves 
for the Conteſt by great Temperance and Abſtinence : And ſhall our Scholars, in the 
Study of Virtue, not have Courage and Reſolution enough, to perſevere with Patience, 
for a far nobler Prize ? Words very like thoſe of St Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 24. Know 
ye not that they which run in a Race, run all: And every man that ſtrivetb for 
the Maſtery, is temperate in all things? Now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
Crown, but we an incorruptible. | 

2. ANOTHER Argument which may be uſed in Proof of a Future State, fo The Ain. 
far as to amount to a very great Probability; is That neceſſary Defire of Immorta- fas. 
lity, which ſeems to be naturally implanted in all Men, with an unavoidable Con- Stare, 
cern for what is to come hereafter. If there be no Exiſtence after this Life ; it 21 
will ſeem that the irrational Creatures, who always enjoy the preſent Good without a 
any Care or Sollicitude for what may happen afterwards, are better provided for by Pore f 
Nature, than Men, whoſe Reaſon and Fore-fight, and all other thoſe very Facul- So” 
ties, by which they are made more excellent than Beaſts, ferve them, upon this 
Suppoſition, ſcarcely for any other Purpoſe, than to render them uneaſy and 
uncertain, and fearful and ſollicitous about Things which are not. And it is not 
at all probable, that God ſhould have given Men Appetites, which were never to 
be ſatisfied; Defires, which had no Objects to anſwer them; and unavoidable Ap- 
prehen/ions, of what was never really to come to paſs. 

3. ANOTHER Argument, which may be brought to prove a Future State, is Another 
That Conſcience which all Men have of their own Actions, or That inward Fudg- 7 «209 
ment which they neceſſarily paſs upon them in their own Minds: Whereby they Con/cience 
that have not any Law, are a Law unto themſelves, their Conſcience bearing Wit- r Judt 
neſs, and their Thoughts accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another *. There is no Man, /;;. 7 
who at any time does good, and brave, and generous Things, but the Reaſon of Aim, 
his own Mind applauds him for ſo doing: And no Man at any time does things * Rom. ii. 
baſe and vile, diſhonourable and wicked, but at the fame time he condemns him- 4 8 
ſelf in what he does. The one is neceſſarily accompanied with good Hope, and 
Expectation of Reward : The other, with continual Torment and Fear of Pu- 
niſhment. And hence, as before, it is not probable, that God ſhould have ſo 
framed and conſtituted the Mind of Man, as neceſſarily to paſs upon itſelf a Fudg- 
ment which ſhall never be verified, and ſtand perpetually and unavoidably con- 
victed by a Sentence which ſhall never be confirmed. F [---; 

4. LASTLY: Another Argument, which may be drawn from right Reaſon .;,,,;.,, 
in Proof of a Future State, is this; that Man is plainly in his Nature an accountable drawn 
Creature, and capable of being judged. Thoſe Creatures indeed, whole Actions are wg 2 
all determined by ſomething without themſelves, or by what we call mere Inſtinct; Ke 


ture an ac - 
as they are not capable of having a Rule given them, ſo it is evident that neither <-»tab& 


can they be accountable for their Actions. But Man, who has entirely within Cy 
himſelf a free Principle or Power of determining his own Actions upon moral Mo- 
tives, and has a Rule given him to act by, which is right Reaſon; can be, nay, 
cannot but be, accountable for all his Actions, how far they have been agreeable 
or difagrecable to that Rule. Every Man, becauſe of the natural Liberty of his 
Will, can and ought to govern all his Actions by ſome certain Rule, and give a 
Reaſon for every thing he does. Every moral Action he performs, being free 
and without any Compulſion or natural Neceſſity, proceeds either from ſome 
Good Motive, or ſome Evil one; is either conformable to right Reaſon, or contrary 
to it; is worthy either of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, and capable either of Excuſe or 
Aggravation, Conſequently it is highly reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, that ſince there 
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CLarxs.js a Superior Being, from whom we received all our Faculties and Powers; and 

fince in the right Uſe or in the Abuſe of thoſe Faculties, in the governing them by 

the Rule of right Reaſon, or in the neglecting that Rule, conſiſts all the moral 

Difference of our Actions; there will at ſome time or other be an Examination or 

Enquiry made, into the Grounds, and Motives, and Circumſtances of our ſeveral 

Actions, how agreeable or Diſagreeable they have been to the Rule that was 

given us; and a ſuitable Judgment be paſſed upon them. Upon theſe Conſidera- 

tions, the Wiſeſt of the Antient Heathens believed and taught, that the Actions 

of every particular Perſon ſhould all be ſtrictly tried and examined after his Death, 

and he have accordingly a juſt and impartial Sentence paſſed upon him. Which 

Doctrine tho' the Poets indeed wrapt up in Fables and obſcure Riddles, yet the 

wiſeſt of the Philoſophers had a better Notion of it, and more agreeable to 

Reaſon. From this Judgment, faith Plato, let no Man hope to be able to eſcape : 

For tho you could deſcend into the very Depth of the Earth, or fly on high to the Ex- 

tremities of the Heavens; yet ſhould you never eſcape the juſt Judgment of the 

Gods, either before or after Death. An Expreſſion very agreeable to that of the 
Pſalmiſt; Pſal. cxxxix. 8, 9. 

TRAESE, I fay, are very good and ſtrong Arguments for the great Probability 

of a Future State: But That drawn, as above, from the Conſideration of the 

- moral Attributes of God, ſeems to amount even to a Demonſtration. 


V. THO' the Neceſſity and Indiſpenſablentfs of all the great and moral Obliga- 
tions of Natural Religion, and alſo the Certainty of a Future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, be thus in general deducible, even demonſtrably, by a Chain of clear 
and undeniable Reaſoning : Tet (in the preſent State of the World, by what Means 
ſoever it came originally to be ſo corrupted ;, the particular Circumſtances whereof, 
could not now be certainly known but by Revelation; fuch is the Careleſſneſs, Incon- 
fiderateneſs, and Want of Attention of the greater part of Mankind; ſo many the 
Prejudices and falſe Notions taken up by evil Education; ſo ſtrong and violent the 
unreaſonable Luſts, Appetites, and Deſires of Senſe ; and ſo great the Blindneſs, in- 
troduced by ſuperſtitious Opinions, vitious Cuſtoms and debauched Practices through 
the World; that very Few are able, in reality and effect, to diſcover theſe Things 
clearly and plainly for themſelves : But Men have great need of particular Teach- 
ing, and much Inſtruction; to convince them of the Truth, and Certainty, and 
Importance of. theſe Things ; to give them a due Senſe, and clear and juſt Appre- 
henſions concerning them ; and to bring them effectually to the Practice of the plaineſt 
and moſt neceſſary Duties. 

Alen bin- I. THERE is naturally in the greater part of Mankind, ſuch a prodigious 
ared from Careleſſneſs, Inconfiderateneſs, and want of Attention; as not only hinders them from 
leds making uſe of their Reaſon, in ſuch manner as to diſcover theſe Things clear! 
Handi and effeftually for themſelves ; but is the Cauſe of the graſſeſt and moſt ſtupid Ig- 
egos | norance imaginable. Some ſeem to have little or hardly any Notion of God at all; 
Careliſt and more take little or no Care to frame juſt and worthy Apprebenſions concern- 
mf and ing him, concerning the Divine Attributes and Perfections of his Nature; and 
pouch A Kill many more are entirely negligent and heedleſs, to confider and diſcover what 
may be his Will. Few make a due Uſe of their Natural Faculties, to diſtinguiſh 
rightly the eſſential and unchangeable Difference between Good and Evil: Fewer 
yet, ſo attend to the natural Notices which God has given them, as by their own 
Underſtanding to collect, that What zs Good is the expreſs Will and Command of 
God, and what 7s Evil is forbidden by him: And ſtill Fewer conſider with them- 
ſelves, the Weight and Importance of theſe Things, the natural Rewards or Puniſh- 
ments that are frequently annexed in Zh:s Life to the Practice of Virtue or Vice, 
and the much greater and. certainer Difference that ſhall be made between them 
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in a Life to come. Hence it is, that (as Travellers aſſure us) even ſome whole CH- 
Nations ſeem to have very little Notion of God, or at leaſt very poor and un- 
worthy Apprehenſions concerning him; and a very ſmall Senſe of the Obligations 

of Morality; and very mean and obſcure Expectations of a Future State. Not 

that God has any where et himſelf wholly without Witneſs ; or that the Diffe- 

rence of Good and Evil, is to any rational Being undiſcernible ; or that Men at 

any Time, or in any Nation, could ever be firmly and generally perſuaded in 

their own Minds, that they periſhed abſolutely at Death: But through /#p:7:- 
Negligence and Want of Attention, they let their Reaſon (as it were) ſleep, and arc 

deaf to the Dictates of common Undeſtanding ; and, like Brute Beaſts, mind- 

ing only the Things that are before their Eyes, never conſider any thing that i, 
abſtra& from Senſe, or beyond their preſent private Temporal Intereſt, And it 

were well, if even in civilized Nations, this was mot, very nearly, the Caic 

of too many Men, when left entirely to themſelves, and void of particular 
Inſtruction. 

2. Tu E greater Part of Mankind are not only Unattenti ve, and barely Igno- 4:7 1; 

rant; but commonly they have alſo, through a careleſs and evil Education, eee 
taken up early Prejudices, and many vain and fooliſh Notions; which pervert their 2 
natural Underſtanding, and hinder them from uſing their Reaſon in moral Mat- tis. 
ters to any effectual Purpoſe. This cannot be better deſcribed, than in the 
Words of Cicero: If we had come into the World, faith * he, in ſuch Circum- 
Rlances, as that we could clearly and diſtinftly have diſcerned Nature herſl/, and 
have been able, in the Courſe of our Lives, to follow her true and uncorrupted Di- 
rections; this alone might have been ſufficient, and there would have been little need 
of Teaching and Inſtruction. But now Nature has given us only fome ſmall Sparks f 
right Reaſon, which wwe ſo quickly extinguiſh with corrupt Opinions and evil Pra- 
ices, that the true Light of Nature no where appears. As ſoon as we are brought 
into the World, immediately we dwell in the midſt of all Wickedneſs, and are ſur- 
rounded with a Number of moſt perverſe and fooliſh Opinions; /5 that we ſeem t9 
fuck in Error even with our Nurſe's Milk. Afterwards, when ce return to our 
Parents, and are committed to Tutors ; then we are further ſtoched with ſuch Va- 
riety of Errors, that Truth becomes perfectly overwhelmed with Falſh:od ; and the 
moſt natural Semiments of our Minds, are entirely ſtifled «1th confirmed Follics. 
But when after all this, ue enter upon Buſineſs in the World, and make the Multi- 
tude, conſpiring every where in Wickedneſs, our great Guid? and Example; then 
our very Nature itſelf is wholly transformed, as it were, into corrupt Opinions, A 
livelier Deſcription of the -preſent corrupt Eſtate of human Nature, is not eaſily 
to be met with. | 

3. Ix the generality of Men, the Appetites and Defires of Senſe are fo violent 44%, kn. 
and jmportunate ; the Ba/ineſs and the Pleaſures of the World, take up ſo much /*-/ Ange. 
of their time; and their Paſſions are fo very ſtrong and unreaſonable, that, of fen, Ea 
themſelves, they are very backward and unapt to employ their Reaſon, and fix 22 
their Attention upon moral Matters; and ftill more backward to apply themſelves 2 
to the Practice of them. The Love of Pleaſure, is (as Ariſtotle elegantly * expreſ- 
les it) ſo nouriſhed up with us from our very Childhood, and fo incorperated (as it 
were) into the whole Courſe of our Lives, that it is very difficult for Men to with- 


draw their Thoughts from Senſual Obhects, and faſten them upon Things remote 


Multis fignis natura declarat quid velit : - - - - - obſurdeſcimus tamen neſcio quo modo, nec audimus. Cic. 


n Si tales nos natura genuiſſet, ut eam ipſam intueri & perſpicere, eàque optima duce curſum vitz con- 
ficere poſſemus ; haud eſſet ſanè quod quiſquam rationem & doctrinam requireret. Nunc vero, Sc. Cic. Tu. 
Nueft. Lib. III. : 

Nunc parvulos nobis dedit igniculos, quos celeriter malis moribus opinionibuſque depravatis fic reſtingui- 
mus, ut nuſqzam Nature lumen apparat. Simul atque editi in Lucem & ſuſcepti ſumus, in om::i 
continuo pravitate, & in ſumma opinionum tate verſamur; ut pene cum latte nutricis, errorem ſuxiſſe 
videamur. Cum vero parentibus redditi, deinde magiſtris traditi ſumus, tum ita variis imbuimur erroribus, u: 
Lanitati veritas. & opinioni confirmatz natura ipſa cedat. - - - - - Cum vero accedit eodem, quaſi maximus 
quidem magiſter, populus, atque omnis undique, ad vitia conſentiens multitudo ; tum plane inficimur op o- 
num Pravitate, à naturaque ipfa deſciſcimus. 1g. Eo 
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CLARKE. from Senſe, And if, perhaps, they do attend a little, and begin to ſee the 
Reaſonableneſs of governing themſelves by a higher Principle, than mere Senſe 
and Appetite; yet with ſuch Variety of Temptations are they perpetually incom- 
paſſed, and continually ſollicited; and the Strength of Paſſions and Appetites, 
makes ſo great Oppoſition to the Motions of Reaſon ; that commonly they yield 
and ſubmit to practiſe thoſe Things, which at the ſame time the Reaſon of 
their own Mind * condemns ; and what they allow not, That they Do. Which 
Obſervation is ſo true of too great a part of Mankind, that Plato upon this 
Ground declares, 1 All Arts and Sciences to have, in his Opinion, leſs of Difficulty 
in them, than that of making Men Good; inſomuch that, z7t is well, faith he, , 


Men can come to attain a right Senſe, and juſt and true Notion of Things, even by 
that time they arrive at old Age. | 


Ard above 4. Bu T that which above all other Things, moſt depraves Mens natural Un- 
«/ 59 derſtanding, and hinders them from diſcerning and judging rightly of Moral 
birs ond Truths, is this: That as ſtupid and careleſs Ignorance leads them into fond and 
Preis. ſuperſtitious Opinions, and the Appetites of Senſe overcome and tempt them into 
Practices contrary to their Conſcience and Judgment; / on the Reverſe, the 
Multitude of /uper/titzous Opinions, vitious Habits, and debauched Practices, which 
prevail in all Ages through the greater Part of the World, do reciprocally in- 
creaſe Mens groſs Ignorance, Careleſſneſs and Stupidity. Falſe and unworthy 
Notions of God, or ſuperſtitions Apprehenſions concerning him, which Men 
careleſsly and inconſiderately happen to take up at firſt ; do (as it were) blind 
the Eyes of their Reaſon for the future, and hinder them from diſcerning what of 
Rom. i. itfelt originally was eaſy enough to be diſcovered. That which may be known 
'9, Sc. of God, has been manifeſt enough unto Men in all Ages; for God hath ſbewed it 
unto them: For the inviſible Things of Him from the Creation of the World are 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are made; even his eternal Power 
and Godhead : So that they who are ignorant of Him, cannot but be without Ex- 
cuſe. But notwithſtanding all the Heathen World had ſo certain Means of &now- 
ing God ; yet generally they glorified him not as God; neither were thankful, but be- 
came vain in their Imaginations, and their fooliſh Heart was darkned ; and they 
changed the Glory of the incorruptible God, into Images of the meaneſt and moſt 
contemptible Creatures; and worſhipped and ſerved the Creature more than the 
Creator, Who is bleſſed for ever. The natural Conſequence of which abſurd Ido- 
latry, and alſo the juſt Judgment of God upon them for it, was, That they were 
grven up to a reprobate Mind, to Uncleanne/s, and to all wile Affections to ſuch a 
degree, that not only their Common Practices, but even their moſt Sacred 
Rites and Religious Performances, became themſelves the extremeſt Abomina- 
tions. And when Mens Morals are thus corrupted, and they run with Greedi- 
neſs into all Exceſs of Riot and Debauchery ; then, on the other hand, by the 
ſame natural Conſequence, and by the ſame juſt Judgment of God, both their 
Vitious Cuſtoms and Actions, as well as Superſtitious Opinions, reciprocally in- 
ph. iv. creaſe the Biindneſs of their Hearts, darken the Judgment of their Under/tand- 
8, 19. ings, ſtupify and ſear their Conſciences ſo as to become paſt feeling, and by 
degrees * -extinguiſh wholly that Light of Nature in their own Minds, which was 

given them originally to enable them to diſcern between Good and Evil. 
ber:fre By theſe means it comes to paſs, that tho' the great Ob/igations and the princi- 
paar: pal Motives of Morality, are indeed certainly diſcoverable and demonſtrable 


{be langlt by right Reaſon ; and all conſiderate Men, when thoſe Motives and Obli- 
I 
gations 


o Vitia de mercede ſollicitant: Avaritia pecuniam promittit : Luxuria multas ac varias voluptates : Ambitio 

purpuram & plauſum ; & ex hoc potentiam, & quicquid potentia ponit. Senec. Epift. LIX. 
Tecs de icher, 671 TATE Tt wwaln tv ni ono vevea I} prrewBoi Ties eU, Tart T5 nuds, 
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D <> Video meliora proboque, Deteriora ſequor. 5 
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de Legib. Lib. 11, 

]uſtos natura eſſe faftos; - - - - tantam autem eſſe corruptelam malæ conſuetudinis, ut ab ea tanquam igni- 
cult gxtinguantur à natura dati; exorianturque & confirmentur vitia contraria. Cic. de Legib. Lib. I. 
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gations are fairly propoſed to them, muſt of neceſſity (as has been fully proved in 2 _ 
the foregoing Heads) yield their Aſſent to them as certain and undeniable Truths; 5-* i 
et under the Diſadvantages now mentioned (as it is the Caſe of moſt Men to R.. 
Fall under ſome or other of them) very Few are of Themſelves able, in reality 
and effect, to diſcover thoſe Truths clearly and plainly for themſelves: But moſt 
Men have great need of particular Teaching and much Inſtruction, not without 
ſome weight of Authority, as well as Reaſon and Perſuaſion ; 
1. To raiſe and ſtir up their Attention; ro move them to ſhake off their ha- 
bitual Careleſſneſs, Stupidity and Inconſiderateneſs; to perſuade them to make 
uſe of their natural Reaſon and Underſtanding, and to apply their Minds to ap- 
prehend and ſtudy the Truth and Certainty of theſe things. For, as Men, not- 
withſtanding all the rational Faculties they are by nature indued with, may yet thro 
mere Neglect and Incogitancy be groſsly and totally ignorant of the plaineſt and 
molt obvious Mathematical Truths: ſo Men may alſo, for want of Conſideration, 
be very ignorant of ſome of the plaineſt Moral Obligations, which, as ſoon as 
diſtinctly propoſed to them, they cannot poſſibly avoid giving their Aſſent unto. 
2. To give them a due _ and right and juſt Apprebenſions concerning theſe 
things; to convince them of the great Concern and vaſt Importance of them; 
to correct the falſe Notions, vain Prejudices, and fooliſh Opinions, which de- 
prave their judgment; and to remove that Levity and Heedleſſneſs of Spirit, 
which makes Men frequently to be in their practice very little influenced by 
what in abſtract Opinion they may ſeem firmly to believe. For there are many 
Men, who will think themſelves highly injured, if any one ſhould make any 
doubt of their believing the indiſpenſable Obligations of Morality, and the Cer- 
tainty of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments; who yet in their Lives 
and Actions, ſeem to have upon their Minds but a very ſmall Senſe of the Weight 
and infinite Importance of theſe great Truths. | 
3. To Inculcate theſe things frequently upon Them, and preſs them effectually 
to the Practice of the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary Duties; to perſuade them to 
moderate thoſe Paſſions, to ſubdue thoſe Luſts, to conquer thoſe Appetites, to 
deſpite thoſe Pleaſures of Senſe, and (which is the greateſt Difficulty of all) to 
reform and correct thoſe vitious Cuſtoms and evil Habits, which tempt and hurry 
them too often into the Commiſſion of ſuch things, as they are convinced at 
the ſame time, in the Reaſon of their own Minds, ought not to be practiſed. For 
it is very poſſible Men may both clearly underſtand their Duty, and alſo be fully 
convinced of the reaſonableneſs of practiſing it ; and yet at the ſame time, find 
a Law in their Members warring and prevailing againſt the Law of their Mind, _ 
and bringing them into Captivity to the Law of Sin and Death. Men * may ; * : 
be pleaſed with the Beauty and Excellency of Virtue, and have ſome faint Incli- 
nations and even Reſolutions to practiſe it; and yet at the return of their Temp- 
tations, conſtantly fall back into their accuſtomed Vices; if the great Motives of 
their Duty be not very frequently and very ſtrongly inculcated upon them, ſo as to 
make very deep and laſting impreſſions upon their Minds; and they have not 
ſome greater and higher Aſſiſtance afforded them, than the bare Conviction of their 
own {ſpeculative Reaſon. | TRE ITN 0h 
| Fox theſe Reaſons (I ſay) it is very fit, that notwithſtanding the natural De- 
monſtrableneſs both of the Obligations and Motives of Morality, yet conſidering 
the manifeſt Corruptneſs of the preſent Eſtate which humane Nature is in, the 
Generality of Men ſhould not by any Means be left wholly to the workings of 
of their own Minds, to the uſe of their natural Faculties, and to the bare Con- 
victions of their own Reaſon; but ſhould be particularly Taught and Inſtructed 
in their Duty, ſhould have the Motives of it frequently and ſtrongly preſſed and 
anculcated upon them with great Weight and Authority, and ſhould have many 


extraordinary Aſſiſtances afforded to them; to keep them effectually in the Practice 
of the great and plaineſt Duties of Religion. 


x Quidam ad magnificas voces excitantur, & tranſeunt in affectum dicentium, alacres vultu & animo. Rapit 
Mos inſtigatque rerum pulchritudo.—— Juvat protinus quz audias, facere. Afiiciuntur illi, & ſunt quales juben- 
tur, ſi illa animo forma permaneat, fi non impetum inſignem protinus populus honeſti diſſuaſor excipiat. Pauci 
Mam quam conceperant mentem, domum perferre potuerunt, Senec. Epift. 109. 
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Craa rz. A ND hence we may, by the way, juſtly obſerve the exceeding great Uſe 


Wo 
The great 
Uſe and 


and Neceſſity there is, of eſtabliſhing an Order or Succeſſion of Men, whoſe 
peculiar Office and continual Employment it may be, to Teach and Inſtruct 


Necefity of People in their Duty, to preſs and exhort them perpetually to the Practice of it, 


an Order 


of Preacz. and to give them all poſſible Aſſiſtances for that Purpoſe. To which ex- 


ers, 


- 


cellent Inſtitution ; the Right and worthy Notion of God and his Divine Per- 
fections, the juſt Senſe and Underſtanding of the great Duties of Religion, 
and the univerſal Belief and due Apprehenſion of a Future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments ; which the Generality even of the meaner and more igno- 
rant ſort of People among us, are now poſſeſt of; is manifeſtly and undeniab] 


almoſt wholly owing : As I ſhall have Occafion hereafter more particularly to 


obſerve. 
E 


VI. THOUGH in almoſt every Age there have indeed been in the Heathen 
World ſome wiſe and brave and good Men, who have made it their Buſineſs t9 
ſtudy and practiſe the Duties of natural Religion Themſelves, and to teach and 
exhort Others to do the lite; who ſeem therefore to have been raiſed up by Pro- 
vidence, as Inſtruments to reprove in 2 meaſure and put ſome kind of check 10 
the extream Superſtition and Wickedneſs of the Nations wherein they lived : Yet 
none of theſe have ever been able to reform the World, with any confiderably great 
and univerſal Succeſs ; Becauſe they have been but very Few, that have in earne 
ſet themſelves about this excellent Work : And they that have indeed fincerely done 
it, have themſelves been entirely ignorant of ſome Dot#rines, and very doubtful and 
uncertain . of others, abſolutely neceſſary for the bringing about that great End: 
And theſe things which they have been certain of, and in good meaſure underſtood, 
they have not been able to prove and explain clearly enough : And thoſe that have 
been able both to prove and explain by ſufficiently clear Reaſoning, they have not 
yet had Authority enough to enforce and inculcate upon Men's Minds with ſo flrong 
an Impreſſion, as to influence and govern the general Practice of the World. + 

1. There have indeed in almoſt every Age been in the Heathen World, 
ſome Wiſe and Brave and Good Men, who have made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy 
and practiſe the Duties of natural Religion Themſelves, and to teach and exhort 
Others to do the like. An eminent Inſtance whereof, in the Eaſtern Nations, the 


- Scripture itſelf affords us in the Hiſtory of Fob; concerning whom it does not 


Who feem 
to have 


been de- 
fixed by 


Proevi- - 


certainly appear, that he knew any poſitive revealed Inſtitution of Religion, 
or that, before his ſufferings, any immediate Revelation was made to him, as there 
was to Abraham, and the reſt of the_Patriarchs. Among the Greeks, Socrates 
ſeems to bean extraordinary Example of this kind. Concerning whom Plato tells 


us, in his Apology, that he did nothing elſe, but go continually about, per- 


ſuading both old and young, not to be ſo much ſollicitous to gratify the Appe- 
tites of the Body, or to heap up Wealth, or to raiſe themſelves to Honour, or 
gain any outward Advantage whatſoever; as to improve the Mind, by the con- 
tinual Exerciſe of all Virtue and Goodneſs : Teaching them, that a Man's true 
Value did not ariſe from his Riches, or from any outward Circumſtances of 
Life; but that True Riches, and every real Good, whether publick or private, 
proceeded wholly from Virtue. After him, Plato and Ariftotle and Others 
followed his Example, in teaching Morality. And among the Romans, Cicero; 
and in later times, Epictetus and Antonnius, and ſeveral others, gave the World 
admirable Syſtems of Ethicks, and noble moral Inſtructions and Exhortations, 
of excellent Uſe and Benefit to the Generations wherein they lived, and deſerved- 
ly of great value and eſteem even unto this Day. 
2. So that, I think, it may very juſtly be ſuppoſed, that theſe Men were 
raiſed up and deſigned by Providence, (the abundant Goodneſs of God having 
never left it ſelf wholly without witneſs, notwithſtanding the greateſt Corrup- 
tions 
„ Order df dane mpdrror byes Tepripxopar, & Tei For i xa) vewriprs uad mperBuTipes, iT, 
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tions and Provocations of Mankind) as Inſtruments to reprove in ſome Meaſure, rann 
and put ſome kind of check to the extreme Superſtition and Wickedneſs of the aA 
Nations wherein they lived ; or at leaſt to bear Witneſs againſt, and condemn it. , r;-. 
Concerning Job, the Caſe is evident and confeſſed. And for the ſame Reaſon, ſome Ty 
of the Antienteſt Writers of the Church have not ſcrupled to * call even Socrates, 
alſo, and ſome others ofthe Beſt of the Heathen Moraliſts, by the Name of Chri- Nee, 
ſtians; and to affirm, that, y as the Law was as it were a Schoolmaſter to bring the =; 
Fews unto Chriſt, fo true moral Philoſophy was to the Gentiles a Preparative to re- 
ceive the G ſpel. This perhaps was carrying the Matter ſomewhat too far: But to 
be ſure, thus much we may ſafely aſſert, that * whatever any of theſe Men were at 
any time enabled to deliver Wijely and Profitablyand Agreeably to Divine Truth, was 
as a Light ſhining ina dark Place, derived to them by a Ray of that infinite overflow- 
ing Goodneſs, which does good to all even both Juft and Unjuſt ; from God the ole 
Fountain of all Truth and Wiſdom: And This, for ſome Advantage and Benefit 
to the reſt of the World, even in its blindeſt and moſt corrupt Eſtate, 

3. But then, notwithſtanding the moſt that can be made of this Suppoſition, Put -: 
it is certain the Efe#& of all the teaching and inſtruction even of the beſt of the wa 1 
Philoſophers in the Heathen World, was in Compariſon very ſmall and inconfi- arg ever 
derable. They never were able to reform the World with any great and univerſal] 2% fe. 
Succeſs, nor to keep together any conſiderable number of Men in the Know- 3 
ledge and Practice of true Virtue, With reſpect to the Worſhip of God, «with ay 
Idolatry prevailed univerſally in all Nations; and, notwithſtanding Men did s 
indeed know God, ſo as to be without excuſe, yet they did not hike to retain @;. 
him in their Knswledge, but became vain in their Imaginations, and their aud "PR 
Heart was darkened, and they changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into Images 21, & 28. 
of the vileſt Creatures ; And no Philoſophers ever turned any great number of Men 
from this abſurd Idolatry, to the Acknowledgment and Worſhip of the only true 
God. In reſpe& of Mens Dealings one with another; Honour, and Intereſt, 
and Friendſhip, and Laws, and the Neceflities of Society, did indeed cauſe 
Fuſtice to be practiſed in many Heathen Nations to a great OS But 
very Few among them were Juſt and Equitable upon right and true Principles, 
a due Senſe of Virtue, and a conſtant Fear and Love of God. With reſpect 
to Themſelves, Inlemperance and Luxury, and unnatural Uncleanneſs, was common- 
ly practiſed, even in the moſt civilized Countries; and this not ſo much in 
Oppoſition to the Doctrine of the Philoſophers, as by the Conſent indeed and 
Incouragement of too great a Part of them. I ſhall not enlarge upon. this 
ungrateful and melancholy Subject: There are Accounts enough extant, of the 
univerſal Corruption and Debauchery of the Heathen World. St Paul's Deſcrip- 
tion of it, in the whole firſt Chapter of his Epiſtle to the Romans, is alone ſuf- 
ficient; and * the Complaints of their own Writers, abundantly confirm it. The 
Diſciples of the beſt Moralifts, at leaſt the Practiſers of their Doctrine, were, 
in their own Life-time, * very few as too plainly appears from the evil Treat- 
ment, which that great Man Socrates met withal at Athens. And at their Deaths, 
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2 Egregium ſanctumque virum ſi eerno, bimembri 
Hoc monſtrum puero, vel miranti ſub aratro 


Piſcibus javentis, & ſœtæ comparo mulæ. 7 uvenal. Sat. 13. 
See alſo the Places cited à hittle below. . | 
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their Doctrine in great meaſure died with them; not having any ſufficient Evi- 
dence or Authority to ſupport it. And their Followers quickly fell back into 
the common Idolatry, Superſtition, Uncleanneſs, and Debauchery. Of which, 
the Character the Roman Writers give of thoſe that called themſelves the Diſciples 
of Sccrates, is a particular and remarkable Inſtance. Theſe Conſiderations (fo very 
early did they appear to be true) affected in ſuch a Manner that great Ad- 
mirer of Socrates, Plato; that he ſometimes ſeems to give over all Hopes of work- 
ing any Reformation in Men by Philoſophy ; and ſays, that © a good Man, when 
he conſiders theſe Things, would fit quiet, and ſhift for himſelf ; ike a Man 
that in a violent Hurricane, creeps under a Wall for his Defence ; and ſeeing 
the whole World round about him filled _ all manner of Wickedneſs, be content 
if, preſerving his ſingle ſelf from Iniquity and every evil Work, he can paſs away the 
48 oh Lit in 3 2 at 2 lie Die with Tranquillity — get Hope. 
And indeed, for many Reaſons, it was altogether z7mpoſſible, that the Teach- 
ing of the Philoſophers ſhould ever be able to reform Mankind, and recover 
them out of their very degenerate and corrupt Eſtate, with any conſiderably 
great and univerſal Succeſs. 

1. In the firſt Place, Becauſe the Number of thoſe, who have in earneſt ſet 
themſelves about this excellent Work, have been exceeding few. Philoſophers 
indeed, that called themſelves ſo, there were enough in every Place, and in every 
Age. But thoſe who truly made it their Buſineſs to improve their Reaſon to the 
height ; to free themſelves from the Superſtition, which overwhelmed the whole 
World ; to ſearch out the Obligations of Morality, and the Will of God their 
Creator ; to obey it ſincerely themſelves, as far they could diſcover it by the Light 
of Nature; and to encourage and exhort others to do the like: were but a ver 


9 
few Names. The Doctrine of far the greateſt Part of the Philoſophers, con- 


And no wonder the Generalit 


neſs and unnatural Vices of moſt of the Philoſophers. 


fiſted plainly in nothing but Words, and Subtilty, and Strife, and empty Conten- 
tion; and did not at all amend even their own Manners; much leſs was fitted to re- 
form the World. Their Scholars, as Ariſtotle * excellently deſcribes them, thought 


tbemſelves greatly improved in Philoſophy, and that they were become gallant Men, if 
they did but hear and underſtand and learn to diſpute about Morality ; though it had 
no effeet at all, nor influence upon their Manners. Fuſt as if a fick Man ſhould expect to 
be healed, by bearing a Phyſician diſcourſe ; though he never followed any of his Di- 
rections. Undoubtedly, faith he, the Mind of the one, was exactly as much im- 
proved by ſuch Philoſophy; as the Health of the other's Body, by ſuch Phyſfick. 

y of the common Hearers, judged of their 
own Improvement in Philoſophy by ſuch falſe Meaſures ; when the enormous 
Viciouſneſs of the Lives of the Philoſophers themſelves, made it plainly appear, 
that their Art was not ſo much intended and fitted for the Reformation of 
Mens Manners, as to be an Exerciſe of Wit and Subtilty, and an Inſtrument 
of Vain-Glry. Excepting perhaps Socrates and Plato, and ſome others of that 
Rank ; this Account 1s too plainly true of the greateſt Part of the Philoſophers. 
The Argument is too unpleaſant, to inſtance in Particulars. Whoever pleaſes, 
may in Diogenes Lat#rtius and other Writers, find Accounts enough, of the lewd- 


It is a ſhame for Us, fo 
much as 10 ſpeak of thoſe Things, which were done of them, not only in ſecret, but 


even in the moſt public Manner. I ſhall here only add the Judgment of Cicero; a 
Man as able to paſs a right Judgment in this Matter, as ever lived. Do you think, 
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ſays * he, that theſe Things, [meaning the Precepts of Morality] had any influence Curr. 
upon thoſe Men, (excepting only a very few of them) who taught and wrote, and Nv 
diſputed about them ? No; Who is there of all the Philoſophers, whoſe Mind and 
Life and Manners ere conformable to right Reaſon? Whoever made his Philoſophy 
70 be the Law and Rule of his Life, and not a mere Boaſt and Show of his Wit and 
Parts? Who obſerved his own Inſtructions, and lived in obedience to his own Pre- 
cepts? On the Contrary; many of them were Slaves to filthy Luſis, many to Pride, 
many to Covetoufneſs, Sc. | 

2. Tuos few extraordinary Men of the Philoſophers, who did indeed in good % 525 
meaſure ſincerely Obey the Laws of natural Religion Themſelves, and make it 5 
their chief Buſineſs to inſtruct and exhort others to do the ſame ; were yet Tem- phers, ws 
ſelves intirely ignorant of ſome Doctrines abſolutely neceſſary to the bringing about N 
this great End, of the Reformation and Recovery of Mankind. e 

IN general: Having no knowledge of the whole Scheme, Order, and State of „rn 
things, the Method of God's governing the World, his Deſign in creating Man- —_—_— 
kind, the original Dignity of Human Nature, the Ground and Circumſtances hene 
of Mens preſent corrupt Condition, the Manner of the Divine Interpoſition ne- entire i 
ceſſary to their Recovery, and the Glorious End to which God intended finally {wg OM 
to conduct them: Having no knowledge (I fay) of all This; their whole Attempt rie, ab- 
to diſcover the Truth of Things, and to inſtruct Others therein, was * . 
wandering in the wide Sea, without knowing whither they were to go, or which Way ,;, . 
they were to take, or having any Guide to conduct them. And accordingly * the % abour 
Wiſeſt of them were never back ward to confeſs their own Ignorance and great blind- 2% 
neſs: That Truth was hid from them, as it were in an unfathomable Depth: That 
& they were much in the Dark, and very dull and ſtupid, not only as to the pro- 
founder things of Wiſdom, but as to ſuch things alſo, which ſeemed very capable of 
being in great Part diſcovered : Nay, Wat even thoſe ' things, which in themſelves 
were of all others the moſt Manifeſt (that is, which, whenever Made known, 
would appear moſt obvious and evident) their natural Underſtanding was of it 
ſelf as unqualified to find out and apprehend, as the Eyes of Bats to behold the 
Light of the Sun: That the very firſt and moſt neceſſary thing of all, * the 
Nature and Attributes of God himſelf, were, notwithſtanding all the general 
Helps of Reaſon, very difficult to them to find out in particular, and ſtill more 


diflicult to explain; it being much more eaſy to ſay what God was not, than 


what he was: And finally, that the Method of inſtructing Men effectually, 


and making them truly Wiſe and Good, was a thing very obſcure and dark, 
and difficult to be found out. In a Word: Socrates himſelf always openly 
profeſſed, that he pretended to be wiſer than other Men, only in this one thing, 
that he was duly ſenſible of his own Ignorance, and ? believed that it was 


merely 


f Sed hæc eadem num cenſes apud eos ipſos. valere, niſi admodum paucos, a quibus inventa, diſputata, con- 
ſcripta ſunt ? Quotus enim quiſque Philoſophorum invenitur, qui fit ita moratus, ita animo ac vita conſtitutus, 
ut ratio poſtulat; qui diſciplinam ſuam non oſtentationem ſcientiz, ſed legem vitæ putet, qui obtemperet ipſe 
ſibi, & decretis ſuis pareat ? Videre licet multos, libidinum ſervos, &c. Cic. Tuſculan. QAuæſtion. Lib. II. 

s Errant ergo velut in Mari magno, nec quo ferantur intelligunt ; quia nec viam cernunt, nec ducem ſe- 
quuntur. La#ant. Lib. VI. 

h Ex cæteris Philoſophis, nonne optimus & graviſſimus quiſque confitetur, multa ſe ignorare; & multa 
ſibi etiam atque etiam eſſe diſcenda ? Cic. Tuſe, Quæſt. 3. 

i 'ty BUS@ dNHV et. 

* Tui ergo te, Cicero, libri arguunt, quam nihil à philoſophia diſci poſſit ad vitam. Hæc tua verba 
ſunt : Mihi autem non modo ad ſapientiam caci videmur ; ſed ad ea ipſa, que aliqua tx parte cerni widean- 
tur, hebetes & obtufi, Lactant. Lib. III. 

% ne yap xai T4 Tov vurTepidoev Yupuere pe T3 giyy® Ne 73 He nuiper, IT rat 


Tis nutTipes JN 6 vis pes Th Th quot: Qaripurares, rd Ariflot. Metaphyſ. Lib. II. 
cap. 1. | | 


m Toy lr uv ent Lat ratips Tids Ti mavrhs, wpeiv 74 
eSuvraroy. Plato in Times. | a 

Profecto eos ipſos, qui ſe aliquid certi habere arbitrantur, addubitare coget doctiſſimorum hominum de 
maxima re tanta diſſenſio. Cic. de Natura Deor. Lib. 1. 

» Utinam tam facile vera invenire poſſem, quam falſa convineere. Id. ibid. 
E wvEduerd- uer deu S. Kai por - SoCaTis ye Tis Th galrsrat Kal tlg 
X05" E510 r gers x Suodtepwrn]os. Plato de Republ. Lib. I. | 

See Pluto in Apologia Sacratis. 
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C.arxe. merely for that very Reaſon, that the Oracle pronounced him the wiſeſt of 
Men. 12 ; 

Parti. MORE particularly: The Manner, in which God might be acceptably wworſhif- 
larly, they ped, theſe Men were entirely and unavoidably ignorant of. That God ought 10 
were ver) be worſhipped ; is, in the general, as evident and plain from the Light of Nature, 
7 what as any thing can be: But in what particular Manner, and with what kind of 
manner, Service he will be worſhipped, cannot be certainly diſcovered by bare Reaſon, 
22 Obedience to the Obligations of Nature, and Imitation of the Moral Attributes 
2% a. of God; the wiſeſt Philoſophers eaſily knew, was undoubtedly the mo/? accep- 
ſoipped. table Service to God. But ſome external Adoration ſeemed alſo to be neceſſary; 
and how this was to be performed, they could not with any certainty diſcover. 
Accordingly even the very beſt of them complied therefore generally with the outward 
Religion of their Country, and adviſed Others to do the ſame ; and fo notwith- 
ſtanding all their wiſe Diſcourſes, they fell lamentably into the Practice of the 
moſt fooliſh Idolatry 2. Plato, after having delivered very noble and almoſt 
divine Truths concerning the Nature and Attributes of the Supreme God, weak- 
ly adviſes Men to worſhip likewiſe inferior Gods, Dzmons, and Spirits; and 
dared not to condemn the worſhipping even of Statues alſo and Images, de- 
dicated according to the Laws of their Country ; as if * the Honour they 
paid to lifeleſs Idols, could procure the Favour and Good Will of Superior In- 
telligences. And ſo he corrupted and ſpoiled the beſt Philoſophy in the World, 
by adding Idolatry to that Worſhip, which he had wiſely and bravely before 
proved to be due to the Creator of all Things. After him, Cicero, the greateſt 
and beſt Philoſopher, that Rome or perhaps any other Nation ever produced, 
allowed * Men to continue the Idolatry of their Anceſtors; adviſed them * to 
conform themſelves to the ſuperſtitious Religion of their Country, in offer- 
ing ſuch Sacrifices to different Gods, as were by Law eſtabliſhed ; and! diſ- 
approves, and finds fault with the Perſian Magi, for burning the Temples of 
the Grecian Gods, and aſſerting that the whole Univerſe was God's Temple. 
In all which, he fondly contradicts himſelf, by inexcuſably complying with 
the Practices of thoſe Men, whom in many of his Writings he largely and ex- 
cellently proves to be extremely Fooliſh upon an account of thoſe very Prac- 
tices. And to mention no more, (for indeed thoſe of a lower Rank, the Mi- 
nuter Philoſophers, as Tully calls them, are not worth the mentioning ;) That 
admirable Moraliſt Epictetus, who, for a true Senſe of Virtue, ſeems to have had 
no Superior in the Heathen World; even He alſo * adviſes Men to offer 


Libations 


q Lactantiu. obſerves, that Socrates himſelf, at the Concluſion of one of the braveſt Diſcourſes that ever was 
made by any Philoſopher, ſuperſtitiouſly ordered a Sacrifice to be offered for him to AZ#/eulapins. But herein 
Lactantius was certainly miſtaken : For Socrates undoubtedly ſpake this in mockery of ÆMſculapius; looking 
upon Death as his trueſt Deliverance. 

Fer, à dl) T*AwTGIN io3%ytalo' 2 Kpirer, Th ACKLANTIS GQSAoue? dASKTPUIIE' GAAGR A 
Sort, nai un dushigan]s. Plata in Phage. 

Illud vero nonne ſummæ vanitatis; quod ante mortem familares ſuos rogavit, ut A ſculasio gallum, 
quem voverat, pro fe ſacrarent. La#ant. Lib. III. | 
© Tipa7ov U, ga, Tipds Ts Hr öA⁵Neν Y A To; Blv THAW TyorTas Fair, Tois oy Foie; 
du Tis Neis dpTia ual SeuTepa xat dpirept Viyue!, wpSirala T7 Tis kb t,, cxoms TUY Navor. 
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I” duTois 1SpuuaTa ide TaTpuar Hαν‚ w vd 8 bar. Plato de Legib. Lib. . 

Tes ue Yap To! Sed pal Tts Tapas, TIUGKEY. THY I eitoVas dyGALATE i eros, is ni 
EYUAALTYL x dA TAs, insign 7H; , d ToXANY id TauT fuvorev x 
ape 2: eur, Plato de 6, Lib. XI. * | 

t Ta IIA , uh dmiydvas , tr½a, & wiv tel Sii3g]a Ty giabgope? dfins nav avry 
divas po.gunvai i Ty Tos TOY TOUnTHV T&V GAWV SEE Batg, mY £ pUV put. ονο tug, un, ,a TH cid 
NA i Orig. adverſ. Celſ. Lib. VJ. 

u A Patribus acceptos Deos placet coli. Cic. de Legib. Lib. II. 

5 how. _ ex inſtitutis Pontificum & Aruſpicum non mutandum eſt, quibus hoſliis immolandum cuique 

. » ZOtA, 

Nec ſequor Magas Perſarum, quibus auctoribus Marre inflammitie templa Græciæ dicitur, quod parietibus 
includerent eos, quorum hie mundus omnis templum eſſet & domus. Melius Graeci atque noſtri, qui, ut auge 
rent pietatem in Deos, eaſdem illos, quas nes, urbes incolere voluerunt. Id. ibid. 

Video te, Cicero, terrena & manufacta venerari. Vana eſſe intelligis, & tamen eadem facis, quæ faciunt 
ipſi. uos ipſe ſtultiſſimos conſfiteris. - - - « - - Si libenter errant etiam is, qui crrare ſe ſentiunt, quanto magis vul- 
gus indoctum? Lactant. Lib. II. ahh f | 
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Libations and Sacrifices to the Gods, every one according to the Religion and Crane: 
Cuſtom of his Country. 0 ; 


BUT fill more particularly: That which of all other things, theſe beſt and 


And in 


wiſeſt of the Philoſophers were moſt abſolutely and unavoidably ignorant of; % I 


5 : ? thod God 
and yet which, of all other things, was of the greateſt Importance for $f add bo 


Men to know; was The Method, by which ſuch as have erred from the right reconciled 


Way, and have offended God, may yet again reſtore themſelves to the Favour of 
God, and to the Hopes of Happineſs. From the Conſideration of the Goodneſs 
and Mercifulneſs of God, the Philoſophers did indeed very reaſonably hope, that 
God would ſhow himſelf placable to Sinners, and might be fome way recon- 
ciled: But when we come to inquire more particularly, what Propitiation he 
will accept, and in «what Manner this Reconciliation muſt be made; here Na- 
ture ſtops, and expects with impatience the Aid of ſome particular Revela- 
tion. That God willreceive returning Sinners, and accept of Repentance inſtead 
of perfect Obedience, They cannot certainly know, to whom he has not declared 
that he ui, do ſo. For though this be the moſt probable and only Means of Re- 
conciliation, that Nature ſuggeſts ; yet whether this will be alone ſufficient ; or whe- 
ther God will not require ſomething further, for the Vindication of his Juſtice, and 
of the Honour and Dignity of his Laws and Government, and for the expreſſing 
more effectually his Indignation againſt Sin, before he will reſtore Men to the Pri- 
vileges they have forfeited; they cannot be ſatisfactorily aſſured. For it cannot 
poſitively be proved from any of God's Attributes, that he is abſolutely obliged to 


| pardon all Creatures all their Sins at all times barely and immediately upon their Re- 


penting. There ariſes therefore from Nature no Sufficient Comfort to Sinners, but 
anxious and endleſs Sollicitude about the Means of appeaſing the Deity. Hence 
thoſe divers ways of ſacrificing, and numberleſs Superſtitions, which over- ſpread the 
Face of the Heathen World, but were ſo little ſatisfactory to the wiſer part of Man- 
kind, even in thoſe times of Darkneſs; that the more conſidering Philoſophers could 
not forbear frequently declaring, that * they thought thoſe Rites could avail little or 
nothing towards appeaſing the Wrath of a provoked God, or making their Prayers 


acceptable in his Sight ; but that ſomething ſtill ſeemed to them to be wanting, 


though they knew not what. 

3. SOME other Doctrines abſolutely neceſſary likewiſe to the bringing about this 
great End of the Reformation of Mankind ; though there was indeed ſo much 
proof and evidence of the Truth of them to be drawn from Reaſon, as that 
the beſt Philoſophers could not by any means be intirely ignorant of them; 


yet ſo much Doubtfulneſs, Uncertainty, and Unſteddineſs, was there in the Thoughts e, 


and Aſſertions of theſe Philoſophers concerning them, as could not but © very 


to return- 
ing Sinners, 


And otber 
Do#rines 
abſolutely 

nece{/ary in 


order to re- 


kind, the 
beſt Philo- 


much diminiſh their proper Effect and Influence upon the Hearts and Lives of Aer, 


Men. I inſtance in the Immortality of the Soul, the Certainty of a Future State, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments to be diſtributed in a Life to come. The Ar- 
guments, which may be drawn from Reaſon and from the Nature of Things, 
for the Proof of theſe great Truths; ſeem really (as I have before ſhown) to 
come very little ſhort of ſtrict Demonſtration : And accordingly the wiſeſt Phi- 


| loſophers (as has likewiſe been ſhown before) did indeed ſometimes ſeem to 


have reaſoned themſelves in a firm Belief of them, and to have been fully 
convinced of their Certainty and Reality; even ſo far as to apply them to 
excellent Purpoſes and Uſes of Life. But then, on the other Hand, a Man 
cannot without ſome Pity and Concern of Mind obſerve, how ſtrangely at 
other times the weight of the ſame Arguments ſeems to have lipt (as it were) 
out of their Minds; and with what wonderful Diffidence, Wavering, and Un- 


ſteddineſs, they diſcourſe about the ſame Things. I do not here think it of any 
very great Moment, that there were indeed ſome whole Sects of Philoſophers, 
| Who abſolutely denied the Immortality of the Soul, and peremptorily rejected 
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all kind of Expectation of a Life to come : (Though, to be ſure, this could 
not but in ſome meaſure ſhock the common People, and make them entertain 


d See Plato's Alcibiades IT. throughout. © Przterea nihil apud eos certi eſt, nihil quod à ſcientia 
venlat ; - - & nemo paret, quia nemo vult ad incertum laborare. Lafart. Lib. III. 
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CLarke. ſome ſuſpicion about the Strength of the Arguments uſed on the other fide of the 
Queſtion by wiſer Men: Yet, I fay) it cannot be thought of any very great 


Moment, that ſome whole Sects of Philoſophers did indeed abſolutely deny 
the Immortality of the Soul; becauſe theſe Men were weak Reaſoners in other 
Matters alſo, and plainly low and contemptible Philoſophers, in compariſon of 
thoſe greater Genius's we are now ſpeaking of. But that which I now obſerve, 
and which I fay cannot be obſerved without ſome Pity and Concern of Mind, is 
this; that even thoſe Great Philoſophers themſelves, the very Beſt and Wiſeſt, 


2 moſt conſiderate of them that ever lived; notwithſtanding the undeniable 


trength of the Arguments, which ſometimes convinced them of the Certainty of 
a Future State; did yet at other times expreſs themſelves with ſo much Heſitancy 
and Unſteddineſs concerning it, as, without doubt, could not but extremely hin- 
der the proper Effect and Influence, which that moſt important Confideration 
ought to have upon the Hearts and Lives of Men. I am now, faid © Socrates a 
little before his Death, about to leave this World; and ye are jtill to continue in it © 
Which of us have the better Part allotted to us, God only knows :. Seeming to ex- 
preſs ſome Doubtfulneſs, whether he ſhould have any Exiſtence after Death, or 
not. And again, at the End of his moſt admirable Diſcourſe concerning the Im- 
mortality of the Soul; I would have you to know, ſaid he to his Friends, who came 
to pay him their laſt Viſit, hat I have great Hopes I am now going into the 
Company of Good Men : Yet I would not be too peremptory and confident concerning it. 
But ei Death be only as it were a Tranſmigration from hence unto another Place; 
and thoſe Things which are told us, be indeed true; that thoſe who are dead to Us, 


do all Live there: Then, &c. So likewiſe Cicero ſpeaking of the ſame Subject: 


T will endeavour, ſaith he, h 70 explain what you defire ; yet I would not have you 
depend upon what I ſhall ſay, as certain and infallible ; but I may gueſs, as other 
Men do, at what fhall ſeem moſt probable : And further than this, I cannot pretend 
to go. Again: Which of thoſe two Opinions, faith * he, [that the Soul is mor- 
tal, or that it is immortal,] be True, God only knows : Which of them is moſt pro- 


able, is a very great Queſtion. And again in the ſame Diſcourſe, having brought 


all thoſe excellent Arguments before-mentioned in Proof of the Immortality of 


the Soul; Yet we ought not, faith * he, 10 be over confident of it : For it often hap- 


pens that we are ſtrongly affeted at firſt, with an acute Argument; and yet a little 
while after, flagger in our Fudgment and alter our Opinion, even in clearer Mat- 


ters than theſe : For theſe Things muſt be confeſſed to have ſome Obſcurity in them. 


And again: I know not how, ſaith he, hen J read the Arguments in Proof of the 
Souls Immortality, methinks I am fully convinced; and yet after I have laid aſide the 
Book, and come to think and conſider of the Matter alone by myſelf, preſently J find 
myſelf fallen again inſenſibly into my old Doubts. From all which it appears, that 
notwithſtanding all the bright Arguments and acute Concluſions, and brave Say- 
ings of the beſt Philoſophers ; yet Life and Immortality were * not fully and ſatiſ- 
factorily brought to Light by bare Natural Reaſon ; but Men till plainly ſtood in 
nced of ſome farther and more complete Diſcovery. 


4. Tuosn 


'd EH⁰En V arolaveuirm, vuiv D ονeν,G ö et e 1pw! reyorTat Ev mpaypa, dd u- 
Aov ποπατν mai , Fe. Plato in Apolag. Socr. : 

© Quod præter Deos negat ſcire quenquam, ſcit ipſe, utrum melius fit ; nam dixit ante. Sed ſuum illud, 2751 
ut affirmet, tenet ad extremum. Cic. Tuſe. Queſt. Lib. J. N 

f NU Is Tv ige dr wap” dd gas Ts trite dig dyalts, Aa TU, He av adru icy. 
ergaty nv. Plato in Phæd. | 3 | 

s E I" av o drodnpiodt 5 6 FavarO» erde tis d T, act arnln £51 74 ALY 0/4515 
g 4&9. £441 ble hes of THveauTs, &c. Plato in Apolog. Socrat. | i 

h Ea, quæ vis, ut potero, explicabo; nec tamen quaſi Pythius Apollo, certa ut ſint & fixa quz dixero ; 
ſed ut homunculus unus è multis, probabilia conjectura ſequens. Ultra enim quo progrediar, quam ut veril:- 
milia videam, non habeo. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. Lib. J. | 

i Harum ſententiarum quæ vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit; quæ veriſimillima, magna Quzſtio eſt. Id. 16:4. 

k Etfi nihil nimis oportet confidere, Movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo: labamus mutamuſque ſen- 
tentiam clarioribus etiam in rebus ; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. Id. Bid. f : 

1*Neſcio quomodo, dum lego, aſſentior; cum poſui librum, & mecum ipſe de immortalitate animorum cœpi 
cogitare, aſſenſio omnis illa elabituf? Id. 1bid. | 

m Credebam facile opinionibus magnorum virorum, rem gratiſſimam [anime immortalitatem] promittentium 
magis quam probantium. Senec. Epiſt. CII. 


Adeo omnis illa tunc ſapientia Secratis, de induſtria venerat conſultæ æquanimitatis, non de fiducia compertæ 
veritatis. Tertullian. de Anima. "li y 5 * 
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4. Tust Things which the Philoſophers were indeed the moſt /iully certain Crane 
of, and did in good meaſure underſtand ſuch as the Obligations of Virtue, and SO" 


the Will of God in Matters of Morality ; yet they were never able ro prove and ex- ing, 


plain clearly and diſtin&ly enough, to Perſons of all Capacities, in order to their com- 22 the 
lete Conviction and Reformation. Firſt, Becauſe moſt of their Diſcourſes upon ,,,.,,. 
theſe Subjects, have been rather ſpeculative and learned, nice and ſubtle Diſputes ; V e et 


than practical and univerſally uſeful Inſtructions. They proved, by ftrict and OT. 


nice Argumentation, that the Practice of Virtue is wiſe and reaſonable, and fif t0 5e and 


be choſen ; rather than that it is of plain, neceſſary, and indiſpenſable Obligation: ,, 


And were able to deduce the Will of God, only by ſuch abſtract and ſubtle Rea- orient 
ſonings, as the generality of Men had by no means either Abilities or Oppor- eng. 
tunities to underſtand or be duly affected by. Their very Profeſſion and manner 

of Life, led them to make their Philoſophy rather an Entertainment of leiſure 

Time, a Trial of Wit and Parts, an Exerciſe of Eloquence, and of the Art and 

Skill of good Speaking; than an Endeavour to reform the Manners of Men, by 
ſhowing them their plain and neceſſary Duty. And accordingly the Study of it, 

was, as Cicero » himſelf obſerves, unavoidably confined to a Few, and by no 


means fitted for the Bulk and common Sort of Mankind; who, as they cannot 


judge of the true Strength of nice and abſtract Arguments, ſo they will- always be 


ſuſpicious of ſome Fallacy in them. None? but Men of Parts and Learning, of 
Study and liberal Education, have been able to profit by the ſubtle Doctrine of 
Plato, or by the ſublime Diſputations of other Philoſophers ; whereas the Do- 
ctrine of Morality, which is the Rule of Life and Manners, ought to be plain, 
eaſy, and familiar, and ſuited fully to the Capacities of all Men. Secondly, An- 
other Reaſon why the Philoſophers were never able to prove and explain clearly 
and diſtinctly enough, even thoſe Things of which they were the moſt certain, to 
Perſons of all Capacities, in order to their complete Conviction and Reformation, 
was, becauſe they never were able to frame to thetnſelves any complete, regular, 
and conſiſtent Syſtem or Scheme of Things ; but the Truths which they taught, 
were d 1ingle and ſcattered, accidental as it were, and hit upon by Chance, rather 
than by any Knowledge of the whole true State of Things; and conſequently leſs 
univerſally convictive. Nothing could be more certain (as they all well knew) 
than that Virtue was unqueſtionably 70 be choſen, and the Practice of it to be re- 
commended neceſſarily above all Things; and yet they could never clearly and ja- 
715fattorily make out, upon what Principles originally, and for what End ulti- 
mately, this Choice was to be made; and upon what Grounds it was univerſally 


to be ſupported. Hence they perpetually * diſagreed, oppoſed, and contradicted 


one another in all their Diſputations to ſuch a degree, that St Auſtin ſomewhere, 
out of Varro, reckons up no leſs than 280 Opinions concerning that one Que- 
ſtion, What was the Chief Good, or Final Happineſs of Man. The Effect of all 


which Differences could not, without doubt, but be a mighty Hindrance to that 


Conviction and general Influence, which That great Truth, in the Certainty 
whereof they all clearly agreed, (namely, that the Practice of Virtue was neceſſar 
and indiſpenſable) ought to have had upon the Minds and Lives of Men, This 


whole 


n Profecto omnis iſtorum diſputatio, quanquam uberrimos fontes virtutis & ſcientiz contineat, tamen collata 
cum horum [qui rempublicam gubernant] actis perfectiſque rebus, veredr ne non tantum videatur attuliſſe nego- 
tus hominum utilitatis, quantum Ob/eXationem quandam Otii. Cic. de Repub. fragm. 

9 Eft, inquit Cicero, philoſophia paucis contenta judicibus, multitudinem conſulto ipſa fugiens. - - - Maxi- 
mum itaque argumentum eſt, philoſophiam neque ipſam eſſe ſapientiam; quod myſterium ejus, barba tantum 
celebratur & pallio. La#ant. Lib. III. 2 : | 

| Þ "OAlyus paev evngaey n RECMKAAAIG Kel EmiTE]ndevuirn TIAdTOvO, Is, matiovas fs 1 TeV tuTts 
ASE) due Hel Teny allies u uy acpiles TOY moARAGY did atdrtaer vai Yen for u 
ideiv, Tov wiv AAT i yet Ti doxeviav ¾ iC&˖h“ gixoniyar jivav. Orig. adverſ. Celf. Lib. VI. 

Av e e,ẽEm ̃ 5 Indus, To JAN 72 F1TOVs Ts AaCEIV, dss xai 7d ihεhhj,;⁵ G ,e 
KEKIVNKE TOY AYP Kat TAgECNGEY drs eic, & as WW (76 Ker TIAdT@Y, & wid" difev ie 


ig dA piyts oi T £yKUKMZ vgs This oepvns EAAIVQv G1i2200gias epalniiTes. 1d. 
ib. | | 


4 Ov ore dared tot 74 AAT, SiSdy pale vd xe. d iT le mavty E HEK,B Eamep id} 
T% rf @AN@Y.— 4450» Yap Tis, ans Higgs Ts GWip parts Jei- ALYE , GUY YVES bj ö, a 
£29 yEaTo. Oi S's Tavarria auTois i xvetwTigols eien Tis, 5h ET15H nv TY dToT]ov kai N 
TW dVEMEY 4700 QaivorTas N.! Fuſtin. Apolog. 1. | 

Nec, quid defendere debeant, ſcientes; nec q 
aſſerunt, quicunque diſſentiunt. Lactant. Lib. III. 


uid refutare. Incurſantque paſſim fine delectu omnia quæ 
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CLarxe. whole Matter, is excellently ſet forth by La&#antius : The Philoſophers, faith © he, 
take them All together, did indeed diſcover all the particular Doctrines of true Re- 
ligion : But becauſe each one endeavoured to confute what the others aſſerted; and no 
One's fingle Scheme was in all it's Parts confiſtent, and agreeable to Reaſon and 
Truth; and none of them were able to collect into One whole and entire Scheme, the 
ſeveral Truths diſperſed among them All ; therefore they are not able to maintain 
and defend what they had diſcovered. And again; having ſet down a brief Sum- 
mary of the whole Doctrine and Defign of true Religion, from the Original to 
the Conſummation of all Things: This entire Scheme, ſays he, becauſe the Phi- 
hoſophers were ignorant of, therefore they were not able to comprehend the Truth; not- 
withſtanding that they ſaw and diſcovered fingly, almoſt all the Particulars of which 
the whole Scheme conſiſts. But this was done by different Men, and at different 
Times, and in different Manners ; (with various Mixture of different Errors, in 
what every one diſcovered of Truth ſingly;) and without finding the Connexion of 
the Cauſes, and Conſequences, and Reaſons of Things ; from the mutual Dependencies 
of which, the Compleatneſs and Perfection of the whole Scheme ariſes. Whereas, had 
there been any Man, who could have collected and put together in Order all the 
ſeveral Truths, which were taught ſingly and ſcatteredly by Philoſophers of all the 
different Sects, and have made up out of them One entire conſiſtent Scheme; truly he 
would not have differed much from Us Chriſtians: But This, it was not poſſible 
for any Man to do, without having the true Syſtem of Things firſt Revealed to him. 
And thſs F. LASTLY: Even thoſe Things, which the Philoſophers were not only 


- 775 e Themſelves certain of, but which they have alſo been able to prove and explain 


were abe to Others with ſufficient Clearneſs and Plainneſs ; ſuch as are the moſt obvious 
% prove and neceſſary Duties of Life ; they have not yet had Authority enough to in- 


d ex- . 4 | 5 
— force and inculcate upon Mens Minds with ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion, as to in- 


7 and di. fluence and govern the general Practice of the World. The Truths which they 
ftinttly proved by ſpeculative Reaſon, wanted ſtill ſome more ſenſible Authority to 


2 back them, and make them of more Force and Efficacy in Practice: And the 


not fuffici * Precepts which they laid down, however evidently reaſonable and fit to be 
pe obeyed, ſeemed ſtill to want Weight, and to be but the Precepts of Men. 


rity to en- 


| force in Hence ? none of the Philoſophers, even of thoſe who taught the cleareſt and 
Pradic. certaineſt Truths, and offered the beſt and wiſeſt Inſtructions, and inforced them 
with the ſtrongeſt Motives that could be; were yet ever able to work any re- 
markable Change, in the Minds and Lives of any conſiderable Part of Man- 

kind; as the Preaching of Chriſt and his Apoſtles undeniably did. Nor does it 

appear in Hiſtory that * any Number of Socrates s or Plato's Followers, were con- 

vinced 


Totam igitur veritatem, & omne divinz religionis arcanum Philoſophi attigerunt. Sed aliis refellentibus, 
defendere id, quod invenerant, nequiverunt ; quia ſingulis ratio non quadravit ; nec ea, quæ vera ſenſerant, in 
ſummam redigere potuerunt. Lactant. Lib. VII. 

t Quam ſummam, quia Philoſophi non comprehenderunt ; nec veritatem comprehendere protuerunt ; quamvis 
ea fere, quibus ſumma ipſa conſtat, & viderint & explicaverint. Sed diverſi ac diversè illa omnia protulerunt, 
non annectentes nec cauſas rerum, nec conſequentias, nec rationes ; ut ſummam illam, quæ continet univerſa, 
& compingerent & complerent. La#ant. Lib. VII. | 

Quod fi extitiſſet aliquis qui veritatem ſparſam per ſingulos, per ſectaſque diffuſam, colligeret in unum, ac re- 
digeret in corpus; is profecto non diſſentiret a nobis. Sed hoc nemo facere, niſi veri peritus ac ſciens, poteſt. 
Verùm autem non niſi ejus ſcire eft, qui fit doctus a Deo. Id. ibid. | 

u Platonis documenta, quamvis ad rem multum conferant, tamen parum habent Firmitatis ad probandam & 
implendam veritatem. Lactant. Lib. VII. | 

x Quid ergo ? nihilne illi [Philoſophi] ſimile præcipiunt? Imo permulta, & ad verum frequenter accedunt. 
Sed nihil ponderis habent illa præcepta, quia ſunt humana; & auctoritate majori, id eſt, divina illa carent. 
Nemo igitur credit; quia tam ſe hominem putat eſſe qui audit, quam eſt ille qui præcipit. La#ant. Lib. III. 

_ Y "ErTorur ο av dAnbever Tos Surndirras . Tis dxgoales Tov AEyopirar iTw Bievta, 
ws TE&TQV rg £XoVTQV. AtaTiberTai IL alot xal KXer5ravol aegh Ts dT auTQVY KANIMals AN- 
AUTO» aiav@,— ⁰,ji & Kai Kiag®- N 6 RN , G, Tives ditribnoav apt aiwricy zoadotur, 
d rd re Kat Sa Ynyar. Origen. adverſ. Celſ. Lib. VIII. 55 

: Hage 4e Tols "EAANG# 685 Tis bald, x vx vide tr dH , xa tis Tlontuas, Aer AN 
a 4TWTE Kd} poyOnegTdTes Bis üνονοοοονπν / 76 Ines, & Abe Tore of Sadixa, dN aict 
Xl BOAXMATALTIES elTIVEs Yo pueror Gapgerar R Lem. Lib. III. : 

Da mihi virum qui fit iracundus, Qc. Numquis hæc Philoſophorum, &c. Lactant. Lib, III. See this Paſſage 
gited above, pag. 125. | 
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vinced of the Excellency of true Virtue, or the Certainty of it's final Reward, in Craze. 
ſuch a manner as to be willing to lay down their Lives for it's ſake ; as in- V. 
numerable of the Diſciples of Chriſt, are known to have done. In Speculation, 
indeed, it may, perhaps, ſeem poſſible, that notwithſtanding it muſt be con- 
feſſed Philoſophy cannot diſcover any complete and ſatisfactory Remedy for 
paſt Miſcarriages, yet the Precepts and Motives offered by the beſt Philoſo- 
phers, might at leaſt be ſufficient to amend and reform Mens Manners for the 
future. But in Experience and Practice it hath on the contrary appeared to be 
altogether impoſſible, for Philoſophy and bare Reaſon to reform Mankind effe- 
ctually, without the Aſſiſtance of ſome higher Principle. For, tho' the bare na- 
tural Poſſibility of the Thing, cannot indeed eaſily be denied; yet, in this Caſe, 
(as Cicero excellently expreſſes * it) in Hike manner as in Phyſic it matters nothing, 
whether a Diſeaſe be ſuch as that no Man does, or no Man can recover from it; jo 
neither does it make any Difference, whether by Philoſophy no Man is, or no Man can be 
made wiſe and good. So that, without ſome great Help and Aſſiſtance, Mankind 
is plainly Jet in a very bad State. Indeed in the original uncorrupted State of 
Human Nature, before the Mind. of Man was depraved with prejudicate Opi- 
nions, corrupt Affections, and vicious Inclinations, Cuſtoms, and Habits ; right 
Reaſon may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have been a ſufficient Guide, and a Principle 
powerful enough to preſerve Men in the conſtant Practice of their Duty. But 
in the preſent Circumſtances and Condition of Mankind, the wiſeſt and moſt 
ſenſible of the Philoſophers themſelves have not been backward to complain, 

that they found the Under/tandings of Men fo dark and cloudy, their Wills fo byaſſed 
and inclined to Evil, their Paſſions ſo outragious and rebelling againſt Reaſon, that 
they looked upon the Rules and Laws of right Reaſon, as very hardly practicable, 
and which they had very little Hopes of ever being able to perſuade the World 
to ſubmit to. In a word, they confeſſed that Human Nature was ſtrangely cor- 
rupted ; and they acknowledged this Corruption to be a Diſeaſe whereof they 
knew not the true Cauſe, and could not find out a ſufficient Remedy. So that 
the great Duties of Religion were laid down by them as Matters of Speculation 
and Diſpute, rather than as the Rules of Action; and not ſo much urged upon the 
Hearts and Lives of Men, as propoſed to the Admiration of thoſe, who thought 

them hardly poſſible to be effectually practiſed by the generality of Men. To 
remedy all theſe Diſorders, and conquer all theſe Corruptions, there was plainly 
wanting ſome extraordinary and ſupernatural Afitance; which was above the 
Reach of bare Reaſon and Philoſophy to procure, and yet without which the 


Philoſophers themſelves were ſenſible there“ could never be any truly Great 
Men. | | 


VII. FOR theſe Reaſons there was plainly wanting a Divine Revelation, 70 recover 
Mankind out of their univerſally degenerate Eſtate, into a State ſuitable to the origi- 
nal Excellency of their Nature. Which Divine Revelation, both the Neceſſities of 

Men, and their natural Notions of God, gave them reaſonable Ground to expect and 

hope for: As appears from the Acknowledgments which the beſt and wiſeſt of the 
Heathen Philoſophers themſekves have made, of their Senſe of the Neceſſity and 
Want of ſuch a Revelation; and from their Expreſſions of the Hopes they had 
entertained, that God would fome time or other vouchſafe it unto them. 

1. THERE was plainly wanting a Divine Revelation, to recover Mankind out 4 Divine 
of their univerſal Corruption and Degeneracy : And without ſuch a Revelation, 8 
it was not poſſible that the World ſhould ever be effectually reformed. For if, weary 
(as has been before particularly ſhown) the groſs and ſtupid Ignorance, the in- fr Re 
numerable Prejudices and vain Opinions, the ſtrong Paſſions and Appetites of 9.2.2, 
Senſe, and the many vicious Cuſtoms and Habits, which the generality of Man- 
kind continually labour under; make it undeniably too difficult a Work, for Men 
of all Capacities to diſcover every one for himſelf, by the bare Light of Nature, all 


a Nam fi, conſenſu omnium Philoſophorum, ſapientiam nemo aſſequitur; in ſummis malis omnes ſumus, qui- | 
bus vos optime conſultum a Diis immortalibus dicitis. Nam ut nihil intereſt utrum nemo waleat, an nemo 


15 _ ; fic non intelligo quid interſit, utrum nemo fit ſapiens, an nemo e poſit, Cic. de Natura Deor. 
ib. III. | | : 


Nemo unquam vir magnus, fine Divino Afiatu fuit. Cicero. 
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Craxxx. the particular Branches of their Duty; but moſt Men, in the preſent State of 

—— Things, have manifeſtly need of much Teaching, and particular Inſtruction : 

I thoſe who were beſt able to diſcover the Truth, and inſtruct others therein, 

namely, the Wiſeſt and Beſt of the Philoſophers, were Themſelves unavoidably 

altogether ignorant of ſome Doctrines, and very doubtful and uncertain of others, 

abſolutely neceſſary to the bringing about that great End, the Reformation of Man- 

kind: If thoſe Truths, which they were themſelves very certain of, they were not 

yet able to prove and explain clearly enough, to vulgar Underſtandings: I even 

thoſe Things which they proved ſufficiently, and explained with all Clearneſs they 

had not yet Authority enough to enforce and inculcate upon Mens Minds with ſo 

ſtrong an Impreſſion, as to influence and govern the general Practice of the World; 

nor pretended to afford Men any ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, which yet was very ne- 

ceſſary to ſo great a Work: And yf, after all, in the Diſcovery of ſuch Matters 

as are the great Motives of Religion, Men are apt to be more eaſily worked upon, 

and more ſtrongly affected, by good Teſtimony, than by the ſtricteſt abſtract Ar- 

guments: So that, upon the whole, it is plain the Philoſophers were never by 

any means well qualified to reform Mankind with any conſiderable Succeſs : 

Then there was evidently wanting ſome particular Revelation, which might ſupply 

all theſe Defects. There was plainly a Neceſſity of ſome particular Revelation, to 

diſcover © in what Manner, and with what kind of external Service, God might 

acceptably be worſhipped. There was a Neceflity of ſome particular Revelation, to 

diſcover what Expiation God would accept for Sin; by which the Authority, Ho- 

nour, and Dignity of his Laws might be effectually vindicated. There was a Neceſ- 

ſity of ſome particular Revelation, to“ give Men full Aſſurance of the Truth of thoſe 

great Motives of Religion, the Rewards and Puniſhments of a Future State; which, 

notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt Arguments of Reaſon, Men could not yet forbear 

doubting of. In fine, there was a Neceſſity of ſome particular Divine Revelation, to 

make the whole Doctrine of Religion clear and obvious to all Capacities, to add 

Weight and Authority to the plaineſt Precepts, and to furniſh Men with extraordinary 

Aſjiſtances to enable them to overcome the Corruptions of their Nature. And with- 

out the Ailiſtance of ſuch a Revelation, it is manifeſt it was not poſſible that the 

World could ever be effectually reformed. I may even give over, faith * Socrates, 

all Hopes of amending Mens Manners for the future, unleſs God be pleaſed to ſend you. 

fome Other Perſon to inſtruf you. And Plato: Whatever, faith * he, is ſet right 

and as it ſhould be, in the preſent Evil State of the World; can be ſo only by the 
particular Interpoſition of God. 1875 

That it 2. SINCE therefore there was plainly and confeſſedly wanting a Divine Reve- 

avas agree- lation, to relieve the Neceſſities of Men in their Natural State: And ſince no Man 


able to the 


Dizates of can preſume to ſay, that it is inconſiſtent with any of the Attributes of God, or 
Nature unbecoming the Wiſdom of the Creator of all Things, to ſupply that Want; to 
2 %%, reveal to his Creatures more fully the Way to Happineſs; to make more particular 
5422 Diſcoveries of his Will to them; to ſet before them in a clearer Light, the 
bope for Rewards and Puniſhments of a Future State; to explain in what manner he will 
/«c> 4.4 be pleaſed to be worſhipped; and to declare what Satisfaction he will accept for 
lation, Sin, and upon what Conditions he will receive returning Sinners: Nay, fince, on 

the contrary, it ſeems more ſuitable to our natural Notions of the Goodneſs and 

Mercy of God, to ſuppoſe that he ſhould do all this, than not : It follows unde- 

niably, that it was molt reaſonable, and agreeable to the Dictates of Nature, to 


expect or hope for ſuch a Divine Revelation. The generality of the Heathen 
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World, who were far more equal and leſs prejudiced Judges in this matter, than Cane. 
modern Deiſts; were ſo fully perſuaded, that the great Rules for the Conduct of WY 
Human Life, muſt receive their Authority from Heaven; that their chief -Law- 

givers thought it not a ſufficient Recommendation of their Laws, that they were 
agreeable to the Light of Nature ; unleſs they pretended alſo, that they received 

them from God. But I have no need in this Argument, to make uſe of the 
Examples -of Idolatrous Law-givers. The Philoſophers themſelves, the Beſt and 
Wiſeſt, and the leaſt ſuperſtitious of them, that ever lived; were not aſhamed to 
confeſs openly, their Senſe of the Want of a Divine Revelation; and to declare 

their Judgment, that it was moſt natural and truly agreeable to right and ſound 
Reaſon, to hope for ſomething of that Nature. There is, beſides the ſeveral 
Places before cited, a moſt excellent Paſſage in Plato to this purpoſe; one of 

the moſt remarkable Paſſages indeed in his whole Works ; tho' not quoted by 

any that I have met with; which therefore I think highly worthy to be tran- 
ſcribed at large, as a juſt and unanſwerable Reproach to all thoſe who deny 

that there is any Want or Need of a Revelation. It ſeems beſt to me, faith “ So- 


crates to one of his Diſciples, that we empect quietly ; nay it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, that we wait with Patience, till 18 time as we can learn certainly, how 
we ought to behave ourſelves both towards God and towards Men. When will that 
time come, replies the Diſciple; and who is it that will teach us this? For 
methinks I earneſily defire to ſee and know Who the Perſon is, that will do it. 


It is one, anſwers Socrates, who has now a Concern for you. But in like man- 


ner, as Homer relates, that Minerva took away the Miſt from before Diomedes's 


Eyes, that he might be able to diſtinguiſh one Perſon from another ; fo tt is ne- 
ceſſary that the Miſt which is now before your Mind, be firſt taken away, that 


afterwards you may learn to diſtinguiſh rightly between Good and Evil; for, gs 
yet, you are not able to do it. Let the Perſon you mentioned, replies the Diſ- 
ciple, tate away this Miſt, or whatever elſe it be, as Joon as he pleaſes : For J ; 


am willing to do any thing he ſhall direct, whoſoever this Perſon be, ſo that I 
may but become @ good Man. Nay, anſwers Socrates, That Perſon has a won- 


derful Readineſs and Willingneſs to do all this for you. It will be beſt then, re- 
plies the Diſciple, to forbear offering any more Sacrifices, till the time that 
this Perſon appears. You judge very well, anſwers Socrates; it will be much 
fafer ſo to do, than to run ſo great a Hazard of offering Sacrifices, which you 
know not whether they are acceptable to God or no. Well then, replies the Diſ- 
1 ciple, we will then make our Offerings to the Gods, when That Day comes : And 
1 T hope, God willing, it may not be far off. And, in another place, the ſame 
Author having given a large Account of that moſt excellent Diſcourſe, which 
Socrates made a little before his Death, concerning the great Doctrines of Re- 

ligion, the Immortality of the Soul, and the Certainty of a Life to come; he 
introduces one of his Diſciples replying in the following manner: I am, 

Hith i he, of the ſame Opinion with you, O Socrates, concerning theſe Things ; 

| men that 
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CLarks. that, to diſcover the certain Truth of them, in this preſent Life, is either abſolutely 
&VV 7mpoſſible for us, or at leaſt exceeding difficult. Yet not to enquire with our utmoſt 
Diligence into what can be ſaid abaut them, or to give over our Inquiry before we 
have carried our Search as far as poſſible, is a ſign of a mean and low Spirit. On 
the contrary, we ought therefore by all means to do one of theſe two things; either, 
by bearkening to Inſtruction, and by our own diligent Study, to find out the Truth; 
or, if that be abſolutely impoſſible, then to fx our Foot upon that which to human 
Reaſon, after the utmoſt Search, appears beſt and moſt probable ; and, truſfling to 
| That, venture upon that Botfom to direct the Courſe of our Lives accordingly. Unleſs 
a Man could have ſtill ſome more ſure and certain Conduct to carry him through this 
Life ; ſuch as a Divine Diſcovery of the Truth would be. I ſhall mention but one 
Inſtance more, and that is of Porphyry; who, tho' he lived after our Saviour's 
time, and had a moſt inveterate Hatred to the Chriſtian Revelation in particular, 
yet & confeſſes in general, that he was ſenſible there was wanting ſome z7ver/al 
Method of delivering Mens Souls, which no Sect of Philoſophy had yet found out. 
The Un 3. Tus Senſe of the Antient and Wiſeſt Philoſophers, is much departed from 
mow by Modern Deiſts, who contend that there was no Want, no Need of a Reve- 
deraDeifs, lation; that Philoſophy and right Reaſon was of itſelf ſufficiently able, to in- 
in deryivg ſtruct and preſerve Men in the Practice of their Duty; and that nothing was to be 


th IW, . 8 : . . 
pe” Uk. expected from Revelation. But beides what has been already intimated concern- 


a Revela- ing the extreme Barbarity of the preſent Heathen World, and what the Philoſo- 
__ phers, both Greeks and Latins, have confeſſed concerning the State of the more 
civilized Nations wherein they lived; I think we may ſafely appeal even to our 
Adverſaries themſelves, whether the Teſtimony of Chriſt, (without conſidering at 
preſent what Truth and Evidence it has) concerning the Immortality of the Soul, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments of a Future State, have not had (notwith- 
ſtanding all the Corruptions of Chriſtians) viſibly in Experience and Effect 
a greater and more powerful Influence upon the Lives and Actions of Men, 
than the Reaſonings of all the Philoſophers that ever were in the World: Jhe- 
ther credible Teſtimony, and the Belief and Authority of Revelation, be not in 
itſelf as it were a Light held to the Conſciences of ſtupid and careleſs Men ; and 
the moſt natural and proper Means that can be imagined, to awaken and rouze 
up many of thoſe, who would be little affected with all the ſtrict Arguments and 
abſtract Reaſonings in the World. And, to bring this Matter to a ſhort Iſſue; 
whether in Chriſtian Countries, (at leaſt where Chriſtianity is profeſſed in any tole- 
rable degree of Purity) the Generality even ® of the meaner and moſt vulgar and 
ignorant People have not truer and worthier Notions of God, more juſt and right 
Apprehenſions concerning his Attributes and Perfections, a deeper Senſe of the 
Difference of Good and Evil, a greater Regard to moral Obligations and to the 
plain and moſt neceſſary Duties of Life, and a more firm and univerſal Expectation 
of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; than in any Heathen Country, 
any conſiderable Number of Men were ever found to have had. 
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I r may here perhaps be pretended by Modern Deiſts, that the great Igno- Care. 
rance and undeniable Corruptneſs of the whole Heathen World has always been 
owing, not to any abſolute Inſufficiency of the Light of Nature itſelf, but meerly = x 
to the Fault of the ſeveral particular Perſons, in not ſufficiently improving that a», Ukof 
Light; and that Deiſts Now, in Places where Learning and right Reaſon are cul- PivineRe- 
tivated, are well able to diſcover and explain all the Obligations and Motives of pd 
Morality, without believing any thing of Revelation. But this, even tho' it were 
true, (as, in the Senſe they intend, it by no means is; becauſe, as has been before 
ſhown, there are ſeveral very neceſſary Truths not poſſible to be diſcovered with 
any -Certainty by the bare Light of Nature : But) ſuppoſing it, I fay, to be true, 
that all the Obligations and Motives of Morality could poſſibly be diſcovered and 
explained clearly, by the meer Light of Nature alone; yet even This would 
not at all prove, that there is no need of Revelation. For, whatever the bare 
Natural Poſſibility was; it is certain in Fa#, the Wiſeſt Philoſophers of Old * never See an 
were able to do it to any effectual purpoſe, but always willingly acknowledged 88 
that they ſtill wanted ſome higher Aſſiſtance. And as to the great Pretences of Ch 
Modern Deiſts; it is to be obſerved, that the Clearneſs of moral Reaſonings was %% 27/7 
much improved, and the Regard to a Future State very'much increaſed, even in 3 
Heathen Writers, after the coming of Chriſt. And almoſt all the Things that 133. 
are ſaid wiſely and truly by modern Deiſts, are plainly borrowed from That Reve- 
lation, which they refuſe to embrace ; and without which, they could never have 
been able to have faid the ſame Things. Now, indeed, when our whole Duty, 
with it's true Motives, is clearly revealed to us, it's Precepts appear plainly agree- 
able to Reaſon; and Conſcience readily approves what is Good, as it condemns 
what is Evil: Nay, after our Duty is thus made known to us, it is eaſy not only 
to ſee it's Agreement wth Reaſon, but alſo to begin and deduce it's Obligation 
from Reaſon, But had we been utterly deſtitute of all revealed Light; then, to 
have diſcovered our Duty in all Points, with the true Motives of it, merely by 
the Help of Natural Reaſon; would have been a Work of Nicety, Pains and 
Labour ; like groping for an unknown Way, in the Obſcure Twilight. What 
Ground have any modern Deiſts to imagine, that if they themſelves had lived 
without the Light of the Goſpel, they ſhould have been wiſer than Socrates and 
Plato and Cicero? How are they certain, they ſhould have made ſuch a right 
Uſe of their Reaſon, as to have diſcovered the Truth exactly, without being 
any way led aſide by Prejudice or Neglect? If their Lot had been among the 
Vulgar ; how are they ſure they ſhould have been ſo happy, or ſo conſiderate, 
as not to have been involved in that Idolatry and Superſtition, which overſpread 
the whole World? If they had joined themſelves to the Philgſopbers, which 
dect would they have choſen to have followed? And what Book would they 
have reſolved upon, to be the adequate Rule of their Lives and Converſations ? 

Or, if they ſhould have ſet up for Themſelves, how are they certain they ſhould 
have been ſkilful and unprejudiced enough, to have deduced the ſeveral Branches 
of their Duty, and applied them to the ſeveral Caſes of Life, by Argumenta- 
tion and Dint of Reaſon ? It is one thing to ſee that thoſe Rules of Life, which 
are beforehand plainly and particularly laid before us, are perfectly agreeable to 
Reaſon ; and another thing to find out thoſe Rules merely by the Light of Reaſon, 
without their having firſt been any otherwiſe made known, We ſee that even 
many of thoſe, who profeſs to govern their Lives by the plain written Rule of 
an inſtituted and revealed Religion, are yet moſt miſerably ignorant of their Duty: 
And how can any Man be ſure he ſhould have made ſo good Improvement of 
his Reaſon, as to have underſtood it perfectly in all it's Parts, without any ſuch 
Help? We ſee that many of thoſe, who profeſs to believe firmly that great and 
everlaſting Happineſs, which Chriſt has promiſed to Obedience; and that great 
and eternal Miſery, which Chriſt has threatened to Diſobedience ; are yet hur- 
ried away by their Luſts and Paſſions to tranſgreſs the Conditions of that Co- 
venant, to which theſe Promiſes and theſe Threatenings are annexed. And 
how can any Man be ſure he ſhould be able to overcome thoſe great Tempta- 
tions, if theſe mighty Motives were 4% diſtinctly known, or leſs powerfully en- 
Vol. II. Nn forced? 
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CLaRxE. forced? But poo he could, and that by Strength of Reaſon he could demon- 
LY ſtrate to himſelf theſe Things with all Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſi; yet could All Men 
do ſo? Aſſuredly all Men are not equally capable of being Philoſophers, though 
all Men are equally obliged to be Religious. At leaſt thus much is certain, that 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of another World, the great Motives of Religion, 
cannot be ſo powerfully enforced, to the influencing the Lives and Practice of all 
ſorts of Men, by one who ſhall undertake to demonſtrate the Reality of them 

by abſtract Reaſon and Arguments; as by one who ſhowing ſufficient Credentials 
of his having been himſelf in that other State, ſhall aſſure them of the Truth and 
Certainty of theſe Things, But after all, the Queſtion does not really lie here, 
The Truth, at the bottom, is plainly This. All the great Things that mo- 
dern Deiſts affect to ſay of right Reaſon, as to it's Sufficiency in diſcovering 
the Obligations and Motives of Morality ; is only a Pretence, to be made ule 
of, when they are oppoſing Chriſtianity. At other times, and in reality, they 
have no hearty Regard for Morality, nor for the natural Evidences of the Cer- 
tainty of a Future State, They are willing enough to believe, that Men periſh 

abſolutely at Death; and ſo they have no Concern to ſupport effectually the Cauſe 
of Virtue, nor care to make out any conſiſtent Scheme of Things; but una- 
voidably recur, in Truth, to downright Atheiſm. At leaſt, in the Manners of 
moſt of them, it is too plain and apparent, that abſolute Libertiniſm is the thing 
they really aim at: And however their Creed may pretend to be the Creed of 

| Deiſts, yet almoſt always their Practice is the Practice of very Atheiſts. 

Yet Gadd 4, To return therefore to the Argument. From what has been faid upon 
e this Head, it appears plainly, that it is agreeable to the natural Hopes and Ex- 
obliged, to pectations of Men, that is of right Reaſon duly improved; to ſuppoſe God 
«ford Men making ſome particular Revelation of his Will to Mankind, which may ſupply 
2 „the undeniable Defects of the Light of Nature. And at the fame time, it is 
welation. evident that ſuch a thing is by no means unworthy of the Divine Wiſdom, or 
inconſiſtent with any of the Attributes of God ; but rather, on the contrary, 
moſt ſuitable to them. Conſequently, conſidering the manifold Wants and Ne- 
ceſſities of Men, and the abundant Goodneſs and Mercy of God; there is great 
Ground from right Reaſon and the Light of Nature, to believe, that God would 
not always leave Men wholly deſtitute of ſo needful an Aſſiſtance, but would, at 
ſome time or other, actually afford it them. Yet it does not from hence at all 
follow, (as ſome have imagined,) that God is Obliged to make ſuch a Revelation. 
For then it muſt needs have been given in all Ages, and to all Nations; and 
might have been claimed and demanded as of Juſtice, rather than wiſhed for and 
deſired as of Mercy and condeſcending Goodneſs. But the forementioned Con- 
ſiderations are ſuch as might afford Men reaſonable Ground to hope for ſome Fa- 
vour of this kind, to be conferred at ſuch Time, and in ſuch Manner, and upon 
ſuch Perſons, as ſhould ſeem beſt to ſupreme infinite Wiſdom : At leaſt, they 

might well diſpoſe and prepare Men before-hand, whenever any Doctrine ſhould 
come accompanied with juſt and good Evidence of it's being ſuch a Revelation, 
to believe and embrace it with all readineſs. ay 5 
Har er I has been made uſe of, by + a modern Author, as his principal and ſtrongeſt 
Unive-ſe- Argument. againſt the Reaſonableneſs of believing any Revelation at all; that it 
þ n, is confeſſed there has been no Revelation univerſally owned and embraced as 
Objecion fuch, either in all Ages, or by all Nations in any Age. He pretends to acknow- 
775 75 ledge, that if the Doctrine of Chriſtianity was uni verſally entertained, he would 
Revela- not doubt of it's being truly a Revelation of the Will of God to Mankind, 
tio. But ſince, in fact, there is no inſtituted Religion univerſally received as a Divine 
+ Dances Revelation ; and there are ſeveral Nations to whom the Chriſtian Doctrine in par- 
of Reaſon, ticular, was never ſo much as preached, nor ever came to their Knowledge at 
bag. 197, all; he concludes, that, what is not univerſal and equally made known to All 
e. Men, cannot be needful for Any; and conſequently, that there never was any real 
Want of a Revelation at all, nor any Ground to think any further Aſſiſtance 
neceſſary to enable Men to anſwer all the Ends of their Creation than the 
bare Light of Nature. This ha the Sum and Strength of this Author's Reaſoning ; 
0 | | and 
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and herein all the Deniers of Revelation agree with him. Now, (not to take C:anxs. 
notice here, that it is by no means impoſſible, but all Men may be capable of A 
receiving ſome Benefit from a Revelation, which yet a great part of them may 
have never heard of:) If theſe Mens Reaſoning was true, it would follow by the 
ſame Argument, that neither was Natural Religion neceſſary to enable Men to 
anſwer the Ends of their Creation, For tho' all the Truths of Natural Religion, 
are indeed certainly diſcoverable by the due Uſe of right Reaſon alone; yet it is 
evident All Men are not endued with the ſame Faculties and Capacities, nor have 
they All equally afforded to them the fame Means of making that Diſcovery : As 
theſe Gentlemen themſelves, upon ſome Occaſions, are willing enough to own, 
when they are deſcribing the barbarous Ignorance of ſome poor Indian Nations. 
And conſequently, the Knowledge of Natural Religion being, in Fact, by no 
means univerſal ; it will follow that there is no great Neceſſity even of That; 
but that Men may do very well without it, in performing the Functions of the 
Animal Life, and directing themſelves wholly by the Inclinations of Senſe. And 
thus theſe Gentlemen mult at laſt be forced to let go all moral Obligations, and 
ſo recur unavoidably to abſolute Atheiſm. The Truth is: As God was not obliged, 
to make all his Creatures equal; to make Men, Angels ; or to endue All Men, 
with the ſame Faculties and Capacities as Any: So neither is he bound to 
make All Men capable of the /ame Degree or the /ame Kind of Happineſs, or to 
afford All Men the very ſame Means and Opportunities of obtaining it. There 
is ground enough, from the Conſideration of the manifeſt Corruption of Human 
Nature, to be ſo far ſenſible of the Want of a Divine Revelation, as that right 
Reaſon and the Light of Nature itſelf will lead a wiſe and conſiderate Man to 
think it very probable, that the infinitely merciful and good God may actually 
vouchſafe to afford Men ſome ſuch ſupernatural Aſſiſtance : And conſequently 
ſuch a Perſon will be very willing, ready, and prepared to entertain a Doctrine 
which ſhall at any time come attended with juſt and good Evidence of it's bein 
truly a Revelation of the Will of God, But it does not at all from hence f 
low, either that God is abſolutely bound to make ſuch a Revelation ; or that, if 
he makes it, it muſt equally be made to All Men; or that, ſince in Fact it is 
not made to All, therefore there is no Reaſon to believe that there is any Need 
or any Probability of it's being made to Any, 


_ * — * 


VIII. THERE is no other Religion now in the World, but the Chriſtian, 
that has any juſt Pretence or tolerable. Appearance of Reaſon, to be eſteemed ſuch a 
Divine Revelation : And . Cbriſtianity be not true, there is no Revelation 
of the Will of God at all made to Mankind. _ | 

T x15 Propoſition will eaſily be granted by all Modern Unbelievers: and there- 
fore I need not be particular in the Proof of it. EEE ng 

Tur Mabometan Religion, was founded by a vicious Perſon, propoſes ridi- Yb 
culous and trifling Doctrines to be believed, was propagated merely by Violence ;,, Rel. 
and Force of Arms, was confirmed by no public and unconteſtable Miracles, gien. 
promiſes vain and ſenſual Rewards to it's . Profeſſors, and 1s every way encom- 
paſſed with numberleſs ſuch Abſurdities and Inconſiſtencies (as thoſe who have 
given us Accounts of the Life of Mahomet, and the Nature of his Religion, have 
abundantly made out; and is ſufficiently evident even from the Alcoran itſelf;) 
that there is no great Danger of it's impoſing upon rational and confiderate 
Men. | 1 
Tur FJeuiſb Religion, was founded wholly upon the Expectation of a Meſ- Y = 
ſiah to come. And the Time of his Appearance was limited by ſuch plain 2 
and determinate Prophecies, that what Difficulties ſoever there may be in com- 

uting the very nice and exact Time of their Completion; or what different 
Period ſoever may be fixed, from whence to begin ſeveral Computations ; yet 
the Time of their being fulfilled, is now, in all poſſible ways of computing, ſo 
very far elapſed, that, if the Chriſtian Doctrine be falſe, there is no Suppoſition 
left, upon which the Jewiſb Religion can, with any Colour of Reaſon, be be- 
lieved to be true. 5 85 e R | 

T 
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CLarxe. TIT being evident therefore, that either the Chriſtian Revelation is true, or elſe 
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vx (how great Want ſoever there may be of it) there is no ſuch Thing as Revelation 


at all: It remains that I proceed to conſider what pofitrve and direct Evidence 
there is, to prove the actual Truth of this Divine Revelation. 


IX. THE Chriſtian Religion, conſidered in it's primitive Simplicity, and as 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, has all the Marks and Proofs of being actually and 
truly a Divine Revelation; that any Divine Revelation, ſuppofing it was true, 
could reaſonably be imagined or defired to have. 

The Mark T H E neceſſary Marks and Proofs of a Religion coming from God, are theſe. 
9 . Firſt, That the Duties it enjoins, be all ſuch as are agreeable to our natural No- 
To from tions of God; and perfective of the Nature, and conducive to the Happineſs 
God. and Well-being of Men. And that the Do&rines it teaches, be all ſuch ; as, tho 
not indeed diſcoverable by the bare Light of Nature, yet, when diſcovered by Re- 
velation, may be conſiſtent with, and agreeable to, ſound and unprejudiced Rea- 
ſon. For otherwiſe, no Evidence whatſoever, can be of ſo great Force to prove 
that any Doctrine is True; as it's being either contradictory in itſelf, or wicked 
in it's Tendency, is, to prove that it muſt neceſſarily be Falſe. Secondly, For the 
fame Reaſon, the Motives likewiſe, by which it is recommended to Mens Belief 
and Practice; and all the peculiar Circumſtances, with which it is attended; 
muſt be ſuch as are ſuitable to the excellent Wiſdom of God, and fitted to amend 
the Manners, and perfect the Minds of Men. Laſtly, It muſt moreover be poſi- 
tively and directiy proved to come from God, by ſuch certain Signs and Matters 
of Fa#, as may be undeniable Evidences of it's Author's having actually a Di- 
vine Commiſſion. For otherwiſe, as no Evidence can prove a Doctrine to come 
from God, if it be either Impoſſible or Wicked in itſelf; ſo on the other 
hand, neither can any degree of Goodneſs or Excellency in the Doctrine itſelf, 
make it demonſtrably certain, but only highly probable, to have come from God; 
unleſs it has moreover ſome poſitive and direct Evidence of it's being actually 
Revealed. 

TA E entire Proof therefore of this Propoſition, muſt be made by an In- 
duction of Particulars, as follows. 22855 | 

| | | / 

X. Firſt, The Practical Duties which the Chriſtian Religion enjoins, are all ſuch, 
as are moſt agreeable to our natural Notions of God, and moft perfect of the Na- 
ture, and conducive to the Happineſs and Well-being of Men. That is; Chriſtianit 
even in this fingle reſpect, as containing alone, and in one confiſtent Syſtem, all the 
wiſe and good Precepts, (and thoſe improved, augmented, and exalted to the higheſt 

Degree of Perfection) that ever were taught fingly and ſcatteredly, and many times 
but very corruptly, by the ſeveral Schools of the Philoſophers ; and this without a 
Mixture of the fond, abſurd, and ſuperſtitious Practices of any of theſe Philoſophers ; 
ought to be embraced and practiſed by all rational and confidering Deiſts, who will 
att confiſtently, and fleadily purſue the Conſequences of their own Principles; as at 
leaſt the beſt Scheme and Sect of Philsſophy, that ever was 15 up in the World; and 
highly probable, even tho it had no external Evidence, to be of Divine Original. 
The P- THIS Propoſition is fo very evident, that the greateſt Adverſaries of the Chri- 
bac, tian Inſtitution have never been able to deny it any otherwiſe, than by confound- 


proved, in » 


| %e ſever) ing the Inventions of Men, the Superſtitious Practices of particular Perſons, or 


Ioflances the corrupt Additions of certain particular Churches or Societies of Chriſtians, 
Hag. with the pure and fimple Precepts of the Goſpel of Chriſt. In all thoſe In- 
ſtances of Duty, which pure and uncorrupt Chriſtianity enjoins, the Propoſition 
is manifeſt and altogether undeniable. The Duties of Love, Fear, and Adora- 
tion, which the Chriſtian Religion obliges us to render unto God, are ſo plainl 
incumbent upon us from the Conſideration of the excellent Attributes of the 
Divine Nature, and our Relation to him as our Creator and Preſerver; that no 
Man who conſiders, can think himſelf free from the Obligations which our Re- 
ligion lays upon him to practiſe theſe Duties; without denying the very Being of 
God, and acting contrary to the Reaſon and all the natural Notions of his own 
* Mind, 


— 
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Mind. It is placing the true and acceptable Worſhip of God, not ſo much in Cre. 
any poſitive and ritual Obſervances, as in approaching bim with pure Hearts and 
undefiled Bodies, with unfeigned Repentance for all paſt Miſcarriages, and ſin- 
cere Reſolutions of conſtant Obedience for the future ; in praying to him for 
whatever we want, and returning him our moſt hearty Thanks for what- 
ever good Things we receive; with ſuch Dependence and Humility, ſuch 
Submiſſion, "Truſt, and Reliance, as are the proper Affections of dutiful Chil- 
dren ; all this is plainly moſt agreeable to our Natural Notions and Apprehenſions 
of God. And that the Prayers of ſinful and depraved Creatures, ſincerely re- 
penting, ſhould be offered up to God, and become prevalent with him, through 
and by the Interceſſion of a Mediator; is very conſonant to right and unpre- 
judiced Reaſon : I ſhall have occaſion to ſhow more particularly hereafter, when I 
come to conſider the Articles of our Belief. Again: The Duties of Juſtice, 
Equity, Charity, and Truth, which the Chriſtian Religion obliges us to exerciſc 
towards Men, are ſo apparently reaſonable in themſelves, and fo directly condu- 
» Ccive to the Happineſs of Mankind; that their unalterable Obligation is not only 
in great Meaſure deducible, from the bare Light of Nature and right Reaſon ; 
but even thoſe Men alſo, who have broken through all the Bonds of Natural 
Religion itſelf, and the Original Obligations of Virtue, have yet thought it 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of Society and the Well-being of Mankind, that 
the Obſervation of theſe Duties to ſome degree, ſhould be enforced by the 
Penalties of human Laws, And the additional Improvements, which our 
our Saviour has made to theſe Duties, by commanding his Diſciples 79 be as it 1 
were Lights in the World, and Examples of good Works to all Men; 70 be fo av. v. 
far from injuring others, that on the contrary they ſhould not indulge them- 16, Oe. 
ſelves in any degree of Anger or Paſſion; 7o ſeek Reconciliation immediately 
upon any Difference or Offence that may ariſe ; t bear Injuries patiently, rather 
than return Evil for Evil; 7 be always willing to forgive one another Their Treſ- 
paſſes, as they all expect Forgiveneſs at the Hands of God; to be kind and 
charitable to all Men; 70 aſſiſt readily, and be willing to do all good Offices, 
not only to their Friends, but even to their bittereſt Enemies alſo; in a word, 70 
| raiſe their Virtue and Goodneſs far above the common Practice of Men, extend- - 
ing their Charity univerſally in Imitation of the Goodneſs of God himſelf, who 
maketh the Sun to riſe on the Evil and on the Good, and ſendeth Rain on 
the Juſt, and on the Unjuſt: Theſe Precepts, I ſay, are ſuch, as no unprejudiced 
Philoſopher would have been unwilling to confeſs were the utmoſt Improvements 
of Morality, and to the higheſt degree perfective of human Nature. In like 
manner; the Duties of Sobriety, Temperance, Patience, and Contentment, which 
our Religion enjoins us to practiſe in Ourſelves, are ſo undeniably agreeable to 
the inward Conſtitution of human Nature, and ſo perfective of it, that the prin- 
cipal Deſign of all true Philoſophy has ever been to recommend and ſet off theſe 
Duties to the beſt Advantage ; though, as the. Philoſophers themſelves have always 
7 confeſſed, no Philoſophy was ever able to govern Mens Practice effectually in 
theſe reſpects. But the additional Precepts, and the new Weight and Autho- 
rity, which our Saviour has added to his Inſtructions of this kind; teaching 17444. v. 
his Diſciples to govern their very Thoughts, Deſires, and Inclinations; to con- 25. _ 
temn and get above all the Deſires of this preſent World, and to ſet their Af- 3 Lan 
fections principally upon that which is to come: Theſe are the Things, which, &c. 
when the Chriſtian Religion was in it's primitive and pureſt State, worked Men 
up actually to ſuch a Pitch of cheerful and generous Obedience to the Laws of 
God, and taught them to obtain ſuch a complete Victory over the World, and 
over all the Deſires and Appetites of Senſe ; as the beſt Philoſophers have ac- 
knowledged, their Inſtructions were never able to do. Laſtly, even thoſe pofitrve 
and external Obſervances, (the. Two Sacraments,) which are inſtituted in the 
Chriſtian Religion, as Means and Aſſiſtances to keep Men ſteadfaſt in the 
Practice of thoſe great and moral Duties which are the weightier Matters of 
the Law; even thoſe poſitive Inſtitutions (I ſay) are fo free from all Appearance 
of Superſtition and Vanity, and ſo wiſely fitted to the end for which they were 
deſigned, that no Adverſaries of Chriſtianity have ever been able to object any 
V0 Lo Ih, --: 5:5 Oo | : thing 
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Cra. thing at all againſt the Things themſelves, but only againſt certain Corruptions and 

LY Superſtitions, which ſome, who call themſelves Chriſtians, have, directly in oppoſi- 

tion to the true Deſign of Chriſtianity, introduced and annexed to them. For, what 

reaſonable Man can pretend to ſay, that it is any way unreaſonable or ſuperſtitious, 

for every Member of the Society to be folemnly admitted into his Profeſſion, by a 

plain and ſignificant Rite, intitling him to all the Privileges, and charging him 

with all the Obligations, which belong to the Members of that Society as ſuch ? 

which is the Deſign of One of the Sacraments : Or, that it 18 unreaſonable and ſuper- 

ſtitious, for Men frequently to commemorate with all Thankfulneſs the Love of 

their greateſt Benefactor, and humbly and ſuleninly to renew their Obligations and 
Promiſes of Obedience to him? which is the Deſign of the Other. 

This, « LET now any impartial Perſon judge, whether this be not a wiſe and excellent 

ar ＋ Inſtitution of practical Religion; highly conducive to the Happineſs of Mankind; 

Religion and worthy to be eſtabliſhed by a Revelation from God, when Men had confeſſedly 

eng corrupted themſelves to ſuch a degree, that not only the Light of Nature and 

Jem dec right Reaſon was altogether inſufficient to reſtore true Piety, but even That Light 

itſelf (as Cicero expteſsly acknowledges) no where appeared. Let any impartial 

Perſon judge, whether a Religion that tends thus manifeſtly to the Recovery of 

4 the rational Part of God's Creation, to reſtore Men to the Imitation and Likeneſs of 

God, and to the Dignity and higheſt Improvement of their Nature; has not with- 

in itſelf an intrinſic and very powerful Evidence of it's being truly Divine. Let 

any one read the fifth, jixth, and ſeventh Chapters of St Matthew's Goſpel, and judge 

if they do not, as it were, ſet before his Eyes ſuch a lovely Image and Repreſenta- 

tion of true Virtue, as Plato faid could not but charm Men with the higheſt De- 

gree of Love and Admiration imaginable. In a word; let any Man of an honeſt 

and fincere Mind conſider, whether That practical Doctrine has not even in 

Phil. iv. 8. ZZ/elf the greateſt Marks of a Divine Original; wherein whatſoever Things are rue, 

whatſoever Things are hone/t, whatſoever Things are u, whatſoever Things are 

fore whatſoever Things are lovely, whatſoever Things are of good Report, if there 

e any Virtue, if there be any thing Prazſe-worthy ; all theſe, and theſe only, are 

Things that are earneſtly recommended to Mens Practice. What wiſe Precept 

was ever delivered by any Philoſopher of any Sect, which is not more plainly 

laid down by our Saviour and his Apoſtles? And not only ſo; but enforced 

moreover with greater Efficacy and Strength ? founded upon nobler and more 

conſiſtent Principles? urged with greater Weight and Authority? and prefled with 

more powerful and affecting Arguments? Nay, neither is This all the Difference, 

even in reſpect barely of the Excellency of the Doctrine itſelf. For the Philoſo- 

phers taught indeed many excellent moral Truths; but ſome upon one Occaiion 

and upon one Set of Principles, ſome upon another; and every one of them were 

miſtaken in ſome Inſtances of Duty, and mingled particular Superſtitions and 

falſe Notions, with their good Inſtructions, and built their Do&r7ne upon no ſure 

Foundation of conſiſtent Principles; and All of them (as has been before ſhown) 

were very imperfect and deficient, and far from being able to make up an entire 

and complete Scheme of the whole Duty of Man in all Caſes. But now, v 7o 

put together all the wiſe and good Precepts that ever were delivered by any wiſe 

Men of any Sect and in any Age; 7 improve and exalt every one of them, to 

higheſt poſſible degree of Excellency and Perfection; 10 ſeparate and lay afide 

all the ſuperſtitious Opinions and Practices, that had been mixed by all or any of 

the different Sects of Philoſophers, or Teachers of Religion in any Nation, with 

their reſpective moral Inſtructions; and 70 ſupply all thoſe Doctrines, wherein both 

moral Philoſophy and the additional Inſtitutions of all Religions in the World, 

had, in the whole, been hitherto. altogether defictent ; and all this, in one plain, 

entire, 


n --- ut Naturz Lumen nuſquam appareat. Cic. Tuſe. Qu. Lib. III. See this Paſſage cited before at large, pag. 121. 

* Formam ipſam, & tanquam Faciem honeſti ; que fi Oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores, ut ait Plato, excita- 
ret Sui. Cic. de Offic. Lib. J. | 
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Quod it extitiſſet aliquis, qui veritatem ſparſam per fingulas, per Sectaſque diffuſam, colligeret in unum ac 
redigeret in corpus; is profe&o. non diſſentiret à nobis. Sed hoc nemo „niſi veri peritus ac ſeiens, 
poteſt. Verum autem non niſi ejus ſcire eſt, qui ſit dodus F Deo. Lefert. Lib. VII. ns | 
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entire, and regular Syſtem upon the Foundation of certain and conſiſtent Prin- Cr e 
ciples : This is, the peculiar Character of the Chriſtian Inſtitution ; and all this, 
cannot with any Colour of Reaſon, be imagined to have ever been done by an 
Man, but one ſent immediately from God. Upon this Conſideration alone, all ſin- 
cere Liſts (if any ſuch there be) who really are what they pretend to be, who be- 
lieve the Being and Attributes of God, and are firmly convinced of the Obligations 
of Virtue and Natural Religion, and the Certainty of a Future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; muſt needs, by their own Principles, be ſtrongly inclined to em- 
brace the Chriſtian Religion; to believe, at leaſt to hope confidently, that a Do- 
ctrine ſo plainly fitted to recover Men out of their univerſally corrupt Eſtate, and 
reſtore them to the Knowledge and Favour of God, is truly Divine ; and to en- 
tertain it with all Chearfulneſs, as what in itſelf has thoſe manifold Marks of 
Goodneſs and Perfection, which are themſelves ſufficient, tho' not indeed to 
prove it demonſtrably, yet to ſatisfy a good Man, that it cannot be any thing 
elſe than Revelation from God, even 4 though it had wanted all thoſe outward 
Proofs, and divine and miraculous Teſtimonies, which ſhall hereafter be men- 


tioned in their proper place. 
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XI. SEconDLy, The Motives by which the Chriftian Religion inforces the 
Practice of the Duties it enjoins, are ſuch as are moſt ſuitable to the excellent 
Wiſdom of God; and moſt anſiwerable to the natural Expettations of Men. 
1. THE Acceptableneſs of true Repentance, in the Sight of God; and the certain 0/7 Ae. 
Aſſurance of Pardon upon ſuch Repentance ; which the Chriſtian Religion affords 1p 9M 
us: is a moſt powerful and neceſſary Motive to frail and ſinful Creatures, to in- Repen- 
courage and ſupport them effectually in the Practice of their Duty, It is indeed t 
in general evidently moſt agreeable to right Reaſon, and to Mens natural Notions 04edience. 
of God, to believe him placable, and merciful, and willing to forgive. But ſince 
at the ſame time it cannot be proved by any Arguments from Reaſon, that God 
is abſolutely obliged to forgive; and it is confeſſedly evident, that it becomes the 
Supreme Governour of the Univerſe, to vindicate the Honour and Authority of 
his Laws and Government, to give ſome Evidences of his Hatred and Indigna- 
tion againſt Sin, and ſometimes by Inſtances of Severity to prevent Sinners from 
abuſing his Mercy and Patience; no leſs than that it is agreeable to his infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to ſuffer his Anger to be by ſome Means appeaſed : No 
Motive in this Caſe can be imagined more expedient and powerful, to encourage 
Sinners to return to the Practice of their Duty, and to perſuade them to con- 
tinue therein immovable for the future; nothing can be imagined more ſeaſonable 
and ſatisfactory to the Mind of Man, and more agreeable to the excellent Wiſdom 
of God, and worthy of the ſupreme and infinitely merciful Governour of all 
Things; than ſuch a poſitive Declaration of the - Acceptableneſs of fincere Repen- 
tance, and ſuch an authentic Aſſurance of Pardon and Forgiveneſs thereupon, as 
under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation the Divine Goodneſs and Mercy has found 
Means to afford unto us, in ſuch manner, as is at the ſame time abundant! 
conſiſtent with the Honour and Dignity of the Laws of God, and with his ir- 
reconcileable Hatred againſt all Unrighteouſneſs and Sin. | 
2. TH AT divine and ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, which, under the Chriſtian Diſ- 0 he d. 
penſation, they who ſincerely endeavour to obey the Will of God, have Encou- 5%, = of 
ragement to hope for, upon all neceſſary Occaſions; is another powerful Mo anosbe, 
tive, to ſupport Men effectually in the Practice of their Duty. The wiſeſt of Motive w 
the Philoſophers, were ſo far ſenſible of the great Corruption and Depravity of . 
Human Nature in it's preſent State; they were ſenſible that ſuch was the Care- 
leſſneſs, Stupidity, and Want of Attention, of the greater part of Mankind; 
ſo many the early Prejudices and falſe Notions taken in by evil Education; 
ſo ſtrong and violent the unreaſonable Luſts, Appetites, and Deſires of Senſe; 
and ſo great the Blindneſs, introduced by ſuperſtitious Opinions, vitious Cuſtoms, 
and debauched Practices through the World ; that (as has been before ſhown) 


they 


q Sed ſi vel caſu id efficeret, certiſſime philoſopharetur z & quamvis non poſſet divkiie tefbimaniis ills de- 
fendere, tamen ſeipſam veritas illuſtraret ſuo lumine. Laan. Lib. VII. N 
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. Clare. themſelves openly confeſſed; they had very little hope of ever being able to reform 
—— Mankind with any conſiderably great and univerſal Succeſs, by the bare Force of 
Philoſophy and right Reaſon ; but that, to produce ſo great a Change, and enable 
Men effectually to conquer all their corrupt Affections, there was need of ſome 
ſupernatural and divine Aſſiſtance, or the immediate Interpoſition of God himſelf. 
Now, This divine Afjſtance is vouchſafed to Men under the Chriſtian Diſpenſa- 
tion in ſuch a manner, as (from what has been already faid concerning the Judg- 
ment of the Wiſeſt of the Antient Philoſophers in this Matter) appears to be 
undeniably agreeable to the natural Expectations of right Reaſon, and ſuitable 
to the beſt and worthieſt Notions, that Men have ever by the Light of Nature 
been able to frame to themſelves, concerning the Attributes and Perfections of 
Luke xi. God, IF ye, fays our Saviour, being Evil, know how to give Good Gifts unto your 
"* Children; how much more ſhall your heavenly Father give the holy Spirit to them 
that aſe him? The Effect of this divine Aſſiſtance, evidenced itſelf in a very 
viſible and remarkable manner in the Primitive Times, by © the ſudden won- 
derful and total Reformation of far greater Numbers of wicked Men, than ever 
were brought to Repentance by the Teaching and Exhortations of all the Philo- 
ſophers in the World, And even at this Day, notwithſtanding all the Cor- 
ruptions introduced among Chriſtians, I think it can hardly be denied by any 
Unbelievers of Revelation, but that there are among us many more Perſons of 
all Conditions, who worſhip God in Sincerity and Simplicity of Heart, and live 
in the conſtant Practice of all Righteouſneſs, Holineſs, and true Virtue; than 
ever were found in any of the moſt civilized Nations, and moſt improved by Phi- 

loſophy in the Heathen World. 5 
Of th 3. THe Rewards and Puniſhments which the Chriſtian Religion propoſes, to 
ae Obedience or Diſobedience; are a Motive, perfectly agreeable to Mens natural 
Ne ke. Hopes and Fears, and worthy of God to make known by poſitive and expreſs 
wards and Revelation. For ſince it is confeſſedly ſuitable to the divine Wiſdom, to make 
Tg , Variety of Creatures, endued with very different Powers and Faculties, and capable 
anther of very different kinds and degrees of Improvement; and ſince all rational Crea- 
| —— tures, by reaſon of that natural Liberty of Will which is eſſentially neceſſary to 
ere their being ſuch, cannot but be capable of exalting and improving their Nature 
by the Practice of Virtue and the Imitation of God ; and, on the contrary, of de- 
praving and debaſing their Nature by the Practice of Vice and Alienation of them- 
ſelves from God: It follows undeniably, (as has been before ſhown by a more par- 
ticular Deduction,) that it is highly agreeable to the Light of Nature and to 
right Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that God, the ſupreme Governour and Diſpoſer of all 
Things, will finally make a juſt and ſuitable Diſtinction between his Creatures, 
by the Diſtribution of proportionable Rewards and Puniſhments. Nevertheleſs, 
both the Truth itſelf of theſe final Rewards and Puniſhments, was ſo far called in 
queſtion, and rendred doubtful and uncertain, by the Diſputations even of the 
wiſeſt Philoſophers that ever lived; and thoſe who did in general believe the 
Truth and Certainty of them, had yet ſo very blind and obſcure Notions of 
what Nature and Kind they were to be ; having their Imaginations ſtrangely 
prejudiced with poetical Fictions, - and fabulous Stories; that the ſetting this 
Matter clear and right, and the ſupplying this ſingle Defect in the Light of 
Nature, was a thing highly worthy of Divine Revelation: It being plainly a 
very different thing, and of very different Force as to the influencing Mens Actions, 
for Men to be able to argue themſelves into a reaſonable Expectation of Future 
Rewards and Puniſhments ; and to be certainly aſſured of the Reality of them by 
expreſs Teſtimony of Divine Revelation. And accordingly by Divine Revelation - 
in the Goſpel, this Defect of the Light of Nature is now actually ſupplied in 
ſuch a manner ; Life and Immortality are ſo brought to Light ; and the Wrath 
of God is fo revealed from Heaven againſt all Ungodlineſs and Unrighteouſneſs 


of 


Da mihi virum, qui fit iracundus, maledicus, effrznatus ; pauciſſimis. Dei verbis tam placidum, quam 
ovem, reddam. Da libidinoſum, &c. Lactant. Lib. III. | | 7% 

[laps jv Tois EN MUG is Tis, Sc. Origen. adverſ. Cell, Lib. I. See this Paſſage cited abowe, 
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of Men; that this very thing, the clear and diſtin& and conſiſtent Account which Crane: 
the Goſpel gives us of theſe final Rewards and Puniſhments, (which, though WV; 
indeed in themſelves ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without them no tolerable 
Vindication could be made of the Attributes of God, yet neither by the Light of 
Nature, nor by any poſitive Inſtitution of Religion, excepting, only the Chriſtian, 
were they ever ſo clearly and plainly repreſented to Mankind, as to have their full 
and proper effect upon the Hearts and Lives of Men :) This very Thing (I fay) the 
clear, diſtinct, and conſiſtent Account, which the Goſpel gives us of theſe final 
Rewards and Puniſhments, is itſelf no contemptible Argument of the Truth and 
Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Revelation. By the certain Knowledge of theſe 
Rewards and Puniſhments it is, that the Practice of Virtue is now eſtabliſhed 
upon a ſure Foundation. Men have now abundantly ſufficient Encouragement, 
to ſupport them in their Choice of Virtue, and in their conſtant Adherence to 
it, in all Caſes and under all Circumſtances that can be ſuppoſed. There is 
now ſufficient Weight on the ſide of Virtue to enable Men to conquer all the 
Temptations of the Devil, the Fleſh, and the World; and to deſpiſe the ſevereſt 
Threatnings, even Death itſelf. This is the Victory that overcometh the 
World, even our Faith. The only Difficulty in this matter, ariſing from the 
Duration of the final Puniſhment of the Wicked, ſhall be conſidered when 1 
come to diſcourſe of the Articles of our Beltef. 


_F XII. TrikDLy, The peculiar Manner and Circumſtances, with which the Chriſtian 
Religion injoins the Duties, and urges the Mottves before-mentioned ; are exactly con- 
fonant to the Diftates of ſound Reaſon, or the unprejudiced Light of Nature; and 
moſt wiſely per fective of it. | 

For, what can be more agreeable to the Light of Nature, and more evidently The Prope: 
per fective of it; than to have thoſe Duties which Nature hints at only in general, fition pro- 
explained fully and largely, and urged in particular, and inculcated upon the meaneſt v ar- 
Capacities with great Werght and Authority, and exemplified in the Lives of holy Per- wot 
ſons propoſed as Patterns for our Imitation? What can be more perfective of the 
Light of Nature, than to have thoſe great Motives of Religion, the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of a Future State, which Nature only obſcurely points at, deſcribed 
to us molt plainly, affefionately, and lively? What can be more pertective of the 
Light of Nature, than to have the means of attoning for Sin, which Nature diſcovers 
only the want of, plainly declared and exhibited to us? What can be more perfective 
of the Light of Nature, than ſuch a Diſcovery of the heinouſneſs of Sin and the - 
neceſſity of Holineſs, as the Death of Chri/t and the Purity of the Goſpel does make 
unto us? In fine, What can more effectually perfect the Religion of Nature, than 
the gathering together the Worſhippers of the True God, into One Body? the cauſing 
them to enter into ſolemn Obligations, to live ſuitably to their Holy Profeſſion ? the 
giving them gracious Aſſurances, that true Repentance ſhall be accepted for what 
7s paſt, and ſincere renewed Obedience for the future? the uniting them by a few 
pofitive Rites in one Religion as well as Civil Communion, for mutual Aſjiſtance 
and Improvement? and the eſtabliſhing a certain Order or perpetual Succeſſion of 
Men, whoſe conſtant Buſineſs it may be, to explain the great Duties of Religion to 
Perſons of meaner Capacities; to urge and enforce the Practice of them; to ſet before 
Men the Reaſons of their Duty, and the Neceſſity of it; to ſhow them clearly and im- 
partially. the Danger of neglecting it, and the great Advantage of performing it 
fincerely ; in a word, to inſtruct the Ignorant, and to admoniſb the Wicked ; to reduce 
thoſe that err, to comfort the doubting, to reprove the obſtinate ; and to be Inſtruments 
of conveying to Men all proper Aſſiſtances, to enable them to perform their whole 
Duty eſfectually? 2 6 

Ir theſe things be the Ordinances of One, who came to contradict the Dictates 
of right Reaſon, and not to perfect the Law of Nature, but to deſtroy it; then 
let all wiſe Men for ever forſake the Aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and profeſs them- 
ſelves again Diſciples of the Philoſophers. But if theſe things be perfectly agree- 
able to Nature and right Reafon, and tend exceedingly to the ſupplying the 
Deficiencies thereof; then let none, under pretence of maintaining Natural Re- 
ligion, revile and blaſpheme the Chri/tian ; leaſt they be found Liars unto God. 
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Tur many Contentions indeed, about Opinions of great uncertainty and little 
Importance, which, to the very great Scandal of Chriſtianity, have in ſeveral 
Ages of the Church, been with unreaſonable Zeal kept up, inſtead of promoting 
the univerſal Intereſt of true practical Religion and Virtue; have, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, given ſome Occaſion to the Enemies of our moſt holy Religion, to blaſ- 
pheme and revile both It, and the Teachers of it. But though ſuch things as 
theſe, have indeed afforded them too plauſible an Occaſion, yet they have not given 
them any juſt Reaſon, ſo to do. For the acknowledged Corruption of a Doctrine 
or Inſtitution in any particular part or reſpect, is by no means a weighty or 
real Objection againſt the Truth of the whole. And there has always been 
extant a ſufficient Rule, to enable ſincere Perſons, in the midſt of the greateſt 
Diſputes and Contentions, to diſtinguiſh the Doctrine which is of God, from the 
Opinions of Men: The Doctrine of Chriſt having been plainly and fully de- 
livered in our Saviour's own Diſcourſes, and in the Writings of his immediate 
Followers the Apoſtles ; who cannot with any Reaſon be imagined either to have 
miſrepreſented it, or to have repreſented it imperfectly. But beſides: I think it can 
hardly be denied even by our Adverſaries themſelves, but that in all Times and 
Places, wherein Chriſtianity has been profeſſed in any tolerable degree of Purity ; 
whatever Contentions and Diſputes may have ariſen about particular, and perhaps 
unneceſſary Doctrines; yet the great, the moſt neceſſary, and fundamental Doctrines 
of Religion; concerning God, and Providence; concerning the gracious Method, 
of God's Reconciliation with penitent Sinners; concerning the Neceſſity of true 
Piety, Righteouſneſs, and Sobriety ; concerning a Judgment to come, and the final 
Reward of the Righteous, and the Puniſhment of wicked Men, in ſuch a Manner 
as will effectually vindicate both the Juſtice and Goodneſs, the Wiſdom and Ho- 
nour of God ; theſe things (I fay) have, notwithſtanding all Differences concerning 
{maller Matters, been nevertheleſs at the fame time univerſally and conſtantly 
taught, preſſed and inculcated upon Perſons of all Capacities, by the earneſt 
and continual preaching of all the Miniſters of the Goſpel ; with an effect 
infinitely more conſiderable and viſible, both in Extent and Duration, than 
by the teaching of any Heathen Philoſophers that ever lived. Which ſhows 


undeniably the Excellency at leaſt, if not the Divine Authority, of the Chri- 
ſtian Inſtitution, in this particular reſpect. 


XIII. FourTHLY : All the [Credenda, or] Doctrines, which the true, ſimple, 
and uncorrupted Chriſtian Religion teaches, (that is, not only thoſe plain Doctrines 


which it requires to be believed as fundamental and of neceſſity to eternal Salvation, 


Oſile One the Neceſſity of his own Nature; abſolutel 


Supreme 
Cod. 


Of the 


but even All the Doetrines which it teaches as Matters of Truth ;) are though 
indeed many of them not diſcoverable by bare Reaſon unaſſiſted with Revelation, 
yet, when diſcovered by Revelation, apparently moſt agreeable to ſound unprejudiced 
Reaſon ; have every one of them a natural Tendency, and a direct and power- 


ful Influence, fo reform Mens Minds, and correct their Manners ; and do toge- 


ther make up an infinitely more conſiſtent and rational Scheme of Belief than 
any that the wiſeſt of the ancient Philoſophers ever did, or the cunningeſt of 


modern Unbelievers can invent or contrive, 


1. THAT there is One only living and true God; exiſting of himſelf, by 


Independent, Eternal, Omnipre- 
ſent, Unchangeable, Incorruptible ; without Body, Parts, or Paſſions; of infi- 


nite Power, Knowledge, and Wiſdom ; of perfe& Liberty, and Freedom of 
Will; of infinite Goodneſs, Juſtice, and Truth, and all other poſſible Perfec- 
tions; ſo as to be abſolutely Self-ſafficient to his own infinite and unalterable 
Happineſs : 'This is, not only the firſt and principal Article of the Chriſtian Faith, 
but alſo the farſt and moſt evident Truth that the Light of Nature itſelf teaches us; 
being clearly demonſtrable, upon certain and undeniable Principles of right Reaſon. 
2. THAT this Supreme Self-exiſtent Cauſe and Father of all things, did be- 


o 


2 fore all Ages, in an incomprehenſible manner, by his Almighty Power and Will, 


ten Son of 
God. 


beget or produce a Divine Perſon ; ſtiled the Logos, the Word, or Wiſdom, or Son, 
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IxpErp if any Men, pretending to be wiſe above and beyond what is? lang 


written, have at any time given ſuch Explications of the Manner how the 
Son of God derived his Being from the Father, or have offered ſuch Accounts 
of his Nature and Attributes, as can by any juſt and neceflary conſequence 
be reduced to imply or involve any Contradiction; (which perhaps many of 
the * Schoolmen have but too juſtly been accuſed of doing) ſuch Explications 
are without all controverſy Falſe, and very injurious to Religion. But as this 
Doctrine is delivered in Scripture ; I think, there is nothing in it in any degree 
contrary to Right Reaſon ; as I have elſewhere endeavoured to ſhow in a 
particular Diſcourſe, to which J refer the Reader. 

Now the ſame that is faid of the Sor, may in like manner, with /:ttle of tt H. 
Variation, be, very agreeably to right Reaſon, underſtood concerning the Original 9 Si 
Proceſſion or Manner of Derivation of the Holy Spirit likewiſe from the Father. 

3. THAT the Univerſe, the Heavens and the Earth, and all things that F 
are therein, were Created and Made by God; and this, through the Operation . 
of his Son, That Divine Word, or Wiſdom of the Father; by whom, the Scrip- the Uni- 
ture ſays that God made the Worlds; that by him God created all things; that by him vet. 
were all things created, that are in Heaven, and that are in Earth, Viſible and Inviſible, Heb. i. 2. 
whether they be Thrones, or Dominions, or Principalities, or Powers; all things were ph. iii. q. 
created by bim and for him, and be is before all things, and by him all things conſiſt; Toba i 2 
that all things were made by him, and without him was not any thing made that was | 
made: All this likewiſe, is very agreeable to ſound and unprejudiced Reaſon. For, 

that neither the whole, nor any part of the World ; neither the Form, nor Motion, 
nor Matter of the World, could exiſt of zelf, by any Neceflity in its own 
Nature; is abundantly demonſtrable from undeniable Principles of Reaſon; as 
has been ſhown in my former Diſcourſe. Conſequently, both the whole World, 
and all the Variety of things that now exiſt therein, muſt of Neceſſity have re- 
ceived both their being itſelf, and alſo their Form and Manner of being, 
from God the alone Supreme and Self-exiſtent Cauſe ; and muſt needs depend 
upon his Good-pleaſure every Moment, for the Continuance and Preſervation of 
that Being. Accordingly, if we ſet aſide the Eprcureans, (whoſe abſurd Hypotheſis 
has long ſince been given up even by all Atheiſts themſelves;) and ſome very few 
others, who with no leſs Abſurdity (as I have alſo at large ſhown) contended that 
the World was in its preſent Form Self-exiſtent and Neceſſary; All the Philoſophers 
of all Ages, (even * not excepting thoſe who held the Eternity of the World) have .. 
unanimouſly agreed in this great Truth, that the World evidently owes both its Be- above, 
eing and Preſervation to God the Supreme Cauſe and Author of all Things. And . 15: 
then, that God made the World by the Operation of his Son; though this could not 
indeed be known certainly without expreſs Revelation ; yet is it by no means 
incredible, or contrary to right Reaſon. For, to the judgment of Reaſon, 
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f Ges eu Oe, in contradiſtinqtion to AUT Jeg. ; 

r It is not to be denied but that the Schoolmen, who abounded in Wit and Leiſure, though very few 
among them had either exact Skill in the Holy Scriptures, or in Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity, and the Writings of 
the antient Fathers of the Chriſtian Church: I fay, it cannot be denied but that theſe ſpeculative and 
very acute Men, who wrought a great part of their Divinity out of their own Brains, as Spiders do 
Cobwebs out of their own Bowels, have ſtarted a thouſand Subtilities about this Myſtery, ſuch as no Chriſtian is 
bound to trouble his Head withal ; much leſs is it neceſſary for him to underſtand thoſe Niceties, which 
we may reaſonably preſume that they who talk of them did themſelves never thoroughly underſtand ; 
and leaſt of all, is it neceſſary to believe them. Archbiſbop Tillotſon, Sermon concerning the Unity of the 
Divine Nature. | | WE 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome Religioniſts did not here ſymbolize too much with the Atheiſis, in affecting 


to repreſent the My/ery of the Chriſtian Trinity, as a Thing directly contradictory to all human Reaſon and 
Underſtanding. Cuaworth's Syſtem, pag. 500, | ; | 
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it is one and the ſame thing, whether God made the World immediately by 
himſelf, or mediately by the Miniſtration of a Second Principle. And what 
Plato and his Followers have ſaid concerning a Second Nev; or Mind, whom 


they frequently ſtile Anwiwvpye; the Miniſter or Workman by whom God 


Of the Fer- 
mation of 
the Earth. 


Cen. 1. 2, 


Of the con- 
tinual Ga- 
Vernment 
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dence. 
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framed all things; proves undeniably thus much at leaſt, that the Doctrines 
delivered in Scripture concerning this Matter, cannot be rejected as inconſiſtent 
and irreconcileable with right Reaſon. | 

4. TH AT, about the Space of 6000 Years ſince, the Earth without Form 
and Void, that is, a confuſed Chaos; out of which God framed this beauti- 
ful and uſeful Fabrick we now inhabit, and ſtocked it with the Seeds of all kinds 
of Plants, and formed upon it Man, and all the other Species of Animals it is 
now furniſhed with ; is alſo very agreeable to right Reaſon. For though the 
preciſe Time indeed, when all this was done, could not now have been known 
exactly, without Revelation; yet even at this Day, there are remaining many con- 
ſiderable and very ſtrong rational Proofs, which make it exceedingly probable, 
(ſeparate from the Authority of Revelation) that this preſent Frame and Conſtitu- 
tion of the Earth, cannot have been of a very much longer date. The uni- 
verſal Tradition delivered down from all the moſt ancient Nations of the World, 
both learned and barbarous : The conſtant and agreeing Doctrine of all ancient 
Philoſophers and Poets, concerning the Earth's being formed within ſuch a Period 
of Time, out of Water or a Chaos : The manifold Abſurdities and Contra- 
dictions of thoſe few Accounts, which pretend to a much greater Antiquity : The 
Number of Men, with which the Earth is at preſent inhabited: The /ate Original of 
Learning and all uſeful Arts and Sciences: The Impoſſibility, that univerſal 
Deluges, or other Accidents, ſhould at certain long Periods have oft-times 
deſtroyed far the greateſt part of Mankind, with the Memory of all former 
Actions and Inventions, and yet never have happened to deſtroy them All: 
The changes that muſt neceſſarily fall out naturally in the Earth in vaſt 
length of time, by the ſinking and waſhing down of Mountains, the Conſump- 
tion of Water by Plants, and innumerable other ſuch like Accidents: Theſe 
(I fay) and many more Arguments, drawn from Nature, Reaſon, and Obſerva- 
tion, make That Account of the Time of the Earth's Formation exceedingly 
probable in itſelf, which from the Revelation delivered in Scripture-Hiſtory 
we believe to be certain. 

5. THAT the ſame God who created all things by the Word of his Power, 
and upholds and preſerves them by his continual Concourſe, does alſo by his 
All-wiſe Providence perpetually govern and direct the Iflues and Events of things; 


take care of this lower World, and of all, even the ſmalleſt things, that are 


therein; diſpoſes things in a regular Order and Succeſſion in every Age, from 
the beginning of the World to its final Period; and inſpects, with a more 
particular and ſpecial regard, the moral Actions of Men: This, as it is far 
more expreſsly, clearly, and conſtantly taught in Scripture, than in any of the 
Writings of the Philoſophers; ſo it is alſo highly agreeable to right and 
true Reaſon. For, that an Omnzpreſent and infinitely Wiſe Being, cannot but 
know every thing that is done in every part of the Univerſe, and with equal 
Eaſe take notice of the minuteſt things as of the greateſt : That an infinitely 
powerful Being, muſt needs govern and direct every thing in ſuch manner 
and to ſuch ends, as he knows to be beſt and fitteſt in the whole; ſo far 
as is conſiſtent with that Liberty of Will, which he has made eſſential to all 
rational Creatures: And that an infinitely Juſt and Good Governour, cannot but 
take more particular and exact notice of the moral Actions of all his rational 
Creatures, and how far they are conformable or not conformable to the 
Rules he has ſet them : All this (I fay) is moſt evidently agreeable to right Rea- 
ſon, and, as has been before ſhown, deducible from it. | | 

6. TH AT God, after the Formation of the Earth, created Man at firſt upright 
and innocent, and placed him in a happy and paradiſiacal State, where he enjoyed 
plenty and abundance of all things without Labour or Sorrow: And that Sin was 
the original Cauſe, that now on the contrary the very Ground is curſed and barren 


for 
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for our ſake, and in Sorrow we eat of it all the Days of our Lie; that Thorns aiſp CLA. 

and Thiſtles are brought forth to us, and in the Sweat of our Face we eat Bread, —v x 

till ue return unto the Ground: This likewiſe is very reaſonable and credible in it gary 

ſelf : As appears not only from the abſtract Conſideration of the Nature of the 

Thing; but alſo from the general Opinion that the antient learnedeſt Heathens 

entertained, upon very obſcure and uncertain Tradition, that the original State of 

Man was innocent and ſimple, and the Earth, whereon they dwelt, * fruitful of 

itſelf, and abundant with all Plenty ; but that God, for the Sin of Man, changed 

this Happy Conſtitution of Things, and made Labour neceſſary for the Support of 

our Lives. 

7. THAT in proceſs of Time, after the firſt Entrance of Sin into the 0/ 4. 
World, Men by degrees corrupted themſelves more and more ; till at length Es 
God, for the * Puniſhment of their Sin and Incorrigibleneſs, brought upon them 
a general Flood, which deſtroyed them all, except a few Perſons, preſerved for 
the Reſtoration of human Race; is a Truth delivered down to us, not only by 
Authority of Scripture, but alſo by the concurrent Teſtimony of almoſt all Heathen 
Philoſophers and Poets : And the Hiſtories of all Nations backwards, terminate 
in it : And, (which is the moſt remarkable thing of all, becauſe it is a demon- 
ſtrative and ocular Proof of the Univer/ality of ſome ſuch kind of Diſſolution;) 
the preſent viſible Frame and Conſtitution of the Earth throughout ; the Diſpo- 
ſition and Situation of the ſeveral Strata of different kind of Matter, whereof it 
is compoſed ; the numberleſs Shells of Fiſhes, Bones of other Animals, and Parts 
of all kinds of Plants, which in every Country and in almoſt every Place are, 
at great Variety of Depths, found incloſed in Earth, in Clay, in Stones, and in 
all ſorts of Matter; are ſuch apparent Demonſtrations of the Earth's having been 
in Some Former Times, and perhaps more than Once, (the whole Surface of it at 
leaſt) in a State of Fluidity ; that whoſoever has ſeen the Collections of this 
kind made by the very ingenious Dr Woodward and others, muſt in a manner 
abandon all Uſe both of his Senſes and Reaſon, if he can in the leaſt doubt of 
this Truth, 

8. TH AT God, after the Flood, made particular Revelation of himſelf and Y/ 1 
of his Will to the Patriarcbs; is a thing very credible in itſelf, for the tame 7g 
Reaſons that I have before ſhown in general, that the Expectation of ſome Re- the Parri- 
velation from God, was a reaſonable and probable Expectation. And that, after ren. ml 
this, God ſhould vouchſafe, by expreſs Revelation, to give a Law to the whole D 
Nation of the Fews, conſiſting very much in Sacrifices, and in external Rites and Js. 
ceremonious Obſervances; cannot, with any juſt Reaſon, be rejected as an incre- 
dible Fact; if we conſider, that ſuch a kind of Inſtitution was neceſſary in thoſe 
Times and Circumſtances, to preſerve that Nation from the Idolatry and Worſhi 
of falſe Gods, wherewith the Countries around them were overſpread ; that thoſe 
Rites and Ceremonies were typical of, and preparative to, a higher and more ex- 
cellent Diſpenſation; that the Jews were continually told by their Prophets, 
that their Obſervance of thoſe Rites and Ceremonies was by no means ſo highly 
acceptable to God, nor ſo abſolutely and indiſpenſably inſiſted upon by him, as 
Obedience to the Moral Law; and that the whole matter of Fact relating to that 
Revelation, is delivered down to us in a Hiſtory, on which the Policy of a whole 
Nation was founded, at a time when no body could be ignorant of the Truth 
of the principal Facts, and concerning which we can now have no more Reaſon 
to doubt, than of any Hiſtory of any antient matter of Fact in the World. The 
moſt conſiderable and real Difficulty, vis. Why this Favour was granted to that 
ſingle Nation only, and not to all the reſt of the World likewiſe ; is to be accounted 
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Cart. for by the fame Reaſons, which prove (as has been before ſhown) that God was 
not obliged to make known the Revelation of the Gofpel, to all Men alike. 
P4139 9. THAT all the other Particulars of Scripture-Hiſtory contained in the Old 
Of the e. Teſtament, are true Relations of Matter of Fact; (not to inſiſt now on the many 
TY Arguments which prove in general the Antiquity, Genuineneſs, and Authority 
Scripture- of the Books themſelves ; ) will, to a rational Inquirer, appear very credible from 
e hence; that very many of the particular Hiſtories, and ſome even of the minuter 
7:0ament. Circumſtances alſo of thoſe Hiſtories, are confirmed by concurrent Teſtimonies of 
profane and. unqueſtionably unprejudiced Authors. Of which Grotius, in his ex- 
* Lib. I. cellent Book of * the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, has given us a large Col- 
i li. lection. As particularly; that the manner of the Formation of the Earth out of a 
cap. 16. Chaos, is mentioned by the antienteſt Phenician, Egyptian, Indian, and Greek 
— Hiſtorians; the very Names of Adam and Eve, by Sanchumathon and others; 
tims at the Longevity of the Antediluvians, by Beroſus and Manethos, and others; the 
lasse. Ark of Noah, by Beroſus ; many Particulars of the Flood, by Ovid and others 
the Family of Noah, and two of every kind of Animals entering into the Ark 
with him, mentioned by Lucian himſelf, as a Tradition of the Antient Grecians; 
the Dove which Noah ſent out of the Ark, by Abydenus and! Plutarch; the 
building of Babel, by Abydenus; the burning of Sodom, by Diodorus Siculus, and 
Strabo, and Tacitus, and others ; ſeveral Particulars of the Hiſtory of Abraham, 
and the reſt of the Patriarchs, by Beroſus and others; many Particulars of Maſess 
Lite, by ſeveral antient Writers ; the eminent Pzety of the moſt antient Jews, by 
* Strabo and Fuſtin ; divers Actions of David and Solomon, in the Phænician 
Annals; ſome of the Actions of Elijab, by Menander, and confeſſed by Julian 
himſelf ; the Hiſtory of Fonah, under the Name of Hercules, by Lycophron and 
4 See Sei ZEneas Gagœus; and the Hiſtories of the following Times, by many more Authors. 
oa. ooh Beſides that (+ learned Men have upon exceeding probable Grounds ſuppoſed) 
Sacre, many of the moſt antient Scripture-Hiſtories are acknowledged and aſſerted in 
Lib. III. Writings of the Poets, both Greeks and Latins; the true Hiſtories being couched 
Fo. under fift:tious Names and fabulous Repreſentations. 
carti Pha- 10. TH AT God, in the Fullneſs of Time; that is, at that Time which his 
— — infinite Wiſdom had fore- appointed, which all the Antient Prophecies had de- 
14olola- termined, and which many concurrent Circumſtances in the State of the Jewiſh 
tria. Religion, and in the Diſpoſition of the Roman Empire, had made a fit Seaſon 
for the Reception and Propagation of a new Inſtitution of Religion: hat God 
2 Eon % (1 fay) at That Time, ſhould end his Only-begotten Son, That Word or Wiſdom 
Son into the of the Father, That Divine Perſon by whom (as has been before ſhown) he created 
e the World, and by whom he made all former particular Manifeſtations of him- 
Gemption of ſelf unto Men; that he ſhould ſend him, fo take upon him our human Nature, 
NMantind and therein to make a full and particular Revelation of the Will of God to 
Mankind, (who by Sin had corrupted themſelves and forfeited the Favour of 
God, ſo that by the bare Light of Nature they could not diſcover any certain 
Means, by which they could be ſatisfactorily and abſolutely ſecure of regaining 
that Favour ;) To preach unto Men Repentance and Remiſſion of Sin, and, by 
giving himſelf a Sacrifice and Expiation for Sin, to declare the Acceptableneſs 
of Repentance, and the Certainty of Pardon thereupon, in a Method fevidently 
conſiſtent with all neceflary Vindication of the Honour and Authority of the 
Divine Laws, and with God's irreconcileable Hatred againſt Sin : To be a Mediator 
and Interceſſor, between God and Man: Jo procure the particular Aſſiſtance of 
God's Holy Spirit, which might be in Men a new and effectual Principle of 
a Heavenly and Divine Life; in a word, To be the Saviour and Judge of Man- 
kind, and finally to bring them to Eternal Life: All this, when clearly and ex- 
preſsly revealed, and by good Teſtimony proved to be ſo revealed; is apparently 


agreeable 
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agreeable and very credible to right and true Reaſon. As (becauſe it is the main C. 
and fundamental Article of the Chriſtian Faith) I ſhall endeavour to make out 

more largely and diſtinctly, by ſhowing in particular, that none of the ſeveral 
Objections, upon which Speculative Unbelievers reje& this Doctrine, do at all 

2 any Inconſiſtency in the Belief of it, with ſound and unprejudiced 
Reaſon. 

Fok, Firſt ; it cannot be thought unreaſonable to be believed in the general, Tati 
that God ſhould make a Revelation of his Will to Mankind; fince, on the con- 
trary, (as has been before proved at large) it is very agreeable to the Moral At- Lee, Gad 
tributes of God, and to the Notions and Expectations of the wiſeſt and molt ratio- pegs Fr 
nal Men that lived in the Heathen World. 15 Wil 

SECONDLY, It cannot be thought unreaſonable to be believed, that in 7 Mer. 
ſuch a Revelation, wherein God freely proclaims Remifiion of Sin, and the Ac- 3 
ceptableneſs of Repentance, he ſhould nevertheleſs have appointed ſuch a Sacri- , uns 
fice or Expiration for Sin, as might at the fame time be a ſufficient Teſtimony /*-// '- 
of his irreconcileable Hatred againſt it. For though, by the Light of Nature, it was — 
indeed exceeding probable and to be hoped for, that God would forgive Sin upon gπ⁹. . 
true Repentance; yet it could not be proved, that he was abſolutely obliged to %%“ 
do ſo, or that he would certainly do ſo. On the contrary, there was Realon to Fa 
ſuppoſe, that, in Vindication of the Honour and Dignity of his Laws, he *% 
would require ſome further Satisfaction and Expiation. And accordingly we 
find the Cuſtom of Sacrificing, to have prevailed univerſally over the Heathen 
World in all Ages : Which, how unreaſonable ſoever an Expectation it was, to 
think that the Blood of Beaſts could truly expiate Sin, yet thus much it plainly 
and undeniably ſhows, that it has been the common Apprehenſion of Mankind in 
all Ages, that God would not be appeaſed nor pardon Sin without ſome Pu- 
niſhment and Satisfaction ; and yet at the ſame time they had good Hopes that, 
upon the Repentance of Sinners, God would accept ſome other Satisfaction in- 
ſtead of the Deſtruction of the Offenders. It is therefore plainly agreeable to 
right Reaſon, to believe that God, in Vindication of the Honour of his Laws, 
and for a Teſtimony of his Hatred againſt Sin, ſhould appoint ſome Sacrifice or 
Expiation for Sin, at the ſame time that he forgives the Sinner upon his true 
Repentance. | | | 

THIRDLY, It cannot be thought unreaſonable to be believed, that a M T e 
diator or Interceſſor ſhould be appointed between God and Man, through and by 7 
whom the Prayers of Sinners may be offered up, fo as to be acceptable in the e, 
Sight of God. It is well known, the Generality of the wiſeſt Heathens thought *' * 15 
it agreeable to Reaſon, to make uſe of ſubordinate Intelligences, Dæmons o. 
Heroes, by whom they put up their Prayers to the Superior Gods ; hoping «ng 
that by the Mediation of thoſe Interceflors, the Unworthineſs of their own {7 
Perſons, and the Defects of theſe Prayers might be ſupplied; and they might B= 
obtain ſuch merciful and gracious Anſwers to their Prayers, as they could not 
preſume to hope for upon their own Account. Wherein though thoſe Pagans la- 
boured indeed under very great Uncertainty, in doing a thing for which they had 
no ſufficient Warrant, and in uſing Mediators whom they neither knew diſtinctly 
to have any Being, nor could they however have any good Security that ſuch 
Mediation would be acceptable to the Supreme God: Yet at the ſame time this 
undeniably proves, that it is by no means inconſiſtent with right Reaſon, to be- 
lieve that a Mediator may, by Divine Authority, be appointed between God 
and ſinful Men, to be their Interceſſor and Advocate with a juſtly offended 
God. DEL oy 

FOURTHLY, The greateſt real Difficulty in this Matter, to the Judgment %% G. 
of right Reaſon, ſeems to ariſe from the Conſideration of the Dignity of the 
Perſon, whom we believe to have given himſelf a Sacrifice and Propitiation for /7» /4- | 
the Sins of Mankind; v/z. how it is poſſible, that the On/y-begotten Son of God 17's we E 
ſhould be Incarnate and become Man; how it is conceivable that God ihould ..,,, :.: 
condeſcend ſo far as to ſend, and the Son of God condeſcend willingly to be ſeut, and e 2 
do ſuch great Things for his Creatures; and above all, how it is conſiſtent with 77 
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CLarks. Reaſon, to ſuppoſe God condeſcending to do ſo much for ſuch frail and weak 


Creatures as Men, who, in all appearance, ſeem to be but a very ſmall, low, and 
inconſiderable Part of the Creation. And here indeed it muſt readily be acknow- 
ledged, that human Reaſon could never have diſcovered ſuch a Method as this, 
for the Reconciliation of Sinners to an offended God, without expreſs Revela- 
tion. But then neither on the other Side, when once this Method is made known, 
is there any ſuch Difficulty or Inconceivableneſs in it, as can reaſonably make a 
wiſe and conſiderate Man call in Queſtion the Truth of a well-atteſted Revela- 
tion, merely upon that account: Which, indeed, any plain Abſurdity or Contra- 
diction in the Matter of a Doctrine pretended to be revealed, would, it muſt 
be confeſſed, unavoidably do. For, as to the Poſſibility of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God; whatever Myſteriouſneſs there confeſſedly was in the Manner of it, 

et, as to the Thing itſelf, there is evidently no more Unreaſonableneſs in be- 
ſieving the Poflibility of it, than in believing the Union of our Soul and Body, 
or any other certain Truth which we plainly fee implies no Contradiction in the 
thing itſelf, at the ſame time that we are ſenſible we cannot diſcover the Manner 
how it is effected. Again: As to the Incredibility of the Doctrine, that God 
ſhould make fo great a Condeſcen/jon to his Creatures; and that a Perſon of ſuch 


Dignity as the Only-begotten Son of God, ſhould vouchſafe to give himſelf a Sa- 


crifice for the Sins of Men: He that duly conſiders, how it is no Diminution 
to the Glory and Greatneſs of the Father of all Things, to inſpect, govern, and 
direct every Thing by his All-wiſe Providence through the whole Creation; to 
take Care even of the Meaneſt of his Creatures, ſo that not a Sparrow falls to 
the Ground, or à hair of our Head periſbes without his knowledge; and to obſerve 
exactly every Particle even of inanimate Matter in the Univerſe : He (I fay) who 
duly confiders This, cannot with Reaſon think it any real Diſparagement to 
the Son of God, (tho' it was indeed a moſt wonderful and amazing Inſtance of 
Humility and Condeſcenſion,) that he ſhould concern himſelf ſo far for ſinful 
Men, as to appear in their Nature to reveal the Will of God more clearly to them, 
to give himſelf a Sacrifice and Expiation for their Sins, and to bring them to 
Repentance and Eternal Life. The greateſt Enemies and Deriders of Chriſtianity, 
have aſſerted Things far more incredible, to have been done upon far l/s Occa- 
tions: Witneſs what Julian the Apoſtate thought fit to believe concerning 
Aſculapius's coming down from Heaven, and converſing upon Earth in a viſible 
Form, only to teach Men the Art of healing Diſeaſes. And Modern Unbelievers, 
who ſeem willing, in the contrary Extreme, to deny God's having any Regard, 
or taking any Care in any reſpect, for the Welfare and Happineſs of his Creatures 
are forced, if they will go about to give any Account or Explication of Things, 
to invent much more incredible Hypotheſes, diſhonourable to God, and utterly 
inconſiſtent with his Divine Attributes. Indeed, if we will conſider things im- 
partially ; fo far is it from being truly any Diminution of the Greatneſs and Glory 
of God, to ſend his Son into the World for the Redemption and Salvation of 
Mankind ; that, on the contrary, it is a Means of bringing the very greateſt 
Honour to the Laws and Government of God, that can be imagined. For, 
What can be imagined more honourable, and worthy of the Supreme Lord 
and Governour of all Things; than to ſhow forth his Mercy and Goodneſs, in 
forgiving the Sins of frail and fallible Creatures, and ſuffering himſelf to be 
reconciled to them upon their true Repentance; and yet at the fame time to cauſe 
ſuch an Expiation to be made for Sin, by the Sufferings and Death of his own 


Son in Their Nature, as might be an abundant Evidence of his irreconcileable 


Hatred againſt Sin, a juſt Vindication of the Authority and Dignity of his 
Laws, and a ſufficient and effectual Warning to deter Men from Sin, to create 
in them the greateſt Dread and Deteſtation of it, and for ever to terrify them 
from venturing upon Willful Tranſgreſſion and Diſobedience ? It is true, no 
Man can take upon him certainly to ſay, but God by his abſolute Sovereignty 
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and Authority, __ if he had fo pleaſed, have pardoned Sin upon Repentance, CLaxxe, 
without any Sacrifice or Expiation at all. But this Method of doing it by tb 
Death of Chriſt, is more wiſe and fit, and evidently more proper and effectual to 
diſcountenance and prevent Preſumption, to diſcourage Men from repeating their 
Tranſgreſſions, to give them a deep Senſe of the heinous Nature of Sin, and to 
convince them of the Excellency and Importance of the Laws of God, and the in- 
diſpenſable Neceſſity of paying Obedience to them: Foraſmuch as it ſhows us, 
that at the ſame time that God was willing to fave the Sinner, yet, leſt Incou- 
ragement ſhould be given to Sin by letting it go unpuniſhed, he did not think fit 
to forgive the Tranſgreſſions of Men without great Sufferings in our Nature, and 
to put away the Guilt of our Sins but upon ſuch difficult Terms as the Death of 
his own Son. So that in this Diſpenſation, Juſtice, and Mercy, and Truth are 
met together, Righteouſneſs and Peace have kiſſed each other. And by how much 
the greater the Dignity of the Perſon was, who gave himſelf thus a Sacrifice for 
the Sins of Men ; of ſo much the greater Weight and Force is this Argument to 
deter Men for the future from Sin, and to convince them of the Neceflity of Obe- 
dience. Wherefore ſo far is it from being true, that the Conſideration of the Dig- 
nity of the Perſon ſuffering, is a real Objection againſt the Credibility of the 
Doctrine; that, on the contrary, That very Conſideration contains the higheſt 
Vindication imaginable, of the Greatneſs and Honour and Authority of the Laws 
of God; and at the ſame time, the greateſt poſſible Inſtance or Expreſſion of 
his Mercy and Compaſſion towards Men, agreeable to our natural Notions of 
his Divine Attributes. And then, as to the /a/? part of this Difficulty, viz. How 
it can be conſiſtent with Reaſon, to ſuppoſe God condeſcending to do ſo very 
great Things for ſuch mean and weak Creatures as Men are ; who in all Appear- 
ance, ſeem to be but a very /mall, lou, and inconſiderable part of the Creation 
foraſmuch as the whole Earth itſelf, is but a little Spot that bears no proportion 
at all to the Univerſe ; and, in all probability of Reaſon, the large and number- 
leſs Orbs of Heaven cannot but be ſuppoſed to be filled with Beings more capable, 
than we, to ſhow forth the Praiſe and Glory of their Almighty Creator, and more 
worthy to be the Objects of his Care and Love: To this part of the Difficulty, 
1 fay, the Anſwer is very eaſy : That the Mercy and Love of the infinitely. good 
God, is extended equally over all his Works: That, let the Univerſe be ſuppoſed 
as large, and the rational Creatures, with which it is furniſhed, as many and ex- 
.cellent, as any one can imagine; yet Mankind is plainly the chief, indeed, the 
only Inhabitant, for whoſe fake it is evident this our Globe of Earth was formed 
into a habitable World; and this our Earth is, as far as we have any Means of 
judging, as conſiderable and worthy of the Divine Care, as moſt other parts of 
the Syſtem ; and this our Syſtem, as conſiderable, as any other ſingle Syſtem in 
the Univerſe : And finally, zhat, in like manner as the-ſame Divine Providence, 
which preſides over the whole Creation, does particularly govern and direct ever 
thing in this our lower World, as well as in every other particular Part of the 
| Univerſe ; fo there is no real Difficulty to right Reaſon, in conceiving that the 

ſame Divine Logos, the Word, or Meſſenger of the Father, who, in various 
Diſpenſations, according to the particular Needs and Exigencies of Mankind, has 
made various Manifeſtations of God and Diſcoveries of the Divine Will, to Us 
here upon Earth; may alſo, for ought we know, have to other Beings, in other 
parts of the Univerſe, according to their ſeveral Capacities or Wants, made dif- 
ferent Manifeſtations of God and Diſcoveries of his Will, in ways of which we 
can know nothing, and in which we have no Concern: There being nothing in 
this, at all contrary to the Nature of God, or the Condition of Things. 

FIFTHLY and Laſtly: If any one thinks it unreaſonable to be believed, e Ob. 
that God ſhould ſend his Son into the World for the Redemption of Mankind ; 
and yet that this Appearance of the Son of God upon Earth, ſhould not be till 5» . 
the latter Ages of the World; and, after he has appeared, yet his Appearance Cri/i«r 
not be made known equally to all Nations: Such a one * muſt likewiſe 8 
for the ſame Reaſon affirm, that it is unreaſonable to believe the Neceſſity and fa Uni 
Obligations even of Natural Religion itſelf, becauſe it is plain all Men are not **** 


Vox, H. | | Rr furniſhed 
* See above, pag. 138. ; . 
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furniſhed. equally with the ſame Capacities and Opportunities of Underſtanding 
thoſe Obligations: And conſequently no Deiſt can, conſiſtently with his own 
Principles, make This Objection againſt the Truth of Chriſtianity, He muſt like- 
wiſe for the ſame Reaſon affirm, that God is obliged in all other reſpects alſo to 
make all his Creatures equal; to make Men, Angels; to endue All Men with 
the ſame Faculties and Capacities, as Any; at leaſt to make all Men capable 
of the very ſame Kind, and the fame Degree of Happineſs, and to afford to All 
of them, all the very fame Means or Opportunities of obtaining it : In a word, 
he muſt aſſert, that infinite Wiſdom cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have a 
Right of making Variety of Creatures in very various Circumſtances : Which is 
an Aſſertion palpably moſt abſurd, in Experience falſe, and a very unjuſt Dimi- 
nution of God's Sovereignty in the World. But beſides: Though the Redemp- 
tion, purchaſed by the Son of God, is not indeed actually made known unto All 
Men ; yet as no ever denied, but that the Benefit of the Death of Chriſt extended 
backwards to thoſe who lived before his Appearance in the World; fo no Man can 
prove, but that the ſame Benefit may likewiſe extend itſelf forwards to thoſe who 
never heard of his Appearance, though they lived after it. 


11: TH AT the Hiſtory of the Life of Chriſt, contained in the New Teſta- 
ment, is a true Relation of Matters of Fa, (not to inſiſt here on the Teſtimony 
of his Diſciples and Followers, which ſhall be conſidered hereafter in it's proper 
place ;) will, to a rational Inquirer, appear very credible from hence; That very 
many Particulars of that Hiſtory, are confirmed by concurrent Teſtimonies of 
profane and unqueſtionably unprejudiced Authors. That, before the coming of 
our Saviour, there was a general Expectation ſpread all over the Eaſtern Nations, 
that out of Judæa ſhould ariſe a Perſon, who ſhould be Governour of the 
World; is expreſsly affirmed by the Roman Hiſtorians, * Suetonius and © Tacitus. 
That there lived in Judea, at the time which the Goſpel relates, fuch a Per- 
ſon as Feſus of Nazareth, is acknowledged by all Authors, both Jewiſh and Pagan, 
who have written ſince that Time. That the Star that appeared at his Birth, 
and the Journey of the Chaldæan Wiſe Men, is mentioned by © Chalcidins the Pla- 
toniſt. Herod's cauſing all the Children in Bethlehem under two Years old to be 
ſlain, and a Reflexion made upon him on that occaſion by the Emperor Auguſtus, 
is related by © Macrobius. Many of the Miracles that jeſus worked in his Life- 
time, are, as to Matters of Fact, (particularly his healing the Lame and the Blind, 
and caſting out Devils; ) expreſsly owned by the moſt implacable Enemies of 
Chriſtianity, by * Ce//us and Julian, and the Authors of the Feuiſb Talmud. And 
how the Power of the Heathen Gods ceaſed after the coming of Chriſt, is ac- 
knowledged by * Porphyry, who attributes it to their being Angry at the ſet- 
ting up of the Chriſtian Religion, which he ſtyles impious and profane. 
Many Particulars of the collateral Hiſtory, concerning Fobn Baptiſt, and Herod, 
and Plate, (not to mention the famous Teſtimony concerning Feſ#s himſelf, 
becauſe it is by ſome ſuſpected not to be genuine, notwithſtanding it is found 
in all the antient Copies; ) are largely recorded by Foſephus. The Crucifixion 
of Chriſt under Pontius Pilate, is related by? Tacitus: And divers of the moſt 
remarkable Circumſtances attending it, ſuch as the Earthquake and miraculous 
Darkneſs, were recorded in the public Roman Regiſters, commonly appealed to 
by the firſt Chriſtian Writers as what could not be denied by the Adverſaries 


themſelves. 


Sueton. 


b Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus & conſtans opinio, eſſe in fatis, ut Judza profecti rerum potirentur. 


© Pluribus perſuaſio inerat, antiquis Sacerdotum libris contineri, eo ipſo tempore fore, nt valeſceret Oriens, 
proſectique Judza rerum potirentur. Tacit. Lib. XXI. 


4 See the Place cited by Grotius, de Veritate Chriſtianæ Religionis. Lib. III. cap. 14. 
Cum audiſſet [ 4ugufus,] inter pueros, quos in Syria Herodes Rex Judzorum intra bimatum juſſit interfici, 


| filium quoque ejus occiſum ; ait, Melius eft Herodis porcum efſe quam filium. Macrob. Lib. II. cap. 4. [A Teſti- 


mony io very remarkable and pertinent, that it is ſtrange how Grotius could omit to mention it in the place 
now cited. ] | | 


* See the Places cited by Grotius, de Veritate Chriſt. Rel. Lib. IT. cap. 5. 


s Tiberio imperitante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, ſupplicio affectus erat, Lib. AF, 
* Eum mundi caſum relatum in Afcanis veftris habetis. Tertullian. Apol. 
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themſelves. Then, as to the Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of Chriſt; theſe depend Cc 
on the general Proofs. of the Credibility. of his Diſciples Teſtimony, and other 
following Evidences E which will be conſidered hereafter in their proper place. 


_ — 
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12. THAT God has appointed a Day, wherein he will judge the World in Of the Day 
Righteouſneſs, by That Perſon whom he has ordained, in order to reward every, Y 2. 
Man according to his Works; is a Doctrine perfectly agreeable. to right Reaſon, Ch ts 
and to our Natural Notions of the Attributes of God: As may appear more par- Judh- 
ticularly from what has been before ſaid concerning the Neceſſity and Certainty of 
another Life after this; and is evident from the Opinion of all the wiſer. Heathens 
concerning this Matter. Nor may it perhaps be altogether impertinent to obſerve 
here, that the Poets, both Greek and Latin have upanimouſly agreed in this one 
particular Circumſtance, that Men after Death ſhould not have Judgment paſſed 
upon ou immediately by God himſelf, but by 7 Men appointed for that 

ole. | 

m—_ THAT, in order to this final Judgment, not only the Soul ſhall ſurvive 07/70: R.. 
the Diſſolution of the Body, but the Body itſelf alſo ſhall be raiſed again: This be Bra 
Doctrine, though not indeed diſcoverable with any kind of Certainty by the 8 
bare Light of Nature; becauſe the Belief of the Soul's Immortality (for ought 
that appears to Reaſon alone) is ſufficient to anſwer all the Purpoſes of a Future 
State, as far as 1s difcoverable merely by the Light of Nature : Yet this Doctrine 
(I fay) of the Reſurrefion of the Body, when made known by Revelation, evidently 
contains nothing in it in the leaſt contrary to right Reaſon, For, what reaſonable 
Man can deny, but that it is plainly altogether as eaſy for God to raiſe the 
Body again after Death, as to create and form it at firſt ? Some of the Staical 
Philoſophers ſeem to have thought it not only poſſible, but even probable : And 
many of the Jews, who had no expreſs Revelation concerning it, did yet believe 
it upon an antient Tradition ; as appears from all their Writings, and particularly 
from the Tranflation of the laſt Verſe of the Book of Jab, which, according to 
the Seventy, runs thus: So Job died, being old and full of Days; but“ it is writ- 
ten that be ſhall rife again with thoſe whom the Lord raiſes up. The only real Dif- 
ficulty in this Doctrine, ſeems to ariſe upon putting the Suppoſition of one Body's 
being turned into the Nouriſhment, and becoming part of the Subſtance of an- 
other; ſo as that the fame Parts may equally belong to two Bodies, to both of 
which it ſhall nevertheleſs be abſolutely impoſſible that the fame Parts ſhould be 
reſtored; But this Objection, as great and principal a Difhculty as it is, is really - 
but a great Trifle, For there does not at all appear any abſolute Neceſſity, that, 
to conſtitute the ſame Body, there muſt be an exact Reſtitution of all and only 
the ſame Parts. And if there was any ſuch Neceſſity; yet even ſtill, without 
making that hard Suppoſition (which“ Grotius and others have done) that God, De Ve 
by a miraculous Providence, always interpoſes to prevent the Parts of one human 2 7 
Body from incorporating with and becoming the Nouriſhment of another; (for II c. 10. 
I cannot ſee any ſufficient Ground to deny, but that it may be poſſible in Na- 
ture, for barbarous Cannibals, if any ſuch there be, to ſubſiſt for ſome time and 
live wholly one upon another, if deprived of all other Suſtenance : ) Without any 
ſuch bard Suppoſitions as theſe (I ay) it is eaſy to imagine many ways, by which 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, properly ſpeaking, ſhall nevertheleſs be very 
poſſible; and the whole Foundation of this, and all other Difficulties of this 
kind, concerning the Parts, and Forms, and Magnitudes, and Proportions of our 
future Bodies, be entirely taken away. ws Tho] | 

As Firſt: No Man can fay it is improbable, (and they who have been moſt 0/ 'b Re. 
and beſt verſed in Microſcopical Obſervations, think it more than probable) that f , 
the original Stamina, which contain all and every one of the ſolid Parts and 34. 
Veſſels of the Body, not excepting even the minuteſt Nerves and Fibres, are 
themſelves the entire Body; and that all the extraneous Matter, which, coming 

2 in 
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CLaxxt. in by way of Nouriſhment, fills up and extends the minute and inſenſible Veſ- 
— ſels, of which all the viſible and ſenſible Veſſels are compoſed, is not ſtrictly and 
properly part of the Body. Conſequently, while all this extraneous Matter, 
which ſerves only to ſwell the Body to it's juſt Magnitude, is in continual Flux, 
the original Stamina may continue unchanged ; and ſo no Confuſion of Bodies 
will be poſſible in Nature. There may be made many very conſiderable Obſervations; 
concerning the determinate Figure into which every reſpective Body unfolds itſelf 
by Growth; concerning the Impoſſibility of the Body's extending itſelf by any 
Nouriſhment whatſoever, beyond that certain Magnitude, to which the original 
Veſſels are capable of being unfolded ; and concerning the Impaſſibility of reſtoring 
by any Nouriſhment any the ſmalleſt Veſſel or ſolid part of the Body, that has at 
any time happened to be mutilated by any Accident : All which Obſervations, 
often and carefully made, will ſeem very much to favour ſome ſuch Speculation as 
SECONDL Y: It may alſo be ſuppoſed otherwiſe, not without good Pro- 
bability, that! in like manner, as in every Grain of Corn, there is contained a 
minute inſenſible ſeminal Principle, which is itſelf the entire future Blade and 
Ear, and in due Seaſon, when all the reſt of the Grain is corrupted, evolves and 
unfolds itſelf viſibly into that Form; ſo our preſent mortal and corruptible Body 
may be but the Exuviæ, as it were, of ſome hidden and at preſent inſenſible 
Principle, (poſſibly the preſent Seat of the Soul,) which at the Reſurrection ſhall 
diſcover itſelf in it's proper Form. This way alſo, there can be no Confuſion of 
Bodies, poſſible in Nature. And it is not without ſome Weight, that the An- 
tienteſt Writers of the Church have always made uſe of this very Similitude ; 
that the Apoſtle St Paul himſelf, alledges the ſame Compariſon ; and that the 
Jewiſh Writers ſeem to have had ſome obſcure Glimpſe of this Notion, when 
they talked of a certain incorruptible part of the Body: Though theſe latter in- 
deed explained themſelves very weakly and unphiloſophically. 

Many other ways perhaps may be imagined, by which the ſame thing may 
be explained intelligibly. But theſe Speculations are nice and ſubtle, and neither 
needtul nor proper to be enlarged upon in this place. Only the bare mention of 
them, ſhows the manifold Pofib:/:ty of the Doctrine of the Reſurrection ; againſt 

the Objections of thoſe who would have it ſeem contradiFory. = 1 ord 

Of the e. 14. LASTLY: That after the Reſurrection and the general Judgment, 
_ wherein every Man ſhall be judged according to his Works; they that have done 
of the Bie well, ſhall go into everlaſting Happineſs; and they that have done evil, into 
waſnt? everlaſting Puniſhment ; is a Doctrine in itſelf very credible, and reaſonable to be 
3 believed. Concerning the everlaſting Happineſs of the Righteous, there is no 
ment of the Diſpute ; it being evident that God in his infinite Bounty may reward the ſincere 
Damned. Obedience of his Creatures, as much beyond the Merit of their own weak and 
imperfect Works, as he himſelf pleaſes. But the ever/aſting Puniſhment threatened 

to the Wicked, has ſeemed to Many, a great Difficulty; ſince it is certain from 

our natural Notions of the Attributes of God, that no Man ſhall be puniſhed be- 

yond the juſt Demerit of his Sins. Here therefore it is to be obſerved ; Fir/t, That 
no Man can ſay it is unreaſonable, that they who by wilful and ſtubborn Diſo- 

bedience to their Almighty Creator and moſt merciful Benefactor, and by the habi- 
tual Practice of unrepented Wickedneſs, have, during the State of Trial, made 
themſelves unfit for the Enjoyment of that Happineſs which God has prepared 
for them that love and obey him; ſhould be eternally rejected, and excluded from 
it. Thus much, the wickedeſt of Men are willing enough to believe: And if 
bare Deprivation of Happineſs was all the Puniſhment they had reaſon to fear, 
they would be well content to fit ſtill in their Wickedneſs. But is it at all 
agreeable to Reaſon to believe, that the Puniſhment to be inflicted by the final 
Wrath of a provoked God upon his moſt obſtinate and incorrigible Enemies, 
| 55 0 ſhould 
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ſhould be merely ſuch a thing as is in it's own Nature leſs dreadful and terrible, Crane. 
than even thoſe Afflictions which by certain Experience we ſee in this preſent N 
Life fall ſometimes upon ſuch Perſons with whom God is not angry at all ? Is it 
agreeable to Reaſon to believe, that God, who (as is evident by Experience) ſuf- 

fers the very beſt of his own Servants, for the Puniſhment of their Sins, or even 

only for the Trial of their Virtue, to fall ſometimes under all the Calamities and 
Miſeries, which it is poſſible for the cruelleſt and moſt powerful Tyrants to invent 

and execute; ſhould puniſh his moſt obſtinate, rebellious, and finally impenitent 
Creatures, with nothing more than the Negation of Happineſs ? There muſt there- 

fore in the next place be ſome ſenſible and poſiti ve Puniſhment, beſides the mere 
negative Loſs of Happineſs. And whoever ſeriouſly conſiders the dreadful Effects 

of God's Anger in this preſent World, in the Inſtance of the general Deluge, the 
Overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha, the amazing Calamities which betel the 

whole Fewiſh Nation at the Deſtruction of Ferujalem, and other ſuch like 
Examples; in ſome of which Caſes, the Judgments have fallen upon mixt Multi- 

tudes of good Men and bad together ; (not to mention the Calamities which 
ſometimes befal even good Men by themſelves:) Whoſoever, I ſay, ſeriouſly 
conſiders all this, cannot but frame to himſelf very terrible Apprehenfions of the 
Greatneſs of that Puniſhment, which the deſpiſed Patience of God ſhall finally 

inflict on the impenitently Wicked and Incorrigible, when they ſhall be ſeparated 

and be by themſelves. And then, as to the Duration of this Puniſhment ; no 

Man can preſume in our preſent State of Ignorance and Darkneſs to be able trul 

to judge, barely by the Strength of his own natural Reaſon, what in this Reſpect 

is or is not conſiſtent with the Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Goodneſs of the Supreme 
 Governour of the World; ſince we neither know the Place, nor Kind, nor Man- 

ner, nor Circumſtances, nor Degrees, nor All the Ends and Uſes of the final Pu- 
niſhment of the Wicked. Only this one thing we are certain of, that the Juſtice 

of God will abundantly vindicate itſelf, and all Mouths ſhall be ſtopped be- 

fore him, and be forced to acknowledge the exact Righteouſneſs of all his Judg- 

ments, and to condemn their own Folly and Wickedneſs ; foraſmuch as the De- 

grees or Intenſeneſs of the Puniſhment which ſhall be inflicted on the Impenitent, 

ſhall be exactly proportionate to their Sins, as a Recompence of their Demerit, 

ſo that no Man ſhall ſuffer more than he has deſerved. This being once clearly 
eſtabliſhed ; the Difficulty about the Duration of the Puniſhment will not appear 

ſo inſuperable to right Reaſon. For nothing can be more evident, than that 

God may juſtly baniſh the Wicked eternally trom his Kingdom of Glory, and 

from that Happineſs which is his free and undeſerved Gift to the Righteous : And Rev. xiv. 
the poſitive Puniſhment which ſhall be inflifted upon them in that State of Eter- % 554 
nal Rejection, ſhall undoubtedly be ſuch and fo proportionate to Mens Deſerts, ,; 
as the Righteous Judge will then make appear before Men and Angels, to be Fire and 
juſt, and wiſe, and neceſſary, and ſuch only as becomes the infinitely Wiſe and - 2 
Good Lord and Governour of the Univerſe to inflict. The wiſeſt of the Heathen n f the 
Philoſophers, without the Help of Revelation, have taught, and did believe it % Agel, 
agreeable to right Reaſon, that ® the Puniſhment of the incorrigible ſhould be 5g 
Faiwn©-] without any determinate or known End. And we cannot tell how many the Land. 
Wiſe Deſigns God may ſerve thereby. We know not but that, as God has now 
diſcovered to zs, in ſome meaſure, the Fall and Puniſhment of evil Angels, to 

be a Warning to us; ſo he may hereafter uſe the Example of the Puniſhment 

of wicked and incorrigible Men, to be a Means of preſerving other Beings in their 
Obedience. And many other Conſiderations there may poſhbly be, very neceſſary 

to enable us to judge rightly concerning this Matter ; which, in this preſent State, 

we have no ſufficient Means of coming to the Knowledge of. 
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CLaxxe. Tus all the Credenda, or Doctrines, which the Chriſtian Religion teaches ; 
(that is, not only thoſe plain Doctrines which it requires to be believed as funda- 
mental and of neceflity to eternal Salvation, but even all the Doctrines which it 
teaches as Matters of Truth ; ) are in the „it place, though indeed many of 

them not diſcoverable by bare Reaſon unaſſiſted with Revelation, yet, when diſ- 


covered by Revelation, apparently moſt * agreeable to ſound and unprejudiced 
Reaſon. 


Even owe IN the next place: Every one of theſe Doctrines, has a natural Tendency, and 
of them a direct and powerful Influence, to reform Mens Lives, and correct their Man- 
_= 1. ners. This is the great End, and ultimate Deſign, of all true Religion; and it 
dency and is a very great and fatal Miſtake, to think that any Doctrine, or any Belief 
— „ Whatſoever, can be any otherwiſe of any Benefit to Men, than as it is fitted to 
reform promote this main End. There was none of the Doctrines of our Saviour, (as 
Mes an excellent Prelate of our Church admirably expreſſes this Matter) calculated 
Manner. for the Gratification of Mens idle Curiofities, the buſying and amuſing them with airy 
and uſeleſs Speculations : Much leſs were they intended for an Sn of our Credu- 
lity, or a Trial how far we coul . our Reaſon to ſubmit to our Faith : But, as 
on the one hand they were plain and ſimple, and ſuch as, by their Agreeableneſs to 
the rational Faculties of Mankind, did highly recommend themſeFves to our Behef ; 
fo on the other hand they had an immediate Relation to Practice, and were the genuine 
Principles and Foundation upon which all human and divine Virtues were naturally 
to be ſuperſtructed. Particularly, What can be a more necefiary and excellent 
Foundation of true Religion, than That Doctrine which the Chriſtian Religion 
clearly and diſtinctly teaches us, concerning the Nature and Attributes of the 
One only true God; without any of that Ambiguity and Doubtfulneſs, thoſe various 
and inconſiſtent Opinions and Conjectures, thoſe uncertain and oft-times falſe 
Reaſonings concerning the Nature of God, which, notwithſtanding the natural 
Poffibility of diſcovering very many of the Attributes of God by the Light of true 
Reaſon, did yet, in Fact, overſpread the greateſt Part of the Heathen World 
with Polytheiſm or Atheiſm ? What can be fo certain a Preſervative againſt Ido- 
latry, and the Worſhip of falſe Gods; as the Doctrine, that the Univerſe, the 
Heavens, and the Earth, and all Things contained therein, are the Creatures and 
Workmanſhip of the One true God, and have a continual Dependence upon Him for 
the Preſervation of their Being? What can be fo ſure a Ground of true Piety 
and Reliance upon God, as the clear Chriſtian Doctrine concerning Providence, 
concerning God's perpetually governing and directing the Iſſues and Events of all 
Things, and inſpecting with a more eſpecial Regard the moral Actions of Men? 
which Doctrine was perplexed by the Philoſophers with endleſs Diſputes. What 
can be ſo juſt a Vindication of the Goodneſs of God, and conſequently fo neceflary 
in order to our maintaining in our Minds worthy and honourable Notions con- 
cerning him ; as the Doctrine, that God created Man at firſt Upright, and that 
the Original of all Evil and Miſery is Sin ? The want of a clear Knowledge of 
which Truth, extremely perplexed the Heathen World, and made many recur 
to that moſt abſurd Fiction of a Self-exiſtent Evil Principle. What can be a 
more proper Motive to Piety, than the Doctrine that he Deluge, and other Re- 
markable Calamities which have befallen Mankind, were ſent upon them by 
God's immediate Direction, as Puniſbments for their Wickedneſs ? What can be 
a greater Incouragement to the Practice of Holineſs, than the Doctrine, that God 
has at ſeveral times vouchſafed to make ſeveral particular Revelations of his Will 
to Men, to inſtruct and ſupport them more effectually in that Practice? But 
above all, What Doctrine could ever have been imagined fo admirably fitted, in 
all reſpects, to promote all the Ends of true Religion, as that of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God? Which way could Men have been filled with ſo deep a Senſe 
of the Mercy and Love of God towards them, and have been inſtructed in all 
Divine Truths in a Method ſo well accommodated to their preſent Infirmities; 


as 


n Te Tis airtus 1ue!, vulgo evoiers dg Ne ouveyogeorra. Origen. adverſe Celf. Lib. III. 
* Archbiſhop Sharpe's Sermon before the Queen 8. Clriftmas Day, 1704. n 
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as by God's ſending bis Only-begotten Son, to take upon him our Nature, and therein to CI. 
make a general Revelation of the Will of God to Mankind ? How could the Honour, 
and Dignity, and Authority of the Laws of God have been fo effectually vindicated, 
and at the ſame time fo ſatisfactory an Aſſurance of Pardon upon true Repentance 
have been given unto Men ; as by this Method, of the Son of God giving himſelf 
@ Sacrifice and Expiation for Sin? What could have been a more glorious Manife- 
ſtation of the Mercy and Compaſſion of God, and at the fame time a more powerful 
Means to diſcountenance Mens Preſumption, to diſcourage them from repeating 
their Tranſgreſſions, to give them a deep Senſe of the heinous Nature of Sin, and of 
God's extreme Hatred and utter Irreconcileableneſs to it, and to convince them of 
the Excellency and Importance of the Laws of God, and the indiſpenſable Neceſ- 
ſity of paying Obedience to them; than this Expedient of /aving Sinners by the 
Sufferings and Death of the Son of God, and by eſtabliſhing with tbem a new and 
gracious Covenant upon the Merits of that Sati faction? How could Men be better 
encouraged, to begin a religious Life ; than by having ſuch a Mediator, Advocate, 
and Interceſſor for them with God, to obtain Pardon of all their Frailties; and by 
being aſſured of the Aſiſtance of the Spirit of God, to enable them to conquer all 
their corrupt Affections, and to be in them an effectual Principle of a heavenly 
and divine Life? In fine: What ſtronger and more powerful Motives could poſ- 
fibly have been contrived, to perſuade Men to live virtuouſly, and to deter them 
from Vice ; than the clear Diſcovery made to us in the Goſpel, of God's having 
appointed a Day, wherein he will judge the World in Righteouſneſs, every Man ac- 
cording to his Works ; and that they who have done well, ſhall be adjudged to everlaſting 
Happineſs ; and they that have done evil, to endleſs Puniſhment : Of which the Light 
of Nature afforded Men but obſcure Glimpſes ? And may we not here, upon the 
whole, appeal now even to our Adverſaries themſelves, whether in all and every 
one of theſe Doctrines there be not a more powerful, a more effectual Method 
laid down, for the reforming human Nature, and obliging the whole World to 
forſake their Sins, and to lead holy and virtuous Lives, than was ever taught 
before: Nay, or than was poſſible to have been contrived by all the Wit of Man- 
kind? This is the great and higheſt Recommendation of the Chriſtian Doctrine : 
This is what, to a well-diſpoſed Mind, would well nigh ſatisfactorily prove, even 
without the Addition of any external Teſtimony, that the Revelation of Chri- 
ſtianity could not poſſibly but come from God; ſeeing that, not only all it's pra- 
ctical Precepts, but even all it's Articles of Belief alſo, tend plainly to this one and 
the ſame End, to make Men univerſally amend and reform their Lives ; to recover 
and reſtore them to their original excellent State, from the Corruption and Miſery 
which had been introduced by Sin ; and to eſtabliſh upon Earth the Practice of 
everlaſting Righteouſneſs, and entire and hearty Obedience to the Will of God : 
Which would have been the Religion of Men (had they continued Innocent) in 
Paradiſe, and now is the Religion of Angels, and for ever will be the Religion of 
Saints in Heaven. Vain Men may value themſelves upon their ſpeculative Know- 
ledge, right Opinions, and True and Orthodox Belief, ſeparate from the Practice 
of Virtue and Righteouſneſs : But, as ſure as the Goſpel is true, no Belief what- 
ſoever ſhall finally be of any Advantage to Men, any otherwiſe than only fo far as 
it corrects their Practice, hinders them from being Workers of Iniquity, and Luke xiii, 
makes them like unto God. . 


. LASTLY: All the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith, do together make up 4 al! f 
an infinitely more conſiſtent and rational Scheme of Belief, than any that the wiſe 2 __ 
of the Antient Philophers ever did, or the cunningeſt of Modern Unbelievers can up the mf 
invent or contrive. This is evident from a ſummary View of the forementioned weed 
Scheme of the Chriſtian Doctrines; wherein every Article has a juſt Dependence F 
on the foregoing ones, and a cloſe Connexion with thoſe that follow; and the / Beli, in 
whole Account of the Order and Diſpoſition of Things from the Original to the“ #** 
Conſummation of all Things, is one entire, regular, complete, confiſtent, and 

every way a moſt rational Scheme: Whereas the wiſeſt of the Antient Philoſo- 

Pbers, that is, thoſe of them who hit upon the greateſt Number of ſingle Truths, 
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CLaxxz. and taught the feweſt Abſurdities; were yet ? never able to make out any univer- 

fal, entire, and coherent Syſtem of Doctrines, and Scheme of the hole State of 

Things, with any manner of Probability: And the cunningeſt of Modern Deiſts, 

(beſides that they muſt needs, in their own Way, believe ſome particular Things 

ſtranger and in themſelves more incredible than any of the forementioned Chriſtian 

Doctrines) cannot in the Whole, as has been before ſhown, frame to themſelves 

any fixed and ſettled Principles, upon which to argue conſiſtently ; but muſt una- 

voidably either be perplexed with inextricable Abſurdities, or confeſſedly recur to 

down-right Atheiſm. There have indeed even among Chriſtians themſelves, been 

many Differences and Diſputes about particular Doctrines: But, (excepting ſuch 

as have intolerably corrupted the very fundamental Doctrines, and even the main 

= Deſign itſelf of the whole Chriſtian Diſpenſation; of which there are too many 

* Inſtances in Writers of the Romiſh Church eſpecially ; ) theſe Diſputes among 

| Chriſtians, have not been, like thoſe among the Philoſophers, de rerum ſumma, 

concerning the whole Scheme and Syſtem of Things, but only concerning par- 

ticular Explications of particular Doctrines: which kind of Diſputes do not at 

all * affect the Certainty of the whole Religion itſelf, nor ought in Reaſon to be 

* $« a- any manner of Hindrance to the“ Effect which the plain and weightier and con- 

| bove, feſſedly more important fundamental Doctrines ought to have upon the Hearts and 
P's: 145, Lives of Men. 
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XIV. Fir THILY: As this Revelation, to the Judgment of right and ſober 
Reaſon, appears of itſelf highly credible and probable, and abundantly recommends it 
felf in it's native Simplicity, merely by it's own intrinſic Goodneſs and Excellency, to 
the Practice of the moſt rational and conſidering Men, who are defirous in all their 
Actions to have Satisfaction, and Comfort, and good Hope within themſelves, from 
the Conſcience of what they do: So it is moreover poſitively and directly proved, ts be 
actually and immediately ſent to us from God; by the many infallible digns and Mi- 
racles, which the Author of it worked publickly as the Evidence of his divine Commiſ= 
ſion; by the exact Completion both of the Prophecies that went before concerning him, 
and of thoſe that He himſelf delivered concerning Things that were to happen after : 
and by the Teſtimony of his Followers; which, in all it's Circumſtances, was the 


moſt credible, certain, and convincing Evidence, that was ever given to any Matter 
of Fact in the World. 


FIRST, The Chriſtian Revelation is poſitively and directly proved, to be 
actually and immediately ſent to us from God, by the many infallible Signs 
and Miracles, which the Author of it worked publickly as the Evidence of his 
Divine Commiſſion. . 

Of the ie, BESIDES the great Excellency and Reaſonableneſs of the Doctrine conſidered 
= Che. in itſelf, of which I have already treated; it is here of no ſmall Moment to ob- 
4 <A ſerve, that the Author of it (ſeparate from all external Proof of his Divine Com- 
eur, as an Miſſion) appeared in all his Behaviour, Words, and Actions, to be neither an Bu- 
-7 "3 poſtor nor an Enthuſiaſt. His Life was Innocent and Spotleſs, ſpent entirely in 
7;uth of ſerving the Ends of Holineſs and Charity, in doing good to the Souls and Bodies 
1e Chri- of Men, in exhorting them to Repentance, and inviting them to ſerve and glorify 
* God. When his bittereſt Enemies accuſed him, in order to take away his Life; 
| they could not charge him with any Appearance of Vice or Immorality. And ſo 
far was he from being guilty of what they. did accuſe him of, namely of Vain- 

glory and attempting to move Sedition ; that once, when the admiring People 

would by Force have taken him and made him their King, he choſe even to 


2 work 


v Diverſi ac diversè omnia protulerunt, non annectentes nec cauſas rerum, nec conſequentias, nec rationes ; 
ut Summam illam, quæ continet univerſa, & compingerent & complerent. Ladtant. Lib. VII. 

4 Sed perturbat nos opinionum varietas, hominumque diſſenſio. Et quia non idem contingit in ſenſibus, hos 
natura certos putamus; illa, quæ aliis fic, aliis ſecus, nec iiſdem ſemper uno modo videntur, ficta eſſe dicimus. 
Quod eſt longè aliter. Cic. de Legib. Lib. 1. 

r Ilevstoy In aura, el ore Tis GANG? Tou . Av ifoprTai, megoTwlO. X, inlaxtias, 0w- 


 @epouyng 72 5 T 4\Ans dgerös dd,, αναx . res ana]wpivis yeywns dre, & c. Euſeb, Demonſtrat, 
Ewangelic. Lib. III. cap. 3. 
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work a Miracle to avoid that, which was the only thing that could be imagined CLarxe 
to have been the Deſign of an Impoſtor. In like manner, whoever ſeriouſly WWV., 
conſiders the Anſwers he gave to all Queſtions, whether moral or captious, his 
occaſional Diſcourſes to his Diſciples, and more eſpecially the Wiſdom and Excel- 

lency of his Sermon upon the Mount, which is as it were the Syſtem and Sum- 

mary of his Doctrine, manifeſtly ſurpaſſing all the moral Inſtructions of the moſt 
celebrated Philoſophers that ever lived; cannot, without the extremeſt Malice 

and Obſtinacy in the World, charge him with Entbuſiaſim. 

THESE Conſiderations cannot but add great Weight and Authority to his 7e Ni. 
Doctrine, and make his own Teſtimony concerning himſelf exceedingly credible. 57745 
But the pofitive and direct Proof of his Divine Commiſſion, are the Miracles the Evi. 
which he worked for that purpoſe: His healing the Sick : His giving Sight to dence of his 
the Blind: His caſting out Devils: His raiſing the Dead: The Wonders that at- — 
tended his Crucifixion: His own Reſurrection from the Dead: His Appearance n. 
afterwards to his Diſciples: And his Aſcenſion viſibly into Heaven. 

THESE, and the reſt of his ſtupendious Miracles, were, to the Diſciples that 
faw them, ſenſible Demonſtrations of our Lord's Divine Commiſſion. And 75 
thoſe who have lived fince that Age, they are as certain Demonſtrations of the 
ſame Truth, as the Teſtimony of thoſe firſt Diſciples, who were Eye-wit- 
neſſes of them, is certain and true, 

To the Diſciples that ſaw them, theſe Miracles were ſenſible and complete 
Demonſtrations of our Lord's Divine Commiſſion ; becauſe they were fo great, 
and ſo many, and ſo public, and fo evident, that it was abſolutely impoſſible they 
ſhould be the Effect of any Art of Man, of any Chance or Fallacy : And the Do- 

Etrine they were brought to confirm, was of ſo good and holy a Tendency, that 
it was impoſſible he ſhould be enabled to work them by the Power and Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Evil Spirits: So that, conſequently, they muſt of Neceſſity have been 
performed, either immediately or mediately, by God himſelf. 

Bu T here, becauſe there have been many Queſtions raiſed, and ſome Perplexity Of Mira- 
introduced, by the Diſputes and different Opinions of learned Men, concerning © oy: 
the Power of working Miracles, and concerning the Extent of the Evidence which 
Miracles give to the truth of any Doctrine: And becauſe it hath been much con- 
troverted, whether true Miracles can be worked by any leſs Power, than the im- 

mediate Power of God ; and whether, to complete the Evidence of a Miracle, 
the Nature of the Doctrine pretended to be proved thereby, is requiſite to be 
taken into the Conſideration, or no: It may not, perhaps be improper, upon 


this Occaſion, to endeayour to ſet this whole Matter in it's true Light, as briefly 
and clearly as I can. 


we call natural, were abſolutely and in their own Nature eaſier to be effected, 7! 54% 
than thoſe that we look upon as miraculous. On the contrary, it is evident and h by 
undeniable, that it is at leaſt as great an Act of Power, to cauſe the Sun or 7? bs 
a Planet to move to all; as to cauſe it to fland ſtill at any time. Yet this ch in 1b. 
latter, we call a Miracle; the former, not. And, 70 reftore the dead to Life, Nature of 
which is an Inſtance of an extraordinary Miracle; is in itſelf plainly altogether as 4, Led 
eaſy, as to diſpoſe Matter at firſt into ſuch Order, as to form a human Body in that 75 be ame. 
which we commonly call a natural Way. So that abſolutely ſpeaking, in this 
ſtrict and Philoſophical Senſe ; either nothing is miraculous, namely, if we have 
reſpect to the Power of God; or, if we regard our own Power and Underſtand- 
ing, then almoſt every thing, as well what we call natural, as what we call 


V or, II. Tt ſupernatural, 
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Carre. ſupernatural, 7s, in his Senſe, really miraculous; and it is only zſualneſs or un- 
Hi uſualneſs that makes the Diſtinction. 

What De- 2, WHAT degrees of Power God may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have commu- 
green, nicated to created Beings, to ſubordinate Intelligences, to good or evil Angels; is 
Ged may by no Means poſſible for us to determine. Some Things abſolutely impoſſible for 
have com- Men to effect, it is evident may eaſily be within the natural Powers of Angels; 
2 and ſome Things beyond the Power of inferior Angels, may as eaſily be ſup- 
Beings, is poſed to be within the natural Power of others that are ſuperior to them; and fo 
not pile On. So that (unleſs we knew the Limit of communicable and incommunicable 
, Power) we can hadly affirm, with any Certainty, that any particular Effect, how 
mine. great or miraculous ſoever it may ſeem to us, is beyond the Power of all Created 

Beings in the Univerſe to have produced. 

That there II is not therefore a right Diſtinction, to define a Miracle (as ſome very learned 
a and very pious Men have done,) to be ſuch an Effect, as could not have been 


+ichtly di produced by any leſs Power than the Divine Omnipotence. There is no Inſtance 


= 2 # of any Miracle in Scripture, which to an ordinary Spectator would neceſſarily im- 
ucl al 


Ehret, as ply the immediate Operation of original, abſolute, and underived Power: And 
_ o conſequently ſuch a Spectator could never be certain, that the miraculous Effect 
HAVE ten 


produced WAS beyond the Power of all created Beings in the Univerſe to produce, 'There is 
ly am lihi one Suppoſition indeed, upon which the Opinion of a/l Miracles being neceſſarily 


Power 


Howe, the immediate Effeets of the Divine Omnipotence, may be defended : And that is, 

Divine if God, together with the natural Powers wherewith he hath endued all ſubordi- 

Omnips- nate intelligent Beings, has likewiſe given a Law or Reſtraint, whereby they be 

ele. hindered from ever interpoſing in this lower World, to produce any of thoſe Ef- 
fects which we call miraculous or ſupernatural : Bat then, how certain ſoever it 
is, that all Created Beings are under ſome particular Laws and Reſtraints ; yet it 
can never be proved, that they are under ſuch Reſtraints univerſally, perpetually, 
and without Exception: And without this, a SpeCtator that fees a Miracle, can 
never be certain that it was not done by ſome Created Intelligence, Reducing 
the natural Power of Created Beings to as low a degree as any one can defire 
to ſuppoſe, will help nothing in this Matter : For, ſuppoſing (which is very 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe) that the natural Powers of the higheſt Angels, were no 
greater than the natural Powers of Men ; yet fince thereby an Angel would be 
enabled to do all That inviſibly, which a Man can do viſibly ; he would even in 
this Suppoſition be naturally able to do numberleſs things, which we ſhould 
eſteem the greateſt of Miracles. 


Ail things 3. ALL things that are done in the World, are done either immediately by God 


that are 


%% himſelf, or by created Intelligent Beings : Matter being evidently not at all capable 
done in the 2 , 
Warld, are Of any Laws or Powers whatſoever, any more than it is capable of Intelligence; 
dune either excepting only this One Negative Power, that every part of it will, of itſelf, always 


immediate- 


þ by God and neceſſarily continue in that State, whether of Reſt or Motion, wherein it at 


himſelf, or preſent is. So that all thoſe things which we commonly ſay are the Effects of 
* the Natural Powers ef Matter, and Laws of Motion; of Gravitation, Attraction, 
21 


Beings; Or the like; are indeed (if we will ſpeak ſtrictly and properly) the Effects of 


Matter be God's acting upon Matter continually and every Moment, either immediately b 
ing capable 


of no Laws himſelf, or mediately by ſome created intelligent Beings: (Which Obſervation, b 
or Powers, the way, furniſhes us, as has been before noted *, with an excellent natural De- 


Aud * monſtration of Providence.) Conſequently there is no ſuch thing, as what Men 
guentty 


*ere is, commonly call the Courſe of Nature, or the Power of Nature. The Courſe of 
Nate, Nature, truly and properly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe but the Hilf of God pro- 


2 ducing certain Effects in a continued, regular, conſtant, and uniform Manner: 


bling as Which Courſe or Manner of acting, being in every Moment perfectly Arb:trary, 
the Courſe 


pearl is as eaſy to be altered at any time, as to be preſerved. And if, (as ſeems moſt 

/ Nature, Probable,) this continual Acting upon Matter, be performed by the Subſerviency 

*Pag. 73. Of created Intelligences appointed to that purpoſe by the Supreme Creator; then 

| it is as eaſy for any of Them, and as much within their natural Power, (by the 

the Permiſſion of God,) to alter the Courſe of Nature at any time, or in any 
reſpect, as to preſerve or continue it. | 

3 
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I'T is not therefore a right Diſtinction, to define a Miracle to be That which Cra. 
is againſt the Courſe of Nature: meaning, by the Courſe of Nature, the Power of +—v—= 
Nature, or the Natural Powers of Created Agents. For, in this Senſe, it is no 1 5 3 
more againſt the Courſe of Nature, for an Angel to keep a Man from jinking in rache is mt 
the Water, than for a Man to hold a Stone from falling in the Air, by overpower- 7% 4: 

ing the Law of Gravitation: And yet the one is a Miracle, the other not ſo. In rode of 
like manner, it is no more above the natural Power of a created Intelligence, to # agai»/ 
flop the Motion of the Sun, or of a Planet, than to continue to carry it on in it's 1 2 
uſual Courſe : And yet the former is a Miracle, the latter not ſo. But if by the r av 
Courſe of Nature, be meant only (as it truly fignifies) the conſtant and uniform = en 
Manner of God's acting either immediately or mediately in preſerving and con- 2 2 
tinuing the Order of the World; then, in That Senſe, indeed a Miracle may be ger. 
rightly defined to be an Effect produced contrary to the uſual Courſe or Order of 
Nature, by the unuſual Interpoſition of ſome Intelligent Being ſuperior to Men: 
As I ſhall have Occaſion preſently to obſerve more particularly. 

AND from this Obſervation, we may eaſily diſcover the Vanity and Un- 7-Unrea- 
reaſonableneſs of that obſtinate Prejudice, which Modern Deiſts have univerſally rg 
taken up, againſt the Belief of Miracles in general. They ſee that Things gene- ue deny 
rally go on in a conſtant and regular Method; that the Frame and Order of the “ Pi: 
World, is preſerved by things being diſpoſed and managed in an Uniform manner; _— _ 
that certain Cauſes produce certain Effects in a continued Succeſſion, according to general. 
certain fixed Laws or Rules: And from hence they conclude, very weakly and 
unphiloſophically, that there are in Matter certain neceſſary Laws or Powers, the 
Reſult of which is That which they call the Courſe of Nature; which they think 
is impoſſible to be changed or altered, and conſequently that there can be no ſuch 
thing as Miracles. Whereas, on the contrary, if they would confider things duly 
they could not but ſee, that dull and lifeleſs Matter is utterly uncapable of obey- 
ing any Laws, or of being endued with any Powers; and that therefore That 
Order and Diſpoſition of Things, which they vulgarly call the Courſe of Nature, 
cannot poſſibly be any thing elſe, but the Arbitrary Will and Pleaſure of God, 
exerting itſelf and acting upon Matter continually, either immediately by itſelf, 
or mediately by ſome ſubordinate Intelligent Agents, according to certain Rules 
of Uniformity and Proportion, fixed indeed and conſtant, but which yet are made 
ſuch merely by Arbitrary Conſtitution, not by any fort of Neceſſity in the 
Things themſelves ; as has been abundantly proved in my former Diſcourſe: And 
conſequently it cannot be denied, but that it is altogether as eaſy to alter the 
Courſe of Nature, as to preſerve it ; that is, that Miracles, exceping only that they 
are more unuſual, are in #hemſekves, and in the Nature and Reaſon of the Thing, as 


credible in all reſpects, and as eaſy to be believed, as any of thoſe we call natu- 
ral Effects. 


4. TRHOSEH Effects which are produced in the World regularly and conſtantly, gane Ef 
which we call the Works of Nature; prove to us in general, the Being, the Power, Vie prove 


and the other Attributes of God. Thoſe Effects, which, upon any rare and ex- 3 "Mos 
traordinary Occaſion, are produced in ſuch manner, that it is manifeſt they could widence of = 
neither have been done by any Power or Art of Man, nor by what we call 5% 94 
Chance, that is, by any Compoſition or Reſult of thoſe Laws which are God's analyte 
conſtant and uniform Actings upon Matter; Theſe undeniably prove to us the occa/onal 
immediate and occa/ional Interpoſition either of God himſelf, or at leaſt of ſome 2% 
intelligent Agent ſuperior to Men, at That particular Time, and on That parti- G4 
cular Account. For inſtance : The regular and continual Effects of the Power of bil er 
Gravitation, and of the Laws of Motion ; of the Mechanic, and of the Animal He 
Powers: All theſe prove to us in general, the Being, the Power, the Preſence, Being fie. 
and the conſtant Operation, either immediate or mediate, of God in the 3% 
World. But if, upon any particular Occaſion, we ſhould ſee a Stone ſuſpended> - 
zn the Air, or a Man walking upon the Water, without any viſible Support ; a 
chronical Diſeaſe cured by a Word ſpeaking, or a dead and corrupted Body reſtored 
to Life in a Moment: We could not then doubt, but there was an extraordinary 


Interpoſition 


— 
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CLarxt Interpoſition either of God himſelf, in order to ſignify his Pleaſure upon that par- 
>< At ticular Occaſion ; or at leaſt of ſome Intelligent Agent far ſuperior to Man, in 

fach Inter- order to bring about ſome particular Deſign. : 
poſition be & WHETHER ſuch an Extraordinary Interpoſition of ſome Power Supe- 
gas, Ha; rior to Men, be the immediate Interpoſition of God himyelf, or of ſome good 
of God, or Angel or of ſome evil Angel; can hardly be diſtinguiſhed certainly, merely 
2 by the York or Miracle itſelf : Becauſe it is impoſſible for Us to know with 
Evil Ay. any Certainty, either that the natural Power of good Angels, or of evil ones, 
gel: can extends not beyond ſuch or ſuch a certain Limit; or that God always reſtrains them 
40 * from exerciſing their natural Powers in producing ſuch or ſuch particular Effects. 
merely I x is not therefore a right Diſtinction, to ſuppoſe the Wonders which the 
the Work Scripture attributes to evil Spirits, to be mere Preſtigie, Sligbts, or Deluſions. 
e, For if the Devil has any natural Power of doing any thing at all, even but ſo 
That there much as the meaneſt of Men; and be not reſtrained by God from exerciſing that 
2 1 — natural Power; it is evident he will be able, by reaſon of his Inviſibility, to work 
4%, true and real Miracles. Neither is it a right Piſtinction, to ſuppoſe the Miracles 
Wonders of Evil Spirits, not to be real Effects in the things where they appear, but Im- 
To tor poſitions upon the Senſes of the Spectators: For, to impoſe in this manner upon 
rit: 8 be the Senſes of Men, (not by Slights and Deluſions; but by really fo affecting the 
40. * Organs of Senſe, as to make things appear what they are not;) is to all Intents 
and Purpoſes as true a Miracle, and as great an one, as making real Changes in 

. the Things themſelves, | 

How ws 6. WHEN therefore upon any particular Occaſion ; for Inſtance, when at the 
are to di. Will of a Perſon who teaches ſome new Doctrine as coming from God, and 
12 in Teſtimony to the Truth of that Doctrine, there is plainly and mani- 
worked by feſtly an Interpoſition of ſome Superior Power, producing ſuch miraculous Ef- 
ban rt fects as have been before mentioned: The only poſſible ways, by which a Spec- 
D-&rine, tator may certainly and infallibly diſtinguiſh, whether thoſe Miracles be indeed 
Jjom ihe the Works either immediately of God himſelf, or, (which is the very fame 
Foil 54 thing,) of ſome good Angel employed by him; and conſequently the Doc- 
ris. trine witneſſed by the Miracles, be infallibly true and divinely atteſted : Or 
whether, on the contrary, the Miracles be the Works of Evil Spirits, and con- 
ſequently the Doctrine a Fraud and Impoſition upon Men: The only poſſible 
ways (I fay) of diſtinguiſhing this matter certainly and infallibly, - are theſe, 
Tf the Doctrine atteſted by Miracles, be in itſelf 7mprovs, or manifeſtly end- 
ing to promote Vice; then without all queſtion the Miracles, how great ſoever 
they may appear to Us, are neither worked by God himſelſ, nor by his Com- 
miſſion ; becauſe our natural Knowledge of the Attributes of God, and of 
the neceſſary difference between Good and Evil, is greatly of more force to 
prove any ſuch Doctrine to be falſe, than any Miracles in the World can be 
to prove it true. As, for example ; ſuppoſe a Man pretending to be a Pro- 
phet, ſhould work any Miracle, or give any Sign or Wonder whatſoever, in 
order to draw Men from the Worſhip of the True God, and tempt them to 
Idolatry, and to the Practice of ſuch Vices, as in all Heathen Nations have 
uſually attended the Worſhip of Falſe Gods; nothing can be more infallibly 
certain, than that ſuch Miracles ought at firſt ſight to be rejected as Diabo- 
Deut.xiii, lical. J the Doctrine atteſted by Miracles, be in it ſelf indifferent, that is 
„Se, ſuch as cannot by the Light of Nature and right Reaſon alone, be certainly 
known whether it be true or falſe; and at the fame time, in oppoſition to it, 
and in proof of the direct contrary Doctrine, there be worked other Miracles, 
more and greater than the former, or at leaſt attended with ſuch Circumſtances, 
as evidently ſhow the Power by which theſe latter are worked, to be ſupe- 
rior to the Power that worked the former; then That Doctrine which is 
atteſted by the Superior Power, muſt neceſſarily be believed to be Divine. 
This was the Caſe of Moſes, and the Agyptian Magicians. The Magicians 
worked ſeveral Miracles to prove that Mojes was an Impoſtor, and not ſent 
of God; Myſes, to prove his Divine Commiſſion, worked Miracles more and 
greater than theirs; or elſe (which is the very ſame thing,) the Power by 


which 
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which He worked his Miracles, reſtrained the Power by which They work- CLAN 
ed theirs, from being able at that time to work all the ſame Miracles that he 
did: and ſo appeared evidently the Superior Power : Wherefore it was neceſſaril 
to be believed, that Meſes's Commiſſion was truly from God. If, in the laſt 
place, the Doctrine atteſted by Miracles, be ſuch as in its own Nature and 
Conſequences tends to promote the Honour and Glory of God, and the prac- 
tice of univerſal Righteouſneſs amongſt Men ; and yet nevertheleſs be not in it 
ſelf demonſtrable, nor could without Revelation have been diſcovered to be 
actually true; (or even if it was but only indifferent in itſelf, and ſuch as could 
not be proved to be any way contrary to, or inconſiſtent with, theſe great Ends;) 
and there be no pretence of more or greater Miracles on the oppoſite Side, to 
wr 1: it; (Which is the Caſe of the Doctrine and Miracles of Chriſt :) Then 

e Miracles are unqueſtionably Divine, and the Doctrine muſt without all Con- 
troverſy be acknowledged as an immediate and infallible Revelation from God : 
Becauſe, (beſides that it cannot be ſuppoſed that Evil Spirits would overthrow xa. xi. 
their own Power and Kingdom ;) ſhould God in ſuch Caſes as theſe, permit Evil 25. 
Spirits to work Miracles to impoſe upon Men, the Error would be abſolutely 
invincible ; and That would in all reſpects be the very ſame thing, as if God 
worked the Miracles to deceive Men himſelf. No Man can doubt, but Evil 
Spirits, if they have any natural Powers at all, have power to deſtroy Mens Bodies 
and Lives, and to bring upon Men innumerable other Calamities; which yet in 
Fact it is evident God reſtrains them from doing, by having ſet them Laws and 
Bounds which they cannot paſs. Now, for the very ſame Reaſon, it is infinitely 
certain that God reſtrains them likewiſe from impoſing upon Men's Minds and 
Underſtandings, in all ſuch Caſes where Wiſe and Honeſt and Virtuous Men would 
have no poſſible way left, by which they could diſcover the Impoſition. 

AN p here at laſt the difference between Thoſe who believe that all Miracles De dige. 
neceſſarily require the immediate Power of God himſelf to effect them, and thoſe | * oe 
who believe created Spirits able to work Miracles, is not very great. They who «uz reach, 
believe all Miracles to be effected only by the immediate Power of God, Mult do it“ — 
upon this Ground, that they ſuppoſe God by a perpetual Law reſtrains all ſub- . 
ordinate intelligent Agents from interpoſing at any time to alter the regular courſe G24 is, o- 
of things in this lower World; (for, to ſay that created Spirits have not other- 2 — 
wiſe a Natural Power, when unreſtrained, to do what we call Miracles; is ſaying ge, 
that thoſe inviſible Agents have no Power naturally to do any thing at all.) And % ww+- 
they who believe that /ubordinate Beings have Power to work Miracles, muſt yet . 
of neceſſity ſuppoſe that God reſtrains them in all ſuch Caſes at leaſt, where there 1 v 
would not be ſufficient Marks left, by which the frauds of evil Spirits could be | Sack ee 
clearly diſtinguiſhed from the Teſtimony and Commiſſion of God. 

AND now from theſe few clear and undeniable Propoſitions, it evidently 
follows: 

1. THAT the true Definition of a Miracle, in the Theological Senſe of the De tru: 
World, is this; that it is a work effected in a manner unuſual, or different from CO : 
the common and regular Method of Providence, by the interpoſition either of . 
God himſelf, or of ſome Intelligent Agent ſuperior to Man, for the proof or 
Evidence of ſome particular Doctrine, or in atteſtation to the Authority of ſome 
particular Perſon. And if a Miracle ſo worked, be not oppoſed by ſome plainly 
ſuperior Power; nor be brought to atteſt a Doctrine either contradictory in 
itſelf, or vicious in its conſequences; (a Doctrine of which kind, no Miracles in 
the World can be ſufficient to prove ;) then the Doctrine ſo atteſted muſt neceſſari- 
ly be looked upon as Divine, and the Worker of the Miracle entertained as hav- 
ing infallibly a Commiſſion from God. 

2. FROM hence it appears, that the complete Demonſtration of our Saviour's 7 
being a Teacher ſent from God, was, to the Diſciples who /aw his Miracles, 2 
plainly This: That the Doctrine he taught, being in itſelf poſſible, and in its dence 
conſequences Tending to promote the Honour of God and true Righteouſneſs 5 
among Men; and the Miracles he worked, being ſuch, that there neither was „ali. f 
nor could be any pretence of more or greater Miracles to be ſet up in oppoſition 

Vor. II. . | to 
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CLaxs. to them; it was as infallibly certain that he had truly a Divine Commiſſion, as 
LL it was certain that God would not himſelf impoſe upon Men a neceſſary and in- 
vincible Error. 


Concerning 3. FROM hence it appears how little Reaſon there is, to object, as ſome have 
the Objec- done, that we prove in a Circle the Doctrine by the Miracles, and the Miracles 
DT by the Doctrine. For the Miracles, in this way of reaſoning, are not at all 
in a Circle proved by the Doctrine; But only the ph, cre" and the good Tendency, or at 
w= 2 ſeat the Indifferency of the Doctrine, is a neceſſary Condition or Circumſtance, 
1.42 without which the Doctrine is not capable of being proved by any Miracles. 
and the Tt is indeed the Miracles only, that prove the Doctrine; and not the Doctrine, 
17. that proves the Miracles: But then in order to this End, that the Miracles may 
ele prove the De&rine, it is always neceſſarily to be firſt ſuppoſed that the Doctrine 
be ſuch as is in its Nature capable of being proved by Miracles. The Doctrine 
muſt be in itſelf poſſible and capable to be proved, and then Miracles will prove it 
to be actually and certainly true. The Doctrine is not firſt known or ſuppoſed 
to be true, and then the Miracles proved by it; But the Doctrine muſt be firſt 
known to be ſuch as is poſſible to be true; and then Miracles will prove that it 
actually is fo, Some Doctrines are in their own Nature neceſſarily and demon- 
ftrably true, ſuch as are all thoſe which concern the Obligation of plain moral 
Precepts; And theſe neither need nor can receive any ſtronger Proof from Mi- 
racles, than what they have already (though not perhaps ſo clearly indeed to all 
Capacities,) from the Evidence of right Reaſon. Other Doctrines are in their 
own Nature neceſſarily falſe and impoſſible to be true; ſuch as are all Abſurdities 
and Contradiftions, and all Doctrines that tend to promote Vice: And theſe can 
never receive any Degree of Proof, from all the Miracles in the World. Laſtly, 
Other Doctrines are in their own Nature indifferent, or poſſible, or perhaps pro- 
bable to be true: And theſe could not have been known to be poſitively true, 
but by the Evidence of Miracles, which prove them to be certain. To apply 
this to the Doctrine and Miracles of Chriſt. The moral part of our Saviour's 
Doctrine would have appeared infallibly true, whether he had ever worked any 
Miracles or no. The reſt of his Doctrine was what evidently tended to pro- 
mote the Honour of God, and the Practice of Righteouſneſs amongſt Men: 
Theretore that Part alſo of his Doctrine, was poſſible and very probable to be 
true; But yet it could not from thence be known to be certainly true, nor ought 
to have been received as a Revelation from God, unleſs it had been proved by 
undeniable Miracles. And the Miracles he worked, did indeed undeniably 
prove it to be the Doctrine of God. Nevertheleſs, had his Doctrine in any part 
of it been either abſurd and contradictory in itſelf, or vicious in its Tendenc 
and Conſequences ; no Miracles could then poſſibly have proved it to have been 
true. It is evident therefore that the Nature of the Doctrine to be proved, mutt 
be taken into the Conſideration, as a neceſſary Circumſtance; and yet, that 
only the Miracles are properly the Proof of the Doctrine; and not the Doctrine, 
of the Miracles. | 


Of the 4. Fo M hence it follows, that the pretended Miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
pretended Ariſteas Proconnefius, and ſome few others among the Heathens, even ſuppoſing 
»f Apol- them to have been true Miracles, (which yet there is no Reaſon at all to believe, 
lonius and becauſe they are very poorly atteſted, and are in themſelves very mean and 
[ trrifling, as has been fully ſhewn by Ewſebius in his Book againſt Hierocles, and 
by many late Writers; but ſuppoſing them, I fay, to have been true Miracles, 

yet they will prove nothing at all to the Diſadvantage of Chriſtianity ; Becauſe 

they were worked either without any Pretence of confirming any new Doctrine 

at all; or elſe to prove abſurd and fooliſh Things ; or to eſtabliſh Idolatry and 

the Worſhip of falſe gods; and conſequently they could not be done by the di- 


vine Power and Authority, nor bear any kind of * compariſon with the Miracles 
of 
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of Chriſt, which were worked to atteſt a Doctrine that tended in the higheſt Crane. 
Degree to promote the Honour of God, and the general Reformation of Man- Wy. 
kind. 

To return therefore to the Argument. The Miracles (I fay) which our Sa- 
viour worked, were, 70 the Diſciples that ſaw them, ſenſible Demonſtrations of 
his divine Commiſſion. And t thoſe who have lived ſince that Age, they are as 
certain Demonſtrations of the ſame Truth, as the Teftimony of thoſe firſt Diſ- 


ciples who were Eye-witneſſes of them, is certain and true: Which I ſhall have 
occaſion to conſider preſently. 


SECONDLY, The Proof of the Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Reve- O 
lation, is confirmed and aſcertained, by the Exact Completion both of all thoſe Binge, 


. , Prophecies, 
Prophecies that went before concerning our Lord, and of thoſe that he himſelf de- phy Ei. 


livered concerning Things that were to happen after. dence of 
CoNCERNING the Meſſiah it was foretold, (Ger. xlix. 10.) that he ſhould i. 
come, before the Scepter departed from Fudah : And accordingly Chriſt appeared vine Con- 
a little before the Time, when the Tew!/h Government was totally deſtroyed by . 
the Romans. It was foretold that he ſhould come before the Deſtruction of the 9%, pe 
ſecond Temple, (Hag. ii. 7.) The Deſire of all Nations ſhall come, and I will fill Plecieschat 
this Houſe with Glory, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts ; the Glory of this latter Houſe ſhall . a 
be greater than of the former : And accordingly Chriſt appeared, ſome time be- ke obo 
fore the Deſtruction of the City and Temple. It was foretold that he ſhould M. 
come at the End of 490 Years, after the reſtoring of Jeruſalem which had been 
laid waſte during the Captivity, (Dan. ix. 24.) and that he ſhould be cut of; 
and that, after that, the City and Sanctuary ſhould be deſtroyed and made defolate : 
And accordingly, at what time ſoever the beginning of the four hundred and 
ninety Years can, according to any Interpretation of the Words, be fixed ; the End 
of them will fall about the Time of Chriſt's appearing; and it is well known 
how entirely the City and Sanctuary were deſtroyed ſome Years after his being cut 
off. It was foretold that he ſhould do many great and beneficial Miracles; that 
the Eyes of the Blind (Iſa. xxxv. 5.) ſhould be opened, and the Ears of the Deaf un- 
ſtopped; that the lame Man ſhould leap as an Hart, and the Tongue of the Dumb 
ing: And this was literally fulfilled in the Miracles of Chriſt ; The Blind received 
their Sight, (Matt. xi. 5.) and the Lame walked; the Deaf heard, &c. It was 
foretold that he ſhould die a violent Death, (Iſa. lit. zhroughout,) and that not 
for bimſelf, (Dan. ix. 26.) but for our Tranſgreſſions, (Iſa. Iii. 5, 6, and 12.) for 
the Iniquity of us all, and that he might bear the Sin of many : All which, was 
exactly accompliſhed in the Sufferings of Chriſt. It was foretold, (Gen. xlix. 10.) 
that to him ſhould the gathering of the People be, and (P/al. ii. 8) that God 
would give him the Heathen for his Inheritance, and the utmoſt Parts of the Earth 
for his Poſſeſſion : Which was punctually fulfilled by the wonderful Succeſs of 
the Goſpel, and its univerſal ſpreading through the World, Laſtly, Many mi- 
nuter Circumſtances were foretold of the Meſſiah; that he ſhould be of the 
Tribe of Fudah, and of the Seed of David; that he ſhould be born in the Town 
of Bethlehem (Mic. v. 2.) that he ſhould ride upon an Aſs in humble Triumph 
into the City of Feruſalem, (Zech. ix. .) that he ſhould be ſold for thirty Pieces 
of Silver, (Zech. xi. 12.) that he ſhould be Scourged, Buffeted, and Spit upon, 
(Iſa. I. 6.) that his Hands and Feet ſhould be prerced, (Pſal. xxii. 16.) that he 
ſhould be numbred among Malefactors, (1/a. liii. 12.) that he ſhould have Ga/! 
and Vinegar offered him to drink, (P/al. Ixix. 21.) that they who ſaw him cru- 
cified, ſhould mock at him, and at his truſting in God to deliver him, (Pſal. xx11. 8.) 
that the Soldiers ſhould c/f Lots for his Garments, (Pſal. xxii. 18.) that he ſhould 


make 
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CLart. make his Grave with the Rich, (Ifa. liii. 9.) and that he ſhould riſe again without 
cſeing Corruption, (Pſal. xvi. 10.) All which Circumſtances were fulfilled to the 
greateſt poſlible Exactneſs, in the Perſon of Chriſt : Not to mention the number- 
leſs typical Repreſentations, which had likewiſe evidently their complete Accom- 
liſhment in Him. And it is no leſs evident, that none of theſe Prophecies can 
poſſibly be applied to any other Perſon, that ever pretended to be the Meſſiah, 
Of the FURTHER; The Prophecies or Predictions which Chriſt delivered Himſelf, 
Prophecies concerning Things that were to happen after; are no leſs ſtrong Proofs of the 
rowdy gp Truth and Divine Authority of his Doctrine, than the Prophecies were, which 
liverel went before concerning Him. He did very particularly and at ſeveral Times 
2 „%, foretel his own Death, and the Circumſtances of it, (Mat. XVI. 2 1.) that the 
avere to chief Prieſts and Scribes ſhould condem him to Death, and deliver him to the Gen- 
happen gf files, that is, to Pilate and the Roman Soldiers, to mock and ſcourge and crucify 
w him, (Mat. xx. 18 and 19.) that he ſhould be betrayed into their Hands, (Mat. 
xx. 18.) that Judas Iſcariot was the Perſon who would betray him, (Mat. xxvi. 
23.) that all his Diſciples would for/ake him and flee, (Mat. xxvi. 31.) that Peter 
particularly, would thrice deny him in one Night, (Mat. xiv. 30.) He foretold 
further, that he would vie again the third Days (Mat. xvi. 21.) that after his 
Aſcenſion, he would ſend down the Holy Ghoſt upon his Apoſtles, (John xv. 
26.) which ſhould enable them to work many Miracles, (Mark xvi. 17.) He 
foretold alſo the 8 of Feruſalem with ſuch very particular Circumſtances, 
in the whole xxivth Chapter of S: Matthew, and the xiiith of Sr? Mark, and 
xxiſt of St Luke; that no Man who reads Fo/ephuss Hiſtory of that dreadful 
and unparallelled Calamity, can, without the greateſt Obſtinacy imaginable, 
doubt of our Saviour's divine Fore-knowledge. Laſtly, He foretold likewiſe 
many Particulars concerning the future Succeſs of the Goſpel, and what ſhould 
happen to ſeveral of his Diſciples: He foretold what Oppoſition and Perſecution 
they ſhould meet withal in their preaching, (Mat. x. 17.) He foretold what par- 
ticular kind of Death St Peter ſhould die, (John xx1. 18.) and hinted, that 
St John ſhould live till after the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, (Jobn xxi. 22.) and 
foretold, that notwithſtanding all Oppoſition and Perſecutions, the Goſpel ſhould 
yet have ſuch Succeſs, as to ſpread itſelf over the World, (Mat. xvi. 18. xxiv. 
14. XXVIIL. 19.) All and every one of which Particulars, were exactly accom- 
pliſhed, without failing in any reſpect. 
SoME of theſe Things are of permanent and viſible Effects, even unto this 
Day. Particularly the Captivity and Diſperſion of the Fews, through all Na- 
tions, for more than 1600 Years; and yet their continuing a diſtin& People, in 
order to the fulfilling the Prophecies of Things ſtill future: This (I fay) is par- 
ticularly a permanent Proof of the Truth of the ancient Prophecies. But the 
greateſt Part of the Inſtances abovementioned, were ſenſible and ocular Demon- 
ſtrations of the Truth of our Lord's Doctrine, only to thoſe Perſons who lived at 
the Time when they happened : The Credibility of whoſe Teſtimony therefore, 
ſhall be conſidered preſently in its proper Place. | | 


Oljetins Bu T before I proceed to this; it may not be improper in this Place, to take 
2rfwered. notice of ſome Objections, which have of late been revived and urged againſt 
this whole Notion both of the Prophecies themſelves, and of the Application of 

them to Chriſt. The Sum and Strength of which Objections, is briefly this: 
THAT all the Promiſes ſuppoſed to be made to the Fews before Chriſt's 
Time, of a Meſjas or Deliverer; were underſtood and meant of ſome © Temporal 
« Deliverer” only, who ſhould reſtore to the 1/raelites a mere worldly King- 
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t Very remarkable alſo is the Hiſtory recorded by a Heathen Writer, of what happened upon Julian's attempting 
to rebuild the Temple. Imperii ſui memoriam magnitudine operum geſtiens propagare, ambitioſum quondam 
apud Hieroſolymam templum, quod poſt multa & interneciva certamina obſidente Veſpaſiano, poſteaque Tito, 
ægrè eſt expugnatum, inſtaurare ſumptibus cogitabat immodicis; Negotiumque maturandum Aly pio dederat 
Autiochenſi, qui olim Britannias curaverat pro Præfectis. Cùm itaque rei idem inſtaret Aly pius, juvaretque 
provinciæ rector; metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes fecere locum 


exuſtis aliquoties operantibus inacceſſum; Hocque modo, elemento deſtinatius repellente, ceſſavit inceptum. 
Ammian. Marcellin. lib. 22. ſub initio, | 
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dom; ©* without the leaſt Imagination of a ſpiritual Deliverance,” or of any fuch Crank, 


Saviour as 1s preached in the New Teſtament. 


THAT, conſequently, © All the Prophecies” in the Old Teſtament, applied 
to Chriſt by the Apoſtles in the New; are applied to him in a Senſe merely 
« typical, myſtical, allegorical, or enigmatical;” in a Senſe © different from the 
«© obvious and literal Senſe ;” by © new Interpretations put upon them, not agree- 
able to the obvious and literal meaning of thoſe Books” from whence they are 
cited, That is to fay; That the Prophecies were all of them intended concern- 
ing Other Perſons, and Other Perſons Only; and therefore are falſely and ground- 
leſsly applied either to Chriſt in particular, or in general to the Expectation of 
Any ſuch Meſſiah as ſhould introduce a Spiritual and Eternal Kingdom. 

THAT there are ſeveral Paſſages, cited by the Apoſtles out of the Old Te- 
ſtament; which are either not found there at all; or elſe are very different in the 
Text itſelf, from the Citations alledged ; and conſequently are by the Apoſtles 
either miſunderſtocd or miſapplied. | 
| THAT even Miracles themſelves, © can never render a Foundation valid, 
« which is in itſelf invalid; can never make a Falſe Inference, true; can never 
« make a Prophecy fulfilled, which is not fulfilled;” can never make thoſe Things 
to be ſpoken concerning Chriſt, which were not ſpoken concerning Chriſt. And con- 
ſequently, that the Miracles faid to have been worked by Chriſt, could not poſ- 
fibly have been really worked by him; but muſt of Neceſſity, together with the 
Whole Syſtem both of the Old and New Teſtament, have been wholly the Eyect 
of Imagination and Enthufiaſm, if not of Impoſture. 


Now in order to enable every careful and ſincere Reader, to find a Satigfactory 


Anſwer to theſe and all other Objections of the like Nature; I would lay before 


him the following Conſiderations, 


1. I ſuppoſe it to have been already proved in the foregoing Part of this Diſ- 
courſe, that there ISa GOD; and that the Nature and Circumſtances of Men, 
and the neceſſary Perfections of God, do demonſtrate the Obligations and the 
Motives of NATURAL RELIGION; that is, that God is a MORAL 
as well as Natural Governor of the World. Whoever denies Either of theſe Aſ- 
ſertions, is obliged to invalidate the Arguments alledged for Proof of them in 
the former Part of this Book; before he has any Right to intermix Atheiſtical 
Arguments and Objections, in the preſent Queſtion. It being evidently ridicu- 
lous, in All who believe not that God is, and that he is a Moral Fudge as well 
as Natural Governor ; to argue at all about a Revelation concerning Religion, or 
to make any Enquiry whether it be from God or no. | 

2. AS God has in Faft made known even demonſtrable Truths, Natural 
and Moral Truths, not to All Men equally ; but in different Degrees and Propor- 
tions, to ſuch as have a Diſpofition and Defire to enquire after them: So it is 
| agreeable to Reaſon and to the Analogy of God's Proceedings, to believe, that he 

may poſſibly, by Revelation and Tradition, have given ſome further Degrees of 
Light, to Such as are ſincerely deſirous to know and obey him; ſo that the 
who will Do his Will, may Know of the Doctrine whether it be of God. As 
our Natural Knowledge of Moral and Religious Truths in fact is, ſo Revelation 
poſſibly may further be, as it were a Light ſhining in a dark Place. 

3. IT appears in Hiſtory, that the Great Truths and Obligations of Natural 
Religion, have from the Beginning been Confirmed by a perpetual Tradition in 
particular Families, who, though in the midſt of Idolatrous Nations, yet ſtedfaſt- 
ly adhered to the Worſhip of the God of Nature, the One God of the Univerſe. 
And by the Nation of the Fews (notwithſtanding all their Corruptions in Practice, 
yet in the Sytem and Conſtitution of their Religion) has the ſame Tradition been 
continually preſerved. Whereby they have been as it were a City upon a Hill, 
a ſtanding Teſtimony againſt an Idolatrous World. | 


u See above, Prop. VII. F 4. pag. 138. 
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CLarxte. 4. AMONG the Writings of all, even the moſt antient and learned Nations, 

H there are None but the Books of the Fews, which (agreeably to the above demon- 
ſtrated Truths concerning the God of Nature, and the Foundations of Natural Re- 
ligion,) have, excluſive of Chance and of Neceſſity, aſcribed either the Original of 
the Univerſe in general, (an Univerſe full of infinite Variety and Choice,) to the 
Will and Operation of an Intelligent and Free Cauſe ; or given any tolerable Ac- 
count in particular, of the Formation of this our Earth into it's preſent habitable 
State. | 

5. Bu T in Theſe Books, there is, not only (in order to prevent Idolatry a full 
Account (agreeable to the Principles of natural Reaſon,) how the Heavens and the 
Earth and all things therein contained are the Creatures of G O D; but moreover, 
an uniform Series of Hiſtory, from the Infancy of Mankind; confiftent with elf, 
and with the State of the Fewiſb and Chriſtian Church at this Day, and with the 
Poſſibilities of the predicted Series for the future; for ſeveral Thouſands of Years. 
Which Conſiſtency, with the Poſſibilities of ſuch predicted future Events, could not 
be by Chance, (as I ſhall ſhow preſently ;) but is itſelf a great and ſtanding 
Miracle. 

6. In Theſe Books, agreeably to the Hopes and Expectations naturally founded on 
the Divine Perfections; God did from the Beginning make, and has all along con- 
tinued to his Church or True Worſhippers, a Promiſe that Truth and Virtue ſhould 
finally prevail, ſhould prevail over the Spirit of Error and Wickedneſs, of Delufion 
and Diſobedience. That the Seed of the Woman ſhould * bruiſe the Serpent's Head. 
That among Her Poſterity, ſhould ariſe a Deliverance from the Deluſion and 
Power of Sin, by which Satan * ſhould be bruiſed under their Feet. That 
in particular from the Seed of Abraham, and from the Family of 1/aac, and from 
the Poſterity of Jacob, and from the Houſe of David, ſhould ariſe the Accompliſb- 
ment of all God's Promiſes to his Church, and all the Blefings included in God's 
Covenant with his true Worſhippers. That, at length, be Earth ? ſhould be full 
of the Knowledge of the Lord, as the Waters cover the Sea : that * the Kingdoms 0 
this World ſhould become the Kingdoms of the Lord: That, in the * laſt days, unto : 
Mountain of the Lord's Houſe, the Seat of his True Worſhip, ſhould all Nations 
flow. That God would * create New Heavens, and a New Earth, © wherein dwelleth 
Righteouſneſs : Wherein the People ſhould be All righteous, and inherit the Land 
for ever; ſhould be All © Holy, even every one that ist written among the Living. 
That God would * ſet up a Kingdom, which ſhould never be deſtroyed, but ſtand for 
ever: And that the Saints of the moſt High ſhould take the Kingdom, and poſſeſs 
the Kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever. 

7. ALL the Great Promiſes therefore, which God has ever made to his 
CHURCH, to his PEOPLE, to the FAMILIES or NATIONS 
of his True Worſhippers ; are evidently to be all along ſo underſtood, as that 
Wicked and Unworthy Perſons, of whatever Family, or Nation, or Profeſſion of 
Religion they be, ſhall be excluded from the Benefit of 'Thoſe Promiſes, ſhall be 
cut off from God's People: And Worthy Perſons of All Nations, from the Eaſt and 
from the Weſt, and from the North and from the South, ſhall be accepted in their 
ſtead. That is to ſay: In like manner as the Promiſe was made originally, not to 
All the Children of Abraham, but to Jſaac only; and not to Both the Sons of 
1ſaac, but to Faceb only: And, among the Poſterity of Jacob, All were not Iſrael, 
which were Of Tjrael ; but, in Elijab's Days, Seven Thouſand only were the True 
Iſrael; and, in the time of 1/azah, * though the Number of the Children of Iſrael 
was as the Sand of the Sea, yet a Remnant only was to be ſaved; And in Hoſea * 
God ſays, I will call Them my People, which were not my People, and her beloved, 
which was not beloved: So it is all along evidently to be underſtood, that the Chz/- 
dren of the Promiſe in the literal Senſe according to the Fleſh, the Vifible Church or 
Prefeſſed Wor ſhippers of the True God, are but the Type or Repreſentative of the Real 

I 


inviſible 

u Gen, iii. 1 5. x Rom. xvi. 20. y Ia, xi. . 2 Rev. xi. 15. Dan. vii. 27. a Ia, ii. 2. 

d Iſa. Rv. 17. e 2 Pet. iii. 13. d Ifa. lx, 21. — xv. 25.— Xi. 9.——1. 26. © Iſa. iv. 3. 
or, auritten unto Life, EN? ANIM So Dan. xii. 1. Every one that ſhall be found written in the Book. 
1 Dan. ii. 44. b Dan. vii. 18, 22, 27, Iſa. lx, tot. i Iſa. x. 22. Rom. ix. 27. * Hol. ii. 23. 
om. ix. 25 | | | | | 
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inviſible Church of God, the true Children of Abraham in the ſpiritual and reli- Cranks. 
gious Senſe, the ® Saints of the moſt High, who ſhall poſſeſs the Kingdom for ever, — 


even for ever and ever, even“ every one that is written among the Living. 

8. Ir being evident that God cannot be the God of the dead, but of the Living : 
And that all Promiſes, made to ſuch Worſhippers of the True God as at any time 
forſook All that they had, and even Life itſelf for the ſake of That Worſhip, could 
be nothing but mere Mockery, if there was No Life to come, and God had no 
Power to reſtore them from the dead: This (I fay) being ſelf-evident, it follows 
neceſſarily, that when the time comes that The Promiſed Kingdom ſhall take place, 
the dead muſt be raiſed; and the Saints, which have died in the intermediate 
time, mult live again, and fand in their Lot at the End of the days. When God 
ſtyles himſelf * T HE God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob ; and faid to Abraham, 
I am T HY exceeding great Reward, and I vill. be a God unto THEE, 
and to thy Seed after thee; and, © I will give the Land unto THEE, and to thy 
Seed after thee ; and repeated the very ſame Promiſes to T/aac and to Jacob 
perſonally, as well as to * their Poſterity after them; and yet ? gave Abraham none 
Inheritance in the Land, though he promiſed that he would give it to HIM and 
to his Seed after bim; but Abraham himſelf * ſojourned only in the Land of Promiſe, 
as in a ſtrange Country, dwelling in Tabernacles with Tſaac and Facob, the Heirs 
with bim of the ſame Promiſe ; who all * ronfeſſea that they were Strangers and Pil. 
grims on the Earth; and Jacob particularly complained, that * tbe Days of the 
Tears of his Pilgrimage had been Few and Evil: And, on bleſſing T/aac and Ihmael, 
God promiſed to © make Iſhmael fruitful, and to multiply him exceedingly, ſo that 
he ſhould beget tawelve Princes, and God would make him a great Nation, and“ 
multiply his Seed exceedingly, that it ſhould not be numbred for Multitude ; and 
yet in the very ſame Sentence, expreſsly by way of Oppoſition, and of high and 
eminent Diſtinction, declares that, notwithſtanding all this, yet his CO E- 
N ANT, his EVERL ASTING Covenant, he would eſtabliſh with Tſaac: 
When all this (I fay) is conſidered, the Inference of the Apoſtle to the Hebrews 
cannot but appear unanſwerably juſt, that theſe Patriarchs * Joked for a City ſome- 
what more than Temporal, even a City which hath Foundations, _ Builder 
and Maker is God; and that * they who ſaid Such things, declared plainly that they 
fought a Country, a better Country, that is, an heavenly ; and that for This Reaſon 
God was not aſhamed to be called THEIR God, becauſe he had prepared for them 
a City. And if this Inference was neceſſarily True concerning the Patriarchs, 
who ® confeſſed that they were Strangers and Pilgrims on the Earth; much more, 
concerning thoſe who * were tortured, not accepting Deliverance, muſt it needs be 
true, that the only poſſible Reaſon of this their Choice, was, that they might ob- 
tain a better Reſurrection. | 3 

OTHER Notices in the Old Teſtament, that the Worſhippers of the true God 
in every Age of the World, ſhould at the End have their Lot in the Kingdom pro- 
miſed to the Saints of the moſt High ; are, the * Tranſlation of Enoch, that be 
ſhould not ſee death; and the ® taking up of Elijab into Heaven. Alluſions to it at 
leaſt, if perhaps not direct Aſſertions, are the Words of Job : * I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the latter day upon the Earth: And 
though after my Shin, Worms deſtroy this Body, yet in my Fleſh ſhall T ſee God. And 
thoſe of 1/aiah : ? Thy dead Men ſhall live: together with my dead Body ſhall they 
ariſe: Awake and fing, ye that dwell in Duft ; for thy Dew is as the Dew of Herbs, 
and the Earth ſhall caſt out the Dead. And, * Your Bones ſhall flouriſh like an 


Herb. 

1 Rom. ii. 28.—iii. 7 and 9.——iy, 12. m Dan. vii. 18. n If. iv. 3. Dan. xii. 13. 

P Exod. iii. 6, 16. q Gen. xv. 1. r Gen, xvii. 7. Gen. xvii. 8, 13, 15, 17, 
© Gen, xxvi. 3. u Gen. Xxviii. 13. x Deut. 1. 8. y Acts vii. 5. z Heb. xi. g. 
z Heb. xi. 13. Gen. xlvii. 9. Gen. xvii. 20.——xxi. 18, d Gen. xvi. 10. Gen. xvil. 19, 21. 
f Heb. xi. 10. s Heb. xi. 14, 16. h Heb. xi. 13. i Heb. xi. 35. K Gen. v. 24. 
1 Heb. xi. 5. Wiſd. iv. 10. Ecclef. xliv. 16.—— xlix. 14. m 2 Kings ii, 11. Ecclul. xlviii. 9. 1 Macc. ii. 58. 
n Job xix. 25. o The Introduction to theſe Words is very ſolemn.: Oh that my Words were 0 


graven with an iron Pen, and Lead, in the Rock for ever. And how they were antiently underſtood, appears 
from that 4ddition to the End of the Book of Fob in the LXX, yeyearTar d, avTHy marr dvaſnotc% 
1443" & 6 bee. Avis So Fob died, being old, and full of ays : ** But it is written that he ſha 
«« rife again, with Thoſe whom the Lord raiſes up.“ b Ifa, xxvi. 19. q Iſa. Ixvi. 14. 
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Cr. Herb, And that Paſſage in Hoſea : I will ranſom them from the Power of the 
VV Grave; I will redeem them from Death. O Death, I will be thy Plagues; O 
Grave, I will be thy Deſtruction. And That in Ezekiel: * Behold, the Bones 
came together, Bone to his Bone; And—— the Sinews and the Fleſh came up upon 
them, and the Skin covered them above; and the Breath came into them, and 
they lived, and flood up upon their Feet : Behold, O my People, I will open your 
Graves, and cauſe you to come up out of your Graves, and bring you into the Land 
of Iſrael. Again: The Words of 1/azah ; * The Righteous periſheth, and 16 
taken away from the Evil to come; He ſhall enter into PEACE: What more 
natural Signification have they, than that which the Book of Wiſdom expreſſes, 
Chap. iii. 1, 3. The Souls of the Righteous are in the hand of God; They are in 
Peace? And What, but the Future State, can the Concluſion of T/aiah's Pro- 
phecy reaſonably be referred to? Behold, I create new Heavens and a new Earth: 
As the new Heavens and the new Earth which I will make, ſhall remain before 
me, ſaith the Lord; ſo ſhall your Seed and your Name remain. And——all Fleſh 
ſhall come to worſhip before me, ſaith the Lord. And they ſhall go forth and look upon 
the Carcaſes of the Men that have franſgreſed againſt me: For their Worm ſhall 
not die, neither ſhall their Fire be quenched, and they ſhall be an abhorring unto all 
Fleſb. In like manner; Whom does God ſpeak of by Ezekiel, when he ſays, The 
Sons of Y Zadock, that kept the Charge of my Sanctuary, W H E N the Children of 
Iſrael went 1 from me; [which * went not aſtray, when the Children of 1ſrael 
went aſtray, they ſhall enter into my Sanctuary? And to what do the follow- 
ing Words of the ſame Prophet moſt naturally refer? Every thing ſhall live whi- 
ther the River cometh : And by the River, upon the Bank thereof, on this fide 
and on that fide, ſhall grow all Trees = Meat; whoſe Leaf ſhall not fade; neither 
ſhall the Fruit thereo 7 F ſhall bring forth new Fruit according to his 


reof be conſumed : 
Months, becauſe their Waters they iſſued out of the Sanctuary; And the Fruit thereof 
ſhall be for Meat, and the Leaf thereof for Medicine. Still more ſtrong, is that 
Allufion in Daniel: T beheld till the Thrones were caſt down, [till the Thrones 
were placed, ] and the Antient of days did fit : A fiery Stream iſſued and came 
forth from before him: Thouſand thouſands miniſtred unto him, and ten Thouſand 
times ten thouſand ſtood before him: The Judgment N and the Books were opened. 

* But the following Words of the ſame Prophet, are direct and expreſs; Many of 
them that fleep in the duſt of the Earth ſhall awake, ſome to everlaſting Life, [every 
one * that ſhall be found written in the Book,) and ſome to Shame and everlaſtin 
Contempt. And they that be wiſe, ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of the Firmament ; 
and they that turn many to Righteouſneſs, as the Stars for ever and ever. But 
go thou thy way, till the End be : For thou ſhalt reſt, and ſhalt ſtand in thy Lot at the 
end of the days. Can any one, who conſiders theſe Texts, with any Truth or 
Reaſon affirm, that All the Promiſes ſuppoſed to be made to the Jews before 
Chriſt's Time, were meant of ſome Tempora! Deliverance only, ©* without 
« the leaſt Imagination of a Spiritual Deliverance? ” 

9. THERE are in the Old Teſtament many Intimations, and ſome direct Pre- 
dictions, that all the Great Promiſes of God, made to his true Worſhippers, ſhall 
receive their final Accompliſhment by means of a Particular Perſon, anointed of 
God for that purpoſe ; who, after the Reduction of all Adverſaries, ſhall ſet up 
the Everlaſting Kingdom. The Seed of Abraham, in which All the Nations of the 
Earth were to be Bleſſed ; (and in like manner the Seed of the Woman, which was 
to bruiſe the Serpent's Head; might originally with equal Propriety, and in 
as reaſonable and natural a Senſe of the Words, be underſtood to ſignify (what 
St Paul afterward * aſſerts it did ſignify,) in the fingular Senſe, a Particular 


Perſon ; 
r Hol. xii. 14. ſ Ezek. xxxvii. 7, 8, 10, 12. t Iſa. lvii. 1, 2. u Iſa. Ixv. 17.— 
Levi. 22, 23, 24. * Exek. xliv. 15, 16. y PYTY n The Sons of Righteouſar/s. 2 Ezek. xlvyi. 11. 


* Ezek. xlvii. 9, 12. compared with Rev. xxii. 1, 2. He fhewed me a pure River of Water of Lie: 
And of either fide of the River, was there the Tree of Life, which bare twelve manner of Fruits, and yielded 
her Fruit every Month, and the Leaves of the Tree were for the Healing of the Nations. 

> Dan. vii. 9, 10. e Dan. Xil. 2, 3,13. A Ver. 1. | | | 
© Gal. ui. 16. He ſaith not, And to Seeds, as of Many; but as of One, And to thy Seed, That is to ſay : In the 
Promiſe to Abraham, the Scripture uſes the ambiguous word, Seed, not in the Plural ſenſe, but in the Singular ſenſe. 
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Perſon ; as, in the plural ſenſe, a Number of Perſons, The * SHilob which was C:ancr. 
to come, and to whom the Gathering of the People was to be; (the Promiſe laid up WY 
in Store Ta amoeipers avry, as the LXX render it;) by it's Oppoſitzon in the 
Text to the Terms Sceptre and Laugiver, moſt naturally ſignifies a Single Per/c1: 
who was to reign ; and, by the Gradation in the Words of the Text, ſomewhat 
of Superior. Dignity to that of a Sceptre and a Laugiver. The Words of Balaam : 
s 7 ſhall ſee him, but not now; T ſhall behold him, but not nigh: There ſhall come 
a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre ſhall riſe out of 1ſrael : out of Jacob ſhall 
come be that ſhall have Dominion: are Words ſo put in his Mouth, as moſt properly 
and obviouſly to deſcribe a much Greater Perſon than perhaps He thought of, a 
much Greater Perſon than one who ſhould /mite the Corners of Moab, and deſtroy 
all the Children of Sheth, Again: That the Words of Moſes; * The Lord thy God 
will raiſe up unto thee a Prophet from the midſt of thee, like unto Me, unto Him 
ſhall ye hearken ; were not meant barely of Joſhua, or of © a Succeſſion of Pro- 
ce phets,” but of One who ſhould have as eminent a legiſlative Authority as Moſes ; 
may reaſonably be gathered from the Occaſion of their being ſpoken, not merely 
by Moſes, upon a general Reliance and Truſt that God would provide him a Suc- 
ceſſor; but by God bimſelf, upon the Peoples defiring in Horeb, —ſaying, Let me 
not hear again the Voice of the Lord my God, neither let me ſee this great Fire any 
more, that I die not: Then the Lord jaid, They have well ſpoken : IT will raiſe 
them up a Prophet from among their Brethren, like unto Thee, and will put my 
Words in his Mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that I command him: And it 
ſhall come to paſs that whoſoever will not hearken unto my Words which he ſhall ſpeak 
in my Name, I will require it of im. And that the Words were Antiently, long 
before the Application of them by the Writers of the New Teſtament, hs un- 
derſtood, and not concerning Joſhua, or a Succeſſion of Prophets; appears from thoſe 
additional Words at the Concluſion of the Book of Deuteronomy : * Foſhua the 
Son of Nun was full of the Spirit of Wiſdom; for Moſes had laid his Hands upon 
bim But there aroſe not a Prophet ſince in Iſrael, like unto Moſes, whom the Lord 
knew face to face. The Prediction of 1/azah, is ſtill clearer : | Unto Us a Child 
ig born, unto Us a Son is given, and the Government ſhall be upon his ſhoulders ; 
and his Name ſhall be called ® Wonderful, Counſellor, the mighty God, the everla/t- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace : Of the Increaſe of his Government and Peace 
there ſhall be no End, upon the Throne of David and upon his Kingdom, to order it, 
and to eſtabliſh it with Judgment and with Fuſtice from henceforth even FO R 
EVER : The Zeal of the Lord of Hoſts will perform this. Again: * there ſhall 
come forth a Rod out of the Stem of Fefſe, —He ſhall not judge after the fight of his 
Eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his Ears : But with Righteouſneſs ſhall 
he judge the Poor, and reprove with Equity for the Meek of the Earth; and he ſhall 
ſmite the Earth with the Rod of his Mouth, and with the Breath of his Lips ſhall 
he ſlay the Wicked. The Wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the Lamb, &c. They ſhall 
not hurt nor deſtroy in all my Holy Mountain; For the Earth ſhall be full of the 
Knowledge of the Lord, as the Waters cover the Sea. And e Behold my Servant, — 
mine Elect, in whom my Soul delighteth : I have put my Spirit upon him: - A 
bruiſed Reed ſhall he not break : He ſhall bring forth Fudgment unto Truth : — 
till be have jet Fudgment in the Earth, and the Ifles ſhall wait for his Law. The 
Prophet Jeremiah no leſs plainly : O I will raiſe unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a King ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall execute Fudgment and Fuſtice in the 
Earth : —— And This is his Name whereby he ſhall be called, THE LORD 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. And Ezekiel: I will ſet up one Shepherd 
over them, and he ſhall feed them, even my Servant David; And I will make 
with them a Covenant of Peace, &c.— One King ſhall be King to them All; 


A... 


Gen. xlix. 10. s Numb. xxiv, 17, 19. h Deut. xviii. 15. 
k Deut. xxxiv. 9, 10. | Ifa. ix. 6, 7. 
mm IIR VAL N YN N28, Wonderful, Counſellor [LXX, Meyanns Brains ey yea» as Mal. iii. 1. 


6 &yyeAG» + diehnkns] the Mighty, the Potent one, the Father of the Age to come. [Vulg. Pater futuri 
ſeculi. Compare Heb. ii. 5. 


i Deut. xviii. 16, 17, 18, 19. 
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The EVI DPENCES of Natural 


CraRER. neither ſhall they defile 5 tp any more with their Idols; — and they ſhall all 
have One Shepherd ; They 
ſhall be their Prince FOR EV ER. By 


all alſo walk in 5 Las rpc Wig my Servant David 

aggat is the ſame predicted: Te 
once, it is a little while, and J will ſhake the Heavens and the earth, — And 
the * Defire of all Nations ſhall come. And by Zechariah : * Behald, thy King 
cometh unto thee: He is juſt, and having Salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an 
Aſs, and upon a Colt the Fole of an Aſs : — He ſhall ſpeak Peace unto the Hea- 
then ; and his Dominion ſhall be from Sea even to Sea, and from the River even 


to the ends of the Earth. And by Malachi: * The LORD whom ye ſeek, ſhall 


ſuddenly come to his Temple ; even the Meſſenger of the Covenant, But moſt ex- 


preſsly of all, by Daniel: I ſaw in the night-viſions, and behold,” one like ? The 
Son of Man, came with the Clouds of Heaven, and came to the Antient of days, 
and they brought him near before him: And there was given him Dominion, and 
Glory, and a Kingdom ; that all People, Nations, and Languages ſhould ſerve 
him : His dominion is an everlaſting dominion, which ſhall not paſs away; and 
his Kingdom, that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. And the Anointing of the 
Holy One, this Prophet calls the Sealing up of the Viſion and Prophecy, and 
the finiſhing of Tranſgreſſion, and the making an end of Sins, and the making recon- 
ciliation jor iniquity, and the bringing in Everlaſting Righteouſneſs. (Do all theſe 
things denote nothing but Temperal. © Deliverance, * without the leaſt 
imagination of a Spiritual Deliverance?” ) And in the words next fol- 
lowing, he is ſtyled by name, Meſſiah. * Know therefore, [y Know Alſo] 
and underſtand, that from the going forth of the Commandment to reſtore and to 
build Feruſalem, unto the Meſſiah the Prince, ſhall be * Seven Weeks. 

10. ConCERNING this Meſſiab, in the ſetting up of whoſe Kingdom All the 
Promiſes of God terminate, it is clearly predicted in the Old Teſtament, that 
he ſhould ariſe particularly from the Tribe of Judab, from the Family of David, 
and in the Town of Bethlehem. 

Tur firſt of theſe particulars is expreſſed in thoſe emphatical words of 
Jacob: Fudah, thou art he whom thy Brethren ſhall praiſe, thy Fathers 
children ſhall bow down before thee : The Sceptre ſhall not depart from Judah 
nor a Lawgiver from between his Feet, until Shiloh come, [LXX, ws av © Sn Te 
amo cuz avty, till the accompliſhment of the Promiſes which God has laid 
up in ſtore for him,] and unto him ſhall the gathering of the people be. To 
which the Writer of the Chronicles ſeems to refer, when he ſays: © The Genealogy 
7s not to be reckoned after the Birth-right : Fer Judab prevailed above his Brethren, 
and of him came the chief Ruler, [\ W339) and from Him was it propheſied 
the Ruler ſhould ariſe.] And the Pſalmiſt; * Tudab is my Law-giver, 

Tx ſecond is expreſſed in That Promiſe to David; Thine Houſe, and thy 
Kingdom ſhall be -eftabliſhed for ever before thee, [LXX, hie us, before Me :] 
Thy Throne : ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever. Which words might indeed, of them- 
ſelves, be underſtood concerning a Succeſſion of Kings in the Houſe of David. 
But that God had a further and a greater Meaning in them, he very clearly 
explains by the following Prophets. By Jaiab : * There ſhall come forth à rod 
out of the Stem of Jeſſe, and a Branch ſhall grow out of his roots; And then follows 
through the whole chapter, a glorious deſcription of an everlaſting Kingdom of 
Righteouſneſs, over both Fews and Gentiles, By Feremiah : I will raiſe unto 
David a righteous Branch, and a King ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall execute 
Judgment and Fuſtice in the Earth: And this is his Name, whereby he ſhall 


be 
r Hagg. ii. 6, 7. Heb. xii. 26. s The Shilob, unto whom Hall the Gathering of the le be, 
Gen. xlix. 10. x t Zech. ix. 9, 10, Matt. xxi 5. uv Mal. iii. 1. % Sap at * _ 


y With reference to This it is, that Chriſt in the Goſpel perpetually fiyles himſelf THE Son of Man; and 
once, The Son of Man which is in [which in the Prophecy is deſcribed as coming in the Clouds of ] Heawven, 
Joh. iii. 13. And tells his Diſciples, that hey ſhall fee the Son of Man coming in the Clouds of Heaven, Matt. 
xxiv. 30. And the High-Prieſt, that Hereafter ye ſhall ſee the Son of Man fitting on the right hand of Power, 
and coming in the Clouds of Heaven, Matt. xxvi. 64. z Dan, ix. 24. 2 Dan. ix. 25. 

d Seven Septenaries (or weeks) of Years, (as the word is uſed, Gen. xxix. 27.) That is to ſay, Forty nine 
Tears; the number of Years appointed until the Jubilee; Levit. xxv. ö, 9, 10. Concerning the Other Numbers 
of Daniel in this place, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak preſently. e Gen.:xhx. 8, 10. a. 1 Chron, v. 1, 2. 

e Pfal. Ix. 7. —CVIll, 8. f 2 Sam. vii. 16. * Iſa. xi. 1, &c. Compare Rev. iii. 7.—v. 5. —-XXIi. 16. 
h Jer. Xxili. 5. | | ; | 
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be called, H E LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Eze- Canes. 
kiel : * They ſhall be my people, and I will be their God: And David my ſervant WY. 


ſhall be King over them; and they all ſhall have One Shepherd : and my 
Servant David ſhall be their Prince FOR EVER: Moreover I will make a 
Covenant 4 peace with them, it ſhall be an Everlaſting Covenant, And by Ho- 
ſeah : * The children of Iſrael ſhall abide Many Days without a King and without 
a Prince, and without a Sacrifice : Afterward ſhall the children of Tjrael 
return, and ſeek the Lord their God, and David their King; and ſhall fear the Lord 
and his Goodneſs, in the LATTE R days. 

TAE third particular, is expreſſed in thoſe words of Micah : ! But thou, Beth- 
lebem Epbratab, though thou be little among the thouſands of Fudah, yet out of 
thee ſhall He come forth unto me, that is to be Ruler in Iſrael: Whoſe Goings 
forth have been from old, from Everlaſting. After the Paſſages now cited out 
of the foregoing Prophets, what can be more jejune, than to underſtand theſe 
words of Micah concerning Zorobabel, only as having © been of an Antient 
Family. 

I is the Books of the Old Teſtament it is expreſsly predicted, that the 
Kingdom of the Meſſiah ſhould extend, not over the Jeus only, but alſo 
over the Gentiles, The ® Promiſe made to Abraham and fo often repeated 
to Him, and to Iſaac and to Facob, that in Their Seed ſhould All the Na- 
tions of the Earth be bleſſed; is thus opened and explained by the Prophets. 
n There ſhall be a root of Feſſe, which ſhall ſtand for an Enjyn of the people; 
To it ſhall the Gentiles ſeek, and his Reſt ſhall be glorious, * Bebold my Ser- 
vant in whom my Soul delighteth ; he ſhall bring forth Judgment ty 
the Gentiles : — I will — give thee for a Covenant of the people, for a Light 
of the Gentiles. It is a light thing, that thou ſboulaſt be my Servant to raiſe 
up the Tribes of Facob, and to reſtore the preſerved of Tſrael; I will alſs give 
thee for a Light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſt be my Salvation unto the 
End of the Earth. * Alſo the Sons of the Stranger, that joyn themſelves to the 
Lord, even Them will J bring to my Holy Mountain, and mine 
Houſe ſhall be called an houſe of Prayer for All people. The Lord God, which 
gathereth the Out-caſts of T1frael, faith; Yet will I gather Others to him, be- 
fides thoſe that are gathered unto him. The Strangers that ſojourn among 
you, — ſhall have an Inheritance with you among the Tribes of Ifrael. From 
the Riſing of the Sun even unto the going down of the ſame, my Name ſhall 
be great among the Gentiles ; and in Every place, Incenſe ſhall be offered unto 
my Name, and a pure Offering; For my Name ſhall be great among the 
Heathen, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. 

12. CONCERNING the Same Meſſiah, of whom ſo great things are ſpoken, 
and whoſe Kingdom is to be an Everlaſting Kingdom; it is till expreſsly pre- 
dicted by the Prophets, that he ſhould Suffer and be Cut off: Concerning 
the very ſame perſon, who, (with reſpect to his coming to Reign, and to in- 
troduce the everlaſting Jubilee or Reſt to the people of God, ) is ſtyled 
» Meſſiah The Prince; Concerning the very ſame perſon, I fay, it is in the 
very ſame ſentence expreſsly predicted that he ſhould * be Cut off, but not for 
himſelf, [IR and the People ſhould not Then be His; unto Him ſhould nor 
Then ? the Gathering of the people be.] For which Reaſon, and alſo becauſe 
the words can with no tolerable Senſe be applied to any Other perſon, and 
becauſe moreover the Connexion of the Whole Prophecy leads to the fame in- 
terpretation; the liii chapter of Iſaiab likewiſe, is moſt juſtly underſtood 
to be ſpoken of the Meſiab: * There ſhall come forth a rod out of the flem 


of eſſe : * With righteouſneſs ſhall He judge the Poor : — Be- 
bold My Servant, mine Elect in whom my Soul delighteth ; ———— he ſhall 
3 not 
i Ezek xxxvii. 23, 24, 25, 26. k Ho. iii. 4. 1 Micah. v. 2. Mat. i. 6. m Gen. 
xii. 3.— xvili. 18.—xxii. 18.—Xxvi. 4.—Xxviii. 14. n Iſa. xi. 10. 9 Iſa. xlii. 1. 6. Matt. xii. 18. 
P Ifa. xlix. 6. q Ia. lvi. 6, 7, 8. Joh. x. 16. r Ezek. xlvii. 22, ſ Mal. i. 11. 


t Heb. iv. 9. oa&Calis pos. u Dan. ix. 25. * Dan, ix. 26, Gen. xlix. 10. 
2 Iſa. xi. 1. a Iſa. xi. 4. b Iſa. xlii. 1, 2, 3. | 
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176 The EVIDENCEs of Natural 


CLARKE. nof cry, nor lift up, nor 9 his Voice to be heard in the ſtreet: A bruiſed 

reed ſhall he not break, and the ſmoaking flax ſhall he not quench; he ſhall 
bring forth Judgment unto Truth. © Behold, My Servant hall deal prudently ; 
4 Surely He hath born our Gries; he was wounded for our Tranſereſſions, he 
was bruiſed for our Iniquities : —— he is brought as a Lamb to the Slaughter, and 
as a Sheep before her Shearers is dumb, fo he openeth not his Mouth : He was taken 
from Priſon and from Judgment, and Who ſhall declare his Generation? For 
the Tranſgrefion of my People was he ſtricken; And he made his Grave with the 
Wicked, and with the Rich in his Death : When thou ſhalt make his Soul an 
Offering for Sin ; My righteous Servant ſhall juſtify Many, for he ſhall bear 
their Iniquities : He was numbred with the Tranſgreſſors, and be bare the Sin of 
Many, and made Interceſſiun for the Tranſgreſſors. 

13. ALL Prophecies of Bleflings to the Worſhippers of the True God, ex- 
preſſed either as being to happen in the Latter Days, or in Words which imply 
a Laſting Duration ; are, in Reaſon, to be underſtood as having reference to the 
Times of the promiſed Kingdom of the Meſiab; of whom it is expre/s/y ſaid, that 
he ſhall * bring in Everlaſting Righteouſneſs, and that * his Dominion is an Ever- 
laſting Dominion which ſhall not paſs away, and his Kingdom that which ſhall not be 
deſtroyed Some Prophecies of this kind, are direct and expreſs. Others, beginning 
with Promiſes of particular intermediate Bleſſings, and proceeding with general 
Expreſſions more great and lofty, than can naturally be applied to the Temporal 
Bl:ſfing immediately ſpoken of; are moſt reaſonably underitood to have a perpe- 
tual View and Regard to That Great and General Event, in which all God's Pro- 
miſes to his true Worſhippers do center and terminate; and of which, A inter- 
mediate Bleſſings promiſed by God, are juſtly looked upon as Beginnings, Types, 
Pledges, or Earne's. 

14. Fon ſince from the expreſs Prophecies before cited of the Meats ever- 
laſling Kingdom of Righteouſneſs, it appears that God had in fact a View to That, as 
the Great and General End of all the Diſpenſations of Providence towards his 
true Worſhippers from the Beginning; and s no Prophecy of the Scripture is of any 

rivate Interpretation, (that is, the Meaning of Prophecies is not what perhaps 
the Prophet himjelf might imagine in his private Fudgment of the State of Things 
then preſent,) becauſe the Prophecy in old Time came not by the W I L L of Man, 
but Holy Men ſpate as they were moved by the Holy Ghoji : there may therefore 
very foffibly and very reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be many Prophecies, which, though 
they may have a prior and immediate Reference to ſome nearer Event, yet by the 
Spirit of God, (whom Thoſe Prophecies which are expreſs, ſhow to have had a 
further View,) may have been directed to be uttered in ſuch Words, as may even 
more properly and more juſtly be applied to the great Event which Providence had 
in View, than to the intermediate Event which God deſigned as only a Pledge or 
Earneſt of the other. For inſtance : Suppoſe theſe Words of Daniel; I beheld 
till the Thrones were caſt down, [till the Thrones were placed,] and the Antient 
of Days did fit : A fiery Stream iſſued and came forth from before him; thou- 
ſand Thouſands miniſtred unto him, and ten thouſand times ten Thouſand ſtood before 
him; the Judgment was ſet, and the Books were opened: Suppole (I fay) theſe 
Words were ſpoken concerning the faying of a wild Beaſt, or the Deſtruction 
of. a Temporal Empire; yet what reaſonable Man, who had ever elſewhere met 
with any Notices of a Judgment to come, could doubt but the Deſtruction there 
ſpoken of, was therefore expreſſed in thoſe Words, that it might be underſtood to 
be the Introduction to the General Judgment? The exact and very particular 
Deſcription of a Reſurrection, in the xxxv of Ezekiel; ſuppoſing it to be 1n- 
deed ſpoken of a Temporal Reſtoration of the Jews, yet who can doubt but it 
was /o worded 491th defign, to allude to a real Reſurrection of the Dead? The Words 
of Micah; * Thou, Bethlehem, though thou be little among the thouſands of Fudah, 
yet out of Thee ſhall He come forth unto me, that is, to be Ruler im 1jrael ; whz/e 
goings forth have been from of Old, from Everlaſting : Suppoling it potlible 
| they 


ce Ifa. li. 13. 4 III. liii. 4, Ee. e Dan, ix. 24. f Dan, vii. 14. s 2 Pet. i. 20. 
h Dan, VII. 9 10. 4 Yer, I I, & Micah V. 2. Match. ii. 6. 
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miſed Mefiah, who could doubt but the Words were intended either ſolely, E at 
leaſt chiefly of the latter? The Words of Jeremy; | Babylon hath been a golden 
Cup ; — the Nations have drunken of her Wine; therefore the Nations are mad: 
Flee out of the midſt of Babylon, — he not cut off in her Iniquity : My People, 
go ye out of the Midſt of her, and deliver ye every Man his Soul from the fierce Anger 
of the Lord: Who, that conſiders the Nature and Character of the Babylon in 
FJeremiab's Time, and compares it with the Nature and Character of the Babylon 
deſcribed by St John, can doubt but the Spirit which influenced Jeremy, foreſaw 
and intended to allude to That Babylon, which had ® a golden Cup in her hand, full 
of Abominations, and the Inhabiters of the Earth have been made drunk with the 
Wine of her Formcation, * and the Kings of the Earth have committed Fornication 
with her : Come out of her, my People, that ye be not partakers of her Sins, 
and that ye receive not of her Plagues? For the Words of Feremy are more ſtrictiy 
applicable to this latter Babylon, than to that in his own Time. Again : The 
Words of 1ja:ah ; ? Behold, a Virgin ſhall conceive and bear a Son, and ſhall call 
his Name Immanuel, that is to ſay, God with us: Suppoſing Iſaiab himſelf could 
poſſibly at That time underſtand them concerning a Son of his own, concerning a 
Son to be born of a young Woman afterwards, who af the time then preſent was 
a Virgin; and that his being ſtyled Immanue/, meant nothing more, than that, 
before This Child was grown up, Judah ſhould be delivered from the then 
threatned Incurſions of 1/rae/ and Syria; (all which, notwithſtanding the ſeeming 
Connexion of the Words in the place they ſtand, is very difficult to ſuppole ; ) 
yet if afterwards any Perſon, comparing the ſolemn Introduction wherewith the 
Words are brought in. (Hear ye now, O 0 of David: Ts it a ſmall thing for 
you to weary Men, but will ye weary my God alſo? therefore the Lord himſelf ſhall 
give you @ Sign; Behold, a Virgin ſhall conceive, &c. If any one, I fay, comparing 
this ſolemn Introduction with the Promiſes repeated fo the Houſe of David in other 
Paſſages of the Prophets, that there ſhould be born unto them a Son, who ſhould 
3 fit upon the Throne of David and upon his Kingdom for ever, and of the Increaſe 
of whoſe Government and Peace there ſhould be no End; and conſidering moreover 
the Character of this promiſed Son, that he ſhould * finiſh Tranſgreſſion, and 
make an end of Sins, and make Reconciliation for Iniquity, and bring in everlaſting 
Righteouſneſs : If a Perſon, confidering and comparing theſe Things, ſhould, in 
his own days, find a Son really born of a Virgin, atteſted to by numerous Mi- 
racles, and by God's Command named FJeſus, (which is ſynonymous to Immanuel, 
a Potent Saviour or God with us) becauſe he * ſhould ſave his People from their 
Sins, that is, ſhould * make Reconciliation for Iniquity, and bring in everlaſting 
R:ghteouſneſs : Could ſuch a Perſon poſſibly entertain the leaſt Doubt, whether 
God who ſent T1/aiah to repeat the forecited Words to the Houſe of David, did 
not intend thereby to deſcribe, if not wholly and ſolely, at leaſt chiefly and ulti- 
mately, this Latter Saviour? In like manner: Suppoſe thoſe great Promiſes to 
David, concerning the Eftabliſhment of the Throne of his Son for ever, were by 
David, and by the Prophet himſelf that delivered them, underſtood (75 15'z 
tn i254 as St Peter ſpeaks,) concerning Solomon and a Succeſſion of Kings in his 
Family; yet, when following Prophecies clearly and expreſily declared, that out of 
the Root of Feſſe ſhould ariſe a Mefiah who ſhould reign for ever; no reaſonable 
Man can doubt, but that the former and Jeſs clear Prophecy was likewiſe intended 
of God, and. therefore rightly applied by the Apoſtles of Chriſt, to the fame pur- 
poſe. To give but One Inſtance more : Suppoſe the Words, * Thou wilt not leave 
my Soul in Hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thy Holy One to ſee Corruption; were by 
David ſpoken concerning Himſelf, (which however can by no way be proved ; ) 
yet who, that knew David himſelf to be a Prophet; and that had compared the 


1 Jer. i. 7.—vi. 5. m Rev. xvii. 4. n Ver. 2. o Chap. xvili. 3, 4. P Iſa. vii. 14. 
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CLarxs. other Prophecies, concerning the * Branch out of the Roots of eſſe, the One 
WY Shepherd of Iſrael, even God's Servant David who ſhould be their Prince for 


ever, and yet was to be © cut off before he ſhould reign for ever ; and that had 
himſelf ſeen (as St Peter did) and actually converſed with Chri/t rife from the 
Dead; Who (I fay) in theſe Circumſtances could poſſibly doubt, but that zhe 
Spirit of the Lord which ſpake by David, intended the forementioned Words ſhould 
be underſtood of, and applied to Chriſt? And the like may be ſaid concerning 
ſome other Prophecies, which are vulgarly ſuppoſed to be applied Zyprcally to 
Chriſt, | 

15. IT is not agreeable to Reaſon, or to the Analogy of Scripture, to ſuppoſe 
that the Jews before our Saviour's time, could have a Clear and Diſtinct under- 
ſtanding of the Full Meaning even of the Expreſs Prophecies, much leſs of thoſe 
which were more ob/cure and indirect; when Both were intended to be only, as 
it were a Light ſhining in a dark Place. But thus much is evident, that the Jews 
both before and in our Saviour's time, had from theſe Prophecies * a general Ex- 
pectation of a Meſſiah, and that this Meſiah was to be, not merely a © Tem- 
te poral” Deliverer, De, Pater futuri Seculi, the Head of the future State, as 
well as of the preſent. Nor does it at all appear that our Lord's Diſciples, when 
they * thought he would have Redeemed Iſrael, or when they * aſked if he would 
at This Time reſtore again the Kingdom to Tſrael; I ſay, it does not at all appear 
that they expected MERELY a © Temporal” Kingdom; but their Error was 
in expecting a Preſent Kingdom; and therefore our Lord's Anſwer to them is not 
concerning the Nature but the Time of the Kingdom. And the modern Jeus at 
this Day, who to be ſure have entertained no prejudicate Notions from the New 
Teſtement Writers Interpretation or Application of Prophecies ; have (I think) till 
an univerſal Expectation, that the Meſſiab ſhall be their Prince in the future State 
as well as in the preſent. 55 
16. WHEN Jeſus Chriſt, by i the Works which he did in his Father's Name, 
and * which his Father gave him to finiſh, had proved himſelf to be ſent of God; 
(which Truth the Apoſtles likewiſe confirmed by their Teſtimony, by their Works, 
and by laying down their Lives, not for their Opinions, which poſſibly Erroneous 
and Enthuſiaſtic Perſons may ſometimes fincerely do, but in Atteſtation to Fas 
of their own Knowledge ;) and it appeared moreover, that there was wanting in 
Him no Circumſtance, no fine gud non, no Character, appropriated by any of the 
Antient Prophets to the promiſed Meſſiah ; He had then a clear Right to apply 
to himſelf Al the Prophecies, which either directiy ſpoke of the Mefiah, or 
grey through any intermediate Events, pointed at him, and were applicable 
to him. | 

17. Tye Application of this latter ſort of Prophecies to Chriſt, is not Allegori- 
cal. It is not an allegorical Application, much leſs an allegorical Argument or 
Reaſoning. But they are applied to Him, as being really and intentionally, in the 
View of Providence, the End and complete Accompliſhment of that, whereof the 
intermediate Bleſſing was a Pledge or Beginning. 

18. THE Application of this latter ſort of Prophecies to Chriſt, was never 
by reaſonable Men urged as being igel a Prof that Jeſus was the true Meſiab. 


Nay, the Application of the moſt direct and expreſs Prophecies whatſoever, (un- 


leſs when the Characters be ſo particular as not to be at all compatible to dif- 
ferent Perſons, or the Marks of Time be very definite and exact,) has not of itſelf 
the Nature of a direct or pofitive Proof; but can only be a fine gud non, an Ap- 
plication of certain Marks or Characters, without which no Perſon could be the 
promiſed Męſiab. Many Men were of the Seed of Abraham, and of the Tribe of 
Juda, and of the Family of David, and born in Bethlehem of Fudæa, and ſuffered, 
and were cut ; And yet neither Any nor All of theſe Characters, could prove 


3 any 
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prove that any Man was not He. The Proof of Jeſus being the Chriſt, were 
| the Works which his Father gave him to fimſh. The Application of direct and 
expreſs Prophecies to him, is nothing but ſuch a Congruity of Marks or Chara- 
ders, as removes all Objections, by which an Adverfary would endeavour to prove 
that it was not He. Ought not Chriſt * to have ſuffered theſe things, and to enter 
into his Glory? Is not proving from his Sufferings, that Jeſus was the Chriſt ; 
but removing the Objection, by which ſome were apt to infer from his Sufer- 
ings, that he could not poſſibly be the Chriſt, The Application of indirect Prophe- 
cies to him, 1s only a giving of further Light, from the Analogy and Conformity 
of the Old Teſtament to the New, by way of T/luftration and Confirmation, to 
ſuch as have been before convinced by the direct Proofs. The Prof therefore of 
the Truth of Chriſtianity, does not and upon the Application of Prophecies : 
But the Works by which Chriſt proved himſclf to be ſent of God, gave him a 
Right to apply to himſelf the Prophecies concerning the Meſiabh; And the Marks 
or Characters of the promiſed Meſſiah, given by the Prophets, were ſo many 
Teſts by which his Claim was to be tried. Miracle indeed © can never 
« render a Foundation valid, which is in itſelf invalid; can never make a falſe 
« Inference, true ; can never make a Prophecy fulfilled, which is not fulfilled ; can 


© can never mark out a Meſjias, or Feſus for the Meſſias, if both are not marked 
© out in the Old Teftament:” But Miracles can give a Man a juſt and un- 


deniable Claim to be received as the promiſed Meſſiah, the prophetic Chara- 
ters of the Meſſiah be applicable to him. And This it is, by which Jeſus was 
proved to be The Chriſt. 

19. FROM what has been ſaid concerning the Application of indirect Prophecies, 
it is ealy to obſerve the Nature and Uſe of Types and Figures, and Allegorical 
manners of ſpeaking: That Theſe, were much leſs intended to be ever alledged for 
Proofs of the Truth of a Doctrine; and yet, in their proper Place, may afford 
very great Light and Aſſiſtance towards the right Underſtanding of it. An In- 
ſtance or two, will make this Matter obvious. There is a very remarkable Paſ- 
ſage in the Epiſtle to the Galatians, where, the Apoſtle himſelf ſtyles the thing 
he is ſpeaking of, an ® Allegory ; that is, he draws an Argument 2 fimili. The 


Allegory or Similitude he makes uſe of, is not alledged by him as a © Prof of 


the Truth of the Doctrine he is aſſerting ; but as a Proof of the Falſeneſs and 
Groundleſſneſs of a particular Objection urged by the Unbelieving Fews againſt it. 
The Doctrine the Apoſtle aſſerts (both in the Epiſtle to the Romans, and in This 
to the Galatians,) is; that Chriſtians of the Gentiles, who imitate the Faith and 
Obedience of Abraham, (being circumciſed with the Circumcifion——of Chriſt, 
Col. ii. 11.) are equally capable of being admitted to the Benefit of God's Pro- 
miſes to his People, as the Fews of the literal Circumciſion, who were lineally de- 
ſcended from that Patriarch. In oppoſition to this, the Jeus alledged, that ſince 
to the Iſraelites confeſſedly o pertained the Adoption, and the Glory, and the Cove- 


nants, and the Giving of the Law, and the Service of God, and the Promiſes ; ſince 


Theirs confeſſedly were the Fathers or Patriarchs, to whom all the Promiſes of 
God were originally made; it could not poſſibly be true, nor conſiſtent with the 
Promiſes of God made to their Fathers, that theſe I/-ae/ztes who had been all along 
the peculiar People or Church of God, ſhould at laſt be rejected for not receiving 
the Goſpel; and that Believers from among the Gentiles of all Nations ſhould be 


received in their ſtead, Now in Reply to this Objection, the Apoſtle argues | 


with the greateſt Fuſtneſs and Strength, from the Analogy of a like Caſe acknow- 
ledged by themſelves, in which the Reaſon of the Thing was the ſame; even from 
the Analogy of God's Method and Manner of proceeding, in the giving of Thoſe 
very Original Promiſes to the Patriarchs, upon which This Prejudice of the Jews 
was founded. ? Tell me, ſays he, ye that defire to be under the Law, do ye not hear 
the Law ? That is, Will ye not attend to the Analogy of God's Method of pro- 
ceeding, in Thoſe very Promiſes on which ye depend? For it is written, That 
Abraham had two Sons, the one by a Bond- maid, the other by a Free-woman : But he 


Who 
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any Man to be the promiſed Meſſiah ; But the Want of any one of them, r Crance; 
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CLarxt. qyho Was of the Bond-woman, was born after the Fleſh: But he of the Free-woman, 
wy was by Promiſe: Which things are an Allegory, &c. That is to fay : Even originally, 
the Promiſe was not made to All the Children of Abraham, but to Iſaac only: 
Which was, from the Beginning, a very plain Declaration, that God did not 
principally intend his Promiſe, to take place in 4 Abrabam's Deſcendents according 
to the Fleſh; but in thoſe who, by a Faith or Fidelity like His, were in a truer 
and higher Senſe the Children and F ollowers of that Great Father of the Faith» 
fal. In like manner, and for the ſame Reaſon, the Promiſe was not made * to 
Both the Sons of Iſaac, but to Facob only: And, among the Poſterity of Faces, 
All * were not Iſrael, which were of 1jrael. What ye * yourſelves therefore, faith 
St Paul, who are ſo defirous to be under the Moſaic Law, cannot but acknowledge 
to have been originally and always true; the ſame is true now. What was 
true concerning the two Sons of Abraham, and likewiſe concerning. the two 
Sons of T/aac, who were the Patriarchs with whom God's Covenant was origi- 
nally made; is, by Continuance of the ſame Analogy, true concerning the Co- 
venant eſtabliſhed with the Families, and with the Nation of the Jews, deſcended 
from thoſe Patriarchs ; it is true concerning the Church of God, through all ſuc- 
ceſſive Ages; it is true concerning the Jeruſalem which Now is, and concern- 
ing That which is to come. As ? Abraham had Two Sons, the one by a Bond- 
maid, the other by a Free-woman : And as * the Son of the Bond-maid, though, ac- 
cording to the Fleſh, no leſs truly his Natural Deſcendent than the other, yet was 
not to be Co-Heir with Him who, by the Promiſe of God, was appointed to in- 
herit : So, ſays the Apoſtle, the Feruſalem which Now is, and is in Bondage 
with her Children; the viſible earthly Church, which received the external ceremo- 
nial Law from Mount Sina; is not, by that outward general Denomination, 
intitled to the eternal Favour of God: But the Feruſalem which is above, which is 
the Mother of us all, of All who by true Faith and ſincere Obedience are pleaſing 
to God; This heavenly Feruſalem, this ſpiritual inviſible Church or City of the 
Living God it 1s, to which all the Promiſes of God, made in all Ages to his 
Church, are, in reality, originally and finally appropriated. | 

FROM this remarkable Inſtance, it is well worth obſerving by the way, that 
when the Apoſtles are ſuppoſed to argue with the Jews ad Hominem, the Mean- 
ing is, that Arguments alledged by the Apoſtles to the Fews in particular, differ 
from Arguments brought to the Gentiles, in This; not that they were at any time 
Arguments drawn from Things acknowledged by the Fews, and in themſelves 
otherwiſe znconcluſive ; but that they were drawn, ju/tly and ftrongly, from things 
well known among the Fews, though what the Gentiles were Strangers to. 

THE Correſpondencies of Types and Antitypes, though they are not themſelves 
proper Proofs of the Truth of a Doctrine, yet they may be very reaſonable 
Confirmations of the Foreknowledge of God ; of the uniform View of Providence 
under different Diſpenſations; of the Analogy, Harmony, and Agreement between 
the Old Teſtament and the New. The Words: in the Law, concerning one par- 
ticular kind of Death ; * He that is hanged, is accurſed of God ; can hardly be 
conceived to have been put in upon any other Account, than with a Yiew and 
Foreſight to the * made of it by St Paul. The Analogies between 
the * Paſchal Lamb, and the Lamb of God flain from the Foundation of the World; 
between the Egyptian Bondage, and the Tyranny of Sin; between the © Baptiſm of 
the 1/raelites in the Sea and in the Cloud, and the Baptiſm of Chriſtians ; between 
the * Paſſage through the Wilderneſs, and through the preſent World; between * 
TFeſus [Joſhua] bringing the People into the promiſed Land, and Feſus Chriſt be- 
ing the Captain of Salvation to Believers; between the Sabbath of Reſt promiſed 
to the People of God in the earthly Canaan, and the Eternal Reft promiſcd in the 
Heavenly Canaan ; between the Liberty granted from the time of the Death of the 
High Prieſt, to him that had fled into a City of Refuge, and the Redemption purchaſed 
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by the Death of Chriſt ; between the * High Prieſt entring into the Holy Place Cranks. 
every Year with Blood of Others, and Chriſt's once entring with his own Blood int 


Heaven itſelf, to appear in the Preſence of God for us: Theſe (I ſay) and innume- 
rable other Analogies, between the ® Shadows of things to come, the Shadows of 
good things to come, the * Shadows of heavenly things, the * Figures for the time then 
preſent, i Patterns of things in the Heavens, and * the heavenly things themſelves ; 
cannot, without the Force of ſtrong Prejudice, be conceived to have happened 
by mere Chance, without any Foreſight or Deſign. There are no ſuch Analogies, 
much leſs ſuch Series of Analogies, found in the Books of mere enthuſiaſtic Writers, 
much leſs of enthuſiaſtic Writers living in ſuch remote Ages from each other. It 
is much more credible, and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, (what St Paul aftirms,) that 
© theſe things were our Examples; and that, in the uniform Courſe of God's Go- 
vernment of the World, all theſe things happened unto them of old for Enſamples, 
and they are written for our Admonition, upon whom the Ends of the World are come. 
And hence ariſes that Aptneſs of Similitude, in the Application of ſeveral /egal 
Performances to the Morality of the Goſpel ; that it can very hardly be ſuppoſed, 
not to have been originally intended. As Know ye not that a little Leaven leaveneth 
the whole Lump? Purge out therefore the old Leaven, that ye may be a new Lump, 
as ye are unleavened. For even Chriſt our Paſſover is ſacrificed for us. Therefore 
let us keep the Feaſt, not with old Leaven, neither with the Leaven of Malice and 
Wickedneſs, but with the unleavened Bread of Sincerity and Truth. Again; *W E 
are T HE Circumciſion, which worſhip God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Chriſt 
Teſus, and have no Confidence in the Fleſh, And; You being dead in your Sins and 
in the Uncircumcifion of your Fleſh, hath God quickened together with Chriſt ; 
In whom alſo ye are circumciſed with the Circumciſion made without hands, in puttin 
off the Body of the Sins of the Fleſh, by [the Chriſtian, the Spiritual e e 
the Circumciſion of Chriſt. And; Do ye not know, that they which——wait at 
the Altar, are partakers with the Altar? Even jo hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the Goſpel, ſhould live of the Goſpel. Say I theſe things as a Man? 
Or ſaith not the Law the ſame alſo? For it is written in the Law of Moſes, Thou 
ſhalt not muzzle the Mouth of the Ox that treadeth out the Corn. Doth God take 
care for Oxen ? Or ſaith be it altogether for our ſakes ? 
SOME Applications of Texts out of the Old Teſtament, are mere Alluſſons. 
That is; Nothing more is intended to be affirmed, than that the words ſpoken 
in the Old Teſtament are as truly and as juſtly applicable to the preſent Occaſion, 
as they were to that upon which they were originally ſpoken, Of this kind, I 
think, is that of St Matthew : Then was fulfilled that which was ſpoken by Fere- 
miah the Prophet, ſaying; In Rama was there a Voice heard, Lamentation and 
Weeping, and great Mourning ; Rachel weeping for her Children, and would not be 
comforted, becauſe they are not. Thus likewile St Paul: I mean not that other 
Men be eaſed, and you burthened ; but by an Equality; AS it is written, He that had 
gathered much, had nothing over; and he that had gathered little, had no lack. Again: 
What © 1/aiah ſays of the Jews, (ſuppoſing he did not ſpeak there prophetically, 
though the Solemnity of the Introduction makes it much more reaſonable to believe 
he did: But, ſuppoſing he ſpake of the Jeus in his own time,) Go and tell this 
People, Hear ye indeed, but underſtand not; and fee ye indeed, but perceive not: 
make the Heart of this People fat, and make their Ears heavy, and ſhut their Eyes 
teſt they ſee with their Eyes, and hear with their Ears, and underſtand with their 
Heart, and convert and be healed : was * fulfilled, was verified, was equally true, 
equally applicable to the Jews, in our Saviour's Days. Of the ſame kind ſeems 
to be © St Matthew's Explication of that Paſlage in 1/azah ; Surely he hath born 
our Griefs, and carried our Sorrows. The Senſe of the Words in the Prophecy, 
is, what St Peter expreſſes; * Who his own ſelf bare our Sins in his own Body on 
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CLarxt. the Tree: And the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, * Chriſt was once offered, to bear the 

Sins of many. Yet St Matthew ſays; He healed all that were fick, That it might 
be fulfilled which was ſpoken by Eſaias the Prophet, ſaying ; Himſelf took our Infir- 
mities, and bare our Sickneſſes. His meaning is: Chriſt healed Diſeaſes in ſuch a 
manner, that even in that ſenſe alſo, the Words of 1/aiah were literally verified. 
To give but one Inſtance more. * All theſe things (faith the Evangeliſt) pale 
Feſus unto the Multitude in Parables, that it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken 
by the Prophet, ſaying, I will open my Mouth in Parables, I will utter things which 
have been kept ſecret from the Foundation of the World: That is, the Words of the 
Pſalmiſt were as properly, as truly, and as juſtly applicable to the things which our 
Lord ſpoke, as to the Occaſion upon which they were originally ſpoken by the 
Pſalmiſt. | 

To ſuch as are accuſtomed only to Modern Languages, and underſtand not the 
Nature of the Hebrew and Syriac Speech, it may ſeem very ſurpriſing, that in 
the ® two laſt mentioned Paſſages, the Citations are introduced with theſe words, 
That it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the Prophet, Jang, &c. But All who 
underſtand thoſe Languages, . well know, that the Phraſe anſwering to theſe Ex- 
preſſions, id TAn2wSn, that it might be fulfilled ; mean nothing more than, Hereby 
was verified, or, So that hereby was verified, or the like. And they who underſtand 
not the Languages, may yet eaſily apprehend this, by conſidering the Nature and 
Force of ſome other Expreſſions of the lite kind. As: * They propheſy a Lye in 
my Name, TH AT I might drive you cut. Behold, I ſend unto you Prophets, — 
THAT upon you may come All the righteous Blood. With! many other Paſſages 
of the ſame Nature : Where the Words, © THAT ſuch a thing may be,” do 
not at all ſignify the Intention, To the end that it May be;” but merely the 
Event, © So that it Will be.“ In the Caſe of the moſt direct and expreſs Prophecies 
of all; the Words, © This was done, T H AT it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken 
by the Prophet,” never do, never poſſibly can, ſignify literally, that the thing was 
done for that End, that the Prophecy might be fulfilled ; becauſe, on the reverſe, 
the Reaſon why any thing is predicted, always is, becauſe the thing was (before 
that Prediction) appointed to be done. Much more therefore, in the Caſe of indi- 
ref Prophecies; the Words, This was done, THAT it might be fulfilled which 
Was ſpoken by the Prophet; neceſſarily and evidently mean This only, that the 
2 was /o done, as that hereby or therein was verified what the Prophet had 

oken. | 
: 20. I'T cannot therefore, with any ſort of Reaſon or Juſtice, be inferred from 
auch Citations out of the Old Teſtament as I have now mentioned, that the 
Apoſtles either m/under/taod or enthufiaſtically miſapplied the Writings of the Pro- 
phets. Nor can any juſt Argument be drawn againſt the Authority of the Books 
of the Old and New Teſtament, from ſuch Topics as theſe ; that the Copies of 
the Law, in the Times of the idolatrous Kings of Fudab and Iſrael, were well 
nigh loſt ; that ſome Texts cited out of the Old Teſtament by the Writers of the 
New, are not now found in the Old Teſtament at all; hat other Texts are read 
differently in the Old Teſtament itſelf, from the Citations of the ſame Texts re- 
corded in the New ; and the like. Which things have indeed given occaſion to 
weak and ridiculous Writers, to invent certain ſenſeleſs Rules or Regulations ; ac- 
cording to which, Men may at any time 7:ghtly make what wrong Quotations 
they pleaſe. But, in truth, the things themſelves I am here ſpeaking of, are no- 
thing but what muſt of neceſſity happen in a long Succeſſion of Ages. 

WIEN Hzkiah the Prieſt (in the Days of Joſab,) found in the Houſe of the 
Lord, a Book of the Law of the Lord, given by Moſes ; it is very probable indeed, 
from the Circumſtances of the Hiſtory, that Copies of the Law were then very 
ſcarce ; and that This found by H:/k:ah, was, to his Surprize, an authentic or 
original Copy. But that the Whole ſhould have been at that time a Forgery of 
Hilkah, is evidently impoſſible ; becauſe the very Being and Polity of the Nation, 


— 


. 
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as well as their Religion, was founded upon the Acknowledgment of the Law of Cans. 


Moſes ; how much ſoever idolatrous Kings might at certain times have corrupted. 
that Religion, and cauſed the Study of the Law to have been neglected. An in 
the very /ame Book, wherein the Account is given of this particular Fad, of 
Hilkiah's finding a Copy [an authentick Copy] of the Law; it is expreſsly and at 
large recorded how, in a foregoing Reign, the King * ſent to bis Princes to 
teach in the Cities of Fudah ; and with them be ſent Levites and Prieſts ; and 
they taught in Fudab, and had the Book of the Law of the Lord with them, and 
went about throughout all the Cities of Fudab, and taught the People. 

THrar, in length of Time, ſome whole Books ſhould have been 4%; is no- 
thing wonderful. There are ſeveral Books expreſsly cited in the Old Teſtament, 
of which we have now nothing remaining. That in the Books which remain, 
there ſhould ſometimes, for want of * Infallibility in Tranſcribers, happen Omi/- 
ons, Tranſpoſitions, and various Readings ; is ſtill leſs to be wondered at. No- 
thing, but perpetual Miracle, could prevent it. They who have Skill to compare, 
in the Original, certain Paſſages in the Books of Chronicles, with the correſpondent 
Places in the Books of Kings; or Pſalm xviii, with 2 Sam. xxii. which is 
a Tranſcript of the /ame Pſalm; or the xiv Palm with the liii, which are alſo 
one and the ſame Pſalm tranſcribed ; and much more, they who can compare the 
Septuagint Tranſlation with the Original; will be able to find Inſtances of theſe 
Things, and very often alſo to ſee plainly how and whence they happened: (All 
which, far from diminiſhing the Authority of the Books, are ſtrong Arguments 
of their Antiquity, and againſt their having been forged by Eſdras, or any other 
Hand.) What Wonder then is it, that among the numerous Texts cited in the 
New Teſtament out of the Old, one or #wo ſhould row not be found in our pre- 
ſent Copies of the Old Teſtament ; and that ſome others ſhould be read differently 
in the Old Teſtament, from the Citations of the ſame Texts recorded in the 
| New? Or how does this at all affect the Authority of either; when much the 
greateſt Part of the Texts cited, agree perfectly either in Words or at leaſt in Senſe; 
and the whole Series, Harmony, Analogy, Connexion, and Uniformity of both, com- 
pared with the Syſtem of Natural and Moral Truths, and with the Hiſtory of 
the World and the State of Nations, through a long Succeſſion of Ages from the 
Days of Moſes to this preſent Time; ſhews that the Books are not the Reſult of 
Random and enthuſiaſtic Imaginations, but of long Fore-/ight and Dejign? For, the 
Spirit of Enthuſiaſm is very hardly confiſtent with itſelf through the Writings of 
one /ingle Perſon, How then is it po/ible, that for 3000 Years together, and pre- 
tending too (through all that Time) to an uniform Series of Predictious, it ſhould 
HAPPEN never to have fallen into /uch a Tract of expected Events, as the 
Nature and Truth of Things and the Situation of the Kingdoms of the World, ſhould 
have rendered abſolutely [IMPOSSIBLE, and altogether INCAPABLE 
of any farther, much leſs of any inal Completion? | 

21. I SHALL conclude this Head, with pointing at ſome particular extraordi- 
nary Prophecies, which deſerve to be carefully conſidered and compared with the 
Events, whether they could pogf/ibly have proceeded from Chance or from Enthufiaſm. 
Some of them are of ſuch a Nature, as that they can only be judged of by Per- 
ſons learned in Hiſtory ; and theſe I ſhall but juſt mention. Others are obvious to 
the Conſideration of the whole World; and with thoſe I ſhall finiſh what I think 
proper at this time to offer upon this Subject. 

CONCERNING Babylon, © it was particularly foretold, that it * ſhould be ſhut 
© up, and be beſieged by the Medes, Elamites, and Armenians: That the River 
« * ſhould be dried up : That the City ſhould be taken in the time? of a Feaſt, while 
* ber mighty Men were drunken ; Which accordingly came to paß“ when © Bel- 
* ſhazzar and all his thouſand Princes, who were drunk with him at the Feaſt,” 


were 


r 2 Chron. xvil. 7, 8, 9. | | 

ſ In ſome few places, there is reaſonable Ground for a worſe Suſpicion. As, for inſtance, P/al. xxii. 16. 
Where the Senſe moſt evidently ſhews it ought to be read, and the LXX Verſion ſhews it antiently avas read, 
d or $5, © they pierced my Hands and my Feet; the Jewiſh Maſters, in all their correct Hebrew Editions, 
have written it, N 2 a Lion my Hands and my Feet.” Which has no tolerable Senſe at all. 

t Prideaux Connexion, Part I. Book II. pag. 67. Edit. Fol. | | 

u Iſa, xiii. 17.—Xxi. 2, * Jer. I. 38. li. 36. J Jer. li. 39, $7. 
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Crust were * lain by Cyrus's Soldiers.” | 
W © God would make the Country of Babylon * a "Poſſeſſion for the Bittern, and Pools of 


place for Dragons, an aſtoniſhment and ap hiſſing without an Inhabitant : 
Pall fink, and ſhall not riſe from the Evil that I will bring upon her. Babylon, 


_—_— 


Alſo it was particularly foretold, ce that 


Mater; Which was accordingly fulfilled by the overflowing and drowning of it, on 
« the breaking down of the great Damm in order to take the City.“ Could the 
Correſpondence of theſe Events with the Predictions, be the Reſult of Chance? 
But ſuppoſe the Predictions were forged after the Event: Can the following ones 


alſo have been written after the Event ? Or, with any Reaſon, be aſcribed to 


Chance? b The Wild Beaſts of the Deſerf—— ſhall dwell there, and the Owls fhall 
dwell therein: And it ſball be NO MORE inhabited for EV ER, neither + 


ſhall it be dwelt in from Generation to Generation: As God overthrew Sodom and 


Gomorrah, &c. © They ſhall not take of thee a Stone for a corner, but thou ſhalt 
be deſolate for EV E R, faith the Lord? —Babylon ſhall become Heaps, a dwelling- 


It 


the Glory of Kingdoms, —— ſhall be-as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah : 
It hall NEVER be inhabited, neither ſhall it be dwelt in from Generation to Ge- 


neration: Neither ſhall the Arabian pitch Tent there, neither ſhall the Shepherds 


make their Fold there : But wild Beaſts of the Deſert ſhall lie there, and their Houſes 
ſhall be full of doleful Creatures, and Owls ſhall dwell there. £ In 

ConcERNING Egypt, Was the following Prediction forged after the Event? 
or can it, with any Reaſon, be aſcribed to Chance? © Egypt—/hall be a BASE 
Kingdom: It ſhall be the BASEST of Kingdoms, neither ſhall it exalt itſelf ANY 
MORE above the Nations: For I will diminiſh them, that they ſhall NO MORE 
RL E over the Nations. 8 8 | 

ConcERNING Tyre, the Prediction is no leſs remarkable: I will make thee 
like the Top of a Rock; Thou ſhalt be a place to ſpread Nets upon ; Thou ſhalt be built 
NO MORE; Thou ſhalt be NO MORE; * The Merchants among the 
People ſhall hiſs at thee, thou ſhalt be a Terror, and NEVE R ſhalt be any more. 
® All they that know thee among the People, ſhall be aſtoniſhed at thee. 

Tur Deſcription of the Extent of the Dominion of that People, who were to 
poſſeſs Judæa in the latter Days; Was it forged after the Event? or can it rea- 
ſonably be aſcribed to Chance? He ſhall come-——with Horſemen, and with man 
Ships, and——ſhall overflow and paſs over: He ſhall enter alſp into the Glo- 
rious Land, [and * ſhall plant the Tabernacles of his Palace between the Seas in 
the Glorious Holy Mountain ;, | And many Countries ſhall be overthrown : But Theſe 
ſhall eſcape out of his Hand, even Edom and Moab and the chief of the Children of 
Ammon. He ſhall tretch forth his Hand alſo upon the Countries, and the Land 0 


Egypt ſbalt not ęſcape. But he ſhall have Pewer over the Treaſures of Gold and of 


Silber, and over all the precious Things of Egypt; and the Libyans and Ethiopians 
[pw2] all be at his Steps. | | 


Warn Daniel, in the Viſion of Nebuchagnezzar's Image, foretold ® Four 
Great Succeſſive Monarchies : Was this written after the Event? Or can the Con- 


gruity of his Deſcription with the things themſelves, reaſonably be aſcribed to 


mere Chante? 


WHEN the Angel fays to Daniel: ® Seventy Weeks * are determined upon thy 
People, and upon thy Holy City, to finiſh the Tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of 
Sins, and to make Reconciliation for Iniquity, &c. Was this written after the Event? 
Or can it reaſonably be aſcribed to Chance, that from , the Seventh Year of Arta- 


xerxes the King, (when Ezra went up from Babylon unto Jeruſalem with a 
Commiſſion to reſtore the Government of the Jews,) to the Death of Chriſt [from 


Ann. Nabonaſſ. 290, to Ann. Nabonaſſ. 780,] ſhould be preciſely 490 [/o Weeks 
of \ Years ? 


2 Cyropxdia, Lib. VII. a Iſa. xiv. 23. Jer. I. 39. c Jer. li. 26, 37, 64. 
d Iſa. xiii, 19, 20, 21. © Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. f Ezek. XXvi. 14, 21. s Ezek. xxvii. 30. 
h Ezek. xxviii. 19. i Dan. xi. 40, 41, 42, 43. k Ver. 45. | 


| the Fame of which, was ſo early ſpread, that Ezekiel, who was contemporary with Daniel, plainly alludes 
to it, when he ſays of the Prince of Tre, chap. xxviii. 3. Thou are wiſer than Daniel; there is no Secret, that they 
can hide from thee. W | 


m Dan. ii. 3844. n Dan. ix. 24. * Weeks, or Septenaries, of Years. Compare Gen, XXIX. 27. 
Numb. xiv. 34. Exel. iv. 6, p. Ezra vii. 6, 7, 8. | | 
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Wurm the Angel tells Daniel, that * Threeſtbre and two Weeks the Street [of Cranks: 
eruſalem] ſhall be built again, and the Wall, even in troublous Times [Eypyn pre, —» 
this in troublous Times, not like thoſe that ſhould be under Meſpah the 
Prince, when he ſhould come to reign :] Was this written after the Event? Or 
can it reaſonably be aſcribed to Chance, that from the * Twenty-eighth of Arta- 
xerxes, when the Walls were finiſhed, to the Birth of Chriſt, [from Ann. Abonaſſ. 
311, to Ann. _—_ 745,] ſhould be preciſely 434 [62 Weeks f] Years? 
Wuzrn Daniel further ſays: And he ſhall confirm [or Nevertheleſs he ſhall 
confirm| the Covenant with many for one Week: Was this written after the 
Event? Or can it reaſonably be aſcribed to Chance, that from the Death of Chriſt, 
(Anno Dom. 33,) to the Command given firſt to St Peter to preach to Cornelius and 
the Gentiles, (Anno Dom. 40,) ſhould be exactly Seven [One Week of] Years ? 
WHEN he ſtill adds: And in the midſt of the Week ye 18m, And in half 
a Week) he ſhall cauſe the Sacrifice and the Oblation to ceaſe, and for the overſpread- 
ing of Abominations he ſhall make it deſolate : Was this written after the Event? 
Or can it with any Reaſon be aſcribed to Chance, that from Veſpaſian's marching 
into FJudæa in the Spring, Anno Dom. 67, to the taking of Feruſalem by Titus 
in the Autumn, Anno Dom. 70, ſhould be [half a Septenary of Years, ] Three Years 
and a half? 
W a the ſame Daniel foretels a tyrannical Power, which ſhould wear out 
the Saints of the moſt High, and they ſhould be given into his hand until * a Time and 
Times and the dividing of Time ; and ? again, for a Time, Times, and a half: 
(Which can no way be applied to the Hort Perſecution of Antiochus, becauſe 
theſe Prophecies are expreſsly declared to be for many Days; concerning ®* what 
ſhall befal thy People. in the latter Days, for yet the Viſion is for many Days; con- 
cerning © the Time of the End; * what ſhall be in the laſt End of the Indignation ; 
concerning thoſe who ſhall fall by the Sword and by Flame, 4 Captivity and by 
Spoil, many 3 f to try them, even to the Time of the End, ecauſe it is yet for 
& time appointed; concerning * à time of Trouble, ſuch as never was fince there was 
a Nation; the Time: * when God ſhall have accompliſhed to ſcatter the Power o 
the Holy People; * the time of the End, till which the Words are _ up and ſealed ; 
* % which the Prophet is commanded to ſhut up his Words,- and ſeal the Book, for 
many ſhall run to and fro, and wang kX ſhall be increaſed';' even the' End, till 
which Daniel was to reſt, and then ſtand in his Lot at the End of the Days,) When 
Daniel, I ſay, foretels ſuch a tyrannical Power, to continue ſuch à determined 
Period of Time; And St John propheſies, that the * Gentiles ſbould tread the Holy 
City under foot, Forty and Tuo Months; which is exactly the fame Period of Time, 
with that of Daniel: And again, that Two Witneſſes clathed in Sackcloth, ſhould 
propheſy a Thouſand two hundred and threeſcore Days; which is again exactly the 
very. ſame Period of Time: And again, that the * Woman' which fed into the Wil. 
derneſs from Perſecution, ſhould continue there @ Thouſand two hundred and three- 
ſcore Days: And again, that ſhe ſhould * fly into the Wilderneſs for a Time, and 
Times, and half a Time; which is ſtill the very ſame Period: And again, that a 
wild Beaſt, atyrannical Power, 1 fo whom it was given to make War with the Saints, 
and to overcome them, was to continue Forty and two Months, (ſtill the very ſame 
Vol. II. APY ehh 25063 2: Period 
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d Dan. ix. 2 8 . 1 _ 24.54 11 3 #3 pw 
r This and the following Obſervation was extracted out of a MS. communicated by Six J/aac Newton, and was 
publiſhed in his Life-time in the foregoing Editions of this Diſcourſe, with his expre/s Conſent. | 
Tol Igggg0Aupuers dvprodoundn To THI x ©, oydip , ese Ths Eegts Baoiheias ETH, un £v- 
v4T@. T 5 r Tax av AaCovrwr, &c. J bb, Aꝛutiguil. Fudaic. Lib. XI. cap. 5. Compare Nehem. v. 14. 
* * * 


t Dan. ix. 27. u Pan. ix. 27. Dan. vii. 25. y Dan. xii. 7. z Three Years and a 
Ba, or 1260 Days, is, according to the Analogy of all the forementioned Numbers, 1260 Years, PDan. viii. 26. 
b Dan. x. 14. e Chap. viii. 17. 4 Chap. viii. 19. © Chap. xi. 33. f Chap. xi. 35. 
5 Chap. xii. 1. Þ Chap. xii. 7. i Chap. xii. 9. k Chap. xii, 4. 1. Chap. xii. 13, 


m Rev. xi. 2. u Rev. xi. 3. o Rev. xii.6. p Rev.xii.14, 4 Chap. xiii. 7. * Chap. xiii. 5. 

There has prevailed among learned Men a wery important Error, as if the 1260 Days (or Years) here 
ſpoken of, took their Beginning from the Riſe of the Tranny here deſcribed. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
Words of Daniel are expreſs, that, not from the Time of his Ri, but after his having made War with the 
Saints, and from the time of their being given into his hand, ſhould be a Time, and Times, and the dividing of Time, 
Chap. vii. 24, 25. And St Jobn no leſs expreſsly ſays, that the time, not of the Tao Witneſts prophefiing, (for 
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Cuanci. Period of Time,) and to have * Power over all Kindreds, and Tongues, and Nations, 
WY fo that all that dwell upon the Earth ſhould 4worfbip him : Ts it credible or poſſable, 


that ignorunt and arr,” we Writers ſhould, by mere Chance, hit upon ſuch 
Coincidencies of occult] Numbers? eſpecially ſinee St Fobn could not poſſibly take 
the Numbers from Daniel, if he underſtood Daniel to mean nothing more 
than the bort Perſecution of Antiochus. And if he did underſtand Daniel to mean 
a much Longer, and Greater, and more Remote Tyranny, which John bimſelf pro- 
pheſied of as in bis Time ſtill future; then the Wonder is ſtill niteiy greater, 
that in thoſe early Times, when there was not the feaſt Footfrep in the World of any 
ſuch Power as St Fohn diſtinctly deſcribes, (but which ow is very conſpicuous, as I 
ſhall preſently obſerve more particularly ;) it fhould ever enter the Heart of 
Man to conceive ſo much as the Pofibility of ſuch a Power, fitting, not upon the 
Pavilion of Heathen Perſecutors, but expreſsly (2 Theſſ. ii. 4.) in the Temple and 
upon the Seat of God himſelf. | N þ 
Bu T thefe Prophecies, which either relate to particular Places, or depend upon 
the Computation of particular Periods of Time, are (as I ſaid) of ſuch a Nature, as 
that they cannot be judged of, but by Perſons /ezled in Hiſtory. There are ſome 
others more general, running through the whole Scripture, and obvious to the 
Conſideration of the whole World. ans bt 
For inſtance : It was foretold by Moſes, that when the Jews forſook the True 
God, they ſhould be removed into all the Kingdoms of the Earth; ſhould be 
* ſcattered among the Heathen, Y among the Nations, among all People from the 
one end of the Earth even unto the other; ſhould there be left few in Number among 
the Heathen, and pine away in their Tnequity in tbeir Enemies Lands; and 
ſhould © become an Aſftoniſhment, a Proverb, and à Ry-word, among all Nations; 
and that among theſe Nations they ſhould find no Eaſe, neither ſhould the Sole of 
their Foot have Reſt ; but the Lord ſbould give them a trembling Heart, and failing 
of Eyes, and ſorrow of Mind: and ſend a Faintneſs into their: Hearts, in "the 
Lands of their Enemies; fo that the Sound of a ſhaken Leaf ſhould chaſe them. Had 
any thing like this, in Moſes's time, ever happened to any Nation? Or was there in 
Nature any Probability, that any ſuch thing ſhould ever happen to any People? 
that, when they were conquered by their Enemies, and led into Captivity, they 
ſhould neither continue in the Place of their Captivity, nor be ſwallowed up and 
loſt among their Conquerors, but be ſcattered among all the Nations of the World, 
and hated by all Nations for many Ages, and yet continue a People? Or could 
any Deſcription of the Jews, written at this day, poſſibly be a more exact and 
lively Picture of the State they have nom been in for many Ages; than this Pro- 
phetic Deſcription given by Moſes, more than 3000 Years ago? 1040 111 
THe very ſame thing is in like manner continually predicted through all the 
following Prophets; that God would * ſcatter them among the Heathen ; that he 
would 5 cauſe them to be removed into all Kingdoms of the Earth ; that he would 
u ſcatter them into all the Winds, and diſperſe them through the Countries of the 
Heathen : that he would * t them among all Nations, like as Corn is fifted in a 
Szeve ; that! in all the Kingdoms of the Earth, whither they ſhould be driven, they 
ſhould be a Reproach and a Proverb, a Taunt and a Curſe, and an Aftoniſhment, 
and an Hiſſing : and that they ſhould ® abide MANY DAYS without. a King, 
and without a Prince, and without a Sacrifice, and without an Image, and without 
an Ephod, and without Teraphim. And here, concerning the Predictions of 
Ezekiel, it is remarkable in particular, that they being ſpoken ix the very time 
8 s | En n 
in part of That time they had Great Power, ) but of heir prophujin in Sackehth, ſhould be a Thouſand two 
hundred and threeſcore Days, Rev. xi. 3. And the perſecuted Woman, after her Flight, was to be actually in the 
Wilderneſs, (and in her Place there, of Riches and Honour,) a Thouſand two hundred and threeſcore Days, Chap. xii. 6. 
Wherefore alſo the forty and two Months, (the very fame Period,) during which time Power was given unto the 
wild Beaſt to Continue, (in the Original it is, 97441a&:, to do what he pleaſed, Rev. xiii, 5.) evidently ought not 
to be reckoned from his Riſe, or from the time when the ten Kings (Chap. xvii. 12.) received Power with Him; 
but from the time of his having totally overcome the Saints, and of bis being worſhipped by all that dwell upon the 
Earth, Chap. xiii. 7, 8. Rev. xiii. 7, 8. 3 | 4 10.0 
u Deut. xxviii. 25. * Levit. xxvi. 33. Deut. iv. 7. Deut. xxviii. 64. 2 Deut. iv. 27, 
d Levit. xxvi. 39, Deut. xxviii. 37. d Deut. xxviii. 656, Levit. xxvi. 36. f ſer. ix. 16. 
Ezek. iv. 13 d Jer, xv. 4.—XXiv. 9. xxix. 18, —— xxXiv. 17. b Ezek. v. 10, 12. i Ezek. xx. 23. 
==XXil. 15. Amos ix. 9. | Jer. xxiv. 9. — xxix. 18. m Hoſ. iii. 4. 1 Ser Ezek. i. 1.— ili. 11.—Xi. 24. 
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ing, as well as from the Nature and py corn of. the thing itſelf, that he muſ 
needs be underftood of that latter ©: Caprrorty- into all Places, which was to 
happen after the © Fuifilling the Time of That Age, wherein God was firſt to 

« bring. them again (out of the Babylonian Captivity) © into the Land where they 

« ſhould build a Temple,” but not like to that which afterwards (after their final 
Return) ſhould . be built for ever with a gůbridur Building“. The forecited Pro- 
phecies (I ſay) muſt of neceſſity be underſtood: of that Wide and Long Diſperſion, 

Which in 1 New Teſtament alſo is expreih mentioned by * our Saviour and 

by * St Paul. : ATR org, fant . 

IT is alſo, further, both largely and diſtin icted, as well by N him- 
felf, as by all the following . Weender this mentary 
Diſperſion of God's People, yet, for all that, when they be in the Land of their 
Enemies, God will not deſtroy them utterly ; but * when they ſhall call to min. among 
all the Nations, whither God has driven them, and ſhall return unto the Lord, he 
will turn their Captivity, and gather them from all the Nations, ——from the out- 
moſt parts of Heaven, even in the LATTER. Days: That * though he 
makes a full end of all other Nations, yet will be not make a full end of them ; but 
* a Remnant of them ſhall be preſerved, and return'out of all Countries whither God 
has driven them: That he Y will fft the Houſe of Iſrael among all Nations, like as 
Corn is ſiſted in à Steve; yet ſhall not the leaſt Grain fall upon the Earth : That 
* the Lord ſhall jet his hand again the ſecond time, to recover the Remnant of his 
People, and ſball jet up an Enfign for the Nations, and fhall aſſemble the Out- 
taſts Iſracl, and gather together the dijperſed of Fudab, from the four Corners 
of the Earth : For * I will bring thy Seed from the Eaft, ſaith the Lord, and gatber 
thee from the Weſt ; I will jay to the North, Give up; aul to the South, Keep not 
back; Bring my Sons from far, and my Daughters from the ends of the Earth: 
o Behold, I will lift up my hand to the Gentiles, and ſet up my Standard to the 
People; and they ſhall bring thy Sons in their Arms, and thy Daughters ſhall be 
carried upon their Shoulders : For a ſmall moment have ] forſaken thee, but with 
Great Mercy will I gather thee - In a little Wrath I hid my Face from thee, for a 
moment; but with everlaſting Kindneſs will J have Mercy on thee. And that theſe 
Prophecies _ not be applied to the Return from the ſeventy Nears Captivity 
in Babylon, (which moreover was not a Diſperſion into all Nations,) they are ex- 
preſily referred to the LATTER Days, not only by * Mofes, but by © Hoſea, 
who lived long after, (For the Children of Iſrael ſhall abide MANY DAYS 
without a King, and without 4 Prince, and without a Sacrifice; A FTE R- 
WARD they ſhall return, and ſeeł the Lord their God, and David their King, 
and ſhall fear the Lord and his Goodneſs in the LATTER DAYS;) And 

by Ezekiel, who lived in the Captivity itſelf; * After M ANY DAYS [ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe who ſhould oppoſe the Return of the Iiraelites,] thou ſhalt be wifited ; 
in the LATTER YEARS thou ſhalt come into the Land ; — upon the People 
that are gathered cut of the Nations; —— In-that Day, when my People of Hrael 
dwelleth jafely,—thou ſhalt come up againſt tbem, —it ſhall be in the LATTER 
DAYS. Theſe Predictions therefore neceſſarily belong to that Age, when 
the Times of the Gentiles (hall be fulfilled, and“ the Fulneſs of the Gentiles be 
come in. And that through all the Changes which have happened in the King- 
doms of the Earth, from the Days of Moſes to the preſent time, which is more 
than 43000. Years; nothing ſhould have happened, to prevent the POSSITB I1- 
LITY of the Accompliſhment of theſe Prophecies; but, on the contrary, the 
State of the Fewi/h and Chriſtian Nations at this Day, ſhould be fuch as renders 
them eaſily capable, not only of a figurative, but even of a /iteral Completion in 


every 

o Tobit xiv. 5. P Luke xxi. 24. 4 Rom. xi. 25. r Levit, xxvi. 44. f Deut. xxx. 
11811 t Deut. iv. 30. u ſer. xxx. 11. Ia x. 21, 22.— vi. 13. Jer. Xxiii. 3. 
Ezek. vi. 8, 9. y Amos ix. 9. 2 Iſa. xi. 11—16. — xxvii. 13. IIa. xli. 5, 6. Jer. xvi. 15. 
— XXiii. 7, 8. xxxi. $----1 2, —XXXil. 37, Cc. Ezek. xi. 15, 16, 17.— XX. 41. vii. 25, — 
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2 every Particular, if the Vill of God be ſo; this (I fay) is a Miracle, which hath © 


ſhall fit, and 


nothing parallel to it in the Phenomena of Nature. 

ANOTHER Inſtance, no leſs extraordinary, is as follows. Daniel foretels 2 
Kingdom upon the Earth, which ſhall be ren pp all Kingdoms, * divers from all 
that were before it, exceeding dreadful, * and ſhall devour the whole Earth: That, 
among the Powers into which this Kingdom ſhall be divided, there ſhall ariſe One 
Power divers from the reſt, who * ſhall ſubdue unto himſelf, THREE of the 
Firſt Powers, and he ſhall have? a Mouth ſpeaking very great Things, and a Look 
more ſtout than his Fellows. He ſhall * make War with the Saints, and prevail 
againſt them. And he ſhall ſpeak great Words againſt the moſt High, and ſhall 
wear out the Saints of the moſt Higb, and think to change Times and Laws 
and they ſhall be given into his hand, for a long Seaſon even till f the Judgment 
the Kingdom under the whole Heaven ſhall be given to the People 
of the Saints of the moſs High. - He ſhall exalt himſelf and magnify himſelf 
above every God, and ſhall ſpeak marvellous Things againſt the God of Gods ; —— 
Neither ſhall he regard the God of his Fathers, nor * the Defire of Women, nor 
regard any God; for he ſhall magnify himſelf above all, And in his eftate, ſhall 
he honour ! the God of Forces ; and * a God whom his Fathers knew not, ſhall he 


Honour. Thus ſhall he do in the moſt ſtrong Holds with a ftrange God, whom he 


great Wonders, 


ſhall acknowledge and _— with Glory, and he ſhall _ them to rule over 
many, and ſhall divide the Land for Gain. Suppoſe now all this to be ſpoken 
by Daniel, of nothing more than the ſhort Perſecution under Antiochus Epipbanes; 
Which that it cannot be, I have ſhewn * above. But ſuppoſe it were, and that 
it was all forged after the Event : Yet this cannot be the Caſe of St Paul, and 
St Jobn, who deſcribe. exactly a /ike Power, and in lie Words; ſpeaking of things 
to come in the Latter Days, of things ſtill future in their time, and of which 
there was then no Footſteps, no Appearance in the World. The Day of Chri, 
faith “ St Paul, ſhall not come, except there come a Falling away firſt, and That 
Man of Sin be revealed, the Son of Perdition ; Who oppoſeth and exalteth himſelf 
above all that is called God, or that is worſhipped ; ſo that he, as God, fitteth in 
the Temple of God, ſbewing himſelf that be is God: Wi y Coming is after the 
Working of Satan, with all Power, and Signs, and Lying Wonders, and with all 
Decetvableneſs of U Cel Is Again: The Spirit ſpeaketh expreſsly, that in 
the Latter Times ſome ſhall depart from the Faith, giving heed to ſeducing Spirits, 
and Doctrines of Devils; — Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtain from 
Meats, &c. St John in like manner propheſies of a wild Beaſt, or tyrannical Power, 
to whom was given * great Authority, and a Mouth ſpeaking great things, and 
Blaſphemies : And he opened his Mouth in Blaſphemy againſt God: And it was given 
unto him to make War with the Saints, and to overcome them; and Power was given 
him over all Kindreds, and Tongues, and Nations; And all that dwell upon the 
Earth, ſhall worſhip him. And he that exerciſeth his Power before him, —doth 
=and deceiveth them that dwell on the Earth, by the Means of thoſe 
Miracles which he had Power to do— And he cauſeth—that no Man might buy or 


fell, ſave he that had the Mark of the Name of the Beaſt. And the Kings of the 


Earth ? have one Mind, and ſhall give their Power and Strength unto the Beaſt ; — 
even Peoples, and Multitudes, and Nations, and Tongue. For God hath put in 
their Hearts [in the Hearts of the Kings,] 0 fulfil his Will, and to agree, and give 
their Kingdom unto the Beaſt, until the Words of God ſhall be fulfilled, The Name 


of the Perſon, in whoſe Hands the“ Reins or principal Direction of the Exerciſe 

I of 

i Dan, vii. 23, Ver. 7. l Ver. 19. m Ver. 23. n Ver. 24. o Ver. 8, 20, 24. 

p Ver. 8, 20. Ver. 21. r Ver. 25. Ver. 26, 27. t Dan. xi. 36, &c. 

u The God of Gods, as in the foregoing verſe. * Forbidding to marry, 1 Tim. iv. 3. y God's Pro- 

tedtors, as it is in the Margin of the Bible; or Saints ProteFors, 2 Changing Times and Laws, Chap. vii. 25 ; 

ſetting up New Religions. 2 Pag. 185. b 2 Theſ. ii. 3, Cc. It is therefore a 
Chriftian (not an Infidel) Poauer that he here ſpeaks of. 4 1 Tim. iv. 1, &c. 


Doctrines concernin 
this Text, alledges the 


\ 


Demons, that is, Ghofts, or Souls of (good or bad) Men departed. Epiphanius, citing 
ct, all owing Words, as part of the Text itſelf ; zgoyTai yap, ent, vexeSi, AaTRONTES, 
@s V,. & To Iogann taeCadnoar. © For they hall be, ſays the Apoſtle, Nonßbippers of the Dead, even as the 
Dead were antiently worſhipped in Iſrael.” And he applies the Whole to the Worſoippers of the Bleed Virgin. 


 Hzref. 78. F. 22. 


Kev. xiii. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17. 8 Rev. xvii. 13, 15, 17. h Rev. xvii. 3, 7- 
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of this Power is lodged, is Myſtery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots, CI r. 
and Abominations of the Earth: * With whom the Kings of the Earth ' have com. 
mitted: Fornication, and the Inhabitants of the Earth have been made drunk with the 
Wine of ber Fornication : And ſhe herſelf is * drunken with the Blood of the Saints, 
and with the Blood of the Martyrs of Fefus : And by her * Sorceries, are all Na- 
tions deceived : And in ber is found the Blood of Prophets, and of Saints, and of all 
that are ſlain upon the Earth. And this Perſon, [the political Perſon,] to whom 
theſe Titles and Characters belong, 7s ? that great City, (ſtanding 1 upon Seven 
Mountains, which reigneth over the Kings of the Earth. 

IF in the days of St Paul, and St Jobn, there was any Footſtep of ſuch a jort 
of Power as this, in the World ; Or, zf there ever had been any ſuch Power in 
the World; Or, zf there was then any Appearance of Probability, that could make 
it enter into the Heart of Man to imagine, that there ever could be any ſuch kind 
of Power in the World, much leſs in © the Temple or Church of God; And / there 
be not now ſuch a Power actually and conſpicuouſly exerciſed in the World; And 
F any Picture of this Power, drawn after the Event, can now deſcribe it more 
plainly and exactly, than it was originally deſcribed in the Words of the Prophecy: 


Then may it with ſome degree of Plauſibleneſs be ſuggeſted, that the Prophecies arg 
nothing more than Enthuſiaſtic Imaginations. 


THIRDLY; The chief Evidence of the Fa#s on which the Truth and Of the Te. 
Certainty of the Chriſtian Revelation depends, to Us who [ive now at this Diſtance of —_—y 
Time, is the Teſtimony of our Saviour's Followers ; Which, in all it's Circumſtances, an, Di 
was the moſt credible, certain and convincing Evidence, that ever was given to any __ o 
Matter of Fact in the World. the of 

| the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation. 

To make the Teſtimony of our Saviour's Followers a ſufficient Evidence to What 
Us in this Caſe, there can be required but theſe three Things. 1. That it be Thing: ar- 
certain, the Apoſtles could not be impoſed upon, themſeFves. 2. That it be cer- _—— 
tain, they neither had nor could have any Deſign to impoſe upon others. And, 3. Tine 
That it be certain, their Teſtimony is truly conveyed down to us, unto this Day. u-. 92. 
All which things are indeed abundantly certain, and clear enough to fatisfy any 57, 


A Diſciple 
reaſonable and unprejudiced Perſon. = wy 5 
8 Evidence. 


FoR, 1. That the Apoſtles could not be impoſed upon themſelves, is evident Thar the 
from what has been already ſaid concerning the Nature, and Number, and Publick- 9: 
neſs of our Saviour's Miracles. They converſed from the Beginning with our be impoſed 
Saviour himſelf; They heard with their Ears, and ſaw with their Eyes; «pon then- 
they looked upon, and they handled with their Hands of the Word of Life, ****- 
as St John expreſſes it, 1 Jobn i. 1. They ſaw all the Propbecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment preciſely fulfilled in his Life and Doctrine, his Sufferings and Death. They 
ſaw him confirm what he taught, with ſuch mighty and evident Miracles, as his 

bittereſt and moſt malicious Enemies could not but confeſs to be ſupernatural, even 
at the ſame time that they obſtinately blaſphemed the Holy Spirit that worked 
them. They faw him alive after his Paſfion, by many infallible Proofs ; he ap- 
pearing, not only to one or two, but to all the Eleven, ſeveral times, and once to 
above five hundred together. And this not merely in a tranſient manner; but 
they converſed with him familiarly for no leſs than forty Days; and at laſt they 
beheld him aſcend viſibly into Heaven; and, ſoon after, they received the Spirit, 
according to his Promiſe, Theſe were ſuch ſenſible Demonſtrations of his being a 
Teacher ſent from Heaven, and conſequently that his Doctrine was an immediate 
and expreſs Revelation of the Will of God ; that if the Apoſtles, even though 
they had been Men of the weakeſt Judgments and ſrongeſt Imaginations that can 
be ſuppoſed, could be all and every one of them deceived in all theſe ſeveral In- 
ſtances; Men can have no Uſe of their Senſes, nor any poſſible Proof of any Facts 


i Rev. xvii. 5. k Ver. 2. | Hove been led into Idolatrous Practices. m Rev. xvii. ö. 
n Rev. xviii. 23, 24. 0 baguexbigy {copois pagmuaxos.] Methods of making Men religious without Virtue. 
p Rev. xvii. 18. q Ver. 9. 2 Theſ. ii. 4. 
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upon others. 


and Eaſe, not Pleaſure nor Profit; but Poverty and Want, Trouble and Vexation, 

Perſecution and Oppreſſion, Impriſonments, Baniſhments, and Death. Theſe 

things are not the Marks and Tokens of Impoſtors. Beſides, The Succeſs and Event 

of their Undertaking ; that plain and illiterate Men ſhould be able to preach their 

Doctrine to many different Nations of difterent Languages, and prevail alſo in 

eſtabliſhing the Belief of it; that they ſhould all agree exactly in their Teſtimony, 
and none of them be prevailed upon either by Hopes or Fears to deſert their Com- 
panions and diſcover the Impoſture, if there had been any ; Theſe things plainly 
ſhew, that their Doctrine was more than human, and not a Contrivance to impoſe 
upon the World. This Argument is excellently urged by Euſebius : Is it a thing 
Poſſible to be conceived, faith he, that Decervers and unlearned Men, Men that un- 
derſtood no other Language but their Mother-tongue, ſhould ever think of attempting ſo 

extravagant a thing, as to travel over all Nations? And not only ſo, but that they 

ſhould be able alſo to accompliſh their Deſign, and eſtabliſh their Doctrine in all 
Parts of the World? Confider moreover how remarkable a thing it is, that they ſhould 

in no reſpect diſagree one from another, in the Account they gave of the Aftions of 
Chriſt. For if in all Queſtions of Fact, and in all Trials at Law, and in all ordi- 

nary Diſputes, the Agreement of ſeveral Witneſſes is always accounted ſufficient to de- 
termine ſatisfattorily the Matter in Queſtion ; is it not an abundant Evidence of the 
Truth in this Caſe, that Twelve Apoſtles, and Seventy Diſciples, and innumerable 

other Believers, have born Witneſs to the Actions of Chriſt, with the moſt exact and per- 
fett Agreement among themſelves; and not only ſo, but have endured alſo all kinds of 
Torments, and even Death itſelf, to confirm their Teſtimony ? Again ; That illiterate 

Men, ſaith he, ſhould preach the Name of Chriſt in all Parts of the World; fome of 
them in Rome itſelf, the imperial City; others, in Perſia ; others, in Armenia; 

others, in Parthia ; others, in Scythia ; others, in India, and the fartheſt Parts of 

the World; and others, beyond the Sea, in the Britiſh Jes: This I cannot but 

think to be a Thing far exceeding the Power of Man ; much more, the Power of igno- 

rant and unlearned Men; and ſtill much more, the Power of Cheats and Deceivers. 
2 And 
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And again: No one of them, ſaith he, being ever terrified at the Torments and C.ancs. 
Deaths of others, forſook his Compamons, or ever preached contrary to them, and NY. 
detected the Forgery. Nay, on the contrary, That One, who did forſake his Maſter 
in his Life-time, and betray him to his Enemies; being ſelf-condemned, deſtroyed him- 
ſelf with his own Hands. And much more to the ſame purpoſe, may be found 
excellently ſaid by the ſame Author, in the Seventh Chapter of the Third Book of 
his Demonſtratio Evangelica. M e + 0 

LT is very certain, that the Apoſtles Teſtimony concerning the Works and The: tbe 
Doctrine of Chriſt, is truly and without Corruption conveyed down to us, even unto -/# cen 
this Day. For they left this their Teſtimony in their Writings : Which Writings barb ben 
have been delivered down to us by an uninterrupted Succeſſion through all inter- #9 <-- 
mediate Ages. Their Books were all tranſlated very early into ſeveral Languages, „, . 
and diſperſed through all parts of the World; and have moſt of them been ac- 
knowledged to be the genuine Writings of thoſe whoſe Names they bear, even by 
the bittereſt Enemies of Chriſtianity in all Ages. Paſſages, containing the moſt 
material Doctrines, have been cited out of them by numberleſs Authors, who lived 
in every Age from the very Days of the Apoſtles unto this time : So that there is 
no room or poſſibility of any conſiderable Corruption, ſuch as might in any wiſe 
diminiſh our Certainty of the Truth of the Whole. In ſum; There is no Matter 
of Fact in the World, atteſted in any Hiſtory, with ſo many Circumſtances of 
Credibility, with ſo many collateral Evidences, and in every refpect attended with 
ſo many Marks of Truth; as this concerning the Doctrine and Works of Chriſt. 

AND here, by the way it is to be obſerved, that the peculiar Authority which 0f be A.. 
we attribute to the Books of Holy Scripture contained in the New Teſtament, is '797 7 
founded on this; that they were written or dictated by the Apoſtles tbemſelves. The of Hoh : 
Apoſtles were endued with the miraculous Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, at Pentecoft : Scripture. 
And this not only enabled them to preach the Doctrine of Chriſt with Power, but 
alſo effectually ſecured them from making any Error, Miſtake, or falſe Repreſenta- 
tion of it. And the very ſame Authority that by this ſingular Privilege was added to 
their Preaching, it is manifeſt, ought, for the ſame Reaſon, to be equally attributed 
to their Mritings alſo. Now all the Books of the New Teſtament were either 
written by the Apoſtles ; or, which is the very ſame thing, approved and autho- 
rized by them. Moſt of the Books were uncontrovertedly written by the Apoſtles 
themselves; St Paul having been made one of that Number by a Commiſſion from 
Heaven, no leſs viſible and ſenſible, than that which was granted to the reſt at 
Pentecoſt. And thoſe Books which were written by the Companions of the Apo- 
ſtles, were either dictated or at leaſt approved and authoxized by the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves. Thus, Euſebius expreſsly tells us, that St Peter reviewed and approved the 
Goſpel of St Mark, and that it was this Approbation that authorized it to be re- 
ceived by the Churches, And Ireneus; that!) what St Mark wrote, was dictated 
by St Peter; and that the Goſpel of St Luke, was only a Moray of St Paul's 
preaching. And Tertullian in like manner; Sr Mark was only St Peter's Scribe, 
and St Luke St Paul's. And Euſebius; that St John“ alſo reviewed the Goſpels of 
St Mark and St Luke, and confirmed the Truth of them. And, to mention no 
more, the ſame Hiſtorian tells us, that (beſides ſome ſmaller Reaſons drawn from 
ſome miſtaken Paſſages in the Book itſelf) the chief Reaſon why the Authority of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews was queſtioned by ſome, was © becauſe they thought it 
not to be written by St Paul himſelf. | 
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ſcribere ſolent. Tertull. adv. Marcion. Lib. V. 
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Cuanxs. XV, LASTLY; They who will not, by the Arguments and Proofs before- 
nentioned, be convinced of the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Religion, and be 
perſuaded to make it the Rule and Guide of all their Actiont, would not be convinced, 
(% far as to influence their Practice and reform their Lives,) by any other Evidence 
whatſoever ; no, not though one ſhould riſe on purpoſe from the Dead to endeavour to 
convince them. = 
That the FROM what has been faid upon the foregoing Heads, it is abundantly evi- 

= Enid dent that Men are not called upon to believe the Chriſtian Religion without ve 
= ba: afford reaſonable and ſufficient Proof; much leſs are they * required to ſet up Faith in 
= ed u: of the oppoſition to Reafon; or to believe any thing for that very reaſon, becauſe it 


| | e is incredible. On the contrary, God has given us all the Proofs of the Truth of our 


{ . . 


28 Religion, that the Nature of the thing would bear, or that were reaſonable either 
Al? for God to give, or Men to expect. And unleſs God ſhould work upon Men by 
ſuch Methods, as are wholly inconſiſtent with the Deſign of Religion and the Na- 
ture of Virtue and Vice; which we are ſure he will never do; nothing could 
have been done more, than has already been done, to convince Men of the 
Truth of Religion, and to perſuade them to embrace their own Happineſs. 
And indeed no reaſonable Man can fail of being perſuaded by the Evidence we 
now have. For if, in other Caſes, we aſſent to thoſe things, as certain and 
demonſtrated, which, if our Faculties of judging and reaſoning do not neceſſa- 
rily deceive us, do, upon the moſt impartial View, appear clearly and plainly 
to be true ; there is the ſame Reaſon why in Moral and Religious Matters we 
ſhould look upon thoſe things likewiſe to be certain and demonſtrated, which, 
upon the exacteſt and moſt deliberate Judgment we are capable of making, do 
appear to us to be as clearly and certainly true, as it is certain that our Faculties 
do not neceſſarily and unavoidably deceive us, in all our Fudgments concerning 
the Nature of God, concerning the proper Happineſs of Man, and concerning the 
Difference of Good and Evil. And if, in other Caſes, we always act without the 
leaſt Heſitation, upon the Credit of good and ſufficient Teſtimony ; and look upon 
that Man as fooliſh and ridiculous, who ſuſtains great Lofles, or lets flip great 
Opportunities and Advantages in Buſineſs, only by diſtruſting the moſt credible 
and well-atteſted Things in the World; it is plain there is the ſame Reaſon, 
why we ſhould do fo alſo in Matters of Religion. So that unleſs our Actions 
be determined by ſome other thing, than by Reaſon and right Judgment ; the 
Evidence which we have of the great Truths of Religion, ought to have the ſame 
Effect upon our Lives and Actions, as if they were proved to us by any other 
ſort of Evidence that could be defired. | : 
Nat te I x is true; the Reſurrection of Chriſt, and his other mighty Works, muſt, 
_ after all, be confeſſed not to be ſuch ocular Demonſtrations of the Truth of his 
bal is Divine Commiſſion to After-Generations, as they were to thoſe Men who then 
mot want lived, and ſaw him, and converſed with him. But ſince the Matters of Fact are as 
of 6 "4s Clearly proved to ws, as it is poſſible for any Matter of Fact at that Diſtance of 
„o jrove Time to be; ſince the Evidence of this, is as great and greater, than moſt of 
the great thoſe things on which Men venture the whole of their ſecular Affairs, and on 
Nalgin. which they are willing to ſpend all their Time and Pains: Since (I fay) the Caſe 
is thus: He that will rather venture all that he can poſſibly enjoy, or ſuffer ; he 
that will run the Hazard of lofing Eternal Happineſs, and falling into Eternal 
Miſery, rather than believe the moſt credible and rational Thing in the World, 
merely becauſe he does not ſee it with bis Eyes; it is plain that That Man does not 
diſbelieve the Thing, becauſe he thinks the Evidence of 1t not ſufficiently firong, 
but becauſe it is contrary to ſome particular Vice of his, which makes it his Intere 
that it ſhould not be true; and, for that Reaſon, he migbt alſo have diſbelieved it, 
though he bad ſeen it himſelf. Men may invent what vain Pretenees they pleaſe, 
to excuſe their Infidelity and their Wickedneſs: But certainly that Man, who 
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can deſpiſe the authority both of Reaſon and Scripture in conjunction; who can CLA 

elude the plaineſt Evidence of matter of Fact; who can be deaf to all the Pro. —v— 

miſes and kind Admonitions of the Goſpel, and to all the Threatnings and ter- 

rible Denunciations of the Wrath of God, made known, in good meaſure, by 

the 4 of Nature, and confirmed by the Addition of expreſs Revelation: 

Certainly (I ſay) that Man muſt have ſome other Reaſon for his Unbelief, than 

the pretended Want of ſufficient Evidence. Did Men follow the unprejudiced 

Judgment of their own Minds, and the impartial Dictates of natural Reaſon ; 

the leaſt Poſſibility of obtaining eternal Happineſs, or the leaſt Suſpicion of fall- 

ing into endleſs Miſery, would immediately determine them to make it the 

great Study and Buſineſs of their Lives, to obtain the one, and to avoid the 

other. If then we ſee Men act directly contrary to this natural Principle, and 

almoſt wholly negle& theſe Things, not only when there is a fair Appearance 

and Probability of their being true, which the Light of Nature itſelf affords ; but 

alſo when there is all reaſonable Evidence given of their being certainly true, 

by expreſs Revelation in the Goſpel: Is it not very plain, that ſuch Men are go- 

verned, not by Reaſon and the Force of Evidence, but by ſome other very dif- 

ferent Cauſe of their Actions? 

WurarT that * is, is very apparent from the Lives and Actions of moſt 5% 
of thoſe Perſons, who 1 want of Evidence to be the Ground of their In- 4 i 
fidelity. Their Luſts, their Appetites, their Affections are intereſted: They are werned 
Lovers of Vice and Debauchery, and Slaves to evil Habits and Cuſtoms : And 7 * 
therefore they are not willing to diſcern the Evidence, which would compel them C 
to believe that, which yet they cannot believe with any Comfort, ſo long as they H 
reſolve not to part with their beloved Vices. Their Hearts and Affections are AGAR 
habitually fixed upon Things here below ; and therefore they will not attend to 
the Force of any Argument, that would raiſe their Affections to Things above. 

They are enſlaved to the ſenſual Pleaſures and ſinful Enjoyments of Earth; and 
therefore they will not hearken to any reaſonable Conviction, which would per- 
ſuade them to relinquiſh theſe preſent Gratifications, for the future and more 
Spiritual Joys of Heaven. The Love of this preſent World has © blinded their 
'Eyes ; and therefore they receive not the Things of the Spirit of God; For they are 1 Cor. ii. 
fooliſhneſs unto them ; Neither can they know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſ l. 
cerned. Ina word: The true and only Reaſon, why Men love Darkneſs rather 

than Light, is, becauſe their Deeds are evil. 

AND this Reaſon affords a ſufficient Account indeed, why Men ſhould be very 4:4/ b 
unwilling to believe the Doctrines of Chriſtianity. If they are reſolved not to 2. 
reform their Lives, it is no Wonder they care not to diſcern the Evidence of Dominion 
thoſe Truths, which muſt needs make them very uneaſy in the midſt of the 2%“, N 
Enjoyment of all their ſinful Pleaſures. In this Caſe, were the Proofs of the — _ 
Truth of our Religion much ſtronger than they are, or than they can be imagined # convin- 
or deſired to be; yet ſtill theſe Men would be in the very ſame Caſe, and perpe- 2 oy 
tually want ſtronger and ſtronger Evidence. It is true, many Men, who now ende of 
are conſcious and willing to acknowledge, that they act contrary to all the rea- Nun 
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ſonable Evidences of the Convictions of Religion; are nevertheleſs very apt to ee 


5 | 
imagine witin themſelves, that if the great Truths of Religion were proved to ge- than 
them by ſome ſtronger Evidence, they ſhould by that means be worked upon © 
to act otherwiſe than they do. But if the true Reaſon why theſe Men act thus 
fooliſhly, is not becauſe the Doctrines of Religion are not ſufficiently evidenced, 
but becauſe they themſelves are, without allowing themſelves time for Conſidera- 
tion, hurried away, by ſome unruly Paſſions, to act directly contrary to all Reaſon 
and Evidence; it is plain, (unleſs God ſhould irreſiſtibly compel them) they might 
well continue to act as they do, though the Evidence of theſe Things were 
really greater than it is. They are willing fondly to imagine, that if they had 
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Craxxe. lived in our Saviour's time; if they had heard his Preaching, and ſeen his Mi- 
—v— racles ; if they had had the Advantage of beholding thoſe mighty Works which 
he performed for the Proof of his' Divine Commiſſion, as the Jews then had ; 
they ſhould not like them have rejected the Counſel of God againſt themſelves, but, 
with all Chearfulneſs, have believed his Doctrine, and embraced his Religion. 
They fanſy, they ſhould immediately have become Diſciples of Chriſt ; and that 
the Truths which he taught, would have had a moſt powerful Influence upon the 
whole Courſe of their Lives. And if their Hearts and Affections were not ſet 
upon this World, more than upon the next; if they valued not the preſent finful 
Enjoyments of Senſe, above the Expectation of the Glory that ſhall be revealed; moſt 
certainly they would do the ſame now. But if their Hearts be ſet upon earthly 
Things, and their Paſſions be ſtronger than all the Arguments of Reaſon ; if they 
do indeed fo love the Pleaſures of Sin now, as that they cannot perſuade themſelves, 
by all the Motives of Religion, to live like Chriſtians ; we need not doubt to 
affirm, that they might very well have been in the ſame Caſe, though they had 
lived in our Saviour's time. The Jeus are a notorious and ſtanding Inſtance, 
how far Prejudice, Envy, Pride, and Affection, are able to prevail over the ſtrongeſt 
Convictions, When our Saviour began to preach, that he was ſent from God to 
inſtruct them in their Duty, they required a Sign of him, and they would be- 
lieve him; but when he had worked ſo many Miracles, that even the World itſel 
could not contain the Books, if they ſhould all be written, they perſiſted ſtill in their 
Infidelity. When they ſaw him hanging upon the Croſs, and thought them- 
Matth. ſelves ſecure of him, they faid, Let him now come down from the Croſs, and we 
xxv1l- 42. 40% believe him: But when he aroſe out of the Grave, wherein he had lai 
three Days, which was a much greater and more convincing Miracle, they grew 
more hardened and obſtinate in their Unbelief. 
Nay, „% OTHERS there are, who imagine, that if they could but be convinced of the 
2 „Truth of another World, by the Appearance of one ſent directly from that un- 
i en pu- Known State, they would immediately become new Creatures. But if God ſhould 
ie from ſatisfy their unreaſonable Demands, by ſending one on purpoſe from the Dead to 
ive Peas convince them; there is little room to doubt, but as they hearkened not to 
them, AJMoſes and the Prophets, to Chriſt and his Apoſtles; ſo neither would they be 
perſuaded by one riſing on purpoſe from the Dead. They might indeed be at 
firſt ſurprized and terrified, at the Appearance of ſo unuſual and unexpected a 
Meſſenger. But as wicked Men upon a Bed of Sickneſs, at the amazing Ap- 
proach of Death and Eternity, reſolve, in the utmoſt Anguiſh of Horror and 
Deſpair, to amend their Lives and forſake their Sins ; but as ſoon as the Terror 
is over, and the Danger of Death paſt, return to their old Habits of Sin and 
Folly : So it is more than probable, it would be in the preſent Caſe. Should 
God ſend a Meſſenger from the Dead, to aſſure Men of the Certainty of a future 
State, and the Danger of their preſent Wickedneſs ; as ſoon as the Fright was 
over, and their preſent terrible Apprehenſions ceaſed, it is by no Means impoſſible or 
improbable that their old vicious Habits and beloved fins, ſhould again by degrees 
prevail over them. Some there are in our preſent Age, who pretend to be con- 
vinced of the Being of Spirits, by the powerful Demonſtration of their own 
Senſes ; and yet we do not obſerve, that their Lives are more remarkably eminent 
for exemplary Piety, than other good Mens, who being convinced by the rational 
Evidence of the Goſpel, go on in a ſober, conſtant, and regular Exerciſe of 
Virtue and Righteouineſs. Ns: FEE 
That there- II is not therefore for want of ſufficient Evidence, that Men diſbelieve the great 
/>:ctomate Truths of Religion; but plainly for want of Integrity, and of dealing ingenuouſly 
righth of and impartially with themſelves ; that they ſuffer not the Arguments of Religion 
the Evi- to have that Weight and Influence upon them, which, in the Judgment of 
2 right Reaſon, they ought manifeſtly to have. So long as Men permit their Paſ- 
it i aſp ons and Appetites to over-rule their Reaſon, it is impoſſible they ſhould have 
itch ae. due Apprehenſions in Matters of Religion, or make any right and true Judgment 
SP concerning theſe Things. Men that are ſtrongly byaſſed and prejudiced even non 
2 I worldly 
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worldly Affairs, it is well known how hard and difficult it is for them to judge ac- CLanke. 
' cording to Reaſon, and to ſuffer the Arguments and Evidences of Truth to have — 

their due Weight with them. How much more in Matters of Religion which J, 74! 
concern Things future and remote from Senſe, muſt it needs be, that Mens pre- Segler, 
ſent Intereſts, Luſts, and Paſſions, will pervert their Judgment, and blind their % 44 


Underſtandings! Wherefore, Men that pretend to be Followers of right Reaſon Paſſi, 


» they became 


if they will judge truly of the Reaſonableneſs and Credibility of the Chriſtian inpartia/h 
Revelation, it is abſolutely neceſſary that in the firſt Place, in order to that End, "= ”, 
they become impartially willing to embrace whatever ſhall, upon the whole, ap- usb, and 
pear to be agreeable to Reaſon and Truth, and grounded upon good Evidence, “ «/! 
without intereſting their Luſts and Appetites in the judgment; and that before — 
all things they reſolve to be guided in all their Actions, by whatever Rule ſhall at . 
any time be well proved to them to be the Will of God. And when they have e 
put themſelves into this Temper and Frame of Mind, then let them try if they 4. — 
can any longer reject the Evidence of the Goſpel. If any Man will do his Will, *nown to 
he ſhall know of the Doctrine whether it be of God, John vii. 17. For, Them that my 
are meek, God will guide in Judgment; and ſuch as are gentle, them be will teach 

his Way, Pal. xxv. 8. | 

IN DEE D, Men that are of this good Diſpoſition, willing to be governed by Tha! Men 
Reaſon, and not prejudiced by Luſts and vicious Appetites, could not but give ru 
their Aſſent to the Doctrines of Chriſtianity upon account of the very intrinſic auld 
Excellency and Reaſonableneſs of the Things themſelves, even though the exter- % # 
nal Evidence of their Certainty had been much leſs than at preſent it is. Nay, 1 
were there hardly any other Evidence at all, than barely the Excellency, and Rea- 70 be truy 
ſonableneſs, and natural Probability of the great Truths of Religion, together with 2, 
the Confideration of the vaſt Importance of them; yet even in that Caſe it would 257 Fei. 
be infinitely wiſeſt and moſt agreeable to Reaſon, for Men to live according to the ences of 
Rules of the Goſpel. And though their Faith extended no farther, than only to 3 
a Belief of a Poſibilify of the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation; yet even 7% than 
this alone ought, in all Reaſon, to have Weight enough to determine reaſonable % are. 
Creatures, to live ſoberly, r1ghteouſly and godly. For, is it not. plainly moſt rea- 
ſonable, as * an antient Writer expreſſes it, zf each of the oppoſite Opinions were 

equally doubtful and uncertain, yet by all means to embrace and entertain that 

which brings ſome Hope along with it, rather than that which brings none? For 

on one fide of the Queſtion there is no Danger at all of incurring any Calamity, i 

that which we believe and expect, ſhould at of prove falſe : But, on the other fide, 

there is the greateſt Hazard in the World, the Loſs of eternal Life, if the Opinion 

which Unbelievers rely upon, ſhould at laſt prove an Error. And again: What 

ſay ye, O ye ignorant Men, ye Men of miſerable and moſt deplorable Folly? Can 

ye forbear fearing within yourſelves, that at leaſt thoſe Things may poſſibly prove true, 
which ye now deſpiſe and moek at? Have ye not at leaſt ſome Miſgivings of Mind, 
left poſſibly that which ye now perverſely and obſtinately refuſe to believe, ye ſhould at 
laſt be convinced of by ſad Experience, when it will be too late to repent? Nor is 
this the Judgment of Chriſtian Writers only, but alſo of the wiſeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderate Heathens. We ought to ſpare no Pains, faith “ Plato, to obtain the Habits 
of Virtue and Wiſdom in this preſent Life ; for the Prize 1s noble, and the Hope 


is very great, And Cicero: They have gained a great Prize indeed, who have 


perſuaded 


f Non purior ratio eſt, ex duobus incertis & in ambigua expectatione pendentibus, id potius credere, quod 
aliquas ſpes ferat, quam quod nullas? In illo enim, periculi nihil eſt, fi, quod dicitur imminere, caſſum 
fiat & vacuum; in hoc, damnum eſt maximum (id eſt, ſalutis amiſſio,) fi, cum tempus advenerit, aperiatur hoc 
fuiſſe mendacium. Arnob. adv. Gentes, Lib. II. 

s Quid dicitis, 6 neſcii, etiam fletu & miſeratione digniſſimi? ita non tam extimeſcitis, ne forte hac 
vera ſint, quæ ſunt deſpectui vobis & præbent materiam riſus? nec ſaltem vobiſcum ſub obſcuris cogitationibus 
volvitis, ne, quod hoc die credere obſtinata renuitis perverſitate, redarguat ſerum tempus, & irrevocabilis 
penitentia caſtiget ? 1. ibid. ; X 3 

h Xe -odVT> ,,4⁴, wss deeThs Y geri A 70 Blu He Xi KdNGY Yao T9 , Y v 
is peyarn. Plato in Phed. gn : : 

i Præclarum neſcio quid adepti ſunt, qui didicerunt fe, cum tempus mortis veniſſet, totos eſſe perituros. — 
Quid habet ifta res aut lætabile aut glorioſum? Cic. Tſe. Qu. Lib. J. 
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CLanr. perſuaded themſelves to believe, that when Death comes, they ſhall periſh utterly : What 
cComfort is there ? What is there to be boaſted of, in that Opinion? And again: If 
22 Death, faith * he, as ſome little and contemptible Philoſophers think, I ſhall 
e nothing; yet there is no Danger, that when we are all dead, thoſe Philoſophers 

ſhould laugh at me for my Error. 

Bur this is not our Caſe. God has afforded us, as has been largely and parti- 
cularly ſhown in the foregoing Diſcouſe, many and certain Proofs of the Truth 
of our Religion; even as certain, as any Matter of Fact is capable of having. 
And we now exhort Men to believe, not what is barely paſſible, and excellent, 
and probable, and of the utmoſt 1 in itſelf; but what moreover, they have 
all the poſtive Evidence, and all the Reaſon in the World to oblige them to 


believe. 


_— 


That Ga To conclude: No Man of Reaſon can pretend to fay, but God may require 
may re. us, to take notice of ſome things at our peril, to enquzre into them, and to con- 
que: ider them throughly. And pretence of want of greater Evidence, will not ex- 


take notice 


of certain cuſe Careleſſneſs or unreaſonable Prejudices; when God has vouchſafed us all 
2 $i cue that Evidence, which was either fit for Him to grant, or reaſonable for Men 
„oben to deſire; or indeed which the Nature of the Thing itſelf to be proved, was 
and cen. capable of. 


der them, 
at our Pe- 


710 k Sin mortuus, ut quidam minuti Philoſophi cenſent, nihil ſentiam; non vereor ne hunc errorem meum 


mortui philoſophi irrideant. Cic. de Senect. 
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Moſt REVEREND FAT HER in GOD, 


TEO 


Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all ENGLAND, and Metropolitan: 


And to the RIGHT WoRsHIPFUL 


Sir HENRY ASHURST Bart 


TRUSTEES for the LECTURE Founded by the 
Honourable ROBERT BOYLE, Eſq; 


Moft Reverend and Honoured, 
HUMBLY preſume to beg your Favourable 


Acceptance of this mean Diſcourſe. I confeſs, it is as 

far below the Dignity of the Subject, as the Author 
(among ſo many Great Men that have gone before, 
and are likely to follow after,) is below the Notice 
of the Public. I can rather with than hope the Per- 
formance may anſwer the Deſign of the Founder, 
and be no Diſparagement to the Truſtees, to the 
Lecture, or to myſelf. With my humble Thanks for 
the Honour you have done me. I am, 


Moft Reverend and Honoured, 


Tour moft Obliged Humble Servant, 


Joun Hancock, 


— 6; 


PR E F A CE. 


|| THINK fit to acquaint the Reader, here are but Six of the 
Eight Sermons : The other Two beginning another Subject, could 
not properly be printed. I am ſenſible, I have Reaſon to make 
Some Excuſe for the Language, which, (I fear) will ſeem to ſome, 
leſs elaborate than it ought to be : But I hope for the Reader's Pardon, 
though the Diction be ſometimes a little mean and homely, if he find 
it (as I believe he will) plain and intelligible. 1 have not troubled 
myſelf with citing many Authors, which would have ſwelled the Bulk 
of the Book, without much Advantage to the Common ſort of Readers. 
As to thoſe whoſe Objections I anſwer, ] have ſeldom cited their Words 
at large, much leſs (as 1 might eaſily have done) brought a great many 
Citations under each Head: My Anſwers are often ſo ſhort, it would 
have looked like an Indecency to have done it. I think I have not 
miſrepreſented them in any thing: If any objet?t this againf} me, I can 
eaſily do Myſelf Right by ſhewing the contrary ; or Them, by owning 
my Miſtake, I confeſs, I def igned to bring the Di iſcourſe into as little 
Com paſs as I could, being of Opinion that few read, and fewer under- 
Hand long Books : And therefore I am not without Hope this ' little 
Traci may be of ſome Uſe to thoſe that have but little Leiſure (or, it 
may be, leſs Mind) to read larger Diſcourſes. If any deſpiſe this for 
its want of Learning, there are bigger Books enough on the ſame 
Subject; where they may receive full Satisfaction. Begging the 
Reader's Candor, as to any Imperfeftions, or Miſtakes he may find 

in this little Piece, I bid him heartily farewel. | 
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ACTS xvn. 23. Clauſe ult. 
FWhom therefore ye ignorantly worſhip, him declare J unto you. 


H E Context runs thus: Ver. 22, 23. Then Paul flood in the midſt of Hancock. 

Mars hill, and ſaid, Ye Men of Athens, I perceive ye are in all things fv 
too ſuperſtitious. For paſſing by, and beholding your Devotions, I found 

2 Altar with this Inſcription, To the unknown God, whom therefore ye 

ignorantly worſhip, him declare I unto you, Ver. 24. God that made the World, and 

all things therein, be being Lord of Heaven and Earth, dwelleth not in Temples 

made with hands, neither 1s worſhipped with Mens hands, as though he needed any 

thing; ſeeing be giveth to all Men Life and Breath, and all things. | 


Ix the Beginning of this Chapter we have an Account of St Paul's preaching 
at Theſſalonica : And when the Ly there raiſed a Tumult among the People, 
he was forced to leave that Place, and comes to Berea ; and by his preaching 
making ſeveral Converts there, we have a great Character given of them, That 
they they were more noble than thoſe of Theſſalonica ; for they received the Word with 
all Readineſs, and ſearched the Scriptures daily, whether thoſe things that were 
preached by St Paul were ſo. Fn atv ver.) 1 

Bu r when the Jews, hearing of St Paul's preaching at Berea, followed him 
thither too, he was brought by the Brethren to Athens : Where he was preſſed in 
Spirit to preach the Goſpel, when he ſaw the City wholly given to Idolatry, And 
having diſputed in the Synagogue with the Fews, was encountered by ſome of 
the Epicurean and Stoic Philoſophers: And being brought to Areopagus, makes 1 
this Diſcourſe to theſe Learned Athenians, of which my Text is a part. | 

Ye Men of Athens, &c. | 3 | 
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TursE Words will eaſily lead me (if Opportunity offer itſelf) to ſpeak both _ 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, and particularly that which is the Foundation | 
of both, the Belief of a God. We ſee the Apoſtle does not here go about to con- | 
vince them that there is a God : He ſuppoſes them, from the Univerſal Conſent . 
of Mankind, and other Arguments that might be brought from undeniable Prin- | 1 
ciples and Matters of Fact, fully convinced that there was a God. | 

Tu Fault he charges them with, is, That they were erroneous in their Belief 
of many Gods. He was preſſed in Spirit when he ſaw the City wholly given up to 
Idolatry; and that they were too ſuperſtitious in their Worſhip, when leſt they 
ſhould miſs any God, they would ere an Altar to the Unknown God. if 
Bur things in theſe latter Ages (at leaſt with a great many who would be | 
thought Men of a deeper Reach and Sagacity, and of more Philoſophy than li 
other 9p $9 quite otherwiſe : 8 77 not to be charged with believing many | 
| 0 L. | | 


Gods; 
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Hancock. 
A 


Gods; we have reaſon to think ſome believe none at all; are ſo far from being 
ſuperſtitious in their Worſhip, that they do not pretend to any ſuch thing as 
Worſhip of any God; and Atheiſm is come in the room of Polytheiſm. 


BE TORE I enter upon my Proof of the Being of God, it may not be amils 
to fay ſomething briefly of that Queſtion, Whether there ever have been ſuch 
Men as Atheiſts in the World ? | 

AND here I think there are two ſorts of Men that may, not without Reaſon, - 
be called Atheiſts. 

1. THERE area ſort of ignorant, careleſs People, that are ſo immerſed in 
Senſe, arid whoſe Minds grovel ſo on the Duſt, and are ſo buried in the Cares 
and Pleaſures of the World, that they never ſo much as think of God: God, as 
the P/almift ſays, is not in all their Thoughts. Such as theſe the Apoſtle fays 
_ — God in the World; "Ada i Ti n, a kind of Atheiſts in the 

orld. 

Tus are not the Atheiſts we are enquiring after; but, Secondly, Whether 
there ever have been, or are, any Atheiſts in Principle ; that is, ſuch Men as 
have reaſoned themſelves into an Opinion, That there is no God. 

SoME indeed have been called Atheiſts, that are not : —— So Socrates was 
called an Atheiſt, becauſe he was againſt the Plurality of Gods. ——So the 
Primitive Chriſtians were called Atheiſts, becauſe they rejected the Religion of 
the Heathen, and would not worſhip their Gods. ie A CF WY 

NAV indeed the moſt Atheiſtical Gentlemen of our modern Times, are often 


alittle (hy of the Name of Atheiſt, becauſe in ſome. Places it might happepg to 


expoſe them to the Laſh of the Law. So Vaninus being afraid of the Inqulſi- 
tion, pretended to ſubmit all his Opinions to the Judgment of the Church. We 
may obſerve likewiſe, the moſt Atheiſtical Writers, often in their Books, talk of 
God like other People, as if they believed there were one, but in other Places they 
ſpeak out: However they advance ſuch Principles and Aſſertions as effectually 
deſtroy the very Suppoſition of a God. | l 

Is EE no Reaſon indeed why we ſhould reject the Teſtimonies of Diagenes 
Laiwrtins, Plutarch, Cicero, and others of old, who mention ſeveral, ſuch as 
Diagoras, Protagoras, &c. that were commonly in thoſe Times reputed Atheiſts : 
Or of Vaninus and others that confeſs there are Atheiſts now: Or why ſhould 
we think Vaninus himſelf, Hobbs, Spinoza, and others, who though they talk 
of God, yet advance ſuch Principles and Aſſertions as are utterly inconſiſtent with 
the Belief of a God; I fay, why ſhould we think them any thing leſs than 
Atheiſts, is hard to imagine. PEP 8 Nc al, T ud 

To proceed therefore to what I intend to diſcourſe on from theſe Words, that 
which is the Foundation of all Religion, The Exiſtence of a Gd. 

I BELIEvE I need not tell any one what we mean by God-——To wit, a 
moſt perfectly wiſe and powerful Self- exiſtent Independent Being, that is the 
Maker and Governor of all Things. POE eee 

Now before we proceed to thoſe Reaſons that may ſerve to prove the Cer- 
tainty of the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being, we muſt conſider of what kind thoſe 
Arguments muſt be, and whence they muſt be fetched, whether from Reaſon 
or Revelation. | e 

AND one would think this ſhould never have been a Queſtion among any 
that pretend to common Senſe, when it is ſo plain at firſt ſight, that Revelation 
muſt ſuppoſe a God, and therefore the Teſtimony of the Scriptures, that contain 
that Revelation, cannot properly be brought to prove it. 44 

INDEED thoſe Miraculous Works that attend an Extraordinary Revelation, 
often are, and juſtly may be, brought to prove the Exiſtence of God, that makes 
the Revelation: But to prove the Being of a God, only from the Teftimony of 


| thoſe Books that are pretended to contain that Revelation is only to beg the Queſtion 


in diſpute. | . 

. IT is hard to give an Account why the Socinians, that pretend ſo much to 

Reaſon, that they will ſcarce depend upon Revelation, for any thing that does 
3 ; 1 | 55 not 
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not at firſt ſight appear agreeable to their Reaſon, ſhould defend ſuch a Doctrine, Hancock. 
That the Knowledge of God muſt be had only by Revelation: It is much if WY. 


Reaſon, (that they pretend to be ſuch a Guide in Religion) ſhould fail us in that 
which is the Ground of all Religion. But they pretend Scripture for it. They 
tell us this Knowledge is called Belief and Faith, Heb. xi. 6. He that cometh to 
God, muſt believe that he is, &c. Now Belief (ſay they) muſt be grounded on 
Revelation, 3 116 1 0 
Bu T the Anſwer is eaſy, That Faith or Believing, in the Language of Scrip- 
ture, as well as in our common Way of ſpeaking, does not always ſignify Faith 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe, or Aſſent to ſome Truth upon Teſtimony ; but Knowledge 
or Opinion, any kind of Aﬀent, be the Ground and Reaſon of it what it will: 
So that this Argument ſignifies juſt nothing. 3 Fe hn: 
THe y urge again, That the Scriptures tell us, ſome Men believe no God, 
P/al. xiv. The Fool hath ſaid in his Heart there is no God. Which (ſay they) 
could not be, if Natural Reaſon could convince us there is a God. * 
Bu T no body ever ſaid Natural Reaſon would convince us there is a God, if 


Men will not uſe their Reaſon, and attend to thoſe Arguments that may be had 
from Reaſon to prove there is a Gd. f 


jo * » - 


So that upon the whole, it remains unqueſtionable, not only that Reaſon ma 
be ſufficient to prove the Exiſtence of a God, but that Arguments taken from 
that chiefly, are proper to be inſiſted on in' this Matter. 258 

| From hence another Queſtion eaſily offers itſelf to our Conſideration ; 
Whether the Notion of God be innate or inbred, in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; or whe- 
ther only Man, being endued with a Faculty of Reaſoning, affiſted by the No- 
\ tices of Senſe, and Inſtruction from other. Obſervation, Sc. comes to form ſuch 
Arguments as may convince him of the Exiſtence of a God ? For both theſe Ways 
of Notice may well enough be ſignified by the Terms of innate, inbred, natura. 
Notions of God. 17% J „ | 

IsHOU D not much diſpute with thoſe that plead fo ſtiffly for Innate or Con- 
nate Ideas, or Notions bred in us, or born with us; but yet if any think all that 
can truly be meant by them, is, that Man is born with ſuch Capacities, that by 
degrees, and in time, upon the Information he receives from his Senſes, and 
Reaſoning from them, and the Notions he gets from Inſtruction, Education, and 
Converſation in the World, he comes to the Belief of a God; I cannot think 
they undermine the Belief of a God, or aſſert any thing dangerous to Natural or 
Revealed Religion. VVSF PIO I? f 
Fox, as far as we can tell, the Soul, upon it's Union with the Body, exer- 
ciſes few, if any Acts of Reaſon ; or attends to any ſuppoſed innate Notions of 
any thing, much leſs of God, for a conſiderable time. 


4% 


YE T I would not fay with ſome, that the Soul is a meer Raſa Tabula; becauſe 
I do not think that is a proper Metaphor in this Caſe. The Soul is an active 
Principle ; though when joined with the Body, not capable, for ſome time, of 
exerting and exerciſing it's reaſoning Faculties, at leaſt about very few Objects. 

WA Principles or Seeds of Knowledge may be connate with us, we cannot 
tell. But whatever natural Capacities there may be in the Soul, certainly a great 
Difference will be made by Inſtruction, Education, Converſation, the Cuſtoms 
of the Places where, and the Notions and Opinions of Men among whom we 
live: And the ſame Man brought up in England, would be almoſt as different 
from himſelf if he were brought up in India, as if he were another Man, 

Nor but that the Arguments to prove a God are fo clear, that ſcarce any Man 
that attends to them, but muſt be convinced by them. But ſuppoſe a Man were 
born and bred in a Wilderneſs among Beaſts, without ever converſing with 
Men, it is queſtionable, whether theſe ſuppoſed connate inbred Notions of a 
God, would ever appear and exert themſelves. in ec 

| Tmx1s Queſtion about Innate Ideas may be ſufficiently determined, by obſerv- 
ing the Difference between the Caſe of Adam, who was created a perfect Man, 
with Reaſon and Speech; and that of his Poſterity, who are born Infants in an 
imperfect State. No doubt he had inbred connate Ideas; for we find 3 ot 

| | under 
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Hlancocl. underſtood the Natures of the ſeveral Beaſts, and gave Names to them. But 
ubether thoſe that are born in ſuch a weak and imperfect State as all Men now 


are, have ſuch connate Ideas, may juſtly be queſtioned. However, we are wil- 
ling every one ſhould enjoy his own Opinion in this Caſe. 

AN oT HER thing we ſhould take notice of, before we enter upon the Proof 
of the Exiſtence of a God, is; Whether this Propoſition, God is, or there is a 
God, be ſuch a ſelf- evident Propoſition, that it needs no proof, but the under- 
ſtanding the Terms of the Propoſition. Whether, that as every one knows the 
Truth of this Propoſition, The Whole is greater than any of it's Parts, that does 
but know what is meant by Whole, and what by Part; ſo every one muſt ſee 
the Truth of this Propoſition, That God is, who knows what is meant by God, 
and what it is to be. | 
Bur this is not a ſafe Way of arguing, nor is it at all fit, to build ſo impor- 
tant a Point of Doctrine on ſo weak a Foundation: For if ypu ſhould tell a 
Man he muſt believe this Truth, becauſe it is ſelf-evident; he will tell you, he 
doubts of it only becauſe it does not appear ſelf-evident to him. 

No doubt this Propoſition, That God is, or that there is a God, is a certain and 
neceſſary Truth; but it may not be ſelf-evident to us, and therefore muſt be 
proved by, and deduced from, other Truths that are notiora guoad nos, more evi- 
dent to us. And therefore, notwithſtanding the neceſſary Exiſtence of God, that 
God is, and cannot but be, this Truth, that God zs, wants to be ſupported by other 
Evidence, if we would convince any Man that pretends to deny or doubt of it. 

I x ow come to the Conſideration of thoſe Arguments that may ſerve to evince 
the Being of a God, BE 24 N | 

AND here ſhall firſt take a very ſhort Notice of Two Arguments, upon which 
great Streſs is laid by the great French Philoſopher Des Cartes. And they are 
theſe : | 

FIRST, He tells us, That if we conſider well this Matter, and have a clear 
and diſtin& Idea of God, we ſhall find Exiſtence is an inſeparable Property of 
his Eſſence; and that we can no more conceive an abſolutely perfect Being (ſuch 
as we ſuppoſe God to be) without Exiſtence, than we can conceive a Moun- 

tain without a Valley, or a Triangle that has not it's Three Angles equal to two 
Right ones. | 

Bu T if we conſider, that Exiſtence is as neceſſary to the actual Perfection of 
any other Being, as it is to that of God; and the Ideal Perfection (from which 
that Philoſopher argues) of any Being, may be conceived without it. | 

WHEN we might have the ſame Notion of a Mountain or Triangle, though 
there were no ſuch things in being. | 25 

WHEN all the Philoſophy in the World has diſtinguiſhed between the Eſſence 
and Exiſtence of Things; or, if you will, between their Ideal and their actual 

Exiſtence. | mo 

WHEN will it be harder to prove in the way that Philoſopher takes, that 
Exiſtence pertains to the Eſſence of God, than it is another way that God does 
actually exiſt. | | 22211. | | 

WurN if we grant that Philoſopher, that actual Exiſtence muſt be im- 
plied in the Notion of an abſolutely perfect Being, ſuch as we ſuppoſe God to be; 
yet the Queſtion will {till return, Whether there be any ſuch abſolutely perfect 
Being in the World: And ſo we are but juſt where we were before. 

WHEN a Man that has a mind to be an Atheiſt, will certainly tell him, That 
becauſe he has formed, as he thinks, a clear and diſtin Idea of an abſolutely per- 
fect Being, whoſe Eſſence is Exiſtence, it does not really follow there is ſuch a 
Being in the World ; and that he only ſuppoſes and begs the thing in Queſtion. 

AND when whatever ſome nice Speculators, and Men of Metaphyfical Heads, 
may make of the Argument, to confirm themſelves in the Belief. a God, yet as 
it will never convince an Atheiſt, ſo it will not be undeſtood by, nor is it fit to 
be propoſed to, the generality of Men. 

BIN theſe things, I think, are fo, I do not think it fafe to inſiſt upon this 
nice Argument, in the Caſe before us. putt > 
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I x Now there have been a great many learned Men, and great Philoſophers, Tlancoct. 


that have ſtoutly defended the Argument; and I ſuppoſe have made it clear to 


themſelves, though I believe they will find it hard to do it to ſome other People. 

ANOTHER Argument that Philoſopher makes uſe of, to prove the Exiſtence 
of a God, is from the clear and diſtinct Idea of God, that is born with us, bred 
in us, or imprinted on our Souls. 

I T is impoſſible, fays that Philoſopher, we ſhould have ſuch clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, but from fome Being that has all the Perfections contained in thoſe Ideas; that 
is, from God; and conſequently we may infer from ſuch Ideas, that there is a God. 

Bu T this Argument, I doubt, is worſe than the other; for it is plainly in our 
Power to form Ideas of Beings more perfect than ourſelves, yea of an abſolutely 
perfect Being. | 

Ax p though we ſhould not ſuppoſe ſuch Notions or Ideas of God imprinted on 
our Natures, yet we ſee by experience we can from Inſtitution, Converſation 
with other Men, Obſervation of the Creatures, form ſuch Notions of God. 

So, though when we do believe a God, and are rightly informed of our De- 
pendance upon him, as to the Frame of our Natures, we may believe ſuch clear 
and diſtin& Ideas of himſelf were woven by him in the Frame of our Natures 
(though that, as I have ſhewed before, is a Queſtion) ; yet ſure, if a Man 
had no Knowledge or Belief of the Exiſtence of a God, he would never conclude, 
that becauſe he finds in his Mind a clear Idea of an abſolutely perfect Being, there- 
fore there is ſuch a Being : And that only becauſe if it were not from that Being, 
he could have no ſuch Ideas, when he plainly finds in himſelf a Power of form- 
ing ſuch Ideas. e 

Iwovlrp be far from running down any Argument that might be of an 
Service againſt the Atheiſts; or from thinking that Great Man that uſed theſe 
Arguments, deſigned to betray the Cauſe, &c. But it looks a little odd, that that 
Philoſopher ſhould inſiſt on theſe, and lay ſo much Weight upon them, when he 
paſles = all the common and long-received Arguments to prove the Exiſtence 
of a God. 


I now come to thoſe Arguments I ſhall inſiſt upon for the Proof of this 

Truth. | 

AND, by way of Preparation for our better Reception of thoſe Rational Argu- 

ments that do directly prove the Being of a God, I ſhall, in the firſt place, inſiſt 
upon that which is commonly brought, from the univerſal Conſent of Mankind 

in this Matter. 


AND here we may, in the firſt place, conſider the Matter of Fact; whether 
the Conſent of Mankind in the Belief of this Truth, be ſo general and univerſal 
as is pretended, | 5 

Ir hath been generally taken for granted, that there was no Nation ſo barba- 
rous, but we might find ſome Footſteps of their Belief and Worſhip of a God. 
And it is certainly true of all the more civilized Nations, that were formerly 
known to the more learned Parts of the World. 

Bu T ſince Navigation was improved, and many Diſcoveries have been made 
of ſeveral People that were unknown before, ſome have pretended to find ſome 
Exceptions from this general Rule. 

AND indeed ſome Travellers give us a diſmal Account of thoſe People that live 
about the Cape of Good Hope, in New Holland, and ſome other formely unknown 
Parts of the World. 


Bu T as to theſe pretended Exceptions from the univerſal Conſent of Mankind 
in the Belief of a God, we may conſider, 

1. THAT it is impoſſible thoſe that aſſert thoſe Things may not have well 
enquired into the Matter, or have ſufficiently informed themſelves. 


IT is plain, thoſe that by accident light upon ſuch barbarous Countries, can 
take but a tranſient View of any of the Cuſtoms of ſuch Countries, much leſs 
of their Religion, or their Notions of a God; whereas if they had lived amon 
them, and had more Opportunity of converſing with them, they might have 
found Reaſon to give another Account of them. 

Vo I. II. G gg 
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Hancock. 2. ACCORDINGLY, in ſome Inſtances we find, that later and more full 
LY Y Diſcoveries have given another kind of Account of ſome of thoſe barbarous people. 

3. Tu Ar moſt of thoſe People that are pretended to believe no God, and to 
have no Religion, appear fo very uncivilized, that they are little better than 
Brutes : And it is no great Wonder, if thoſe that are fallen ſo far below the 
common Pitch of Human Nature in all other Things, ſhould proportionably fink 
below it in their Senſe of Religion, and Belief of a God. 

4. Ir we ſhould grant there may, in the more barbarous and uncivilized 
Parts of the World be ſome People that own no God, this is no juſt Exception 
to the general Conſent of Mankind in this Matter. 3 

Wr believe there are ſome Philoſophical Atheiſts; Does it therefore follow, 
that Atheiſm cannot be diſproved by true and ſound Philoſophy ? The Pyrrhonian 
Sect of Philoſophers were Sceptics, and denied there was any Certainty of any 
thing in the World : Does it therefore follow, that Mankind muſt not generally 
believe their Senſes and their Reaſon too, in the plaineſt Inſtances of Senſe and 
Reaſon ? Some Men are born Monſters: Does this prove Human Nature to be a 
monſtrous Thing ? | | 

5. I'T is very poſſible, thoſe Nations that are ſaid to be Exceptions to the uni- 
verſal Conſent of Mankind in this Matter, may believe a God, and yet have no 
Rites of Public Worſhip, and ſo be thought not to own a God. 

So that upon the whole, it is poſſible thoſe pretended Inſtances of ſome People 
that believe no God, may not be true; or if any of them be ſo, there is no great 
Reaſon they ſhould be thought to ſignify much by Way of Exception to this uni- 
verſal Conſent of Mankind as to the Belief of a God. F 

Havins thus far conſidered, how Matter of Fact ſtands, as to the univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind in the Belief of a God, I ſhall now, as to the Validity of 
this Argument, propoſe theſe Things to your Conſideration. 


1. THAT the antient Roman and Greek Writers inſiſt much upon this Argu- 
ment, to prove the Being of a God. Paſſages to this purpoſe are ſo numerous, 
and ſo common in Authors, that it is needleſs to cite them. | 

2. WHATEVER Original we aflign to this general Conſent of Mankind in 

the Belief of this Truth, it will ſtill add to the Force of the Argument. 
Ix we ſuppoſe with ſome, it comes from a kind of a Natural Inſtinct that the 
Notion of God is imprinted upon, and woven into our very Natures : This ſhews, 
how natural the Belief of God is to Mankind; and that they can ſcarce be 
thought Men, that have caſt off this Belief. | 

Ir we ſuppoſe with others, this general Belief comes from the common Obſer- 
vation that all the World do and may make of the Excellency and Beauty of the 
Creatures, and thereby learn to know God as the Creator : This plainly ſhews how 
cogent thoſe Arguments are, that are taken from the Works of God, to prove his 
Being, when all the World agrees in them. 3 

Ox whether we ſuppoſe this Belief to come by Tradition from ſome common 
Parent of Mankind ; this makes it very probable, that that common Parent of 
Mankind was created and inſtructed by Gd. ee, 3 

| So that which way ſoever we ſuppoſe this Belief of a God came to be ſo common 
in the World, ſtill it adds Strength to the Argument, and makes it of greater 
Force to prove the Exiſtence of God. 

3. INDEED ſo general and almoſt an univerſal a Conſent of Mankind in this 
Truth, is itſelf of great Weight and Moment, to confirm our Belief. of the 
Truth of it. > | 

Wx uſe to argue ſo in other Things. What ſeems true to ſome wiſe Men, 
ſeems ſomewhat probable: What ſeems true to moſt or all wiſe Men, is very 
probable : What moſt Men, both wiſe and unwiſe, aſſent unto, doth till look more 
likely to be true. But what all Men generally conſent in, hath the higheſt Pro- 
bability, and comes ſo near Demonſtration, that it may paſs for ridiculous Arro- 
gance and Self-conceit, to deny the Truth of it. 
How 
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I ow ridiculous did Anaxagoras make himſelf, when he denied Snow was Hancock. 
Herachtus, that con- WY 


white? ——Zeno, when he ſaid Motion is impoſſible ? 


tradictory Propoſitions might be both true? And Epicurus, little leis than they, 
when he pretended the World was made by Chance? And they, upon the ſame 
Account, are little leſs than ridiculous, that -deny there is a God, as going con- 


trary to the general Suffrage and univerſal Conſent of Mankind; and faying, 
in effect, all the World are Fools but themſelves. 


Bu T the Atheiſt endeavours to invalidate this Argument two ways. 


1. By giving a parallel Inſtance of a falſe Opinion that has been received with 


almoſt as general a Conſent as that of the Exiſtence of God. 
2. By pretending to give an Account how this Opinion of the Exiſtence of 
God might come to be ſs common, without ſuppoſing the Truth of it. 
1. Trex Atheiſt tells us, that this general and almoſt univerſal Conſent of Man- 
kind concerning the Exiſtence of God, is no more an Argument of the Truth 


of it, than the like almoſt general Conſent as to Polytheiſm, is an Argument that 
there are more Gods than one. 


B u x as to this we may conſider, 

1. THAT the wiſeſt and beſt in all Ages diſſented from the Multitude in that 
Point. | 

2. THAT even among the generality of the groſſeſt Idolaters, and in the 
worſt Times of Polytheiſm, the general Opinion was, That there was one Chief 
and Supreme God, that had abſolute Power over the other Gods, as well as 
Men; ſo that it ſeems probable, that at leaſt thoſe of the Heathen Idolaters 
that conſidered any thing, looked upon the other Gods to be but an inferior fort 
of Beings, a ſort of Semidei, Mediators between God and Men, and to whom, 
by the Will of the Supreme God, ſome kind of Worſhip was due: As the 
Romaniſts now do their Saints, the Worſhip of which, they pretend ultimately 
terminates in God himſelf. 

AND I think Tertullian or St Cyprian ſomewhere obſerve, (and upbraid the 
Heathen with it) That it was common with them in their ordinary Diſcourſe, 
to ſpeak of God in the ſingular Number; which was an Evidence Reaſon taught 
them to believe there was but One that was truly God. 

3. Tris ſeems rather an Argument that there is a God, that the generality 
of the World ſhould be ſo fond of the Belief of a God, as to run out into ſo 
much Superſtition in the Worſhip of him. So the Worſhip of ſo many falſe Gods 
rather ſhews there is a true One. As Counterfeits infer a real Thing. 

4. THAT which moſt of all alters the Caſe as to the Belief of One God, and 
the Belief of many Gods, is this; that as to the One there is all the Reaſon in 
the World for it; and as to the other, that of Polytheiſm, there is all the 
Reaſon in the World againſt it 


Bu T there are ſeveral Ways the Atheiſt pretends to tell us how this Notion 
of a God might become ſo univerſal. As, 

1. FRO M Ignorance of Second Cauſes ——When any extraordinary Events 
happen either good or bad, ignorant Men, fay they, are apt to attribute them 
to inviſible Powers, and to intereſt God in them. | 

Bu T if this were all, how come the wiſe as well as the unwiſe, the greateſt 
Philoſophers as well as the meaneſt Mechanics, to believe a God ? | 

I T is indeed quite contrary ; it is generally Mens Ignorance of, or at leaſt their 
not rightly conſidering of, and arguing from Second Cauſes, that is the Cauſe of 
Atheiſm : For Second Cauſes, if conſidered right, naturally lead us to the Firſt 
Cauſe that is, God. | | 

2. THE Atheiſt tells us, the Notion of God right come from Tradition, 
| Tris makes againſt the Atheiſt, for it is impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch 
univerſal Tradition, unleſs we ſuppoſe all the World to come from one firſt com- 


mon Parent, who probably was made by God, and delivered down the Belief of 
a Gad to all his Poſterity, 


3. THe 
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Hancock, 3. THE Atheiſt tells us, this univerſal Conſent of Mankind in the Belief of a 
—v— God, might come from an extravagant Fear, and fo be only a Sign of the extreme 
Weakneſs and Frailty of Human Nature. 

Bu T this is a mere Pretence. | 5 | 

Ir theſe ſuppoſed Fears proceeded from without, it is the ſame with Tradition; 
if from within, it is probably from Conviction of a God. 

I T is much more reaſonable to believe Mens Fears proceeded from a juſt and 
well-grounded Belief of a God, than that their Belief of a God ſhould come from 
an uncertain Jealouſy and a groundleſs Fear of they know not what. 

SINos A indeed fays, That Fear is the Cauſe of all Religion. So it is indeed, 
if we mean a juſt and reaſonable Fear of God. But it is a filly thing to ſuppoſe 
that Religion took it's Riſe from a general and groundleſs Fear of Men knew 
not what. 

Wx find, for all theſe Mens Pretences, that moſt Men are not very apt to 
thoſe groundleſs Fears ; for notwithſtanding Men are fully perſuaded there is a 
God, and that it is a fooliſh and dangerous thing to neglect their Duty to him, 
yet they are too apt to forget themſelves, and to put from them the Fear 
of God. 

Bu r how comes this Fear of a God to be ſo univerſal over all the World; the 
the greateſt Princes, the wiſeſt Stateſmen, the moſt learned Philoſophers, the moſt 
valiant Captains? Are all theſe a Pack of Fools? Yet we find ſuch as theſe are 
no leſs ſubject to theſe Fears of God than other Men. 

Nay, Even theſe Atheiſts themſelves, while they pretend to be above the Be- 
lief a God, yet cannot wholly free themſelves from the Fear of him ; and their 
Hearts give their Tongues the Lye : And therefore we find, ſome of our modern 
Atheiſts (as is ſaid of Hobbes) durſt ſcarce be alone by themſelves. 

ONE would think, if it were as theſe Men pretend, thoſe ſhould be moſt in 
fear, that know moſt of God, and are ofteneſt thinking of him: But we find 
the contrary, Atheiſtical Perſons are moſt diſturbed with them, even while they 
do what they can, that God may not be in all their Thoughts. 

IT is a vain Pretence therefore that this univerſal Conſent of Mankind in the 
Belief a God, can proceed from I know not what Fear of Inviſible Powers. 

4- The Atheiſt pretends, this univerſal Conſent of Men in the Belief of a God, 
might proceed from the Deſigns of crafty Politicians, who, to make the People 
more ſubmithve to Government, began and propagated the Belief of a God. 

Bu r this, if we conſider it well, will appear to be as groundleſs a Surmiſe as 
any of the other. | 

I T is ſtrange, if this were ſo, we have no Account in Hiſtory who was the 
firſt Inventor of the Belief of a God. 

IT is common enough for Princes and Politicians to make uſe of Mens fiery 
Zeal and Bigotry, or to . ſome particular Sect of Religion, to ſerve their 
own Ends: But they are not often known to be the Inventors of a new Religion, 
much leſs can they be ſuppoſed the firſt Authors of that Belief which is the Ground 
of all Religion. | | 

W = find all the Lawgivers that Hiſtory informs us of, ſuppoſe this Belief of a 
God, and take it for granted as that which had long fince taken Root in the 
Hearts of Men, and was carried by the Vogue of the World. 

T 1 15 Suggeſtion ſeems to ſuppoſe that all Mankind were ſome time or other 
under one Government, elſe no one Prince would attempt it, nor could any 
great Number of them agree to undertake it. 

THress Atheiſtical Men we have now to deal with, ſay, It is impoſſible we 
ſhould have any Notion of a God: If this be fo, thoſe Politicians that ſhould go 
about to impoſe this Belief of a God upon the World, would have a hard Taſk 
to beat it into the Heads of Mankind. | | 

I x ſhort, the very Suppoſition is abſurd in itſelf: For if the Belief a God had 
not been grounded before in the Reaſon of Mankind, no Prince or Politician 


would attempt to poſſeſs the World with ſuch a Notion : Nor could all the 
| 3 ak | Princes 
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Princes and Politicians in the World, if they could join together, by all their 
Power and Cunning, bring the Belief of a God to be ſo univerſal as it is. 

HAvinG thus ſpoken of the Argument to prove the Being of a God, taken 
from the general Conſent of Mankind, I ſhall now proceed to inſiſt upon ſome 
other Arguments to prove the ſame. | 

AND for the ſame Reaſons I ſhall produce the chief Arguments IT intend to in- 
fiſt on for the Proof of this Truth, without giving a particular Anſwer to all thoſe 
Objections that are commonly made againſt them, by the Defenders of Atheiſm ; 
and ſhall reſerve a more full Anſwer to thoſe Objections till afterwards. 

AN p here, in the firſt place, the Atheiſt muſt needs grant that ſomething has 
exiſted from all Eternity. If he will grant that there is any thing that now is, he 
' muſt grant that ſomething always has been. 7 

THERE is nothing in the World clearer than this, That nothing can come 
out of nothing, without ſome Cauſe beſides itſelf; for then the ſame thing muſt 
be both before and after itſelf ; muſt at the fame time be, as a Cauſe, and yet not 
be, as an Effect: That is, be, and not be, at the fame time; which is a flat 
Contradiction. | 
Nov ſince it is ſo plain that ſomething is eternal, and this Self-Exiſtence, or 
Eternal Exiſtence, is certainly a Perfection; ſure it is much more reaſonable to 
believe it to belong to ſuch a perfect Being as we ſuppoſe God to be, than to 


ſuch a dull and unactive thing as Matter is; which yet the Atheiſts believe to 
be eternal. 


I DARE not indeed rely too much upon that Argument the Carteſans take 
from the Notion they have of Self-Exiſtence, or Neceſſary or Eternal Exiſtence, 


being implied in the very Idea of God; becauſe Iam afraid the Atheiſt will ſay, 
they beg the Queſtion. 

Bu r methinks when we are ſure that ſomething muſt have been from Eternity, 

or elſe nothing could now be ; and the Atheiſt himſelf believes Matter to have 

been ſo; it is much more reaſonable to believe that this Perfection of Self- 

Exiſtence, or neceſſary or eternal Exiſtence, ſhould belong to ſuch a perfect Being 


as we ſuppoſe God to be, than to ſuch a dull ſtupid ſenſeleſs Thing as we find 


Matter to be; and conſequently, that there muſt be a God. 
Ay thus I have ſpoke briefly of the firſt Argument I think fit to inſiſt on, 
for the Proof of this Truth, That there is a God. 

2. ANOTHER Argument may be taken from the Impoſſibility there is, that 
there ſhould be an infinite Succeſſion of Cauſes and Effects. 


As, for inſtance, in the Generation of Mankind, we muſt at laſt come to a 
.Man that was not generated. 
| Now as to thele firſt Parents of Mankind, we muſt either ſuppoſe they were 
from Eternity, which I believe none will think, that conſiders the frail Condition 
of Human Nature in the State it is now in: 

OR we mult ſay, as ſome of the Atheiſts too boldly aſſert, That Men ſome 
time or other ſprang out of the Earth, like Muſhrooms in a Night. And if ſo, 
it is ſtrange the Earth has ſo long ago loſt it's Virtue, that no ſuch Things ſhould 
be known or heard of now for ſo many Thouſand Years. 

OR we mult ſay, That theſe firſt Parents were made by ſome Superior and 
Powerful Being ; and that is him we call God. | 


3. IT is plain, the Scripture ſends us to the Works of God, to learn his Exi- 


Hancock, 
U 


A 


ſtence. Rom. i. 2 1. For the invifible Things of bim are clearly ſeen, being under- 


ſtood by the Things that are made, even his eternal Power and Godbead, Pſal. xix. 
I, 2. The Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the Firmament ſheweth his 
Handy-work, 
INDEED, there is no Account to be given, how ſuch a Glorious and Regular 
Frame of Things, as the World that is now before us, ſhould come to be, with- 


out ſuppoſing a God ; that is, an infinitely Wiſe and Powerful Being, that was 
the Great and Wiſe Creator, and is the Governor of it. 


TuLLy ſomewhere ſpeaks of this Matter, to this Purpoſe. Says he, If any 


ol us ſhould come into a great Houſe, every way exactly contrived for Uſe and 
Vor. II, H h h Ornament, 
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Hancock. Ornament, and ſhould find there no Inhabitants, nothing but Rats or Mice, or 

ſome ſuch mean Creatures; ſhould we think that the ſeveral Parts of that Houſe 
jumbled together by Chance? Or were contrived and made by thoſe deſpi- 
cable Creatures? Or that it ever was built at all, but had been for ever? No cer- 
tainly, we ſhould rather conclude, that it was ſome wiſe Architect, (though we 
ſaw 1 not, nor knew who he was) that was the Builder of ſuch an Houſe. 

So the Caſe is here: We ſee before our Eyes a moſt noble Fabric and Frame 
of Things. We find no Being, that we know any thing of, that can make ſo 
much as one Pile of Graſs, nor an Hair of our Heads, nor the meaneſt Creature 
that creeps upon the Earth. Shall we think this noble Frame was never made? 
Or that it was made by a caſual Jumblement of Atoms? No; it is much more 
rational to conclude, there is One Intelligent, Wiſe, and Powerful Being, that 
was the Maker of it ; this Being we call God. 

To inſtance particularly in two Parts of this Noble Frame; the Heavenly 
Bodies ; and the Bodies of Animals, and particularly that of Man here on Earth. 

1. THE Heavenly Bodies. Not to enquire into the Nature of thoſe Bodies 
which we know little of, more than that probably the Sun is a vaſt Ball or Globe 
of a fiery Nature; for we ſee Fire on Earth caſts forth both Light and Heat: 
And that the reſt of the Planets are ſolid opake Bodies, ſomething like that on 
which we live, I fay, not to enquire into this, the very Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies, which we are by Experience plainly aſſured of, are ſo ſtupendous and 
wonderful, as may well convince us, that there is ſome infinitely Wiſe and Powerful 
Being, that was the Cauſe, and is the Director of them. 

Ir is much the fame thing in this Caſe, whether with the Old Philoſophy 
we ſuppoſe the Earth to be the Center ; or with the New Philoſophy, we make 
the Sun to be the Center of this Orb in which we live ; and all the Planets, and 
our Earth among the reſt, to move round about it. I ſay, this is all one; their 
Motions are ſo wonderful, as may convince us there is a God. 

TrarT ſo many vaſt Bodies, ſome of them ſo many times bigger than this 
our Earth, ſwimming only in liquid Air or A&her, ſhould yet ſo exactly keep their 
Places and Diſtances from their Center, perform their Motions round the Center 
of their Orb, or Vortex, in ſo exact a Space of Time, and at the ſame time many of 
them move round their own Centers. That theſe ſtupendous Motions ſhould be fo 
regularly continued, without any conſiderable Variation, for ſo many thouſand 
Years; is ſuch a Wonder of Nature, as may force any Man to believe there is a God. 

To give any tolerable Account of the Reaſon of this, has nonpluſſed all the 
antient and modern Philoſophers. 155 

THe Aſtronomers, by long and many Obſervations, may attain to a pretty 
accurate Knowledge of their ſeveral Periodical Revolutions: But when they pre- 
tend to dive into the Original Cauſe of theſe Wonderful Motions ; by what In- 
ternal Principle, or by what External Force, they were begun, or carried on for ſo 
many thouſand Years; they are at a Loſs what Account to give of it. They tell 
us indeed of Gravitation, and Attraction, of Vis Centripeta's, and ſuch fine 
Words ; but they leave us as much in the dark as we were before. And they 
had even as good plainly confeſs they know nothing of the Matter; and ſpend 
the Time they uſe to employ in inquiring into the Reaſon of them, in admiring 
and adoring that infinitely Powerful Being that is the Cauſe of them. 

For my part, if any one ſhould tell me of a Cannon that would throw a Ball 
to the Weſt-Indies, or of a Globe that with one Turn of a Man's Hand would 
turn round it's Center for an Hundred Years together; I ſhould think it much 
more eaſy to give a Philoſophical Account of it, than it is to give an Account of 
the Heavenly Motions, without ſuppoſing ſomething above the Power of Matter, 
or the Common Laws of Motion we can obſerve in this lower World. . 

ANOTHER Inſtance of the Works of Nature I chuſe to inſiſt upon, is, the 
Bodies of Animals here on Earth, and particularly that of Man. Well might 
the Pfalmiſt cry out, (Pſal. cxxxv.) I am fearfully and wonderfully made. | 
I x we conſider how wonderfully theſe our Bodies are conceived and nouriſhed 
in the Womb, that ſo many Parts of ſuch different Contexture and Solidity, 

I | | ſhould 
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ſhould grow, and that ſo regularly, from a little Moiſture. That when we are Wand 
born, the Parts of our Bodies ſhould be ordinarily fo exactly uniform, and fitted VV 


for the Uſe and Convenience of the Body. That monſtrous Bodies ſhould be fo 
rare as they are. | . 
Ix we conſider the vaſt Variety of the Parts and Humours in the Body: The 
Veins and Arteries, the Nerves and Ligaments, the Fleſh and Bones: How 
exactly the ſeveral Parts are ſuited to the Uſes of the Body, either for receiving in 
it's Aliment, concocting and diſtributing of it; or for widing it's Superfluities 
and excrementitious Juices. Ae TR.” | 23 

AND particularly, if we conſider the Craſs and Circulation of the Blood, 
which is the Life of the Animal. That the Blood ſhould receive nutrimental Particles 
from ſuch a vaſt Variety of Aliment ; and continue for ſo many Years in ſo exact 


a Craſis and Temper, as to be fit to circulate through ſo many little Paſſages, 
particularly in the extream Parts of the Body. | 


Nay, indeed, the Circulation itſelf of the Blood through the Body, is the 
greateſt Wonder of all. It is a kind of perpetual Motion in the Body. The beſt 
Anatomiſt or Natural Philoſopher in the World, cannot give any tolerable Ac- 
count how this Circulation is begun, or carried on, or what is the true Principle 
or Cauſe of it. As for inſtance, Whether the Motion and Expanſion of the Blood, 
do firſt cauſe the Dzaftole, or opening Motion of the Heart; or whether the 
Syſtole, or contracting Motion of the Heart, do originally cauſe the progeſſive 
Motion of the Blood ? 

| Ina word; The whole Oeconomy of the Animal is ſo wonderful, that Galen 
himſelf could not forbear, upon the Contemplation thereof, to break out into the 
Praiſes of God, the Creator of it. 

I MIGHT here ſay ſomething of that more Noble Part of Man, his Soul; which 
as it could not exiſt of itſelf, ſo certainly, if we regard thoſe Noble Faculties 
of Underſtanding, Willing, Remembring, Chuſing, Refuſing, Self-moving, 
Contemplating, and Conſidering Things that are above Matter, and depend not 
on it, cannot come from any merely material Cauſe. And which, as it is a 
Proof and Evidence, ſo it is a near Reſemblance of ſuch a perfectly Wiſe and Good 
Being as God is. But of this I ſhall have fitter Occafion to ſpeak, among the 
Objections that are made againſt the Being of a God. 

4. ANoTHER Argument we may uſe, to prove the Being of a God, may 
be taken from the Regularity of the acting even of Inanimate Creatures, in ordet 
to the accompliſhing of thoſe Ends for which they were deſigned by Nature. 

W x may lay down this for a Rule, That whatever acts conſtantly, and regu- 
larly, and certainly, in order to ſome End; either muſt underſtand and defign 
that End itſelf, or be guided and directed by ſome other Being that does ſo. 

Now if we look upon the ſeveral Creatures, even thoſe that have no Life, 
Senſe, or Underſtanding, and ſee how regularly they are directed in their Motions 
and Actions, it will make us, whether we will or no, own and believe an infi- 
nitely Wiſe and Powerful Being, that does either immediately itſelf direct thoſe 
theit Motions, or has fixed ſuch an Order of Nature, that they cannot vary 
from it. . 

Tus, if we conſider how regularly heavy Things deſcend ; the Plants grow 
according to their ſeveral Kinds; Animals are begotten, brought forth, and grow 
up ; the Heavenly Bodies are conſtantly and regularly moved, while they know 
nothing of the Matter. 0 

Ir we think that even thoſe Creatures, that have not only Life, but Reaſon 
and Underſtanding, yet in thoſe Actions that belong to Vegetative Nature, act 
without Counſel or Deſign : The Mother does not conſult, how the Child ſhall 
grow in her Womb, We eat our Meat, and conſider (it may be) fo far as 
to chuſe Things we think wholſome ; but after that, we take no farther Care, 
but leave Nature to do it's Work. We plant Flowers, or Trees, but leave the 
Earth to nouriſh them. And all theſe Works are done as certainly and regu- 
hrly, as if we ourſelves had the doing of them, If we conſider theſe Things, we 
mall eaſily think there is a God. | Z 
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Hancick. Bu T ſome one may ſay, Nature does this. | 
WY Wurar do they mean by Nature? If they mean the particular Nature of every 


— 


individual Thing, it is no more than to ſay, Such things are done, though we 
know not how, or by whom: Which is in effect to ſay nothing. 

Ir they mean common Nature, abſtract from Individuals; that is but a Logi- 
cal Notion, and can do nothing. | | 

Ir they mean by Nature, any active Principle, diſtinct from the Things them- 
ſelves; it muſt be either ſuch a particular plaſtic Nature, as ſome ſuppoſe to be in 
every individual Thing, and that is an active Principle in the Formation of it, 
though it have itſelf no Senſe or Underſtanding. 

Now it may juſtly be queſtioned, Whether there be any ſuch Nature ; though 
ſome great Philoſophers do aſſert it: Or, if there be, they that aſſert it, make it 


to depend on God. 


Ir they mean by Nature, any Active Intelligent Principle, that fo certainly 
and regularly guides theſe inanimate Creatures; then by Nature they mean God; 
and fo, before they are aware, confeſs there is a God. 

HoweEveR, the thing is clear, that it is utterly impoſſible that fo vaſt a Va- 
riety of Creatures as we here ſee in the Univerſe, that have no Life, Senſe, or 
Underſtanding, ſhould go on ſo regularly as they do, without the Guidance and 
Direction of ſome Superior Intelligent Mind and Being, ſuch as we ſuppoſe 
God to be. Ws 

AN p thus the regular acting of inanimate Things, in order to thoſe Ends for 
which they ſeem ſo well deſigned, is a plain Proof of an infinitely Wiſe and 
Powerful Being, that is, of a God. 

INDEED, we cannot much wonder the Epicureans of old baniſhed all final 
Cauſes out of Philoſophy ; and tell us, "Thoſe Aptitudes that are in the ſeveral 
Creatures, or in the ſeveral Parts of any of them, for ſuch and ſuch Uſes, were 


found out afterwards. | 


Fox certainly, theſe final Cauſes do not well agree with their Doctrine, of 
blind Chance being the Cauſe of this regular Frame of the Creation, 

Non need we any more wonder, that Spino/a ridicules them, and tells us, 
That Nature propoſes no End to itſelf ; and that all final Cauſes are but Humana 
Figmenta, the Fictions of Men. 

Fo theſe agree no better with that no leſs blind Neceſſity he ſets up for his 
God, when he ſays, that ex neceſſitate divine Nature, infinita infinitis modis ſequt 
debent : An infinite Number of Things, by no leſs infinite Ways, muſt follow from the 
abſolute Neceſſity of the Divine Nature. Which Hypotheſis, (when he makes the 
Univerſe to be his God) as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, is but another Name for the 
Epicurean Chance. | | 

Nay, Des Cartes himſelf, being too much addicted to his Mechanic Principles, 
tells us, It is not for us to gueſs for what End God made ſuch and ſuch Things 
thus or thus; and that we are not able to judge of the Deſigns of God, 

W x confeſs we are not able to dive into the Abyſs of Divine Providence, nor 
to make an adequate Eſtimate of all the Wiſe Ends of God in his Works : 
But there are many Things that are ſo obvious, that he that runs may read 


them. 


CAN any one think, (to inſtance in our own Bodies) that the Eyes were not 
made for the Uſe of Seeing; the Ears, of Hearing; the Mouth, to receive Aliment; 
the Teeth, to chew it ; the Stomach, to digeſt it; the Bones and Sinews, for 
Strength ; the Joints for bending; and the Muſcles, for the Motions of the Body ? 
And can we not plainly ſee the Uſe and End of theſe; though we do not know 
ſo exactly the End and Uſe of all the Parts and Humours of the Body? 

THE Epicurean will tell us very wiſely, no doubt, that all theſe came by 
Chance ; and that their Uſe was found out afterwards, I ſuppoſe, by Chance too. 

AND it was very eaſy to do it; for we find, even Children themſelves find the 
Uſe of theſe Things as ſoon as they are born. TT 

WELL! even theſe Epicureans, or Fataliſts themſelves, if they will think a 
little, muſt own, theſe and ſuch like Things would not have been made — 
* I 1 an 
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and could not have been made better, if the Higheſt Wiſdom had been con- Hane. 
cerned in the making of them: And therefore, that they are very abſurd, to aſcribe —v—= 


thoſe things to blind Chance, or Neceſſity, in which ſo plainly appears the Foot- 

ſteps of the Greateſt Wiſdom, and which are ſo plain a Proof of a God. 
ANOTHER Argument we may make uſe of, to prove the Being of a God, is, 

The excellent Harmony there is found in the ſeveral Parts of the Creation. 

AND this may be conſidered two ways. 


1. WIr R reſpect to the greater or leſs Perfection of thoſe Creatures that are 
viſible to us. 


2. W1TH reſpect to the Subſerviency of the leſs Noble to the more Noble 
Creatures, 


1. Wir n reſpect to the Perfection of thoſe ſeveral forts of Beings that are 
viſible to us. 

SOME there are that are without any Power ſo much as of Vegetation, or Pro- 
pagation of their kind. Others there are, that are endued with a Power of Vege- 
tation, that are propagated from Seeds according to their kind, that grow, and 
live, and die. A third ſort, are, Animals that have a Life of Senſe, if not (as it 
is probable) ſome Degree of Reaſon too, in their Sphere. 

Bo r there are yet a more noble ſort of Animals we call Men, that have not 
only Senſe, and ſome low degree of Reaſon, but ſuch noble Faculties as enable 
them to underſtand Things that are above the Reach of Senſe. 

Iwo p not drive any Argument further than it will eaſily go; but methinks 
this plain Climax, in the Creatures that are viſible to us, can ſcarce chuſe but lead 
a conſidering Man to believe there are a higher fort of Rational Beings that depend 
leſs on Matter, and are not ſo clogged and preſſed down with it, as theſe rational 
"Natures in Mankind ſeem to be. And conſequently, that we muſt at laſt come 

to ſome One moſt perfectly Rational, Intelligent, and Wiſe Being, that is the 
Cauſe and Original of all Things. | 

A SECOND Thing, in which this excellent Harmony of the Creatures ap- 
pears, is, in the Subſerviency that the leſs noble have to the more noble Creatures. 

T rosE that want Life are ſubſervient to thoſe that have it. If we look u 
to Heaven, the heavenly Bodies do not ſhine only for themſelves, but by their 
benign Influence do aſſiſt the Vegetation and Growth of Plants and Animals on 
Earth. If we look down. on Earth, the Earth, by the Heat and Moiſture that 
comes from the Heavens, brings forth Graſs and Plants ; thoſe feed and nouriſh 
the Brutes ; and both they, and Herbs and Plants, are uſeful unto Men. 

So that here ſeems to be plain Footſteps of the Wiſdom of God, who hath 
made ſuch ample Proviſion for all his Creatures, and particularly for that noble 
Creature Man, that he might devote himſelf to the Service of him that made 
him. | 

Bu T here we have ſome ſo abſurd, as not only to deny, but even to ridicule 
this Order and Harmony of the Creatures, and the Subſerviency of one Part of 
the Creation to another. 


T 11s Spinoza plainly does, in the firſt Part of his Ethics de Deo, and founds it 


all in Imagination. 


| I«now not whether it be fit to diſpute with, or poſſible to convince Men 
that will advance ſuch abſurd Aſſertions. ; 

HOw EVER, we cannot much wonder he ſhould do it; for any thing that 
looks like Wiſdom and Deſign in the Frame of the World, muſt deſtroy his ab- 
ſurd Hypothe/is, of God's being a neceſſary Agent. 

Bu T ſome tell us, it is not likely that ſuch vaſt heavenly Bodies were made 
to ſerve ſo vile and mean a Creature as Man is. 

Bu T to this it is eaſily anſwered ; 

THAT Man, nay the meaneſt Animal may, for any thing we know, be a 
more noble Creature than the Sun itſelf : Inaſmuch as the meaneſt Creature, that 


has Life, and Senſe, is, and muſt be, more noble tizan the greateſt that is deſtitute 
of them. | | 
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How vr R, it is plain to Experience, that the Sun itfelf is ſubfervient, not 
only to the Vegetation of theſe our Bodies, and thoſe of the inferior Animals, 


but even of the Plants themſelves; even of the meaneſt Seeds or Grains that are 


caſt into the Earth. | 
WũQ Ar other Ends and Uſes there may be of thoſe heavenly Bodies, beſides 
their illuſtrating the Glory of their Creator, we cannot tell: But I think we may 
well argue from the Harmony of the Creation, and the Subſerviency of the lets 
noble to the more excellent and noble Creatures, that there is an infinitely Wiſe 
Being, that is the Author of them. 

ANOTHER Argument to prove there is a God, may be taken from natural 
Conſcience. 

Ro M. ii. The Gentiles, fays the Apoſtle, who have not the Law, are a Law 
unto themſelves ; which ſhew the Work of the Law written in their Hearts, their 
W 2 bearing Witneſs, &c. | 

ow it is plain, that Conſcience of Duty and Obligation, muſt imply a Reſpect 
to ſome Law, either natural or poſitive ; and a Law muſt ſuppoſe a Lawgiver. 
| SINCE all Men then have a Senſe of Duty and Obligation, this muſt ſuppoſe a 
natural Conviction, either impreſſed upon their Natures, or gathered by rational 
Collection, that there is a God. 

THarT there is generally more or leſs ſuch a Senſe in Mankind, appears, in 
that their Heart ſmites them, not only for thoſe Faults that are open to the View 
of Men, or may expoſe them to the Penalties of human Laws, but for the moſt 


ſecret Miſcarriages of their Lives. 


B ur ſome may ſay, This only argues, they have through Prejudice, or upon 
Miſtake, entertained an Opinion, there is a God ; which will have (as to Matter 
of Conſcience) the ſame Effects as if there really were one. 

To thisI anſwer, There is a mighty Difference between this, and the Caſe of 
a ſuperſtitious or prejudiced Religioniſt: For the one, when he is convinced (as 
he often is) of his Miſtake and Folly, will be eaſy and quiet. 

Bu T here we find theſe Things very plain. 

THAT the greateſt Scoffers at Religion, ſuch as the Roman Emperors, Tibe- 
rius and Caligula, have not been Proof againſt the Pangs of Conſcience, and their 
guilty Fears. That thoſe that have ſtudiouſly made it their Buſineſs to diſengage 
themſelves from all Senſe of Duty, have not been able to do it ; but ever and 
anon theſe natural Sentiments would return upon them. 

AND further, thoſe that have pretended upon Philoſophical Principles to have 
already done it, as to the Stings of natural Conſcience, and the guilty Fears that 
iſſue from it, have been juſt like, if not worſe, than other Men. 

So that it is plain, the Notions of a God are either fo firmly imprinted upon, 
and fo throughly rooted in the Nature of Man; or at leaſt by a neceſſary and 
unavoidable Reaſoning from the Works of God to his Exiſtence, do fo ſtare them 
in the Face, that they cannot eaſily be obliterated, but convince Men, whether 
they will or no, that there is a God. 7 5 | | 

Bu T, indeed, if we conſider this Matter well, we ſhall find there cannot be 
any ſuch thing as Conſcience, nor any juſt Ground for a Senſe of any moral Obliga- 
tions, without the Suppoſal of a God. —_— 

. SOME may tell us, it may be, that theſe Obligations may ariſe from the Nature, 
Reaſon, and ſeveral Relations of Perſons and Things, antecedently to our ſup- 
poſing them agreeable to the Will of God. | 

Bu x this, though it may be found a Fitneſs and Agreeableneſs of Virtue to the 
Nature of Things, yet it is far from ſuperinducing any Obligation, and laying a 
Foundation for Natural Conſcience. 

W & may ſee then what Friends the Atheiſts are to Civil Society, and how much 
they conſult the Good of Mankind, when they aſſert that which in the true Con- 


| ſequence of it, looſes the very Bonds of Duty, and ſets every one at liberty to 


do what they lift, to injure and wrong their Neighbours as they pleaſe. | 
No doubt there does appear a general Fitneſs and Agrecablenefs in virtuous 
Actions ; and it would be an honourable and a generous thing, fo far to 

FN I _ conſult 
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conſult the general Good of Mankind, as to practiſe accordingly : But, alas! Hancock. 
how weak an Incitement will this Point of Honour be to Virtue and Juſtice, 4 "VY 


without the Belief of a God. 


Tu Atheiſt is ſo ſenſible that what I now aſſert is a juſt Conſequence, that 
he is not aſhamed boldly to aſſert, That there is (antecedent to human Laws) no 
real Difference between Good and Evil, no moral Obligation. 

Mx Hobbes tells us over and over, That there is nothing ſimply or abſolutely 
Good or Evil; nothing in it's own Nature Juſt or Unjuſt. That Good and Evil 
are only Names that ſignify our Appetites and Averſions. Spinoza has ſeveral 
Paſſages exactly to the ſame Purpoſe. And Mr Blount tells us, That Virtues that 
Men extol fo highly, are not of equal Weight and Value in the Balance of 
Nature. 

IAN not very careful in citing what they ſay, for it will be hard to abuſe them 
in this Caſe, by ſaying worſe Things than are to be found in their Writings. 


Bu T, by thoſe Gentlemens Leave, they herein contradict the general Senſe 
of Mankind. 


For though there may be ſome difference in the Sentiments of Men in ſtatin 


ſome nicer Caſes in practical Things; yet, in the greater Lines of Duty, all 


Mankind agree. Who ever thought it was all one, whether we worſhip God, or 
blaſpheme him ? Or, if this be not a proper Inſtance for the Atheiſt, who pretends 
to think there is no God; we may aſk. him, Is it all one, to honour our Parents, 
or to affront them ? To love and oblige our Neighbour, or to kill him? To be 
merciful, or cruel? To be kind to our Brother, or rob and ſpoil him ? 


Is there no Obligation as to any of theſe Things, but what comes from human 
Laws? 


IN DEE p, if theſe Vices were eſtabliſhed by never ſo many human Laws, 
would that make them juſt and reaſonable ? 
Bu T theſe Atheiſts think they ſolve the Matter, by telling us, That it is neceſ- 


ſary Men ſhould, for Peace and mutual Security, enter into civil Society, and 


make mutual Contracts; and that ſuperinduces an Obligation to Juſtice and 
Virtue. 

WELL, if it be neceſſary that theſe Things ſhould be ſecured by civil Con- 
tracts, ſure there muſt be an antecedent Obligation to them: And if they be ſo 
neceſſary to the Good of Mankind, that Public Peace cannot be maintained with- 
out them, it is a ſign they were good in themſelves before. 

Bo T we may aſk theſe Men, How it comes to paſs, that there lies ſuch an 
Obligation upon Men to keep their Contracts when they are made? | 

I T ſeems we muſt ſuppoſe there is ſomething good and evil in itſelf : It is not 
all one, to keep our Contracts, or to break them. And why may not all the 
other greater Inſtances of Virtue be as good as this ? | 

Ox what Reaſon can be given, why we ſhould be more obliged to this, than 

any of the other ? = 
Tux Truth is, unleſs we ſuppoſe what the Atheiſt pretends to deny, a God, 
our moſt ſolemn Engagements and Contracts will ſignify but little; and when we 
think it our Intereſt to do it, we may as eaſily break them, as make them. 

THE Sum is, Virtue, Juſtice, Sc. moral Good and Evil, is founded in the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things; and iſſues from thoſe Relations we ſtand in to 


God and one another. We may be ſure, if there be, as we believe there is, a 


Juſt and Holy God, that did make, and does govern the World, it is agreeable to 
his Will, that his rational Creatures ſhould govern themſelves according to the 
eternal Rules of Reaſon. And, I think, we may ſafely aſſert, That thoſe Rules 
that eſtabliſh the greater Inſtances of Virtue and Morality, are as plain, clear, and 
undoubtedly certain, as any Principles in Philoſophy, or any Propoſitions in 
Mathematics can be. And therefore the Atheiſt, (let him talk what he will of 
the Obligation of human Laws, and of keeping Contracts) he really diſſolves the 


very Bonds of civil Society, turns the World into a Foreſt of wild Beaſts, and is a 
public Enemy to Mankind. | ew RS 


ANOTHER 
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Hancock. ANOTHER Argument that may be brought to prove the Being of a God, are 
ſome extraordinary Phenomena that prove there are Inviſible Beings, whoſe Power 
exceeds what we can obſerve of the ordinary Courſe of Nature. 

SUCH are theſe that follow; Apparitions, Witches, Demoniacs, Prodigies, 
and Prophecies. 

THESE, I confeſs, do not directly and fully prove the Being of a God: Be- 
cauſe they more immediately ſometimes proceed from Beings, (though of greater 
Power than Men, yet) in Power inferior to the Supreme God. | 

Ir we can convince the Atheiſt, that there is an Inviſible World, a World of 
Spirits, of Beings ſuperior to Man, and that do not depend on Matter; he will 
be almoſt forced to acknowledge One Supreme, Independent, Omnipotent Spirit, 
that is the Maker and Governor of that Inviſible World, If we can thus take the 
Outworks, the Fortreſs in which he defends himſelf will not hold out long. 

Tur Atheiſt ſeems well aware of this, for he ſtarts at the very Mention of 
any of theſe extraordinary Phenomena, and muſters up all his Forces to attack the 
firſt Appearance of any ſuch Things. 

AND I confeſs, I cannot look upon any one thing as a ſurer ſign that the Age 
we live in hath a Twang of Atheiſm, than the ſo common Diſbelief of ſuch 
extraordinary Occurrences as are above the Power of viſible Nature. 

Bu r above all, I cannot but wonder at thoſe that pretend to believe the 
Scriptures, by which all theſe Things are plainly aſſerted, and yet generally ridicule 
and run them down, | 

I T cannot be denied, there are many falſe and feigned Stories of ſuch Things; 
and therefore it well becomes wiſe and prudent Men, not to be too haſty in 
believing them, 

B u T it does not therefore follow, but there may be ſuch Proof, and (no doubt) 
ſometimes is ſo, as may and ought to ſatisfy a wiſe and cautious Man of the Truth 
of ſome Matters of Fact of this Nature. 

A M an would not preſently conclude, becauſe there are a great many Cheats 
that pretend fair, therefore there is no Truth among Mankind: Or, becauſe there 

| are a great many Fables interſperſed in Hiſtory, that all Hiſtory is fabulous. Or, 
that becauſe there 1s a great deal of bad Money, that there is none good. Neither 
would one conclude, that becauſe ſome People have been deceived by a weak and 
fearful Imagination, and ſome others have impoſed upon the World out of De- 
ſign ; that therefore the wiſeſt, and moſt curious and conſiderate Men, that have 
ſometimes pretended have received full Satisfaction as to theſe Things, have either 
themſelves been deluded, or deſigned to impoſe upon Mankind. 
Bu x to ſpeak more particularly as to Apparitions. We have ſo many Inſtances 
of them in Holy Scripture; (and we hope the Atheiſt himſelf will at leaſt allow 
that to be as credible as other Hiſtories: ) Almoſt all Hiſtorians ſo abound with 
them, and we have ſo many authentic and well-atteſted Inſtances of them in 
modern Times, that I think it is very abſurd and unreaſonable, wholly to deny, 
or ſuſpe& the Truth of them, | | 
NoR is it neceſſary that we ſhould be able, or fit we ſhould be required, to 
give an Account of all the Difficulties that occur about them. As for inſtance, 
whether Apparitions (ſuppoſing ſome of them to be true) be the Spirits of Men 
departed, or any other Spirit. For what End and Deſign God may permit them 
to appear; whether upon any particular Reaſons that might concern them or their 
Relations in this Life. What Power they have of aſſuming Bodies, whether Real 
or only Appearances; and of what Nature thoſe ſuppoſed Bodies are; how they 
put them on, and what becomes of them when put off, whether they are con- 
denſed Vehicles, or of any other Nature: Theſe, and many other curious Que- 
ſtions, we are not bound or able to anſwer. 
Wx know ſo little of that intermediate State of Souls departed, that we cannot 
pretend to ſay much about it. e OL | 
THis indeed we believe, that there is no Occaſion for ſuch Apparitions 
now, either to make any new, or to confirm the old Revelation. Ve have 
Moſes and the Prophets; a Revelation well atteſted and confirmed already; 


and 
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and they that will not hear them, neither will they be perſuaded, though one roſe from Hancock. 
the Dead. W 
Bu T yet we cannot ſay, but there may be occaſion, (fo far as God ſees fit) b 
ſome ſuch extraordinary Occurrences, to convince a Sceptical and Infidel Age, 
that there are inviſible Powers, when they are ſo commonly denied and run down, | 
by many that would be thought to have more Wiſdom and Philoſophy than the — | 
reſt of Mankind. 1 
For my part, I cannot ſee why thoſe that believe there ever were Apparitions, 
(as thoſe that believe the Scriptures muſt) ſhould deny there are any ſuch now ? 
Or why the Atheiſt, that pretends to build all Knowledge upon Senſe, ſhould 
deny ſuch ſenſible Appearances, (if well and ſufficiently atteſted) unleſs he will 
leave Mankind no Knowledge at all. 


As to that Queſtion, Whether there be any ſuch thing as Witches or Wizards; 
that is, Perſons that deal with the Devil, or have Familiar Spirits, I think there is 
no great Reaſon wholly to doubt of it. 

I KNOW the Common People are too forward in their Cenſures as to this 
Matter; and it is like, many may have been thought to be ſuch, that are not; 
and it is not unlikely ſome may have been condemned by raſh Judges, or igno- 
rant Juries, without any juſt Occaſion, 

Bu rT ſtill I think, when Scripture is fo clear in the Point, when there are 
ſo many authentic Hiſtories of Perſons that have been fo accounted, even b 
the wiſe and ſober part of Mankind, and that have confeſſed themſelves to be 
fo, I think it is abſurd wholly to deny it. | 

As to Scripture, I confeſs we are told the Word in the Original ſignifies 
Poiſoners; and ſuppoſe it be fo, that will not do the Buſineſs: For what 
ſhall we fay to thoſe Scriptures that mention thoſe that have Familiar Spirits? 
What ſhall we fay to the Witch of Endor, conſulted by King Saul? where we 
have an Inſtance of a Witch and an Apparition together. For whatever Spirit 


it was that appeared, an Apparition there was, and raiſed by a Witch ; which 
is enough to our Purpoſe. | 

Bu x it may be the Atheiſt will laugh at Scripture Hiſtory ; let him then enquire 
impartially into Matter of Fact, and I believe he will find authentic Hiſtories 
of thoſe that have been counted, even by the diſcreet and ſober part of Man- 
kind, Witches, that have, by the Power of Evil Spirits, done things above the 1 
ordinary Power of Nature. | Bl 

As to the Queſtion, Whether there be any Demoniacs or no ? The Scripture, 
ſo far as we will believe that, is clear in the Matter; We read, our Saviour caſt out 
many Devils, and ſuffered them not to ſpeak, becauſe they knew him. 

IT is ſaid indeed by ſome Writers, that this was a common Form of Speech 
uſed by the TJews of that time, for thoſe that were diſtempered in their Bodies. 
But beſides that Scripture is clear againſt it, Foſephus himſelf aſſures us, the Jes . 
were of another Opinion, 1 

AND many Inſtances we find recorded by the moſt learned Phyſicians, ſuch 
as Sennertus, Fernelius, and others; of Perſons, that after all the beſt Judgment 
they could make, and Means they could uſe, they could not but judge to be 
poſſeſſed by Evil Spirits. 1 

Now when ſuch Perſons do not only diſcover Secrets, and declare Things | 1 
paſt, but future alſo, and beſides this, ſpeak in Languages they had never {oY 
learned; we cannot think ſuch to be mere Madmen, but rather that they are 1 
poſſeſſed by Evil Spirits. e 

I conFEss, the Roman Church (though perhaps they may afford us ſome In- | 1 
ſtances of Perſons too well acquainted with Evil Spirits; and ſome of their pre- h 
tended Saints have not without ſome Reaſon been ſuſpected;) yet they have fo 
tired the World with their Apparitions of Saints, and their pretended Demoniacs, 1 
that perhaps that has not been the leaſt Occaſion of the Scepticiſm of the preſent wy 
Age as to theſe Things; nothing being more common than for Men to run 
from one Extreme to another, from groſs Superſtition to open Infidelity. 
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WELL, upon the Whole, I think there is no Reaſon we ſhould deny there 
have been, and ſometimes ſtill are- Apparitions of Good or Evil Spirits ; or that 
there are ſuch Perſons as we call Witches, Wizards, Magicians, or Conjurers, 
that deal with Evil Spirits, or Demoniacs that are poſſeſſed by them. 

Amn o ſo far as there is Evidence enough to ſatisfy any rational Man from theſe 
extraordinary Appearances, that there are inviſible Powers, we may be well pre- 
pared for, and ſtrongly inclined to the Beliet of God. 

An vp particularly; as, if there be good Spirits that are the Guardians of Man- 
kind, it ſeems very probable that they were made by, and depend upon, and do 
Service to one infinite, eternal, 3 Spirit: So, on the other hand, if there be 
a great Number of evil and malicious Spirits, of ſo great Power and Might, it 
will be hard to ſuppoſe they ſhould not do more Miſchief in the World, but 
that there is an infinitely wiſe, good, and powerful Spirit, that ſuperintends the 
Affairs of the World, ſets Bounds to the Power and Malice of ſuch evil Spi- 
rits, and without whoſe Permiſſion they can do nothing. 


I now come to ſpeak ſomething of Prodigies and Prophecies, but eſpecially of 
thoſe real and unqueſtionable Miracles recorded in the Holy Scriptures, done by 
Moſes and the Prophets, and by our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and his 
Apoſtles. 

iP to Prodigies; That ſuch wonderful Works have often happened in the 
World, as are above (what we can obſerve of) the ordinary Courſe of Nature, 
and muſt be attributed to ſome inviſible Powers of greater Might than any 
Agents we are acquainted with ; we have the concurrent Teſtimony of the beſt 
Heathen Authors. To aſſert theſe to be wholly fabulous, is little leſs than to 
call in Queſtion the Verity and Authority of all Hiſtory. 

Now theſe, as I ſaid before, (at leaſt many of them) do not directly prove a 
God; but they are a certain and undeniable Proof of ſuch inviſible Powers, the 
Acknowledgement of which will naturally lead to the Belief of a God. 

ANOTHER Thing fit to be inſiſted on in this Caſe, is, Prophecy. We 
find by Experience, that the wiſeſt Men, affiſted by the Power and Sagacity of 
mere Nature, cannot certainly tell us what will be on the Morrow. | 

Wren we find therefore ſuch Predictions made by any Men as come to paſs, 
we _ well conclude they were aſſiſted by ſome extraordinary Inſpiration, or 
Revelation. : 


The Heathen Writers, and particularly Cicero, argue thus: Si eff Divinatio, 


funt Dii; If there be any ſuch thing as Divination, or Foretelling future Things, 


there muſt be Gods. 


Now, of thoſe Things that are told before they come to paſs, there are two 
Sorts. 


I. SUCH as are foretold but a little before, and whoſe immediate Cauſes are 
then in being. 

AND theſe (we can eaſily believe) may be foretold by the natural Sagacity, or 
Knowledge, of Finite Spirits, whether good or bad. ä 

Fo they, ſo far as God permits, by their Inviſibility and Agility, may be 
privy to the Deſigns of rational and free Agents, and may know Things that 
happen in far diſtant Places, or are deſigned by the moſt cloſe Politicians; and 
ſo be capable of foretelling things beyond the Reach of the wiſeſt Men. 
Ap this kind of Prophecy is at leaſt, as I faid before, an Evidence of in- 
viſible Rational Powers; the Extent of whoſe Knowledge far exceeds that of 
Mankind, and fo may lead us a good way towards the Belief of One Infinitely 
Wiſe and Intelligent Spirit, that is, God. | 
Ox, 2. The Things foretold may be ſuch as are to come to paſs in far diſtant 
Ages to come: And, as far as we believe any fach Prophecies made and fulfilled, 
{o far we muſt be convinced that there is a God. 
Fon we cannot eaſily believe, any finite limited Spirit, can, by any natural 


Sagacity, foretel Things to come to paſs, at the Diſtance of ſome hundreds 
or thouſands of Years. : 


I 


N ow. 
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Now, not to mention the Pretences made by prophane Hiſtories to ſome ſuch Hanceci 
Things, we that are Chriſtians firmly believe, that there have been Men endued 
with ſach a Prophetic Spirit. Witneſs the Prophecies recorded in Scripture of 
the Meſſias, nay that of Damel concerning the Succeſſion of the Four great 
Empires, ſo clear and plain, (as to ſome Things at leaſt,) that ſome of the antient 
Writers againſt the Chriſtians not being able to deny it, have been fo bold as to 
pretend, they maſt be written after the things were come to paſs. 

Now I take ſuch Prophecies as theſe, to be a moſt itrefragable Witneſs of the 
Being of God; it being utterly impoſſible that any Man, or indeed any finite 
Spirit, ſhould foretel Things at ſuch a Diſtance, without fome ſpecial Revela- 
tion from ſuch an Infinite and Omniſcient Being as we ſuppoſe God to be. 

As to thoſe true and proper Miracles that have been (if we believe our Religion) 
done by Moſes and the Prophets of old, and by our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
under the Goſpel-Diſpenſation ; as they are certain Proofs of the Truth of our 
Religion, ſo they at the ſame time prove the Being of a God. 

For whatſoever extraordinary Work proves the Truth of a Revelation from 
God, muſt at the fame time prove the Being of that God whoſe Revelation it is. 

Or theſe there are two ſorts. | 

1. Suso Works as are above the Power and ordinary Courſe of Nature, though 
not above the Power of ſome inviſible Spirits, of greater Might than Man- 
kind. Now theſe at leaſt prove (as I have faid before) an inviſible World 
of Spirits, and ſo lead us to the Belief of a God. 

Ok, 2. They are ſuch Works as are above the Reach of any Creature, 
and fo are proper only to God: And theſe are a direct and full Proof of the 
Being of a God. 

SOME (it may be) here may aſk, Why Miracles are ceaſed, and are not Wrought 
now as well as formerly, to confirm our Belief of a God? | 

To which I anſwer ; That it is hard to ſay, whether they be totally ceaſed, 
n 

Bur if they be fo, it is becauſe the Chriſtian Revelation is ſufficiently con- 
firmed already, ſo that there is no ocaſion for the Continuance of this mira- 
culous Power in the Church, for the Confirmation of the Truth of our Reli- 

ion. 
: AND as to the Belief of a God, the Exiſtence and Attributes of God are [6 
y_ from his Works, that we need not any farther Confirmation of the Truth 
Or them. 

HowEveR, ſo far as Miracles may be looked on as a Proof of a God, thoſe 
that have been already wrought are a ſufficient Evidence of this Truth. 
| ImicnrT here inſiſt on ſome other Metaphyfieal Arguments to prove the 
Being of God, and which may have (if well eonfidered) foine Weight in them: 
But becauſe it is my Deſign, as near as I can, to propoſe only ſuch Arguments, 
and in ſuch a way too, as may be obvious to the Underſtanding of all, I ſhall 
otnit them, and ptoceed now to cofiſider the Objections that ate made by the 
Atheiſts againſt the Being of a God, 2 

AND I ſhall chuſe to fank thoſe Objections that ate advanced by the Atheiſts, 
under the ſeveral Heads of the Attfibutes that thoſe that believe a God uſually 
aſcribe to him, and to which they ſeem moſt directly to be oppoſed. 

AND here in the firſt place, the Atheiſt is ſo bold as to aſſert, That we have 
no Idea at all. That the Word Gd is 6nly an empty Sound, a Name that ſignifies 
nothing, a Word that has no Idea belongs to it. | 

T4 1s bold Aſſertion is no leſs than ati open Aﬀont to the common Senſe and 
Experience of Mankind. 

Fon do we not find, that the genetality of Mankind have ſome ſich Notion 

of God as this, That he is a Being of abſblute Perfection, ot a Being of the 

moſt perfect Power, Knowledge, and Goodhefs? Or (if you will) yet more ex- 

plicitly, a moſt perfect Undefſtanding, Being, or Mind, exiſting Himſelf ftom 

Eternity; and the Cauſe of all other Things: That he is himſelf independent; 
that all Things elſe depend on him. 
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I's not this a ſufficiently clear and plain Idea of God?) 

Do not we find by Experience, that there are Words in all Languages to 
ſignify ſuch a Being? And that though thoſe Words many times differ in Sound, 
as much as any one Word can well differ from another; yet the Idea and 
Notion they are applied to ſignify, is very much the ſame all over the 
World. | 

Nay, the Atheiſt himſelf cannot deny, that he has at leaſt ſome ſuch Notion 
of a God; elſe how comes he to deny there is any ſuch thing? 

Fo the Argument returns upon himſelf; and as he objects againſt the Theiſts, 
that when they talk of, and aſſert a God, they aſſert they know not what; fo 
it is no leſs true, that when the Atheiſt denies a God, if he have no Notion 
at all what is meant by the Word God, he denies he knows not what. 

FoR certainly, it is as neceſſary to have ſome Notion of a Thing to the 
denying, as well as to the aſſerting the Exiſtence of it. 

Nay indeed, the Atheiſt in this Point confutes himſelf : For one Account 
he gives of the Opinion that there is a God, is a certain feigning Power in the 
Mind of Man, whereby it can, by compounding and dividing it's own Ideas, 
form a Notion or Conception of Things impoſlible, of Things that neither were, 
are, nor ever will be. 

N ow he himſelf muſt grant, there is in the Mind of Man a Power at leaſt 
of forming an Idea of ſuch a Being as we call God, as well as other Things; and 
therefore it muſt be a wild Aſſertion to ſay, we can have no Idea of God. 

Bur I have ſpent too much time on ſo extravagant a Notion, 


Trex Atheiſt inſiſts further on another Argument much of the like Nature; 
and that is, what the Theiſts ſay and confeſs of God, That he is Incompre- 
henfible ; and ſo, according to his wiſe way of Reaſoning, muſt be nothing. 

To which I anſwer ; | 

1. THERE is a great Difference between Apprehenſion and Comprehenſion ; 
between any Thing's being inconceivable, and incomprehenſible ; between knowing 
nothing of a Thing, and knowing all that is to be known of it. 

Wx ſhould count that Man very abſurd that would aſſert, a good Anatomiſt 
knows nothing of the Body of Man, becauſe he cannot exactly tell the Ends and 
Uſes of every minute Part of it. Or, of a Scholar, that he knows nothing of 
Natural Philoſophy, becauſe there are ſome Phenomena that baffle the beſt Phi- 
loſophers. Or of a Seaman, that he knows nothing of the Sea, becauſe in ſome 
Places he cannot fathom the Depth of it. | 
I is true, we have no juſt and adequate Notion or Idea of the Eſſence of 
God ; but we do and may clearly know many of his Attributes, at leaſt that ſuch 
Attributes do and muſt belong to ſuch a perfect Being. 

2. IT is one thing to know the Exiſtence, and another to know the Eſſence 
of Things. 

Mos T we conclude we ourſelves have no Bodies, becauſe we do not exactly 
comprehend the whole Oeconomy of an Animal ? Or that we have no Souls, be- 
cauſe we cannot diſcover the naked Efſence of a Spirit, nor how it is and can 
be vitally united to the Body ? Or that we do not ſee and hear, taſte and ſmell ; 
becauſe we cannot tell what it is in theſe external Objects that affects our Senſes, 
or how they do it? 

So in the Caſe before us, we have ſuch weighty Arguments to prove the Being 


of a God, as may convince any Man that is not an obſtinate Sceptic, and ſuch 


as mult prevail with us, though we knew much leſs of the Attributes of God than 
really we do. | 
Tris Truth, that there is a God, ſhines upon us from the Creatures like 
the Sun in the Firmament ; but as if we gaze too much on that glorious Lumi- 
nary with our bodily Eyes, we ſhall be fo far from ſeeing into it's Nature, 
that our Eyes may be dazzled, and we may loſe our Sight by looking at it : 
; 
80 
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So here, though as the par ſays, Rom. i. The eternal Power and Godbead Hancock 
of the Divine Nature, be clearly ſeen by the things that are made; yet we muſt WWY 
not pretend to look too wiſhly upon that Glory, leſt we become vain in our Imagi- 
nations, and our Minds be ſtruck blind with the Luſtre of it. | 

GoD is not inconceivable, though he be incomprehenſible : We may know 
that he is, agg we ſhould not know what he is: We may know ſomething 
of him, though tar from all that is to be known: We may be aſſured of many 
of his Attributes and Properties, though we cannot have any adequate Notion 
of his Eſſence: We may know enough of thoſe Attributes, if not to ratify 
our Curioſity, yet to ground our Worſhip and Obedience. 

; I T is not to be expected we ſhould comprehend the Eſſence of God, when 
. 1 we do not perfectly underſtand the Eſſence of any thing in the whole 

orld, 

We have a great many ſorts of material Objects daily before our Eyes; 
and we are apt to fancy we know a great deal of them; but it is in a great 
meaſure Prejudice, and we take things upon Truſt, without a due and thorough 
Examination of the Grounds and Meaſures of our pretended Knowledge. 

Wr hear and ſee, and taſte, and ſmell, we reaſon and diſcourſe, we. move 
and walk; and perhaps all this while, if we are put to it, cannot give any 
tolerable Account how we do ſo, nor of the true Reaſon how and why we 
move ſo much as one of our Fingers. | „ | 

AND ſhall we think to ſearch into the Depths of the Divine Nature, or muſt 
we not believe there is a God, unleſs we can do ſo ? 55 „ 

TE Atheiſt makes a mighty Noiſe againſt Spirits, immaterial and incorporeal 

Beings, as unintelligible Things. But will he pretend to tell us exactly wherein 
the Eſſence of Matter, his darling Deity, conſiſts? 
Ox calls it Extenſion, a Property that, for ought any one knows, belongs 
to empty Space as well as Body. Another calls it reſiſting Bulk, or impene- 
trable Subſtance ; but this ſeems to be only with reſpect to itſelf: There may, 
for ought we know, be a great many ſorts of Beings, that may penetrate the 
Bulk of Matter. f a „„ 

THe Truth is, we are deceived by the Appearances that Matter makes to 
our Senſes, into a fond Opinion that we know a great deal of it, when perhaps 
we may know as little of the true Eſſence of Body, as we do of Spirit. 

THERE is no Reaſon therefore the Atheiſt ſhould argue againſt the Being 
of God, becauſe we own him to be incomprehenſible. 1 55 

ANOTHER Attribute, or rather Mode of the Attributes of God, is that of 
Infinity. | . 5 

1 . the Atheiſt quarrels with, and tells us, the Word Infinite ſignifies no- 
thing in that which is ſo called; that he that calls any thing infinite, does but 
attribute an unintelligible Name to a no leſs unintelligible Thing. 

Bor if we conſider what is truly meant by Infinite, when applied to God, 
we ſhall find neither the Name nor Thing is truly unintelligible. 

Nov there is a Negative and Poſitive Infinity. 
"A NEGATIVE Infinity. TT WEE SY 1 

So we ſay Number is Infinite, becauſe whatever Number we ſuppoſe, we may, 
by adding more Units, make it greater. So we may fay Matter is Infinite, be- 
cauſe ſuppoſe what Extent we will of it, we may yet add to it, and ſuppoſe a 
greater. 80 Time is Infinite, becauſe if we ſuppoſe any definite Number of 
Years paſt, we may yet ſuppoſe more ; or if we ſuppoſe Millions of Ages to come, 
we may yet ſuppoſe more to ſucceed them. | 25 f 

| THERE is likewiſe a Poſitive Infinity, and this we apply to Gd. 

By which we do not mean, that God is every thing that is or can be, for 
then every thing would be God, or at leaſt a Part or Property of him ; which 
ſcems to be ſomething like Spznoza's Notion of God. | 

"Fork God, (if I may fo ſpeak) though Infinite, is as it were limited and 
bounded by the Perfection of his Nature. He that ſhould ſay God were a Body, 
would derogate from his Excellency and Perfection. 
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—D God, is to be aſcribed to him in the higheſt degree that can be ſuppoſed ; but 


Nox when we call God Infinite, do we mean that every thing we attribute to 


in ſuch a degree, as is conſiſtent with the trueſt and higheſt Perfection. 

Tubus, when we ſay, God is infinite in Mercy; we mean only ſuch a degree 
of Mercy, as is conſiſtent with the Perfection of God, as he is a juſt Governour. 
For, as Juſtice without the Mixture of Mercy would be ſevere Tyranny, fo 
Mercy without Juſtice would be Folly, 

THrvs, when we ſay, God is infinite in Power, we mean only, that God can 
do every thing that is poſſible and fit to be done; every thing that does not 
imply a Contradiction to the Truth of Things, or to the Excellency and Recti- 
tude of his Nature and Will. | 

So that we ſee, the Attributes of God are as it were bounded and limited 
by one another; and the Excellency of the Divine Nature is chiefly ſeen, in the 
glorious Harmony that may be obſerved among them. | 

Ir is eaſy to ſee, from what I have laid down, what is the true Notion of 
Infinite, when we apply it to God. 

I T is neither more nor leſs than abſolute Perfection. When we fay, God is 
infinite in Power, we mean perfect in Power; that he can do all Things that 
are. poſſible and fit to be done: And fo of the reſt. 

So that though (at firſt ſight) this Term of Infinite may ſeem a little dark and 
intricate ; yet, if we attend to the true Senſe and Meaning of it, it will appear 
eaſy and obvious to the meaneſt Underſtanding. 

B u i becauſe this Term of Infinite is moſt eſpecially (and perhaps moſt pro- 
perly) applied to Two particular Attributes of God, his Immenſity, and Eternity; 
I ſhall here take occaſion to fay ſomething of them. God's infinite Preſence is 
his Immenſity, and his infinite Duration is his Eternity. 

As to his Omnipreſence, though we cannot pretend to underſtand the Manner 
how he is preſent in all Places, yet not only Scripture, but Reaſon aſſures us 
he is ſo. 

T a AT Objection the Socinians make againſt the Omnipreſence of God, from 
impure and naſty Places, is frivolous; for it ſuppoſes God to have Senſe as 
Animals. | 

TH x greateſt Difficulty, is, to conceive God's Immenſity, without Diviſibi- 
lity into Parts; and how the Divine Effence can be whole every where. 

I THINK it is not fafe for us to define any thing as to the Modus of this 
Immenſity of God; and freely to confeſs, that upon this, as well as other Ac- 
counts, the Nature of God is to us Incomprehenſible. But 

1. IT ſeems moſt rational to conclude, That the moſt perfect Being muſt 
1 every where; not included in, or limited by any Place, nor excluded out 
of any. 

2. 1 1 ſeems very clear, That ſuch an Extenſion as we find Bodies have, that 
infers Diviſibility into Parts, is an Imperfection, and below the excellent and 
perfect Nature of God. And therefore, if God be every where, he muſt be ſo 
in ſome more perfect Manner than that of corporeal Extenſion: For the Eſſence 
of God, whatever it be, muſt be ſimple and indiviſible. 

3. Tre Difficulty of conceiving the Omnipreſence of God without Diviſi- 
bility, is no greater than that of conceiving a finite Spirit, that we ſuppoſe to 


be in this or that Place, and not in any other at the fame time. 


For unleſs we ſuppoſe ſuch a Spirit to be in a Mathematical Point, the ſame 
Objection about Diviſibility will ſtill return. 

AND therefore the Socinians, who own finite Spirits, have not at all mended 
the Matter, by ſuppoſing God to be only in Heaven as to his Eſſence, and every 
where only as to his Power and Energy. | 3 

Fo R beſides, that it ſeems abſurd to feparate God's Power from his Eſſence, 
and no leſs abſurd to make him a finite and limited Spirit; there will be the ſame 
Objection againſt the Simplicity and Indiviſibility of his Eſſence upon their Sup- 
poſition, as there is upon our ſuppoſing him Omnipreſent. 1 


UNLE SS 
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UNnLEess (as I think ſome of them are not very averſe to) they ſuppoſe God: as Hancock. 
the Anthropomorphites did, to be only a vaſt great Body of human Shape; and VV 


then indeed they effectually deſtroy both his Simplicity and Immenſity. 


. Nay, it ſeems as inconceivable, how God's Power and Providence be ever 
where, when his Eſſence is confined to a certain Place; as it is, how he can be 
every where whole and entire. 


Fon if he be only in Heaven, we muſt either ſuppoſe that he hath Crea- 
ted an Infinite Number of Finite Spirits, to whom he leaves the Govern- 


ment of this Lower World: This was (as we find in Hefiod) the Opinion of 
ſome of the Ancient Heathen : 5 

Ox elſe we muſt ſuppoſe, he acts upon this Lower World only by the Me- 
diation of Matter, as the Sun in the Firmament. And tho' this Suppoſition 
may be Conceivable as to ſome few Phenomena, yet we can no more con- 
ceive, that the whole Scheme and Extent of Providence can be accounted for 
this way, than we can have any juſt Notion of the Manner of the Omnipreſence 
of God. 

Bu T there is a greater Difficulty yet; and that is, How God can be faid 
to Preſerve and Uphold all Things in their Being, if he be not Omnipre- 
ſent ? | 

For tho' we might ſuppoſe God to keep the World in Motion, by acting 
upon it at a diſtance by intermediate Matter; yet it is utterly unconceivable, 
how he can by the Influence of any intermediate Matter, conſerve Things in 
their Being, when he is not preſent with them. Os 

I conFEss, according to the Opinion of thoſe who think there is requiſite 
a Poſitive Influx of an Omnipotent Cauſe, to Annihilation as well as to Crea- 
tion; this would not be fo great a Difficulty. 

Bur I rather incline to think, that without the continual Power of God 
exerting it ſelf in Conſervation, as it did at firſt in Creation, all Things would 
fall to their firſt Nothing. | 

AND the Scripture ſeems to favour this Opinion, when he tells us, that 
God wpholds all things by the word of his Power, Heb. i. And the Apoſtle, 
Acts xvii. ſays, In him ue live, and move, and have our being. 

THro' the Greek Particle , according to Hebraiſms very common in the 
New Teſtament, hath a great Variety of Signification ; yet in this Place it 
ſeems to be very Emphatical, and to imply not only the general Conſerving Power 
of God, but his Intimate Preſence with all his Creatures. 

HowEvVeR, as I ſaid before, if we have this (as I think, Juſt) Notion of 
the Conſerving Power of God, it is utterly impoſſible to conceive it can be, 
without his Omnipreſence. The Atheiſt perhaps will be apt to ftart the 
forementioned Objection, againſt the Exiſtence both of an Infinite and Fi- 
nite Spirit too ; but (I think) without all Reaſon : For when ſuch an Ex- 
tenſion as implies Diviſibility is plainly an Imperfection, and the very 
Ground of thoſe Mutations and that Corruption that Material Beings are 
liable to; methinks it is highly probable there are nobler Beings, whoſe Eſ- 
ſences are Simple and Indiviſible. And if we allow any ſuch Finite Spirits, 
notwithſtanding this Objection from Extenſion and Diviſibility; I ſee no Reaſon 
why we may not ſuppoſe an Infinite and Omnipreſent One too. gl 
As to the Attribute of Eternity, the firſt Queſtion is, How we muſt con- 
ceive of the Eternity of God ? | | 8 3 
Tur Common Definition given of Eternity is, that it is Interminabilis vitæ 
fota fimul & perfecta paſſeſſis. . | Andes 

Tu x Schoolmen generally, and not a few of our modern Authors, interpret 
this Definition ſo, as to aſſert that there is no ſuch thing as Succeſſion of paſt, 
preſent, and to come, in the Eternity of God; but that it is rr ſimul, al at 
once, an Eternal nunc ſtans, an Eternal Now, NS OT 
80 that according to them, there muſt be an Eſſential Difference in the, Du- 
ration of God, from that of the Creatures, dts | 
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Hancock. On xs think that this, if it be not an abſurd, yet it is at leaſt an unintel- 
WW _ Notion, and never to be cleared up, ſo as to make it intelligible to, or 
O 


any Uſe againſt the Sceptick or Atheiſt. That we may as well ſuppoſe a 
Point commenſurate to a Line, as ſuch a nunc ſtans to a Perpetual Duration. 
That we may as eaſily ſuppoſe the Immenſity of God to be a Point, as his 
Eternity an i nſtant. 

TuESE Men think it ſufficient to aſſert, That God has as full and com- 
prehenſive a Knowledge of all Things paſt, preſent, and to come, with one 
View of his Underſtanding ; and that Things to come are as much ſubject 
to his Knowledge, and his Powerful Guidance and Direction, as if they were 
all at once actually preſent to him. That as long as we ſecure the 
Immutability of God, and believe that God neither gets nor loſes any thing 
by a Succeſſive Duration; that he is the ſame yeſterday, and to day, and for 
ever ; their Notion of Duration, or Time, will ſerve as well to all the Pur- 
poſes of God's Excellency and Perfection, as that of the other. 

AND indeed it ſeems, that Time (as related to any particular Being) is 
nothing but the Duration of it ; which ſeems to have no relation at all to 
the Reſt or Motion, to the Mutability or Immutability of the Subject of 
that Duration. | 

ONLy when we come to compare the Duration of one Thing with that 
of another, we are forced to meaſure their common Duration by ſome Re- 

lar Motion; by the certain, conſtant, and regular Proceſs of which, we may 
Judge of that Duration. WER 2 
Bor if any judge this will not clear the Matter, and that there muſt be 
ſuch an Eſſential Difference between the Duration of God and the Creatures, 
and that not to aſſert it would derogate any thing from the Excellency and 
Perfection of God; I ſhall not diſpute the Point with them. | 

THrarT God is Eternal, is plain; for Something muſt be Eternal, or elſe 
Nothing could be at all. If God be not Eternal, he can never be at all : 
For certainly, tho if we ſuppoſe ſuch an abſolutely Perfect Being as God is, 
to be Eternal and Self- exiſtent, we may eaſily grant him to be the Author 
and Cauſe of other Things: | Yet if we ſuppoſe' him not to be Self-exiſtent, 
or (which is all one) Eternal, we are ſure upon that Suppoſition, he can 
never be at all: It being utterly impoſſible, that any thing that was not before 
ſhould come into Being without a Cauſe; and we are ſure, nothing in the 
World can poſſibly be the Cauſe of ſuch a Being as God is. 
Nay indeed, the Atheiſt himſelf cannot have the Confidence to object any 
thing againſt the Being of God, upon account of our aſcribing to him this 
Attribute of Eternity; when he muſt own, that ſomething muſt be Eternal, 
and he himſelf attributes Eternity to dull and ſenſeleſs Matter, the moſt imper- 
ect of all thoſe Things that deſerve to be called Beings. by 9175 

AND therefore we find, the Atheiſts do not object againſt the Exiſtence of 
a God, becauſe we ſay he is Eternal; but that they may ſhew, there is no 
need of an eternal God to ſolve the Phenomena of Nature; and that they 
may not be forced to acknowledge ſuch an Eternal Being as God is, they 
WH this Eternity to other Things, which they ſubſtitute inſtead of a 

As 5 5 op 5 
1. All forts of Atheiſts agree in this, that they aſſert Matter to be Eternal, 
Ingenerable, and Incorruptible. „ 3 1 

SOME ſu > the Atoms, or ſmall Particles of Matter, by infinite Mo- 
tions and Eſſays, at length by Chance fell into this Regular Frame. This was 
the Hypotheſis of the Epicureans. ee ES ET rae 

-OTHERs, much to the ſame Purpoſe ; That out of the Power of Matter 
were generated Forms and Qualities; as Anaximander. ©  _ 
Orks; That not only Motion, but Life, Senſe, and . Underſtanding, 
is included in Matter, and Natural to it. Theſe are called the H [ylozoiſts, 
or thoſe that aſſert Life belongs to Matter as Matter. 
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OTHERS there are, that aſſert there is One Common Regular (tho' Senſe- Hancect, 
leſs and Unintelligent) Plaſtick Nature; that forms Matter into this Regular /VV 
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Frame: And theſe were the Stoical Atheiſts. | 
As to the Eternity of Matter, I have theſe two Things to aflert againſt the 
Atheiſts. | 

1. THAT it ſeems very Rational to conclude, That Matter did not Exiſt 
from Eternity. 2. That if it did, it will be ſtill as difficult to give any to- 
lerable Account of the Regular Frame of the World, as it was before. 
1. THAT it is much more probable, that Matter did not Exiſt from Eterni- 
ty; but was Created by God. And that if we confider, 

1. THAT it is agreeable to Reaſon to conclude, That there is but One In- 
dependent, Self-exiſtent, Eternal Being. The very Notion of Independent and 
abſolutely” Perfect, which is very near allied to Self-exiſtent or Eternal, ſeems 
to imply Unity in it ſelf. | 

2. Tur very Suppoſal of Independency, Abſolute Perfection, Omnipotence, 
ſeems to imply, That all other Beings muſt (as to their Exiſtence) depend 
upon that One Independent, abſolutely Perfect, Self-exiſtent, or Eternal Be- 
ing; and conſequently, that Matter, as to its Exiſtence, cannot be Self-depen- 
dent, but muſt originally come from that One Independent, Self-exiſtent, Eter- 
nal Being, that we call God. | | 

3. IT is reaſonable to think, the lower and meaner any thing is in the 
Rank of Being, the more likely it is to be dependent upon ſome more Noble 
Being. 
| Now mere dull and ſtupid Matter, diveſted of all noble Forms and regu- 
lar Frame, the rudis indige/taque Moles of Matter, is the meaneſt of any thing 
we know in the Rank of Being, and therefore moſt likely as to its Exiſtence, 
to depend upon ſome ſuch Noble and abſolutely Perfect Being as we ſuppoſe 
God to be. 3 

4. BEING it is moſt rational to believe there is but One Eternal, Self- 
exiſtent, Independent Being, it is much caſier to ſuppoſe that God created 
Matter, than to make a kind of God Almighty, as all Atheiſts do, of fuch 
a dull and ſtupid thing as Matter is; and to ſuppoſe it ſome way or other 
(no body knows how) not only to be That out of which, but by which, all 
things were made. | 

IN DEE D Spinoza makes it plainly appear, that Matter is his God. 
He tells us, that Exiſtence is included in the very Nature and Notion of 
Subſtance; and that the Exiſtence of it is an Eternal Truth ; that there 
is but one Subſtance: That Subſtance is infinite: That there neither 
is nor can be any Subſtance but God; for no Subſtance can be pro- 
duced, nor can one Subſtance produce another. That the eſſential Pro- 
perties of Subſtance are Extenſion and Cogitation, And becauſe he muſt aſſert 
but One God, he makes Subſtance indiviſible, (that is, there is no Vacuum) 
and that it is not compounded of Parts; and that all the ſuppoſed Parts are only 
modally diſtinguiſhed. 

So that it is plain Old Stratos Ghoſt, tho' he hath been dead ſo long ago, 
begins to walk again. This is but the old Hylozoick Hypotheſis, (with ſome 
ablurd Additions) That Life, Senſe, and Underſtanding is eſſential to Mat- 
ter; ſet out Witha great Pomp of precarious Definitions, and pretended Demon- 
{trations, in the Mathematical way. | 

For when he tells us there is but One Subſtance; and that there is no 
Subſtance but God; and that the eſſential Attributes of this Subſtance are 
Cogitation and Extenſion; by this Subſtance he muſt mean (and it 1s 
plain from his Book he does fo) Corporeal Subſtance or Matter to be his 
God. | | 


I now come to the Second Thing, and that is, If we ſhould ſuppoſe Mat- 
ter to be Eternal, yet that will not at all ſuperſede the neceſſity of believing 
a God: It being utterly impoſſible to give any tolerable Account of the 
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Hancock. Frame and Fabrick of this World, (tho' Matter were Eternal) without the 
UV. Suppoſal of a God. 


It cannot be denied, but moſt the Ancient Philoſophers that we have an 
Acquaintance with, held the Eternity of Matter; ſuch as Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and others. | 

THey generally make Two Principles, Mind and Matter. 

AND if any ſhould think fo now, I ſhould be far from charging them with 
Atheiſm, as long as they own and believe a moſt Perfect Intelligent Being, 
that preſides over the Motions and Mutations of Matter, and by its power- 
ful Operation produces out . of it ſuch an orderly and regular Frame, as 
that of the World that is now before us, and preſerves and governs it when 
it is made. 

Ax p here it may be worth our while to conſider, what Account the Atheiſt 
gives of this regular Frame of Things, without ſuppoſing a God. | 

And the firſt Suppoſition is that of Democritus and Epicurus, That all 
Things came not from any Mind and Underſtanding, but from fenſeleſs 
Nature and Chance. 'That after the various infinite Motions of the Atoms 
and Particles of Matter, wherein all Tricks were tried, and all manner of 
Forms experimented; they came at laſt to ſettle in this Orderly and Regular 
Frame of Things, we ſee before our Eyes. 25 


BuT as to this Hypotheſis, we may conſider, That it may ſeem one of 
| | the moſt abſurd Things in the World, to attribute that to mere Chance, in 
1 which there appears plain Footſteps of the Higheſt Wiſdom. 
| TULLY ſomewhere tells us, That the Order and Conſtancy of the Heaven- 
ly Motions, can neither be aſcribed to Nature, nor Fortune; but is full of 
the higheſt Reaſon and Wiſdom. | 
AND in another place; What can poſſibly be clearer, ſays he, than when 
we look up to Heaven, that there muſt be ſome Deity, of a moſt excellent 
Mind and Wiſdom, by whom theſe Things are governed? And again ; 
THarT all the Parts of the World are ſo framed, as they could neither be 
fairer to the Sight, nor better for Uſe. 
AND therefore he concludes; He ſcarce deſerves the Name of a Man, that 


aſcribes them to Chance, and does not ſee in them the Prints and Footſteps of 
the Higheſt Wiſdom. 
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2. I T is utterly impoflible, that ſuch a Regular Frame, where there is ſuch 
vaſt and infinite Variety of Noble Creatures, ſhould ever ariſe by the mere 
Caſual Motions of the Parts of Matter. It might, as far as we can ſee, move 
for endleſs Ages, before it could hit on any one ſuch Species of Animals, as 
we find fo vaſt a Variety of in the World. | 

Wr have a famous Paſſage even of Mr Hobbes himſelf (it is a little Won- 
der how it came to drop from him) to this puropoſe ; They, ſays he, that 
can look upon all the Parts of an Animal, and yet not ſee they were made 
and adapted to their ſeveral Offices by ſome Mind; I/ profecto fine ments eſſe 
confines ſunt, they muſt be thought not to be Men. themſelves. Hobbes de 
Hom. C. 1. 

AND if it be out of the Power of Caſual Nature ever to light upon any 
ſuch Regular Syſtem as that of any one Animal, how much midke upon fo 
infinite a Variety of Regular Syſtems of Matter, as are to be found in the 
Heavenly and Earthly Bodies we daily ſec, and others perhaps in other Orbs 
that we know nothing of. 

Ir we ſee any excellent and regular Piece of Art, (as for inſtance, a fair 
| Structure, or a fine Picture ;) we preſently think of and admire the Skill of 

the Artificer, tho' we do not know who he is, or did not ſee him work. 
How much more Reaſon is there we ſhould believe the ſame of the Works 
of Nature, that are ſo incomparably more accurate and artificial, that all the 

Art that ever was ſhewn in the World (put it all together) comes not near that 
of the Structure of the meaneſt Animal; why, I fay, ſhould we not think there 
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is a Divine Artificer, or an infinitely Wiſe God, tho' we do not ſee him Hancock. 


work? 

TULLY ſays, If the Caſual Concourſe of Atoms can make a World, why 
can it not make a Porch, a Temple, an Houſe, or a City, which are ſo much 
eaſier than that? | 

Ir any (ſome Hundred Years hence) ſhould aſſert of this Noble and State- 
ly Fabrick where now are, That the Stones, Brick, Lime, Mortar, and 
Timber, met together by mere Chance, and ranged themſelves without the 
help of any Hands or Engines, without the Art or Contrivance of any 
Architect, into this Stately Regular Frame in which now they are; he 
would only deſerve to be laughed at for his Folly. 


Ver this is a Thouſand times eaſier than the Epicurean Suppoſition, of the 
World's being made by Chance. 

IF all the Men upon the vaſt Continent of Europe, Afa, and Africa, 
were ſtruck blind on a ſudden, and required to meet together in the Plains 
of Meſopotamia; how many Ages (if they could be ſuppoſed to live ſo long) 
might they wander up and down before it were done? Yet this is infinite- 
ly eaſier than what the Democritick Atheiſt would have us think is a poſſible 
and plauſible Account of the Beginning of the World without a God; 
(i. e.) That blind and ſenſeleſs Matter, ſhould (tho' it were by never fo 
many Millions of Caſual Motions) ever meet and fix in ſo many Regular 
Syſtems, as we ſee in this Noble Fabrick of the World. 


So that we may well conclude the Hypotheſis of the Epicurean Atheiſt is 
utterly impoſſible. 

How comes it to paſs, that in ſo many Thouſands of Years, as far as 
Hiſtory informs us, no new Species 'of Being, ſuppoſe 'of Animals, have been 
produced ? | 

CHANCE is ſo irregular a thing, that we may as well ſuppoſe it to produce 
Hundreds and Thouſands more Species of Beings out of Matter, as thoſe 
it is ſuppoſed to have produced already. 


AND therefore we may well conclude, that fince no new Species have 


been, as far as we can tell, produced for ſo many Thouſand Years, thoſe 
that are already, depend upon the Will and Wiſdom of ſome ſuch Intel- 
ligent and Powerful Being as we ſuppoſe God to be; and not upon the 
mere caſual Motions of blind and ſenſeleſs Matter. 

4. Nox is there any account to be given, why and how the World ſhould 
ſo long continne in ſuch a regular Frame as now it is, and we are ſure 
for ſome Thouſands of Years it has been, without any conſiderable Alte- 
ration. 


Ir Chance had made the World, in all probability Chance would long ere 
now have marred it too. 

Nok is there any Reaſon to think, if the World by ſome unimaginable 
Chance had ſome time hit into this regular Frame, that it ſhould have con- 
tinued ſo, tho' it were but the Space of one Day, much leſs for ſo many 
Thouſand Years; and that it does ſo, upon the Epicurean Suppoſition, is 
the greateſt Chance in the World, next to the making it by Chance. 

Fok ſince by the very Suppoſition, Matter is indifferent to all Motions, 
and its Motions are merely caſual, the Motions of the Atoms and Parti- 
cles of any quantity of Matter, that by Chance has hit into a regular Sy- 
ſtem, muſt be ſtill caſual; and there will be a much greater Tendency in 
the Motions of that particular Syſtem to a Diſſolution of the Syſtem, than 
there was or could be in the general caſual Motions of Matter to the making 
of it. | 

INDEED the Epicureans talk of a certain Gravitation in Matter, that the 
ſuppoſe is the Principle of its Motions : But this is in a fort to ſuppoſe the 
World made before it was made: Nor could there be any Gravitation of 
Matter, or Tendency in it to a Center, when probably there were no Centers; 
nar could the World be made by Chance, without a great many other ſorts 
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Ir the Atheiſt ſhall ſay, The preſent Frame of the World is moſt eaſy 
and natural, and therefore continues as it is; how will he prove it, - or what 
Reaſon can he give why it is ſo? [3.198 

I May with much more Reaſon. ſay, That on his Suppoſition there is no 
ſuch thing as Nature : For Nature, in the loweſt Senſe and Signification of it, 
muſt denote a fixt and regular State, and proceſs of Motions, of Generations 
and Corruptions ; but upon the Epicurean Suppolition there can be no ſuch 
thing. i | N 
I - we mean indeed by Nature, a diitin&t Powerful Intelligent Principle, 
that by its Power and Energy preſerves and continues the preſent Frame of 
the World; this is what we would have the Atheiſt believe; i. e. a God. 
But then we ſay, that if the World cannot be continued in this beautiful 
and regular Frame, without ſuch an Intelligent Principle as they may call 
Nature, and we call God; much leſs could it be made without it. But if 
we could ſuppoſe, that by the infinite variety of the caſual Motions of the 
Parts of Matter, there could in ſome lucky Moment happen ſuch a regular 
Frame as that of this World; yet it could ſcarce continue a Moment, 
without ſuch an Alteration as would be deſtructive of the Beauty and Harmony 
of it. | 

AND therefore we cannot but think Des Cartes much too bold, when only 
ſuppoſing that God had impreſſed upon Matter at firſt ſuch a quantity of Motion, 
he takes God along with him no further, but pretends to tell us how the 
World might be made, or rather. make, itſelf. | 

AND though we cannot accuſe him of Atheiſm, yet we think his Hypo- 
theſis has too great a Tendency to it, and borders too much on this Epicurean 
Account of the making of the World. | 

Nor would I have any think the Time is ill ſpent in expoſing this 
Hypotheſis : For though our Modern Atheiſts do not ſo much inſiſt on the 
Epicurean Scheme directly and explicitly; yet it is eaſy to ſhew, that all the 
other Atheiſtical Hypotheſes that ſhut God out of the World, muſt be derived 
from and grounded upon this. 

AND yet the Democritick Atheiſts are fo ſenſible how weak and inſufficient 
this Account is, of ſuch a Glorious and Regular Syſtem as that of this World, 
that they tell us for their Excuſe, there are infinite Worlds beſides this ; 
though (it may be) not one of them ſo exactly uniform and regular as this is. 
This is gratis dictum; it is enough for us, that we know ſuch a World as this 
we live in could never be made by mere Chance, without ſome Wiſe and 
Powerful Being guiding and directing the Motions of Matter. 


THe next Atheiſtical Hypotheſis, is, that which derives all Things from 

dead and ſenſeleſs Matter, by way of Forms and Qualities, | 
THr1s is very much of the fame Nature, and liable to the fame Exceptions 
with that of the Democritick or Epicurean Atheiſts. | 
FoR if theſe ſuppoled Forms and Qualities be really any thing diſtin& 
from Matter, they muſt either proceed from ſome diſtin&, intelligent, gene- 
rating Principle: And if the Atheiſt ſuppoſe this, he muſt ſuppoſe a God: 1 
On they muſt be made by ſome Native Energy, that is ſuppoſed to be 

innate in Matter. And this Suppoſition falls in exactly with the Hylozoick 
Hypotheſis, that makes Life itſelf Natural to Matter; and is to be ſpoke to 
when we come to that Hypotheſis. Or elſe theſe Forms and Qualities muſt be 
educed out of the Power of Matter; and this muſt ſtill be (if we ſuppoſe 
no God) by the mere Caſual Motions of the Parts of Matter : And then 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to be only ſo many Appearances to our Senſes, ariſing 
from the infinite variety in the Figure, Site; and Motion of the Parts of Mat- 
ter. And this falls in with the Epicurean Hypotheſis : So that there 1s no Occa- 
fion I ſhould ſay any thing more of the Abſurdity of this Eypotheſis. 
| THe 
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Tre third Suppoſition is, That all Matter is endued with a natural Plaſtick antes. 


Life, neceſſary, ingenerable, and incorruptible. 

Tu 18 Suppoſition has indeed a cloſe Connection with Atheiſm : For if 
Matter have ſuch a ſelf- active Power, as to improve itſelf into Life, Senſe, 
conſcious Underſtanding, and Self-enjoyment ; there needs no God. 

THr1s is indeed a very wild Aſſertion, and therefore though very anciently 
affirmed by Strato, yet never gained any Reputation, till lately revived by 
ſome modern Atheiſts. 

THr1s is indeed to ſuppoſe Matter perfectly wiſe, when it has no Know- 
ledge at all, as far as we can diſcern by Experience and Obſervation. To 
ſuppoſe Matter, and every Particle of it, to underſtand all its own Congruities 
and Capacities ; which we muſt ſuppoſe, if we ſuppoſe it to form itſelf into 
Plants or Animals, is indeed to ſuppoſe it to have a greater and more perfect 
Knowledge before its Formation into the ſeveral Species of Being, than it has 
after, and to know that which the moſt Rational Beings know little or 
nothing of. 

Nay indeed, if all Matter as Matter is endued with Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding ; what Account can be given why the whole Maſs of Matter ſhould 
not become Animals, and we ſhould have nothing but Senfitive or Rational 
Beings in the World ? 

Na, we might drive this a little further, and ſay as ſome have done, 

That the OI itſelf may be a great Animal, or (as Spinoza ſeems to ſup- 
ſe) a God. 

a T ſince all theſe Suppoſitions are fo abſurd in themſelves, and fo plainly 

contrary to Experience; we may well conclude, That Life, but eſpecially 

Senſe and Underſtanding, are diſtin from Matter, and above the Power 

of it. 

Bu T of this I ſhall ſay more in another Place. | 

THE Fourth Atheiſtical Suppoſition is that of ſome of the Stoicks; That 
there is One Common, Regular, and Methodical, (but Unintelligent) Plaſtick 
Nature, that is the Cauſe of this Regular Frame of Things. 

Ir they mean by Plaſtick Nature, the Courſe of Nature, they muſt return 
to ſome One of the foregoing Suppoſitions ; That all Things were generated, 
either by mere Chance, and the foftuitous Motions of Matter, or by ſome 
Native Life and Energy in Matter; and ſo they aſſert nothing diſtin& from 
the reſt of the Atheiſts. | | 
Ix they mean by Plaſtick Nature, ſome Active Principle diſtinct from Mat- 
ter; I think, they in effect give up the Cauſe of Atheiſm. For, 

1. IT is as impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that any ſuch Unintelligent Plaſtick Na- 
ture ſhould be fo conſtant and regular in its Operations, as we ſee it muſt 
be by the Frame of the World; without depending on, and being guided by, 
ſome Superior Intelligent Nature; as it is to ſuppoſe the World made by Chance, 
or to proceed from any Native Life and Energy of Matter. 


2. IF we can ſuppoſe One Vegetative, Unintelligent, Plaſtick Nature, 
diſtin from Matter; why may we not ſuppoſe ſuch a Rational, Intelli- 
gent, Powerful Being as God is? And to be ſure, it is much eaſier to be- 


lieve ſuch a Being to be the Cauſe of ſuch a Regular Frame as that of this 
World, than ſuch a Blind and Senſeleſs Nature as the Stoical Atheiſts ſup- 
poſe to be the Cauſe of it. 

AND thus I have faid ſomething very briefly of the ſeveral Accounts the 
| Atheiſt gives of the Exiſtence of this World without a God: And upon the 
whole it will appear, there is no Reaſon at all to believe (from what Account 
the Atheiſt gives of the Exiſtence of the World) that there is no God; 
and that we may well conclude, that there is a God, that is the Creator, and 
Maker of the World. | | | | 

And I ſhould now come to ſpeak of thoſe Objections, that are made by the 
Atheiſt againſt what we attribute to God, as we ſuppoſe him to be the Maker 
of the World. | 
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Hancack, By T before I do this, I might ſpeak a Word or two, whether the World 
it ſelf, not only as to the Matter, but as to the Form of it too, may not be 
ſuppoſed to be Eternal. 7% 8! 

Now as to this Eternity af the World, there may be two Suppoſitions; the 
one ſuppoſes a God, and the other not. : 

1. Some that have aſſerted the Eternity of the World, ſeem to have ſuppoſed 
it to he fo, by way of Emanation from the Divine Nature, as Light is from 
the Sun. | 

Tr1s ſeems to have been the Opinion of qe a who though he aſſerts 
the Eternity of the World, yet ſo plainly in other places owns a God as the 
Cauſe of it, that one cannot but think he was of the Opinion, That the World 
it ſelf was Eternal, by way of Emanation from God. | 

T #18 is indeed an abſurd Opinion, as making God a neceſſary Agent, and 
diſcarding all Liberty and Freedom in the Will of God, as to the Creation of 
the World. But however, they that hold this, cannot ſo properly be called 
Atheiſts. | 

SoME have pretended likewiſe, That the World might be in the Form it 
now is, from Eternity. | 

Bur this ſeems abſurd ; it being hard to conceive an Eternal Succeſſion of 
any ſort of Motions, (for inſtance, thoſe of the Heavens,) or of Generations and 
Corruptions, ſuch as thoſe of Animals on Earth: Our Thoughts will naturally 
lead us to ſome beginning of them. | 

Ir is true, we can eaſily have a Notion of the Eternal Exiſtence of ſuch an 
immutable Being as God is ; that is, that there never was a Time when he was 
not: But it muſt be confeſſed, that it is very hard to apply this to any Succeſſion 
of Motions and Generations ; and therefore it appears at firſt ſight abſurd to 
ſuppoſe the World, in the ſtate it now is, was Eternal. 

I ConFegss I cannot inſiſt upon this as alone an infallible Demonſtration 
of the Being of a God, and the Creation of the World : But I muſt fay it is 
much eaſier to apprehend the Eternity of ſuch a Perfect and Immutable Being as 
God is, than to apply that Notion to the World collectively conſidered, or to 
any Beings that are a part of it; the very Frame and Conſtitution of which 
ſuppoſe many Motions and Mutations, which in their own Nature imply a Be- 
ginning ſome time or other of ſuch Motions and Mutations, 

AND therefore I cannot but think (though we ſhould ſet aſide Revelation) 
it is much more rational to conclude the World had a Beginning, and that it 
ſome time or other was made by ſuch an infinitely Powerful and Wiſe Being 
as we ſuppoſe God to be. 

Buer here the Atheiſt makes an Objection againſt the Poſſibility of Creation, 
by alledging that common Rule in Philoſophy, Ex nihilo nibil fif; Out of 
nothing can be made nothing. | 

As to which Maxim, we may firſt conſider what is the Senſe of it. And 
it is this; That no real Eſſence can begin to be, that was not before, without 
ſome material Cauſe, or without ſome pre-exiſtent Matter, out of which it muſt 
be made. And in this true Senſe of the Propoſition we may juſtly believe it is 
a falſe Propoſition. For, | 

1. Many of the Ancient Philoſophers did not think ſo. It is plain, many at 

leaſt of the Platoniſis did believe Human Souls, as that they were Eſſences 
diſtinct from the Body; ſo, that they were created by God out of nothing; 
that is, they were made without any pre-exiſtent Matter out of which they 
were made. | 
A p therefore they muſt needs underſtand that Maxim in Philoſophy, Ex 
nihilo nibil fit, Nothing can come from Nothing, only of thoſe Productions 
that are made according to the ordinary Courſe of Nature ; none of which are 
made without ſome pre-exiſtent Matter. | 

2. I think there is a great deal of Reaſon we ſhould diſtinguiſh between what 
is done by the ordinary Courſe and Power of Nature, as now eſtabliſhed ; 
and what may be, or is not impoſſible to be done, by an Abſolute, Unlimited, 
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Infinite Power. It is not very reaſonable for us to pretend to determine what Hance. 
can or cannot be done by the moſt Perfe& Power. | any 

3. AND this will appear the more reaſonable, if we conſider we can never 
prove, That to ſuppoſe Something to be produced from Nothing (that is, 
ſome real Eflence to begin to be, that was not before, without any pre-exi- 
ſtent Matter, by the Power and Energy of ſome Cauſe,) implies a Contra- 
diction. at 

I'T is true, it implies a Contradiction, that a Thing ſhould be and not be, 
at the ſame time ; but not at all, that a Thing that was not before ſhould begin 
to be ; if there be (as for ought we know there may) ſome Cauſe of ſufficient 
Power to produce it, though there be nothing out of which it is made. 

THESE Arguments will be the more cogent, if we conſider there are a 
great many Operations in Nature, that as they have been all along thought by 
the beſt Philoſophers to be above the Power of Material Beings ; ſo may be 
ſufficient to convince a Rational Man, that there are Subſtances diſtinct from 
Matter, and that were not made out of it, but probably by the immediate 
Power and Energy of ſome infinitely Powerful Being, ſuch as we believe God 
to be. 

AND if we are convinced that there are ſuch Immaterial Beings, diſtinct 
from Matter, created out of Nothing by ſome infinitely Powerful Spirit ; we 
may much more eaſily ſuppoſe, Matter it ſelf, (that is a much leſs noble and 
excellent Being, than thoſe other by their Operations appear to be ; ) was at 
firſt made out of Nothing by the Power of God. | 

Bu r of theſe I ſhall ſpeak in another Place. 

Wx are apt indeed, in our Diſputes both in Philoſophy and Divinity, to run 
up every thing that we do not underſtand the Modus of, to a Contradiction; 
as the Atheiſt will (no doubt) do all Creation out of Nothing, from this 
received Principle in Philoſophy, that ex nibilo nibil fit; Nothing can come 
out of Nothing. 

T Is comes from our want of conſidering, That Contradictions are onl 
clear in thoſe Propoſitions, whoſe Terms being truly underſtood, the Aſſertion 
does deſtroy the very Suppoſition. As if we ſhould ſay, The Whole is leſs 
than the Part: This (if we mean it in the fame reſpect) plainly implies, the 
Whole not to be the Whole, and the Part not to be a Part. 

Bur there are (and may be) Ten Thouſand: Things, poſſible or impoſſible, 
that we do not know enough of them to ſay, whether they be ſo or not; 
we cannot diſprove them, by ſhewing that they imply a Contradiction. 

Or this kind, I ſuppoſe the Thing in queſtion to be. For though it be a 
juſtly received Truth, That according to the natural and ordinary Courſe of 
Generations and Corruptions, Nothing is made out of Nothing, or without 
Pre-exiſtent Matter; yet there is no Reaſon at all we ſhould carry this fo 
far, as to deny Creation out of Nothing, to an Infinite or moſt Perfect 
Power, 


Nay indeed, the Atheiſt is guilty of more abſurd Suppoſitions than 
this. 

Trex Epicurean Atheiſt, that aſſerts the World was made by the Caſual 
Motions of Matter, if he do not ſuppoſe ſuch a Principle as God is, he muſt 
ſuppoſe that Motion originally came from Nothing ; or that either all the whole 
Maſs of Matter, or at leaſt ſome Parts of it, contains in it a ſelf-moving 
Principle; which yet he denies to God, the moſt Perfect Being. 

THrosE Atheiſts that ſuppoſe Forms and Qualities, muſt either fall in 
with the Epicureans, and confeſs they are only Modifications of Matter; or 
they muſt ſuppoſe them generated out of nothing, and corrupted again into 
Nothing. 185 | 

Tr wn that ſuppoſe Life, Senſe, and Underſtanding, to reſult from Matter, 
do (in effect) ſuppoſe it to ariſe from Nothing; the nobleſt and higheſt 
Thing in the World, to come from the. baſeſt and meaneſt : When we * 
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Hancoct. plainly by Experience, that the nobleſt and moſt active Kinds of Matter have 
no ſuch things. 


Tos that aſſert a blind, ſenſeleſs, Plaſtick Nature, in effect aſſert, 
That the Higheſt and Nobleſt Effects of Wiſdom reſult from Nothing; at leaſt 
from a Cauſe utterly inſufficient for the Production of them; that is, from a 
mere dull, lumpiſh, ſenſeleſs Nature. . 

Ap all this muſt be ſuppoſed to be done without any efficient, at leaſt 
any intelligent Cauſe at all: Which one would think ſhould be a wilder 
Suppoſition, than to ſuppoſe that Something may come from Nothing, by the 
Power and Efficacy of an Infinite or moſt perfectly Powerful Being, ſuch as 
we believe God to be. 

W ELL, (in ſhort) it is certain, Nothing can come from Nothing, without 
ſome Powerful Efficient Cauſe : But that there is no Cauſe ſo Perfect in 
Power, as to be able to produce Something out of Nothing, or out of no 
Pre-exiſtent Matter, may be aſſerted, but can never be clearly proved by the 
Atheilt, 

AND here it may not be amiſs, to ſay ſomething of that which thoſe that 
believe a God aſcribe to him ; That he is the Original of Motion ; as to which, 
I think, we may aſſert, 

THAT an Infinite Series of Dependent Motions is impoſſible ; and that it 
is a falſe Aſſertion of Spinoza and others, That whatever Body is moved, muſt 
be moved by another, and that by another, and ſo on without end. 

Fo R no Number of Motions can be actually infinite; we muſt at laſt come 
to a —_— of Motion. 

' AND therefore, wherever the Motion begun, or whenceſoever it originally 
came ; whether we ſuppoſe it from a Body, or ſome other more Noble Being, 
that Being muſt have in itſelf a ſelf- moving Principle. 

N ow lure, it is much more reaſonable to aſcribe the Original and Beginning 


of Motion, to ſuch a Perfect Being as we ſuppoſe God to be, than to ſuch a dull 


and ſenſeleſs Thing as Matter. 1 

AND it is ſo far from being true, (as the Atheiſt boldly aſſerts,) That a 
Spirit cannot a& upon Matter ; that (according to the trueſt Idea we can get 
of Matter) it is impoſſible that any Part of Matter can be the Firſt and Origi- 
nal Motor, or begin any Motion, without being firſt moved by ſome Being or 
other, that has in it a ſelf- moving Principle; which to all appearance Matter 
cannot have. | 


B v T here ſome object, that Motion is Natural to Matter, 


\ 


HERE we muſt enquire, What thoſe that aſſert this mean, when they ſay, 


Motion is Natural to Matter ? 


Do they mean, that Motion is Natural to all Matter ? Then muſt all Mat- 
ter be naturally and conſtantly in Motion, and fo there would never be any 


„ 


Reſt in any Parts of Matter, and conſequently there could be no Productions in 


Nature, nor any fixed State of Material Things. 

Do they mean, that Motion is Natural to ſome Parts of Matter; as for in- 
ſtance, to the finer and more ſubtile Parts of it, ſuch as Des Cartes's Materia 
primi Elements? | ** 


Tris may eaſily be granted, when there is really ſuch a ſubtile Matter : 
But it may juſtly be queſtioned, 


1. Whether ſuch ſubtile Particles be originally in Matter? Or whether they 


did not rather come from that Motion that was impreſſed upon, and conſerved 


and carried on in the vaſt Bulk of Matter, by the firſt Original of Motion, 


that is, God? Or, 3 
2. Whether it be any thing to the Atheiſts purpoſe to aſſert this, when it is 
ſo plain to Reaſon, that this ſubtile fiery Matter, ſuppoſed to pervade all the 
groſſer Bulk of Matter, cannot do any thing without the powerful Influence of 
of ſome Higher Being, towards the making ſuch a World as this is. 
+ T o be ſure, this Materia ſubtilis, that Des Cartes ſuppoſes to be in perpe- 
tual Motion, (and therefore, if Motion be Natural to any Matter, it is to 


this z) 
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this;) could never itſelf have been. generated by the mutual Attrition of the Hancect, 
groſſer Parts of Matter, without the ſpecial Influence of ſome Superior Being, WY, 

carrying on thoſe Motions, | 

Bur (it may be) thoſe Men that aſſert Motion to be Natural to Matter, 
will fay, they mean not actual Motion, but a Conatus, or Tendency to Motion 
in Matter. 

Ir they mean by this Tendency to Motion, only a Natural Fitneſs or A 
titude for Motion; this is eaſily granted: But then this is nothing to the pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, and muſt ſtill ſuppoſe ſome Original Motor, ſome Original of 
Motion diſtinct from Matter. 

Ir they mean ſomething more yet by this Canatus or Tendency to Mo- 
tion, and ſuppoſe this to be in all Matter as Matter; either they muſt ſup- 
poſe an equal Tendency of the Parts of Matter, every way at the ſame 
time; and then this will be but to ſuppoſe all Matter to be perfectly at Reſt, 
and that there can be no ſuch thing as Motion in Matter. 

For when there is an equal Tendency of one Part of Matter this way, 
and of the adjacent Part of Matter the contrary way, and ſo of every Part 
of Matter every way; this is indeed to ſuppoſe there is no Tendency to Mo- 
tion any way; or at leaſt if there be, it is to no purpoſe, and can never 
produce any Motion at all in Matter. This is much like a late Notion and 
Aſſertion in Philoſophy, That every thing attracts every thing; which is in 
effect to ſay, that nothing attracts any thing. 

OR if they ſuppoſe the Parts of Matter to tend one way more than ano- 
ther, they muſt ſuppoſe all the Parts of Matter to tend the fame way : And 
though they ſhould ſuppoſe this, it is, very queſtionable, whether they can 
produce any Motion, without ſome Vis impreſſu, which ſuppoſes an Original 
of Motion. | 

Or if we could ſuppoſe any ſort of Circular (or Direct) Motion to be begun 
in Matter, by. any Native Gravitation of it, or ſuch a Tendency of Matter 
directly to ſome Center; this can never be ſuppoſed to produce any ſuch Mixture 
of Matter, as we plainly fee is neceſſary to the Production of the ſeveral Species 
of Beings in thg World. | 

InDEED, if we ſhould grant all that ſome modern Philoſophers do or can 
aſſert, or even ſuppoſe, concerning Motion's being Natural to Matter ; we are 
come no further than the very Beginning of the Epicurean Hypotbeſis. 

AND therefore this Suppoſition will not at all ſerve the Atheiſt, unleſs he 
could ſhew it poſſible, that the mere Caſual Motions of the Parts of Matter, 
can (without ſome Intelligent Mind, and All-powerful and Wiſe Being) ever 


| bit upon ſo Orderly and Regular a Frame as that of this World. 


So that admit what Suppoſition we will, it is clear enough, that the World 
was Created; and that it could not ever come to be as it is, without ſome 
infinitely Wiſe and Powerful Being, ſuch as we believe God to be. 

.AND thus I have done with thoſe Objections that the Atheiſts make againſt 
the Belief of a God, as to his being ſuppoſed to be the Creator of the World, 
and (which is much the fame) the Original, the Source and Fountain. of all the 
Motions of it. | | 

IT $sH0ULD now come to confider thoſe ObjeQions which are made againſt 
the Being of a God, with reſpect to another Attribute that all that believe a 
God aſcribe to him, and that is Omniſcience, or perfect Knowledge and 
Wiſdom. 13 
Bur becauſe the Atheiſt muſt own there is ſach a thing as Knowledge and 
Wiſdom in the World, and yet is unwilling. to own a God, that is, a Being 
Omniſcient, or of moſt Perfect Knowledge and Wiſdom, he muſt ſome way or 
other aſcribe this Knowledge to meer Matter, and affert there is no ſuch thing 
as immaterial or incorporeal Beings in the World. 

BeFoRE I proceed any further therefore, I muſt ſay ſomething as to that 
grand Objection the Atheiſt makes againſt the Being of a God, as he is ſuppoſed 
to be a Spirit, or an incorporeal and immaterial Being. | 
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Hancock, LE T us conſider therefore what is the Opinion of the ancient and modern 
Atheiſts as to this Matter. | 

BOT H Plato and Ariſtotle, Sextus Empiricus, and Lucretius, aſſure us, there 
were many of Old that thought there was but one Nature ; that there is no- 
thing but Body, and that all other things are but the Paſſions and Affections of 
that. 

So that our modern Atheiſts are not the firſt Inventors of this Notion, they 
only tread in the Steps of the Ancients; only they have a little refined' upon 
ſome of their Notions, and expreſs themſelves with ſomething more of Confi- 
dence in the Matter. f | 

Tubus Mr Hobbes tells us, That to aſſert immaterial Subſtance, is not Error, 
but Nonſenſe; that to talk of incorporeal Subſtance, is as much as to ſay an 
incorporeal Body; and becauſe he muſt for Faſhion fake own a God, he aſſerts 
God to be a moſt pure, ſimple and corporeal Spirit. 

SPINO ZA aſſerts as much, though not in expreſs Terms, yet in juſt Con- 
ſequence, when he tells us there is but one Subſtance ; that there is no Sub- 
ſtance but God, whoſe eſſential Attributes are Extenſion and Cogitation ; fo 
that according to him there muſt be no Subſtance, but Matter, only one of 
the eſſential Properties of this Matter is Cogitation as well as Extenſion. 

Bu r, on the contrary, we believe that there is in the World a Subſtance 
or Eſſence diſtinct from and much more noble and excellent than that of Mat- 
ter or Body, and particularly that there is one infinite and moſt perfect Eſſence 
or Subſtance that we call God. 5 

I T is plain the Scripture tells us that God is a Spirit, and ſpeaks every where 
of Angels or good Spirits, and Devils or evil Spirits, of the Souls of Men as 
diſtinct from the Body. | | Key 

No R can what either Mr Hobbes ſome Time ago, or ſome other later Authors 
have ſaid to elude thoſe places of Scripture that ſpeak of theſe things, ſo much 
as put any tolerable Gloſs on their Opinion. | 

AND it is no leſs plain that the Generality of the ancient Greek and Roman 
Philoſophers own immaterial or incorporeal Subſtances, and plainly diſtinguiſh 
between Mind and Body, between the paſſive and active Principle. 

AND even thoſe of them that ſeem to think Matter to be eternal, yet 
plainly own there muſt be a powerful active Principle they call Spirit or 
Mind, diſtinct from Matter, without which Body or Matter would remain 
a dull unactive and ſtupid thing, uncapable of ever arriving at any regular 
Frame. | 

AND whereas Mr Hobbes pretends this Notion proceeded only from the abuſe 
of abſtract Names, and of Ari/totie's Philoſophy about Forms and Qualities, it 
is to be obſerved that this Opinion prevailed among the beſt Philoſophers, long 
before Ariſtotle himſelf was born; much more, long before his Philoſophy had 
ſuch a Vogue in the World. 

I T was the common Opinion under the ancient and truly genuine Atomick 
Philoſophy, long before Democritus, Leucippus, or Epicurus, corrupted that 
Philoſophy, by pretending to make a World by the meer caſual Motion of Mat- 
ter without a God, 

SURE if incorporeal Subſtance were ſuch a nonſenſical or contradictory thing 
as theſe Gentlemen make it, it would ſcarce have been ſa generally received 
by the beſt Philoſophers, both Heathen and Chriſtian, fo long ago. | 

Wr have a late Author that (being to prove the Mortality of the Soul, 
or rather that there is no ſuch thing as a Soul in Man, diſtinct from the 
Body) throws off this Argument, by ridiculing the Notion of Soul or Spirit, 
as an old Heatheniſh and Popiſh Notion: as if it had been only a Piece of 
5 for a pretence to kindle the Chymical Fire of Purgatory to make 

BuT we may ſuppoſe he takes this Courſe, becauſe. he ſaw it would be hard 
upon him, to diſpute not only againſt the Reaſon of the Thing, and Scripture 
too, but againſt the commonly received Notions of the Wiſeſt Men, and Beſt 

hy Philoſophers, 
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Philoſophers, (both Heathen and Chriſtian) from the firſt Hiſtory we have of Hane 
Philoſophy, down to this preſent Time. | 

AND to make ſuch Inſinuations paſs the eaſier upon Mankind, we may ob- 
ſerve another Artifice our modern Corporealiſts make uſe of ; and that is, (in 
their Books) to write a long Chapter of the Power of Prejudices ; whereby 
they would inſinuate, that all the Old-received Notions of Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtances diſtinct from the Body, are only Prejudicate Opinions, Notions taken 
upon truſt, and built upon the Authority of Others. 

AND you muſt take it for granted, that theſe Free-Thinkers have reaſoned, 
forſooth, without the leaſt Prejudice, and have ſet Philoſophy free from its 
Bondage to the Authority of Men. 

WELL, be this as it will; let us come to the Thing itſelf. 

IT is a very unfair and uncertain way of arguing, to diſpute againſt the 
Exiſtence of a Thing, becauſe we have no juſt Notion and Conception of it. 
For there are a Thouſand Things that may be, and (it is likely) really are, 
that we have no adequate Idea of, if any at all, and therefore we cannot argue 
certainly about them, whether they be or not. 

Nay, thoſe Things that are now moſt obvious, if we had been created 
without ſuch Faculties as give us notice of them, would probably have ap- 
peared impoſſible. Thus, What Idea could a Man born blind have of Co- 
lours; or a Man without Ears, of Sound; or one that never had any Taſte, 
of Savour ? | 

Ir any ſhall ay, We might be convinced of theſe Things by Reaſon, and 
the Information of other Men: The Caſe is ſo here. We not only have the 
concurrent Teſtimony of the beſt and wiſeſt Men in all Ages, that there are 
Incorporeal Beings; but we are as ſure as we well can be in any ſuch Caſe, 
that the Faculties we plainly ſee in ſome Intelligent Beings, are above the Power 
of mere Matter. 

AND we are no leſs ſure, that ſuch a glorious regular Frame as that of this 
World, could neither make itſelf, or come to be without a Cauſe, by any 
Native Power in Matter, or the caſual Motions of it, nor be made by any 
thing that is obvious to Senſe ; but muſt require ſuch an infinitely Wiſe and 
Powerful Being as God is. 

2. Uro ſtrict Enquiry we ſhall find, we have no juſt Notion of the true 
Eſſence of Matter itſelf, farther than that we are ſure that ſuch and ſuch Pro- 

rties (that we plainly perceive in it) muſt have ſome Subje& in which they 
inhere, and that muſt be the Support of them. | 

3. IT is the Opinion of ſome great Philoſophers, That there are ſuch Pro- 
perties as cannot belong to Body, that yet are as plain, and clear, and intelli- 
gible, as thoſe that Senſe and Experience tell us are the Properties of it. 

THe Properties of Matter that are obvious to our Obſervation, are theſe, 
Extenſion, Divifibility, Figure, Capacity of Motion, Impenetrability. | 

THe Properties that are commonly aſcribed to a Spirit, are, Self-penetra- | 
tion, Self-motion, and Indiviſtbility : And, with reſpe& to Matter, Penetrating, 
Moving, Altering Matter, and being united to an Organical Body. 

As to the Indiviſibility of a Spirit, they object, That it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive ſuch a Being without Extenſion, or that without Diviſibility into Parts. 
But | £5480 

I THINK, it is clear, that Diviſibility into Parts is an Imperfection; and 
an Eſſence Simple, and Uniform, and Indivifible, and conſequently not na- 
turally ſubject to Diſſolution, by any Diſunion or Disjunction of Parts, muſt 
be more perfect than any Material Things cah be. | 

2. THERE is no greater Difficulty in conceiving a Simple Eſſence, without 
ſuch Extenſion or Quantity, as muſt imply its being diviſible into Parts; than 
there plainly is in conceiving the Diviſibility of Matter in inſinitum. 

Wx find, thoſe that are throughly verſed in Mathematicks, aſſert roundly, 
That Matter is (and muſt be) diviſible in inſinitum; and that this is as de- 
monſtrable as any thing in the World can be, though to vulgar Renee 
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| Hancock. this ſeems to imply, there muſt be as many Parts in a Cube of an Inch Dia- 
| meter, as there is in the whole Body of the Earth. 

ALL that is to my purpoſe, is, Whatever Demonſtration there may be given 
of the infinite Diviſibility of Matter, our Underſtanding muſt be as much at a 
loſs in the conceiving of it, as it can be in conceiving a Spirit, or a Simple 
Eſſence without ſuch Extenſion as implies Diviſtbility. 


ANOTHER thing commonly attributed to a Spirit, is, Self-motion, and the 
Moving of Matter. 


Now the Atheiſt has no Reaſon to object againſt this, when he himſelf 
aſcribes it to Matter. | 

Bor if Self- motion be impoſſible in Matter, as no doubt it is, there muſt 
be ſomething ſuch as we call Spirit in the World, or there could never be any 
ſuch thing as Motion. 

MosT Philoſophers (and particularly Des Cartes) allow Matter to be ori- 

inally Uniform: So that if we ſuppoſe either Motion or Reſt to be Natural to 
7 it muſt be ſo to all Matter. 

Ir we ſuppoſe Motion Natural to all Matter, it muſt be abſolutely neceſſary, 
and ſo there could never be any Regular Productions out of Matter; for the 
ſame neceſſary Motion that might happen to make them, would unmake them 
again. 

; Ir (as is more reaſonable) we fuppoſe Reſt originally Natural to Matter, 
and that it was only endued with a Capacity of Motion ; it is plain, Motion 
could never be begun, without ſome higher Principle than Matter. 

So that which ſoever of the two we ſuppoſe, there muſt at once be ſu 
poſed ſome infinitely Powerful Being, that muſt either begin Motion in Mat- 
ter, or guide, direct, ſtop, and bound the irregular Motions of Matter, in 
order to the Production of Beings out of it. 

IN DEE D, it may not be fo proper to call this Power of Motion in an 
Infinite Spirit, Self. motion, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be Omnipreſent ; but when 
this. is communicated to a Finite Spirit, as we have no Reaſon to doubt it may 
be, it is proper enough to call it Self- activity, or Self-motion. 

AND it is much eaſier to conceive this of a Simple, Undivided Eſſence, 
ſuch as we ſuppoſe a Spirit to be, than of any Part of Matter. 

Bur they object, A Spirit cannot move Matter, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to 
penetrate it, and cannot act upon the Surface of it. : 

To this I anſwer ; 


IT is confeſſed, that Matter acts upon Matter by its Surface: But it can- 
not do this without a Vis impreſſa, which muſt originally come from ſome 
higher Principle than mere Matter. 

Ir we grant this, it takes off the Objection; and we ought not to ſuppoſe 
a Spirit cannot act upon Matter, (when we plainly ſee it muſt do fo) becauſe 
we cannot underſtand how it takes hold of it, or acts upon it. | 
| Nay indeed, it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Spirits, as their very Na- 
ture gives them a Capacity of penetrating Matter, ſo (as they are Free Agents) 
when they pleaſe they may have a. greater Power over any Part of Matter, 
than any Material Thing can be ſuppoſed. to have. 

NA, if thoſe that object this will ſuppoſe with us that Spirits can pene- 
trate Matter, I think they may eaſily believe, that they have a greater Power 
over Matter by this Penetration, than they could have, if they could, like 
Bodies, act only on the Surface of it. | 


AND it ſeems. reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that upon the account of this very Pene- 
tration of Matter, there may be a cloſer Union of Spirit with Body, than 
there can be of any Parts. of Matter between themſelves, 


AND this leads me to another Property of a Finite Spirit, that it may be 
united to an Organical Body, 1 


IT was the Opinion of ſome Ancient Philoſophers, That only God the 
| Supreme, and Infinite, and moſt. Perfect Spirit, was without all Body; _ 
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that all Created "go had ſome kind of Bodies, ſome Terreſtrial, others Hancock. 


Atrial, or Etherial, with which they were united, and in which they acted. 
Bor this (will the Atheiſt ſay) is impoſſible, that ſuch a pure ſimple Eſſence, 
as we ſuppoſe a Spirit to be, ſhould be united with ſuch a groſs Thing as 
Matter is. 

Now before we grant the Atheiſt this, we requeſt him to tell us, how the 
Parts of Solid Matter (ſuch as Wood and Stone) are ſo cloſely united? 

WAT Hooks or Cement is the Cauſe of this Union? And ſince thoſe 
muſt have Parts, (for Matter is diviſible in infinitum;) What unites thoſe Parts 
together ? | 
Is it only cloſe Contact of Surface? The moſt Solid Bodies (as appears 
to Experience) have many Interſtices and Vacuities, that are capable of 
being filled with, and are pervious to ſome more ſubtile and heterogeneous 
Matter. | | 

Is it (as Des Cartes ſeems to ſuppoſe) only Reſt that does it ? This like- 
wiſe is againſt Experience. 

So that it is plain, we know as little of the true Cauſe (or Modus) of 
the Union of the Parts of Matter, as we do of the uniting of Spirit with 
Matter. | 

WII I the Atheiſt ſay, there is no ſuch thing as Solid Matter, becauſe 
he knows nothing of the Cauſe of that Solidity ? | 

So that as far as we can judge, the Properties that are commonly aſcribed 
to a Spirit, or Immaterial Subſtance, are as conceivable and accountable, as 
thoſe that are taken for granted to belong to Matter. 3 
Bor the Atheiſt (it may be) will ſay, It is needleſs to ſuppoſe ſuch a 
Thing as Immaterial Subſtance, or Spirit; becauſe all the Phænomena may be 
ſolved by mere Matter, and the Properties that are aſcribed to Incorporeal 
Subſtance, may and do belong to Matter. | 

Our modern Corporealiſts tell us, Senſe; Imagination, Underſtanding, 
Memory, Reaſon, Spontaneous Motion, may be only the Effects of the 
. Motion of Matter in Organical Bodies. So that a Man may be mere Organized 
Matter. 5 | 

AND upon the fame ground Spinoza will tell us, that there needs nothing 
but Matter: For there neither is, nor can be but One Subſtance ; and Co- 
gitation, as well as Extenſion, is an Eſſential Property of that Subſtance. 

As to Spinoza's Notion, of yy ns being Eſſential to Matter, it is ſo 
big with monſtrous Abſurdities, that it is a wonder any one can have the 
Confidence to defend it. | 1 | 
- Uron this Suppolition, every Particle of Matter muſt be an Intelligent 
Being, if not a God. | 

O if we ſuppoſe with him, that all the Collective Maſs of Beings is God; 
What a ſtrange kind of Deity will this make; ſubject to all the Imperfections, 
Changes, and Alterations, that can be imagined in all or any of the Parts of 
Matter ? | 

Bur to complete the Abſurdity of his Hypotheſis, as he ſays there is but 
One Subſtance, ſo he tells us this Subſtance is indiviſible: When it is fo 
plain to Reaſon and Experience, that each Particle of Matter is a diſtin& Sub- 
ſtance by itſelf, and diviſible from all others. oF, : | 

AND yet as abſurd as this Hypothefis of Spinoza is, he was forced upon it, 
from the Inſufficiency of the other Hypothefis, That though Senſe and Rea- 
ſon be not Eſſential to Matter, yet Matter may (by the Various Configura- 
tions and Motions of its Parts) be improved into Senſe, Reaſon, and Under- 
ſtanding ; or which is all one, that Senſe and Underſtanding are nothing but 
the Motions of the finer and more ſpirituous parts of Matter in Organical 
I now come to ſhew the Unreafonableneſs of that Suppoſition, That though 
Senſe and Reaſon ſhould not be. eſſential to Matter, yet Matter may by the 
various Configurations and Motions of its Parts, be improved into Senſe, Rea- 
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Had ncocł. fon, and Underſtanding; or, which is all one, that Senſe and Underſtanding 
are nothing but the Motions of the finer and more ſpirituous Parts of Matter 


in Organical Bodies. | 

Now one Account that ſome Modern Corporealiſts give of this, is that 
advanced by Mr Hobbes, That Senſe, Reaſon, and Underſtanding, are nothing 
but the Re- action of the Corpuſcles of the Senſorium, occaſioned by the 
Object. 

By this Re- action I ſuppoſe can be meant nothing but the Reſiſtance that 
is made in the Senſorium, to the Impreſſions of the Object. But this is a 
very unſatisfactory, and indeed abſurd Account of the Matter. For, 

HENCE it will follow, that wherever there is Matter in Motion, there 
muſt be at leaſt Senſe if not Reaſon too; for wherever there is Action, there 
is ſome kind of Re- action of Reſiſtance. 

Non is there any Account to be given, why upon this r the 
Objects of Senſe ſhould not themſelves have Senſe too; for the Re-action 
will be mutual, and conſequently by this Suppoſition the Senſe muſt be ſo 
tO. | 

FROM this Suppoſition it likewiſe ſeems to follow, that where-ever 
there is the moſt violent Action, if there be a proportionable Re-aQtion 
or Reſiſtance, there muſt be the quickeſt Senſe and Underſtanding ; and fo, 
for Inſtance, the Hammer and the Anvil muſt be the moſt ſenſible Things 
in Nature. 

Bu T that which is moſt conſiderable in this Caſe is this, that this Hypo- 
theſis does not at all reach the Queſtion ; it gives no account at all of thoſe 
Thoughts, thoſe Acts of Imagination, Remembrance, Reaſon, Judgment, and 
| ſpontaneous Motion, that begin from within, and do not at all depend upon 
the Preſſure of external Objects, and therefore muſt depend upon and pro- 
ceed from ſome internal Principle ; which, whether it can be Matter or no, 
we ſhall conſider more in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. 

So that I think I may diſmiſs this Hypotheſis, as that which appears abſurd 
at firſt View. | | | | 

THERE are ſome late Authors that pretend to believe there is no ſuch 
thing as a thinking Subſtance in Man, diſtin& from the Body; but that Rea- 
ſon and Underſtanding is only an Emanation from Life. 5 

THEy talk of a Flammula Vitalis, the Spirit of Life, the Breath and Bld 
of our Lives, the glowing Particles of the Blood, and ſuch other Cant; but give 
no tolerable Account of the Matter. 

FoR we cannot but obſerve, the Acts of Senſe, Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
are tranſacted in thoſe Parts of the Man that are moſt remote from the chief 
Vitals, the Heart and Lungs, and therefore ſeem to have little or no immediate 
Dependence on the vital Breath, or the glowing Particles of the Blood. 

Tur Brain is of a cool and flaccid Subſtance, and the Animal Spirits, that 
may be thought the immediate Inſtruments of its Operations, ſeem not to be an 
ſuch hot and glowing Particles as theſe Authors ſpeak of, but rather a fine liquid 
Juice percolated from the Blood into the nervous Subſtance, and which is re- 
quiſite to keep the Brain in a due Temperature. | | 
_ AND therefore we find nothing ſo much diſturbs the Brain in its Opera- 
tions as too great a Quantity of theſe hot and glowing Particles, (that come 
either from acute Diſtempers, or from the drinking too much of hot and ſpiri- 
tuous Liquors,) and dry up the native gentle moiſture of the Brain and nervous 
Subſtance. 1 1 4 9 Ye 

AND if. the Soul were ſuch a fiery ee ran Body as ſome ſuppoſe it to 
be, it would be ſo far from acting by ſuch Organs, that it would wholly de- 
ſtroy them, or at leaſt unfit them for ſuch nn 2153 eee =; 

BESIDESs, if the Acts of Reaſon and Underſtanding did immediately depend 
upon the Motion of the Blood and Spirits, without any higher Principle, 
thoſe Thoughts and Acts of Reaſon that are ſuppoſed to be Emanations 
from them, muſt be always the ſame, cab db proceed in ſome certain 
„ gy T7 - . determinate 
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determinate Courſe; and there muſt be the ſame Train of Thoughts and Rea- Hancock, 


fonings in all Men, or in the fame Man at all Times. 

For the Motion of the Blood and Spirits, and the Communications be- 
tween the Vital and Animal Parts, are always (in healthful Perſons at: leaſt) 
uniform, certain, and regular; and the ſame Cauſes, acting always alike, muſt 
have the ſame Effects, | | 

So that upon this Suppoſition, a Man would be a meer Machine, or a finer 
piece of Clockwork. | 2 

Bor we find by Experience there is in us ſome voluntary ſelf- moving 
Principle: that we can think or not, think of this, or that, or the other thing; 
let our Thoughts ramble in a Moment from London to the Eaſt or Weſt- 
Tndies, and our Imaginations can travel in a Minute from the North to the 
South Pole. 5 . 

Bo r it may be ſome may ſay, this internal Principle may be nothing but 
the Motion of the finer and more active and ſpirituous Parts of the Organs 
of the Animal. 

WELL, we will ſuppoſe this in ſome meaſure to be true, and that the ſeve- 
ral Motions of the Animal Spirits in the Organs, are the Inſtruments of the 
ſeveral ſorts and degrees of Cogitation ; ſtill the Queſtion will return ; What is 
the true Original Cauſe that begins, guides, dire&ts, and bounds that infinite 
Variety of the Motions of the Animal Spirits, in the ſeveral forts and degrees 


of Cogitation, and the Repreſentation of ſo vaſt a Variety of Objects to the 


Underſtanding ? | | 

Is it the Subſtance of the Brain? That (of itſelf) to all appearance is ſuch a 
dull and ſenſeleſs Thing, that a Lump of Curds, as a great Philoſopher fays well, 
may ſeem as capable of it, as a Lamp of Brains. 

I's it the Animal Spirits? Theſe neither have any ſelf-moving Principle 
in them, nor can move but as they are moved: Nor can any one Particle 
of them ſingly, nor. any Combination of them, ſo determine their own 
Motions, as to be the Original Cauſe of Thought and Underſtanding in 
the Man. nf: 
| THERE is no mechanical and merely material Cauſe we can have re- 
_ courſe to in this Matter, but the Circulation of the Blood; which being a 
Motion ſo conſtant, ſimple, and uniform, cannot be the genuine Cauſe of 
ſo many Kinds, of ſo vaſt a Variety of voluntary Motions, as muſt be ſup- 
poſed in the ſeveral forts of Cogitation, and the ſpontaneous Motions of the 
Body; that partly occafioned by the Influence of External Objects upon the 
Senſes, and partly without any Dependence at all on them, muſt proceed from 
ſome Internal Spontaneous Principle of Action. 

Bu x to ſpeak a little more particularly of the ſeveral Acts that are com- 
monly aſcribed to the Soul, and that the Corpotealiſts would have us believe 
may be the Reſult of mere Organized Matter. 

IMAGINATION, as it fignifies the common Senſe that is as it were the 
Treaſury of the Notices of the External: Senſes, does in a great meaſure de- 
pend on the Organs. 

Bur we find in ourſelves likewiſe a Power of actual Imagination, that 
is, not only of revolving and recollecting thoſe Images that are, upon the 
Notice of Senſe, or from former actual Imaginations treaſured up; but of 


compounding, dividing, variouſly diverſifying thoſe Images, nay, of forming 


new ones of Things that (it may be) never were, or never will be. 

Nov this is that we may juſtly fay is above the Power of Organized Mat- 
ter, and muſt be aſcribed to ſome higher Principle. 7715 
ME MOR is another Faculty in Man: Though this, as it is the Trea- 
ſury of the Mind, may depend in ſome meaſure upon the Organs; yet it 


is certain, that the Acts of Remembrance, or the Attention we give to thoſe 


Images that are in this Treaſury, muſt be aſcribed to ſome higher Principle, 
and cannot be ſuppoſed originally to proceed from any part of the Brain, or 
ſubtile Matter contained in it. 5414 A {4% ; 
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Hancock. Jy DGmENT, or the Sentence we paſs within ourſelves of the Truth or 
fFalſehood of Things, according to thoſe Notices we have, and thoſe Ideas we 
form of them, by comparing our Ideas of them: This likewiſe is a Faculty 
above the Power of mere Matter. | | 
THr1s we can do, or. ſuſpend our doing of it, as we pleaſe. Now what 
is there in the Brain, or the Animal Spirits in it, to which this Power can be 
aſcribed ? 1 
AGAIN; Another Power in Man is, that which we properly call Reaſon; 
or the Deductions we make, and the Conſequences we draw of one Truth 
from another. Certainly, the Truth or Falſhood of Propoſitions, or of Conſe- 
quences, are not the Objects of Senſe, and are above the Power of the moſt 
ſubtile and ſpirituous Matter in the World. | 5 
AGAIN; Self.- reflection is another Power in Man. When we have exerciſed 
our Reaſon about any Objects, we can again recollect and revolve them in our 
Mind, judge of, conſider, correct and amend, approve or reject theſe very 
Acts of our own Reaſon. This likewiſe (to all appearance) is above the Power 
of Organized Matter. Again; Self- conſciouſneſs, or the intimate Knowledge 
we have of our own internal Actions and Cogitations, is (to all appearance) 
above the Power of Organized Matter. Nor (as far as we can judge) can 
any, the moſt ſubtile and fineſt Matter in the World, however mixed, mo- 
dified and moved, any more be conſcious of its own Motions, than a Stone, or 
a Clod of Earth. 2 FER 2 B © EW 
SELF-EN JOYMENT, or that Pleaſure we take in reflecting upon our 
own Security and Happineſs, or the certain Proſpect we have of being ſo for 
the future, is another Property and Power in Man, that is above the Capacity 
of mere Matter, and muſt ſuppoſe ſome higher Principle to be the Source and 
Fountain of it. | 0031 | | 
AGAIN; That Power of Willing, or Nilling, or Suſpending, and the 
Liberty we plainly by Experience find in ourſelves of Acting, or not Acting, 
is another Proof. of ſome Higher Rational Principle, than mere Matter. 
For whatever Motions there are in Matter, though never ſo Caſual, are 
yet (as to the Matter itſelf moved) neceſſary, and muſt depend upon ſome 
Vis impreſſa of ſome other Matter.; till we come at laſt to ſome Bein 
that has in it a ſelf-moving Principle, which (to all appearance) no Part of 
Matter can have, and therefore is not capable of beginning any Spontaneous 
Motion. | by. OO Ten 
Nay, even Senſe itſelf, that ſeems (more than any of the forementioned 
Things) to depend upon Matter, if we conſider it diſtinctly, will appear 
impoſſible, without ſome Higher Principle than bare Matter. Gb 
For if we conſider well, we ſhall find, that the Impreſſion made by 
External Objects upon the Senſorium, is not properly what we ought to call 
Senſe, but the Attention to, or Perception of, that Impreſſion, by that which 
is the true Principle of Senſation: And that Matter, however organized, 
can no more have Senſe without ſome higher Sentient, than the Soul can have 
ſuch formal Senſations without the Organs of Senſe, 3 | 
AND whether we determine with ſome, that the Objects of Senſe are real 
Qualities ; or with others, that they are only Appearances to our Faculties ; 
it is the ſame thing. Still there muſt be ſomething above mere Organized 
Matter, that muſt be affected by, attend to, really perceive and judge of, thoſe 
real or apparent Qualities. LES Toe Fa iN Tofu e 
Bur that which moſt effectually ſhews the Abſurdity of this Dypotbeſis, is 
this; That it is utterly impoſſible to give any tolerable Account of Spontaneous 
Motion, without ſuppoſing ſome Higher, and more. Noble and Powerful Prin- 
ciple, than mere Matter. 2 8 | rb 1 i f 
II is plain, there is ſomething in us (whatever it be) that has a Deſpotick 
Dominion over the Members of the Body, and that we can (within ſuch 
a Sphere of Natural Power) move them when, and as we pleaſe: So tliat in 
this there is the fame Difficulty, as there is in other Acts of- Deſign or 
3 42 Underſtanding. 
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Underſtanding. Tho' the Impreſſions of Senſe may be the Occaſion of theſe Hance. 
Spontaneous Motions, it .1s impoſſible they ſhould be the genuine and ade 


quate Cauſe of them. It is impoſſible, the gentle Impreſſions that are made 
by External Objects upon our Senſes, ſhould by mere Mechaniſm force the 
ſeveral Members to exert their utmoſt Strength, as we ſee they often do. | 

THro' the Impreſſions of Senſe may be the Occaſion, yet they can never 
be the Cauſe of the vaſt Variety of Spontaneous Motions of the Body, 
without the Intervention of ſome Higher Principle that judges of thoſe 
8 and directs the Locomotive Faculty in exerting its Strength and 

igour. 6 

Wu Ar Account can be given, why we ſhould not run as faſt from an Horſe 
as from a Bear, (when the one as powerfully ſtrikes the Senſe as the o- 
ther ;) but the Intervention of ſome diſcerning Principle above Matter, how- 
ever moved and modified, whereby we apprehend danger from the one, and 
not from the other ? n 

So that it is plain, what we call the Soul, cannot be any Concretion of 
Atoms, as the 1 aſſert; for this (if Atoms be never fo fine) is ſtill 
but Body ; and ſuch a Concretion of Atoms cannot be in an Organized Body, 
without Penetration of Dimenſions. 

No can it be any Flammula witalis ; for we plainly ſee by Experience, 

there is nothing like any ſuch thing in a Body, when in Health and Vigour. 
The natural Heat of an Healthful Man is very gentle and moderate, and ſcarce 
_ diſcernible : But eſpecially the Brain, which by all is held to be the Inſtrument 
of Senſe and Underſtanding, is ſuch a moiſt and flaccid Subſtance, as has in it no 
appearance of any ſuch thing. 
Non can it be the Animal Spirits: For however they may be the Inſtruments 
of Perception, it is impoſſible they ſhould have any ſuch Innate Power of 
directing and determining themſelves, in ſuch a manner, as to produce ſuch 
a vaſt Variety of Internal Actions in the Man, or Spontaneous Motions of the 
Body; or that the Impreſſions of Senſe ſhould by mere Mechaniſm be the 
Cauſe of ſuch Inward Senſations and Cogitations, or ſuch a vaſt Variety of Spon- 
taneous Motions. 

SOME late Authors talk indeed of a Spirit of Life in Man, that they ſup- 
poſe is the Cauſe of Senſe, Reaſon, and Underſtanding, If they mean 
only the finer and more active Parts of Organized Matter, I have already 
ſhewed, it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be the Primary Cauſe of Human A- 
ctions. 

Ir we could think they mean any ſimple Eſſence diſtinct from the 
5 1 the Diſpute is at an end, and they allow what we call an Human 

ul. 

Ap then (I think) they ſpeak properly enough, to call it the Spirit of 
Life, that is, that Spirit that is the true Cauſe of Life. 

AND whereas they argue from the Word Pſyche, in Greek ſignifying both 
Soul and Life, that the Soul is nothing but the Life of the Animal; I 
think they ought to argue quite otherwiſe, that this is ſo, becauſe the Soul 
is in another Senſe the Life of the Animal, that is, the true Cauſe of the 
Life of it. =p FTE 
Bo r perhaps it may be ſaid, we muſt not argue, that it is impoſſible that 
Matter ſhould have Senſe and Underſtanding, becauſe we cannot conceive 
how it can be: For Matter may have Properties that we know nothing of. 

THis is the laſt Refuge of the Corporealiſts. | 

Bu r it is to be obſerved, we do not aſſert here only, that we cannot ap- 
prehend how Reaſon and Underſtanding can come from mere Matter; but we 
think we have Reaſon poſitively to aſſert it cannot be. 

Tu Ax the vaſt Variety of Motions, that muſt be ſuppoſed to all the Acts 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding,” (ſuppoſing they were nothing but Motion in 
Matter) cannot poſſibly proceed from the regular and uniform Motion of the 
Blood and Spirits in the .Body. | . 
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Hancock, THAT there is no Kind, or Part, or Particles of Matter in the Organized 


WY Body, that can poſſibly ſo determine themſelves, as to be the Beginning of the 


Spontaneous Actions and Motions of the Man, (and eſpecially of thoſe that 
do not at all depend on the Impreſſions of the External Senſes ;) without 
ſome ſuch Diſtinct, Internal, Spontaneous Principle, as we ſuppoſe the Soul 
to be. | | 

| Some may fay, perhaps, What! Shall we fay that God cannot give to 
Matter a Power of Thinking? 3 

I conress, we ſhould be very cautious how we ſay what God cannot 
do. And ſome late Corporealiſts that pretend to own a God, talk much of 
the Power of God in this Caſe; and that he can eaſily put Senſe, and Rea- 
fon, and Underſtanding, into mere Matter. 

W confeſs, if theſe Gentlemen do really believe a God, 1. e. an infinite- 
ly Powerful Spirit, diſtinct from Matter; the Queſtion about Matter think- 
ing or not thinking, would be of ſomething leſs Concernment. 

Bur we cannot ſee then why they ſhould make it the grand Queſtion in 
Philoſophy, (or write grand Eſſays about it,) Whether Matter can think, or 
no? and bend their whole Strength to ridicule all the Ancient Philoſophy a- 
bout Human Souls; and (by ſubtile Evaſions) wreſt thoſe Scriptures that fo 
plainly ſpeak of the Soul as a Thing diſtinct from the Body; if there were 
not a Snake in the Graſs, ſome Deſign in the bottom of it. 

AND I think it not hard to. gueſs what that may be. For if they can 
once perſuade the World, that Matter may think, they may not deſpair of 
perſuading it to drop the Notion of a God. 

For the true Senſe of what they aſſert, when they ſay, God can put the 
Power of Thinking into Matter, muſt be this; That God can ſo modify 
Matter, as that it may become a thinking Subſtance, and yet be Matter 
ſtill. 

FROM this the Atheiſt will eaſily draw this Conſequence ; That Matter 
may (by the various Motions and Configurations of its Parts) be improved 
into Senſe, and Reaſon, and Underſtanding : Or (it may be) with Spinoza 
aſſert, That Cogitation as well as Extenſion, is an Eſſential Property of his 
One Subſtance, that is, of Matter. - 

Bu T then if there be, as we believe there is, an eſſential difference between 
Mind and Matter, between Spirit and Body; if Thinking, to all appearance, 
be above the Power, and beyond the Capacity of mere Matter ; I ſee no 
danger in aſſerting upon this Suppoſition, That God cannot put the Power 
of Thinking into Matter; any more than it would be to aflert, That God 
cannot make a Body to be a Spirit while it is a Body, or a Spirit to be a 
Body while it is a Spirit. . | 

OuR Saviour tells the Jeus, God was able of Stones to raiſe up Chil- 
dren to Abraham : But ſure one might ſafely fay, they could not be Stones 
and Children to Abraham at the ſame time. | 

Ir a Man ſhould enquire, Whether God could put the Cold of Snow or 
Ice into the hotteſt Fire, and yet at the ſame time it ſhould be as much 
Fire as it was before; and ſhould affert it might be done: He might as well, 
I think, aſſert, That it might be Fire and not Fire at the ſame time. 

8 o that though there may be Ten thouſand things poffible to God, that 
we might think impoſſible, yet we muſt not, under pretence of aſcribin 
Power to God, aſſert what will deſtroy the very Nature of Things, and the 
Being of Truth; unleſs we will with ſome of the Schoolmen aſſert, That 
God can make two contradictory Propoſitions both to be true. 9 

IN ſhort; ſince Thought is the quickeſt thing in the World, if that be 
nothing but. Motion, one would think thoſe things that are hotteſt, and of 
the quickeſt Motion, ſhould be neareſt to Thought and Perception. 

Bur we find, for inſtance, Fire has no more Senſe or Underſtanding than 
Water; nor Water boiled to the greateſt degree of Heat, than cold Water; 
nor the moſt rectified, the ſtrongeſt, and moſt exalted Spirits, than the 
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dulleſt Phlegm; nor is a Red-hot Iron any nearer Thinking, than a Cold Hanceck. 
one. | | GW 
ConTRARY to all this, we find the Brain, that as far as we can tell is 
the immediate Inſtrument of inward Senſations, and of Thought and Under- 
ſtanding, is of a clammy and unactive Nature and Subſtance; and ſeems, as 
far as we can judge of it, to be a mere paſſive Principle, as to the Acts of 
inward Senſation and Intellection. | 
AN p the Animal Spirits are not any hot and glowing Particles, nor at 
all of a fiery Nature, but rather a liquid Juice, of a watery Subſtance ; and 
therefore there muſt be ſome active Principle diſtin& from Matter, that is 
the true Source and Original of thoſe internal Acts of Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding. 
TH : RE is an Objection that I foreſee will be made againſt our Aﬀertion ; 
That Senſe itſelf cannot be ſuppoſed to be from mere Matter, but muſt 
| require ſome higher Principle, diſtin& from Matter, that may perceive the Im- 
| preſſions made on the outward Senſes by External Objects. 

T u x Objection is this: That if we ſuppoſe Brutes to have Immaterial 
Souls, they muſt be Immortal too, or elſe we loſe one main Argument for 
the Immortality of Human Souls, that which is commonly taken from theit 
Immateriality. 

Ir was, as we may probably think, to avoid this Difficulty, that Des Carte, 
aſſerted Brutes to be mere Machines, and to have nothing either of Senſe ot 
Underſtanding. | 

Bor by avoiding this, I doubt he ran himſelf upon a greater Abſurdity, 
to deny that to Brutes, that is plain and obvious to Experience; that they 
have not only Senſe, but ſomething of Knowledge and Reaſon too in their 
Sphere and Degree. | 

Wx are as ſure as can be of this, not only from the Likeneſs of their Or- 
gans to thoſe of Men, but from the Signs of Senſe they give, and the Actions 
they do, that they have Senſe, and ſomething of Knowledge and Reaſon too, 
or ſomething ſo like it, that we know not what elſe to call it. ah 

Wr indeed give it another Name, and call it Inſtinct; and fo with re- 
ſpect to God the Giver of it, we may (if we pleaſe) call Human Reaſon 
too. | | 
Bur if we ſhall aſſert, there is nothing but Mechaniſm in Brutes, when 
many of them have quicker Senſe than we, and in ſome things in their Sphere 
they act with as much Sagacity as our ſelves; I fay, if we aſſert this, we 
ſhall find it hard to defend our ſelves againſt the Atheiſt, if he ſhall take the 
Boldneſs to aſſert, That Man may be only a finer and more curious Piece of 
Mechaniſm. 

As to the forementioned Objection againſt this, I confeſs; the Immateri- 
ality of Human Souls has been actually brought as a certain Argument of 
their Immortality, and that even by thoſe that did not ſuppoſe the Brutes to 
be mere Machines. 8 

AN PD ſo far the Argument will certainly hold; That what is Immaterial, 
(ſuch a ſimple Eſſence as we ſuppoſe the Soul to be) has not in itſelf the 
Principles of Corruption, as Bodies have, and conſequently is fit in its Na- 
ture to be Immortal. | | 

Bur as whatever received its Being from God, muſt depend upon his Good 
Will and Pleaſure for the Continuance of it; and the Higheſt Angel in Hea- 
ven (as to his Immortal Duration) as much depends on God, as the Soul 
of the meaneſt Man on Earth; ſo we may ſuppoſe God to be guided by 
Infinite Wiſdom, in giving this Immortality. And that which ſeems in 
Conjunction with their Immateriality to determine and prove the Immor- 
tality of Human Souls, is, that Superior Degree of Reaſon they have, where- 
by they are capable of Knowing God, and their Duty and Obligations to 
him, and of having a Senſe of Moral Good and Evil; and by conſe- 
ſeqence of being accountable to God, the Great Governour and Judge of all 171 

| ; World, 
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Hanceck, World, and of Receiving Rewards, and Suffering Puniſhments in another 
Life. 


Ap ſeeing the common Senſe of all Men is, That God hath eſtabliſhed a 
Law for Mankind; it may well be expected he ſhould call them to account, 
and reward their Obedience, and puniſh their Diſobedience to it. 

Ax p ſeeing this is not generally and exactly done in this Life, it is highly 
probable (even to Reaſon itſelf) it will be in another, and that the Soul is 
immortal. | 

AND being it is clear, the Brutes have none of them Knowledge or 
Reaſon in this degree, nor in theſe Things, nor any Capacity of under- 
ſtanding their Obligations to God, nor any Senſe of him, or their Duty to 
him, (and conſequently are not capable of any Account in an After-ſtate ;) 
there is not the ſame Reaſon to believe their Spirits are immortal, (however 


capable they may be of it, by their being immaterial,) as there is for thoſe 
of Mankind. 


Non is it reaſonable to expect we ſhould determine what God does with 


them ; that we neither do, nor perhaps can know any thing of. 

Tux Words of Solomon, Eccl. iii. 21. may teach us Modeſty in this Caſe : 
Who knoweth, faith he, the Spirit of Man that goeth upwards, and the Spirit 
of the Beaſt that goeth downward to the Earth ? Where he ſeems (though he in- 
timates, we know little of theſe Things) by the Spirit of Man's going upward, 
to intend a future immortal State. Then ſhall the Spirit (as he ſays elſewhere) 
return to God who gave it. : | 
Bur whether he means, by the Spirit of the Beaſts going downward, An- 
nihilation, or ſomething elſe ; it is not much material to determine. 

WHATEVER Difficulties there may be in this Suppoſition, I think they are 
much leſs than thoſe plain Abſurdities even to common Senſe and Experience, 
when we ſuppoſe Brutes to be mere Machines, and to have nothing in them, 
either of Knowledge and Reaſon, or indeed of Senſe itſelf, 

I Hop E, this Diſcourſe of a Spiritual Subſtance, or Soul in Man, will 
not be thought a Digreſſion; for indeed it is ſo near a-kin to the Subject I 
am upon, and fo almoſt neceſſary, as Part of an Anſwer to the Objections 
made againſt the Being of Spirit, (or Mind) and Immaterial Subſtance in 
general, that I could not prevail with my ſelf to omit it. 

AND thus I have faid ſomething (as briefly as I could) by way of Anſwer 
to that bold Aſſertion of Atheiſtical People, That all the Phenomena of 
Human Nature, and all thoſe Noble Acts that are commonly aſcribed. to the 
Soul in Man, may be accounted for by the mere Motion of the finer Parts 
of Matter, in the ſeveral Organs of the Body: And conſequently, That 
Matter is capable ( fay they) by the ſeveral Motions and Configurations 
of its Parts, to be improved into a Capacity of Senſe, ind Reaſon, and 
Underſtanding. 


I now come to ſpeak briefly of ſome Objections, that are made againſt the 


Being of a God, with reſpect to this Attribute of Knowledge. 


i 


AN p firſt; They object, there can be no Knowledge, without the Organs 
of Senſe and Knowledge: That is, Fleſb, Blood, and Brains, as Mr. Hobbes 
boldly aſſerts. And that all Knowledge is but Senſe, or at leaſt is grounded in 
it; and therefore there can be no God, becauſe we ſuppoſe him to be a Know- 
ing Being, and yet not to have the Inſtruments of Knowledge. 

Bur this but a weak Objection. For, NT ET 

i. This Knowledge by Senſe, is, as we have Reaſon to believe, a weak and 
imperfect Way of Knowledge, and perhaps the meaneſt that deſerves to be called 
by that Name ; and acquaints us only with the Surface of Things, and does 
not throughly let us into the Nature of them. 8 . 

AND 1 think we may well reaſon juſt the contrary way; That ſince we, 
by all the Notices that we can get by Senſe, and our Reaſoning upon it, 
know ſo little of the true and intimate Nature of T hings ; there is ſome 
other more Noble Being, that by ſome more perfect way knows Things 


as 
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as they are in themſelves, as the Scripture aſſerts of God; Known unto God Hancock. 
are all his Works, from the Foundation of the World. | 

AND as to what they ſay, That Senſe is the only Knowledge, and that 
we know nothing, but what we know by Senſe; it is manifeſtly falſe. For 
then, he that ſees, or feels, or taſtes a thing zp/o facto, knows all that is to 
be known of it. And beſides, Experience tells us, we can form Notions, 
me, have Knowledge of Things, that have little or no Dependence upon 
Senle. 

AND whereas they ſay, All Knowledge is but Paſſion, or the Impreſſion 
of the Object upon the Knowing Faculty, Senſe, or Imagination; this like- 
wiſe is againſt Experience; there being a great many Acts of the Under- 
ſtanding that begin from within, and do not at all depend upon the Impreſſions 
of Senſe: And we can have Ideas of Things that are not the Objects of 
any of our Senſes. | 

AND whereas they further tell us, That there are but Five Senſes, and 
there can be neither more nor leſs; and that theſe are all the Means and 
Ways of Knowledge: This is neither true, nor to the purpoſe. 

For he that gave us theſe Senſes, could have given us more, or fewer, 
even external Ways of Notice. Nor are we to judge of the Poſſibility of 
Knowledge in the moſt Perfect Being, by the narrow Scantling of our own 
imperfect Ways of underſtanding. 

AND it is highly probable, we ſhall arrive at an higher and more perfect 
Knowledge, when we are diveſted of theſe Earthly Bodies, 

So that our Knowledge, and the Ways of arriving at it, ſeem to be ſuited 
to our preſent State; and thoſe Senſes that we here are ſo affected with, and 
keep ſuch a ſtir about, in the State they now are, ſeem rather to clog and 
hinder, than to promote and further the Native Capacities of our Souls, with 
reſpect to any clear and perfect Knowledge of Things. 

AND whereas they further object, That Things are before Knowledge, 
and not Knowledge before the Things known ; neither is that univerſally 
true. | 

Wr have Reaſon to aſſert, Whatſoever is poſſible to be, or to be done, is 
poſſible to be known; and that whatever actually is, or is done, is actually 
known by ſome Being or other. | 

ANp from hence it follows, there is ſome All-knowing Being, and ſuch a 
Being is that we call God. 

Now, as we have all the Reaſon in the World to believe that all Things 
were made by ſuch a Being, ſo we are ſure he muſt have a perfect Knowledge 
of them, before he could make them. 

For it muſt be in Natural, as it is in Artificial Things; he that is now 
to build an Houſe, may take his Model, and frame his Idea of it from ſome 
other Houſe that is built before : But he that built the firſt Houſe, muſt form 
the Plan and Model of it from his own Underſtanding. So it is here, God, 
the Great Architect of the World, muſt know it, before he made it. 

I MIGHT have been more large in anſwering theſe laſt Objections, but 
my deſigned Brevity would not give me leave; and they do not ſeem to be 
of any great Weight and Moment: And therefore I ſhall paſs on to ſome 
other Objections. 


AxoTHER Objection that is brought by ſome Atheiftical Perſons againſt the 
Being of a God, is, againft his Wiſdom, ſo far as it may appear in the 
Creation of the World. | Su 

CERTAINLY, fay they, if the World had been made by a God, it would 
have been made much better than it is. We ſhould not have ſo many vile 
and mean, ſo many uſeleſs and unprofitable, ſo many noxious Creatures as 
are in the World, as it now is. To which I . anſwer, 

1. TyaT when in the greater Inſtances of Created Beings, we find ſuch 
plain Footſteps of infinite Wiſdom as may fully convince us there is a God; 

Vor. II. | Rrr methinks 
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Hancok. methinks we ſhould rather argue the other way ; That fince it is fo plain the 
World was made by Infinite Wiſdom, therefore it could not well be made 


better (all Things conſidered) than it is; and that thoſe ſuppoſed Defetts or 
Faults that are found in it, are not in the Things themſelves, but in our 
Apprehenſion ; and that it is our Ignorance that betrays us to think ſo of them. 

AND (it is plain) this may be the Caſe. For 

To make a _ Judgment of the Wiſdom of God in the making of the 
World, we muſt not have regard to our private Intereſts, or ſelfiſh Paſſions, 
but to the good of the whole. 

AND as to Mankind particularly, we muſt conſider them not only with re- 
ſpe& to the preſent, but the future: And if we would make a nght Judg- 
ment in this Caſe, it would require one comprehenſive View of the Divine Pro- 
vidence, and the comparing one Thing with another, and Things preſent In 
all thoſe that are to come, both in this Life, and in another. | | 

Fo R, as it is in Reaſon of State, private Men that cannot be let into the 
Knowledge of it, cannot make a Judgment of the Wiſdom of it; fo it is much 
more true of the Secrets and Myſteries of Creation and Providence. 

Tos Things may be great and momentous, that we think mean and 
inconſiderable; thoſe Things highly uſeful and neceſſary one way or other, 
that we think needleſs and uſeleſs: Thoſe Creatures that we think only noxious 
and dangerous, may (upon ſome account or other that we know nothing of,) 
be highly neceſſary, and greatly beneficial to the World. 

S © that all that this Objection proves, is this; That we cannot dive into 
the Myſteries of the Wiſdom of God in the Creation of the World : And 
ſince there is ſo much of Wiſdom ſo plainly viſible in it, we ſhould (me- 
thinks) have the Modeſty to think, there may be Wiſdom that we cannot 
underſtand. | 

As a good Subject, that plainly ſees by the Tenour of his Government, 
that his Prince is a Wiſe Governour, will not preſently conclude thoſe Actions 
fooliſh and impolitick that he does not ſee the Reaſon of. | 

ANvD therefore it was bold Blaſphemy in one of the Kings of Arragon, 
who faid he could have told God how he might have mended ſeveral things 
in the making of the World. 

THERE are indeed ſeveral things the Atheiſts inſtance in as Faults and 
Imperfections in the Make of this World; but they are not worth the men- 
tioning ; though a fair Account might be given of all or moſt of them. 
| Fork we do or can know ſo little of the Nature of Things in themſelves, 
or of the Relation they bear to one another, or to the Univerſe ; much leſs 
of the whole Scheme of the Wiſdom and Providence of the Great Creator, 
in the making and governing of the World, that a mbderate Senſe of this 
will filence all ſuch Objections, that have indeed no ground, but in our own 
Ignorance of Things. | 


Tux next Objections I ſhall mention, are ſuch as ſeem to reflect on the 
Juſtice or Goodneſs of God. | 

ALL that own a God, an infinitely Perfect Being, muſt own theſe and 
the like Moral Perfections are as eſſential to him, as any other Attributes. 

TAE great Objection the Atheiſt makes againſt the Being of a God, as 
to this Point, is taken from the manifold Evils, and the great Confuſions of 
this World. | | 

Now as there is a Twofold fort of Evil, that of Sin, and that of Suffering ; 
ſo if we can give a good Account of God's permitting the one, we ſhall be 
able to give an eaſier and better Account of the other. | 

Bu r becauſe theſe Atheiſts we have to deal with, deſtroy the Suppoſition, 
and take away the very Queſtion concerning God's permitting Sin or Moral 
Evil, by aſſerting there is no ſuch thing as Liberty, nothing but abſolute and 
immutable Neceflity in the World, (which in the true Conſequence of it is 
to aſſert there is no ſuch thing as Moral Good or Evil ;) before I enter upon 
that Objettion, I muſt fay ſomething of Neceſſity and Liberty. 
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IN the firſt place, let us fee what theſe Gentlemen think of this matter. Hance. 
Spinszza ſuppoſes God himſelf to do whatever lies in his Power, from an abſolute AN 
Neceſſity of his Nature. That from this all things are and muſt be juſt as 
they are, and could be no otherwiſe. That Things could be made after no 
other Manner, and in no other Order, than they were made. And to fay 
the contrary, is with him as abſurd, as to talk of a Triangle whoſe Three 
Angles are not equal to T'wo right ones. | 

Mr Hobbes likewiſe in ſeveral places of his Works, ſpeaks to this purpoſe. 
That no Man can be free from Neceſſitation. That voluntary Actions have all 
of them neceſſary Cauſes, Nay, as to the Deity himfelf, we may obſerve he 
denics him any Knowledge or Underſtanding ; afferts him to be without any 
Ends or Defigns in his Actions and Operations. 

8 o that the true Conſequence of theſe Gentlemens Opinion is, That there 
is no difference between Voluntary and Natural Agents; between a Man, and 
a Stock or a Stone; and that thoſe Beings the World have thought to be free 
and voluntary Agents, and to have a Principle of acting or ſuſpending their 
Actions within themſelves, make all their Motions with the fame Neceſſity, 
and with as little Choice, as a Stone falls downward, or an Arrow ſhot out 
of a Bow moves forward. 

Tris is the juſt Conſequence of what they aſſert in their Writings : 
And to aſſert, as they in effect do, That every Thing that ever was or is, 
and every Action that ever was done, together with every Mode and Circum- 
ſtance of Being or Action, was of abſolute Neceſſity juſt as it is, and could 
not 1 be otherwiſe, is methinks at firſt View, to any Man of common 
Senſe, ſo abſurd an Opinion, that it deſerves rather to be laughed at than 
confuted. And yet this is what theſe Gentlemen aſſert ſometimes in little 
_ than expreſs Terms, and at other times in the true Conſequence of what 
they ſay. 

i C : NFESS, theſe Gentlemen ſometimes talk of Liberty, as they do ſome- 
times of a God, like other People: Whether they do it with deſign a little 
to bring themſelves off as to their wild Aſſertions, or whether ſometimes Truth 
ſlips from them before they are aware, I cannot ſay; but the main Drift of 
their Diſcourſes are as I have before deſcribed them. As to the Liberty of 
Human Actions, that there is no abſolute Neceſſity in all of them, I may 
leave every one of you to prove it to yourſelves: And there is never a Man in 
the World, but can effectually confute Hobbes and Spinoza for himſelf, though 
perhaps he may not be able to anſwer all their Cavils. 

As the old Philoſopher, when there was one that was ſo impertinently 
bold, as to deny there could be any ſuch thing as Motion, {juſt as theſe Gen- 
tlemen do there can be any Liberty,) thought the beſt way of confuting him, 
was to get up and walk before him. | 

So let any of us ſhut our Eyes, and put ourſelves as much as may be from 
under the Influence of our Senſes, and try whether we muſt not be conſcious 
to ourſelves, that we can make a Thouſand Spontaneous Motions, and think 
of as many Things, how, or when, or as we pleaſe, And that, for inſtance, 
when we riſe up, we might if we pleaſe fit ftill ; and when we walk this Way, 
we might as well have walked the contrary Way. When we think of the 
Exchange or St Pauls at London, we might as well if we pleaſed have thought 
of that at Amſterdam or St Peters at Rome. Let any of the Admirers of Hobbes 
or Spinoza tell us if they can, the mr f. Cauſes of theſe and ſuch like 
Voluntary Acbions. Or fay in good earneſt if they dare, that we could not in 
the moſt minute Circumſtance, or Mode of Thought or Action, do any other- 
wiſe, than juſt as we do. fo | 

AND as to what Spinoza ſays of his God, he is guilty of ſo many and ſo 
groſs Abſurdities, that one might juſtly wonder any Man can have the Confi- 
dence to aſſert ſuch Things, unleſs he deſigned to banter Mankind. 

Hx tells us, There is but One Subſtance ; and that there is no Subſtance 


but God; and that Cogitation is an Eſſential Property of this Subſtance s 
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Hancock. And yet, when he denies any ſuch thing as Liberty to his God, and makes 
him a Being that acts to the utmoſt of his Power ex neceſſitate Nature ; he 
(in effect) denies he has any Cogitation, Apprehenſion, or Underſtanding at all, 

For wherever there is Apprehenſion and N there muſt be in 
proportion Spontaneity and Liberty; the one being a neceſſary Conſequence of 
the other. 

Wur he denies Liberty to God, he makes him an imperfect Being: For 
certainly a Being that has Underſtanding, is more perfect than one that has 
not; and a Being that has Election and Liberty, much more noble than one 
that acts from an abſolute Neceſſity, and can do no otherwiſe. E 

AGAIN: What he ſuppoſes concerning God, (in the juſt Conſequence of 
it) ſuppoſes him not to act at all; but rather to be merely paſſive, and to 
act only as he is acted upon; or with ſuch a blind Impetus, as may be in 
the meaneſt Being in the whole World. | 

AND whereas Spinoza ſays, If we ſuppoſe any thing could have been 
otherwiſe than as it is, it will follow, that the Nature of God might have 
been other than what it is: 

THr1s is a plain Fallacy, for want of diſtinguiſhing an abſolute Neceſſity 
of Nature, from an abſolute Neceſſity of Acting. | | 

THERE are in God Two ſorts of Neceſſity. 

A NECESS1TyY of Nature; by which he muſt be abſolutely perfect, and 
can be no otherwiſe: And a Neceflity of Exiſtence; He Is, and cannot 
but Be. 

AND as to his Actions, there follows (from the neceſſary Perfection of his 
Nature) a Neceflity that what he does, ſhould not be diſagreeable to his In- 
finite Perfection. A 

Bur to aſſert he lies under a Neceſſity of Nature to do all he can do; 
or that he could not do any thing otherwiſe than he does; are Aſſertions that 
ſo intrench upon the Liberty and Sovereignty of God, that no Man that has 
any right Notion of God, can aſſert or defend them. This muſt infer, that 
God ſhould make every day a new World, and deſtroy it when he has 


done, 


Bur there is no danger of this; for alas, Spinoza means no ſuch thing by 
his God. 
For it is plain, by laying what he in ſeveral Places fays of God together, 
he can mean nothing by God but the Univerſe, or the vaſt infinitely extended 
bulk of Matter. 
AND, by Cogitation, he can hardly mean any thing but Local Motion. 
AND when he aſcribes Omnipotence to his God, he can mean only ſome ſuch 
thing as the Philoſophers call Potentia materia, the Power of Matter. ; 
AND his Neceſſitas divine nature, the Neceſſity of the Divine Nature, is 
but the ſame with Epricurus's Caſual Motion of the Atoms, or Parts of Matter; 
which (as they are ſuppoſed not to be guided by any Rational Agent,) may 
be ſaid to be caſual, as they depend upon the Motions of ſome other Parts 
of Matter; (according to that Suppoſition of Spinoga, Whatſoever is moved, 
is moved by ſome other thing, and that by another, and ſo on without end;) 
I fay, upon that account they may be ſtiled neceſſary. 2097 WONG : 
So that what Spinoza fays, that Ex neceſſitate divinæ nature, infinita infi- 
nitis mods i wk debent, 1s ſo far from being true, that no Regular Frame of 
Things (neither this that now is, nor any other,) could ever follow from the 
neceſlary or caſual Motions (call them which you will) of the Parts of Matter ; 
without being begun and carried on regularly by ſome Being that hath Un- 
derſtanding and Liberty, Power and Wiſdom, in the higheſt Perfection, ſuch 
as we ſuppoſe God to be. | _ | 
Now as this Suppoſition of Hobbes and Spinoza (That there is nothing but 
abſolute Neceſſity, no ſuch thing as Liberty in the World ;) is abſurd in the 
Nature of the thing, ſo it is of moſt pernicious Conſequence to Religion; which, 
upon this Suppoſition, muſt be quite baniſhed out of the World. 
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Fox certainly, ſuch a God as Hobbes and Spinoza deſcribe, cannot be the Hancoct. 
Object of our Worſhip or Obedience. x 7 r 

Fox if he made us, and could not help it; he preſerves us too, and cannot 
help it; and (it may be) muſt reward us, or (as it happens from the Neceſſity 
of his Nature) puniſh us, and cannot help it: In this Caſe, what are we be- 
holden to him? or what Duty can we owe or pay to him ? Eſpecially, when, 
according to what they ſometimes ſay, He cannot know whether he did theſe 
Things for us or no. 

Ay the Caſe is the ſame with reſpect to ourſelves: If we have no ſuch 
thing as Liberty, and do every thing we do from abſolute and immutable 
Neceſſity; either we can have no Reaſon or Religion, or it is utterly to no 
purpoſe. 

HavinG premiſed theſe Things concerning that abſurd Hypotheſis of our 
modern Atheiſts, whereby they diſcard all Liberty, and aſcribe all Things and 
Actions to an Abſolute Neceſſity; I come now to fay ſomething of the Ob- 
jection made againſt the Being of God, from a ſuppoſed Defe& of Goodneſs, in 
his permitting Sin (or Moral Evil) in the World. 

Tur Sum of what they ſay as to this Matter, is this; If God can, and 


will not, hinder Sin, it cannot be reconciled with that infinite Goodneſs we 
aſcribe to him. 


Ix anſwer to this; Firſt, I believe none will deny but it is more for the 
Honour of God to make a Free Creature, one that hath Underſtanding and 
Liberty, than to make only ſuch as are carried by a blind and fatal Neceſſity 
of Nature in all their Actings. It is a greater Demonſtration of Power and 
Wiſdom, nay and Goodneſs too, in God, than the other could be. 

We may aſk any of theſe Gentlemen, Whether they would rather have 
been Stocks or Stones than Men ? 

Nay, it God had made no Rational Creatures, he would have had no Honour 
at all by the Work of Creation, when there was no Creature that could know 
and admire the Beauty and Order of it. T 

AND as it is more for the Honour of God that there ſhould be Free and 
Rational Creatures, ſo it plainly makes for the Perfection of the World, and 
the Beauty of the Univerſe, that there ſhould be ſuch Creatures. And if 
there had been none ſuch, the World would have been but a few Removes 
from the Original Chaos, or a dead and ſenſeleſs Lump and Maſs of k 
Matter. | x 

Ap as to the more or leſs Perfection of the ſeveral Creatures, there is a | 
great Beauty in the Order and ſeveral Degrees of it. Will any ſay, the World 
is not much better as it is, than if God had made all the Stones Diamonds, or 
all the Flowers Tulips or Lilies, or all the Trees Cedars ? 

Bu T theſe Gentlemen cannot reconcile the Defectibility of Rational Crea- [| 
tures, with the Goodneſs of God. | 

METHINKsS, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh between a Neceſſity and Poſſibility of 
Sinning. 

IT ſeems no more neceſſary, that God ſhould put all Rational Agents 


above the Poſſibility of ſinning, than that he ſhould put all Matter above the vi 
Power of Corruption. | 


God is not at all obliged to impart the utmoſt Extent of his Goodneſs to 
any Creature, nor an equal Degree and Meaſure of it to all. 

As I have faid before, his Attributes are as it were bounded and limited b 
one another ; and ſo the Extent of his Goodneſs is bounded by his Wiſdom, 
and the reſt of his glorious Perfections. 

Many Attributes in God, and many Virtues in Men, appear more glorious 
than they could have done, if all Rational Creatures had been created in an 
indefectible State. Cs 

Ir is enough in this Caſe, that God does not lay his Rational Creatures | 
under a Neceſſity of ſinning, though he does not do all he can by his abſolute | = 
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Hancock, Power to over-rule their Free Wills to that which is Good; no more than he 
VV ſtops the Force of Fire and Water, when applied to miſchievous Purpoſes. 

IT is ſufficient that he deals with them as Rational Creatures; gives them a 
Senſe of Good and Evil, and at leaſt a general Senſe and Apprehenſion of his 
Juſtice and Mercy, if not to all the ſpecial Revelations of his Will. 

THrnAar he puts them in a Capacity of a greater Happinefs, upon the good 
Uſe of their Reaſon and Liberty, than that of a State of mere Nature. And 
that he will expect no more from them, than according to what he gives to 
them ; he will not expect Ten Talents, where he gives but One. 

THrAaT when he comes to judge the World, he will proceed according to 
the Rules of Equity, Juſtice, and Goodneſs. They that have had only the 
Law of Nature, ſhall be judged only by that; and only they that have had 
the Goſpel, are to anſwer for the Neglect and Abuſe of it. 

AND this is likewiſe Anſwer enough to that other Objection the Atheiſt 
makes againſt the Being of God, from a ſuppoſed Defe& of his Goodneſs ; 
That he has let ſo great a Part of the World lie in groſs Ignorance of the 
Means of their Happineſs: He will one Day make it appear he does no wrong, 
nay, that he has been Good and Kind to all Mankind. 

Buer the Atheiſt ſtill objects againſt the Providence, and on that account 
againſt the Being of God, from the unequal Diſtribution of Rewards and 
Puniſhments in this World. He ſays, there is not a ſufficient Diſtinction 
made between Good and Bad Men, which there ought to be, and would be if 
there were a God. ES 

Now, in anſwer to this Objection, there are theſe Things fit to be con- 
{idered. | | 

THAT it muſt be confeſſed, the Good and Bad are not fo clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed here by their proſperous or adverſe Condition, as that we may venture 
to ſay, This is a good, or that a bad Man, from any ontward Diſpenfations; 
where we cannot judge of them by the Tenour of their Lives and Actions. 
Solomon obſerves, No Man knows the Love or Hatred of God, by all that is 
before him. | 

Ir muſt be confeſſed likewiſe, that this has been an Objection that has not 
only been made by Atheiſtical People, but (as appears from Scripture) has puzzled 
ſome very good Men too. When David faw the Wicked in great Proſpe- 
rity, while he himſelf and ſome other good Men were under fevere Trials and 
Chaſtiſements, at firſt he was ready to fay, Then have I cleanſed my heart in 
vain, and waſhed my hands in innocency. But when he conſidered the different 
Ends of thefe two ſorts of Men, (very often here, and certainly hereafter,) he 
ſoon recovered himſelf from this doubting Deſpondency in the Providence of 
God. 1 5 

AL As, we reaſon wrong as to this Caſe in abundance of Things. 

Wr are very often miſtaken in the Men we count Good or Bad. Some 
Men that make a fair Show of Religion, may be indeed very Bad Men, and 
may be ſecretly guilty of very Enormous Vices. And on the contrary, ſome 
Men, that we (through Prejudice, or becauſe it may be they do not agree with 
us in ſome nice Opinions,) judge to be Bad Men, 'may in the main'be Good 
Men before God. | 

AGAIN; We often miſtake the Nature of Proſperity and -Adverſity : We 
judge of it only (it may be) with reſpect to this prefent State, or with reſpect to 
the more or leſs Abundance Men have of this World. Whereas it ought to be 
judged of, rather by the Relation it has to the moft momentous Concetns of a 
future State, or at leaſt with refpe& to the more or leſs true Enjoyment Men 
have of what they poſſeſs in this World. Aa 

AN p therefore we often judge amiſs of the proſperous or adverſe Eſtate of 
other Men: We ſee (it way be) the fair Outfide *of their Fortunes, but we 
know little of their Cares and Fears. They are Rich and Great, and thence 
we conclude they muſt needs be Happy aid Profperous. Wheteas, the very 
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little that ſome Good Men we overlook and count unfortunate do poſſeſs, may Hancock 
(as to real Enjoyment and Satisfaction) be much better than the great Riches ang VV 


Power of ſuch ungodly Men. | 

HowEveR, let them poſſeſs and enjoy too as much of the World as they 
will, if their Proſperity in this World be (through their Abuſe of it) an Occa- 
fion of their Miſery in the next, they are not much to be envied for their Pom 
and Grandeur in this World, Nay indeed, if they go on obſtinately in their 
Wicked Courſes, they are rather to be pitied as a moſt wretched ſort of 
People. 

. hence it eaſily follows, that God may make a greater Diſtinction 
between good and bad Men, even in this World, than we are aware of; and 
make ſome good Men really proſperous, and ſome bad Men really wretched 
and unhappy, though we know it not. 

Bur it is further to be conſidered, That though God do not generally in 
this World make a viſible Difference between good and bad Men as to out- 
ward Proſperity, yet he very often appears in ſo extraordinary a manner, in 
protecting, ſupplying, rewarding the one, and in puniſhing the other, even in 
this Life, as is ſufficient to vindicate his Providence, as to this Matter. 

Bu r let us ſuppoſe the utmoſt the Atheiſt can object in this Caſe; That 
the wicked not only live, but die in the greateſt worldly Proſperity ; yet as 
long as he that believes a juſt God, muſt believe that probably there will be 
another State, this will eaſily account for the Diſpenſations of God's Providence 
in this World, when God may (in that future Life) make an ample Amends to 
good Men for all their Sufferings here; and take a ſtri& and ſevere Account of 
the Actions of wicked Men, however they might poſſibly eſcape Puniſhment in 
this preſent State. | 

AND indeed the various Diſpenſations of Rewards and Puniſhments to good 
and bad Men in this Life, is a very good Argument that there will be a 
future State, when God will make a true and final Difference between good 
and bad Men; but if rightly conſidered, it is no Argument at all againſt the 
Providence and Being of God. Ih 


Bur there are fome other Things that are objected againſt the Providence 
and Being of God. 

As, that ſuch a Providence as we aſcribe to God, is utterly impoſſible; or 
if not, that it is below God, and inconſiſtent with his Happineſs, to take care 
df ſo many, and ſuch little Things. 

As to the firſt; That it is impoſſible for any Being to attend to ſuch an 
mfmite Variety of Things at once: This is to meaſure God by ourſelves. We 


can no more judge of his Knowledge and Underſtanding by ours, than we 


can of his Power by our on, which is but mere Impotency. 

Ir I do not miſ remember, ſome Authors tell us, Julius Ceſar was able 
to dictate to ſeven Amanuenſes at once; which, if we were to judge by the 
common Capacity of other Men, we ſhould think impoſſible. 

Ir is no harder to believe that God governs and diſpoſes all Things, .now 
the Order of Nature is ſettled, than that he made them before that was 
done. 

Bur, ſay they, it is below God to take care of ſuch minute and little 
Things: | E 


Non wacat exiguis rebus adeſſe Jovi. 


Well, this is ſtill to argue, as if God were like to Men. 

Ir is below the Dignity of a King to be troubled with little and mimute 
Affairs, becauſe it is impoſſible for him to attend to them: But with God 
the Caſe is otherwiſe; it is as eaſy for him to take a. providential Care of all 
Things, as it is for us to take care of one Thing. | 950 | 
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Hanceck. T Hos E we call little Things, as they are Part of the Creation, and make 

up the Beauty, Harmony, and Order of it, are Great Things; and therefore 
however minute in themſelves, it is no more below God to Order and Govern 
them by his Providence, than it was to make them by his Power. 

Bur would not this Providence of God be inconſiſtent with his Happi- 

neſs ? 

Nor at all; for ſtill we ought not to judge of him by ourſelves. He 
knows all Things knowable, and can do all Things poſhble with the greateſt 
Eaſe and Pleaſure. | | 

INDEED, Reaſon tells us, That all Things poflible are equally eaſy to a 
proportionate Power. A ſtrong Man can as eafily lift an Hundred Pound 
Weight, as a weak Child can Ten. An able Mathematician ſees as clearly 
ſome of the moſt abſtruſe Demonſtrations, as a vulgar Underſtanding does the 
moſt obvious Truths. 

N ow let us apply this to the Caſe before us, and we ſhall ſee the Provi- 
dence of God will appear ſo far from being uneaſy, diſtracting, and cumberſome 
to him, or any way deſtructive of his Happineſs; that it muſt be eaſy, plea- 
fant, and delightful. | 

AND if we might (as theſe Men do) argue from what we find in ourſelves, 
ſo as to aſſert any thing concerning God, it would be quite the contrary. As 
we find, to Men of Active Natures and Tempers Idleneſs is the greateſt Bur- 
then, and to be active in their Sphere the greateſt Pleaſure; ſo to God, who (if 
we may ſpeak with the Schools) is a Pure Ad, the univerſal Extent of his 
Providence is one part of the Perfection of his Happineſs. 


AND thus I have propoſed ſome Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of a 
God, and anſwered ſome of thoſe Objections that are commonly brought 
againſt it. | 

I coNnFEss, there are many other Arguments, that are made uſe of by 
ſome very Learned Men for the Proof. of it ; I deny not, but when repreſented 
in their full ſtrength they may be concluſive. 

Bur I have (to the beſt of my Judgment) made choice of thoſe Arguments 
that have been moſt generally uſed and approved by Learned Men, eſpecially 
ſuch of them as ſeem to lie more level with the Capacities of ordinary Readers, 
for whoſe Benefit eſpecially theſe plain Diſcourſes are defigned. 

AND I have alſo choſe to anſwer thoſe Objections chiefly, that (among 
many others that might have been mentioned) ſeem to have moſt Weight in 


them. 

As to thoſe Men that are ſunk ſo deep into Senſe, or are ſo buſied with or 
even buried in the Cares of this World, that they ſeem to be but a better ſort of 
Brutes in the ſhape of Men, they never conſider whether there be a God, or 
not; ſuch Diſcourſes are wholly loſt upon them, they never read or think of 
them. | 

Fo R, thoſe that openly profeſs Impiety, and have given themſelves up to 
work all Uncleanneſs with Greedineſs; if they have (as it often happens) a 
Tangue of Atheiſm, it is moſtly rather becauſe . they wiſh there were no 
God, than that they think there is none ; and they run to Atheiſm as a Refuge, 
becauſe they cannot be eaſy under the Apprehenfions of a God. 

ALL the Avenues to theſe Mens Judgments are ſtopped by their corrupt 
Aﬀections, and their violent and unruly Luſts. i 

T yoss that pretend to be Atheiſts, or Scepticks upon Principle, that read 
and think themſelves into Speculative Atheiſm, we may obſerve yet are gene- 
rally a fort of People that have a mighty Opinion of themſelves, ſet an high 
Value upon their own Reafon, Learning, and Philoſophy ; talk much of the 
Ignorance and: Prejudices of other People; run down to Syſtematick Divines; 
in ſhort, talk at. ſuch a rate, as if Philoſophy, and Wiſdom, and Knowledge 
had begun to live, and were to die with them: And yet after all this vain 
Boaſt of Science and Demonſtration, in many Things advance ſuch precarious 

| 2 Aſſertions 
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Aſſertions for Principles, and ſuch Shadows of Reaſon for Demonſtrations, that Hance. 
one would be apt to think they had a mind to inſult the Reaſon of Man- wyv 
kind. 4 

HE that carefully reads Hobbes and Spinoza, and ſome other later Writers 
I believe, will think I am not much out in what I fay of them. 7 

I rouBT, theſe Men think themſelves in too high a Claſs of Reaſon and 
Philoſophy, to be wrought upon by any thing that I can fay to them. 

Bu r there are two Things I cannot but tell them upon this Occaſion. 


1. That their way of Writing is very unfair, and unlike (what they pretend 
to be) great Philoſophers, 

We may obſerve, the general Way of almoſt all our modern Scepticks, is, 
that of Inſinuation: 

THey in their Writings talk of God and Religion, and Chriſtianity too, 
like other People; while in the mean time they advance ſuch. Aſſertions and 
Reaſonings, as undermine the Foundation not only of Revealed, but Natural 
Religion, and the Belief of the Being of a God. | 

Ir they were generous Adverſaries, or ſuch as would make the World think 
they intended to carry their Point by Dint of Reaſon and Philoſophy, they 
would write at another rate ; they would modeſtly ſignify their Doubts as to 
theſe Things, and fairly repreſent their Reaſons for it, and be willing patiently 
to hear what can be faid againſt them: And they would ſcorn ſuch Arts of 
wheedling their weaker and more unwary ſort of Readers. 

In ſhort, thoſe Arts of Inſinuation that plainly appear in their Writings, are 
as much below the Character of good Men, as good Philoſophers, and good 
Chriſtians. 


2. THERE is another thing that cannot be juſtified by any Men of ſober 
Senſe, and which yet too many of their Writers and their Proſelytes and Abet- 
tors are groſsly guilty of; and that is, their Scoffing at Religion, and making 
the Belief of thoſe Things that concern it, the Subjects of their Ridicule and 
Railery. 

S a4 E, the Arguments that are brought againſt their Scepticiſm and Infidelity, 
are not ſo weak and contemptible as to deſerve to be laughed out of Countenance, 
and to be made a Jeſt of, and the Sport of Converſation. Nor do they pre- 
tend to ſuch Demonſtration on their fide, as ſhould make it a ridiculous thing 
to oppoſe them. 

I DoUBT it is rather a Sign the Cauſe and the Men too are not very good, 
when ſuch Methods are pitched upon for the Defence of them. 

Buer to add ſomething farther. 

IT is a very uncomfortable State theſe Men leave the World in, when they 
ſuppoſe all Things to be carried on by a blind Chance, or fatal Neceſſity, with- 
out the Providence and Government of God. | 

1. TE very Thoughts of this muſt make Men uneaſy, and full of Fear 
and Horror; like Men in a Storm, toſſed upon the Waves of a Rolling Sea, 
without hope of any Harbour. 

AND the Atheiſts themſelyes are great Inſtances of this; no Men generally 
more ſubject to terrible Fears than they. Whether it be, that their Mind miſ- 
gives them ſometimes that there may be a God, and that they have Reaſon to 
dread his Vengeance, whoſe Providence and Being they have diſcarded : Or 
whether it be in part the Natural Conſequence of that uncertain and uncom- 
fortable State that Man muſt needs be in, that believes there is nothing but blind 
Fortune, or fatal Neceſſity in the World. Which ſoever it be, we cannot 
wonder if ſuch Men be full of diſturbing Fears and Horrors. 

2. THE y looſe all the Bonds of Duty, and undermine the very Foundation 
of Morality. If there be no Law-giver, there can be no Law ; if no God, 
no Reward to be expected for a Virtuous Life, no Puniſbment for Wicked- 
r Ts | neſs 
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Hancock. neſs but in this Life, and conſequently, no Obligation to Virtue but from 
WW, Human Laws. 


AN p therefore we find moſt of thoſe Writers ſpeak out, and like themſelves 
in this Point, and plainly own no other Foundation of Virtue and Morality, 
but what comes from Human Laws, which (they fay) are grounded only upon 
Compact. 

80 that (with them) the keeping of our Contracts is the Original Law of 
Nature, and the very Foundation of all Morality. Though it will be very hard 
to ſhew there lies any real Obligation upon Men to that, without ſuppoſing a 
God, further than the Fear of Human Laws and Puniſhments. 

Ir is true, ſome late Writers have advanced the Point of Honour, as a Foun- 
dation of Virtue ; and it muſt be confeſſed, it is a generous thing to obſerve the 
Rules of Virtue and Religion. 

Bu T it is to be conſidered, That this very Notion of Honour implies there 
is ſome real Excellency in Virtue; and that there is originally and from the 
Nature of the Thing, a real Difference between Virtue and Vice, Moral Good 
and Evil, or at leaſt that the Generality of the World think ſo. 

For Honour is in honorante, not in honorato ; and is nothing but the Opinion 
that other Men have of our Dignity and Excellency. So that when a Man is 
virtuous upon a Point of Honour, he is ſo becauſe he values the Opinion the 
Generality of the World have of Virtue ; and becauſe if he ſhould be otherwiſe, 
he would ſuffer in their Judgment of him. 

 Wuaicn (as I faid before) implies at leaſt, That the Generality of the World 
think that Virtue is a truly Good, Noble, and Generous Thing. 

Bu T if theſe Gentlemen will have the Point of Honour to be ſomething 
within them, and to have little or no reſpect to the Opinion of other Men; 
then Honour muſt be nothing but a Noble Scorn to do an ill, a baſe, and un- 
generous thing; and ſo it muſt proceed from that which they would pretend to 
deny, a Senſe they have of a real Difference there is between Moral Good 
and Evil. | | 

BurT alas, how weak a Principle of Virtue and Morality this Point of 
Honour is, we ſee by daily Experience ; when the Generality of the World are 
below the Senſe of it, and the Great Men of the World too often act as if 
they thought themſclves as much above the Senſe of true Honour, in the juſt 
Extent of it; and only place it in ſome nice Punctilio's, that have nothing 
either of true Honour or Diſhonour in them, or (it may be) ſometimes in 
ſome Things that are truly Diſhonourable. | 

So that the Atheiſt can have no real Principle to act upon but Self-love. 
Others, whoſe Principles are good, their Lives may be bad ; but it is very hard 
to ſuppoſe but the Atheiſt muſt be a bad Man, 

3. WE may add further, this Opinion is of moſt pernicious Conſequence to 
Society, to the Publick, and to Government. | 

IT is true, theſe Gentlemen ſeem to paſs a great Complement upon Princes, 
and to pay a great Deference to Human Laws and to Government : But as their 
Principles encourage Princes to oppreſs their Subjects, ſo they ſet Subjects at liberty 
to diſturb their Governours. 

For if Power and Right be the ſame thing, then the meaneſt Subject (if 
he can get into the Throne, and find Abettors to ſupport and keep him there,) 
has as good a Right, according to theſe Men, as can be had in this Caſe ; and 
what he has done to his lawful Prince, another may do to him, and ſo on 
without end. 9 

Ir would ſhock a Man to think what a World this would be, ſhould this 
Belief generally prevail. This would ſet Men at liberty to give the full Swing 
to their corrupt Inclinations; the Ambitious, to be Diſturbers of the Peace of 
their Country; the Luſtful, to be Corru pters; the Covetous, to become Cheats, 
and Perfidious, and Oppreſſors; the Proud and Paſſionate, upon every little 
Affront and Provocation, to reek their Spleen, and to give the full Swing to 
their Revengeful Reſentments: But above all, the Envious and Malicious, to 


do 


3 
do hurt to their Neighbour, even when they do no good to themſelves, and to Hancect. 
do Miſchief for Miſchief fake. And all this they might do upon Principle, & 
and, when, they had done, defend too. | 

Tus and the like things have been often better repreſented to theſe 
Men by many Learned Perſons, than I can pretend to do: But it is to be 
feared, they are deaf to good Advice, they are too wiſe to be inſtructed, or 
too proud to be reproved. 

WHETHER they will hear, or whether they will forbear, we ought 10 
hear our Teſtimony for God and Religion. 

Ir they be really plunged into the Gulph of Atheiſm, God Almighty re- 
cover them, that they may own him their Maker, before they find him their 

udge. 

: Ir in any of them it be Pride and Singularity that is the bottom of their 
pretended Atheiſm ; a little Conſideration would convince them what an 
heinous thing it muſt be, to raiſe themſelves a Reputation at the Expence of 
God and Religion ; and how extremely fooliſh it is, for the vain Opinion or 
Praiſe of a few looſe Men, to affront the Judgment of all the ſober part of 
Mankind. 

Bur there may be ſome honeſt People that may have ſome Doubts, and 
be ſometimes under ſome Difficulties as to thoſe things. Though Arguments 
and Advice may in: a great meaſure be loſt upon ſuch Men as I have men- 
tioned before; yet there may be ſome that may have ſome Inclinations to 
Sceptictim, that yet may be willing to hear Arguments on one Side, as well 
as on the other. And to ſuch as theſe, before I part with this Subject, I 
would give a ſhort Advice. 

1. THAT they would ſeriouſly and impartially conſider the Arguments for 
the Being of a God. 

An p particularly, that they would accuſtom themſelves to the ſerious Con- 
templation of the Works of God. The P/almiſt tells us, The Heavens declare 
the Glory of God, and the Firmament ſheweth his Handy-work. 

InDEED we have the moſt prevailing Arguments before our Eyes, to con- 
vince us of the Being of God, though we ſhould never look into Books for 
them. He that ſhall ſeriouſly think of the vaſt Variety, the exact Harmony, 
the excellent Contrivance, the mutual Subſerviency, the certain and regular 
Motions of the ſeveral Parts of the World, will ſee ſuch plain Footſteps of 
Infinite Power and Wiſdom, as will almoſt force him to the Acknowledgment 
of a God. | | 

2. THAT they would not look upon every little Difficulty that may be 
ſtarted by Atheiſtical People, as ſufficient to balance the clear Evidence there 
is for this Truth, That there 1s a God. | | 

Ir we ſhould act at ſuch a rate in other things, it would ſoon lead us to a 
general Scepticiſm ; and we ſhould ſoon find we muſt believe nothing in the 
World. If we muſt not believe our Eyes, becauſe we cannot tell how we ſee; 
nor our Ears, becauſe we know not how we hear ; nor that we think, or under- 
ſtand any thing, becauſe we are not fully acquainted with the Manner how 
we do it, nor can give a clear Solution of all the Difficulties that may be 
ſtarted by a ſubtile Diſputant about theſe Things; the Conſequence would 
be, That we muſt deny there is any ſuch thing as Certainty, Senſe, and Un- 
derſtanding. | | 

So it is in the Caſe before us. | 

I T is one thing, clearly to know That God is; and another, to know 
What he is. We may have a full Aſſurance of his Exiſtence, though we may 
be in the dark in many things as to his Eſſence. 

Nay, I will fay farther ; Though we ſhould not be able to give a clear Solu- 
tion of all thoſe Difficulties that may be ſtarted as to the Exiſtence of God, 
from ſome of his Attributes; yet neither would this be of any weight againſt 
ſuch plain Evidence as we have for the Being of a God. 
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Hancack. For this may proceed only from our Ignorance, from that imperfect Know- 
L=— ledge we have of God in this preſent ſtate. And this will appear the more 


reaſonable, if we conſider, | | 

1. THaT the Atheiſt himſelf pretends to nothing like Demonſtration in 
this Caſe. The utmoſt he pretends to, is, That the Arguments for the Being 
of a God are not concluſive ; that there are Objections againſt the Being of a 
God, that cannot be clearly anſwered, and Difficulties that are not eaſily 
ſolved ; and pretends to give- ſome Account how the World might be with- 
out a God: He does not ſo much as pretend to any thing of Certainty in 
the Caſe. | 

2, Wx ought to conſider, the Accounts the Atheiſts give of the Exiſtence of 
the World without a God, are not only attended with ſome Difficulties that 
they cannot give a clear Solution of, but ſuch Abſurdities, Imporſibilities, and 
Contradictions, as ſtare in the Face of Reaſon, and ſeem to argue a great deal 
of Pattiality in thoſe that propoſe them, and a mighty Willingneſs, Propenſity, 
and a ſtrong Inclination to believe there is no God, 


Tus has before been ſhewn in part, and might be much more largely, of 
all the ſeveral Atheiſtical Hypotheſes, of the Exiſtence of the World without a 
God. 

Bur that which moſt effectually ſhews the Abſurdity of theſe Mens Rea- 
ſonings, is, That they are forced to allow that to dull and ſtupid Matter, 
the moſt imperfect of all Beings, that yet they deny to God. 

Tuus they object againſt Eternity and Infinity in God, and yet are forced 
to allow it to Matter: For if there were not an Eternal God, there muſt be 
Eternal Matter ; and it is certain there may as well be Infinite Matter without 
God, as any at all. 

Tu will not allow a Spirit to have Underſtanding, becauſe it has no 
Fleſh, Blood, and Brains ; and yet are forced to recur to this as their laſt ſhift, 
That Matter as Matter, has Thought and Underſtanding ; and that Cogitation 
is as eſſential a Property of Matter or Subſtance as Extenſion: And ſome others 
that are not ſo bold as to aſſert this, yet profeſs they do not know but it may 
be ſo. 

Trry ſtart a great many Difficulties about the World's being made by a 
Being of Infinite Power ; but they can eafily believe the World might make 
itſelf, and be improved by a fortuitous Jumblement of Atoms, into that glo- 
rious and regular Frame we now {ee it in, with the Addition too of thoſe 
Noble Intelligent Beings, that (to all appearance) have Powers above the Capa- 
city of mere Matter. | bares: 

THEY will not allow, that a Spirit can be a Pringiple of Motion to an 
Matter: But they muſt allow upon their own Hypothefis, either, That Motion 
is natural to all Matter, (and then there could be no Reſt, and conſequently 
no Production of any thing ;) or, if Reſt be natural to Matter, ſome Matter 
that was at Reſt muſt firſt move itſelf : Both which Suppoſitions are abſurd 
enough. 

SURE, thoſe who advance ſo many Abſurdities themſelves, and give accounts 
of their Opinions, liable to inſuperable Objections, onght not to reje& ſuch 
plain and demonſtrative Evidence for the Being of a God, upon every little 
Objection that through our imperfect Underſtanding of the Nature of that God 
whoſe Exiſtence we aſſert, we cannot ſo clearly account for, 


3. I wouLD adviſe ſuch Perſons as I am now ſpeaking to, that they would 
have a ſpecial Care of Pride. 


As this has in the Church been the Root of Herefies, ſo (no doubt) of 
Infidelity too. Crt 

We may obſerve, there is a ſtrange Itch in ſome of the more Philoſophical 
and Studious Part of Mankind, to make themſelves a Name by advancing 
ſomething ſtrange and new: And when they cannot do any thing extraordin 
in the common way, they think to make themſelves conſiderable by their 
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being ſingular, by advancing and defending Notions that lie croſs to the Senſe Hancect, 
of Mankind. WW 

AN p if once they catch this Diſeaſe, the more abſurd their Notions, and 
the more extravagant their Aſſertions are, the more famous they think they 
make themſelves. 

AND as ſome drudge on in the old beaten Road of Philoſophy, without the 
leaſt Freedom of Thought ; ſo ſome others, under the Pretence and Character 
of Free-Thinkers, care not what they fay, fo it be far enough from the received 
and vulgar Notions of the World. 

AND as it is with ſome Superſtitions Religioniſts, the leſs they have to ſay 
for themſelves, the more proud, and conceited, and confident they are, and 
the more they deſpiſe other People : So it is generally with theſe Philoſophical 
Infidels; the more abſurd their Notions, the more precarious their Aſſertions, 
the more weak their Reaſonings; with the greater Pride and Confidence do 
they vend their wild Notions as New Diſcoveries, and talk with ſuch a con- 
temptuous Air, as if all Mankind had been led blindfold, till they were born 
to enlighten the World. 

PLATO gives this Account of the Atheiſts of his Time. Diagoras and 
Theodorus are ſaid to have profeſſed Atheiſm, becauſe they would have the Glory 
of being the Authors of ſome New Opinion. And he that reads Vaninus, 
Machiavel, Hobbes, Spinoza, Blount, and ſuch others of our modern Atheiſts; | 
will find ſuch a Vein of Pride and Vanity, and Contempt of others, run through | 
their Writings ; that though he will eafily ſee they have advanced little, but 
what they are beholden for to the Ancient Atheiſtical Writers, yet they have 
clearly out- done them in that great Virtue of pretended Adepts in Philoſophy, a 
good Conceit of themſelves, 1 

Bur above all, let them take care that while they believe a God, they do i 
not live as if there was none. | 1 

As Practical Atheiſm is very abſurd in itſelf, fo it is eſpecially in Men of | 
Senſe, Thought, and Reading, ſtrangely preparative for Speculative Atheiſm. 1 

IT is true, thoſe Men that are ſo buſied about the World, that they | 
never think at all, may go on in their Luſts without remorſe : But for 
thoſe whoſe Employments (or Curioſity) engages them to read and think of 
theſe Things, if they live vicious Lives, it is hard to think but they muſt 
in a little time alter their Belief or Practice; and if the Power of their Luſts 
be ſo predominant, that they will continue to live as if there were no God, 
they may likely in a while endeavour to perſuade themſelves that there is 
none, 

TAE Apoſtle to the Romans fays of the Heathen, That becauſe æhen they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, God ſuffered them to become vain in their 
imagination: This he may do, by ſuffering Men to fall into Atheiſm as well 
as Polytheiſm ; or the Belief of no God, as well as that of many Gods. 

In fine, let us who pretend firmly to believe in God, that he is the Maker | 
and Governour of us and all the World, live under a conſtant Senſe of our Duty | 
and Obligations to him. Let not us, while we profeſs to know God, in Works 
deny him. Let not us give that Scandal to the Infidel Part of the World, as to | 
give them occaſion to ſay, That while we pretend to believe better, we live 
worſe than they. 

To this end, let us well conſider and apply what we believe concerning this 


God. 

TH Ar he is in himſelf a Self-exiſtent, Immutable, Eternal, Omnipotent, 
Omnipreſent, infinitely Wiſe, and abſolutely Perfect Spirit. That he is the lf 
Great Creator, Preſerver, and Governour of us and all the World. That he is a | 
Juſt, and Holy, and yet a Good and Merciful God. id 

THrarT from the Conſideration of theſe and the like glorious Attributes of | 
God, there muſt needs iſſue an Obligation upon thoſe Creatures that are capable 


of knowing God, and thoſe Perfections that are Eſſential to the Divine Nature, 
Vo I. II.  Vuu to 
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Hancock. to the Exerciſe of all ſuitable inward Affections towards this God, and giving 
all decent external Demonſtrations of the ſame. 
LET us therefore conſtantly live under an awful Senſe of his Majeſty and 
Preſence, Let us repoſe an entire Confidence in his Powerful Providence. Let 
us have an ardent Love to him, as one that is indeed the Higheſt Obje& of our 
Love, infinitely Good in himſelf, and Bountiful to us. Let us yield a full 
Submiſſion to his Pleaſure, under all his Providential Diſpenſations; as know- 
ng it is fit he ſhould do what he pleaſes, and is Wiſe and Good, and will do 
what is beſt for us. 

By T particularly, let us Chriſtians who live under the Goſpel-Diſpenſation, 
and believe we have the clear Revelations of his Word and Will, exerciſe a firm 
Faith in his Word, yield a full Obedience to his revealed Will, hope in 
his Mercy, give him that Spiritual Worſhip that by his Word appears to be 
ſuitable to his Nature, and agreeable to his Will; and do our beſt to teſtify our 
Gratitude for his Mercies, and to anſwer the End of Chriſt's Coming, and walk 
in all Things worthy of that Religion we profeſs; according to that Pathetical 
Exhortation of the Apoſtle, Phil, i. 27. Only let your Converſation be, as it be- 
cometh the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
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We have alſo a more ſure word of Prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed, as unto a light that ſbineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day-ftar ariſe in your hearts. 


HE Bleſſed Apoſtle of the Circumciſion St. Peter, writing this ſe- WurzTow 
- cond Epiſtle to the Converted Gentiles, which were dz/þer/ed through- i 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bithynia, a little beide with 2 Pet. 
his Death, is in this Chapter very earneſt with em that they would 1 "Mer 
ſeriouſly conſider thoſe exceeding great and precious promiſes which the Goſpel ii. 4% 
of Chriſt afforded to them: that they would give all diligence to add one Grace iv: 3-. 
and Virtue to another, that they might not be barren nor unfruitful in the 8 
knowledge of our Lord Feſus Chriſt: that they would give diligence to make 6, 5, S, 9, 
their calling and election ſure, that ſo an entrance might be miniſtred to them a- 
bundantly into the everlaſting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt - 
and as the moſt cogent and efficacious Argument to theſe Duties, he puts them 
in mind of the certainty of that Chriſtian Religion, on which all his Exhorta- 
tions were grounded; and appeals to the moſt plain and unqueſtionable evidence 
that had been produc'd for it, and which they themſelves had been fully ac- 
quainted withal ; namely, The extraordinary and miraculous Atteſtations it had 
receiv'd from God himſelf, in its firſt preaching in Fudea in that Age; and, 
the completion of thoſe ancient Predictions, concerning the Meſſias, in Jeſus of 
Nazareth, which Divine Providence had taken care to have all along ſtanding 
on Record for their greater ſatisfaction and aſſurance. Under the former Head 
St. Peter appeals in particular to one moſt remarkable Atteſtation, which God 
the Father had given to the Author of our Religion Chriſt Jefus; and which 
he himſelf, together with James and John, had been an eye and ear witneſs of. 
This was that ſolemn Teſtimony by a voice from Heaven, in the preſence of Matt.xvii. 
Moſes and Elias, who appear'd in Glory at his Transfiguration : And this Evi- 3 o 5 
dence St. Peter produces in ſuch a ſerious and emphatick manner, and with ſuch S. 
an air of Truth and Aſſurance, as ever ſeem'd to me very affecting. For we, 3 
ſays he, have not followed cunningly deviſed fables, when we made known unto yon 
the power and coming of our Lord Feſus Chriſt ; but were eye witneſſes of his Ver. 16, 
Majeſty. For he received from God the Father honour and glory, when there 17, 18. 
came ſuch a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
J am well pleaſed. And this voice which came from heaven, we heard, when we 
were with him in the holy mount. Under the latter Head, which I have cho- 
ſen for the Subject of theſe enſuing Diſcourſes, St. Peter appeals in general to 
the /ure word of Prophecy; or to the ancient Predictions of the Feuiſb Pro- 
phets, and their remarkable completion in Chriſt Jeſus, as another moſt uncon- 
teſted evidence for the Truth of his Religion. Nay he ſeems ſo ſecure of the 
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WursroN weight of this ſort of evidence, that (on account probably of the Antiquity and 


Ver. 19, 


Ver. 20, 
21. 


numerouſneſs of theſe Predictions, the indiſputable Authority of their Pen- 
men, the moſt certain belief they had obtain d among all, both Jews and Chri- 
ſtians, and the obvious plainneſs of their «ron wp Jeſus of Nazareth) he 
fears not, upon the whole, to prefer it to that voice from Heaven, which him- 
ſelf had been an ear witneſs of, and which he had laid fo great ftrefs on in the 
foregoing Verſes. We have alſo, ſays he, in the words of my Text, C21o7poy 
Tov weopimugy Ago, @ more ſure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that ſhineth in a dark place; until the day dawn, and 
the day-ſtar ariſe in your hearts : i. e. as I underſtand the words, Until the great 
Period and Concluſion of the Scripture Prophecies, the exaltation and advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of Chriſt Jeſus over the Fews, and over all the World, 
(which is ſo frequently call'd the day, that day, and the day of God in Scripture) 
be ſo evident and undeniable, that you. will have. little need of any ſuch exter- 
nal Illumination or Demonſtration to the ſame purpoſe. Knowing this firſt, or 
laying this as the Foundation of your Dependance on the Prophetick Writings, 
that no Prophecy of the Scripture is of any private Impulſe, or Suggeſtion ; For 
Prophecy came not at any time by the will of Man; But holy Men of God ſpake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt ; and their Writings therefore are of Divine 
Original, and indiſputable Authority in their own nature. And indeed, not on- 
ly St. Peter, but the reſt of the Apoſtles, and even our Lord himſelf till ap- 
peals to theſe two kinds of Arguments for the truth of his Miſſion, and the con- 
firmation of his Authority ; as is eaſy to obſerve all along the Hiſtory of the four 
Evangeliſts, And they are both for certain fully ſatisfactory to all free and im- 

rtial Men. If it be evident that Jeſus of Nazareth wrought very many real 

iracles, in confirmation of his Doctrine; if he had, in reality, the ſolemn Ap- 

obation of God the Father from Heaven, that he was His beloved ſon in whom 
he was well pleaſed ; and if it be alike evident that he was the very perſon which 
all the ancient divinely inſpir'd Prophets pointed out and deſcribed, as the true 
Meſſias; and that all that they foretold was certainly fulfill'd in him; If I ſay 
theſe two kinds of Arguments (for I cannot call them barely two Arguments) 


can be fully made out concerning our Jeſus of Nazareth, I am ſure no rational 


Man, who has any tolerable notions of the Attributes of God, and of the Pu- 
rity and Holineſs both of the Doctrine and Example of the bleſſed Jeſus, can 
at all doubt of the truth of his being the Son of God, and Saviour of the World ; 
or that the Chriſtian Religion therefore is moſt certainly true, and has divine Au- 
thority on its fide. Of theſe two kinds of Arguments I intend to confine my 
ſelf at preſent to the latter alone, but in ſomewhat a larger notion than has been 
mention'd, i. e. I mean, with the aſſiſtance of God, ſo to diſcourſe of the an- 
cient Predictions and Prophecies contain'd in Scripture, and this in the order of 
Time wherein they were deliver'd, as all along to ſhew the completion and ful- 
filling of ſuch of them whoſe Periods are already paſt. For thereby will be de- 
monſtrated at once, (1) the certainty of the Spirit of Prophecy from the begin- 


ning of the World; (2) the Divine Authority of thoſe Sacred Writings, which 


have all along contain'd the Predictions of future Events, no way within the 
reach of natural Foreſight; (3) the certain truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as 


it is confirm'd from thoſe ancient Prophecies, fulfilled in our bleſſed Saviour; 


and (4) the juſt reaſons we have thence to expect the completion of thoſe other 
Prophecies, which are not a few, whoſe Periods are not yet come, how little 
ſoever we at preſent are able intirely to comprehend the meaning of them, or to 
trace the methods and preparations for their Accompliſhment. This is a ſhort 
account of my Intentions in theſe following Diſcourſes. And in order to the 
more methodical and more convincing procedure, before I come to the particular 
Prophecies themſelves, I ſhall premiſe fuch preparatory Ob/ervations as will be of 
great ule all along, and prevent thoſe Digreſſions and Interruptions, which o- 
therwiſe would be unavoidable in the future Series of my reaſoning. In order 
therefore to the more clear underſtanding the ancient Prophecics, I premiſe theſe 
Obſervations following ; 
111 5 I. THOSE 
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I. TnosE Prophecies of the Scripture which relate to the 7ewiſß Church Wars ros 


are open and explicit; and make uſe of a year for that known ſpace of time ſo Www 
called, without any covert or myſtical Signification. 


IT. Tr os et Prophecies of the Scripture which relate to Chriſtianity, the Times 
of the Meſſias, and the Church of the Gentiles upon the rejection of the Fews, 
are Cover'd and Enigmatical ; and make uſe of a Day for a Year. 


III. Tu E number of Days included in prophetick Nears, is to be the ſame 
that the computation of the Age and Nation of each Prophet does require. 


IV. THe particular ſort of Year alſo, referr'd to by a Day in ſeveral Prophe- 
cies, is to be interpreted from the ſame Foundation, and to be accounted ei- 
ther by the Computation and Stile then in uſe, when the ſaid Prophecies and 


their Periods began, or that whereto they properly belong. 


V. WHERE any wits p51 of the Old Teſtament, or at leaſt towards the 
concluſion of it, are expreſly ſaid to belong to the Time of the End, to the latter 
Days, to the laſt Days, or the like, they relate, if not to the very end of the 
World, yet at leaſt to its /a/t great Age, the Days of the Meſſias. 


VI. IN T1R E numbers of Years, or Months, or Days in the Propheciesof Scrip- 
ture, as well as in its Chronology, are us'd with great er and compre- 
hend no more than ſix Months, or fifteen Days, or twelve Hours on either ſide; 
that is, they imply the ſpace mention'd to be nearer to that number than the 


next either over or under, according to the moſt natural and ſtrict Signification 
of the words themſelves. 


VII. WHEREEVER any general word is us'd indefinitely, without a particular 
Note of Diſtinction, there the moſt eminent and remarkable of that kind is to 
be in reaſon underſtood by it. 


VIII. Ir moſt of the great difficulties in the Prophetick Writings, which have 
long appear'd inſuperable, do at length prove to be no real difficulties at all, tis 
reaſonable to expect, that the remaining difficulties may likewiſe, upon farther 
conſideration, be found capable of as clear Solutions hereafter. 

Theſe Eight Obſervations I have already made and illuſtrated elſewhere, 
when I was enquiring into the Scripture Chronology, and taking A ſhort View of 
the Revelation of St. Fohn : and accordingly I ſhall beg leave, for brevities ſake, 
to take them for granted at preſent ; that I may have the more room for others 
more directly pertinent to my preſent deſign ; and which muſt be particularly 
prov'd before they can be taken for granted by us. To come therefore to the 


IX. Tx x Prophetick Stile and Language is very often ſingular or peculiar to 
it (ſelf, and of its own Nature Parabolick or Enigmatical: But till fo as to 
have a found and rational import, capable of being clearly explain'd to the Rea- 
ſon of Mankind. Thus at the firſt view it may feem ſtrange that Daniel ſhould 
deſcribe four great wild Beaſts like a Lyon, a Bear, a Leopard, and a fourth Dan. vii. 
without a Name, compos'd, as it were, of the three others, making havock of 3,4.5,6,7. 
the Church of God for long Periods together. But when it is remembred that 
a Beaſt in Prophetick Stile always denotes an Empire, as certainly and diſtinctly . Cre 
as that uſual word it ſelf in common Diſcourſe, the Wonder will ceaſe; and it 0 . 
will be very eaſily underſtood, that by thoſe four great wild Beaſts were denoted © 
the four grand Monarchies, which God permitted to tyrannize over his Church 
for many Ages; The Babylonian, the Medo-Perfian, the Grecian, and the Ro- 
man. In like manner one would be amaz'd at the wonderful things which the 
Prophet Joel aſcribes to four ſmall Creatures, or ſo many kinds of Locuſts ; which Joel i. 4. 


we render the Palmer-worm, the Locuſt, the Canker-worm, and the Caterpillar: . 


inſomuch 
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Wursron infomuch that by their means, God's Heritage the Jews was to be given to re- 
fed 9-47. proach; and the heathen were to rule over them. But the amazement will ceaſe 


when we obſerve that theſe four ſmall Beaſts in Joel correſpond to ſo many 
great ones in Daniel, and mean as diſtinctly as they the four Idolatrous and Ty- 


—.. 


rannical Monarchies already mention'd : and that upon this Hypotheſis, all that 


Prophecy is eaſy and clear; nay indeed, as it ſeems to me, one of the moſt plain 
and intelligible in the whole Bible. Thus alſo it appears very ſtrange at firſt 
ſight, that Ezekiel, who propheſied not till above 400 years after King David's 
Ezek. death, ſhould foretell that David ſhould be king over Ijrael, and ſhould be that 


23. one ſhepherd that God would ſet over them: That they ſhould dell in the land of 


Canaan, they, and their childrens children for ever, and that God's ſervant Da- 
vid ſhould be their prince for ever : Till we obſerve, as 'tis very obvious to do, 
that David is the moſt common Prophetick Name of the Meſſias himſelf in 
| the Old Teſtament. Thus alſo ſome might admire that 7/a:ah ſhould propheſy 
Iſa. ii. 13, againſt All the cedars of Lebanon, and all the oaks of Baſhan ; and all the Lig 
'+ '5* mountains, and all the hills that are hfted up; againſt every high tower, and e— 
very fenced wall : But when juſt before thoſe Expreſſions the Prophet had af- 
Ver. 2, 12. firm'd, That the lofty looks of man ſhould be humbled, and the haughtineſs of men 
ſhould be bowed down, and Jehovah alone ſhould be exalted in that day; every 
one almoſt as eaſily underſtands the deſign of the Holy Ghoſt in the former, as 
in the latter Expreſſions of that Prophet : And the like 1s to be ſaid as to the reſt 
of the Prophetick Language, when once by frequent reading of thoſe Sacred 
Books, and comparing the ſeveral Expreſſions together, we are become in good 
meaſure Maſters of that peculiar and truly Noble and Divine Dialect. And I 
look upon the unſkilfulneſs of Expoſitors in that Dialect, to be one Reaſon of 
the poor and unſatisfactory Interpretations, which they ſo frequently give us of 
Prophecies of the greateſt importance ; and as ſuch ſometimes quoted by: our 


Saviour and his Apoſtles in the New Teſtament. 


X. T oBSERVE that the Stile and Language of the Prophets, as it is often pe- 
culiar and enigmatical, ſo is it always ſingle and determinate, and not capable 
of thoſe double Intentions, and typical Interpretations, which moſt of our late 
Chriſtian Expoſitors are fo full of upon all occaſions. This Obſervation, tho 
in itſelf ſo highly reaſonable, is ſo intirely contrary to almoſt all the Chriſtian 
Explications of latter years, that T muſt be ſomewhat particular in the demon- 
{tration of it; and ſo endeavour to take away that grand Obſtacle and ſtumbling 
Block, which the contrary Opinion has laid in the way of free Reaſoning, 
upon the Prophetick Writings, I may add, in the way of the Converſion of the 
Fews alſo; for that can be by no other method ſo well attempted as by the de- 
monſtration, that all their Old Predictions, relating to the Meſſias, whoſe Pe- 
riods are already paſt, have been properly and literally, without any recourſe to 
Typical, Foreign, and Myſtical Expoſitions fulfill'd in Jeſus of Nazareth, our 
Bleſſed Lord and Saviour. And the plain Reaſons I have to give for the truth of 
this Obſervation are theſe that follow : 

(I.) A $INGLE and determinate ſenſe of every Prophecy, is the only natural 
and obvious one; and no more can be admitted without putting a force upon plain 
words, and no more aſſented to by the Minds of inquiſitive Men, without a 
mighty byaſs upon their rational faculties. If we had found, not ina Prophecy, 
but in the H/tory of the Old Teſtament, that in the beginning of the Reign of 
Ahaz King of Judah a Virgin did, by the wonderful Power of God, conceive 
and bear a Son, and his name was called Emmanuel; we ſhould have no manner 
of difficulty, as to the underſtanding ſuch a paſſage in that Hiſtory ; but without 
the leaſt heſitation ſhould agree that the fact was fingular, and belong'd to one 

certain event and to no other: and any one who ſhould conclude, whether b 
way of Type, or other myſtical Expoſition, that therefore, in the days of King 
Joſiab alſo, a Virgin did in like manner conceive and bear a Son, and his name 
Was in like manner called Emmanuel, without any other pretence of Hiſtory for 
the ſame, would certainly be eſteem'd a very ſtrange Expoſitor. And I do not 


well 


—_—. 
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well ſee how the modern Interpreters can avoid the like Imputation, on account of wiwrou 
their double Senſes, myſtical Intentions, and Typical Meanings of the ancient WY 
Prophecies. Hiſtorical Narrations are indeed very difterent things from Prophe- 

tical Predictions : But that difference rather conſiſts in this, that the former re- 

late to the time and events already paſt; and the latter to thoſe which are 75 

come : and that the former generally uſe a plain and vulgar Stile, for the infor- 
mation of all Readers /mmediately ; while the latter often are diſguis'd in a pa- 
rabolick or peculiar dialect, that they may long be conceal'd, and yet at length 

in God's due time, may be plainly and diſtinctly underſtood by all. But that 

the one ought to belong {till to one fingle and determinate event then future, as 

well as the other to one fingle and determinate event already paſt, I think tis 

in its own nature not only reaſonable, but alſo abſolutely neceſſary. 

(2) Ir Prophecies are allow'd to have more than one event in view at the 
ſame time, we can never be fatisfy'd but they may have as many as any Viſion- 
ary pleaſes ; and ſo inſtead of being capable of a direct and plain Expolition, to 
the ſatisfaction of the judicious, will be ſtill liable to the fooliſh applications of 
fanciful and enthuſiaſtick Men. If I once was brought to own, that that ſingle 
before-mention'd Prediction, of the Conception of @ Virgin, did really foretel 
ſuch a wonderful event, in the time of King Abag; and ſuch another event 
beſides, in the time of King Joſiab, it would not be difficult to perſuade me, 
that the ſame Prophecy was to have many more completions ; and that in eve- 
ry Century or two it was again fulfill'd through all future Generations. Which 
how abſurd and ridiculous an Hypotheſis it is, I need not ſpend words to ſhew, 
to any one of but ordinary prudence and conſideration. 

(3) I r this double intention in Prophecies be allow'd by us Chriſtians, as to 
thoſe Predictions which were to be fulfilled in our Saviour Chriſt; and if we 
own that we can no otherwiſe ſhew their completion, than by applying them 
ſecondarily and typically to our Lord, after they had in their firſt and primary 
intention been already plainly fulfill'd in the times of the Old Teſtament : We 
loſe all the real advantage of theſe ancient Prophecies, as to the proof of our 
common Chriſtianity ; and beſides expoſe our ſelves to the inſults of Jews and 
Infidels in our Diſcourſes with them. This conſideration ought to go very near 
the heart of all ſuch as firmly believe the truth of our holy Religion, and are in 
car neſt deſirous of the ſpreading and propagation of it, to the reſt of the World; 
eſpecially to thoſe of the Jew Nation, whoſe Converſion we ought chictly 
to endeavour after. Let us for once ſuppoſe that the 534 Chapter of {/a:2h, 
which is one of the moſt Eminent belonging to the Meſſias, did, by the Con- 
feſſion of all, originally and exactly belong to Hezekiah, or ſome other Perſon 
in the times of the Old Teſtament : could we ſuppoſe that any Jew or Injidel 
of a competent Judgment, would be perſwaded that our Jeſus was the true Meſſias, 
and Son of God, becauſe we could make ſhift to apply moit of the Expreſſions, 
in a typical Senſe to him? Or if it were acknowledg'd on all hands, that the 


ſeventy weeks Prophecy of Daniel, was fully and literally accompliſh'd in Ouids Dan. ix 23, 


the High-Prieſt, who was murder'd by Menelaus or Andronicus, as we find in Se. 

the Hiſtory of the Maccabees, would not a cunning Few or 1zfidel take us to be 2 Macc.iv. 
very filly, if we endeavour'd to prove, that Jeſus of Nazareth was the true 3+ 353%: 
Meſſias from that Prophecy; becauſe we could in a typical Senſe, tolerably ap- 

ply it to his death at Feruſalem? And fo it would be alſo in other parallel in- 
ſtances. And indeed 'tis a ſad and unhappy ſtrait to which our modern Expo- 

ſitors are driven, when they are to deal with the Jews, and defend the Cauſe of 
Chriſtianity. Our Lord, and his Apoſtles, in the firſt Times of the Goſpel, 

boldly apply'd the ancient Prophecies to the proving that he was the true Metit- 

as, becauſe they were all truly and evidently fulfill'd in him. And the four 
Evangeliſts alone, quote about fifty Texts of the Old Teſtament to that purpoſe, 
without the leaſt hint or ſuſpicion, as far as appears, that thoſe Predictions be- 

long'd to any other Perſon, or could be ſuppos'd to have had any other comple- Luc. xi 
tion: and this they did with ſuch force of Reaſon, and evidence of Truth, that 25; 26 


p — Act. ii 37, 
the obſtinate eus themſelves, knew not well how to evade the convincing power 47 __ 
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Wursroxof ſuch united evidence. And I believe that no ſmall part of the primitive Con- 

W verts to Chriſtianity, which were out of the Jews and Proſelytes, who intirel 
18, 24 own'd the Old Teſtament for the word of God, were made ſuch principally by 
x. 43-X1-the force of this Argument; that all the old Predictions, which belong'd to the 
1 1 firſt coming of the Meſſias, being evidently fulfill'd in Feſus of Nazareth, and 
xvii, 24, in no other Perſon ; therefore this Jeſus of Nazareth was the true Meſſias. But 
_ 55 2, now in theſe latter Ages of Chriſtianity, our Expoſitors being unable to vindi- 
28. See cate the Chriſtian Religion by the ſame Arguments which its firſt Divine Author, 
— = and his Divinely inſpired Apoſtles made uſe of to that purpoſe ; many of thoſe 
Proph Texts of the Old Teſtament, which at the firit were look'd upon as, at the leaſt, 
Suppl. p. 2. not inferior to the Miracles, and the Voices from Heaven themſelves, as we ſee 
ans) | my Text, as to their convictive Evidence for the truth of our Religion ; 
are now, through the ill-grounded and unhappy miſtakes of the Moderns become 
great Objections againſt it. And our Commentators when they come to thoſe 
very paſlages, the quoting of which, at the firſt, brought in vaſt Multitudes into 
the Church of Chriſt, are full of nothing but little evaſions and criticiſms, in order 
to get rid, as well as they can, of the great Objections which their own Notions 
have expos'd the Chriſtian Faith to. Thus when St. Matthew proves that je- 
La. li, 4 ſus had fulfill'd a known Prophecy of 1/azah relating to the Meſſias when he 
Vat, vin. cur'd their Diſeaſes, and thereby took away their infirmities, and remov'd their 
Levit x. 5. ſickneſſes ; which tenſe they cannot deny the words in the Original will moſt 
job vii-21-ſtrictly bear, as they are there quoted; Expoſitors are generally ſo far from ob- 
Zach. v. 0. ſerving the force of the Argument, and confirming the Apoſtle's Interpretation, 
See Lit. that they put quite another ſenſe of their own deviſing upon them: and then, 
RE as it were, excuſe and apologize for the Apoſtle's miſapplication of them: and 
pag. 5, 6. if they allow that in ſome remote and ſecondary Senſe they may ſignify, as the 
Apoſtle applies them, that is the utmoſt of their wg * or attempts on his account. 
So that in reality where St. Matthew thought he had found a true and forcible 
Argument for the proof of our Religion, our Expoſitors meet with no ſmall Ob- 
jection againſt it, while they allow that the Apoſtle's Reaſoning does little leſs 
than impoſe upon his Readers, and that he uſes, in a manner, a falſe and ſo- 
phiſtical Argument for their conviction. And the caſe is the very ſame, as to many 
other Texts of the like nature. Surely it were better for Interpreters to own their 
ignorance in ſome particular places, than to venture on ſuch a procedure as this 
is: and rather to leave a few Texts to the enquiries of future Ages, than by a 
bold Hypotheſis of their own deviſing, to expoſe themſelves, and our holy Reli- 
gion to the laughter of Infidels. Sure it had been better to have been content 
with thoſe other numerous Teſtimonies, which ſtood in no need of ſuch excu- 
ſes and ſuppoſitions, as evidently and ſingly pointing out our bleſſed Saviour, 
than by ſuppoſing double Senſes and typical Interpretations, never to be proved 

by Chriſtians, and appearing very abſurd to Unbelievers, to render our hol 
Faith ſuſpected of ſtanding in need of ſupport from any Frauds and Sophiſms 

of its Detenders. | 

(4.) TH1s double ſenſe of the ancient Prophecies has not the leaſt footſteps 
in the Writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts. Whenever our Saviour or they 
quote the ancient Prophecies, as fulfill'd in the times of the New Teſtament, they 
always quote em as in their known and primary intention; and as the real and 
only meaning of the Holy Spirit in the firſt delivery of them. This Obſerva- 
tion is ſo true, that I cannot recollect the leaſt example to the contrary. Nay, 
we may obſerve that they, by their reaſoning upon ſome of thoſe Texts, do 
plainly imply they underſtood them to be capable of no other interpretation than 
that to which they apply'd them. Thus, for inſtance, St. Peter when he was 
proving to the Jes, from a Prophecy in the Book of P/alms, that the Meſſias 
was to riſe from the Dead, and that by conſequence the Reſurrection of Jeſus 
was on that account a mighty Argument of his being the true Meſſias; argues thus 
nes, molt truly and forcibly: For David ſpeaketh concerning him, I 2 the 
| Lord always before my face; for he is on my right hand that J ſhould not be moved. 
Therefore did my heart rejoice; and my tongue was glad; moreover alſo my fleſb 
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ſubjection under him, he left nothing that is not put under him : But now we ſee 
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ſhall reſt in hope: becauſe thou wilt not leave my ſoul in Hades, neither wilt thou was o» 
ſuffer thy holy one to ſee corruption. Thou haſt made known to me the ways of life, "4 WY 
thou ſhalt make me full of joy with thy countenance. Men and Brethren, Let me 
freely ſpeak unto you of the patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried; and 
his ſepulchre is with us unto this day. Therefore being a prophet, and knowing 
that God had faworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of bis loins, according to 
the fleſh, he would raiſe up Chriſt to fit on his throne. He ſeeing this before, ſpake of 
the reſurrection of Chriſt ; that his ſoul was not left in Hades,neither his fleſh did ſee 
corruption. This Jeſus hath God raiſed up, whereof we all arewitneſſes. There- 
fore being advanced to the right hand of God, and having received of the Father 
the promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, he hath ſhed forth this which ye now ſee and hear. 
For David is not aſcended into the heavens ; but he ſaith himſelf, The Lord ſaid 
unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, until I make thy foes thy footfiool. In 
this long and remarkable Quotation we plainly find after what manner, and in 
what ſenſe, the Apoſtles alledg'd the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament; and under 
what notion they apply'd them to our bleſſed Saviour. St. Peter does not ſay 
that either of theſe two P/al/ms, the 16® or the 110", tho' they were prima- 
rily intended of David, yet might, in a ſecondary ſenſe, and, as the Moderns 
ſpeak, becauſe David was a Type of Chriſt, belong to him alſo: but he ſays 
the direct contrary; that David ſpeaketh concerning Chriſt, and the reſurrecti- 
on of” Chriſt ; that his Soul was not left in Hades, neither his Fleſh did ſee Cor- 
ruption. Nay, the Apoſtle very juſtly argues that theſe Predictions could not 
at all belong to David himſelf, ſince ſome things therein contain'd were evi- 
dently falſe, if referred to him, and only true of our Lord Jeſus. David was both 
dead and buried, and fo far from riſing from the Dead, and aſcending into Hea- 
ven, of which the P/almi/t ſpake, that his ſepulchre, in which his Body lay then 
entomb'd, was with the Fews till that day; and David was not aſcended into 
Heaven, but own'd that it was only his Lord the Meſſias, to whom the Almigh- 
ty foretold ſuch an Aſcenſion into Heaven, and Seſſion at his right hand there; 
and that therefore it was utterly abſurd to apply either of thoſe Prophecies at 
all to him. In like manner St. Paul argues, that the 8 P/2/ is rather to be 
interpreted of the Meſſias, the moſt remarkable Sor of God, than of Mankind 
in general, becauſe the Expreſſion is more full and exact, if apply'd to him, than 

if apply'd to the other: and that in the ſtricteſt acceptation of the words, they 
could belong to no other but to him. But One in a certain place teſtiſieth, ſay-Heb. ii. 6, 
ing, What is man that thou art mindful of him? or the ſon of man that thou S. 
vi ſiteſt him? thou haſt made him a little lower than the angels; thou haſt crown- 
ed him with glory and honour , and haſt ſet him over the works of thy hands : 
thou haſt put all things in ſubjection under his feet: for in that he put all in 


not all things put under him: But we ſee Feſus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels, for the ſuffering of death, crowned with glory and honour : Here 
we ſee St. Paul, who of all the inſpired Writers, condeſcended the moſt in this 
matter to the myſtical Notions of the Jeu, in allegorically expounding the 
Hiſtories and Ceremonies of the Old Teſtament ; yet when he comes directly, 
by way of Argument, to apply a Prophecy, is ſo far from indulging the ſame 
liberty, and from building his reaſoning on a ſecondary and typical Senſe, that 
he argues in the ſame way with St. Peter; and becauſe the Expreſſions of the 
holy Pen-man were not ſo ſtrictly true in the one ſenſe, as in the other, con- 
cludes that the Prophecy was rather meant of Jeſus Chriſt, to whom it could 
molt exactly be apply d, than to Man in general, to whom it could not be ſo; 
and accordingly inclines to confine its original and real Intention to Chriſt only. 
This is a remarkable inſtance to our preſent purpoſe : and in a caſe where at the 
firſt fight it ſeem'd not improbable that the P/almi/t had directly meant Man 
in general, and that the Application to Chriſt could be only by a ſecondary and 
typical Interpretation. In like manner the ſame St. Paul, in his Reaſoning with 
the People at Antioch in Piſidia, proves that two other Prophecies concerning 
the Reſurrection of Chriſt did truly belong to him, and to him alone, becauſe 
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wulsron the words were not true of David himſelf, to whom otherwiſe they muſt be ap- 
—Y ply'd. And as concerning that be raiſed him up from the dead, now no more to re- 
34,37. turn to corruption, He ſaid on this wiſe, I will grve you the ſure mercies of David. 
Wherefore he ſaith alſo in another Pſalm, Thou ſhall not ſuffer thine holy one 10 
ſee corruption. For David after he had ſerved his own generation, by the «vill 
of God, fell on fleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and jaw corruption: But he 
whom God raiſed again ſaw no corruption. Thus alſo when Plilip was ſent to 
join himſelf to the Chariot of the Eunuch of Candace Queen of the Ethioti- 
ans, he was reading the 534 Chapter of Jjaiah: When the Eunuch aſk'd hin 
Atts viii. Of ꝛchom the prophet was ſpeaking ? of himfelf, or of ſome other Man? Rightly 
% Sc. judging that it could not be in a double ſenſe, both of himſelf and of ſome other 
Man; as our modern Expoſitors could have ſuppos'd : Philip immediately con- 
firms him in his Notion, and allowing it to be abſurd to imagine two ditferent 
erſons referred to in one Prophecy, open bis mouth, and without any enquiry 
after a Perſon under the Old Teſtament, to whom the words might be in the 
firſt place applicable, began at the ſame Scripture, and directly therefrom preach- 
ed unto him Jeſus. 
(5) Tuis double ſenſe of Old Teſtament Prophecies, or making the one 
Perton or Thing a Type of the other, is I think a Stranger alſo to the moſt anci- 
ent * Fathers of the Church; and came in to falve the prejudices or miſtakes of 
later Times. *Tis true, the Fathers, and in the head of them St. Barnabas, do 
frequently make uſe of Types and Alluſions, which they drew from the N 
Laws of Moſes, and from many paſſages of Hiſtory in the Old Teſtament ; as 
St. Paul, in compliance, perhaps, with the Few/h Doctrines of thoſe Times, and 
his own ſtrict Education therein, had, to better purpoſe, and on better founda- 
tions done before them. But then this is quite another thing from that odd ap- 
plication of Prophecies, of which we are now diſcourſing. The ancient ceremo- 
nial Inſtitutions were, as to their principal branches at leaſt, in their own nature 
Heb. x. 1. Types and Shadows of future good things under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. And 
ſeveral remarkable Events and Hiſtories of old time, might have been particu- 
larly recorded, for the ſake of ſome future Truths and Diſcoveries, which were 
to be drawn from them. So that 'tis not much to be wondred at, if the Zeal 
and Piety of the primitive Writers gave themſelves a large ſcope in ſuch myſtical 
and not unuſeful Applications. But the caſe of the ancient Propheczes, to be al- 
ledged from the old Scriptures for the confirmation of Chriſtianity, is quite of ano- 
ther nature, and of a more nice and exact Conſideration ; and was ſo look'd upon 
by the primitive Fathers. They never, that I remember, take any notice of 
theſe literal and typical Senſes, as of two diſtinct Interpretations, really intended 
in the ancient Prophecies. They, after the example of our Lord and his Apo- 
ſtles, quote the predictions of the Prophets, as in their ſingle and proper ſenſe 
belonging to the Goſpel Diſpenſation; and tho' I will not affirm that what places 
they alledge do always bear that ſenſe they aſcribe to them, yet I think they 
generally, if not wholly, believ'd them to do ſo: and as far as appears by the Cha/- 
dee Paraphraſts, and by Juſtin Martyr's famous Dialogue with Trypho, the Jews, 
their Adverſaries, were not very different from the Opinion of the Chriſtians, as 
to that ſenſe of their Prophecies; v/z. that they commonly belong'd in their true 
and ſingle ſenſe to the Meſſias, tho' they did not own the particular application to 
Jeſus of Nazareth. And if the Miſtakes of the Fathers in their Interpretations 
be urg'd againſt their Authority in this caſe, I doubt the no leſs groſs and miſtaken 
Expoſitions of the moſt Learned among the Moderns, on the oppoſite extreme, 
will ſufficiently weaken their authority likewiſe with all impartial Enquirers. 
Upon the whole, this double Senſe and Interpretation of the ancient Prophecies, 
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upon which ſo great a ſtreſs has been of late laid by Chriſtian Writers, appears Wass 108 
to me, by what ſmall examination I have been able to make, ſo abſurd in it ſelf, "VY 


ſo unlimited in its extent, ſo pernicious to the Scripture proots of our Chriſtian 
Faith, ſo wholly a Stranger to Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and the molt primitive 
Fathers, that I dare by no means at all depend upon it; but muſt be oblig'd to 
go upon a more rational and accountable Foundation in my future Interpretati- 
ons: and, ſuppoling the ſenſe of each of the old Prophecies to be one, plain 
and literal, to account among other Prophecics for thoſe proots for Chriſtianity 
which are ſo frequently quoted in the New Teſtament. And it, by the Divine 
Blefling, I he able to give a better account of them, without any recourſe to ſuch 
odd and precarious Imaginations, I hope it may in ſome ſmall meaſure tend to the 
Edification of Chriſt's Church, and the bringing both Jews and Gentiles into it, 
that ſo there may at laſt be one Fold, as there is one Shepherd, Jeſus Chriſt. 


XI. Tur main end and aim of molt of the Prophecics of the Old Teſta— 
ment; that which the Prophets, or rather that holy Spirit which ſpake by them 
had generally in view when they were deliver'd, was the coming of the Meſſias, 


and the Circumſtances and Characters of him, and of his Kingdom. This Obſer- N 
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vation is not ſo common and known as it ought to be; it being the very Key of 
the prophetick Writings ; and the great Foundation of their true and genuine Ap- 


but David, and Solomon, with his Temple, and Nebuchadnezzor, and Cyrus, 
and Zorobabel, with his Temple, in their eye, while they read the Prophecies, 
ſhould differ in their Expoſitions from the old Jews before the coming of Chriſt, 
and from our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and the moſt primitive Writers of the 
Chriſtian Church, who had all along the Kingdom of Meſſias in their eye: 7. e. 
They had the principal regard to the principal deſign of God's Providence, which 
was the re-inſtating the ruin'd Affairs of faln Men, and the deſtruction of that 
vicked but potent Empire which the Devil had ſet up, by the coming of the pro- 
mis'd Meſſias, and the gradual advancement of his Kingdom. Nay, many of the 
modern Divines and Commentators are ſo far from owning this as the great deſign 
of God's Providence, or of his Prophecies, that they hardly acknowledge, in a 
literal ſenſe, that the Devil has ſet up ſo great an Empire; or that there is really 
ſuch a mighty deſign againſt it, by the coming of the Meſſias, as the Holy Scri- 
ptures both of the Old and the New Teſtament, and all the moſt ancient Fathers 
of the Church do unanimouſly ſuppoſe. And, by the way, give me leave to ob- 
ſerve, how vaſt a difference there is between not a few Notions in Religion, and 
Interpretations of Scripture, which an honeſt and impartial Man would origi- 
nally draw out of the Scriptures themſelves, and out of the moſt ancient Fa- 
thers of the Church; and thoſe which appear in the Syſtems and Bodies of Di- 
vinity of theſe later Ages. So that a Man may well enough paſs under an ill 
Character in ſome places, that ſhall embrace Opinions which are very clear in 
the Scripture, and were univerſally owned in the moſt Primitive Antiquity, if 
the prejudices or miſtakes of the Moderns happen to have condemned them, or 
laid them aſide. And indeed, to ſpeak my Thoughts freely, I never expect that 
the Holy Scriptures will be throughly underſtood, the unhappy Diſputes and 
Conteſts amongChrittians prevented, the ancientOrderandDiſcipline of theChurch 
reſtor'd, its preſent Schiſins and Wounds heal'd, true, ſolid, unaffected Piety, Zeal, 
and Charity effectually promoted, the Fews converted to our moſt holy Faith, 
and the Chriſtian Religion ſpread over the face of the whole Earth; all which 
are the concluding promiſes, and noble proſpects of the Prophetick Writings, till 
we leave off our admiration of all bare human Schemes and Syſtems in divine 


Matters, till we have recourſe in the firſt place, To the Law, and to the Teſtimony ; Ia vii. 20. 
to the Sacred Oracles of God himſelf, with a greater degree of Submiſſion and Rom. ill. 


Reverence, Freedom and Impaxtiality; with more open and unprejudic'd Diſpo- 
titions than has been the method of the later Ages; and till, in the next place, we 


have recourſe, in any points of diſpute or difficulty, to thoſe honeſt and unbi- 


aſſed Judges, the mot Primitive Writers of the Church of Chriſt, for our ſatiſ- 
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Wursrox faction. We all indeed, in ſome degree, ſtudy and read the holy Scriptures : But 
iss generally after we have been prejudic'd by ſome Syſtems and Notions alrea- 
dy, and in order to find the particular Opinions of our Sect or Party there. We 
alſo appeal frequently to the ancient Fathers of the Church ; but then we read 
them not till we have fix'd our Notions, and are engag'd in the defence of ſuch 
Opinions as we are oblig'd to find in their Writings. And generally we pay the 
reateſt deference to thoſe later Fathers of the fourth and fifth Centuries, which 
liv'd not 'till near the times of Antichriſt, and at ſomewhat remote diſtances 
from our Saviour and his Apoſtles; and ſo are more properly to be accounted as 
the fr/t and moſt valuable of the Modern Wr:ters, than among thoſe who are of 
reat Authority for their truly Primitive Antiquity. This is our common procedure 
in the Study of Divinity, and in the Searches and Enquiries we ordinarily make 
about the ſenſe of the holy Scriptures and the Opinions of the primitive Church. 
And hence tis no great wonder that Chriſtendom is fo divided in their Sentiments 
about divine Matters, and that every Sect and Party finds their own peculiar dogmata 
there ; whereas the true and right Method of our Reſearches into thoſe genuine 
and authentick Rules of Faith and Practice, is to come untainted and unbiaſs'd 
in our Notions, with a ſincere and ſteddy reſolution of faking our Opinions from, 
and not bringing them to thoſe original Standards: and with a firm purpoſe of 
undervaluing all the Decrees and Syſtems of the Moderns, eſpecially thoſe which 
aroſe under the Antichriſtian Uſurpations, which on an impartial enquiry, we 
perceive contrary to them. 

Bo i to leave this Digreſſion, which yet is not wholly foreign to the point before 
us, I obſerve, that tis no wonder if the later Writers, who ſtill have ſome par- 
ticular Perſons or Events of old time in their view, when they read the Prophe- 
cies, do widely differ from the Ancients, who never dream'd of any other Perſon 
as the main ſubject of thoſe Predictions, than the Meſſias whom God had from 
the beginning engag'd to ſend for the Salvation of the World. Nay, ſo widely 
are many gone of late from all the ancient Notions concerning the Kingdom of 
the Meſſias, that I have ſometime been ready to wonder that they have not de- 
ny'd that there were ancient unconteſted Predictions concerning th coming of 
ſuch a Perſon at all. They have, I think, evaded Texts almo.. as plain as 
thoſe few which they allow to have belong'd to him ; and might, with a little 
more pains, have done the ſame by thoſe likewiſe. But that the main Aim and 
Scope of the prophetick Writings all along appertain'd to the Meſſias and his 
Coming and yay urges is ſo plain to any one who with a due meaſure of care 
and impartiality has read over the old Prophets, and thinks they were divinely 
inſpir'd, and have any conſiderable and worthy ſenſe at all, that I know not well 
where to begin in the proof of it. This deſign is entirely interwoven into the 
whole Prophetick Scheme ; and 'tis not eaſy to find any Prophecies, where the 
Titles, Occaſions, and Names of Perſons themſelves do not directly aſſure the con- 
trary, in which it is wholly omitted. Thus, for inſtance, the very firſt Prophecy 
of all given to Adam and Eve in Paradiſe, to which frequent reference is had 
ever afterward, tho' ob/curely, according to the nature of the prophetick Stile, yet 

Gen.ii.z5. directly and ſingly belongs to the Meſſias: who was to be the ſeed of the woman 
Apec.ix.3, alone, of a pure Virgin; and who was to break the head of the old Serpent, the 
5 7 and Devil; 7. e. was to overcome the Power, and overthrow the Kingdom of Sa- 


xx, 2, tan, to deſtroy all Idolatry, Perſecution, and Wickedneſs : while the Serpent 


would wonder that ever any Chriſtian Commentator ſhould dream of any other 
Perſon, in any ſenſe whatſoever ; he being there expreſly ſtil'd the Chriſt or 
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anointed of God, the * whom God had ſet upon his holy hill of Sion : the Son Wuis rox 
of God himſelf, begotten by the Father : To whom all the Heathen with their N 
Kings and Judges were to ſubmit themſelves upon pain of being utterly de-. 9, 10. 
ſtroyed. In like manner the Prophet I/aiab in his ſecond Chapter, that wel, 12. 
might afterwards in his Prophecies alſo turn our thoughts to the Meſſias and his 
Kingdom, begins directly with the very lateſt and moſt glorious Times of It : 

When in The laſt days the mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhould be ejtabliſhed inlfa.ii. 2, 


the top of the mountains, and ſhould be exalted above the hills, and all nations &C. 


ſhould flow unto it: and goes on in the like noble ſtrain through the reſt of that 


Chapter. The ſame Prophet has alſo ſuch frequent reference to that glorious 

Time under the name of the Day of the Lord, and that Day, by way of emi- 
nence, that he and other Prophets very often break off the coherence of their 
Prophecies afterwards, and immediately begin with that remarkable Day, as a Vid. Loc. 
known indication of the glorious Time of the Exaltation of the Kingdom of f 
the Meflias. Nay, Jſaiab has the Meſſias ſo perpetually in his eye, that he 
{carce thinks it neceflary to make any particular Preface when he ſpeaks of him. 

Thus when in the end of the 524 Chapter he had been diſcourſing of him, and 16. li. 13, 
had interrupted that ſeries by other things, he begins again with him without [4 153 5 
any new deſignation of the perſon; He ſhall grow before him as a tender plaut:: 
he hath no form nor comlineſs : he is deſpiſed and rejected of men: and fo on in 
the reſt of that famous Prophecy. But tis perfectly endleſs to trace all the 
footſteps of this procedure in the prophetick Books of the Old Teſtament. The 
more ſtrange and prepoſterous is the method of our late Expoſitors, who in- 
ſtead of ſuppoſing the Meſſias all along aim'd at, and frequently meant, even 
where he is not ſometimes diſtinctly decypher'd, will never allow him to be o- 
riginally and properly foretold, but where, with all their {kill and art they can- 
not poſſibly apply the deſcription to any other. Theſe Learned Men ſeem to 
me to be like one, who meeting with ſome piece of Hiſtory, without a plain 
intimation of Time and Place, believes it to be a Fragment n to ſome 
old Aſſyrian King; when it really appertain'd to no other than Charles the Great, 
or ſome other later Chriſtian Emperor. And many of their Interpretations 
and Criticiſms appear to me not leſs wide from the mark of the Holy Spirits 


deſign, than thoſe of ſuch a miſtaken Perſon would naturally be. But to 
proceed, 


XII. Tur Ancient Prophecies of the Meſſias are of two ſorts; and as ſome 
of them concern his firſt coming to ſuffer, and deſtroy the Few:/h Nation for 
their Rejection of the Meſſias, which are comparatively but a few: ſo the reſt 
of them concern his ſecond coming to advance his Kingdom, and reftore the 
Fews : and theſe are by much the greateſt number of them. This is another 
Obſervation which ought to be born in mind through all the Prophetick Wri- 
tings; and the neglect whereof has cauſed innumerable miſtakes in the Expoſi- 
tion of them; nay has harden'd the Jews againſt the Chriſtians to the greateſt 
degree. The unhappy Fews, finding ſo many and fo plain Prophecies con- 
cerning the Glory, and Splendor, and Power of their Great Meſſias; and that 
his coming was fo frequently declar'd to be for the Salvation, Deliverance, and 
Reſtoration of Iſrael, and the Advancement of an everlaſting Kingdom over the 
World; and in the firſt Times of the Goſpel, as well as now, being over fond 


of Temporal Deliverance, and this World's Glory at the preſent, overlook thoſe 
plain, but not ſo numerous Predictions wherein the firſt coming of the Meſſias 


is deſcrib'd ; and ſo do whatever they are able to avoid that evidence which 
ſhould perſwade them to believe in Jeſus of Nazareth; i.e. in an afflicted, a 
ſuffering, and a dying Saviour. Accordingly they are mightily provided with 
Anſwers, and croſs Interpretations, whenever the 53d of 1/aiah, or the 'gth of 


Daniel, or ſuch like clear Prophecies of that nature are urg'd upon them. The 
generality of the later Chriſtian Commentators, being, on other accounts, fully 
ſatisfy'd that Jeſus of Nazareth is the true Meſſias, and in conſequence. of that 


perſwaſion being very intent upon thoſe Texts which refer to the firſt Coming 
| 2 | | of 
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Ws row of the Meſſias to die for Mankind; and being generally too little acquainted with 
the Body of the Scripture Prophecies, and their full drift and compleat deſign; 
I mean this not only of the Prophecies of the Old, but even of thoſe of the 
New Teſtament alſo; and having withal of late generally imbib'd very falſe and 
ungrounded Notions concerning the utter Rejection of the Fews, the final a- 
boliſhing of their Worſhip at Chriſt's firſt Coming, the Allegorical ſenſe of plain 
literal Expreſſions about the Millennium, the New Feruſalem, Ezekiel's Tem- 
ple and the like ; Theſe Chriſtian Commentators, I ſay, by means of theſe and 
many other miſtakes and prejudices, are {till rather more abſurd than the Fes 
themſelves: And while they expect the Jews ſhould yield to the plain force of 
their Reaſoning from thoſe fewer Texts belonging to the firſt Coming of the 
Mefiias, do, without almoſt any colour of Reaſon, deny that ever the Meſſias 
is to come a ſecond time to ſave and reſtore the Jew:/h Nation, and ſet up his 
Kingdom before the end of the World: and ſo contradict many more Prophe- 
cies both of the Old and New Teſtament than the other did before. Tis in- 
deed a great ſhame for a Chriſtian Divine, who is to endeavour the Converſion 
of the Jews, to be by them found fo very ignorant as to deny the plain import 
of ſo great a part of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament ; and thereby preju- 
dice them againſt all the endeavours he can poſſibly uſe with them. This we 
are aſſur'd by a very + Learned Perſon on his own knowledge, (and he has had 
great opportunity of enquiry,) that where the Few: Rabbies find the Chriſtian 
Diſputants denying that the Meſſias is to come for the Salvation and Reſtoration 
of the Jews, they deſpiſe their ignorance ſo far as not to care to diſpute at all 
with them : ſuppoſing that they muſt be unacquainted with their own Prophe- 
cies of the New Teſtament as well as with thoſe of the Old ; or elſe they could 
never plead for ſo abſurd an Opinion. This is therefore to be laid as a founda- 
tion in all our ſtudying the Scripture Prophecies, that the Meſſias was firſt to 
come ina mean and low condition to die for the fins of the World, and to plant 
a Spiritual Kingdom, that ſhould generally be in a mean and low condition alſo, 
and under Tyranny and Perſecution for many Ages ; and that afterward he will 
As i. 6. come in Glory to Reſtore again the kingdom to Iſrael, to put a final Period to all 
Idolatry and Perſecution, and to advance an everlaſting Dominion over Jew and 
Gentile, after both are become Chriſtians, to the ends of the Earth. I might 
eaſily run over a great number of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, and 
ſhew the footſteps of this double coming of the Meſſias all along: But I hope 
I ſhall not need to do it in this place, becauſe this truth begins already to be too 
Vid. Ai, clear to be hid any longer; and becauſe I can eafily refer to other great Wri- 
Wee! "ters, who have treated to good purpoſe on this Head; and becauſe any Impartial 
tu. kt Man, who runs over all theſe Ancient Predictions, and compares them with 
= ba the Hiſtory and Prophecies of the New Teſtament, will not fail to make the 
9 ſame Reflection himſelf. See my Collection of Scripture Prophecies at the end 
of the Eſſay on the Revelation, pag. 322 — 395. 


XIII. Tur Prophecies of the Old Teſtament at all appertaining to the Meſ- 
ſias, particularly thoſe which are quoted as Teſtimonies and Arguments in the 
New Teſtament, do properly and ſolely belong to the Meſſias; and did not at 
all concern any other Perſon; and are therefore juſtly, on good grounds, al- 
ledg'd to that purpoſe by our Saviour and his Apoſtles. I do not here under- 
take to account for all the Quotations of St. Paul out of the Old Teſtament in 
his Epiſtles ; not only becauſe his Stile is peculiar, and He, together with his 
Fellow-worker St. Barnabas, did more than all the reſt make ule of allegorical 
Notions and Interpretations then own'd among the Fews ; but alſo becauſe few 
or none of his Quotations of this Nature, or Alluſions, are taken from the Scrip- 
ture Prophecies, but generally either from the Hiſtories, or Ceremonies therein 

5 _ . | CON- 

I Hoe certo pronunciare poſſum poſt longam cum ipſis conſuetudinem, eos qui aliter Chriſti ſecundum adventum 
concipiunt quàm qui ad Iſraelis ſalutem procurandam fit comparatus, non modo ab illis pro hominibus qui Vetus 
Teſtamentum aut nunquam legerunt, aut miſere admodum corrumpunt, haberi; fed etiam pro hominibus qui Novum 
Teſtamentum non intelligunt ; atque adeo qui collocutione plane ſunt indigni. Aix. ds duplici Mei Adventu : Prof. 
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contain'd, which I take to be quite of another nature, and to deſerve a particular Wussrox 
enquiry, too large for this place. But then this is not at all the Caſe in the WWW 
Writings of the four Evangeliſts, where the Quotations I chiefly refer to are 
found. They there alledge them as proofs of our Saviour's being the true Meſ- 
ſias, becauſe ſo many of the Old Prophecies were fulfill'd in him. They ſome- 
times relate their being ſo quoted by our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, in his own 
words, to the very ſame purpoſe ; and they generally uſe that moſt determinate 
Expreſſion, tha Or &aws wanwSy, and aſſert that ſuch an event happened on pur- 
pole, that ſuch or ſuch a Prophecy might thereby be fulfilled. Now what I 
ſhall undertake to ſhew under the preſent Head is this, that theſe Prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament, particularly thoſe quoted in the manner now mention'd by 
our Saviour or the four Evangeliſts, do really belong to thoſe events they are by 
them quoted for; that they /ingly belong to them, and to no other Perſons ; 
and that therefore the Evidence their completion affords to the Chriſtian Relt- 
gion, is in its own Nature firm and ſatisfactory. Now in order to our better diſ- 
covering the meaning of theſe and the like Prophecies, I ſhall make theſe follow- 
ing Reflections. (I.) Let it be Noted that ſcarce any of theſe Quotations in 


5-4-0 i . : « XXX1V. 
to concern David in particular; and are ſuited to the ſeveral Circumſtances of li. 1ii. liv. 


| his Life : Now as this adding of theſe Titles, ſo far as they are genuine, is, in 1 | 
| general, a mark of accuracy in their firſt compoſure, and ſeems to diſtinguiſh . 
| them as appertaining peculiarly to King David himſelf; fo is it a like ſign of cxli. Se 
accuracy, that the Writers of the New Teſtament, when they alledge places“ 
out of the Pſalms, as is done molt frequently, do yet never quote any from theſe 
Pſalms ; as well knowing that they did not belong to the times of the Meſſias, 
but to thoſe of David; and ſo could not with any propriety be made uſe of by 
them. Thus alſo the Evangeliſts do never quote any Prophecies, which 
by their Prefaces appear to have concern'd Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Zorobabel, 
Hezekiah, Joſiab, or the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Tyrians, or any of the other Neighbour-Nations ; about whom yet there are no 
inconſiderable number of Predictions in the Old Teſtament. This choice and 
diſtinction is alſo an Indication of accuracy, both in the firſt compoſition of 
thoſe Prophecies, and in the citation of them afterwards by the Holy Evange- 
liſts: and ſhews that theſe latter omitted them not by chance, but becauſe they 
well knew that they did not at all relate to the days of the Meflias. Had the 
Writers of the New Teſtament quoted Ancient Prophecies at random, and with- 
out judgment ; or barely ſought for ſecondary compleiions and alluſions, they 
might, to be ſure, have found a great many places to their purpoſe in theſe Pro- 
phecies. But ſince they are wholly filent about them, tis a plain ſign that 
they were very careful of not putting a falſe interpretation upon the Teſtimo- 
| nies they made uſe of, and choſe only thoſe which they believed did really and 
1 properly relate to the Meſſias and his Kingdom. My (2d) Reflection is this, 
That Commentators do frequently ſuppoſe, that a Prophecy of the Old Teſta- 
ment belongs to ſome particular Perſon or Event of old time, without any ſut- 
hcient foundation for ſo doing; and ſo occaſion difficulties about the New Teſta- 
ment applications without any cauſe at all. Thus they frequently frame or ſup- e _ 
pole interpretations of words, and events or applications of them, in the days Pr. viii. ix. 
of King David, to which they may accommodate the primary tenſe of many v, *v-. 
of his Pſalms, when the Expreſſions themſelves, and the Hiſtory of his Life, . 
have not a ſyllable of any ſuch thing. As in that moſt remarkable and Origi- vii. 
nal Prophecy concerning the Meſſias, quoted by St. Paul from the 7th Chapter "i: 
of the 24 Book of Samuel, and the 17th Chapter of the 1* Book of the Chro- lxii. lxiv 
nicles; and largely referr'd to and commented on in the 89% H] where- Nu 
in, without a word of King Solomon, is a famous Prediction, that the Meſſias ert. 


ſhould certainly come from the Seed or remote Poſterity of David; that God bai 
VOI. II. B bb b | Ixxxiit, 


8 would lxxxv. 
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would be to him a Father, and he ſhould be to him a Son; that his Throne. ſhould 
be eflabliſh'd for ever ; and that he ſhould ⁰— dd an houſe or Temple for the Al- 
mighty: But all this at a time when the People of 1/rae/ ſhould be no more 
removed, nor any more affifted as formerly. Here, notwithſtanding theſe plain 
Characters of the times of the Meſſias, Commentators confound this Reyel:- 
tion made to Nathan, and relating to the Meſſias, with another made to Kine 
David himſelf afterward, relating to Solomon and that firſt Temple that be 
ſhould build, and by ſuch a fatal miſtake obſcure one of the nobleſt Prophe- 
cies in the Old Teſtament. Thus they imagine a plague of ſeveral kinds of 
Locuſts, with a drought and famine alſo in Judea, for the interpretation of 
the Book of Joel; of all which the whole Hiſtory of that Nation is utterly 
ſilent. Thus alſo where there appear Predictions of a Captivity and Diſperſion 
of the Nation of the Jews before that by Nebuchadnezzar, Commentators ge- 
nerally take it for granted that the words belong to it, without any manner of 
Characteriſtick which ſhould determine them to that time; nay very often a- 


gainſt plain Characteriſticks which determine them to the Deſtruction of Jeru— 


falem by Titus Veſpaſian, and that grand Captivity and Diſperſion which has 


pi. vin. 
Ixix. 

Ix xvi. 
Iſa. vi. ix. 
xxvili. 
xxix. xl. 
xliii xliv. 
xlix. lv. lvi. 
Ixi. xv. 


See Mede 
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continued till this very day. As if God Almighty could not foretell an event 
at 600 or 1000 years diſtance, as well as that of 100 or 200; eſpecially ſince 
that Deſtruction by Veſpaſian was ſo vaſtly more conſiderable, ſince it was to 
laſt ſo very much longer; and ſince it came as a puniſhment for the rejection 
of the Meſſias, whoſe Affairs, as We have ſeen, the Prophets were principally 
concern'd withal. My (34) Reflection is this, that much the greateſt part of 
thoſe Prophecies, which are alledg'd by the Evangeliſts, are plainly and cer- 
tainly meant of the Meſſias, and could be true of none but him. Thus the 
18th of Deuteronomy ; the 24 and the 16h and 229 and 110% and 118th P/alms,; 
the 53% of Jaiab, and its context before and after; the gth Chapter of Da- 
niel; the 24 of Joel; the ꝗth of Amos; the gh of Micha; the gif, 11th, 
and 13 of Zachary; and the 3% and 4h of Malachy are the places of the Old 
Teſtament from whence mo/t of the Citations of the Evangeliſts are taken: which 
to an impartial eye do ſo plainly appertain to the Meſſias, that one would won- 
der that any of the Moderns ſhould once think of expounding any of them 
otherwiſe. And certainly this is a great ſign of choice and care in theſe Quo- 
tations, that much the greateſt part of them are for certain rightly quoted, 
and do really prove what they are alledg'd for. My (4h) Reflection is this, 
that moſt of the remaining places are taken out of ſuch Pſalms or Chapters of 
the Old Teſtament, as do better and more literally agree to the Meſſias than 
to thoſe of whom they are ordinarily expounded ; and have commonly ſome 
one or more characters which will agree to no others but him. Thus the 805 
P/alm is ſuppos'd to belong to Man in general, and that Dominion over the 
brute Creatures which God conferr'd upon him at his Creation. But then the 
whole Pſalm is not only exactly true, if apply'd ſingly to the Meſſias: But, 
as we have already noted from St. Paul, is more ſtrictly true of Him than of 
Man in general, and beſides, the 2d verſe contains ſuch a Characteriſtick as 
determines it to Him, and cannot belong to Mankind. Out of the mouth of 
babes and ſucklings haſt thou ordained ſtrength, becauſe of thine enemies, that 
thou mighteſt ſtill the enemy and the avenger, i. e. Thou O God haſt reſolved 


« to magnify thy. own Divine Power, in the uſe of ſmall and inconſidera- 


ble inſtruments to bring about the greateſt purpoſes: Thou haſt reſolved to 


© make uſe of weak and frail Men, even ſuch as are no better in their Ori- 
«© ginal than poor helpleſs Babes and Sucklings, to beat down and ſubdue the 
% Power of the great Enemies of Mankind the Devil and his Angels.” This 
paſſage is moſt naturally to be expounded of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and 
the Church founded by them : But cannot in any fair conſtruction belong to 
Mankind in general, with regard to his Dominion over the brute Creatures; much 
leſs have reſpect to David's Victory over Goliab, as ſome Commentators are wil- 
ling to imagine upon this Occaſion. And in the ſame manner, I might go over al- 


moſt all the reſt of the other Pſalms and Chapters referr d to by the Evangeliſts. 60 
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( 5th) Reflection is this, that of the ſix remaining places which, at leaſt in the pre- War on 
ſent Order and Series of the Copies of the Old Prophecies, do ſeem by the coherence 
of the places to belong to others than the Meſſias, the one half have yet theſe two 
Characters of being rightly apply'd by theEvangeliſts to him, namely that the words 


do moſt exactly, if not ſolely agree to him; and that the Coherence of thoſe 


places is intire without them, if not in ſome meaſure inconſiſtent with them. 

Thus in that moſt important and remarkable Prediction concerning the Sign 

given to the houſe of David in the days of Ahaz, Behold a virgin ſhall be with In. vi. 14. 
child and bear a Son, and thou ſhalt call his name Immanuel. The words are Forde 
not only impoſſible to be apply'd to any other than to the Meſſias; that ſeed of of — 
the Woman alone; but the Coherence of the other Prophecy is intire without 2 
it. For when God had commanded Jaiab to go forth to meet Abaz, he was Ver. * 
ordered to take his Son Shearjaſhub along with him; and aſſoon as he had done 

with that famous additional Sign concerning the Meſſias, he goes on with re- 

lation to that Child of his there preſent, and the caſe of Abas in the circum- 

ſtances of thoſe times: Butter and honey ſhall he eat, that he may know to refuſe 

the evil and chooſe the good: For before Hannahhar His child here preſent, not 

this Son of whom he before ſpake, ball know to refuſe the evil and chuſe the 

good; before He, who is already old enough to walk along with his Father hi- 

ther, ſhall come to years of diſcretion, the land by which thou art vexed, the 

land of T/rael, ſhall be forſaken of both her Kings, Pekah and Regin, of whom 

thou art ſo much afraid. 'This I take to be the plain meaning of this place; ſuch 

a meaning as cannot be avoided, unleſs we ſuppoſe that Shear;aſhub was by God 
himſelf particularly commanded to be taken along with him for no manner of 
apparent purpoſe at all : But of this more in its due place hereafter. Thus alſo 

that remarkable Prophecy quoted by St. Matthew concerning the calling of Chriſt 

out of Egyßt in his Infancy by a voice of an Angel of God; When Iſrael was Hol. xi. i. 
a child then I loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt; is not only moſt ex- 

actly ſuitable in every word and expreſſion to the Meſſias in particular, more 


properly than to the People of 1/rael in general of old time; but is alſo a Pre- 


diction by it ſelf; having no viſible connection or coherence either with what 


went before, or what follows after in that Book; and, if it be the ſame that 

St. Matthew refers to, muſt be, I ſuppoſe, a diſtinct Prophecy concerning the 
Meſſias, inſerted into this coherence of the Prophet, tho' it did not properly be- Ses Lit. 
long at all to it. Thus alſo that Quotation of St. Matthew, All theſe things Accompl. 
ſpake Feſus unto the multitude in parables, and without a parable ſpake he not - 8 9's * 
unto them; That it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophet, ſaying, I Matt. xiii, 
will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things that have been kept ſecret from e 35 
the foundation of the world; which is quoted from P/alm Ixxviii. 2. The words 

do moſt ſtrictly agree to our Saviour; but are ſo far from a neceſſary part of the Se- 

ries of the P/almi/t, that it is intirely compleat without them; nay, is not 
without difficulty to be reconciled to them. For whereas that Pſalm is a Col- 

lection of the old and well known Hiſtories of the Few:/h Nation, quite down 


from their Egyptian Bondage till the Days of David, this verſe promiſes to de- 


. clare a Parable, and Dark or Myſterious Things long hidden from Mankind: Ses Lit. 


which how it ſuits that place J cannot very well underſtand : and theſe three I 22 
take to be the only places where Prophecies are quoted by the Evangeliſts out of 5 2 a 
the Old Teſtament, contrary to the Series and Coherence of thoſe places where- 

in they at preſent appear. And as for two or three other Prophecies of con- 
ſiderable difficulty, they ſhall be conſider'd in the next Reflection, which is this. 
,(6.) That as one at leaſt of the Quotations remaining is not in the preſent Co- 
pies of the Old Teſtament, and therefore cannot be pretended to be miſapply'd; 

ſo another remarkable place which has caus'd great difficulties in this matter, 
may not be deſign d for the fulfilling of a Prophecy, nor as ſuch be cited by the 
Evangeliſt;but might otherwiſeberightly and to good purpoſealleg'd by him from 
the Old Teſtament. The chief, if not only place, which is not found in the 
preſent Copies of the Old Prophets, is that which is cited by St. Matthew ii. ult. 
Jeſus came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth ; that it might be fulfilled which 
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Wursrox Was ſpoken by the prophets, He ſhall be called a Nazarene. Now this is fo far 

from a wonder, that among ſuch a great number of Citations out of the Pro- 

phets of the Old Teſtament, one or two ſhould plainly appear to be either want- 

ing, or falſe tranſcrib'd in our preſent Copies, that without ſuch a miraculous 

Interpoſition as we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, any other condition of thoſe moſt 

5 my ancient Books muſt appear little leſs than impoſſible. Not being able therefore 

Joſephus, to ſay any thing more particularly concerning the exactneſs of a Citation not now 

. =. 'extant in the Old Teſtament, I come to that other place which has been eſteem'd 

as of great difficulty in this matter; but which may be looked upon under ano- 

ther Character, and may be very truly and juſtly apply'd to his purpoſe by the 

Evangeliſt: and 'tis that in Matt. ii. 17, 18. Then, at the ſlaughter of the In- 

fants by Herod, was fulfilled that which was ſpoken by Jeremy the prophet, ſaying, 

Ter. xx:i. In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning ; 

15. Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted becauſe they were 

net. Now in this caſe, I ſay, here may be no Prophecy at all, but a Noble Po- 

etick Repreſentation of the Miſeries of Perſons near the place where Rachel was 

bury'd : and that therefore this Repreſentation may be as well introduc'd upon 

this ſad occaſion of the ſlaughter of the Infants in Bethlehem, and all the Coaſts 

Gen.xxxv. thercof, (where Ramab it ſelf lay, and where Rachel was bury'd, in the Bor- 

; DO ders of Fudah and Benjamin ; ) as on the like ſad occaſion of the Captive Fews 

Se Lit. gather'd together at Ramah by Nebuzaradan, and from thence carry'd into Capti- 

1 vity in the Days of Jeremiah. A Prophecy is then fulfilled or verity'd when 

p.18, 19. that Event comes to paſs which is therein foretold, and no otherwiſe : but a 

Jer, xl. 1. Poetical Deſcription is then f/f d or verify'd when ſuch an Event happens, to 

which it may as properly and truly be apply'd, as it was to that for which it was 

originally intended. So that tho' the Propbecies of the Old Teſtament have but 

one proper and real Completion, yet ſuch Poetic Deſcriptions or Lamentati- 

ons may be frequently 7z///Pd or verify'd, without any manner of Impeachment 

of the Perſon who introduces them upon the like occaſions afterwards. The 

laſt place, which ſeems at firſt fight harder than all the reſt to be accounted for 

upon theſe Principles, is that of our Saviour's own Citation, Jon xiii. 18. [ 

ſpeak not of youall ; I know whom I have choſen : But that the ſcripture may be 

fulfilled, He that eateth bread with me hath lift up his heel againſt me. This 

Quotation is generally and juſtly ſuppos'd to be taken from P/a/. xli. 9. where 

the words are, The man of my peace, which eateth my bread, hath lift up his 

See Lit, heel againſt me; tho" part of that Pſalm cannot be ſuppos'd to belong to the 

— Meſſias. But then, there is no ſmall reaſon to believe that here two quite 

b 13. & p. different Pſalms have by Tranſcribers been joined together, and that the ſe- 

21,22,23. cond of them, out of which this Citation is taken, does truly and only belong 
to the Meſſiah. 

Bu T if now, after all, it be wondred at that theſe ancient Predictions con- 
cerning the Meſſias and his Characters; of ſo great importance to be eaſily un- 
derſtood by all Men; ſhould ſome of them be obſcure and doubtful in their de- 
ſignation of Perſons, or in their Expreſſions ; and others of them hidden in un- 
ſuitable places, and introduc'd upon very remote occaſions ; ſo as to have given 
a handle to ſuch very great Miſtakes and Abſurdities in their Interpretations ; 
I ſhall obſerve by way of Anſwer, that /uppoſing theſe obſcure Quotations do re- 
fer really to thoſe Texts which we have above-mention'd, I think ſuch a procedure 

fo far from being unaccountable, that, if we duly conſider the Circumſtances 

| of Affairs, and the nature of God's uſual Methods and Diſpenſations with Man- 
gierte kind, it will appear almoſt abſolutely neceſſary. God was oblig'd to obſcure 
Kev. p. G. the Prophecies relating to the Chriſtian Church after our Saviour's coming, as I 
have elſewhere obſerv'd, becauſe they were to be ſo accompliſh'd by thoſe who 

read and believ'd them, that had they been otherwiſe they could not have been 
accompliſh'd at all. On the ſame account, as it ſeems to me, God was obliged 

all along to obſcure in the ſame meaſure the Prophecies and Characters of the 
Meſſias, that the Devil and his Angels, with all the Dependants and Miniſters 


of that wicked but powerful Kingdom of Darkneſs, who were to be great Actors 
| in 


— 
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in the fulfilling of many of theſe Predictions, might not be able to underſtand Wnrsron 
| too much of ; grand Deſign beforehand ; and ſo might not be in a capacity 

of Counterworking and Fruſtrating the ſame, or any part thereof. Oppoſite 
Kingdoms are {till in this World forc'd to uſe the very ſame Methods, and to 

convey their Inſtructions and Schemes to their Agents and Friends by ſuch ſecret 

ways as the Enemy may not be able to pry into and defeat. Nay, theſe things 1 Pet. i. 
were conceal'd from the good Angels. Accordingly it is well obſerv d by St. Ignatius 
himſelf, that truly Ancient and Apoſtolick Writer, in his Epiſtle to the Ephe- 

fans, that the Virginity of Mary, he that was born of her, and his death for See Eph, 
mankind, were all three conceal'd from the Devil: and the like Intimations we Cd :* 
have in many other Ancient Fathers of the Church of ſuch a concealment of 7, s. 
the Myſteries of Chriſtianity from the Prince of Darkneſs ; who otherwiſe would r 
moſt certainly have prevented and fruſtrated that grand Deſign for which our , 
Saviour was manifeſted ; it being no other than to deſtroy the Works of the devil. 1 
Upon the whole, Since the greateſt part of theſe Prophecies do, without queſtion, Sa 8. 


Pa- 
belong only to the Meſſias; ſince of the remainder the greateſt part do alſo 9 wes _ 
probably belong only to him; ſince of the ſmall remainder thoſe Texts which have prof F 
the greateſt dithculty, do both exactly agree to the Meſſias, and appear ſometimes | Joh. iti, 
diſtinct from the Context wherein they are included; ſinceof the three remaining, % =*< 
one is not at all now met with in the Old Teſtament, and ſo we can have no ſutfi- 
cient Reaſon to ſuppoſe it a miſapplication; and another ſo far from the miſap- 
plication of a Prophecy, that it does not perhaps belong to any real Prophecy at all, 
but to a Noble Poetick Deſcription, which is very rightly apply'd by the Evange- 
liſt; ſince that only place which might ſtill be urg'd againſt this notion, ſeems there- 
fore only ſo urg'd becauſe the real P/a/m referr'd to, is now by miſtake join'd to 
another P/alm ; and the real Text appears to be rightly apply'd by our Saviour; 
and fince, laſtly, ſo good and neceſſary a Reaſon is to be given for all that ſeemin 

obſcurity or diſorder, which appears from this account of theſe Ancient Prophe- 
cies, I conclude, that there is no ſufficient Reaſon to believe any of theſe Prophe- 
cies alleg'd in the New Teſtament for proofs that Jeſus of Nazareth was the truc 
Meſſiah, to be applicable to any other than our Bleſſed Saviour: But thaton the con- 
trary they are well choſen, and rightly appeal'd to by the holy Evangeliſts. And 
that therefore they demonſtrate that our Jeſus is the true Meſſias; becauſe in him, 
and him alone all thoſe Ancient Prophecies, which are the proper Criteria and 


Characteriſticks of the Meſſias, were really and truly verify'd and fulfilled. 


XIV. Tur Prophetick Language in its foretelling of Events does not always 
expreſs it ſelf in the future tenſe, but very often in the preterperfect; and uſes a 
way of ſpeaking which at the firſt ſeems rather to imply the Event referr'd to 
already paſt, than that it is ſtill to come; even tho' that Event be not ſo ſoon 
to happen, but long afterward in the latter Ages of the World. This Obſer- 
vation is ſo obvious all along the Prophecies, that Commentators are, I think, 
generally aware of it, and agreed in it; fo that I ſhall need to be but very brief 
in its Illuſtration. Nay indeed I ſhall not need to go farther than that moſt fa- 
mous Prophecy of the Meſſias the 53d of 1/azah, which is in great meaſure writ- 
ten in this dialect: h hath believed our report, and to whom hath the arm of 
the Lord been revealed? He was deſpiſed and rejected of men; be was deſpiſed 
and we efteemed him not; ſurely he took away our griefs, and removed our di. 
eaſes; and we thought him to be flricken, ſmitten of God, and afflicted. And he 
was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, and he was bruiſed for our iniquities, the 
chaſtiſement of our peace was upon him, and with his ſtripes we were healed. We 
have turned every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all, And fo on in the ſame præterperfect tenſe in a good part of the reſt 
of that famous Chapter. Nay, ſo plainly do Interpreters take this Chapter for 
a deſcription of things already patt, that in ſeveral caſes they render it in the 
faſt time, even where in the Original it is in the future; tho' they own all a- 
along that the direct Intention of the Prophecy is for futurity, and that therein 
is included a plain Prediction of Events not to come till many Ages afterwards. 
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Wmisrox But this Obſervation being one which is common to others, and being indiſputa- 

ble, I ſhall leave it, and come to another; which will not only give light very 
often to this way of ſpeaking made uſe of by the Holy Spirit, but will be of 
great advantage alſo in other caſes of the Prophetick Writings ; and tis this. 


XV. Tur Prophets, or rather that Holy Spirit which ſpake by them, fre- 

uently changes the Scene, and ſuppoſes the words ſpoken not at the time when 

the Prophecy was deliver'd, but long afterward ; and very often either juſt be- 

fore, or at, or even after the fulfilling of it. Thus Jacob in his blefling the 

twelve Patriarchs, or 3 to them that which ſhould S them or their 
poſterity in the laſt days, after his Prediction concerning Dan was over, ſeems 

to put himſelf into the circumſtances of thoſe laſt days, and to welcome the 

joyful News of that Salvation of God, which would reſtore and ſettle thoſe 

Tribes in their own land, after all the Troubles, Diſperſions, and Miſeries they 

Gen. xlix. were till then to undergo: and ſo breaks out abruptly, I have waited for thy 
n 0, Salvation, O Lord. Thus alſo very many of thoſe Divine and Prophetick Hymns, 
Alixs which we meet with in the Book of Pſalms, and which were compos'd by David 
7 pb „ or other Inſpir'd Writers, for the uſe of the Church in after Ages; do not in 
P/ulns;and their Expreſſions at all belong to the times wherein they were written, but are 
1:7: 7 be accommodated to thoſe, for which they were deſign'd by the Spirit of God. For 
yes e example, The 2d Pſalm is to be underſtood as ſpoken at the beginning of the 
the Authen- Goſpel, when the Heathen raged, and the people imagin'd a vain thing; i. e. vainly 
. 2 > thought to hinder the progreſs of the Goſpel, which was begun to be preach'damong 
363, & them: and when the Kings of the earth ſet themſelves, and the rulers took counſel 
guy together againſt the Lord, and againſt his Chriſt ; i. e. as the Apoſtles themſelves ex- 
Ads iv. plain it, when of a truth againſt his holy child Feſus both Herod,and Pontius Pilate, 
25: Se. with the Gentiles, and the people of Tjrael were gathered together. In like manner 
the 16th P/ahmn is fitted to the Circumſtances of the Meſſias in his Troubles; when 

he comforted himſelf in God's favour ; and particularly in the glorious promiſes 

made to him of his Reſurrection from the dead, and Aſcenſion to Heaven, there to 

enjoy everlaſting happineſs : and the 118th P/alm is almoſt of the ſame import. 

Thus alſo the 224 P/alm is ſuited to the moſt afflicted State of the Meſſias, and fit- 

ted for his uſe in his Paſſion, and upon the Croſs : and accordingly was us'd in that 
Condition by our Lord; either all of it, as ſome think ; or at leaſt the firſt and moſt 
remarkable words of it: and the Caſe is the fame as to the 6g and 109" P/a/ms. 

The 45h P/alm is ſuited to the State of the Meſſias's Exaltation ; and the Pro- 

hecies therein contain'd ſpeak as if that happy time were already come, and his 
Kingdom already ſet vp in the World : and the Caſe is the ſame as to many other 
P/almsalſo. The roth P/alm is a noble Prophecy of God's judging and pleading 

with his Ancient People the Jes, of his ſeparating the wicked from the righteous, 
when He is about to reſtore them to their own Country in the end of the 
World, and to ſet up over them the Kingdom of the Meſſias: And accordingly 

the time of its fulfilling is choſen for the time to which the Expreſſions are ſuited 

all along. The 79® P/alm Prophetically deſcribes the miſerable State of the 

Fews, with their earneſt Prayers for deliverance, and for vengeance on their 
Enemies, in their preſent grand Captivity ; and this in words ſo ſuited to that 
Condition, as if the Pſalm it ſelf had not been compoſed till that very time. 

Thus alſo the Caſe ſeems to be in that famous place of Ezekiel; where prophe- 

ſying againſt Gog of the land of Magog, who was to come againſt the people of 

rack. Ifſrael in the laſt years, and in the laſt days, after their future Reſtoration to their 
r "Own land; He ſpeaks in this manner, Thus ſaith the Lord God, Art thou he of 
Ver. 19. whom I have ſpoken in old time, by my ſervants the prophets of Iſrael, which prophe- 
fied in thoſe days, many years, that I would bring thee againſt them ? Expolitors are 

here mightily puzzled about theſe words, which ſeem to imply that there were 

many other Prophecies concerning this War of Gog againſt 1/rael, long before 

this Prediction in EzeFzel; altho' no ſuch Prophecies appear. Whereas this ſceins 

to be no other than an Expreſſion accommodated to that time it ſelf; where- 


by the Bleſſed Spirit, as frequently elſewhere, is brought in taking notice At 
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the very time of the event, how long ago this had been foretold by the Old Watsros 


Prophets of the Jews, 1/azah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Joel, Zephamah, and Zacha- . 
riah : according as we find it more or lets clearly foretold in all thoſe Prophets of Scripture 
at this day. This alſo, Laſtly, is the Caſe moſt plainly in that other Expreſſion, b 1 
concerning the Deſtruction of the ſame Gog in the very next Chapter; Beh Frets, ; 

it is come, and it is done, ſaith the Lerd God: This is the day wohereof I have ſpc- _ 


ken. Which laſt inſtance is ſo evident and undeniable, that it gives great light wi. 20. 
not only to the former place, but to the Nature of the Prophetick Stile in gene- 
ral, of which I have been now diſcourſing. 


XVI. Tur Prophetick Stile is not always intire, continued, and coherent 
through one Series of Reaſoning or Succeſſion of Events; but is ſometimes, a7 
leaſt in the preſent Order of the Prophecies, ſhort, abrupt, and diſturb'd by 
the coming on of other matters of a very different Nature. I ſay this is the 
Stile of the Prophets, at leaſt in the preſent Order of their Prophecies; for I muſt 
be ſo free and fair as to confeſs, I cannot every where look upon the preſent Or- d Je 
der cither of the Hiſtories or Prophecies of the Old Teſtament to have been the Dieri.1l 
Original one; or that which was intended by the Penmen of them: and how- $ 29, 30 
ever new or ſtrange ſuch an aſſertion may appear to ſome, yet I am confident 
whoever duly conſiders the State of theſe Holy Books under the Judges, Ma- 
naſſeb, the Babyloniſh Captivity, and the Profanation by Antiochus Fpiphanes, 
will rather adore the good Providence of God that they are in any degree come 
intire, and, generally ſpeaking, in good order to our hands, than be ſurpriz'd 
at a few defects or diſorders in ſome particular places of our preſent Copies. And 
I am alike confident that all Judicious and Impartial Enquirers, who will ho- 
neſtly ſpeak their Sentiments, will agree with me in this matter; and would be 
heartily glad if in ſuch places where any footſteps of redundancy, defect, mi- 
ſtake or diſorder appear in our preſent Copies, the ſeveral Hiſtories and Pro- 
phecies could, upon any ſufficient or even probable ground, be reſtor'd to their S9 
own places, for which they were originally intended, or corrected in ſuch as "7 
are at preſent corrupted : That ſo the Holy Books, inſtead of the trifling and e 
abſurd evaſions and excuſes made by many Commentators in ſeveral difficulties, © 
might be authentickly freed from even the pretence of the difficulties them- ETD 
ſelves, as I believe would not ſeldom be the caſe, if ever ſo great a deſign 
could be accompliſhed, For inſtance, what poor and vain Conjectures have 
Commentators advanc'd upon that double date of a Prophecy in the beginning 
of Ezckiel? Where the ſame Viſion is aſcrib'd to two different years of 7eho:- 
achin's Captivity, (for that is the only Epocha made uſe of in this whole Book) 
no leſs than 25 years aſunder ; the 3oth and the 5th. Now it came to paſs in the 
zoth year, in the 4 month, in the 5 day of the month, (as I was among the 
captives by the river of Chebar) that the Heavens were open'd, and TI ſaw the 
ions of God: In the fifth day of the month (which was the 5® year of Fehoiachin's 
captivity) The word of the Lord came to Ezekiel the prieſt, the ſon of Buzi, in 
the land of the Chaldeans, by the river Chebar : and the hand of the Lord was there 
upon him. What vain gueſſes have been here made I ſhall not repeat, becauſe 
| { take the firſt date to be only a diſlocation, and that it rather belongs to the 
| beginning of the zoth Chapter of that Prophecy; which has no particular date, 5% L 
| and where both the Series and the Contents moſt exactly agree with this very date, 2 0/4 
which 1s here ſupernumerary. And indeed the ſeveral dates of the particular 15 : 406 
Viſions in this Prophet, which are more than in any other in the whole Scripture, 
do plainly thew no ſmall diſorder in the preſent places they poſſeſs in our Bibles : 
[ wiſh it were but half as eaſy to reſtore the right order of ſome miſplac'd Hiſto- 
ries and Viſions in all the other Books of, the Old Teſtament, as it is to reſtore 
thoſe in Ezekiel, However, ſo much we may hence learn, that if the Collectors 
of the preſent Copies of the ſeveral Sacred Books of the Old Teſtament we now 
enjoy, did not always place even the Prophecies of Eze#zel in due order, where 
the frequent dates made it ſo eaſy to have done it; 'tis not to be ſuppos'd that they 
would attempt the exact placing of all the other Hiſtories or Viſions, Where 


they 
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Wy 570% they frequently wanted that certain guide for ſuch an undertaking. For another 


inſtance, even in that part of the Old Teſtament which appears by the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch to have been preſerv'd the moſt uncorrupt through all the latter 
Ages of the Jewiſh Commonwealth, we find in the 10® of Deuteronomy two 
verſes intirely inſerted in a wrong place in our preſent Copies. For as Moſes 
was exhorting the 1/raelites to obedience, and to that end was re ating the Hi- 
ſtory of the Solemn giving of the X Commandments at 24 and the wri- 
ting them the fit time by the finger of God on Tables of God's own providing, 
and the /econd writing the ſame by the finger of God on Tables provided not 
by God but by Mo/es, on account of the Idolatry of the Golden Calf inter- 


Deut. x. 6, vening; into the very midit of this Series are inſerted two whole verſes about the 


75 


Numb. 
Xxx iii. 34. 


Job. x11, 


4 © 


Journeyings of the Children of 1/rael in theWilderneſs, which are both imperfect 
in themſelves, and intirely foreign to the Deſign and Series of Moſes's reaſoning 
in that place: and accordingly the very next words go on with Moſess foregoing 
diſcourſe, without the leaſt notice of any ſuch Journeyings as are now inſerted 
in this place; nay with ſuch a note of connexion as perfectly deſtroys the ſup- 
poſition of any ſuch inſertion at all: At that time the Lord ſeparated the tribe 

of Levi to bear the Ark of the covenant of the Lord. Which moſt certainl 
was done not at Jotbath, a land of rivers of waters, whither the Iſraelites 
came not till long afterwards; which yet the preſent inſertion implys ; but at 
Horeb, immediately after God's writing upon the /econd Tables, of which he 
had been juſt before ſpeaking ; as I think all Commentators are agreed. This is 
too plain an inſtance of a diſorder in our preſent Copies to be either denied or 
evaded by any, and is ſet right in the Samaritan Copy. And indeed I do not 
know how Upright and Judicious Men can ſatisfy their own Conſciences in ma- 
king ſuch poor excuſes, and uſing ſuch miſerable ſubterfuges as they do very of- 
ten upon theſe Occaſions. *Tis impoſſible they can fatisfy their own minds in 
them: nor would they make uſe of them in their Comments on the like difficul- 
ties of any other Ancient Author : nor can they ſuppoſe that ill diſpoſed Per- 
ſons, who catch at all pretences to diſparage theſe Sacred Records of Reveal'd 
Religion, will ever be ſatisfy'd with ſuch Evaſions. What then? Are we to ſpeak 
awickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for him? Are we to bear Chriſtian People 
in hand, that the preſent Copies of the Books of Scripture are every where as 
perfect, as uncorrupt, and as Methodical as at firſt they came out of the hands 
of the Original Penmen themſelves; when we cannot but know the contrary ? 
Or do we believe that a few accidental miſtakes or diſorders in our preſent Copies, 

which could not always have been avoided without a conſtant Miracle, if the 
are acknowledg'd by us, will weaken the Authority of the Books themſelves, 
and render them of leſs value and eſteem ? We do not I am ſure reaſon thus in 
the caſe of any other Ancient Author : But think a various reading, and a miſtake 
or diſorder thereby, or by other means corrected with judgment, and the Book 
reſtor'd to its Original Order and Purity a mighty advantage to it ; and that the 
Authors value and uſefulneſs are thereby greater than they were before. Or 
Laſtly do we ſuſpect that Reveal'd Religion will not bear an exact and an impartial 
examination? And that the Sacred Writers cannot ſtand the Teſt of ſuch a nice 
and accurate Scrutiny ? If ſo, Let us not pretend to defend it, or to vindi- 
cate them at all: If the Sacred Writings were not exactly written, and do not 
contain certain Truths, why do we believe them to be of Divine Inſpiration, and 
venture all we have in this World upon their Credit and Authority ? For my own 
part, I muſt profeſs, that upon what free and impartial Enquiries I have been able 
to make, I am fatisfy'd that the Foundations of Reveal'd Religion, as well as of 
Natural, are too firm and well grounded to be ſhaken by the utmoſt efforts of 
Human Reaſon, or the utmoſt exactneſs of the moſt critical Examination: That 
the Books which we call the Holy Scripture were written with greater Sincerity, 
Honeſty, Care and Exactneſs than any Human Writings whatſoever : That 
they have many noble intrinſick Characters of their being of more than bare 
Human Compoſure : That the facts on which they are built, the Miracles there- 
in related, the fulfilling of Prophecies therein contain'd, are too certain, and 
tO 
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too well atteſted from other hands, to fear the exacteſt Scrutiny of any honeſt and waisrox 
impartial Man : That on the contrary, upon the more certain Principles we pro- 


ceed, the more compleat {kill we attain in Hiſtory, Chronology, and the Phra- 
ſes and Cuſtoms of the Jews, the more free, and rational, and exact we are in 
our Enquiries about the Difficulties therein contained, we ſtill find thoſe Diffi- 
culties diminiſh'd, the Sacred Accounts better clear'd and confirm'd, and great- 
er Reaſon to believe their certain Truth and Exactneſs all along. This being 
ſo, I think Truth ſhould be defended by nothing but Truth ; and the Since- 
rity of the Sacred Writers ſhould be {till imitated by thoſe who undertake the 
defence of them : and if at any time we are not able to give a rational Anſwer 
to any Difficulties, ſuch as may ſatisfy an honeſt Enquirer, and fatisfy our ſelves 
alſo, we ought to own our Inabilities in that caſe, and to leave their Solution 
to the Enquiries of others, to whom God may afford better means for the ex- 
plaining of them: and by no means to fear that the Veracity of the Almighty 
is not to be ſecur'd, unleſs we in particular are able to underſtand all it has deliver'd, 
and penetrate into every thing it has reveal d, or rather, which it ſometimes has on 
purpoſe conceal'd in the Sacred Scriptures. But to leave this long Digreſſion, which 
yet is not wholly ſuch, and to proceed, I obſerve that the Prophetick Stile, in its 
preſent order, is not always intire, continu'd, and coherent, through one Serzes of 
Reaſoning or Succeſſion of Events; but is ſometimes ſhort, abrupt, and diſturb'd 
by the coming on of other matters of a very different nature. I fay, 'tis fo 
ſometimes, tho not commonly, nor perhaps ſo frequently as an unacquainted 
Reader would imagine on a haſty peruſal. But that this is the Caſe /ometimes, 
cannot be deny'd by any who are verſed in the Prophetick Dialect. Some Inſtances 
I have had occaſion already to mention under former Obſervations, and more are 
without much difficulty to be met with. Thus when Jaiab in his 34 Chapter 
had been foretelling the Miſeries God would bring upon the Few:/b Nation for 
their Pride and other Sins, ſo that her men ſhould fall by the ſword, and her migh- 
ty in the war; and her gates ſhould lament and mourn, and her ſelf being deſo- 
late, ſhould fit upon the ground: In the 4h Chapter the Prophet begins and goes 
on with the glorious State of the Jews under the Kingdom of the Meſſias, at 
the end of the World: In that day ſhall the Branch of the Lord be beautiful 
and glorious; and the fruit of the earth ſhall be excellent and comely for them that 
are eſcaped of Iſrael: And it ſball come to paſs, that he that is left in Zion, and 
he that remaineth in Feruſalem ſhall be called Holy, even every one that is writ- 
ten among the living in Feruſalem. And in the fame ſtrain does he go on in 
the reſt of that Chapter. This looks abrupt and immethodical : tho' I muſt con- 
feſs tis ſo frequently the method of the Prophets, firſt to deſcribe God's many 
and long Judgments on that Nation for their manifold Sins, and then to conclude 
with God's great Mercy and Deliverance to be aftorded to them at the end of all, 
under the Kingdom of the Meſſias, In that day, the great day of the Lord, fo 
very often apply'd to the final Reſtoration of 1/rael in theſe Books, that I know 
not whether this be a proper example in the preſent caſe or not. However, if it 
be not, the very next Chapter, and the very next words will afford us a plain 


one. Now 20/1, I fing to my well-beloved, a ſong of my beloved, touching his vine-16. v. 1. 


yard, &c. Wherein from the glorious Times to be enjoy'd in the concluſion of 
all under the Man whoſe name is the Branch, under the Meſſias, the Prophet 
proceeds without any warning or apparent Order to the Judgments which God 
would pour on them long before that time, in the deſtruction of their Polity and 
Religion. Yet at the 16th and 17'* verſes, amidſt all theſe Threatnings and Pu- 
niſhments, comes a mixture of Joy, and a hint of the Exaltation of their Meſſias, 
and the Peace and Proſperity of his Kingdom. But the Lord of Hoſts ſhall be 
exalted in Judgment, and the Holy God ſhall be ſanctiſied in righteouſneſs. Then 
ſhall the lambs feed after their manner; and the waſte places of the fat ones ſhall 
the flrangers eat. And then he immediately goes on with Threatnings and Judg- 
ments again. But I ſhould be too tedious if I ſhould ſearch for any more in- 
ſtances of this nature; eſpecially fince I think all our Expoſitors are forc'd to 
allow the truth of this Aſſertion before us. 
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Wmusrox XVII. Tur Prophets, or Penmen, whom God made ule of to convey theſe 
ancient Predictions to us, did not ſometimes underſtand their meaning themſelves; 


Dan vii. 


Ct 


Dan. viii. 
13, 14. 
Ver. 26. 


Ver. 27. 


Dan xii 4. 


Ver. 9, 


Ver. 8. 


1 Pet. i. q, 
10, 11,12. 


but only exactly Recorded them, as they had been ſuggeſted to them by the Bleſ- 
{ed Spirit of God. This uſeful Remark has not generally been made ; and becauſe 
the miſtake about it raiſes great Prejudices in the minds of Men, and occaſions ſe- 
veral ungrounded difficulties in the underſtanding the Prophetick Writings, it 
muſt be Fre particularly obſerv'd and illuſtrated by us. When the Viſion of the 
four wild Beaſts was ſhewn to the Prophet Daniel, as he has ſet it down in the for- 
mer part of his 7th Chapter, he tells us verſe 15. That he was grieved in his 


ſpirit, in the midſt of bis Body; and the viſions of his head troubled him. He 


came near to one of them that flood by, and aſked him the truth or meaning of all 
this : ſo he told him, and made him know the interpretation of the things. Yet 
after even this particular Interpretation afforded to Daniel, and contain'd in the 
reſt of that Chapter, tis a great queſtion whether he fully underſtood all the 
Particulars or not: and he ſeems to hint {till his imperfect Apprehenſion of them 
after all, in theſe words at the concluſion of the whole Scene: H7therto is the 
end of the matter. As for me, Daniel, my cogitations much troubled me, and my 
countenance changed in me: But I kept the matter in my heart. In like manner 
that Viſion of the Evening Morning, which was told in the hearing of Daniel, but 
not interpreted to him, was true indeed and certain; but was to be ſhut up, as being 
for many days to come,and conceal'd till a long time afterwards. And fays he him- 
ſelf, 1 Daniel fainted, and was fick certain days; afterwards I roſe up, and did 
the king's bufineſs; and JI was aſtoniſhed at this viſion, but none underſtood it : or, 
as the Original may well be rendred, there was none to interpret it to me. But till 


more plainly in the laſt Chapter of Daniel, he is not only charg'd to ſhut up the 


words, and ſeal the book even to the time of the end, when many ſhould run to and 


fro, and knowledge ſhould be increaſed; and again, to go his way, becauſe the 
words were cloſed up and ſealed till the time of the end; but himſelf moſt ex- 
preſly aſſures us that He heard, but underſtood not. And this Obſervation is too 
particularly confirm'd by St. Peter to leave any Doubt upon the Mind of a Chri- 
{tian, as to the truth of it: With whoſe remarkable words therefore I ſhall con- 
clude this particular. Receiving, ſays he, the end of your faith, even the ſalva- 
tion of your ſouls, Of which jalvation the prophets have enquired, and ſearched 
diligently, who propheſied of the grace that ſhould comeunto you; ſearching what, 
or what manner of time the ſpirit of Chriſt which was in them did ſignify, when 
it teſtified beforehand the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the glory that ſhould follow : 
Unto whom it was revealed that not unto themſelves, but unto us they did mini- 
ſter the things which are now reported unto you, by them that have preached the 


gel unto you, with the Holy Ghoſt ſent down from heaven : which things the 


(ien. iii. 
my » 


Ver. 16. 


Angels deſire to look into. 

IuAvAH now finiſh'd all my preparatory Obſervations, and ſhall, according 
to the method I at firſt propos'd, proceed to the ſeveral particular Prophecies 
occurring in the ſacred Writings, according to the priority of their delivery at 
firſt, and ſo all along deſcend with the order of Time to the later Ages and Pe- 
riods therein contain'd. Only begging the liberty of ſo far entrenching upon 
this general Rule, as to join all thoſe Predictions together which belong to the 
fame Event, and to conſider them all at once, on the firſt occaſion wherein ſuch 
an Event is foretold in Scripture. 

To omit therefore thoſe Threatnings or Denunciations of Judgments on 
Adam and Eve immediately upon their firſt Tranſgreſſion, whereby the ground 
was to be curſed; Adam was in ſorrow, and with great labour and toil, to eat 
the fruits of zt all the days of his life ; Thorns and Thiſtles were to ſpring up, and 
exerciſe his patience ; and he was not to eat his bread but in the ſweat of his face, 
till he died. Whereby alſo Eve was to have her ſorrows in her conception and 
child-bearing multiplied, more than thoſe of any Females of even the loweſt rank 
of God's other Creatures upon the Earth; Her deſire was to be ſubjected and ſub- 
ordirated to her huſband ; and ſhe was to ſubmit to his Rule and Dominion more 
than any Females alſo in the whole World beſides. All which yet were fo 

I remarkably 
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remarkably fulfilled not only in Adam and Eve themſelves, but in their whole warsrox 
Poſterity through all following Ages to this day, as to occaſion the doubt rather 
to be whether ever it was otherwiſe or not ; and as the ſtanding and durable Me- 
morials of the Original Innocency, and ſubſequent Fall of Mankind, and of the 
Juſtice and Veracity of God in the performance of his Threatnings againſt Sin- 
ners: To omit, I ſay, theſe Threatnings and their Accompliſhments, as follow- 
ing ſo cloſe one upon another, that there is ſcarce room for the eſteeming them, 
properly ſpeaking, to be Prophecies at all ; I ſhall come to that famous Prophecy 
included in the Threatning of God to the Serpent, in theſe words, Ger. iii. 14,15. 


I. Pour c. The Lord God ſaid unto the Serpent, Becauſe thou haſt done this, Meſlias ts 
thou art curſed above all cattel, and above every beaſt of the field; upon thy belly be, Ce 
ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life : and I will put enmity GRE 


between thee and the woman, and between thy ſeed and her feed ; He fhall brutſe thy n of the 

head, and thou ſbalt bruiſe his heel. | _ 
IN order to our better underſtanding this remarkable Prophecy, I muſt pre- Ferer:/ 

miſe, that by the Serpent, or by that kind of Serpent which we call a Dragon, is not N 

always in Prophetick Language meant that brute Animal fo call'd, but the Devil cia. 

himſelf. As he who was the true Meſſias is ſeveral times call'd the Branch, the Ae, f 

Lamb of God, David, Iſrael and the like; without any ſuppoſition of his being” 28 

really any of thoſe things or Perſons, but for peculiar reaſons had thoſe names 

given to him; ſo He who was the Head and Supreme of the Kingdom of Dark- 

neſs, who commonly appear'd on Earth, and took care of the Intereſts of that 

infernal Dominion here, appearing at firſt in a Shape or with a Body moſt like 

to that of a Serpent or Dragon, is therefore frequently ſo call'd ; as appears all along 

in the Revelation of St. Fohn : where the Devil goes conſtantly by one of thoſe 

names of the Serpent or the Dragon; and they ſo expreſs'd ſometimes, as plainly 

to intimate, that it was the very ſame wicked Spirit which under that appearance 

and name betray'd our firſt Parents into Sin at the beginning of the World. Thus 

we are aflur'd that when there was war in heaven, Michael and his Angels fought Apos. xii. 

againſt the Dragon; and the Dragon fought and his Angels; and prevailed not,“ * 9 

neither was their place found any more in Heaven. And the great Dragon was 

caſt out, that old Serpent, called the Devil and Satan, which decerveth the whole 

world. And again, The Angel laid hold on the Dragon, that old Serpent, which xx. 2. 

is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thouſand years. So that in this firſt 


Prediction, if we will allow one Prophecy to expound another, we have no con- 


cern with a proper Serpent, but with that o/d Serpent the Devil and Satan; who, 


as the Meſſias and good Angels generally appear'd in Human Shape, or took 
Human Bodies when they convers'd with Mankind in the primitive Times of the 
World, is to be ſuppos'd to have appear'd in a Dragon's ſhape, or to have taken 
a Dragon's Body when he converſed with Mankind alſo. And as we can give 
no account whence the Human Appearance or Human Body of the Meſſias be- 
fore his Incarnation, and of the good Angels all along were deriv'd, or how 
diſpos'd of afterwards, becauſe the Scripture is filent in that matter; fo neither 
can we give any account of the Serpentine Appearance or Body of the Devil, 
that evil Angel, when he ſometimes in the firſt Ages was permitted to converſe 
with and tempt Mankind ; without any Impeachment in either caſe of the plain 
truth of the Facts ſo directly related to us. This therefore being ſo, and the firſt 
part of the threatning to that Serpent there bodily preſent, that he ſhould be more 
Curſed than all cattle, and every beaſt of the field ; that upon his belly he ſhould go, 
and ſhould eat duſt all the days of his life ; being ſo immediately then to be ful- 
fill'd, as no doubt it certainly was, that it cannot ſo properly be eſteem'd a Pro- 
phecy, I thall, as before, wave the farther conſideration of it in this place. But 
then in the next verſe we have a remarkable Prophecy indeed; not to be fulfill'd 
till a long time afterwards ; which will juſtly rr mer our careful Conſideration: 
and tis deliver'd in theſe words, And I will put enmity between thee and the wo- 
man, and betaween thy ſeed and her ſeed : He ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt 
bruiſe his heel. Whercin we may firſt obſerve, that whereas all Mankind were 
| | to 
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wulsrox to be the Seed or Offspring of Adam as well as of Eve, Here is mention only of 
tue Seed of the Woman, the inferior; and not of the Man, the ſuperior Crea- 
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ture. On which the great Maimonides reflecting, not without admiration, ſays 
thus, This is one of the paſſages in Scripture which is moſt wonderful, and not to 
be underſtood according to the Letter, but contains great wiſdom in it, And trul 
ſo I take it to be, that hereby the Bleſſed Spirit directly but covertly foretells 
that One Eminent Perſon of the Race of Mankind, who ſhould in reality be 
the Seed of a Woman alone, without the aſſiſtance of a Man, ſhould one day 
appear in the World; that there ſhould be an irreconcileable enmity between 
. 422 Bleſſed Seed with his Children and Followers, and the Devil with his Chil- 
« dren and Followers; that at length that Bleſſed Seed ſhould overcome and 
<« ſubdue the Power of the Devil, and deſtroy his Kingdom of Darkneſs, with 
« all its ſupports and adherents ; tho' the Devil and his Inſtruments ſhould con- 
„ tinually, by private and hidden methods, tempt and enſnare and perſecute 
that Bleſſed Seed and his Followers in the mean time.” In ſhort, here is the 
firſt gracious promiſe afforded the faln Race of Men, in terms as plain as the 
wiſe Counſels of the Almighty, and the due bringing the thing it ſelf to paſs did 
then permit, of the Deliverance of Mankind from the Dominion of Sin and of 
the Devil by the coming of the Meſſias, who in due time was to be born of a pure 
Virgin. The other Prophecies concerning the coming of the Meſſias in general 
for the Salvation of Men, are too numerous to be here conſider'd: But the parti- 
cular and miraculous Circumſtances of his Birth, that his Mother was to be a pure 
Virgin till ſhe brought him forth, deſerves to be here once for all examin'd, and 
its completion obſerv'd in our Lord Jeſus. Here therefore muſt come in that 
eminent Prophecy of Jaiab, which we have formerly touch'd upon, which di- 
rectly foretells what is here more darkly hinted, viz. That the Meſſias ſhould 
be born of a pure Virgin. The Caſe was this : About the beginning of the Reign 
of Ahaz King of Judab, Regin the King of Syria, and Pekah the Son of Rema- 
liah King of 1/rael united their forces againſt 4haz and the Kingdom of Judah. 
Upon which all the Kingdom of Fudah, but particularly the houſe of David, 
to whom God had made ſuch mighty. promiſes under the Kingdom of the Meſ- 
ſias, the Son of David, were ſore afraid; as dreading not only the Miſeries of 
a particular War, but the utter Exciſion of the houſe of David, together with 
the intire Deſtruction of the Kingdom of Judah. Upon this God orders 
Tjaiah to go and meet the King of Fudah King Ahaz, and particularly com- 
mands him to take his Son Shearjaſhub along with him ; for what purpoſe we 
have formerly obſerv'd, and alſo ſhall ſee preſently ; and to aſſure the King and 
his People, that if they would depend on God, and rely upon his providence, 
the 1/rae/ites, who were now confederate with the Syrians againſt them, ſhould 
be ſo far from being able to exterminate the houſe of David, and deſtroy the 
Kingdom of Judah, that both thoſe Kingdoms ſhould ſoon be deſtroy'd them- 
ſelves ; that the Kingdom of Jrael, which ſhould in a few years be ſorely at- 
flifted, within 75 years time ſhould be ſo harraſs'd, and captivated, and its poor 
remainders alſo ſo deſtroy'd and ſcatter'd abroad, that a new Colony of Inhabi- 
tants ſhould poſſeſs it; and that as the Kingdom of Syria ſhould undergo the 
like ſudden Deſtruction alſo, ſo in particular that the land of 1/rae/, whereby 
they were ſo vexed at preſent, and of which they were ſo mightily afraid ; in 
a very few years, before that Child of his there preſent, Shearjaſhub ; (to whom 
the Prophet ſeems particularly to have pointed, or laid his hand upon him) tho' 
he was already big enough to walk alone, ſhould know fo refuſe the evil and chuſe 
the good, before he came to years of diſcretion, that land ſhould be forſaken of both 
her Kings, and indeed go in part into Captivity alſo; as they did in a very few years, 
under T:g/ah-Ptileſer King of Aſyria. This I take to be the Series, ſo far as belongs 
to Ahaz,and 1/rael at that particular juncture. But then it pleaſed God upon occa- 
ſion of the terrible fear the houſe of David was in, of being utterly deſtroy'd, and 
ſo of the failing of God's promiſes made to them; and upon occaſion of the perverſe- 
neſs of Abax, who refus d toaſk a ſign of God's favour when he gave him full leave 
and invited him to aſk it, were it never ſo great, or improbable; to afford the wr 
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and moſt comfortable ſign of his Mercy to the houſe of David in particular, as Wurox 
well as to all Men in general; and to repeat more clearly the ancient promiſe WY 


made on the fall of Man, that the Meſſias ſhould certainly come in due time 
of the houſe of David; (for to them is this promiſe particularly directed) and 
that in that houſe, He ſhould be born of a pure Virgin, and ſhould be no other 
than Immanuel. i. e. God and Man in one Perſon; or a Divine Being made fleſh, 


and dwelling among Mankind. Hear ye now O houſe of David; is it a ſmall ir. vii. 13, 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my God alſo ? Therefore the Lord * 


himſelf ſhall give you a fign; Behold, a virgin ſhall concei ve and bear a Son; 
= I” 2 Kae Fe call his name Hana That this was to be ſome 
very wonderful thing is plain, becauſe it is ſolemnly introduc'd for a ſign given 
by God himſelf, as a ſecurity and pledge of his favour and the performance of 
his promiſes to the houſe of David; that the word rendered a Vigin does pro- 
perly ſo ſignify in this place, is not only evident by the original derivation, and 


l . . - : . tak. in 
ordinary, if not conſtant meaning of it elſewhere in the Holy Scriptures, as the I. 


Septuagint accordingly render it in this place, but by the ridiculouſneſs of the 
contrary Interpretation here above that in any other place whatſoever : and that 
Immanuel denotes the Meſſias himſelf is evident, becauſe it can belong to none 
elſe, and becauſe he is in the very next Chapter ſuppoſed to be the King of the 


See Ga- 


Jews, and that land is call'd the /and of Immanuel; and all the devices and at- If. vii. s. 


tempts againſt it are declar'd to be vain and fruitleſs, ſince they could juſtly ſay 


Immanuel or God is with us. Upon the whole, this is a clear Prophecy of the Ver. 18. 


coming of the Meſſias, of the feed of David, and as the Son of a pure Virgin, 
to be the great pledge and ſecurity of God's promiſes to David and to his ſeed 
- for evermore. And in the Prophecy of Feremiah we have a hint of the ſame 


thing. The Lord hath created a new thing in the earth, a woman ſhall compaſs ſer. xxxi, 
a man, that great Man, the Meſſias. As alſo in that of Micha, where immediately 22. 


after the Prediction that the Meſſias was to be born at Bethlehem, fo well 


known from St. Matthew's Quotation, tis added, Therefore will he give them Mic. v. 3: 


up, until the time that ſhe that travaileth hath brought forth; then the remnant 
of his brethren ſhall return unto the children of Tſrael. Which Expreſſion, con- 
ſidering the place of the words as well as the words themſelves, in Prophetick 
Language intimates thus much, that the Meſſias was to be born in Bethlehem of 
a pure Virgin, according to the other Predictions foregoing. And how exactl 
theſe Prophecies, of a thing perfectly Miraculous, have been fulfill'd in the Birth 
of our Jeſus of Nazareth, none who calls himſelf a Chriſtian can at all doubt: 
Since not only the Evangeliſts aſſure us in general that it was ſo, but they give 
us in particular an authentick account of the Circumſtances of it; how it was 
toretold by an Angel, and wonder'd at by the Bleſſed Virgin her ſelf; in what 
manner, and by what Providences it ſo happen'd. All which is ſo known b 
us Chriſtians from the Evangelical Writers, that I ſhall not any farther enlarge 
upon it; nor ſhall draw the Natural Conſequences of ſuch wonderful Predicti- 
ons ſo remarkably verify'd and accompliſh'd in our Jeſus of Nazareth. It be- 
ing impoſſible for any to believe that theſe ſtrange Prophecies were fulfill 'd in 
him, and yet to ſuſpect that he is any other than the Glorious Mefſias, the Son 
of God and Saviour of the World, by whom all Mankind are to hope for re- 
miſſion of Sins, and everlaſting Life. All that I ſhall add here ſhall be an Ob- 
{ſervation relating to this matter, which has not, that I know of, been made b 
any, and it is This, That in all the places where the Meſſias, in the Prophetick 
Writings, 1s introduc'd ſpeaking of this matter, He always ſpeaks of his Mother 
alone, without the leaſt mention of a Father; as an occult intimation that he 
was to have a proper Mother, but no proper Father in this World ; and by con- 
ſequence was to be no other than the Son of a pure Virgin. Thus in the famous 
22d Palm, v. 9, 10. fitted for the Meſſias on the Croſs: But thou art he that 
took me out of the womb ; thou didjt make me hope when I was upon my Mother's 
breaſts : I was caſt upon thee from the womb : Thou art my God from my Mother's 
belly. Thus in the 3 5th P/alm, v. 14. I behaved my ſelf as tho he had been my 
Friend or brother; I bowed down heavily, as one that mourneth for his Mother. 
Vor. . | Eee s Thus 
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je Thus in the 69 P/alm, v. 8. which was fitted for the Meſſias in almoſt the 
| WY fame condition as the 22d; J am become a ſtranger unto my brethren, and an 
| alien unto my Mother's children. Thus alſo Pfaln Ix1. v. 6. By thee have 1 
been holden up from the womb ; thou art he that took me out of my Mother's Bono. 
. els, my praiſe ſhall be continually of thee. Thus alſo in the 86 P/alm, v. 16. 
| See Luke O turn unto me, and have mercy upon me, give thy firength unto thy ſervant, 
| i. 38. and ſave the ſon of thine hand-maid. Thus in the 1 16% P/alm, v. 16. O Lord, 
truly I am thy ſervant, I am thy ſervant, and the ſon of thine hand-maid : thou 
haſt loojed my bonds. Thus ſtill in the 131% P/alm, v. 2. Surely I have behavetl 
and quieted my ſelf as a child that is weaned of his Mother : my ſoul is even as 
| a weaned child. Thus alſo in the 139% P/alm, v. 13. Thou haſt poſſeſſed my 
l | reins, thou haſt covered me in my Mother's womb. Thus, Laſtly, T/aiah brings 
| |\if if. xlix.1. in the Meſſias ſpeaking, Liſten, O Iſles, unto me, hearken ye people from fan; The 
l 


— — — 
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Lord hath called me from the womb, from the bowels of my Mother hath he made 

| mention of my name. All which Expreſſions, where they belong to the Mefſi- 

ah, are very remarkable, and fhew that the ſame grand deſign was carried on 
| 


all along, and that the Devil was not to have his head bruis'd, and his King- 
dom dettroy'd by any other than the Seed of the Woman, or the Son of a pure 


- 


Virgin“. 


he II. PROPHECY, is that of the coming of an incredible Deluge of Waters in the 
I I „ days of Neah, for the Deſtruction of the old wicked World, and the Vindica- 
Wil | te deſtroy'd tion of the juſtice of God's Providence in the Government of it. The Occaſion 
| It e and meritorious cauſe of the Denunciation of ſo ſtrange and unparallel'd a judg- 
Will | Fancy Tea ment on the whole race of Mankind, within about fifteen Centuries and an half 


ll vid, Anno after their Creation, was plainly the ſtrange and unparallel'd Wickedneſs of the 
FTA = whole World. God Jaw that the wickedneſs of man was great in the earth; and 
no 2929. that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil every day: and it 
| 8 vi. repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
| 5. 11, 12. Heart. The Earth alſo was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
| violence : And God looked upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt ; for all fleſh 
| had corrupted his way upon the earth, The Time of the primary denunciation 
If vi. 3. of this fad judgment was no leſs than 120 years before it came: And the Lord 
| aid, my ſpirit ſhall not always flrive with man, for that he alſo is fleſh; yet his 
| i Pet. iii. days ſhall be 120 years. Which was, I ſuppoſe, the time that God's /ong-/uffer- 
ll i 20. ing waited in the days of Noah, while the Ark was preparing; and while Noah 
14 e Pet. ii. 6, himſelf, the great Preacher of righteouſneſs, warned them of the certainty and 
greatneſs of this impending Calamity. The judgment threatned was ſuch as 

— if Heb, xi. 7. had never been ſeen before; ( und ini Bxempyywr) ſuch as no viſible Cauſes 
1 could poſſibly produce; ſuch as muſt have therefore appear'd at firſt ſight ridi- 
| [110 culous, if not abſurd, to be ſuppos'd in thoſe Days; and ſuch as all the Modern 
* | Diſcoveries in Natural Philoſophy, excepting the very lateſt and beſt of all,feem'd 
| 1 {till to render more incredible to inquiſitive Men: yet ſtill that God may appear 
Fl | | Rom. iii.4. True, tho every Man ſhould be à liar, let us fee the Prophecy of this doleful 


| and prodigious DI ; and then let us ſee its ſure Completion; and on what 
Wl Evidence the belief of an Univerſal Deluge is built. The Prophecy or Denun- | 
| Gen. vi 7. ciation is in theſe remarkable words. And the Lord ſaid, I will deſtroy man | 
| whom TI have created from the face of the earth; both man and beaſt, and the 
| creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that I have made 
| Ver. 13. them. And God ſaid unto Noah, The end of all 5 is come before me; for the 
10 earth is filled with violence through them; and behold I will deſtroy them, wwith 
1 || Ver. 17. the earth. And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth, 
| | to deſtroy all fleſh wherein is the breath of life from under heaven ; and every thing 
| via. That is in the earth ſhalldie. And again afterwards, Jet ſeven days, and I will cauſe 
| 1 it to rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights; and every living 9 
1 | that 
[| | * But concerning theſe predictions of Iſa. vii. 14. of Hoſ. xi. 1. and of David, P/al. xli. 9. Ixxviil. 2. that are 
| 
| 
| 
| 


applied to the birth of Chriſt of a pure Virgin, to his deſeent into, and aſcent out of Egypt, #o his ſpeaking in 
2 0 2 2 againſt Kim in the Ne w Teſtament, ſee the Efſay on the Old Teſta- 


15 | parables, and to his companion”s lifting up his 
| 2 315, 316. | 


ment, pag. 88—92. & 229—232. 
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that I have ade will I deftroy from off the face of the earth, The Hiſtory of the Wnisrox 


* 


the flood were upon the earth. In the fix hundredth year of Noah's life, in the 
ſecond month, the ſeventeenth day of the month, the fame day were all the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven ere opened: And the 
rain was upon the earth forty days, and forty nigbts.— And the flood was forty 
days upon the earth: and the waters increaſed, and bare up the ark, and it <was 
lift up above the earth. And the waters prevailed, and were increaſed greatly 
upon the earth : and the ark went upon the face of the waters. And the waters 
prevailed exceedingly upon the earth : and all the high hills that were under the 


whole heaven were covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the wate?s prevail, and 


Completion is in theſe words. It came to paſs T5 ſeven days that the waters of 


the mountains were covered. And all fleſh died that moved upon the earth ; both of 


fowl, and of cattle, antl of beaſt, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, and every man. All in whoſe noſtrils was the breath of life, of all that was 
in the dry land died. And every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed which was upon the 


face of the ground; both man and cattle ; and the creeping things, and the fowols of 


heaven ; and they were deſtroyed from the earth: and Noah only remained alive, 
and they that were with him in the ark. An amazing Completion of a Prophecy 
indeed! and an aſtoniſhing Inſtance of the Divine Veracity, and of his Provi- 
dence in the Government of the World! That fo terrible, ſo univerſal a Judg- 
ment, of which the leaſt natural Indications did not appear beforehand, ſhould 


Ver. 10, 
&C, 


involve at once the numerous Race of Mankind ſpread over the face of the whole 


Earth; (ſome few Perſons excepted;) and all the other living Creatures which 
were on the dry ground; with not a few of thoſe which were in the Scas allo ; 
that this unparallel'd Judgment ſhould all on a ſudden, the very ſame year, nay 
the very ſame day that was foretold by Noah, who, as God's Kiput his Herald and 
Preacher, had fo long, and to fo little purpoſe warned Men of this approaching 
Vengeance, at once irrefiſtably arreſt and deſtroy the Inhabitants of fo larg? a 

rt of God's Creation, is matter deſerving the moſt ſerious Reflection of all Men 
in all Ages; and particularly of the Infidels and Scoffers of this preſent Genera- 
tion; to whom St. Peter particularly recommends the confideration of it. Thrs 
ſecond Epiſtle, ſays he, Beloved I now write unto you; in both which I tir up your 
pure minds by way of remembrance. That ye may be mindful of the words which 
were ſpoken before by the holy prophets, and of the commandment of us the Apoſtles 
of the Lord and Saviour: Knowing this firſt, that there ſhall come in the laſt days 
[coffers, walking after their own luſts, and ſaying, Where is the promiſe of his 
coming? for fince the fathers fell aſleep all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation. For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word 
of God the heavens were of old, and the earth conſiſting of water, and by water ; 


Ver, 17, 
&C. 

2 Pet. iii. 1. 
&c 


whereby the world that then was, being over flowed with water, periſhed. And in ii ;. 


the Chapter before, God ſpared not the old world; but ſaved Noah the eighth perſon, 
a preacher of righteouſneſs, bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly. 
Now that there was ſuch an Univerſal Deluge at that very time aſſign'd by 
Moſes, about 4665 years ago, is ſo evident from all the moſt ancient Records of 
the Heathen Learning, and Remains of the oldeſt Hiſtory ; from the preſent 
number of Mankind upon the face of the Earth, compar'd with the uſual pro- 

rtion of their increaſe and doubling ; from the moſt ancient Accounts of the 
ſpreading of all the Nations of the anciently known World; from thoſe 
Regions where the Ark refted in the Moſuic Account; from the preſent Phœ- 
nomena of Nature and Aſtronomy ; particularly from the numerous ſhells of 
Fiſhes, Plants, Trees, and other Remains of the Antediluvian World, ſtill bury'd 
in that Sediment of the Waters of the Deluge, which now compoſes our upper 
Earth; from the exactneſs of the Time and Day of the beginning of the Deluge 
aſſign'd by Moſes ; as being atteſted to by Aſtronomical Computations, and the 
expreſs Teſtimonies of Beroſus and Abidenus corrected, and of Plutarch without 
any correction; which laſt diſtinctly affirms that O.iris, or Noah, went into the 
Ark on the feventeenth day of the Egyptian month Athyr, in which the Sun'paſſes 
the fign Scorpio; 1. e. on the very fame individual day wherein Noah went into 
the Ark, the ſeventeenth day of the ſecond month, in Moſes, tis, I ſay, ſo very 

I 


evident 


8 
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| 
wu ron evidentall theſe ways, as Ielſewhere ſhew more particularly, that there wasat there. 
4 YN 7 th ry time mentioned by Mo/es ſuch an Univerſal Deluge, that I think he muſt be a 


poth. ult. hardened Infidel indeed who at this time of day, after all the convincing Ar- 
ments before-mention'd, can deny or almoſt doubt of the exact Completion 
of the preſent Prophecy. I ſhall therefore proceed to the 


7he World III. PROPHECY; Which is that immediately following the Deluge, that not- 
e „ withſtanding the wickedneſs of Mankind, which God foreſaw would in future 
| fired, Ages be ſtill very great, He would not yet any more deſtroy them as he had late- 
Ml | 22 „Y done: particularly that he would not any more bring an univerſal Deluge over 
al | 5 7 & uk the World : and as a Token and Pledge of his Gracious Promiſe, that he would 
| 4 ſet up a new Sign in the Heavens, and give the Rain- bow for a Seal of that his 
WI) || Hall merciful Covenant with Mankind. This Promiſe or Prophecy is contain'd in 
I | Hing, theſe words; And the Lord ſmelled a ſavour of reſt ; and the Lord ſaid in his heort, 
ul | _ g. I will not again curſe the ground any more for man's ſake, though the imagination 
1 Fulfilled of man's heart be evil from his youth; neither will I again ſinite any more every 


1 ever fine» living thing as I have done. As yet all the days of the earth, ſeed-time, and har 
| 


[ a” veſt, and cold, and heat, and ſummer, and winter, and day, and night ſhall 
| ix. 8, &c, not ceaſe, — And God ſpake unto Noah and to his ſons with him ſaying, And J. 
| behold I eftabliſh my covenant with you, and with your ſeed after you, And with 
| every living creature that 1s with you, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of ever 
| beaſt of the earth with you ; from all that go out of the ark, to every beaſt of the 
| | earth: And I will eſtabliſb my covenant with you; Neither ſhall all fleſh be cut 
Will i! 75 any more by the waters of a flood ; neither ſhall there any more be a flood to 
7 eftroy the earth. And God ſaid, This is the token of the covenant which I make 
Wil !! between me, and you, and every living creature that is with you, for perpetual 

| . generations. I do ſet my bow in the cloud; and it ſball be for a token of a cove- 
Will ! nant between me and the earth: And it ſhall come to paſs when I bring a cloud 
1 over the earth, that the bow ſhall be ſeen in the cloud: And I will remember my 
Will |! covenant which is between me, and you, and every living creature of all fleſh : 
| and the waters ſhall no more become a flood to deſtroy all fleſh. And the bow 
| | ſhall be in the cloud; and I will look upon it, that I may remember the ever- 
I! laſting covenant between God, and every living creature of all fleſh that is upon 
| the earth. And God ſaid unto Noah, This is the token of the covenant which I 
1 have eſtabliſhed between me, and all fleſh that is upon the earth. This is the re- 
Il i! markable and very full account of this Prophecy. And that it has ever ſince 
lll | been fulfill'd to this very day, all the paſt Hiſtories of the World, and all the 
Wii preſent Race of Mankind are Authentick Witneſſes. That this World, this 
wicked World has not been long ſince deſtroy'd; that all the Countries of it 
are at this day full of People, enjoying every where, without moleſtation from 
Heaven, ſeed-time, and harveſt, and cold, and heat, and ſummer, and winter, 
and day, and night; and that till the Original Seal or Token of God's good- 
neſs the Rain-bow, that beautiful and wonderful Work of God in the Clouds, 
does frequently appear to all Mankind, is all intirely owing to this Prophecy | 
or Promiſe of God, which without a pretence of its having ever been 
broken, has been tranſmitted down to us at no leſs than the diſtance of 4665 
ears. And indeed the whole Air and Importance of this noble and comfort- 
able Prophecy is Divine, and ſpeaks the Author of Nature to be its Author 
alſo. For who but the ſame Creator and Governor of the World that had 
preſerv'd the Earth from deſtruction 1556 years; that had then deſtroy'd it 
by a Deluge of Water ; and that had it in his power to preſerve or deſtroy it 
ever afterwards, could at all pretend to grant the new Race of Men ſo vaſt 
a Charter ; and by his abſolute promiſe ſecure them from a future Deluge and 
Deſtruction, for all the following Ages and Periods, to the very Conſumma- 
tion of all things? Who but the great Governor and Diſpoſer of all the Works 
of Nature could fo order the Conſtitution of the Air after the Deluge, that, 
whereas all the former Generations had never ſeen nor heard of any ſuch thing, 
the future ſhould never be without that Glorious Signal of the Divine Goodneſs, 


and 
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and Inſtance of the Divine Power the Rainbow: which as it was never till very Wuisron 
lately underſtood, as to its true Philoſophical Cauſes and Original at all, and fo dts Cane 
could not but raiſe the Admiration of its Beholders, as appearing a Glorious Cir- Eceluſ 
cle bent by the hand of the moſt High, in the Phraſe of the wiſe Son of Sirach; ***: 
ſo ſince its Cauſe and Origin are diſcover'd, is it not, in the upſhot, and laſt re- 

ſult of things, leſs wonderful to the greateſt Philoſophers: And they alſo have no 

leſs, nay indeed much more reaſon to follow the Advice of the ſame Sonof Si ach, 

in the verſe before, and to /ook upon the Rainbow, and praiſe him that made it; Ver. 11 
for very beautiful it is in the brightneſs thereof, and I may add allo very com- 
fortable to Mankind; as being the ture pledge and ſecurity of this Prophecy 

or Promiſe of the Almighty to them, that God will no more deſtroy the Race 

of Mankind, or of the other living Creatures, till the final Judgment, and the 
Conſummation of all things. 


IV. PRO HEC. That Canaan ſhould be curſed and be a ſervant to Se and The Pojte- 
Faphet : that Shem ſhould be bleſſed by God in a peculiar manner: and that #A * 
Faphet thould ſpread very wide, and conquer part of the Countries belonging j--a4 fr, 
to Shem. This moſt ancient and remarkable Prophecy is contain'd in theſe _ 2 
words of Noah; Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. Curſed be Canaan; a ſervant of ſervants und part 


tall he be unto his brethren. Bleſſed be the Lord God of Shem ; and Canaan ſhall Jeri ; 
be his ſervant. God ſhall enlarge Fapbet, and he ſhall dwell in the tents of Shem  ,';- pho 
and Canaan fhall be his ſervant. To omit here the particular occaſion of the ary l 
Introduction of theſe Predictions ; which I take to be only a Divine Art for their 7,94; 
concealment from thoſe who ought not to be let into the Secret till their Ac- ,# Canaan 
complithment could no longer be hindred ; I take the plain meaning to be, that e be p 
the Canaanttes, the wicked Poſterity of wicked Ham and his wicked Son Cainan, y cody 
ſhould in future Ages be Conquer'd and made Tributary both by the Poſterity F-retold a. 
of Shem and of Faphet : That the Poſterity of Sem ſhould be peculiarly fa- 5 mes 
vour'd by God, and God ſhould, in an extraordinary manner, be their God: i. 
That the Poſterity of Fapher thould have the largeſt ſhare in the diviſion of the 2,4, 
World; and at length obtain even part of that portion which originally was al- 
lotted to the Poſterity of Se. The Completion of which eminent Predicti- 

ons I ſhall give you generally in the words of our late excellent Commentator Na 
upon the place. That Canaan's Poſterity ſhould be accurſed, and be con- 
5 quer'd, and made Tributary by the Poſterity both of Shem and Fapbet, was 

5 fulfill'd 800 ycars after, when the aelites (who were deſcended from Shem) 

took poſſeſſion of the Land of Canaan, ſubduing 30 of their Kings, killing 

« moſt of the Inhabitants, laying heavy Tributes upon the Remainder, and 

« uling the Gibeonites (who ſav'd themſelves by a wile) tho' not as Servants to 
them, yet as mere Drudges for the ſervice of the Tabernacle. Solomon alſo 
made all the remainders of the People of Canaan ſubject to vile Labours, 
when all the Aaeclites were free. The Greeks alſo and Romans deſcended 
from 7aphet conquer'd Canaan; and whatſoever Relicks there were of them 

any where, (tor inſtance at Tyre built by the Sidonians; at Thebes by Cadmus ; 

at Carthage by Dido) they were all cut off by the Greeks or Romans. And Mr. 

© Mede's Obſervation is here pertinent, There hath never yet beena Son of Cham that 

hath ſhaken a Scepter over the head of Faphet : Sem hath ſubdued Fapher, and 

© 7aphet ſubdued Sem: But Cham never ſubdued either; which made Hanibal, a 
Child of Candan, cry out with amazement of Soul, Agno/co fatum Carthaginis ! Liv. 1. 25. 
acknowledge the Fate of Carthage! That Shem's Poſterity ſhould be pecu- “e. 

„ larly favour'd by God, and that God, in an extraordinary manner, ſhould 

be their God, was eminently fulfill'd afterward : For God made a gracious 

** Covenant with Abraham and his Seed, which ſprang from Shem ; and ſo ſet- 

„ tled his Church in his Poſterity, out of which alſo the Bleſſed Meſſias him- 

* ſelf did proceed, in whom all the Nations of the World ſhould be bleſſed. 

* And that the Poſterity of Japhet ſhould have a very large ſhare in the divi- 

* ſion of the World was remarkably fulfilled alſo : For God gave them for their 

<< poſſeſſion all the Iſles of the Sea Weſtward, and thoſe Countries near to 'em, 
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Wulsron © as Spain, Italy, Greece, Aſia the leſs, &c. | Nay, beſides all Europe and the 
t lefjer Aja, there fell to the ſhare of Faphet's Poſterity Media, part of Arme- 
© ma, Iberia, Albania, and the vaſt Regions towards the North, which an- 

« ciently the Scythians, now the Tartars inhabit. And Laſtly, that Japher's 
e poſterity ſhould at length obtain even part of that portion which originally 
was allotted to the poſterity of Sem, which is alſo propheſied of by Balan, 
Numb. «© that they of Cittim ſbould affiift the children of Aſſur and of Eber, i. e. the 
mnt « Afyrians and the Hebrews who were of the poſterity of Shem, was alike re- 
% markably fulfill'd afterward : For ſo both the Greeks and the Romans did; 

ho invaded and conquer'd that part of Afia which belonged to Shem ; as 

„is well known in the ancient Hiſtories.” Now who in the days of Noah, 

before Shem, Ham and Japhet were increas'd beyond private Families, nay in- 

deed or at any time afterwards, could ſo exactly foretel all theſe great and re- 
markable Events, but the fame God who foreſces all things; who diſpoſes all 
things; and in whoſe power it always is to eſtabliſh and alter the Boundaries, 

the Dominions, and the Fortunes of all Nations as he pleaſes? So that here we 

have another moſt Illuſtrious Inſtance of the Spirit of Prophecy in the moſt 

early Ages; and this concerning Events, few or none whereof were yet come 

to paſs, when they were recorded by Moſes; but ſuch as belonged to after 

Ages; and ſo leave no room for any ſuſpicion of fraud or deceit either in their 
primary delivery by Noa, or in their deſcription by Moſes in his Hiſtory afterwards, 


cc 


Abraham's V. PROP HFC. That Abraham's Poſterity ſhould be exceedingly multiplied 
22 Ah above that of other Nations; eſpecially ſo long as it ſhould preſerve the Wor- 
»ulilicd ſhip and Service of the true God, and keep it ſelf free from the Idolatry and 


jr goings Wickedneſs of the Neighbouring Countries. This is one of the moſt obſerv- 


»atiors, able Prophecies relating to the poſterity of Abraham, and eſpecially to the Na- 
Fir fore- tion of the T7ews that is in the whole Bible; and the moſt frequently repeated 


75 ! a a 3 
296 „ / there: which makes it the more ſtrange that it has been ſo little taken notice 


Mad erer of by later Writers. The principal of theſe particular Predictions are theſe that 


Vece. 


follow. At God's firſt ſeparation of Abraham and his poſterity from other Na- 
tions, and his Original call to him to leave his own Country and his Father's 
Houſe, whether at Ur of the Chaldees, or at Haran in Meſopotamia, we find 
Gen, xii.1, the firſt intimation of this promiſe to him; And the Lord ſaid unto Abraham 
fog get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's houſe, 
eds wnto a land that I will ſhew thee : And I will make of thee a great nation; and 
xxxii. 13. I di bleſs thee; and make thy name great; and thou ſhalt be a bleſſing. And 
„hn again a little while afterwards, I will make thy ſeed as the duſt of the earth; 
viii. 16. {6 that if a man can number the duſt of the earth then ſhall thy ſeed alſo be num- 
w.s. bered. Again, God brought him forth abroad and ſaid, look now toward hea- 
ven, and tell the Stars if thou be able to number them: And he 2 unto him, 

xvii. 2, ſo ſhall thy ſeed be. And ſoon after, I will make my covenant between me and 
% 5» 0 thee, and Iwill multiply thee exceedingly. As for me behold my covenant is 
with thee, and thou ſhalt be a Father of a multitude of nations: Neither ſhall 

thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name ſhall be Abraham ; for a fa- 

ther of many nations have I made thee. And IT will make thee exceeding fruit-. 

ful, and I will make nations of thee, and Kings ſhall come out of thee. And ſo 

alſo, after the Noble Trial of Abraham's Faith and Obedience in offering his 

xxii.17- Son J/aac, In bleſſing I will 2 8 thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
*XWV-4- ſeed as the ſtars of heaven, and as the ſand which is upon the ſea-ſhore. And 
viii. 14. afterwards, Thy ſeed ſhall be as the duſt of the earth; and thou ſhalt break forth 
„ o the weſt, and to the eaſt, and to the north, and to the ſouth. Theſe are the 
xv. 11. Plain and remarkable Predictions relating to this matter. Let us now take no- 
tice of thoſe Places and Arguments, which are no leſs plain than the former re- 

Gen. xvi, lating to their completion: And to omit the vaſt increaſe of Abraham's other 
1% >, poſterity, let us confine our ſelves to the poſterity of Jacob alone; and firſt ob- 
xxi.13,18. ſerve thoſe paſſages that occur in the Books of Moſes themſelves: * And the Chil- 
Exo. . dren of Iſrael, ſays he, giving an account of their Condition in Egypt 7 * 
| the 
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he death of Jeſepb, were fruitful and increas'd abundantly, and multiplied, and wwurron 
axed exceeding mighty ; and the land was filled with them. — And the King of Nv 
vel faid to his people, Behold the people of the children of Vrael are more and ” 
nm: btier than wWwe.——The more they affiifted them the more they multiplied and v. 12. 
eto, To the ſame purpoſe ſays Balaam, Who can count the duſt of Jacob, and Numb. 
160 number of the fourth part of Iſrael? And Moſes again; The Lord your God . 
hath multiplied vou, and behold you are this day as the flars of heaven for multi- Ss x. 22. 
„e., And God by Ezekiel, bI have made thee a million, as the bud of the field ; Gen.xlvii. 
and thou haſt increas'd, and waxen great; And St. Paul, e Therefore ſprang there 115 4 
en of one; and him as good as dead, ſo many as the ſtars of the fey in multi- Er xi 
*ude; and as the ſund which is by the ſea ſhore, innumerable. Nay in this caſe, I 24 
t© prove the exact fulfilling of this Prophecy, we have not only theſe general 
Hiſtorical Reflections, but the particular matter of fact ſo diſtinctly given us in 
the Scripture Hiſtory, and ſo fully confirm'd by a compariſon with other certain 
obſervations of latter Ages, and the known Teſtimonies of prophane Authors re- 
lating to the Jeꝛoiſſi Nation, that no imaginable doubt can ariſe as to the ex- 
actneſs of the completion of the preſent prediction. For, as I elſewhere ſhew, 
the increaſe of the Children of 1/rael during their abode in Egypt, which is the Nev 
period of time here mainly refer'd to, was extraordinary, and very much greater <th Edit p. 
than the common rate of the increaſe of Mankind in thoſe Ages, nay than their 252 — 
own increaſe afterward, when by their frequent Murmurings, Diſobedience, 88 
Idolatry, and Wickedneſs in the Wilderneſs, and in the land of Canaan, God, 
according to his threats in that caſe, took away his extraordinary bleſſing from Deut. iv. 
them; and in great meaſure left them to the ordinary and uſual Courſe of Na- ii. 62, 
ture ever afterwards, For, as Sir William Petty4 has well obſerv'd, the time of 6z, _ 
doubling in later Ages has not been ſhorter than 120 years; which is much the g. __ 
fame as if the 1/raelites had doubled themſelves in 60 or 70 years only: Whereas a 5 
all the while they were in Egypt they doubled in 15 years time. Which very eg te 
quick and ſhort Intervals, and the prodigious increaſe thence arifing, tho' it be b —_— 
no means properly miraculous ; as being in ſome particular Families for a while Martine. 
exceeded even now; yet mult be acknowledg'd very unuſual and extraordinary; 

a moſt eminent Inſtance of the peculiar Bleſſing and Providence of God towards 
that Nation, and of the fulfilling of his ancient Prophecies and Promiſes relatin 

to them. And ſince the vaſt numbers of the Fes, both of thoſe ſpread over the 
World before our Saviour's time; of thoſe Slain and Captivated at the Siege of 
Jeruſalem by Titus; and of thoſe afterwards deſtroy'd in the Reigns of Trajan 
and Adrian; atteſted to by al! the Profane Hiſtorians, does fully confirm and 
juſtify the Sacred accounts of their numbers in the elder Days of David and 
Moſes, It hence alſo appears certain that there was a peculiar Providence and 
Blefling over that Nation from the eldeſt times of it ; particularly as to the ful- 
filling of thoſe Prophecies before us ; and ſuch an one as is unexampled among 
all the reſt of the Nations of the World. So that here alſo we may very juſtly 
tetch atteſtations from Heathen Hiſtorians as to the veracity of the Scripture 
Predictions even in the mott early Ages; and fo to appeal to the very Infi- 
dels themſelves, whether, upon ſober confideration, they can deny or doubt of 
the Truth and Divine Inſpiration of thoſe Holy Scriptures, which are the Au- 


thentick Records of ſuch wonderful Prophecies, as have fo indiſputably been 
accompliſh'd in the ſucceeding Ages of the World, 


VI. PROPHEC . That in the Seed of Abraham all the Nations of the World 1 Abra. 


ſhould, in an extraordinary Manner, be Bleſſed: Or that God would raiſe up a ham Se. 


Wonderful Perſon from his Offspring to be a mighty and a common hleſſing to peri 


the whole race of Mankind 3 all the World. This famous promiſe to Abra- Hd. Hi 


ham, ſo often referr'd to in the New Teſtament, before his Son Iſaac was born renee 


"fy » An, 1962, 
was contain'd in theſe words. e In thee fhall all families of the earth be bleſſed. Fulfill 


And again, All the nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed in him. But after the e; 


| 3 
Birth of Jaac, and Abrabam's extraordinary obedience in offering him as a Sa- 3. TE 
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WmsTON crifice to God, from whom this Bleſſed Perſon was to ſpring, God makes his 
Si 1s, promiſe more explicite. In thy Seed ſhall all the nations of the earth be bleſſed, be- 
cauſe thou haſt obeyed my voice. And again, when the promiſe is renew'd to 
vi. 4. 3. TJaac 3 In thy Seed ſhall all the nations of the earth be bleſſed ; becauſe that Abra- 
ham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge, my commandments, my flatutes, and my 
xxviii. 14-/aw, And in like manner when it was renew'd to Jacob; In thee, and in thy Seed 
ſhall all the families of the earth be bleſſed. Now that by this Seed of Abraham, 
S-« my and this Seed of Tſaac, and this Seed of Jacob in the ſingular Number, wherein 
P's gf all Nations were to be bleſſed, was meant the great Saviour and Meſſias, who 
tiq. I. 13. was to be the Son of Abraham, Tſaac, and Jacob, appears by all that follows in 
4s the Old and New Teſtament relating to this matter ; by the no pretence there 
is for any expectation or completion of it in any other ſenſe : Nay by the primary | 
uſe of this very word in the very lame caſe in the Original Promiſe made to the 
World after the Fall, that this Seed, who ſhould be ſingly the Seed of a Woman, 
ſhould ſubdue the Devil, and deſtroy his Kingdom, as we have already ſeen : 
Gal. m. 8. And alſo by the plain expoſition of St. Paul himſelt ; The ſcripture foreſeeing 
that God would juſtify the heathen through faith, preached before the Goſpel unto 
Ver. 16. Abraham, ſaying, In thee ſhall all nations be bleſſed. —— Now to Abraham and his 
Seed were the promiſes made. He ſaith not unto Seeds, as of many, but as of one; 
and to thy Seed ; which is Chriſt. Now here before we proceed any farther, let us a 
little reflect upon the nature and accuracy and conſtancy of the Prophetick Stile; 
which all along, till after the days of David, makes uſe I think of this, and only 
this word in this ſignification for that Great and Divine Perſon who was to be the 
Saviour of the World; not once calling him the Son of the Woman or the Son of 
 Abraham,or the Son of 1/aac,or the Son of Facob, or the Son of David, tho' that was 
a more ealy and intelligible phraſe for a ſingle Perſon than the other, and tho' the 
New Teſtament generally fo ſtiles him on thoteOccafions. I have already hinted at 
the true Reaſon of ſuch methods of Providence,in this gradual and obſcure Reve- 
velation or Diſcovery of the Meſſias, and his Kingdom to the World in the fore- 
going Ages: It was, I believe, no other than the concealment of the myſtery 
from ſuch as ought not to know or might hinder the accompliſhment of theſe Di- 
vine Predictions. But what I would here obſerve is this ; how ſtrictly the Holy 
Spirit keeps to this word in this ſignification all along the moſt Ancient Prophe- 
cies. I have already named four places belonging reſpectively to the Woman, to 
Abraham, to Iſaac, and to Jacob; whole Seed the Meſſias was to be. The 
ſame word is applied to Him when this promiſe comes to be renew'd to David: 
2 Sam. vii, hen thy days be fulfilled, and thou ſhalt fleep with thy fathers, I will ſet up thy 
|  Secd after thee, which ſhall proceed out of thy bo ls; and I will eſtabliſh his king- 
uon. dom. Or, as tis ſtill more diſtinctly in the parallel account in the Chronicles, It 
W. Fall come to paſs when thy days be expired, that thou muſt go to be with thy fa- 
thers, that I will raiſe up thy Seed after thee, which ſhall be of thy ſons, and 
F will eftabliſh his kingdom. And again in that Noble Comment on this 
PL Ixx*ix. ſamous Prophecy the &gth P/alm; I have made a covenant with my choſen, 
3s 4 1 have ſworn unto David my ſervant: Thy Seed will I eftabliſh for ever, 
and build up thy throne io all generations. And perhaps in theſe other verſes 
ve. 29. of the ſame Pſalm alſo, His Secd alſo will I make to endure for ever, and his 
throne as the days of heavcn, Once have I ſworn by my ors that 
Ver. 36, I vill not lie unto David : His Secd ſhall endure for ever, and his throne as 
the fun before me. In all theſe laſt mention'd places, we ſee not only that the Ori- 
ginal Promiſe is ſtill all along referr'd to, and its ſtile continued; but that St. Paul 
was certainly in the right when he interpreted this Seed in the ſingular number 
to be no other than a ſingle Perſon, the Meſſias himſelf. For there we plainly 
perceive that this Seed of David was to be no other than a great King, whoſe 
Throne was to laſt for ever. And thus far we go along the Old Teſtament in 
tracing out this Glorious Promiſe ; that as the Meſſias was to be the Seed of the 
IVoman alone, of a pure Virgin; ſo was he alſo to be the Seed of Abraham, 
the Seedof Iſaac, the Seed of Jacob, and the Seed of David, in diſtinction from all 
other Nations and Families in the World, And tho' the Meſſias was, as - his 
Anceſtors, 
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Anceſtors, to be only of this ſingle line or deſcent ; yet was he to be the Com- wuz on 
mon Saviour of the World; and in him a// the Nations of the Gentiles were ty WY 
be bleed, and favour'd with the moſt valuable Mercies alſo. Now that this 
noble and wonderful Promiſe has been made good, none who read and believe 
the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament can at all doubt. Our Rleſſed Saviour, the 
truc Meſſias, was not only born of a pure Virgin, the bleſſed Virgin Mary: But 
(he, his true Mother, and Joſeph, his reputed Father, were both of the ſame xa. i. f. 
lincage, of the houſe of David; and by conſequence of that of Facoh, Iſua and 29 | 
Abraham allo ; as we are aſſur'd not only by the Teſtimonies of the Sacred Wri- . 
| ters, but by the Lifts or Genealogies of both their Progenitors quite down from 
the days of Abraham; Nay, of Her Progenitors quite down from the days of Mat. i. 
ilam to that very Age. And tho' our Lord was himſelf at firtt et to the _ | 
loft fheep of the houſe of iſrael, yet did he die for all the World; He ted death 22. 
[57 every man, both Few and Gentile : and, ſoon after his Aſcenſion, com- Heb. xi. 9, 
manded the New and Chriſtian Covenant to be preached fo all the world, to nar. xvi. 
rey creature under heaven, as we in theſe remoteſt parts of the Earth have 15. __ 

3 . 5 . 7 . . Colo. i. 
reaſon in particular to acknowledge, with all due Adoration and Gratitude. S0 ,.' 
that all Nations have been already in ſome degree blef/ed in our Lord Chriſt. 
And when the Period for the glorious advancement of his Kingdom 1s come, 
whote commencement I hope is not now far off, a Nations will then be more 
univerſally ble//ed in him: and both Jew and Gentile will make one willing, and 
obedient, and happy Fold, under this one Shepherd Chriſt Jeſus, Joh. x. 16. 


VII. Prong. That the Seed or Poſterity of Abraham, Iſaac and Facob De 
ſhould conquer and obtain the land of Cangan; that Land fowing with milk and 1 * 
honey, the glory of all lands; and that it ſhould be inſtated in them for an inde- lac and 
feaſible Inheritance: So that tho' they ſhould many times be expell'd thence and Job 42 
carry'd Captive for their Sins, yet ſhould their Title endure ; and they thould at 277 I” 
laſt return to it, and be reſettled in it; and there continue in Peace and Profpe- 44d 
rity to the end of the World. This glorious and everlaſting Covenant made © 
with Abraham, Iſuac and Jacob; or this wonderful Prophecy concerning their Firſt fore- 
Poſterity, and the Land of Conaar's being their unalienable Poſſeſſion and Inhe- 2 ag 
ritance, is in the Scripture very frequently, and very emphatically expreſſed. fd Anno 
Thus at firſt, in a few words, God promiſes to Abraham, when he had conducted 1486, &c. 
him out of his own Country into the Land of Canaan, Unto thy ſeed will I give Gen. xii,-. 
this land: and more largely ſoon after, Liſt wp now thine eyes and look from the xiii. 14, 15, 
place where thou art, northward, and ſouthward, and eaſtward and weſtward : *** 

For all the land which thou ſeeft, to thee will IT give it, and to thy ſeed for ever, 

Ariſe, walk through the land in the length of it, and in the breadth of it; for 

1 will give it unto thee, And again ſtill more diſtinctly, In the ſame day the xv.18,19, 
Lord made a covenant with Abraham, ſaying ; Unto thy ſeed will I give this land, 20 21. 
From the river of Egypt, unto the great river, the river Euphrates : The Kenites, ges px ij 
and the Kenigzites, and the Kadmonites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, 8. 17. 

| | and the Rephaims, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Girgaſhites, and 

the Tebuſites. And again, I will eſtabliſh my covenant between me, and thee, and ii. 7, 8. 
thy feed after thee, in their generations, for an everlaſting covenant, to be a God See. 
unto thee, and to thy feed after thee. And TI will give unto thee, and to thy ſeed 9 498 
after thee the land of thy ſojournings, all the land of Canaan, for an everlaſting Peut. 
poſſeſſion ; end I will be their God, According to theſe original Promiſes, that AR vice, 
this Land of Canaan ſhould be to the Children of T/-ael an everlaſting Poſſeſſi- See Gen. 


on, are the Prophecies all along afterwards alſo. Thus, ſays Moſes, It ſhall come a wo 
to paſs when all thoſe things are come upon thee, the bleſſing, and the curſe which 1,2,:,4.:. 
I have ſet before thee ; and thou ſhalt call them to mind among all the nations whi- 
ther the Lord thy God hath driven thee; and ſhalt return unto the Lord thy God, 
and ſhalt obey his voice, according to all that I command thee this day, thou, and 
thy children, with all thine heart, and with all thy foul ; That then the Lord thy 
God will turn thy captivity, and have compaſſion upon thee, and will return, and 


gather thee from all the nations whither the Lord thy God hath ſcattered thee ; 
V or. II. G g g : IF 
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Wursron If any of thine be driven out unto the utmoſt parts of heaven ; from thence will 
WW the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will he fetch thee. And the Lord 
thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers poſſeſſed, and thou ſhalt 

poſſeſs it; and he will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy fathers. And long 
Jer.xxx.3. afterwards ſays God by Feremiah, The days come, ſaith the Lord, that I «ill 
bring again the captivity of my people Iſrael and Tudah, faith the Lord; and I 

abi cauſe them to return to the land I gave to their fathers, and they ſhall poſſeſs 

See Col. it, And very many Prophecies there are elſewhere to the ſame purpoſe, not 
1 ſo proper at preſent to be inſiſted on. Now as to the Completion of theſe Pre- 
F dictions, it has been as remarkable, and exact as the Predictions themſelves. It 
o = _ being well known by all, that the Children of 1/rae/, under the conduct of 
A wa 4 Moſes, conquer'd all Gilead and Baſban; all the land on the Eaſt fide of the 
Revelati- River Jordan, from Si hon King of the Amorites, and Og King of Baſhan: and 
Num xx; that that part of the land of Canaan was in the life-time of Moſes divided to 
Deut ii, & the Tribe of Reuben, the Tribe of Gad, and half the Tribe of Manaſſeh: and 
BY that the ſame Children of 1/rae/, under the conduct of Tofhua, the Succeſſor 
of Moſes, and by the miraculous Aſſiſtance of God himſelf, ſoon after conquer'd 

the reſt of that Land, on the Weſt- ſide of the River Jordan, to the Meditor- 

ranean Sea ;z and that immediately 7o/bua diſtributed all that Land among the 

reſt of the People, the Nine Tribes and a half, for a laſting poſſeſſion : that the 

ſame Children of 1/rael did, for above 1000 years, poſſeſs and enjoy that Land 
throughout their Generations; that when God afterward, for their incorrigible 
Idolatry, and Wickedneſs, ſent the two Tribes of Fudab and Benjamin into 
Captivity to Babylon, in the Days of Fehoiachim, Tehotachin, and Zedekiah; 

He at the ſame time declar'd, and foretold it ſhould be but for a time, and not 

beyond the age of one Man, 70 years: At which time they were wonderfully 

reſtor'd by the famous Edict of Cyrus the King of Pera; and fo continu'd pot- 

ſeſs'd of the ſame Country for 500 or 600 years together: till, for their other 

great Sins, and principally the Rejection and Murder of their true Meſſias, our 

bleſſed Saviour, they were again doomed to a much more laſting Captivity, be- 

gun by Titus Veſþpafian, and continu'd to this very day. And tho' the Body of 

the ten Tribes carry'd Captive by Sa/manaſſer, and the Body of the two Tribes 

e. by Titus are not now in the Land of Canaan; yet fince this is only becauſe that 
p. 70, He. Period, fix d by their old Prophecies for this their final Reſtoration to their own 
Land, is not yet come, tho' I believe it is not very far off, their preſent Caſe is 

ſo far from an Objection againſt theſe ancient Prophecies before us, that it would 

be a great one againſt the others if it were fo. And certainly, he who confiders that 

this Prediction before us has all along hitherto been exactly fulfill'd in all the Peri- 

ods already paſt, will have no reaſon to doubt of the fulfilling of what remains yet 

to come in its proper ſeaſon ; and will not queſtion, but that then God will ul- 
timately and compleatly, as he promiſed, give to the ſeed of Abraham all the land 

ck. of Canaan for an everlaſting poſſeſſion. When, in the words of God to Ezetzel, 
vil. 25. They ſpall dwell in the land that God gave unto Jacob his ſervant, wherein their 
fathers had dwelt; and they ſhall dwell therein, they, and their children, and 

their childrens children for ever, and David his ſervant, the Bleſſed Meſſiah, 


ſhall be their Prince for ever. 


Ifaaczobe VIII. PRoputcy, Is that made to Abraham, and Sarah his Wife, when they 
_ „A. were paſt all hopes of Children, according to the Courſe of Nature, that they 
— ſhould have a Son, whoſe Name ſhould be called 1/aac; and who ſhould be 


barren 


Sarah. that Son of the Promiſe, from whole Poſterity the bleſſed Seed, or the Meſſias 


8 himſelf ſhould afterward proceed. This Prophecy, tho' concerning ſeeming- 


& Anno ly but a ſmall matter, and being very ſoon fulfill'd, yet becauſe it was of an 
720 Event little leſs than miraculous; and becauſe upon it depended the Pedigree 
An. 1937. Of the Meſſias himſelf, tis not of ſmall eſteem in the Scripture Account; and 
will not therefore be unworthy of our particular confideration in this place. 
The Circumſtances of Abraham and of his Family at this time were theſe : When 
he was firſt called out of Ur of the Chaldees, he had been fo long marry + 

| ara 
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Sarah his Wife, without any Iſſue by her, that the Sacred Hiſtorian even ſo early Wn5ron 
takes notice of her Barrenneſs, as being it ſeems already remarkable: But Sarai Cen 30. 
«was barren, ſhe had no child. After this, upon his departure from Haran to the 
Land of Canaan, God had promis'd that of him, or his Poſterity he would make a *i. 2. 
great nation, and that To his ſeed he would give the land of Canaan ; to him, and Ver. 7. 
his ſeed for ever: and would make his ſeed as the duſt of the earth ; ſo that if a man 
| could number the duſt of the earth then, and not otherwiſe, ſhould his ſeed alſo be 
numbered : as I have formerly obſerv'd. And yet all this while he had no Child; AQ vii.g. 
nor, in Human probability, was likely ever to have any : and the improbability 
increaſed every Year by the increaſe of both their Ages. At length when Abra- 
ham was above 80, and Sarah above 70 years old, God renewing his Promiſes and 
Engagements to him, and aſſuring him in a Viſion that he would be þzs bield, Gen. xv. . 
and his exceeding great reward, Abraham ſeems to be ſurpriz d at God's procedure, 
and to expoſtulate with him, how, notwithſtanding all his promiſes to him and 
his Seed, he had yet no Offspring aball, nor the proſpect of any before his death: 
And Abraham ſaid, Lord God what wilt thou give me, ſeeing I go childleſs ?— Ver 2, 3. . 
Bebold to me thou haſt given no ſeed ; and lo one born in my houſe is mine heir. In 
anſwer to which, Behold, the word of the Lord came unto him, ſaying, This ſhall 
not be thine hein; But he that ſhall come forth out of thine own bowels ſhall be thine 
heir : Vet after all this God was pleaſed to try Abraham's Faith and Patience ſtill 
farther ; for, notwithſtanding all theſe gracious Promiſes, for ſome years no ſigns 
of their Completion appear'd. For ſtill, in the words of Moſes, Sara: Abraham's xvi. 1. 
wiſe bare him no children. So that Sarai deſpairing of having any Children her 
ſelf after fo long Barreneſs; and probably knowing that the promiſed Seed and 
numerous Offspring which God had ſo often mention'd were hitherto only pro- 
mis'd to Abraham, and not to her; ſo that if Abraham had Children by any o- 
ther, the Promiſes would be equally fulfilled as if they had been by her, ſhe there- 
ſore gives him her Maid Hagar to Wife: And Sarai ſuid unto Abraham, Behold ver. 2, 3. 
now the Lord has reſtrained me from bearing; I pray thee go in unto my maid, it 
may be that I may obtain children by her; and Sarai gave her to her huſband Abra- 
ham, to be his wife. And when, upon this, Abraham had a Son call'd 1/mael; and 
no doubt both he and Sarai expected that by this Son the Almighty would perform 
his promiſes, God ſtill determin'd otherwiſe: and no Son of his by a bond-maid, 
but by a free wcman; No Son which was meerly born after the fleſh, but a Son Gal.iv.22; 
of promiſe, one whoſe Birth ſhould be particularly foretold and promis'd before- 23: 
hand, was to be counted for that ſeed by whom God would perform his Cove- 
nant with Abraham: as St. Paul well obſerves upon this Hiſtory. And that this 
T Son might be more fully thewn to be ſent hy God in a particular manner, and b 
akindot miraculous power, beyond the ordinary Courſe of Nature, the Almighty 
was pleas'd to delay {till 13 or 14. years longer; till Abraham was 9g years old, 
and S2raz 89; inſomuch that tho', in thoſe days, in other Circumſtances, it was See Ce. 
| not very uncommon for a Man to be a Father at the age of Abraham ; yet fince ¼ 04 
| Abraham had been Sarai's Huſband many years, perhaps not leſs than 40 or 50 if = La oh 
not more, without the leaſt appearance of Iſſue by her; nay fince it ceaſed t be Gen. xvii. 
| with Sarah after the manner of women, and ſo there was no foundation of hope 
of Children by her; fince alſo Abraham himſelf had not only had no Children 
by Sarah, but no more than one by Hagar, and that not leſs than 13 or 14 years 
before; tis evident, in theſe Circumitances, that nothing leſs than a Divine Power 
could enable them to beget, and bear a Son. Accordingly the Scripture all along 
; repreſents it as a ſtrange and miraculous event, quite above the ordinary courſe 
PF of things, Then Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed, and ſaid in his heart, xvii. 1 
* ſhall a child be born unto him that is an hundred years old? and ſhall Sarah that Za. 
75 ninety years old bare? Therefore Sarah laughed within herſelf, ſaying, after wii. 12. 
am waxed old ſhall I have g 2a my Lord being old alſo ? Abraham Rom. iv. 
conſidered not his own body now dead ; neither yet the deadneſs of Sarah's 19. | 
womb. Therefore ſprang there even of one, and him as good as dead 2 
many as the ſtars of the ſey in multitude, But now, notwithſtanding all 
this viſible improbability, or natural impoſſibility that Abraham and Sa- 
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Wrox rah ſhould have a Child, let us ſee God's Promiſe or Prophecy, and afterward the 
SY exactneſs of its completion. The Promiſe of God is contain'd partly in the 
words already quoted, Gen. xv. 1, 2, 3, 4, and more fully afterwards: For 
Gen, xvii. when Abraham was ninety-nine years old God ſaid unto him, As for Sarai thy 
1 > wife, Thou ſhalt not call her name Sarai, but Sarah ſhall her name be : And T <cill 
vii. 6,7. bleſs her, and give thee à Son alſo of her; yea I will bleſs her, and fhe ſhall bo- 
Gen. xv. come nations; kings of people ſhall be of her. And again, And God jaid, Sarah 
bs thy wife ſhall bear thee a ſon indeed, and thou ſhalt call his name Ijaac : and I 
will eftabliſh my Covenant with him, for an everlaſting Covenant, and with his 

Ver. 21. ſoed after him.-— My Covenant will I eftablijh with Iſaac, whom Sarah ſhall beat 
xvii. 10. uu thee, at this ſet time in the next year. And again, I will certainly returi 
unto thee according to the time of hife, and lo Sarah thy wife ſhall have fun. — 

Ver. 14. Ts any thing too hard for the Lord? At the time appointed will J return unto thee, 
according to the time of life, and Sarah fhall have a ſon. Thus far the Prophecy. 

And as to the performance of it, it is as evident and remarkable as the Predicti- 


* 1-5. ons, and as ſuch diſtinctly obſerv'd by the Sacred Hiitorian. And the Lord 92 


ted Sarah as he had ſaid; and the Lord did unto Sarah as he had ſpoken : For Ca- 
rab conceived, and bare Abraham a jon, in bis old age, at the ſet time of which 
God had ſpoken to him. And Abraham called the name of his ſon that wos born 
unto him, whom Sarah bare to him, Tjaac. And Abraham circumciſed his Sen 
Iſaac, being eight days old, as God had commanded him. And Abraham as 
an hundred years old when his ſon Iſuac was born unto him, And thus much {all 
ſuflice for this Prophecy and its completion. 


Chili IX. PRoPHECY. That the poſterity of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, ſhould 


of 2 rac! /9 be ſojourners in a ſtrange land tor ſeveral Ages, and that a Foreign Nation ſhould 
daofcend eu- * . . *- 2 . . . 
zz Feyp,, afflict and oppreſs them; and that this ſojourning and affliction ſhould laſt from 


«7, in 1 the time of the birth of T/aac, till about 400 years afterwards, and that parti- 


deal Sg cularly this delivery from that flavery ſhould be in the fourth Generation after 


reralton, 


«t the cu their deſcent thither ; that at the concluſion of that Period God would judge or 


. * puniſh that Nation which had ſo long oppreſs'd them; and that after ward they 


[4 , { 


ee, ſhould come out, not empty, but with great ſubſtance and riches. This is 


gi %%% certainly a molt remarkable Prediction indeed; and ſuch a complicated one, 


forctold, 


An. 1 z. that it really contains ſeveral diſtinct Prophecies in it; the fulfilling of each 


Laas of which we ſhall diſtinctly take notice of in our Diſcourſe upon it. This 15 
In 1747. all particularly foretold to Abraham in theſe remarkable words, 2 hen the Sun 


& An. 

1532. Teas going down, a deep ſleep fell upon Abram ; and lo, an horror of great dark- 
ben WV refs fell upon him. And be faid unto Abram, know of a ſurety that thy ſeed ſhall 
| 2— 16. — Xe 2 * 


S- xvi, 4. 6e a ſtranger in a land that is not theirs, and they ſhall be ſervants ; and they all be 
. vii. Hicted four hundred years. And alſo that nation auhem they ſhall ſerve will I judge, 
"and afterward ſhall they come out with great ſubſtance. And thou ſhalt go to thy 
fathers in peace; thou fhalt be buried in a good old age. But in the fourth gene- 
ration, they ſhall come hither again: for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 

full. And part of it, v/z. that God would ſeverely puniſh the Egyptians, and 

that the 1/raelites ſhould go out of Fgypt with great Riches, is elſewhere fore- 


Ex.1.20, told to Moſes in theſe words, [ will ftretch out my hand, and ſmite Egypt with 


-I» 2* all my æonders, hich I will do in the midſt thereof : and after that the King 6 
Egypt will let you go. And I will give this people favour in the fight of the Egyp- 
tians : and it ſhall come to paſs, that when ye go, ye ſhall not go empty: But every 
woman ſhall demand of her neighbour, and of her that ſojourneth in her houſe, 
jewels of ſilver, and jewels of gold, and raiment ; and ye ſhall put them upon 
wour ſons, and upon your daughters ; and ye ſhall ſpoil the Egyptians. In order 
to underſtand the meaning of the former Text we muſt remember, that thoſe 
words belong to the intire ſpace allotted by God's Providence for the wandring 

unſettled condition of the Poſterity of Abraham in a ſtrange land, and ſo can- 

not be dated till the Birth of J/aac, nay probably not till ſome time after, 
when 1/aac began to be ſenſible of the uneaſineſs of ſuch a Condition, or 
from the firſt removal of Abraham after his Birth: that they alſo include 
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Hiſtory will readily inform us. So that this Prediction in plain terms implies Feb. xi. by 
thus much; that the gracious promiſes God made to Abraham's poſterity, were 13. 

not to be ſuddenly fulfill'd, but in ſucceeding Ages; that in the mean time they 

muſt be firſt in a long ſtate of wandring and uncertain abode, without ſo much 

land of their own as fo ſet their foot on, but muſt be rangers and pilgrims in AR. vii 8. 
that very Country of Canaan, which was already given by promiſe to their la- 

ter poſterity, for an everlaſting poſſeſſion: that afterward they mult deſcend in- 

to Egypt, and be there ſorely enflav'd and afflicted by the Egyptians; that af- 

ter theſe two periods ſhould be over, at the end of the 400 years, God would, 

in a remarkable and ſevere manner, call the Egyptians to an account for their 
cruelty and oppreſſion towards them; and, by a mighty hand and out-ſtretch- 

cd arm, and a multitude of terrible Plagues and Judgments, reſcue them out 

of their hands, and lead them back to the land of Canaan; and that at ſuch 

their leaving Egypt Divine Providence would fo order matters, that they ſhould 

have ſome pay tor all their hard bondage, and labours, and ſhould receive of 


_the Egyptians great wealth and riches at their departure from them : This is 


plainly the purport of this noble and comprehenſive Prophecy, given at a time 

when Abraham had not ſo much as one Child in the World, and not to be ful- 

filled intirely till 400 years afterwards, And the completion is ſo eminent and 
remarkable in the ſucceeding Hiſtory of the Fewz/h Nation, that any one at 

all acquainted with the Sacred Records of theſe ancient times cannot but alrea- 

dy, in his own mind, have prevented me in the application. So that I ſhall 

not need to be very large in demonſtrating how exactly all this was accompliſh'd 
afterwards. That Abraham, Tjaac, and Facob, and their Children were ſtran- 

gers and ſojourners in the land of Canaan, is frequently obſerv'd along their 
Hiſtories. Abraham ſojourned in the land of the Philiſtines many days. And Gen, xxi. 
when his wife Sarah was dead, Abraham ſtood up from before his dead, and 3*... 5 
ſpake unto the ſons of Heth, ſaying, I am a ſtranger, and a ſojourner with you; 82 
give me a poſſeſſion of a burying-place with you, that I may bury my dead out of 

my fight : and accordingly, He bought the field of Ephron, which was in Mach- Ver. 17. 
pelah, which was before Mamre, for a burying-place for his Family; which was 

the only proper Poſſeſſion belonging to him and his poſterity in this land of 
Canaan, till after their aſcent out of Egypt. Thus ſays God to 1/aac, Go not Gen. xxvi. 
down into Egypt: dwell in the land which I ſhall tell thee of. Sojourn in this 253. 
land, and I will be with thee, and bleſs thee. Thus ſays Iſaac to Facob, when 

he bleſſed him, and ſent him to Padan-aram. God give thee the bleſſing of xxviii. 4. 
Abraham, to thee, and to thy ſeed with thee ; that thou mayeſt inherit the land of 

thy ſojournings, which God gave unto Abraham, Thus is it ſaid of Eſau, and 

Jacob both, Their riches were more than that they might dwell together: and i 7. 
the land wherein they were ſtrangers could not bear them, becauſe of their cattle. 

And of Jacob alone a little after, And Jacob dwelt in the land of his father's xxxvii. 1. 
ſejournings, in the land of Canaan. And God himſelf ſpeaks thus of Abraham, 

1ſaac, and Facob, And I have alſo eſtabliſhed my covenant with them, to give ꝑxod vi 
them the land of Canaan, the land of their pilgrimage, wherein they were ſtran- hone 


gers. So that 'tis unqueſtionably true, that the firſt branch of this Prophecy 
Vor. II. Hhhh 
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Wuisron was molt exactly perform'd in the ſucceeding Ages whereunto it belong'd ; and 
that both Abraham, Iſaac and Facob, with their Poſterity and Families, were 
for a long time Strangers in à land that was not theirs, That the poſterity of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob did alſo ſerve the Egyptians, and were afflicted by 
them, till the end of 400 years, from the date of this Prophecy, is too well 
known to require any particular Teſtimonies in this place; it being obſerv'd in 
the very Preface to the Ten Commandments themſelves, that the //raelites had 
been in the land of Egypt, and in the houſe of bondage. That after the end of 
that period God did, in a ſevere and remarkable manner, judge that Nation whom 
they had been ſo long ſlaves to, and avenge himſelf upon them for their cruelty 
to the Children of T/rae/; none who ever read the aſtoniſhing Hiſtory of the 
ten plagues of Egypt, and of the drowning of Pharaoh and his Hoſt in the 
Red Sea can at all doubt. That at the Exodus out of Egypt the providence of God 
brought it ſo to paſs, that the 1/7ae/ztes went out with great ſubſtance and wealth 
is moſt unqueſtionable ; fince, by God's own command, upon the ſlaying of the 
firſt-born, and as the Condition without which the 1/rae/ztes ſhould not depart 
out of their Country, nor leave them free from the Judgments of God, They 
Exod. xi. demanded, not borrowed, as we fallly render the word, of the Egyptians jewels 
2.3-S , of filver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. And the Lord gave the people favour 
un the fight of the Egyptians, ſo that they gave, not lent, unto them ſuch things 
as they required, and they ſpoiled the Egyptians. And that all this happen'd a- 
bout 400 years after the date of this Prophecy, will appear, if we remember, 
that all this does not directly concern Abraham himſelf but his Seed; and ſo the 
date of this Prophecy cannot begin till the Birth of 7/aac, or till 25 years af- 
ter Abraham's departure from Haran: from whence till the Exodus out of Egypt, 
Chrondl. p. as the beſt Chronologers have ſtated theſe accounts, and, as I have elſewhere had 
37-41. occaſion to ſhew, were no more than 405 years; which, in a place where the 
Series of the Chronology is not directly concern'd, may very eaſily be expreſs'd 
by the next great and round number of 400 years; according to the frequent 
and almoſt conſtant cuſtom of all other Authors in the like caſes. 'Tho' indeed, 
if Abraham and his Son Jaac undertook any remarkable journey, or were 

forc'd to wander to a diſtant place when 1/aac was five years old, which is not 
improbable, that Original Peregrination of the Seed of Abraham, or his firſt 
wandring about as a Stranger in the land of Canaan, would be a very natural 
Gen. xi. i. and very exact Epocha for this remarkable Period, as Abraham's firſt peregrina- 
tion was of another ; and from thence it would be juſt 400 years to their com- 
mon concluſion at the Exodus out of Egypt. For, as the Sacred Hiſtorian aſſures 
Fxod, xii, us upon that occaſion, The ſojourning of the children of Iſrael, which they ſo- 
{%, #1» Journed in Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, they, and their fathers, was 430 
Sepruagint. Years. And it came to paſs, at the end of the 430 years, even the ſelf ſame day 
it came to paſs, that all the hoſts of the Lord went out from the land of Egypt. 
For as this period of the 400 years, for the peregrination and ſojourning of 
Abraham's Seed, takes its date either exactly or nearly 30 years later than the 
peregrination and ſojourning of Abraham himſelf, ſo ought its concluſion there- 
fore to be exactly or nearly at the ſame time, at that remarkable time of the 
Exodus from Egypt, which to a ſingle day was but juſt 430 years after the de- 
parture of Abraham out of Haran. And that the Exodus out of Egypt was 
really and truly in the 4th Generation after their deſcent thither, as the Prophe- 
cy foretels, is evident by the genealogical accounts of thoſe times. Thus Levi 
Exod, vi, went down into Egypt in a middle Age, his Son Kohath makes a ſecond Gene- 
16--20. ration, his Son Amram a third, and his Children Moſes, Aaron, and Miriam 
the fourth Generation ; under whom, when they were of middle Age, happen'd 
i Chr. ii. the Exodus out of Egypt. Thus Pharez was of a middle Age when he went 
22, 2j. down into Egypt with his Father Judab, and with his Sons Hezron, and Hamul; 
ſo that Pharez is a deſcendant into Egypt at a middle Age, Hezron is the ſecond 
Generation, Segub is the third, and Farr is the fourth; who was ſo far from an 
old Man at the Exodus, that 40 years afterwards he was a Warlike Perſon, rand 
ſeiz d on the Villages of Baſan. Thus alſo in a line, in part the ſame as the firſt 
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above-mention'd, we find Levi the Deſcendant into Egypr, Kobath the ſecond Wk 
Generation, T=zhar the third, and Corah the great Rebel againſt Moes, after the Nas 8 
Exodus, the fourth. Thus alſo, in like manner, Ruben, a Deſcendant into Egypt, 1 
had Pallu for the ſecond Generation, Eliab for the third, and Dothan and Abi- **vi.5--9- 
ram the Accomplices of Corab, tor the fourth. So that (till by all theſe evident 

proofs it appears, that, exactly according to this Divine Prediction, the Iſraelites 
return'd out of Egypt in the fourth generation after their deicent thither ; how 
improbable ſoever this, or any other of the particulars of this noble Prophecy 


might juſtly appear at the time when it was firſt deliver'd by God to Abraham. 


X. PROPHECY, Is that ſurprizing Threatning of a Judgment almoſt as ſtrange Sedom 

as the former one of an Univerſal Deluge; viz. That Sodom and Gomorrah, and py os 1 

all che neighbouring Cities of the Plain of Jordan, for a juſt puniſhment of their «4 Firs 

vile and unnatural Sins; as a ſtanding Monument of God's righteous Judgment; 2 

and for an affecting caution to ſuch as afterward might live rngodly, ſhould be / 8 

deſtroy'd with Fire and Brimſtone from Heaven. This Prophecy was deliver'd 4 3 

ſo very little a while before its accompliſhment, that it ſcarce will come within 3%. F 

our preſent defign : But when I conſider the greatneſs and ſtrangeneſs of the E- 7/4 ad 

vent foretold; the no viſible Signs or Preparations before hand ; and the Indi- at 0 

cations of a moſt particular and miraculous Power of God directly viſible in it; 

I cannot eaſily paſs it over without obſervation in this place; eſpecially when the 

plain Remains of this tremendous Vengeance are viſible to this day; and all who 

will travel fo far may ſtill ſee the very place, and the very marks and tokens of 

the ſame in the Nature and Circumſtances of that truly Mare Mortuum, or Dead 

Sea, which every one knows is now the principal Inland Sea, or Lake in the 

Land of Canaan. This ſevere Prophecy was at firſt more obſcurely hinted by 

God to Abraham in theſe words, The Lord ſaid, ſhall I hide from Abraham that Gen. xvii, 

thing which Ido? And the Lord ſaid, Becauſe the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah ' 717 *' 

7s great, and becauſe their fin is very grievous ; I will go down now and ſee whe- 

ther they have done altogether according to the cry of it, which is come unto me 

and if not, I will know, Theſe words ſeem very general and ambiguous; yet 

Abraham underitood them ſo well, that he immediately addrefles Pimſeif to 

this Divine Perſon, with whom he talked, with great ſubmiſſion and earneſtneſs 

for the preſervation of Sodom, at leaſt, wherein his Brother's Son righteous It Ver. 23— 

dwelt, if not alſo for that of Gomorrah, and the other Cities, as concluding, for 33: 

certain, that this Divine Perſon, with his Attendants, was going to deſtroy thoſe 

Cities, for the crying Sins of their Inhabitants. Accordingly when his two At- 

tendants or Angels, who were ſent before, come to admonith Lot of this impend- 

ing Calamity, they expreſs the matter more plainly ; The Men ſaid unto Lot, xix. 12,13. 

Haſt thou here any beſides ? ſon in law, and thy ſons, and thy daughters, and what- 

ſoever thou haſt in the city bring them out of this place: For we will deſtroy this 

place; becauſe the cry of them is waxen great before the face of the Lord, and the 

Lord hath ſent us to deſtroy it.— And when the morning aroſe, then the 

angels haſtened Lot, ſaying, Ariſe, take thy wife, aud thy two daughters 

which are here, leſt thou be conſumed in the puniſhment of the city. Thus far the 

Prediction. Now let us obſerve the ſudden, the diſmal, the next to miraculo:s 

Completion. Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimſtone and fire Ver. 24, 

From the Lord out of heaven, or ſent a prodigious ſtorm of thunder and lightening : 25. 

And be overthrew thoſe cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the ci- 

ties, and that which grew upon the ground, by a violent earthquake. And A. Ver. 27, 

braham gat up early in the morning to the place where he flood before the Lord. **: 

And he looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the plain, 

and beheld, and lo, the ſmoke of the country went up as the ſmoke of a furnace. 

Nay, indeed this ſtrange Judgment of God, and Completion of this Divine 

Threatning is eſteemed all along to be ſo remarkable, and ſo proper for the cau- 

tion and terror of the Wicked, that 'tis very frequently referr'd to, and inſtanc'd 

in, by the Sacred Penmen afterwards. Thus when God would terrify and af- 

fright the /yaelites from Idolatry by the deſtruction ſo heinous a Sin would ex- 
| pole 
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Wussrox poſe their Land to, He expreſſes himſelf thus. The whole land ſhall be brimſlone, 
GY” and ſalt, and burning, which is not ſown, nor beareth, nor any graſs groweth 
xxix. 23. herein: like the overthrow of Sodom, and Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, 

which the Lord overthrew, in his anger and in his wrath. Thus when God 

would deſcribe the miſerable Deſtruction of Babylon, he does it in this manner, 

la. ai. Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees excellency, ſhall be as 
an overthrowing of Sodom, and Gomorrah. It ſhall never be inhabited, neither 

Pull it be dwelt in from generation to generation. And when he would deſcribe 
Ter. xlix. the Deſtruction of Edom, tis in this manner, Al/o Edom ſhall be a deſolation, 
gu every one that goeth by ſhall be aſtoniſhed, and ſhall hiſs at all the plagues thereof : 

as in the overthrow of Sodom, and Gomorrah, and the neighbour cities 725 
faith the Lord; no man ;ſhall abide there, neither ſhall a ſon of man dwell in 1 
And when God minds the 1/7-ae/:tes how ſeverely he had punith'd ſome of them 
Amos iv. for their fins, He ſpeaks thus, I have overthrown ſome of you as God overthrew 
* Sodom, and Gomorrah ; ond ye were as a firebrand plucked out of the burning; 
yet have ye not returned unto me, ſaith the Lord. And when he threatens 
Zeph.ii.g. Moab and Ammon, it is in theſe words, Therefore as I live, ſaith the Lord of 
Hoſts, the God of Iſrael, Surely Moab ſhall be as Sodom; and the children of 
Ammon as Gomorrah ; even the breeding of nettles, and ſalt pits, and a perpe- 
tual deſolation. And in the New Teſtament St. Peter, and St. Jude alledge this 
Example, as of the greateſt force to awaken the ſecure and harden'd Sinners. 
2 et. ii. 6, God turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into aſhes, condemned them with 
an overthrow ; making them an example unto thoſe that after ſhould live un- 
Jude v. 7, godly. Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them, in like man- 
ner, giving themſebves over to fornication, and going after ſtrange fleſh, are ſet 
forth for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire, And what plain 
Atteſtations to, as well as Remains and Indications of this terrible Judgment we 
have from Heathen Authors, and from all modern Relations and Travellers, take 
Ps Patrick in the words of our late excellent Commentator, whom I have formerly made 
be, the like uſe of on the like occaſion, © A moſt prodigious Shower, or rather Storm 


drk , of Nitre, Sulphur, or Bitumen, mingled with Fire fell upon this Country 


„ be ee from above; and, as the Tradition was among the Heathen, accompany'd 


S:dam. 


taboo with a dreadful Earthquake; which made an irruption of thoſe Bituminous 
And my © Waters, whereby this Country was turned into the Lake called Aſphaltites, 
grout 7 or the Salt, or Dead Sea. So Strabo Lib. xvi. in his deſcription of that Lake. 
1719. p. And indeed it doth not ſeem improbable that the Earth quaked, while the Hea- 
Ro 53» «© yensdid ſo terribly frown, and the Almighty's voice thundred from the Clouds: 
On <« for the word y@7z5eggn, which St. Peter from the Septuagint, agreeing with 
e the Hebrew] uſes, may be thought to import ſome ſuch ſubverſion. But it 

«« was his ignorance of the Sacred Tradition in the Scriptures, which made 

« Strabo wholly aſcribe the Deſolation of that Country to the Earth, and not 

c at all to the Heavens: Whereas Tacitus was better inform'd, who ſays, Theſe 

« Fudaical Cities, as he calls them, fulminum jattu (or ictu) atſiſſe, were burnt 

<« by the ſtroke of Thunderbolts from Heaven; and a little after, igne cœleſti 

e fagraſſe were ſet on fire and conſum'd by Lightening : L. V. Hiſtor. With 

« which fell ſuch abundance of Bituminous Stuff that the Valley, which had 

© only ſome Pits of Bitumen in it before, xiv. 3, 10. became a Lake of it, — 

« Of this Deſtruction there remains an everlaſting Monument in the Salt-ſea, 

into which that plain Country is turn'd ; the Quality of which, and of 

cc the Soil about it, is ſo contrary to the nature of all other Seas, or Inland 

«© Lakes, that no Philoſopher can give an account of it like that which Mo/es 

% hath given us. He that will read Tacitus in the place before-mention'd, or 

« Pliny, or Diodorus, may be fatisfy'd of this. The Country where theſe Cities 

«« ſtood being become a Pan or Receptacle of ſuch ſtrange moiſture, that it may 

be call'd Liquid Pitch, rather than Water; for it is fo ſtiff that no wind will 

„ move it; nor will a Camel ſink if thrown into it; nor any Fiſh, or Bird 

that uſes the Water live in it: And therefore called the Dead-Sea, and Salt- 

Sea, as ſome think, becauſe no Creature can live there; and rages the 
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« noiſome ſteams that come from it blaſt all that grows of it ſelf, or is ſown Wulst on 
« in the Earth about it. Nor do the Rivers that run into it at all alter it; 
but it infects all their Waters with the loathſome Qualities of thoſe Dregs 


« of God's wrath, which at this overthrow firſt ſettled in it.“ So far our ex- 


cellent Commentator. And ſo much ſhall ſuffice for this Prophecy and its 
wonderful Completion. 


XI. PRoPHE cy, Is that complicated one, containing indeed ſeveral di- „, 
ſtinct Prophecies in it concerning the Poſterity of Jacob, that it ſhould be more _—_ N 
owerful than the Poſterity of E/au ; and concerning the Poſterity of E/au, the /»d be 
elder Brother, that it ſhould ſerve the Poſterity of Facoh the younger Brother; aA mins 
that the 1/-aelites ſhould have a very plentiful Land afforded them by the Bleſſing favours 
of God, with great Command over the neighbouring People, and particularly % 
over the Edomites ; tho' in proceſs of time the Edomites ſhould ſometimes with- ere fruit. 
draw themſelves from ſuch ſubjection, and get clear of the //raehites, This pr 
known Prediction was firſt given, tho in fewer words, as St. Paul rightly obſerves, ar of 

before the Birth of either Eſau or Jacob; 5 For the children being not yet born, Elau. 
neither having done any good or evil, that the purpoſe of God according to electi- , 
on, as to the preſent Advantages of this World, or of a viſible Church, m7ght and Anno 
fland, not of works, but of him that calleth, It was ſaid unto Rebecca, The elder 591. , 
hall ſerde the younger : h As it is written, Facob have 1 loved, but Ejau have I al along 
hated. Which firſt Prophecy concerning this matter we find in the xxvth of Ge- yy 
nefis ; And the children ſtruggled together within Rebecca: and ſhe ſaid, If it be æ Rom. ix. 
fo, why am I thus? And ſhe went to enquire of the Lord: And the Lord ſaid 115 12,13. 
unto her, Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner of people ſhall be ſepa- rg 4 
rated from thy boxwels ; and the one people ſhall be ſtronger than the other people; 22, 23. 
and the elder ſhall ſerve the younger. And afterwards more diſtinctly in 1/aac's 
Bleſſings to Jacob and Eſau; [for I look upon theſe Patriarchal Bleſſings as no 

other than plain Prophecies of the Events, which were afterwards to befall their 
Poſterity by the Decree of the Almighty; or, as the Author to the Hebrews 
expreſſes the ſame thing in this very caſe, By fazth Iſaac bleſſed Jacob, aud hau 8 25 
concerning things to come. ] The words are theſe, 1/aac bleſſed Facob, and ſaid, See Gen xxvii. 
the ſmell of my jon is as the ſmell of a field, which the Lord hath bleſſed. Therefore 277286, 29. 
God will give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fatneſs of the earth, and plenty 

of corn and wine: People ſhall ſerve thee, and Nations ſhall bow down to thee; thou 

ſhalt be Lord over thy brethren ; and thy mother's ſons ſhall bow down to thee : Curſed 

ſhall every one be that curſeth thee; and bleſſed ſhall he be that blefſeth thee. — 

And Tjaac his father anſwered, and jaid to Eſau, Behold thy dwelling ſhall be ver. z, 
of the fatneſs of the earth, and of the dew of heaven from above. And by thy 49: 
ſword fhalt thou live, and ſhalt ſerve thy brother : and it ſhall come to paſs when 

thou ſhalt have the dominion, thou ſhalt break his yoke from off thy neck. The 
meaning of all which noble Predictions is plainly this, that the two Nations 

which thould proceed from Jacob and Eſau, the 1jraelites and the Edomites, 

ſhould be of very different Tempers, live very different forts of Life, and un- 
dergo very different Fates in future Ages; That the 1/raelrtes ſhould be a much 
greater, and more ſtrong, and conſiderable People than the Edomites; and that 

the Edomites, tho' ſprung from the elder Brother Ha, ſhould, in after Times, 

be ſubdu'd by, and ſubmit to the 1/raelztes, which ſprang from the younger; 

That the Poſterity of Jacob ſhould enjoy a molt fat and fertile Country, both 

as to Soil and Climate; a Land flowing with Corn and Wine, and the other Fruits 

of the Earth; That many of. the Neighbour Nations, either won by Reverence 

and Eſteem, or forc'd by War, ſhould own their Sovereignty, aud pay them 
Homage, and Tribute; That God would ſtill curſe, and blaſt their Enemies, 

and blefs, and encourage their Friends, and Allies; That as to the Edomites, 

they allo, in after Times, ſhould enjoy a Country in a leſs degree Fruitful, and 
Plentiful, both in Soil, and Climate; but that their main ſupport and way of 

living ſhould rather be by Hunting, and War, and Spoil, than by any extraor- 


dinary Fruitfulneſs of their Land; That notwithſtanding their Warlike Tem- 
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Wursron per, they ſhould at length be conquer'd by the 1/raelites : Yet when they ſhould 
WV ſometimes exert their Strength, and attempt to regain their Liberty they ſhould 


be ſucceſsful therein, and ſo preſerve themſelves from any uninterrupted, and 
conſtant Bondage to them. Now that all this has ſince prov'd really true, I 
ſhall now ſhew, both from the Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory of theſe two Na- 
tions. For, in the irt place, tis notorious that the Edomites and T/-ael:tes 
were all along greatly different from one another in their Diſpoſitions, Manners, 
Courſe of Lite, Country, Religion, Intereſts, and Fortunes, which made them 
to diſagree with one another perpetually ; as is evident all along their Hiſtories, 
Secondly, Tis no leſs evident that the Nation of the aelites were in after 
Ages a much more conſiderable People, and of more Fame and Strength than 
that of the Edomites ; both theſe Branches of this Prophecy are too clear and 
undeniable to need any particular Demonſtrations here. That, in the Hd 
place, the Edomites were directly conquer'd by, and made Tributary to the 1/- 
raelites, the Sacred and the Prophane Hiſtory will ſoon inform us. David put 


2 Sam. vii. garriſons in Edom; throughout Edom put he garriſons: and all they of Edem 


I 3. 


1 Chron. 


xviii. 11, 


12, 13. 


1 Kings xi. 


15, 16. 


2 Kings 
vili. 21. 


2 Kings 


XIV. 7. 


1 Mac. v. 


bs. 


Antiq. 
Cap. 17. 


De Bello, 


lil. 4. 


Numb. 
X111. 23. 


Deut, viii. 


72 8, 9. 


became David's ſervants : Says the Author of the ſecond Book of Samuel. King 
David dedicated unto the Lord the fikver, and the gold that he brought from all 
nations, from Edom, and from Moab, and from the children of Ammon, and 
from the Philiſtines, and from Amalek, Moreover Abiſhai, the ſon of Zeruiah 
flew of the Edomites in the valley of Salt eighteen thouſand : and he put garri- 
ſons in Edom; and all the Edomites became David's ſervants : Says the Author 
of the firſt Book of Chronicles. And, ſays the Author of the firſt Book of 
Kings, David was in Edom; and Foab the captain of the hoſt was gone to bury 
the flein, after he had ſmitten every male in Edom : for fix months did Foab re- 
main there with all Tſrael, until he had cut off every male in Edom. And 
when in after Times Edom had a little recover'd it ſelf, firſt Toram, and then 
Amaziah made great ſlaughter among them. For the Sacred Hiſtorian informs 
us, that Joram went over to Zair, and all the chariots with him; and he roſe 
by night, and ſmote the Edomites which compaſſed him about; and the captains 
of the chariots and the people fled into their tents, And that Amaziah flew of 
Edom in tle valley of Salt ten thouſand ; and took Selah by war, and called the name 
of it Joktheel, unto this day. And in Ages long afterward, Judas Maccabers 
went forth with his brethren, and fought againſt the children of Eſau, in the 
land toward the fouth ; where he ſinote Hebron, and the daughters thereof; and 
pulled down the fortreſs of it, and burnt the towers thereof round about. And 
after ſome time, as Joſephus aſſures us, Hircanus the Son of Simon Maccabeus 
conquer'd all the Country of Idumæa, and oblig'd the whole Nation to be cir- 
cumcis'd, and to embrace the Jeviſh Religion ever afterward. So that tis plain 
that this third branch of the preſent Prophecy has been exactly fulfll'd. That, 
in the fourth place, the land of Canaan, bequeathed to the 7/raelrtes, was real- 
ly a moſt fat and fertile Country, is evident in the Hiſtory of it; both in the 
Scriptures and in Joſephus the Fewjh Hiſtorian ; to fay nothing of any other 
Authorities or Arguments. Take the deſcription of it at preſent only in the 
words of the Spies who ſearched it, and in the words of Mo/es giving an ac- 
count of it afterward. The ſpies came unto the valley of Eſbcol, and cut down 


from thence a branch with one cluſter of grapes; and they bare it between two 


upon a ſtaff; and they brought of the pomegranates, and of the figs. And 
they brought back word unto Moſes, and Aaron, and unto all the congregation, 
and ſhewed them the fruit of the land: and they told him, and ſaid, We came 
unto the land whither thou ſenteſt us, and ſurely it floweth with milk and ho- 
ney, and this is the fruit of it. Moſes's deſcription is this, The Lord thy God 
bringeth thee into a good land; a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and 
depths, that ſpring out of valleys, and hills. A land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates, a land of oyl-olive, and honey; a 
land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread without ſcarceneſs, thou ſhalt not lack any 
thing in it; a land whoſe ſtones are iron, and out of whoſe hills thou mayeſt 
dig braſs. That, in the th place, many of the Neighbour Nations ſtood in 
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awe of the Haelites, and were ſubjected by and became tributary to chem, is vw wrsro) 
evident every where in the Hiſtory of David, and Solomon, and other the flow. "WS 
riſhing Kings of 1/rael, and Judah ; as we have in part prov'd in fome former 
Quotations, and in a known caſe need not farther enlarge. That, in the // 

place, the Edomites themſelves did enjoy a Country in a leſſer degree front, ap- 

pears alſo to be true in fact; becauſe that part of Idumne which lay near the 
Mediterranean Sea, to ſay nothing of many of its inland Vallics, are known! to Hry/, 
have been fruitful and plentiful ; and becauſe E/az choſe to go thicher, when Logs 
he had ſuch large herds and flocks as could not be fed in a barren Country. Yor 


we find that when E/au had much Cattle, many Beaſts, and great /i9/tance, he Gen. 


n . . ; . 3 a1 XXxv1. 6 
went into this Country of his own accord. Thus dwelt Hau in mount ger. I hat „g. 


in the ſeventh place the way of living among the Edomites was rather by Hunt- 

ing, and War, and Spoil, than any extraordinary fruitfulneſs of their ground; 

both the temper of E/au, who choſe that Country for his Habitation, and the 
deſcription of the People in Jo/ephrns do particularly aſſure us. That, eighthly, A 
the Edomites, who were in the main to be in ſubjection and tributary to the 1/- © 
raelites, did yet ſometimes exert their ſtrength, and were ſuccefsful in regaining 

of their liberty, we know from the Sacred Hiſtory; for alito' they were Con- 

quer'd by David, and had a Deputy ſet over them; There was then no king ini Kings 
Edom, a Deputy was king ; yet, in ſome time, they recover'd themſelves, and ** 4 
choſe them a King: For, In the days of Joram Edom revolted, from under the hand 2 Sings 
of Judah, and made a King over themſelves: and notwithſtanding Joram's Vi- 25 
ctory over them; 77 is it immediately obſerv'd, that Hadom revolted from under Ver. 22. 
the hand of Fudah unto this day. Which was a molt clear and eminent Com- 
pletion of the laſt Branch of this ancient and notable Prediction betore us, 


XII. PROP HEC, Is that concerning the Exaltation of the Patriarch Joſeph, Joſeph is 
and concerning the acknowledgments and ſubmiſſions which he ſhould receive ar danger 
from his Parents and Brethren in that ſtate of his Exaltation. This Prediction we Pareres 
find twice repeated in the two divine dreams, which Foſeph had concerning this % 
matter, ata time when he was but a youth of about 17 years of Age, and when Fe 
there was not the leaſt humane probability of any ſuch thing. The account we — — 
have of theſe dreams is in theſe words of the Sacred Hiſtorian ; à And Joſeph Fd 
dreamed a dream, and he told it his brethren; and they hated him yet the more, An. 1747. 
And he ſaid unto them, hear, I pray you, this dream which I have dreamed; 2 5 
For behold we were binding ſheaves in the field ; and lo, my fheaf aroſe, and alſo vr. 
ſtood upright ; and behold, your ſheaves ſtood round about, and made obey{ance to 
my ſheaf. And his brethren ſaid unto him, Shalt thou indeed reign over us ? 
or ſhalt thou indeed have dominion over us? and they hated him yet the more for 
his dreams and for his words. And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it his 
brethren, and ſaid, Behold I have dreamed a dream more; and behold the Sun 
and the Moon, and the eleven Stars made obeyſance to me. And he told it to his 
father, and to his brethren; and his father rebuked him, and ſuid wnto him, What 
rs this dream that thou haſt dreamed? fhall I and thy mother and thy brethren 
indeed come to bow down our ſelves to thee, to the earth? And his brethren en- 
vied him: but his father obſerved the ſaying. Here we have not only not the 
leaſt footſteps of any probability of the completion of theſe prophetick Dreams, 
at the time they were deliver d; but the very relating of the Dreams them- 
{elves plainly tended to hinder their completion at all; while it ſet both Joſeph's 
Parents and Brethren, who ought, one would have thought, to have been prin- 
cipally concern'd in Joſeph's Preferment, intirely againſt him; and made them 
watchful upon his aſpiring genius, as they thought it to be, and ſo prepar'd all 
along to curb and reſtrain it; to obſtru& that preeminence over them, which 
they thought it ſo preſumptuous for him to pretend to, and fo diſhonourable for 
them to own and acknowledge. However, what God had thus twice promiſed, or Rom. iv. 
foreſhew'd by this double repreſentation, He was able alſo to perform : and ac- 21 
cordingly he advanc'd Jo/eph to the greateſt Power and Dignity, by the occaſion 
or means of ſuch hatred of his Brethren, as intended no other than his utter 

I | ruin: 
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Wars ro ruin; as deſign'd either his death; or at leaſt, what was next to it, his perpe- 

A tual bondage and ſlavery. For when the reſt of his Brethren had reſolv'd to get 

ſhut of this Dreamer at any rate, and ſo contriv'd to kill him, and the tenderneſs 

Gen. of Reuben had ſav'd his life; they found a Company of 1/maelite or Midianite 

vii. Merchants going down with their wares to Egypt ; and to them do they agree 

to ſell him as a ſlave for twenty pieces of filver. Theſe Merchants take him ac- 

cordingly, and fell him for a ſlave a ſecond time to Potiphar, an Officer of Pha- 

raoh the King of Egypt. Here the bleſſing of God was ſo remarkable towards 

him and his conduct, that he roſe at once in his Maſter's favour, and in his con- 

Gen- fidence and preferment too. And Foſeph found grace in his ſight, and he ſerved 

xxXIx. 4+ him: and he made him overſeer over his houſe; and all that he had he put into 

his hand. So that Humane Prudence would have thought that theſe advanta- 

ious Circumſtances were likely to make way for his farther advancement ; and 

that, if there were any thing in the foremention'd Dreams, Potiphar his Maſter, 

who was ſo great in Pharaob's Court, and had ſo great an Opinion of his Stew- 

ia. lv. 8, ard Joſeph, was the only Perſon who mult procure his Preferment. But God's 

ways are not like man's ways, neither his thoughts as their thoughts. So Tojeph 

muſt be ſtill depreſs'd, beyond all viſible hopes of recovery, er it will pleaſe 

God to ſet about the performance of his former promiſes to him. Jeſeph is there- 

fore to be caſt into Priſon, on a plauſible, but moſt unjuſt pretence : His feet 

pf. cv. 18, here were to be hurt with fetters, his ſoul was to come into iron. Until the time 

19 that his word came to paſs, the word of the Lord tried him. And now, and not 

till now, did the Almighty remember his promiſe to him ; and by the means 

of Joſeph's interpretation of the Dreams of two of his Fellow-priſoners Pharaoh's 

Butler and Baker, and the remarkableneſs of their completion immediately, 

(which Dreams themſelves alſo appear to have been Divine Significations of fu- 

ture Events, and their coming to paſs to be eſteem'd the fultilling of Prophe- 

cies alſo, tho' for brevity's ſake I do not in particular diſcourſe upon them: 

Theſe Dreams I ſay of Pharaoh's Butler and Baker, fo particularly interpreted 

by Joſeph, and fo ſuddenly verify'd in the Events, were the means of his co- 

ming to the knowledge of Pharaoh himſelf (tho' not till he had been two whole 

years longer in Priſon ;) and of his ſhewing ſuch a Divine Inſpiration in himſelf, 

by the wonderful Interpretation of two of Pharaoh's moſt remarkable Dreams 

alſo, as occaſion'd the fulßlling of his own Divine Dreams, and his advancement 

to that great State of Dignity and Power, which God had thereby promis'd to 

him about 14 years before. Let us now therefore obſerve the completion of this 

Prophecy, and note how particularly his Father and eleven Brethren did actu- 

ally, as was there foretold, coine and bow down and make obeyſance to him. 

Gen. xli. And Pharaoh aid unto lis ſervants, Can we find ſuch an one as this is, a man 

384+ in whom the ſpirit of God is? And Pharaoh jaid unto Foſeph, foraſmuch as 

God hath fhewed thee all this, there is none jo diſcreet and wiſe as thou art : 

Thou ſhalt be over my houſe; and according unto thy word ſhall all my people be 

ruled ; only in the throne will I be greater than thou. And Pharaoh ſaid unto 

Fojeph, fee I have ſet thee over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off 

his ring from his hand, and put it upon Faſepb's hand; and arrayed him in ve— 

ſtures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about his nech: And he made him to 

ride in the ſecond chariot which he had; and they cried before him, Bow the knee : 

and he ſet him over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh ſaid unto Foſeph, I 

am Pharaoh; and without thee jhall no man lift up his hand or foot in all the 

Pr. cv. 20, land of Egypt. Or, to ſum this matter up in the words of the Pfalmiſt, The 

?1, 22. king ſent and looſed him, even the ruler of the people, and let him go free: He 

made him Lord of his houſe, and ruler of all his ſubſtance : To bind his princes 

at his pleaſure, and teach his ſenators wiſdom. So much for Joſeph's Advance- 

ment in general. Let us now obſerve the acknowledgments and ſubmiſſions of 

Toſepl's Father and Brethren to him, which are the moſt particularly foretold 

Gen. xlii. in the preſent Predictions. And Joſeph was the governor over the land; and 

6. he it was that ſold to all the people of the land: and Foſeph's brethren came and 

Ver.g. bowed down themſelves before him with their faces to the earth. And Foſepb 
remembred 
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ſaid, Is your father well? the old man of whom ye ſpake, Is he yet alive? And 
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remembred the dreams, which he dreamed of them. And afterward, When Foſeph ks 
came home, they brought him the preſent which was in their hand into the houſe, "SW 


wr Sen Alt 
and bowed themſelves to him to the earth. And he aſted them of their welfare, and 2, 28. 


they anſwered, Thy ſervant our father is in good health, he is yet alive: and they 

bowed down their heads, and made obeyſance. And ſtill afterwards, And Judah liv. 14, 
and his brethren came to Joſeph's houſe, (for he was yet there) and they fell before 

him on the ground. And tho' it is not expreſly mention'd that Jacob bowed 

down to Foſeph when he came to him into Egypt, yet no doubt he would be 

ready to pay the uſual marks of honour and reſpect, which was due to ſo great 

a Prince as Joſeph was, both then and ever afterward ; unleſs ſo far as Yoſeph's 

Piety and Duty prevented him, and ſo ſuperſeded the neceſſity of any formal 
proſtration in his own Father. Tho' indeed I am inclined to interpret thoſe 
words of Moſes in the end of the 47 Chapter to this ſenſe, and as an exact il- 
luſtration of this matter; where 'tis expreſly ſaid, that after Foſeph had ſworn to 

carry his Father's Bones out of Egypt into the land of Canaan, And Iſrael bowed xivii. 31. 
himſelf upon his bed's head, viz. to Joſeph as an humble acknowledgment of his 

Son's Kindneſs and Condeſcenſion to him then, and all along ſince his ſojourning 

in the land of Egypt with him. Which, if it be the meaning of thoſe words, is 

a full and literal completion of that part of the Prophecy before us. But if at- 

ter all it be alledg'd, that becauſe not only the S in the Dream, but the Moo: 

alſo ; not only the Father, but the Mother were to make obey/ance to him; where- 

as we know his own Mother Rachel was dead before the Dream it ſelf; and as 

far as appears Leah alſo before it was to be accomplith'd, at leaſt the never came 

into Egypt to bow down to Joſeph, and therefore the Prophecy was not intirely 
fulfill'd ; I anſwer, that the Dream or Viſion being in the lifetime of Leah, it was 
agreeable to the Decorum of it then, to introduce her alſo making her obeyſance, 

as ſhe moſt certainly would have done had ſhe liv'd ſo long; altho' her death in- xlix. ;:. 
tervening prevented the poſſibility of its literal completion afterward, And fo 

much ſhall ſuffice for the 12th Prophecy. 


XIII. PRO Hr cv, Is contain'd in thoſe very Divine Dreams of Pharaoh, the Sers 


Interpretation whereof was the occaſion of that wonderful Advancement of , 5 2 
Joſeph, of which we have been juſt now diſcourſing. And the Contents of them /-» -# 


are wonderful, as is alſo the exactneſs of their accompliſhment afterward. They 2 e 


. . . . COME Upon 
foretel two famous Events, which in ſuch Circumſtances never, I believe, had ;, bond of 


happened before, nor. ever did happen afterward, v/2z. That God was immedi- Egypt. 


ately bringing upon Egypt great Plenty and Abundance, that the ſame ſhould not — "MW 


only, as in ordinary caſes, continue one or two years, but for an intire ſeven He 


years ſucceſſively ; that after thoſe ſeven years of plenty God would bring a ,“ 


X | - g . _ ately. 
great dearth and famine upon the ſame land; that this famine ſhould immedi- 4 


ately ſucceed the former plenty, without any time intervening ; and that this 
famine alſo ſhould not be like thoſe which ſometimes happen for one or two 
years only, but ſhould endure an equal ſpace of time with the former plenty, 
and continue no leſs than an intire ſeven years afterwards. The Dreams of Pha- 
raob foreſhewing theſe Events are well known; Of the ſeven fat kine and ſeven 
full ears of corn on the one hand; and of the ſeven lean kine and ſeven thin ears 
of corn on the other ; as you have the account at large twice repeated in the 
41% Chapter of Geneſis. For brevity's ſake I ſhall only ſet down Jo/epb's Inter- 
pretation of the two Dreams, as being the proper ſeat of the Prophecy before 
us; and as being too abſtruſe for all Pharaoh's Magicians ; and fo afford- Gen. xli. 
ing a particular Inſtance of Divine Aſſiſtance to 7eſeph for their Interpretation. “. 
And Joſeph ſaid unto Pharaoh, The dream of Pharaoh is one: God hath ſhewed Ver. 25— 
Pharaoh what he is about to do. The ſeven good kine are ſeven years; and the 
ſeven good ears are ſeven years; the dream is one, And the ſeven thin and ill-fa- 
vour'd kine, that came up after them, are ſeven years ; and the ſeven empty ears 
blaſted with the eaſt wind, ſhall be ſeven years of famine. This is the thing which 
I have ſpoken unto Pharaoh : What God is about to do, he ſheweth unto Pharaoh. 

Vor, II. K K k k Behold. 
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Wursron Behold, there come ſeven years of great plenty, throughout all the land o Egypt. 

And there ſhall ariſe after them ſeven years of famine, and all the plenty ſhall be 
forgotten in the land of Egypt : and the famine ſball conſume the land. And the 

plenty ſhall not be known in the land, by reaſon of that famine following; for it 

ſhall be very grievous. And for that the dream was doubled unto Pharaoh twice ; 

it is becauſe the thing is eſtabliſhed by God, and God will ſhortly bring it to paſs. 

This is the full account of the delivery of this Prophecy. And how remar- 

kably and exactly it was fulfilled, the following Hiſtory will moſt particularly 

inform us: and the famous deſcent of the Children of 7/rael into Egypt, here- 

by occaſion'd, was a ſtanding and publick memorial of its accompliſhment to all 

ſucceeding Generations, Hear the account in the words of Moſes; And Joſeph 

Gen. xli, was thirty years old when he ſtood before Pharaoh king of Egypt. And Toſeph 

49, 47-45, went out from the preſence of Pharaoh, and went throughout all the land of E- 

19% geypt. And in the ſeven plenteous years the earth brought forth by handfuls. And 

he gathered up all the food of the ſeven years, which were in the land of Egypt, 

and laid up the food in the cities : the food of the field which was round about 

every city, laid he up in the ſame. And TFoſeph gathered corn as the ſand of the 

Ver. 53, ſea, very much, until he left numbring ; for it was without number. And the 

* ſeven years of plenteouſneſs that was in the land of Egypt were ended. And the 

ſeven years of dearth began to come, according as Foſeph had ſaid : and the dearth 

Ver. 56, avasin all lands. And the famine was over all the face of the earth.— And the fa- 

| S bevi. mine waxed ſore in the land of Egypt. And all countreys came into Egypt to Joſepb 

Digertati- to buy corn; becauſe that the jamine was ſore in all lands. And after part of the 

| 4 P- Famine was over Fo/eph ſpeaks thus to his Brethren, à Theſe two years hath the 

| a xlv. 6. famine been in the land; and yet there are five years in which there ſhall neither 

Ver. 11. be earing nor harveſt. And he ſends this meſlage to his Father, I vii nouriſh 

thee in the Land of Goſhen (for yet there are frve years of famine) leſt thou, and thy 

houſhold, and all that thou haſt, come to poverty. And after Facob was come into 

xvii. 13. Egypt, we read, And there was no bread in all the land, for the famine was very 

þ ſore; ſo that the land of Egypt, and all the land of Canaan fainted by reaſor 

1 of the famine. And in the following Hiſtory it appears, that as the Famine {til} 

prevailed in the ſucceeding years, the Egyptians fold firſt their Cattle, and then 

their lands to Pharaoh for Corn, inſomuch that a famous Cuſtom in after Ages 

of paying the King of Egypt the fifth part of all the Value or Increaſe of the 

lands of his Kingdom, as the rent impoſed by Joſepb on the ſale of their Fields 

to him, at this terrible time of Scarcity and Dearth, took its riſe from hence ; 

and 10 muſt be another laſting Memorial of the exact Completion of this Pro- 

phecy. So that beſides the account of the inſpir'd Hiſtorian, as to theſe ſeven 

years of Plenty, and ſeven years of Famine, the whole Nation of the 1/r-ael:tes, 

and the whole Nation of the Egyptians, had peculiar and authentick Reaſons 


and Arguments for the perpetual remembrance of this wonderful Prophecy, and 
its as wonderful Accompliſhment. 


Shiloh, a- XIV. PRoPpuEcy, Is that large, particular, and famous one, which is inclu- 
the ah, ded in the Bleſſings of Jacob to his twelve Sons, or the twelve Tribes of 1/rac!, 
Lege the a little before his death; and which takes up the intire 49 Chapter of Geneſis. 
Gevern- Now as to this Prophecy, or rather Collection of Prophecies, I cannot think it 
"14 Proper to examine them all in this place: not only becauſe ſuch an undertaking 
from the would take up too much of the time allotted for my preſent deſign, nor only 
"uw becauſe ſeveral of the Expreſſions are very difficultly to be now fully underſtood 
Firetold by us, but principally, becauſe I much queſtion whether they generally come 
as j * within my preſent limits, and belong to the times already paſt; or whether they 
_ 5. do not, in good meaſure, belong to that future Period, ſo expreſly deſcrib'd 
by the Prophet Ezekzel, towards the concluſion of his Prophecy, and foretold 

by almoſt all the other Prophets alſo; when all theſe twelve Tribes of 1/-ae/ 

ſhall be reſtor'd to their own Country, and ſettled in their own land again. The 

reaſon why I make this doubt is not only becauſe of ſome things here foretold, 

which hardly as yet ſeem to have had their full completion ; but principally, 


becauſe 
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becauſe of the words which we meet with in the entrance of theſe Predictions, Wusrox 
as the key directing us to the time whereunto they belong. And Jacob called c 
unto his ſons, and ſaid, gather your ſelves together, that I may tell you that which 1. 
ſhall befall you in the laſt days. That theſe /aft days ſignify in Prophetick Lan- 
guage the days of the Meſſiah, or the laſt grand Period of the World, I have al- 
ready noted in the fifth preliminary Obſervation, and ought not to recede from 
it in the courſe of my Expoſitions. I know indeed that Modern Expoſitors ſay, 
that theſe words only imply times remotely future in general; and ſo may be- 
long to any periods conſiderably later than the times wherein they were ſpoken. 
But I am not fatisfy'd that the Prophets ever take them in fo large and indefi- 
nite an acceptation ; but think they are generally, if not always a characteriſtick 
and x r of Prophecies not to be fulfilled till the coming of the Meſſiah. 
And fince I find this to be the conſtant Interpretation of the Apoſtles of our AA. ii. 17. 
Lord, and that they from thence took up the ſame phraſe themſelves, I muſt ; PS 
ſee greater evidence than hitherto I have, before I alter my Mind in this matter. Heb. i. 1. 
This therefore being ſuppos'd as to theſe Predictions, that they belong to the ch“. 3- 
days of the Meſſiah ; and there appearing no more than one of them to apper- 20. 
tain to the firſt Advent of the Meſſiah which is already paſt, I mean that of the 2 Petiiii.3. 
coming of Shiloh, in the Bleſſing of the Tribe 7udahb; while the reſt may more _ hos 
properly belong to his ſecond coming, at the reſtoration of the XII Tribes here- 
after, I ſhall here confine my ſelf to that one, but moſt noble branch of this 
Prophecy ; and ſhall, as briefly and as plainly as I can, give you my thoughts a- 
bout the ſenſe of the words wherein it is deliver'd; and then ſhew that the 
were fulfilled at the time to which they belong. The words of this remarkable 
Prediction are theſe, Judah thou art he whom thy brethren ſhall praiſe ; thine Gen. xi 
hand ſhall be in the neck of thine enemies; thy father's children ſhall bow down he- % "© 
fore thee. Fudah is a Lion's whelp ; from the prey thou art gone up : He ſtooped 
down, he couched as a Lion and as a Lioneſs ; who ſhall rouſe him up? The ſcep- 
ter ſhall not depart from Fudah, and a law-giver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come, and unto him the gathering, expectation, or rather obedience of the 
people be. The former part of theſe words, both as to ſenſe and completion, are 
eaſy enough, and plainly imply, That Judah ſhould be the moſt Celebrated 
ce and Victorious of all the Tribes of 1/rael/; that it ſhould be own'd and ac- 
e knowledg'd for ſuch by all thoſe other Tribes; that this Tribe ſhould be fo 
e ſtrong and powerful, that it might well be compar'd to the King of Beaſts, 
a Lion, who was returning victorious from his prey, and having conquer'd 
all oppoſition, and retir'd to his Den in ſafety, and couched down there to 
enjoy his reſt, had caſt ſuch a Conſternation upon all the Beaſts of the Field, 
that none durit by any means venture to diſturb his repoſe, or provoke him 
* to a new Engagement.” But then the latter part is by no means ſo eaſy ; 
eſpecially ſince ſo many Commentators have been putting their different inter- 
pretations upon it. However I ſhall give you my Thoughts briefly thus : By 
the Scepter, which was not to depart from Fudah, I think nothing elſe can be 
f meant in this place but Power and Authority; or ſuch as are inveſted there- 
* with, Rulers and Governors. For to ſuppoſe the Rod of Affliction to be here 
meant, is intirely contrary to the plain purport of the Context, and is nothin 
but an unfair Evaſion of the Modern Feus: Or to ſuppoſe, with ſome others, 
that by the Scepter is meant a Tribe, as the word indeed often ſignifies in Scrip- 
ture, is alſo too far diſtant from good Senſe and common Language, to be at all 
own'd for its meaning in this place: Judah was one of the Tribes of 1/rael ; 
for the Scepter therefore not to depart from Fudah in this ſence is, The Tribe is 
not to depart from Fudab, or the Tribe is not to depart from the Tribe till Shiloh 
come ; which is too abſurd and incoherent a way of ſpeaking to be own'd for 
the genuine meaning of theſe words. But that this departing of the Scepter from 
Fudah ſignifies the departing of its Power and Authority, or the ceaſing of Go- 
vernment there, is ſo remarkably confirm'd by the very fame expreſſion in the 
very ſame caſe elſewhere, as almoſt puts this Interpretation paſt Contradiction. 


The pride of Aſſyria ſhall be brought down, and the Scepter of Egypt ſhall de- Zech. x 
| | part Sh 
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Wursrox part away, ſays the Prophet Zechariah. Where all Expoſitors cannot but ac- 
— knowledge that to be the importance of this very phraſe; and this being the 
only directly parallel Expreſſion in the Scripture, muſt be the beſt Authority we 
can have for our guide in this matter. But that by Scepter is meant Kingly or 
Royal Power only, as ſome ſuppoſe; and that therefore all other ſorts of ſupream, 
| or all ſorts of limited and ſubordinate Power, cannot be meant by that Name, 
is, I am perſwaded, utterly falſe, and never to be proved from Scripture. Who- 
| ſoever they are with whom the Government of a People is by the Providence of 
God intruſted, and to whoſe Care and Management they are committed, theſe 
hold the Scepter in the Sacred Stile. And ſo while a Nation or People are go- 
vern'd by their own Laws, and have Rulers of their own Nation, or of their 
own Choice, exerciſing a Legal Authority over them in a ſettled Order, and in 
their own Land; ſo long the Scepter of Government remains among that Nation 
or People. But if either they are ſo utterly conquered and tyranniz'd over by 
another Nation, that their Governors and Laws are all appointed by the Con- 
queror, without their Conſent and Approbation ; or if they are carry'd Captive 
out of their own Land into Foreign Countries, and there diſpers'd all over the 
ſame, at the pleaſure of the Conqueror, then is the Scepter of Government taken 
away and departed from that Nation or People: and fo in all the degrees inter- 
mediate is the Scepter ſo much the more unqueſtionably eſtabliſh'd among a 
People, or taken away from them, according as their circumſtances come the 
nearer to the one or the other of thoſe caſes already mention'd. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, In the Babyloniſh Captivity, which came on by three grand ſteps, un- 
der Jeboiachim, Feboiachin, and Zedekiah ; the firſt ſtep was the moſt remar- 
kable, and the Scepter began very much to be taken away from the two Tribes, 
under Jehoiachim: It was alſo {till in a farther degree taken away from them, 
under Jeſoiachin: Yet all along there was too great a remainder of Power and 
Authority till Zedekiah, to ſay that the Scepter was properly departed from them 
before. Which I therefore look upon as the true Period when this phraſe might, 
for ſome time, be apply'd to them. When the Temple was burnt, and Zede- 
kiah with the remnant of the People was carry'd to Babylon, then, and not be- 
fore, might it moſt properly be ſaid, The Scepter was, for that time, departed 
from them. By the Law-giver I underſtand either the Judges, Magiſtrates and 
Governors, which are ſubordinate to others; or elſe the Doctors and Teachers of 
the Law ; ſuch who by explaining and enforcing the Divine Law, (for God a- 
lone was in the higheſt ſence the Laꝛo-giver of that People,) caus'd the People to 
obſerve it, and gave them Directions in the whole courſe of their Duty. By the 
Place of the Law-giver, Between the feet of the Tribe of Judah, I do not un- 
derſtand his being of the Poſterity of that Tribe; for no ſuch uſe of this Expo- 
ſition does any where appear in a caſe at all parallel to this before us: Nor do 
_T underſtand it with any Alluſion to the Cuſtom of the Jeus, where the 
[8 As xxii, Learner /tood or ſat at the feet of their Teachers; for neither is this Expreſſion 
il TW ſuitable to this matter; nor indeed are we here concern'd with the Scholars, 
| but with the Teachers of the Law themſelves, who cannot be ſuppos'd in any 
/agereil. ſuch Poſture. Neither can I think with a Learned Perſon lately, that between 
the feet can denote the latter Times of the Feroiſh State, this Expreſſion being no 
where us'd in that Sence. Neither, Ia, do I think there is any occaſion for 
reading with the Samaritan, Banners inſtead of Feet; becauſe all the other 
Hebrew Copies and ancient Verſions are againſt it; nor does a Law-grver in any | 
ſence agree with Banners. What then is the importance of Between the feet of | 
Judah? Why, methinks the foregoing Verſe, where Judah is compar'd to a | 
1 Lion couching, will give the faireſt Interpretation; as ſuppoling it nothing elſe 0 
1 than an Alluſion to that Metaphor : and to ſignify no more than before him. | 
For when a Lion is Couchant, whatever is between his feet is before him; and 
what moſt properly belongs to him and is before him, muſt in that poſture be 
between his feet. By Shiloh J underſtand, with all the ancient Interpreters both 
Jews and Chriſtians, no other Perſon than the Meſſiah himſelf, the grand Object | 
of the ancient Prophecies; and I underſtand it of him, becauſe the word — 
| tne | 
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the Sent of God, or the Meſſenger, Apoſtle or Angel of God, 7. e. theWursrox 
great Angel of the Covenant ; as we learn not only from the beſt Remaing WY 
we have of the» original word's derivation in the Old Teſtament, but al- 

ſo from the expreſs Interpretation of the ſame word Siloam in the New: and Joh. ix. 7. 
becauſe what goes before and follows after plainly belongs to him, and to no o- 

ther Perſon in the whole Jewiſh Hiſtory. By the gathering, expectation, or ra- 

ther obedience of the People J underſtand, as the words moſt naturally imply, the 
Converſion and Submiſſion of the Gentiles to the Meſſiah; or their firſt Admiſſi- 

on into his Church and Kingdom. I chooſe rather to render the Hebrew word 

here us'd obedience, than either gathering or expectation, with ſome ancient Ver- 
ſions; not only becauſe this has alſo great Authority for it; but chiefly becauſe 

in the only place beſides this, where the word is us'd in the Old Teſtament, it Prov. xxx 
can hardly ſignify any thing elſe, but Obedience, and therefore ought in reaſon 
to be ſo render'd in this place. By the Particle and, The ſcepter ſhall not depart 
from Judah, AND a Law-giver from between his feet until Shiloh come, I do un- 
derſtand, that neither the Scepter nor the Law-giver were to depart till the co- 
ming of Shiloh. For altho' I know that the Hebrew Particle which we here 
meet with may ſometimes be rendred, in Engliſh, by or without any inconve- 
nience, yet I am not ſatisfy'd that it can ever be ſo render'd where that Particle 

is properly a digjunctive, as it muſt here be: and therefore, tho' the Interpre- 
tation of this Text ſhould be made harder by this Conceſſion, yet I muſt make 
it, becauſe otherwiſe I ſhould underſtand the Copulative Particle in ſo looſe a 
ſence as I believe cannot be juſtify'd by any parallel Inſtance, only to ſerve a 
preſent turn ; which procedure is not agreeable with that perfect ſincerity and 
fair dealing which is the peculiar Duty of al}. who treat of theſe ancient Pro- 

hecies, nay indeed of all who treat of any Divine matters whatſoever. One 
thing I mult ſtill take notice of before I can come to give you my Paraphraſe 
of theſe words, and that is, why I render the two laſt Sentences jointly, as if 
they were one continu'd Sentence, Until Shiloh come, and unto him the obed:- 
ence of the people be: i. e. not only Until the Meffiah come, but alſo, Until to him 
the obedience of the people be. Which rendring I own to have receiv'd from the | 
great Mr. Mede : and it agrees ſo well with the original Text, and with the Fact — 
which is referr'd to, that I think it well worthy of our admiſſion and approba- PIER 
tion, Upon this brief view of the Premiſes, I thus paraphraſe the preſent branch 
of the Prophecy before us: What Afflictions ſoever God may bring upon the 
* 'Tribe of Judah for their other Sins in future Ages, yet will he certainly in due 
time eſtabliſh an everlaſting Scepter and Law-giver therein: The Government 
and Authority whether Regal, or any other which may obtain in different 
Ages, after 'tis once ſettled there, ſhall in the main continue thercin for ever, 
and ſhall never intirely and utterly be taken away from it, as it ſhall from the 
other Tribes. The Tribe of Judab ſhall be govern'd by its own Laws, and by its 
«© own Magiſtrates, Doctors and Teachers, from the firſt ſettling of that Common- 
wealth, till the coming of the Meſſiah himſelf ; nay till he take upon him the 
Kingdom, and till he demonſtrate the ſame, by drawing a conſiderable part 
of the Heathen World under his Juriſdiction and Government : And then, 
and not before, ſhall the Scepter and the Law-giver depart utterly away; all 
Dominion and Rule, all ſettled Government and Magiſtracy ſhall intirely 
ceaſe and be for a great many Ages wholly taken away and remov'd from 
them.“ In ſhort, I take this Prophecy to be of almoſt the ſame Importance 
with thoſe afterward made to David, that the Kingdom ſhould be ſettled upon 
him and his Houſe for ever. I mean, that when once the Power and Govern- 
ment was ſettled in this Tribe of Fudab, it ſhould therein always continue; that 
therefore till the Meſſiah himſelf, of the Tribe of Fudah, ſet up his Kingdom, 
which was to be molt certainly an everlaſting Kingdom from that time and for- 
ward, the ſame Tribe ſhould retain its own Laws and its own Governors; and 
that theſe ſhould not utterly and intirely depart, nor the Polity be diſſolv'd till 
the Kingdom of the Meſſiah had taken its 2 8h and had admitted vaſt numbers 
of other Subjects under its Government ; who might all along own its Autho- 
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Wurox rity, and ſubmit to its Laws through all ſucceeding Generations to the end of 
che World. I fay the Scepter was not vtterly to depart from Fudah, or its Laws 
and Government be 7ntzrely, and for a long continuance of time taken away from 
that Tribe, till the coming of SHilob, and till the obedience of the People ſhould 
be to him: Not only becauſe any partial and ſhort 77terruption of Government 
is not ſo properly to be ſtil'd the removal, or departure of the Scepter of Go- 
vernment from a Nation; nor only becauſe in this ſenſe alone has the Prophe- 
cy been fulfill'd, as we ſhall preſently ſee; but becauſe the following words in 


the Text moſt naturally require ſuch an Interpretation: ſince this departure of 


the Scepter was to be ſo intire and undiſputed, that it ſhould require the ſettin 
up the Kingdom of the Meſſiah thereupon, to prevent the failure of God's Pro- 
miſes to this Tribe. For had this departure of the Scepter from Fudah been only 
a partial and temporary one, while the Dominion was but in ſome degree bro- 
ken, or the Government ſoon to return again in its ancient Form, there would 
have been no neceſſity of the advancement of that final and concluding King- 
dom of Judah, or Kingdom of the Meſſiah over Judab, and over all the World 
by that time; which yet we ſee muſt here immediately preceed this remarka- 
ble Departure of the Scepter of Government from that Tribe. This was not to 
be remoy'd till both the Meſſiah was come, and alto till his Kingdom was in 
ſome meaſure eſtabliſh'd in the World, in the room of the other; which other 
therefore was, it ſeems, to be utterly and intirely aboliſh'd ſoon after that time. 
This I take to be the meaning of this famous Prophecy : And that according 
to this Interpretation it has been exactly fulfil d, will be very eaſy to ſhew. The 
Scepter came firſt remarkably into the Tribe of Fzdah by the Divine Advance- 
ment of King David. In his poſterity it continued, without any confiderable 
interruption, for near 50 Years, till the Baby/onz/h Captivity. At that time 
there was a partial and ſhort Interruption in the Government; Judah and Ben- 
jamin were carried Captive to Babylon, and the Scepter for a little while, and in 
ſome meaſure departed from this Tribe. But then, it was but for a little time, 
and in ſome meaſure; for as the Jews do aſſure us, that they even in that Cap- 
tivity had Ethnarchs or Governors of their own ; which perhaps may not be 
falſe in Fact, tho' we cannot at this diſtance directly trace their Succeſſion: 
nor does the Hiſtory of Suſanna ſuffer us wholly to deny it; ſo is it certain that 
the Captivity laſted no longer than about 51 Years: I mean from the Sacking of 
Jeruſalem under Zedekiah, and the Conflagration of the Temple at the ſame 
time, till the Reſtoration by Cyrus; when God diſtinguith'd the main body of 
this Tribe, and its ſmall neighbour Benjamin, with the Prieſts and Levites a- 


mong them, from the fad fate of the other Ten; and to ſecure the performance 


of this, and other ancient Predictions, prevented their ſettlement in the Heathen 
Countries, and brought them back to their own Land, and to their own Go- 
vernment, Laws and Worſhip again: Which were all along continued to them 
under the ſucceſſive Monarchies of the Perſians, Greeks and Romans, for above 
600 years ſpace ; until that intire deſtruction of 7eruſalem, and diſſolution of all 
their Polity, Worſhip and Government which happen'd under T:tus Veſpajian ; 
and which I look upon as that direct and proper, that intire and eminent, that 
final and concluding departure of the Scepter from Fudah, which is foretold in 
this Prophecy; and before which Shiloh or the Meſſiab was not only to come, 
but to ſet up his Kingdom over Fewand Gentile. And the principal reaſon why 
T think the ſhort ſpace of the Babylonz/h Captivity was not the proper and in- 
tire departure of the Scepter from Fudah, referr'd to in my Text, beſides thoſe 
already hinted, is, that its ſhort Duration was diſtinctly predicted, and the future 
Reſtoration by Cyrus was to a ſingle year fix d and foretold to them: Which was 
a plain Sign that God did not intend then utterly and intirely to take the Scepter 
away from them; ſince he certainly afſur'd them, that it ſhould in ſo little a 
See Chro- time return to them again; as is well known from the Books of Feremahand 
60 P. 48, Daniel, and need not here be particularly demonſtrated. And if we reflect a 
little on our ſeventh preliminary Obſervation, and remember that, Where- 
© ever any general word is us'd indefinitely, without a particular note of Di- 
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« ſtinction, there the moſt eminent and remarkable of that kind is to be in c 
« reaſon underſtood by it;“ tho' it does not directly belong to this cate, yet 
will it hint to us a parallel Rule of great uſe, and which might not improperly 
* have been there inſerted, vg. That 'tis moſt reaſonable, in a doubttul caſe 
f ; «« of the Application of the Events of any kind to the Prophetick Predictions, 
A. <« to ſuppoſe the Holy Spirit to have the greateſt and moſt remarkable il in 
« jn his Eye; unleſs any particular Character or Circumſtance perſwade the 
« contrary.” Thus wherever the old Prophets ſpeak of the Captivity and Dit- 
erſion of the Jewiſh Nation, tis moſt reaſonable, ceteris paribus, to under- 
ſtand it of the moſt eminent of that kind, that of the Ten Tribes under Sha/ma- 
neger, or that of the two Tribes under Titus Heſpaſian: they being by much 
more eminent and laſting Miſeries, than that under Feholachim, Fehorachr, 
and Zedehiah. I ſay only ceteris paribus, for if there be any Chronological 
Character, or other determining Circumſtance, that fixes it otherwiſe, that muſt 
preponderate in ſuch a caſe, Thus allo in the preſent Text; we have here a 
Prediction given long before, and introduc'd with conſiderable Solemnity, which 
concerns the removal and departure of the Scepter of Government from Judd ; 
to what Event therefore is this with the greateſt reaſon to be apply'd? There 
have been in that, as in all other Kingdoms, ſeveral forts of Interruptions of 
Government, Iaterregna, and Oppreſſions which they were ſubject to. *'/ero- 
boam, even towards the beginning of the ſettlement of that Common-wealth, 
brake off 10 of the 12 Tribes from the Government of Judah, and began a new 
and oppoſite Kingdom. Tehu comes afterward and ilays the King of 7udab ; to 
that a Tyrannical and Uſurping Queen reign'd there tor {everal years. Manaſ/eb 
is carried Captive to Babylon: and how long it was e'er he repented and was re- 
ſtor'd, does not appear in the Hiſtory. Jeholachim, Feboiachiu, and Zedekiah 
every one ſaw a partial Captivity of the two Tribes into Babylon: the latt of 
which was about 51 years before their Reſtoration by Cyrus. Antiochus Hpipha- 
nes came and ſack d Feruſalem and polluted the Temple, and in a manner dit- 
ſolv'd their Government for ſome years. Herod an Idumean, or half Foreigner, 
obtain'd the Government over the Jews for a conſiderable time; and left it to his 
Children; and ſoon after part of it came under the Government of the Romans 
directly: while yet all this while the Jews or Tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
excepting the ſpace of the Babyloniſſi Captivity, liv'd in their own Land, maintain'd 
and obſerv'd their own Laws, had their own Magiſtrates, Doctors and Teachers, and 
in one word, werea real Body Politick or Governmentof themſelves ; only ſubject 
to the Perfian, Grecian and Roman Monarchies, by whoſe favour they enjoy'd theſe 
privileges, and to whom they pay'd Tribute, or gave Preſents as acknowledg- 
ments for the fame. After this comes a terrible War in Fudea with the Romans, 
and therein the whole Nation is beaten, immenſe multitudes ſlain and deſtroy'd, 
and the ſad remains carried Captive : Their Government is diffoly'd ; their Ci- 
ties and their Temple burnt : in ſhort an intire Period put to theſe Tribes, as 
a Nation or Political Government: and this has been their condition for above 
1600 years till this very day. At which of theſe Periods would a wiſe Man 
pronounce the Scepter of Government moſt eminently and properly departed 
from them? Sure every conſidering Perſon would eafily determine, that this 
laſt Period was the only time of the Completion of this Prophecy, in the fulleſt | 
| and moſt remarkable importance of it. And I believe, the more we ſtudy the | 
| 4 Prophecies of Scripture, the more ſhall we find that they generally aim at great 
| and eminent Events; and refer to the moſt conſiderable and important Actions 
and Periods all along; as I have had occaſion to take notice in another place, Eu en 
| But to leave this Digreſſion and proceed, * Hp. 
4 As to the additional Clauſe, that the Scepter was not to depart from Judah 5 
till the Obedience of the people were to the Meſjiah, or till the ſpreading of his King- 
dom into the Gentile world, this is ſo agreeable to the known Hiſtory of the riſe 
of Chriſtianity, and its being preach'd and receiv'd in a great part of the Hea- 8% Colli. 
then World, before the Deſtruction of Feruſalem, that I need only give a hint 28 


at it in this place. Nay, there is one remarkable Expreſſion of our Saviour's 
5 con- 
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concerning this matter, which is ſo direct and home to our preſent purpoſe, 
that I can hardly think but he had this very Prophecy, and the fulfilling of it 
in his Eye, when he ſpake it: I ſhall give you this in the words of Mr. Mede 
himſelf, at the end of his excellent Diſcourſe on this Prophecy, with which ! 
alſo ſhall conclude my Explication of it. That this, ſays he, is the true Ap- 
« plication of this Prediction, beſides the evidence of the Event, appears by our 
«« Saviour's Prophecy of this Deſtruction of the Few:/h State in the Goſpel of 
« St, Matthew : Where, after he had named ſome other things to precede it, 
ehe adds this, for the laſt Sign; And this Goſpel of the Kingdom (faith he) ſhall 
« be preached in all the world, for a witneſs unto all nations; and then ſhall the 
« end come. That is the end of the Tewz/h State. When the Gentiles by the 
«« preaching of the Apoſtles ſhould be gathered unto Chriſt, then ſhould the 


Fertoiſb Church and Common-wealth be utterly diſſolved: which till then 
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had continued united under ſome Polity and form of Government from its 
« firſt beginning. For ſo it pleaſed the wiſdom of Almighty God, when he 
« would reject the Fetus, not to diſſolve their State till he had erected him a new 
{© [one} among the Gentiles. * 


XV. PRoPnecy, Or rather heap of Prophecies, is that containing the Pro- 
miſes made to the Children of 1/rae/, of Temporal Happineſs in the land of Ca- 
naan, while they ſhould be obedient to the Laws given em by Moſes; and the 
Threats of Temporal Miſery, if they ſhould, at any time, prove groſly diſobe- 
dient to the fame. This is a large and moſt noble Argument, and of the greateſt 


/ Conſequence for the Demonſtration of the Divine Original of the Few:/h Law, 


as well as of the Divine Inſpiration of the Pentateuch, or five Books of Mo/es 
nay indeed of the whole Old and New Teſtament : and is alſo a moſt illuſtri- 
ous Inſtance of the Veracity of God, and of the certainty of the Prophetick In- 
ſpiration of the Holy Scriptures. It muſt be own'd that as to other Nations 
of the World, Almighty God, tho' he never wholly 4% himſelf without wit- 
neſs, nor utterly depriv'd them of the knowledge of his Will, or of the Inſtan- 
ces of his providence, yet, comparatively ſpeaking, He wink'd at thoſe former 
times of their ignorance, and ſuffer'd all things to come alike to all, fo that 10 
man knew the love or hatred of God by all that was before him. Nay, it muſt be 
own'd, that after the moſt Ancient Revelations of his Will to mankind in gene- 
ral, which I believe at firſt were more remarkable and Evangelical than is uſu- 
ally ſuppos'd ; after theſe Primitive Revelations, I fay, had been corrupted and 
deprav'd, and Idolatry and Wickedneſs had been introduc'd and embrac'd by al- 
moſt all Mankind, God Almighty withdrew his former care from 'em, delivered 
them up unto their own wicked Conduct, and to the infatuations and ma- 
nagement of Infernal Spirits; and ſufter'd them to be abus'd and tyranniz'd o- 
ver by the Devil, and his ſubordinate Angels and Dæmons, to whom all their 
Idolatrous Worſhip did ultimately belong. And the Scripture ſeems to me alſo 
to imply, that while /rae/ was under the care of the Meſſias himſelf, the Son 
of God, all theſe Idolatrous Nations were committed to no higher Protectors 
than Inferior Angels, whoſe Powers were finite and limited, and who, by con- 
ſequence, were not always equally able to preſerve them from the ſnares and 
miſeries of thoſe Wicked Spirits. This appears to have been the unhappy ſtate 
of the Heathen World, both before and fince the ſeparation of the Nation of the 
eus for a peculiar People. So that 'tis no wonder that the wiſeſt of the latter 
Heathen Sages were fo uncertain about the Nature of God and his Attributes, a- 
bout the Being and the Evidences of his Providence, and about the nature and 
certainty of the Rewards and Punithments of the other World. Concerning which 
unfathomable depths of the Divine Providence, and unſearchable Secrets of the 
Divine Conduct, I believe no mortal can at preſent, till he day of the revelation 
of the righteous judgment of God, give a ſatisfactory account. But then if we 
caſt our Eyes on the Nation of the Fews, and trace the Circumſtances of that 

| wonderful 


* See Bi/pop Sherlock's laſt Diſſertation concerning Prophecy ; <vherein a moſt judicious account is given of this Pre- 
dition before us: from whence 1 defire this Expoſitian of mine may be improved and correzted. 
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wonderful Er from their firſt original to this very day, we ſhall ſoon find Wursron 


| an amazing difference in the Conduct of the Almighty ; and immediately diſ-  YY 


cover a ſtrange concern for, and continual Providence over themall along, We 

ſhall ſoon be forc'd to confeſs that, In Jury was God moſt certainly known, pen 

and his Name was molt juſtly great in 1/rae/, and that this lingle Nation was 

ſo particularly under a Theocracy, the Divine Immediate Government by the 

Meſſias the viſible God of T/rael, and had ſuch viſible ſtanding Memorials of the 

Care and Providence of God over the Affairsof Mankind as could not be doubted 

or diſputed by any who made a due enquiry into their Hiſtory. And as this 

Government in general is a moſt evident Argument of a peculiar Providence o- 

ver them, ſo is it alſo a wonderful confirmation of the certainty of Prophetick 

Inſpiration. For, as I am now to ſhew, God did at firſt moſt plainly and fre- 

quently promiſe and foretel that he would always take this Nation under his 

eſpecial Care, that they ſhould be the Portion of the great Meſſias; and his 

Lot and Poſſeſſion in a peculiar manner; that fo long as they ſhould obſerve the 

Laws given them by Moſes, they ſhould enjoy all kinds of Temporal Security, 

Peace and Happineſs in their own land: that in that caſe no Foreign Nation 

ſhould covet their land or attempt to ſeize upon it, tho' they left it ex- 

pos'd to them thrice every year, at their going up to Feruſalem to their three 

famous annual feſtivals: But that, if they prov'd diſobedient to thoſe Laws of 

God, and fell into the Idolatry and Wickedneſs of the Neighbour Nations, God 

would ſend all forts of Judgments upon them ; would plague them with War, 

Famine, and Peſtilence, until they were deſtroy'd ; and would ſend the mite- 

rable remains of them to be Captives and Slaves in Foreign Countries; yet ſo, 

that whenever they became truly penitent, and return'd heartily to the Wor- 

ſhip and obedience of the true God, their Prayers thould be heard, and they 

ſhould be reſtor'd again to their own land, and enjoy their former proſperity 

there to the end of the World. And, as I ſhall ſhew, that God did foretel 

theſe things plainly and frequently in the moſt ancient times, ſo ſhall I alſo ſhew, 

that the ſame God has fulfill'd and accompliſh'd thoſe Predictions all along the 

ſucceeding Ages, even to this very day; and fo ſhall leave you to obſerve now 

exactly the preſent State of the Fews in this their grand diſperſion does anſwer 

to, and verify the oldeſt Prophecies of that Nation, which we meet with in the 

Sacred Writings. To omit therefore in this place the Promiſes and Prophecies, 

deliver'd to their famous Progenitors Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, as having ta- 

ken ſome account of them formerly, I ſhall begin with the Exodus out of A- 

Ot. In the 34 Month from which Epocha, Moſes went up unto God, ond the Exod. nix 

Lord called unto him out of mount Sinai, ſaying, Thus ſhalt ihou fay to the houſe > 5 4» 

of Jacob, and tell the children of Tſrael; Ye have ſeen what I did unto the H- *. Joſ. 

gyptians, and how bear you on eagles wings, and brought you unto my ſelf. Now **il. 15, 

therefore if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye ſhall be . By 

a peculiar treaſure unto me above all people: for all the earth is mine. And 1—9. 

ye ſhall be unto me a kingdom of prieſts, and an holy nation. And ſoon af- 

terward, The Lord ſaid, Behold, I make a covenant : before all thy people Twill xxxiv. 10. 

do marvels, ſuch as have not been done in all the earth, nor in any nation: and 

all the people amongſt which thou art ſhall ſee the work of the Lord: for it is a 

terrible thing that I will do with thee. And again a little after at large in the 

20th Chapter of Leviticus, which is too long to be here repeated, I ſhall ſe- 

lect ſome paſſages only. I ye walk in my ſtatutes, and keep my commandments, ver. 3. Oc. 

and do them; Then I will give you rain in due ſeaſon, and the land ſhall yield her 

mncreaſe, and the trees of the field ſhall yield their fruit; And your threſhing 
ball reach unto the vintage, and the vintage ſhall reach unto the ſowing time: 

and ye ſhall eat your bread to the full, and dwell in your land ſafely. And T will 

give peace in the land, and ye ſhall lie down, and none ſhall make you afraid : 
and Iwill rid evil beaſts out of the land, neither ſhall the ſword go through your 
land. And ye ſhall chaſe your enemies, and they ſhall fall before you by the ſword. 
And five of you ſhall chaſe an hundred, and an hundred of you ſhall put te. 


n thou- 


ſand to flight : and your enemies ſhall fall before you by the feeord. For I will have 
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Wursrox reſpect unto you, and make you fruitful, and multiply you, and eſtabliſh my co- 
74 venant with you, —* But if'v will not hearken unto me, and will not do all theſi 
Sc. commandments; And if ye ſhall deſpiſe my ftatutes, or if your ſoul abhor my judg- 
= ments, fo that ye will not do all my commandments, but that ye break my covenant : 

T alſo will do this unto you, I will appoint over you terror, conſumption, and 

the burning-ague, that ſhall conſume the eyes, and cauſe ſorrow of heart: and 

ve ſhall ſow your ſeed in vain, for your enemies ſhall eat it. And I will ſet my 

face againſt you, and ye ſhall be flain before your enemies : they that hate you ſhall 

reign over you, and ye ſhall flee when none purſueth you. And if ye will not 

be reformed by me by theſe things, but will walk contrary unto me: Then will I 

alſo walk contrary unto you, and will puniſh you yet ſeven times for your fins : 

And Iwill bring a ſword upon you, that ſhall avenge the quarrel of my covenant : 

and when ye are gathered together within your cities, I will ſend the peſtilence 
among you; and ye ſhall be delivered into the hand of the enemy.— And J will 

make your cities waſte, and bring your ſunctuaries unto deſolation, and Iwill not 

ſmell the favor of your ſweet odours: And I will bring the land into deſolation : 

and your enemies which dwell therein, ſhall be aſtoniſhed at it. And I will ſcat- 

ter you among the heathen, and will draw out a ſword after you : and your land 

ſhall be deſolate, and your cities waſte, — And ye ſhall periſh among the heathen, 

and the land of your enemies ſhall eat you up. And they that are left of you ſball 
pine away in their iniquity, in your enemies lands; and 1 5 in the iniquities of 

their fathers ſhall they pine away with them. I, they ſhall confeſs their iniqui- 

ty, and the iniquity of their fathers, with their treſpaſs which they treſpaſſed 

againſt me; and that I alſo have walked contrary unto them, and have brought 

them into the land of their enemies; if that their uncircumciſed hearts be humbled, 

and they then accept of the puniſhment of their iniquity ; Then will Tremember my co- 

venant with Jacob, and alſo my covenant with Iſaac, and alſo my covenant with A. 

braham ill I remember ; and Iwill remember the land. — hen they be in the land 

of their enemies, I will not caſt them away, neither will T abhor them, to deſtroy them 

utterly, and to break my covenant with them: for Tam the Lord their God. Thus 

allo in particular, God threatned the whole murmuring and diſobedient Gene- 

ration of the T/raelites, which came out of Egypt, and being diſcourag'd by 10 

of the 12 Meſſengers, which were ſent to ſpy out the land of Canaan, refuſed 

Numb. to go againſt their Enemies at the Divine command: All thoſe men which have 
xiv. 22, ſeen my glory, and my miracles which I did in Egypt, and in the wilderneſs, and 
WO have tempted me now theſe ten times, and have not hearkened to my voice; Surely 
11, 12. they ſhall not ſee the land which ] fware unto their fathers, neither ſhall any of 
Dauben ge them that provoke me, ſee it : But my ſervant Caleb, becauſe he had another ſp1- 
Pl. xev. Fit with him, and hath followed me fully, him will I bring into the land where- 
10,1. zwnto he went , and his ſeed ſhall poſſeſs it.—— How long ſhall I bear with this e- 
| vil generation, which murmur againſt me? I have heard the murmurings of the 
children of Iſrael, which they murmur againſt me. Say unto them, As IT live, 

faith the Lord, as ye have ſpoken in my ears, ſo will T do to you : Your carcaſ- 

ſes ſhall fall in this wilderneſs; and all that were numbred of you, according to 

your whole number, from twenty years old and upward, which have murmured a- 

gainſt me, doubtleſs ye ſhall not come into the land, which I hte to make you 

dwell therein; fave Caleb the ſon of Fephunneh, and Fofhua the ſon of Nun. 

But your little ones, which ye ſaid ſhould be a prey, them will I bring in, and 

they ſhall know the land which ye have deſpiſed, But as for you, your carcaſſes 

they ſhall fall in the wilderneſs. And your children fhall wander in the wilderneſs 

forty years, and bear your whoredoms, until your carcaſſes be waſted in the wil- 
derneſs. After the number of the days in which ye ſearched the land, even forty 

days, each day for a year, ſhall you bear your iniquities, even forty years; and 

ve /ball be ſenſible of my vengeance. I the Lord have ſaid, IT will ſurely do it un- 

to all this evil congregation, that are gathered together againſt me : in this wit- 
derneſs they ſhall be conſumed, and there they jhall die. And the very ſame Pro- 

miſes and Threatenings are repeated 40 years after in the Book of Deuteronomy, 


and commonly with ſome conſiderable addition, and more emphatically, Hear 
I the. ſome 
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ſome of them and thereby judge of the reſt. b Zen thou foalt beget children, Wusron 

and childrens children, and ſhalt have remained long in the land, and ſhall cor- FN 

rupt your ſelves, and make a graven image, or the likeneſs of any thing, and 2;, Sc. 

ſhall do evil in the fight of the Lord thy God, to provoke him to anger, I call  v- 29» 

heaven and earth to witneſs againſt you this day, that ye ſhall ſoon utterly periſh Sc. vii. 

from off” the land whereunto you go over fordan to poſſeſs it, ye ſpall not prolong "9, 20- 

your days upon it, but ſhall utterly be deft royed : And the Lord ſhall ſcatter you xvi. 9. 

among the nations, and ye ſhall be left few in number among the heathen, abi 19: 

ther the Lord ſhall lead you. And there ye ſhall ſerve gods, the work of mens hands, 

wood and ſtone, which neither jce, nor hear, nor eat, nor ſmell. But if from thence 

thou ſhalt ſeek the Lord thy God thou ſhalt find him, if thou feek him 1th all thy 

heart, and with all thy ſoul : when thou art in tribulation, and all theſe things 

are come uon thee, even in the laſt days, if thou turn to the Lord thy God, and 

ſhall be obedient unto his voice; (For the Lord thy God is a merciful God,) He 

will not forfake thee, neither deſtroy thee, nor forget the Covenant of thy fathers, 

which he ſware unto them. — Know therefore this day, and conſider it in thine 

heart, that the Lord he is God in heaven above, and upon the earth beneath; 

there is none elſe. Thou ſhalt keep therefore his flatutes, ond his commandments, 

which I command thee this day, that it may go well with thee, and thy children 

after thee, and that thou mayeſt prolong thy days upon the land, which the Lord 

thy God giveth thee for ever. And again, I ſhall come to paſs if ve hearken to vii 12, Se., 

theſe judgments, and keep, and do them, that the Lord thy God ſhall keep unto 

thee the covenant and the mercy which be faware unto thy fathers: And he will 

love thee, and bleſs thee, and multiply thee ; he will alſo bleſs the fruit of thy 

womb, and the fruit of thy land, thy corn, and thy wine, and thine ovl, the 11> 

creaſe of thy kine, and the flocks of thy ſheep, in the land which be ſware unto 

thy fathers to give thee. Thou ſhalt be bleſſed above all people; there ſhall not be 

male or female barren among you or among your cattle, And to conclude this 

head with that eſpecial and almoſt incredible Promiſe before hinted, relating to 

the three Annual Feaſts of this Nation, Thrice in the year ſhall all thy males appear Fx. xxxiv. 

before the Lord God, the God of Iſrael. For I will caſt out the nations before thee, *% + 

and enlarge thy borders: Neither ſhall any man defire thy land, when thou ſhalt 

go to appear before the Lord thy God thrice in the year. Theſe are ſome of the 

numerous and moſt expreſs Prophecies, the Promiſes and the Threatenings, con- 

cerning the future ftate of the //raelites, deliver'd to long fince as the days of 

Moſes, much above 3000 years ago; without quoting the moſt famous of them 

all, contain'd in that wonderful Chapter the 25% of Deuteronomy, and indeed 

thence to the end of the Song of Maſes in the 32d Chapter, as being much too 

large to be intirely tranſcrib'd, and yet much too ſolemn and remarkable to be 

partially repreſented ; and therefore to be only recommended to the private pe- 

ruſal of the Inquiſitive. I ſhall therefore now proceed to the Completion of 

theſe ſurprizing and molt Ancient Predictions, and, to omit the more occaſio- 

nal and particular Mercies and Judgments, as in the cafe of the Golden Calf, of 

Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, of Baal Peor, and the like; and to confine my 

ſelf to more publick and national Occurrences, I ſhall endeavour to trace this 

Pcople all along the Ancient Hiſtories, and all along demonitrate the exact ful- 

filling of theſe Prophecies relating to them, from the time of their Original 

Delivery to this very day. And firſt as to the Completion of tat Threaten- 

ing before-mention'd, that the intire Murmuring and Diſobedient Generation, 

which were 20 years old at the Exodus out of Egypt, ſhould periſh all of them 

in the Wilderneſs, and none of them but Caleb and Joſbua, ſhould enter into 

the land of Promiſe, we have it more than once exprelly obſerv'd by the Sa- 

cred Hiſtorian : Theſe are they, ſays Moſes, that were numbred in the plain of Numb. 

Moab, by forden, near Fericho : But among theſe there was not a man of them xi 63 

whom Moſes and Aaron the prieſt numbred, when they numbred the children of © : 

Hrael in the wilderneſs of Sinai. For the Lord had ſaid of them, they ſhall ſurely 

die in the wilderneſs: And there was not left a man of them, fave Caleb the Son 

of fephunneh, and Joſhua the Son of Nun, And again a little after, And the v 15, 
. | | Lord“? 
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Wrox Lord's anger was kindled againſt Iſrael, and he made them wander in the wil- 
derneſs forty years, until all the generation that had done evil in the fight of the 

Deut. ii. Lord was conſumed. And again, The ſpace in which we came from Kadeſh-bar- 
1415,16. 7%, until we were come over the brook of Zered was thirty-eight years ; until 
all the generation of the men of war were waſted out from among the hoſt, as the 

Lord aware unto them: For indeed the hand of the Lord was againſt them to de- 

ftroy them from among the hoſt, until they were conſumed. So it came to paſs 

when all the men of war were conſumed, and dead from among the people, that 

the Lord ſpake unto me, &c. Nay ſo remarkably was this Prophecy fulfill'd, and 

ſo eminent was the ſudden and untimely death of that wicked Generation, that, 

if the Title of the goth Palm be to be rely'd on, which informs us, that tis / 

Prayer of Moſes the man of God, we can ſuppoſe no otherwiſe but that it was 

a doleful Lamentation of Moſes on this very occaſion ; when theſe Maelites 

Ver. 7— were conſumed by God's anger, and by his wrath were they troubled : and when the 
25 days of their years were but threeſcore years and ten, and if by reaſon of ſtrength they 
were ſometimes fourſcore years, yet was that their comparative ſtrength but labour 

and ſorrow ; ſo ſoon were they cut off, and fled away. After the death of Me/es, 

Joſ. xxiv. and for a conſiderable ſpace longer, while, as the Scripture informs us, 1/rae/ 
der ſudg .. ſerved the Lord all the days of Foſhua, and all the days of the elders that out- 
7. * lived Joſhua, tis a wonder to obſerve how ſucceſsful and victorious, how proſ- 
perous and flouriſhing a Nation they were! To omit the particulars of their 
Victories over the Canaanites, which you have at large in the Book of Joſhua 

and the firſt Chapter of Judges; let us hear the Reflection of the Sacred Hiſtory 

Joſ. xxi. it ſelf upon this Period, or part of it. And the Lord gave unto Tſrael all that 
43:44» 45. land which he ſware to give unto their fathers, and they poſſeſſed it and dwelt 
therein: And the Lord gave them reſt round about, according to all that he ſware 

unto their fathers; and there flood not a man of all their enemies before them, the 

Lord delivered all their enemies into thetr hand : There failed not ought of any 

good thing which the Lord had ſpoken unto the houſe of Iſrael : all came to paſs. 

And to the ſame purpoſe ſays Joſhua himſelf to them, in his famous exhorta- 

xii. 14. tion a little before his death, Behold this day Jam going the way of all the earth; 
and ye know in all your hearts, and in all your fouls, that not one thing hath 


failed of all the good things, which the Lord your God ſpake concerning you, all 


are come to paſs unto you ; not one thing hath failed thereof. But then as the 
Almighty was exact in the performances of his gracious Promiſes to this Nation, 
while they retain'd the Worſhip of the one true God, and preſerv'd their re- 
verence for the Law of Moſes ; ſo was he as punctual in the Execution of his ſe- 
vere Threatenings upon 'em, as ſoon as they renounc'd his Worſhip and Service, 
and were prevail'd upon to embrace the Idolatry and Wickedneſs of the Neigh- 
Ver. 10, bour Nations. Thus in the very ſecond Chapter of the Book of Judges, There 
hs aroſe another generation which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had 


done for Iſrael : And the Children of Iſrael did evil in the fight of the Lord, and 


ſerved Baalim. And they forſook the Lord God of their fathers, which brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the gods of the people that 
were round about them, and bowed themſelves unto them, and provoked the Lord 
to anger. And they forſook the Lord, and ſerved Baal, and Aſhteroth : And the 
anger of the Lord was hot againſt Iſrael, and he delivered them into the hands 
of ſpoilers, that ſpoiled them; and he fold them into the hands of their enemies 
round about; ſo that they could not any longer ſtand before their enemies: Mi- 
ther ſoever they went out, the hand of the Lord was againſt them for evil, as the 
Lord had ſaid, and as the Lord had ſworn unto them; and they were greatly di- 
ſtreſſed. And when, upon the Repentance and Prayers of the 1/rae/ites, God 


at any time raiſed them up Judges and Deliverers, and reſtor'd their Common- - 


wealth, and their happineſs during the life of ſuch Judges, and upon their death, 

as was the uſual caſe, they return'd to their former Idolatry and Diſobedience, 

God as certainly return'd to the execution of his Threatenings againſt them. For 

Judgiii.7, inſtance, The children of Iſrael did evil in the fight of the Lord, and forgat the 

8, 9. Lord their God, and ſerved Baalim and the groves: Therefore the anger A 
or 
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Lord was hot againſt Iſract, and he ſold them into the hand of Cuſhan riſhathaim Wulst on 
King of Meſopotamia ; and the children of Tſrael ſerved Cuſhan riſbathaim eight NY 
years. And when the children of Ijrael cried unto the Lord, the Lord raiſed up 

a deliverer to the children of Iſrael, who delivered them, even Othntel the ſon of 
Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother. For another inſtance immediately after, And ſudg i. 
the children of Tjrael did evil again in the fight of the Lord, andthe Lordſtrengthned ©. 
Eglon King of Moab againſt Iſrael, becauſe they had done evil in the fight of the 
Lord. — So the children of Hrael ſerved Eglon the King of Moab erghteen years. 

But when the children of Iſrael cried unto the Lord, the Lord raiſed them up a deli- 

verer, Ehud the ſon of Gera, a Benjamite. And the caſe was the ſame in the ſla- 

veries under 28 King of Canaan, under the Midianites, under the Philiſtines, 

and under the children of Ammon, and in the deliverances by Deborah, and 
Barak, by Gideon, by Jephtba, and by Sampſon : a particular account of 

all which you have in the Book of Judges. And ſo far we have ſeen a moſt 
accurate and quick performance of the promiſes, and the execution of the 
Threatnings beforemention'd ; namely during all that time while the 1/r-ae/:tes 

were more directly and immediately under a Theocracy, or while they own'd 
themſelves the proper ſubjects of the God of 7/rael, as their only legal King 
and Governor. But then upon that great change in the Conſtitution of that 1 Sam.viii 
nation, by the 1/raelites obſtinate Reſolution of having a King ſet over them, Poe 15 
and of being governed after the manner of other Nations round about them; 
the Almighty ſeems to me to have a little alter'd his meaſures, as to his Pro- 
vidence over this People, and as to the fulſilling the Predictions, of which I am 

now diſcourſing; I mean, that whereas before he rewarded and puniſh'd 7m- 
mediately, and fo by ſmaller and frequenter puniſhments reduc'd them back to 

their Duty ; he now permitted them to go on /onger in their idolatrous and 
wicked Courſes, c' er he {ent his great and remarkable Judgments upon them; 

ſtill aſſuring and cautioning them by his Prophets, that if they went on to fill 

up the meaſure of their Iniquities, God would be, as the flower, fo the ſurer 

and ſeverer in his Vengeance upon them. Accordingly, after the wicked and 

uneaſy Reign of Saul, and his rejection for his Diſobedience, and after the re- 

ligious and molt proſperous Reign of David, Solomon arrives at the Throne: And 

after a religious flouriſhing and peaceable beginning of a Reign, he moſt unfor- 
tunately is drawn to idolatry in his old Age: For it came to paſs when Solomon King. vi. 
was old that his wives turned away his heart after other gods And Solomon * 
went after Aſhtoreth the goddeſs of the Zidonians, and after Milcom the abomi- 

nation of the Ammonites : And Solomon did evil in the fight of the Lord ——Then 

did Solomen build an high place for Chemoſb the abomination of Moab, in the hill 

that is before Jeruſalem; and jor Molech the abomination of the children of Am- 

mon; And likewiſe did he for all his ſtrange wives, which burnt incenſe, and ſa— 
crificed unto their gods: And the Lord was angry with Solomon, and faid unte 
Solomon, Foraſmuch as this 1s done of thee, and thou haſt not kept my covenant, 

and my ſtatutes which I have commanded thee, I will ſurely rend the kingdom from 

thee, and will give it to thy ſervant. And accordingly God, as a ſad judgment 

on a wicked Nation, ſet up Feroboam the Son of Nebat over ten of the Tribes of A, 


_ rael, leaving only two Tribes to the poſterity of Solomon and by fo fatal a diviſion 


of the Nation laida foundation for many ſore Wars and Calamities all along after- 

wards : Till at length all the Kings of 7/-ael, proving wicked Idolaters, and man 

of the Kings of Fudah, nay all of them, after the death of good Fo/i2h, proving ſo 

alſo, God, to fulfill his ancient Predictions and Threatenings, Denounces and Exe- 

cutes upon both Kingdoms, a much more laſting and ſevere Vengeance than ever 

before; and delivers them into the hands of their Enemies, who carried them cap- 

tive out of their own Land; and ſo expos d them to all the innumerable Miſeries of Sc 2King, 
an exil'd, deſpis d, and wandring People. Shalmanezer King of Aſ/jria carrying w. 6. — 
Captive the ten Tribes; and Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon doing the fame by 13 EY 5 
the two Ttibes which remain'd; and ſoon after carrying off alſo thoſe poor Reliques 8 
of the ten Tribes, which till that time had remain'd in their own Land: Of both 


which Captivities a more full account will be given in its due place hereafter, in 
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WurTon Lord's anger was kindled againſt Iſrael, and he made them wander in the wil- 
SV derneſs forty years, until all the generation that had done evil in the fight of the 
Deut. ii. Lord a conſumed. And again, The ſpace in which we came from Kadeſh-bar- 
1415,16. ea, until we were come over the brook of Zered was thirty-eight years ; until 
all the generation of the men of war were waſted out from among the hoſt, as the 

Lord fware unto them: For indeed the hand of the Lord was againſt them to de- 

ftroy them from among the hoſt, until they were conſumed. $9 it came to paſs 

when all the men of war were conſumed, and dead from among the people, that 

the Lord ſpake unto me, &c. Nay ſo remarkably was this Prophecy fulfill'd, and 

ſo eminent was the ſudden and untimely death of that wicked Generation, that, 

if the Title of the got P/a/m be to be rely'd on, which informs us, that tis 1 
Prayer of Moſes the man of God, we can ſuppoſe no otherwiſe but that it was 

a doleful Lamentation of Moſes on this very occaſion ; when theſe 1/raelites 

Ver. ;— were conſumed by God's anger, and by his wrath were they troubled : and when the 
95 days of their years were but threeſcore years and ten, and if by reaſon of ſtrength they 
were ſometimes four ſcore years, yet was that their comparative firength but labour 

and ſorrow ; ſo ſoon were they cut off, and fled away, After the death of Mo/es, 

Jol. xxiv. and for a conſiderable ſpace longer, while, as the Scripture informs us, 1/rae! 
due hudg i ſerved the Lord all the days of Joſhua, and all the days of the elders that out- 
7. lived Joſbua; tis a wonder to obſerve how ſucceſsful and victorious, how proſ- 
perous and flouriſhing a Nation they were! To omit the particulars of their 
Victories over the Canaanites, which you have at large in the Book of Toſbua 

and the firſt Chapter of Judges; let us hear the Reflection of the Sacred Hiſtory 

Joſ. xxi. it ſelf upon this Period, or part of it. And the Lord gave unto Iſracl all that 
73,44 45. land which he ſware to give unto their fathers, and they poſſeſſed it and dwelt 
therein: And the Lord gave them reſt round about, according to all that he ſware 

 wnto their fathers; and there flood not a man of all their enemies before them, the 

Lord delivered all their enemies into their hand : There failed not ought of any 

good thing which the Lord had ſpoken unto the houſe of Iſrael : all came to paſs. 

And to the ſame purpoſe ſays Jeſbua himſelf to them, in his famous exhorta- 

xxii. 14. tion a little before his death, Behold this day I am going the way of all the earth ; 
and ye know in all your hearts, and in all your ſouls, that not one thing hath 


failed of all the good things, which the Lord your God ſpake concerning you, all 


are come to paſs unto you ; not one thing hath failed thereof. But then as the 
Almighty was exact in the performances of his gracious Promiſes to this Nation, 
while they retain'd the Worſhip of the one true God, and preſerv'd their re- 
verence for the Law of Moſes; ſo was he as punctual in the Execution of his ſe- 
vere Threatenings upon 'em, as ſoon as they renounc'd his Worſhip and Service, 
and were prevail'd upon to embrace the Idolatry and Wickedneſs of the Neigh- 
Ver. 10, bour Nations. Thus in the very ſecond Chapter of the Book of Judges, There 
We. aroſe another generation which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had 
done for Iſrael : And the Children of Iſrael did evil in the fight of the Lord, and 
ſerved Baalim. And they forſook the Lord God of their fathers, which brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the gods of the people that 
were round about them, and bowed themſelves unto them, and provoked the Lord 
to anger. And they forſook the Lord, and ſerved Baal, and Aſhteroth : And the 
anger of the Lord was hot againſt Iſrael, and he delivered them into the hands 
of ſpoilers, that ſpoiled them ; and he ſold them into the hands of their enemies 
round about; ſo that they could not any longer ſtand before their enemies: Mi- 
ther ſoever they went out, the hand of the Lord was againſt them for evil, as the 
Lord had ſaid, and as the Lord had ſworn unto them; and they were greatly di- 
ſtreſſed. And when, upon the Repentance and Prayers of the 1/rae/ites, God 


at any time raiſed them up Judges and Deliverers, and reitor'd their COmmon- 


wealth, and their happineſs during the life of ſuch Judges, and upon their death, 
as was the uſual caſe, they return'd to their former Idolatry and Diſobedience, 
God as certainly return'd to the execution of his Threatenings againſt them. For 
Judg.ii.7, inſtance, The children of Iſrael did evil in the fight of the Lord, and forgat the 
8, 9. Lord their God, and ſerved Baalim and the groves: Therefore the anger of thc 
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Tord was hot againſt Tſracl, and he ſold them into the hand of Cuſhan riſhathaim me 
King of Meſopotamia ; and the children of 1ſrael ſerved Cuſhan riſrathaim eight 


years. And when the children of Ijrael cried unto the Lord, the Lord raiſed up 
a deliverer to the children of 1ſrael, who delivered them, even Othniel the ſon of 


Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother. For another inſtance immediately after, And Judg. ii. 


the children of Iſrael did evil again in the fight of the Lord, andthe Lordſtrengthned 
Eglon King of Moab againſt Iſrael, becauſe they had done evil in the fight of the 
Lord. — So the children of Iſrael ſerved Eglon the King of Moab erghteen years. 
But when the children of Iſrael cried unto the Lord, the Lord raiſed them up a deli- 
verer, Ehud the ſon f Gera, a Benjamite. And the caſe was the ſame in the ſla- 
veries under 2 King of Canaan, under the Midianites, under the Philiſtines, 
and under the children of Ammon, and in the deliverances by Deborah, and 
Barak, by Gideon, by Fephtha, and by Sampſon : a particular account of 
all which you have in the Book of Judges. And fo far we have ſeen a moſt 


I2, Sc. 


accurate and quich performance of the promiſes, and the execution of the 


Threatnings beforemention'd ; namely during all that time while the 1/-ae/:tes 
were more directly and immediately under a Theocracy, or while they own'd 
themſelves the proper ſubjects of the God of 7/rael, as their only legal King 
and Governor, But then upon that great change in the Conſtitution of that 
nation, by the Vraelites obſtinate Reſolution of having a King ſet over them, 
and of being governed after the manner of other Nations round about them ; 
the Almighty ſeems to me to have a little alter'd his meaſures, as to his Pro- 
vidence over this People, and as to the fuliilling the Predictions, of which I am 
now diſcourſing; I mean, that whereas before he rewarded and puniſh'd in- 
mediately, and ſo by ſmaller and frequenter puniſhments reduc'd them back to 
their Duty; he now permitted them to go on longer in their idolatrous and 
wicked Courſes, e'er he {ent his great and remarkable Judgments upon them; 
ſtill aſſuring and cautioning them by his Prophets, that if they went on to fill 
up the meaſure of their Iniquities, God would be, as the flower, fo the ſurer 
and ſeverer in his Vengeance upon them. Accordingly, after the wicked and 
uneaſy Reign of Saul, and his rejection for his Diſobedience, and after the re- 
ligious and molt proſperous Reign of David, Solomon arrives at the Throne : And 


1 Sam. viii 
& Kii. 12, 


13,17, 19. 


after a religious flouriſhing and peaceable beginning of a Reign, he molt unfor- 


tunately is drawn to idolatry in his old Age: For it came to paſs when Solomon 
was old that his wives turned away his heart after other gods 
went after Aſhtoreth the goddeſs of the Zidomans, and after Milcom the abomi- 
nation of the Ammonites : And Solomon did evil in the fight of the Lord ——Then 
did Solomen build an high place for Chemoſb the abomination of Moab, in the hill 
that is before Jeruſalem; and for Molech the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon; And likewiſe did he for all his ſtrange wives, which burnt incenſe, and /[a- 
crificed unto their gods: And the Lord was angry with Solomon, and ſaid unte 
Solomon, Foraſmuch as this 1s done of thee, and thou haſt not kept my covenant, 
and my ſtatutes which ] have commanded thee, Iwill ſurely rend the kingdom from 
thee, and will give it to thy ſervant. And accordingly God, as a fad judgment 


And Solomon . 


1King. vi. 
WT. 


on a wicked Nation, ſet up Feroboam the Son of Nebat over ten of the Tribes of //- 


rael, leaving only two Tribes to the poſterity of So/omon : and by ſo fatal a diviſion 
of the Nation laida foundation for many ſore Wars and Calamities all along after- 
wards : Till at length all the Kings of 1/-ael, proving wicked Idolaters, and man 

of the Kings of Fudah, nay all of them, after the death of good Fofirh, proving ſo 
alſo, God, to fulfill his ancient Predictions and Threatenings, Denounces and Exe- 
cutesupon both Kingdoms, a much more laſting and ſevere Vengeance than ever 
before; and delivers them into the hands of their Enemies, who carried them cap- 
tive out of their own Land; and ſoexpos'd them to all the innumerable Miſeries of 
an exil'd, deſpis'd, and wandring People. Shalmanezer King of A{/yria carrying 
Captive the ten Tribes; and Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon doing the ſame by 
the two Ttibes which remain d; and ſoon after carrying off alſo thoſe poor Reliques 
of the ten Tribes, which till that time had remain'd in their own Land : Of both 


which Captivities a more full account will be given in its due place hereafter, in 
r Nnnn 


caſe 


See 2 King. 
XVII. 6. 
23. & xviii. 
10, 11,12. 


822 The Accompliſhment of 


WutrsTox Caſe I be oblig'd to treat of thoſe later Prophecies in the Series of my future Diſ- 
WYY courſes. But now I have brought the Hiſtory of the Jeu down to theſe famous 
Captivities, give me leave to introduce a Collateral Teſtimony, for the known 
Accompliſhment of theſe ancient Prophecies all along till that time: It is 
contain'd in the words of Achior, who in the Book of Judith, was the General 

of the Ammonites, in the Expedition of Holophernes againſt Fudea ; which 

Se: Egay Hiſtory is very remarkable; and belonged plainly to the latter end of Darius 
T. . 5 Hyſtaſpis King of Perſia: For when this Achior, General of the Ammonites, 
260, 261, was requir'd to give his Advice about this War of Holophernes, or his Maſter 
- _ Darius agaĩnſt the Jews, he ſpeaks thus, 2 I hilſt they finned not before their Cod 
129, 130. they proſpered, becauſe the God that hateth iniquity was with them: But when 
* Judith v. they departed from the way which he appointed them, they were deſtroyed in many 
2 FE battels very ſore, and were led captives into a land that was not theirs, and the 
temple of their god was caſt to the ground, and their cities were taken by the e- 
nemies. But now are they returned to their God, and are come up from the places 

where they were ſcatter'd, and have poſſeſſed Jeruſalem where their ſanctuary is, 

and are ſeated in the Hill-Countrey ; for it was deſolate, Now therefore, my Lord 

and Governor, if there be any error in this people, and they ſin againſt their God, let 

us conſider, and this ſhall be thetr ruin ; and let us go up, for we ſhall overcome them. 

But if there be no iniquity in their nation, let my Lord now paſs by, left their Lord 

defend them, and their God be for them, and we become à reproach before all the 

world, So famous it ſeems, and ſo known in thoſe days, was the diſtinguiſhing 
Providence of God towards the Few:/b Nation; and ſo certainly did even By- 
{tanders expect Mercies or Judgments upon them, according to their Obedience 

or Diſobedience to their God, the God of 1/rael; and according to thoſe ancient 
Promiſes and Threats, which had {till aſſur' d them of ſuch a Conduct of the Al- 
mighty to them. But to go on with the Hiſtory and Circumſtances of the Fes af- 

ter the Aſſyrian and Babylonian Captivities : As to which it appears, that the body 

of the ten Tribes, which had for ſo many Generations already been generally 

given to Idolatry, even during their Continuance in their own Land, did imme- 
diately, upon their Deportation, intirely ſink into a compliance with the Hea- 

then Worſhip, without any repenting or returning to the true God, till this ve- 

ry day; and are accordingly, to this very day, under the miſeries of that great 
Diſperſion, ſo as not at preſent to be diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of the Heathen 
World. It alſo appears that the main part of the two Tribes, and ſome leſſer parts 

of the ten Tribes, even all that left off Idolatry, and undertook the Worſhip of the 

true God, were, by the wonderful Providence of God,and the Decrees of Cyrus,and 

others the Kings of Per/ia, reſtor'd to their own Land; were permitted to rebuild 

their Temple, to reſettle their ancient Worſhip, and to govern themſelves by their 

own Laws. And 'tis a remarkable accident or providence to this part of the Fews/h 
Nation, that this Baby/onz/þ Captivity was ſo ſanctified to them, that they never at- 

ter were liable to the Temptation of Idolatry ; which till that time had been the 

moſt prevailing Sin of all, and the main occaſion of their other Offences, and ſo of 

the ſeverity of God's Judgments to them. Upon this great Reformation therefore 

God, according to his ancient Promiſes, reſtores them to their own Land, re- 

ſettles them there, preſerves them, if not in a very flouriſhing, yet, for the main, 

in a very tolerable, and a very eligible State, during the Succeſſion of the Per- 

Fan, Grecian, and Roman Monarchies, till at length a corrupt Generation of 

the Scribes, Phariſees and Sadducees debauch'd their Principles, and their Man- 

ners at once; ſo that they were become capable of the vileſt of Crimes, even 

of the horrid Murder of the bleſſed Mefjas himſelf; and of the Perſecution of 

all his faithful and innocent Followers, For which enormous offences, with 

their other great and crying Sins, as our Bleſſed Lord expreſly foretold, they 

Luk, xxl. ſoon after Fell by the edge of the ſword, and were led away captive into all na- 
24- tions; and Feruſalem has been trodden down by the Gentiles, and is {till to be fo 
till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. And in what a miſerable ſtate they have 
been in this long Captivity, and upon what account ſo fad and laſting a Judg- 


ment has been inflicted on them, one need almoit only read the ancient Pre- 
| dictions 
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Scripture Prophecies, 323 
dictions in the Holy Bible, eſpecially that wonderful one in the 28" of Deute- Wnwron 
ronomy, to receive full ſatisfaction. Concerning which Chapter, I did at firſt . 
deſign chiefly to enlarge in this Argument, as being of all others the moſt re- 
markable : But my time failing me, I ſhall, as before, recommend it, with 
the excellent Comment of Bp. Patrick upon it, to your private Peruſal and 
Conſideration : Only begging leave to make one Obſervation, relating princi- 
pally to it, which I take to be of uncommon Importance, and ſuch as is ſuffi- 
cient to ſtartle the moſt obſtinate Unbeliever, and to ſatisfy him of the truth and 
certainty of this part, at leaſt, of the divinely inſpired Prophecies, contain'd in 
the Holy Scripture : and the Argument drawn from which, I challenge him, 
with all his malice, to anſwer to the ſatisfaction of his own Conſcience. As 
therefore God did all along, in the courſe of the {ſraelites obedience, perform 
one ſtanding and miraculous promiſe, v72z. preſerved them ſtill ſo by his Provi- 
dence, that none of their Enemies deſired their Land, or attempted to ſeize it, 
at the going up of their Males thrice every year to Jeruſalem ; ſo God threat- 
ned the 1/raelites with one calamity, ſo ſtrange and uncommon, that I verily 
believe it has never happen'd elſewhere, in the like Circumſtances, from the be- See m Ne 
ginning of the World to this day; and ſo may well be ſtil'd miraculous alſo: and j * 
yet was it over and over fulfill'd to the letter in the caſe of that Nation, to the 1 
ſurprize and abhorrence of all that heard it. I ſhall firſt give you this threatening 7-»- 
in the full words of Moſes, and then ſhew the ſad execution in the Authentick YE 3. 3. 
Hiſtories of the following Ages. In Leviticus tis deliver'd very briefly in theſe xxvi. 29. 
words, Ye ſhall eat the fleſh of your ſons, and the fleſh of your daughters ſhall ye 
eat, But in Deuteronomy, more largely, and more emphatically, Thou ſhalt eat xxviii. 
the fruit of thine own body, the fleſh of thy ſons and of thy daughters, which the 33-57" 
Lord thy God hath given thee, in the fiege, and in the ſtraitneſs wherewith thine 
enemies ſhall diſtreſs thee : So that the man that is tender among you, and very 
delicate, his eye ſhall be evil toward his brother, and toward the wife of his bo- 


ſom, and towards the remnant of his children which he ſhall leave: So that he 


will not give to any of them of the fleſh of his children whom he ſhall eat : be- 
cauſe he hath nothing left him in the ſiege, and in the ſtraitneſs wherewith thine 
enemies fhall diſtreſs thee in all thy gates. The tender and delicate woman among 
vou, which would not adventure to ſet the ſole of rot pr upon the ground for de- 

s the huſband of her boſom, 
and towards her ſon, and towards her daughter : For as to her young one that 
cometh out from betaween her feet, and her children which ſhe ſhall bear, fhe ſhall 
eat them for want of all things, ſecretly, in the fiege, and ſtraitneſs, wherewith 
thine enemy ſhall diſtreſs thee in thy gates. So far the Prophecy. Now as to the 
firſt Completion of it in Idolatrous Samaria, the Capital of the ten Tribes, Hear 
the ſacred Hiſtorian's account, when it was befieg'd by Benhadad King of Syria: 
As the King of Iſrael was paſſing by upon the wall, there cried a woman to him, 2 Kings vi. 


ſaying, Help my Lord, O King! And he ſaid, If the Lord do not help thee, 20 — 30. 


whence, ſhall I help thee; out of the barn-floor, or out of the wine-preſs? And 
the Kirke ſaid unto her what aileth thee? and fhe anſwered, This woman ſaid un- 


* 


to me, Give thy ſon, that we may eat him to day, and we will eat my {on to mor- 
row : So we botled my ſon, and did eat him; and I ſaid unto her on the next day, 


give thy ſon, that we may eat him; and ſhe hath hid her * And it came to 


paſs when the King heard the words of this woman, that he rent his clothes, and 


paſſed by upon the wall, and the people looked and behold he had ſackcloth within 


upon his fleſh. So much for the firſt Completion in Samaria. Whether the 
ſame was again fulfill'd at the famous ſiege of Samaria by Shalmanezer, when 
the ten Tribes were carried Captive, I cannot certainly tell ; becauſe we have no 
particular account of that Siege in the Sacred Hiſtory : Tho' truly the great and 2 Kings | 
unuſual length of it, of three full years, does make it very probable that it might 1 * 
be ſo at that time alſo, The next Completion was in Idolatrous Feruſalem, tage 
Capital of the two Tribes, when it was befieg'd by Nebuchadnezzar, at the Cap- 
tivity of thoſe two Tribes: Hear the moſt Authentick Witneſſes of this Fact, 
Baruch and Feremiab. The words of Baruch are theſe, To bring upon us great ii. 2, 3. 


I plagues, 
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Wursron plagues, ſuch as never happen d under the whole heaven, as it came to paſs in 
Jeruſalem, according to the things that were written in the law of Moſes, That 
a man ſhould eat the fleſh of his own ſon, and the fleſh of his own daughter. The 
am. i. 20. words of Jeremiah are theſe, Behold, O Lord, and confider to whom thou ha 
done this; ſhall the women eat their fruit, and children of a ſpan long? And a- 
iv. 10. gain, The hands of the pitiful women have ſodden their own children; they were 
their meat in the deſtruction of the daughter of my people. The other Comple- 
tion Was at the laſt moſt famous Siege and Deſtruction of Feruſalem by Titus 
De Bello Veſpaſian; and is well known from their Authentick Hiſtorian Fo/ephus, in his 
" Deſcription of the Jeriſh Wars: Where the Circumſtances were ſo exactly a- 
greeable to the words in Mo/es, that he muſt be a hardened Infidel indeed, that 
can deny it to be a moſt illuſtrious and aſtoniſhing inſtance of the ſeverity of the 
divine Juſtice, and Veracity of the divine Threatenings, with regard to the Few- 
Nation. I can hardly forbear tranſcribing this Hiſtory of Foſephus, it is fo 
ſtrange, and yet ſo ſolemnly atteſted, but that it is quite too large for this place. 
I hope ſuch as have not already ſeen, or not ſeriouſly remark'd it, will be per- 
{waded to conſult the Author himſelf, where they will meet with abundant ſa- 
tisfaction. What effect this laſt Obſervation will have on others I know not; 


but for my ſelf, I confeſs, it not only convinces, but aſtoniſbes, and amazes 
me at the ſame time. 


A Star XVI. Proputcy, Is that famous one of Balaam, which we meet with in 
_— 5 25 the Book of Numbers, Chap. 24h; and which is contained in theſe words, a7 wo:1/ 
ext of the advertiſe thee, ſpeaking to Balac King of Moab, what this people of Iſrael ſhall 
Jab do to thy people in the laſt days. —b I ſhall ſee Him, but not now ; 1 ſhall behold 
Ta, Him, but not nigh : there ſhall come a Star out of Facob, and a Scepter ſhall a- 
avoit an. rife out of Iſrael, and ſhall ſmite the corners of Moab, and deſtroy, or ſubdue, 
222 all the children of Sheth: And Edom ſhall be a poſſeſſion, Seir alſo ſhall be a 
An. 5. poſſeſſion for his enemies; and Iſrael ſhall do valiantly : Out of Facob ſhall come 
hs +: He that ſhall have Dominion, and ſhall deſtroy him that remaineth of the City. 
Aud when he looked on Amaleł, he took up his parable and ſaid, Amalek was the 
firſt of the nations, but his laſt end ſhall be that he periſh for ever. And he looked 
on the Kenites, and took up his Parable, and ſaid, Strong is thy dwelling place, 
and thou putteſt thy neſt in a rock : Nevertheleſs the Kenite ſhall be waſted. How 
long ſhall it be &er Afhur ſhall carry Thee away Captive? And he took up his 
Parable and ſaid, Alas who ſhall live after God doththis! And Ships ſhall come from 
the Coaſt of Cittim, and ſhall aſflict Afhur, and ſhall affli Eber; and he alſo ſhall pe- 
riſh for ever. Here we have a noble and an ancient Prediction indeed, relating to 
the remote ages of the World, and principally to the concluding age of it, the laſt 

days, or the days of the Meffias ; as Baalam expreſly declares at his entrance u 
on it. And indeed no clear and good ſence, can be made of the words of Ba- 
laam's Prophecy, without keeping cloſe to this Prophetick Sence of the /a/? days, 
and expounding them, as I think they ſignify every where elſe, the days of the 
Meſſias. For pray who, in the Language of the Prophets, is that great Per- 
ſon who is underſtood here, but not nam'd ? I ſhall ſee Him, I ſhail behold Him? 
P. 2 3. This way of ſpeaking is not ſeldom us'd elſewhere of the Meffas, as I have for- 
pie merly obſerv'd; but that 'tis us'd of any other Perſon I am not ſenſible. Or 
if we will look for any antecedent, who can He be but that promiſed Seed, 
See EJay which was to be over many waters, or to rule over many Nations? That great 
1.5 King which ſhould be higher than Agag, the King of the once moſt famous Na- 
p. 160, tion of the Amalekites? and whole kingdom ſhould be exalted, of whom Baalam 
161 | had been juſt before diſcourſing? e Who can that Perſon be that Baalam himſelf 
expected to ſee, and to behold, a long time after he was dead, but that great Re- 
Jobxix. deemer, whom Job alſo expected to ſee out of his own fleſh at the end of the 
) World? What eminent and remarkable City is here hinted at, without a Name, 
Apocxvii, but that greateſt of Cities, which in the days of the Meffas was to reign over the 
2M Kings of the earth, and, being without a Rival, is the only one fit to be thus 
Obery. decypher'd? What other King or Monarchy could ever pretend to rule over, or 
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ſubdue all tbe children of Sheth, or all mankind but the blefled Ae ia, himſelf? Warsrox 
And why does this and the like Prophecies ſtill ſpeak of a ſingle Perſon, of a 


particular King, and one diſtinct Seed in the ſingular number, it a ſuccefiion of 
ſeveral Kings, ſuch as David and Solomon, were all along intended? Theſe are 
all diſtinguiſhing Characters of the Perſon, and Times of the Meſſias; and, with- 
out great force and violence, cannot be expounded of any other : I know that 
David ſubdued the Moabites, and that, in one ſenſe or other, a Man of Wit 
may make ſhift to interpret ſome other parts of the Prophecy of ſuch ſmaller 
and prior Events: But then this can only be done of /ome parts, but not of o- 
thers; this kind of Expoſition is more jejune, and little; it does not ſuit with 
Prophetick Language and Contents elſewhere ; nor agree with the moſt Ancient 
Interpretations of the Fewi/hand Chriſtian Church. I ſhall therefore take leave 


to explain this noble Prophecy in the following Paraphraſe : ** I ſhall ſee, 


e fays the Prophet, that Great and Divine Perſon, whom God will fend to 
ebe the Saviour and Patron of J/rael, the Meſſias; but not till the latter end 
© of the World: For he ſhall certainly come as the great Shiloh, the Sent of 
«© God, out of the Poſterity of Jacob; as a Star and a Scepter, as a Glorious and 
« Potent King and Conqueror: He ſhall not only bring all the parts of the Coun- 
ce trey of Moab, Edom, and Seir under his Subjection, and the Subjection of his 
« own People 1/rael, but ſhall have an Univerſal Dominion over all Mankind; 


© and have Power to rule all his Enemies, wherever they are, with a rod of PL. ii. 5. 


e iron, and to daſh them all in pieces like a potters veſſel. This great Seed of 
« Iſrael ſhall at the laſt, in the upſhot of things, have a compleat Dominion; 
* and ſhall in particular overthrow that grand Mother of Idolatry, the great 
« City of Rome, with its Tyrannical Empire, which will then be the grand Op- 
te poſite Monarchy to his Univerſal Kingdom. As for Amalez, that once moſt 
« famous Nation, it ſhall at laſt be alſo utterly deſtroy'd, and its land given to 
e the Children of 1/rael: which will alſo moſt certainly be the final fate of 
te the Kenztes alſo. Tis true, in Ages long future, thou thy ſelf, O Tſracl, 
«« wilt be carried Captive into Aſyria ; which will be a ſore and moſt heavy 
* affliction : Nay after that time the Romans, from Italy, ſhall conquer and af- 
e flict not only the Afyrians, who carry them Captive, but the Captive Fes 
*© themſelves, and thoſe alſo who ſhall be return'd from the ſame Captivity : 
«© But then, at the laſt of all, to make way for that Univerſal Dominion of the 
King of the Fews, in the end of the World, of which I before ſpake, this 
© Roman Empire, with its Metropolis, ſhall be utterly deſtroy'd, and ſo no 
Kingdom in the World ſhall be able to hinder the ſpreading, or to oppoſe the 
Authority of this great Kingdom of the Jews, or of the Meſſias, the ever- 
* laſting King of that Nation.” This appears to me to be the moſt genuine 


ſenſe of this famous Prophecy; deliver'd indeed by a very bad Man, Balaam the 2 pet. ii, 


Son of Beor, who loved the wages of unrighteouſneſs ; and who taught Balac to is. 


caſt a ftumbling-block before the children of Iſrael, to eat things ſacrific'd to idols, Apoc. ii, 


and to commit fornication : juſt as another eminent Adverſary of Chriſt, Cazaphas, 14. 


Propheſied that the Bleſſed Jeſus ſhould die for the Nation of the Fews ; and john xi 
not for that nation only, but that alſo he ſhould gather together in one the children 49—32: 


of God that were ſcatter'd abroad : But in both Caſes theſe future Events were 
reveal'd by the great God himſelf; and forcibly impreſs'd upon theſe Perſons, a- 
gainſt their own earneſt deſires and inclinations : being * * Inſtances of the 
prevailing and Triumphant Power of the God of 1/rael ; which was able to com- 
pel the bittereſt Enemies of his Church and People to Propheſie for them, and 
thereby become Inſtruments of ſpreading and confirming that true Religion, 
which, in their own Perſons, they utterly abhorr'd. And as to the certainty of 
the completion of this Prophecy in all its Parts, we ſhall not need to be large in 
the proof of it; ſince thoſe branches of it which belong to times already paſt, 
have been too plainly fulfilled to leave any room for doubt about the future com- 
pletion of ſuch as belong to thoſe Ages which are yet for to come. Above 1700 
years ago, tho' not till about 1 500 years after this Prophecy was deliver'd, there 
did certainly come a moſt glorious Star out of Jacob; whoſe Advent was alio 
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Wurzron particularly Illuſtrated by the appearance and guidance of a Star: a Scepter and 
Kingdom, which ſhall have no end, did then ariſe out of 1/rae/. Out of Ja- 

cob is already come a Seed which was to be over many Nations; a King who is 

infinitely higher than Agag ; and whoſe kingdom, in due time, is to be ſtill higher 

exalted; and who is to have the Dominion over all things at the laſt: Aſyria 
Vid. B. has long ſince carried the Iſraelites captive : Ships have long ſince come from 
chart. the Coaſt of Cittim, or Italy, and have afflicted and ſubdued Afyria, in the 
7) it. Reign of Trajan; and have afflicted and ſubdued the Hebrews or [Fews, in the 
Cap. 5. Reigns of Veſpaſian, Hadrian and others; as is too well known in Hiſtory to 
ſtand in need of any particular proof in this place. So that we have all the rea- 
ſon in the world to expect, that what yet remains unaccompliſh'd will be as 
exactly fulfill'd in its proper ſeaſon hereafter: eſpecially ſince each particular is 
agreeable to, and confirm'd by, the other Prophecies of Scripture, relating to the 
fame Periods. Balaam will certainly ſee and behold the Meſſias, the Judge of the 
World, at the laſt day: The great Perſon denoted here by a Star and a Scepter, 
will ſubdue all Nations, and give the Countries of Moab, Edom, Amalek, and 
that which the Kenites of old poſſeſs d, to his people 1/rael, for an everlaſting 
poſſeſſion : He will ſubdue that great City, which has ſo long been the Mother 
of Idolatry and Spiritual Fornication ; and which has been for many Ages the 
head of an oppoſite Kingdom to him; and fo that laſt of the four Idolatrous 
and Tyrannical Monarchies, will in the end, as well as the reſt, perz/h for ever. 
And 10 much ſhall ſuffice for this Prophecy. 


ae 9 XVII. PRornE cx, Is that containing the Promiſe of an everlaſting Prieſt- 
70 continue hood to Phineas, the Son of Eleazar, the Son of Aaron and his Poſterity; or 
in the Fa that the High-Prieſts of the Feroiſb Nation ſhould continue to be of the Family 
329 of Phineas the Son of Eleazar, during the whole continuance of the Common- 
for ever. wealth of the Fes, in all future Generations. Take this Prediction in the words 
2 12 of God himſelf, * The Lord ſpake unto Moſes, ſaying, Phineas the ſon of Eleazar, 
1493, the ſon of Aaron the Prieſt, hath turned my wrath away from the children of I/ 
Tae rael (while he was zealous with my zeal among them,) that I conſumed not the 
qo Lara children of Iſrael in my jealouſy. Wherefore ſay, Behold, I give unto him my 
xxv. 11, covenant of peace: And he ſball have it, and his ſeed after him, even the cove- 
Sei Sim. nant of an everlaſting prieſthood ; becauſe he was zealous for his God, and made 
ii. 35, an atonement for the children of Iſrael. This is the Original Prediction it ſelf; 
Pl. cvi.39, which is referr'd to moſt plainly by the Pſalmiſt, Then flood up Phineas and exe- 
wy cuted judgment, and the we was ſtayed: And that was counted unto him for 
righteouſneſs, unto all poſterities for evermore. And mention'd long afterward 

Eccluſ, by the wiſe Son of Sirach, The third, ſays he, after Moſes and Aaron, in glory was 
_ = Phineas the ſon of Eleazar, becauſe he had zeal in the fear of the Lord, and 
*. flood up with good courage 125 heart, when the people were turned back ; and made 
reconcihation for Iſrael. Therefore was there a covenant of peace made with him, 

that he ſhould be the chief of the ſanctuary, and of his people; and that he and 

his poſterity ſhould have the dignity of the prieſthood for ever. According to the 
covenant made with David ſon of Feſſe, of the tribe of Fudah, that the inheri- 

tance of the king ſhould be to his poſterity alone ; ſo the inheritance of Aaron 

ſhould alſo be unto his ſeed. And again is it referr'd to by Mattathias, one of 

the Poſterity of Phineas, in whom it was accompliſh'd, in that his dying Ex- 

1 Macc. ii. hortation to his Children, which we meet with in the firſt Book of the Mac- 
54+ cabees ; Phineas our father, ſays he, in being zealous and fervent, obtained the 
covenant of an everlaſting prieſthood, Thus much concerning this Prediction it 

ſelf. And then as to its Completion, that is not much leſs evident than the 

other : for if we look into the Liſt of the High-Prieſts, in the ſixth Chapter of 

the firſt Book of Chronicles, we ſhall find that, in the words of the late Excel- 

lent Lord Biſhop of Ely upon this Prophecy. © So conſtant was God to his 

«© promiſe, that he preſerv'd this Line in a continued Succeſſion of twelve Per- 

e fons, from Phineas to Azariah; who executed the Prieſt's office in the Tem- 

6+ ple that Solomon built in Jeruſalem; as we read at the tenth verſe of that 

| | Chapter. 
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Chapter. From which time to the Captivity of Baby/on there were nine Wuisron 
% more, as we read there in the following verſes : and after the end of the 
« Captivity, unto the time of Antiochus Eupator, the Jews reckon fifteen 

« more; the laſt of which Onias was kill'd by Lyffas : [fix of which fifteen 

« are recorded in Nehemiah.) And after him there were eight of the Family Netem. 
« of the Aſamonæi, [another branch of the Poſterity of Phineas 3] the laſt of . 10,11. 
« which, Ariſtobulus, was kill'd by Herod ; who after that made whom he 

« pleas'd [tho' till, as far as appears, all out of the Poſterity of Phineas. ] As 

did alſo the Romans, till the utter Deſtruction of the Temple and Polity of the 

Fews by Titus Veſpaſian, to the remarkable Completion of this Prophecy. Lis 

true, that for ſome unknown Reaſons, or for ſome great Wickedneſs of the 

Race of Phineas, God ſeems once to have interrupted a little this courſe of 
Succeſſion, by putting Eli and his Sons into the High-Prieſt's Office for a while, 

who were of the Line of Ithamar, and not of Eleasar or Phineas. But : ag 
then this interruption was ſo ſhort, if it were any intire interruption at all, 
which ſeems to me hardly certain ; becauſe under the High-Prieſts of the Fami- 

ly of Ithamar, thoſe of the Family of Phineas do not appear to have been wholly 
excluded from that Office ; and however the Dignity 1o ſoon return'd into this 
Family, and therein continued all the time the Prieſt-hood lafted in the Few- 

/b Nation; nay, is ſo certainly to be reſtor'd to that Family again, at the future 
reſtoration of that People, as we are affur'd by the Prophet Eze#zel, that no con- 1 
ſiderable Objection can thence be made againſt the exactneſs of the accompliſh- 1. 
ment of this Prediction before us: Which is therefore another plain Demon- 
ſtration of the certainty of Prophetick Inſpiration in the Sacred Writers. 


XVIII. PRorRH EC, Is that famous one indeed, ſo often referr'd to in the 4 Great 
New Teſtament, which foretold the coming of a great Prophet like unto Moſes, {19 _ 
whom all the Fews were to hear, under the penalty of the Divine Indignation. ſes 50 - 
Take it in the words of Moſes ; Þ The Lord thy God will raiſe up unta thee a Pro- "9/4 
phet, from the midſt of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye ſhall hearken 1 
According to all that thou dęſiredſt of the Lord thy God in Horeb, in the day of 1493, 
the aſſembly, ſaying, Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, neither 44 5 
let me ſee this great fire any more, that I die not. And the Lord ſaid unto me, Deut. 


They have well ſpoken, that which they have ſpoken : I will raiſe them up a Pro- 2 


phet from among their brethren, like unto ther; and will put my words into his 


mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that I ſhall command him : And it ſhall 

come to paſs that whoſoever will not hearken unto my words, which He ſhall ſpeak 

in my name, I will require it of him. And this Prophecy is plainly referr'd to 

by Philip, when finding Nathaniel that 1/raelite indeed, in whom was no guile, Joh. i. 45. 

he ſaith unto him, Ve have found him of whom Moſes in the law, and the Pro- 

phets did write, Feſus of Nazareth the ſon of Foſeph. And till more plainly 

and emphatically by St. Peter, Moſes truly ſaid unto the fathers, A Prophet ſhall AR. iii. 

the Lord your God raiſe up unto you of your brethren like unta me; Him ſhall ye © 

hear in all things, whatſoever He ſhall jay unto you: And it ſball come to paſs, 

that every 2 which will not hear that Prophet, ſhall be deſtroyed fr om among the 

people. In like manner St. Stephen obſerves, This is that Moſes which ſaid unto vii. 35. 

the children of Iſrael, A Prophet ſhall the Lord your God raiſe up unto you of your 

brethren like unto me ; Him ſhall ye hear. Nay God the Father himſelf ſeems 

to refer to this Prophecy, and apply it to Jeſus of Nazarethalſo ; when in that 

ſolemn voice from Heaven, at the Transfiguration, he ſays, Hear ye him. And Matt.xvii 

our Bleſſed Saviour alſo, when he tells the Fews, that © Had they believed Moſes 

they would have believed him ; for he wrote of him. All which applications con- 

{ider'd, together with the diſtin& plainneſs of the words themſelves, in the Text 

of Moſes; and the no manner of tolerable pretence for their Completion in any 

other Senſe or Perſons, make it not a little ſurprizing, that ſo many Commen- 

tators, Chriſtian Commentators, ſhould think of interpreting the words, in their 

primary ſenſe, of a Series or number of true Prophets who ſhould be raiſed up 

in different Ages among the Jews afterwards ; and only ir. a ſecondary or typical 
| ſenſe 
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wuls ron ſenſe of the Meſſias; directly contrary to the tenor of the Prophecy, which all 
V along diſtinctly deſcribes a ſingle Perſon, as plain almoſt as words can ſpeak ; 
and directly contrary to that diſtinguiſhing Character of this great Prophet, that 
Exod. he ſhould be /ike unto Moſes himſelf ; who not only was the Law-giver ; but con- 
as firm'd his miſſion by ſuch numerous and great Miracles; and ſpate fo familiarly 
8 7 © with God himſelf face to face; and was therefore ſo plainly eſteem'd much ſu- 
perior to the reſt of the Prophets, as ought to have prevented fo abſurd an Ex- 
poſition: eſpecially ſince all this miſapplication muſt be in direct defiance, as 
it were, to the expreſs affirmation of that Sacred Penman who long afterward 
made an addition to this Book of Deuteronomy ; and, as ſeems not improbable, 
made it on purpoſe to prevent the poſſibility of ſuch an Interpretation: For ſays 
Deut. he, There aroſe not a prophet fince in ou like unto Moſes, whom the Lord 
n 10» knew face to face, in the figns and wonders which the Lord ſent him to do in the 
land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his ſervants, and to all his lands ; andin all 
that mighty hand, and in all the great terror which Moſes ſhewed in the fight of 
all Hrael. Such unhappy things have the unacquaintedneſs with the Prophe- 
tick Language, the diſeſteem of the New Teſtament Interpretations, and the 
allowance of double Senſes, and Typical Applications been to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and to the Proofs for the fame, taken out of the Sacred Books of the Old 
Teſtament. As to the che rm" it ſelf, it ſeems to me too plain to an Impartial 
Reader, to need any Paraphraſe or Explication at all : and as to its Completion, 
every one who knows that the Bleſſed Feſus came from God, a great Prophet, 
like to Mo/es, nay Superior to him; that He was alſo the Author of a New and 
Joh. 3. 18. better Law than that of Mo/es ; that He /ay in the boſom of the Father, and was 
*- 3% one with him, which never could be ſaid of Moſes ; that he did more and grea- 
ter Miracles than thoſe of Moſes; and that thoſe Fews who would not hear 
this Prophet, even the Body of the remaining two Tribes, God has ſeverely re- 
quired it of them and their Poſterity, by the fad deſtruction of Feruſalem, and 
this long and heavy Captivity they are ſtill under; every one, I ſay, who knows 
and conſiders theſe things, which are too obvious to need any particular De- 
monſtration here, will readily own that God has exactly fulfill'd this moſt an- 
cient and moſt clear Prophecy in our Lord Jeſus ; and will thence be exceed- 
ingly confirm'd in the unſhaken belief of that Holy Religion, which the ſame 
| great Prophet has, by a Divine Commiſſion, reveal'd to Mankind. 
| HiTHERTO concerning this Noble Prophecy it ſelf, and its Completion. 
i But if we read on in Moſes, we ſhall find, preſently after the account of this 
ik Prediction it ſelf, ſuch an uſeful and neceſſary caution, with relation to other 
I pretenders to Prophecy, as may well deſerve our ſerious conſideration before 
we pals on; eſpecially ſince the preſent Circumſtances of this Age, nay of this 
il Nation, and of this City in particular, with relation to ſome uncommon pre- 
10 tences of this kind, ſeem to make it neceſſary for us to refle& upon it. The 
i words of Moſes, or rather of God himſelf by Mo/es, which I mean, are theſe; 
Deut. And if thou ſay in thine heart, How ſhall we know the word which the Lord 
xvill. 21» hath not ſpoken? When a prophet ſpeaketh in the name of the Lord, if the 
| thing follow not, nor come to paſs, that 1s the thing which the Lord hath not | 
ſpoken, the prophet hath ſpoken it preſumptuouſly ; thou ſhalt not be afraid of | 
him. We ought to obſerve here, God does not ſay, that in caſe the Sign or 
the Wonder, the Promiſe or the Threatning which is foretold by the Prophet, 
comes to pals, that Pretender is preſently to be eſteem'd a true Prophet, ſent 
by God; becauſe in one caſe, at the leaſt, tis plain, that the coming to pats 
of the Sign or the Wonder is not a certain Demonſtration of a Divine Miſſion ; 
Deut. xiii. as We are expreſly aſſur'd by Moſes elſewhere, in the caſe of Temptation to 
3 Idolatry; and by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, in parallel Caſes of the New 
24 Teſtament: But God aſſures us on the other fide, that if the Sign or the Won- 
2 Theſ.ii. der, the Promiſe or the Threatening, does not come to paſs, that is a ſure to- 
4 ” ken that the pretence to Divine Revelation is falſe, and that we have no juſt 
| reaſon to regard or fear ſuch Pretenders. This is certainly the diſtinct xer7ygucy of 
a falſe Prophet given us by God himſelf; and we may undoubtedly rely upon 1 
17 
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If any Perſons, in this Age, who pretend to a Prophetick Spirit, do foretel Wuisrox 
Events, whether of Mercy or of Judgment, which do not come to paſs ac. WY 
cordingly, we have the Warrant of God himſelf for their rejection; and are by 
himſelf commanded not to pay any of that Fear and Reverence to them, which 

we all owe to Divine Inſpiration once ſufficiently atteſted to us. That any of Banater 
thoſe Perſons I here refer to have really foretold Events, which have not come Pre. 
to paſs accordingly, I do not certainly affirm ; becauſe I have not had oppor- 

tunity of informing my ſelf ſo authentickly, and at the firſt hand, as I ought 

to have done, before I publickly charge it upon them: But fince there are ſtrong 
Suſpicions of that kind, they ought to clear themſelves to intire ſatisfaction, be- 

fore any Wiſe and Prudent Man, who believes this Text of Mo/es to be moſt 
certainly of Divine Inſpiration, can in prudence, or ought in conſcience, to look 

on them as the Prophets of God. I am indeed ſenſible of one Caſe, and of one 

only, where things may be foretold by a true Prophet, and yet not come to paſs 
accordingly : and that is where Judgments are denounc'd againſt a Wicked and 
Impenitent People to draw them to Repentance ; or Promiſes made to a Pious 

and Obedient Pcople to encourage them in their Duty ; and where the Repent- 

ance, the evident and known Repentance of the Wicked Nation ; or the Wick- 
edneſs, the alike evident and known Wickedneſs, of the Obedient, intervene be- 


' tween the time of the Prediction and Accompliſhment. In this Caſe indeed ' tis 


plain from the nature and deſign of the Threatening or Promiſe it ſelf ; from the 
Juſtice and Equity of the Divine Nature ; but principally from the undoubted 
and ſtanding Declaration of the Divine Will, by the Prophet Feremiab; which 
is ſo plain as to take away all juſt pretence of cavil in this caſe; that all ſuch 
Denunciations and Predictions are in their own Nature, and in the deſign of God 
conditional ; and ought always to be ſo underſtood by Mankind, unleſs God 
expreſly declares the contrary. Hear the remarkable words of God by the Pro- 
phet beforemention'd, and then judge: At what inſtant T ſhall ſpeak concerning Jer. xvii. 
a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to deſtroy 7.8, 9.10. 
it : If that nation againſt whom I have pronounced turn from their evil, I will 
repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And at what inſtant I ſhall 


ſpeak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build, and to plant it; 


F it do evil in my jight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good 
wherewith T ſaid I would benefit them. And beſides this Solemn Declaration it 
ſelf, we have a famous Inſtance of it in the Caſe of Nzneveh : where tho' the Jon. iii. 4. 
words ſeem punctually to limit juſt 40 days for its Deſtruction, yet it appears 
that both Jonah himſelf, and the Ninevites underſtood it to be a Conditional iv- 2 
Threatening ; and that it was to be executed only in caſe of the Impenitence 


of the City. As indeed the main part was actually executed ſome time after; 


when, agreeably to this Intimation of the Divine Diſpleaſure, and to another 
Prophecy of Jonah, upon their relapſe into Diſobedience afterward, concern- 
ing its certain deſtruction ; which we find mention'd in the end of the Book of 
Tobit; God did moſt evidently accompliſh the word of his Prophet, and utterly 30 xiv. 
overthrew that great City, with the Idolatrous Empire of the Aſyrians, of * 
which it was the Capital. 'This ſingle caſe therefore being allow'd for, we have 
a {ure Rule to depend on in the trial of Prophets, that it the things they fore- 
te], or any of them, come not to paſs, exactly according to their Prediction, 
without the evident and plain change of the Perſons to whom they belong, then 
molt certainly theſe are the things which the Lord hath not ſpoken ; the pretended 
prophets have ſpoken them preſumptuouſly ; and we are here cautioned or command- 
ed by God not to be afraid of them. | 

I T may now poſſibly be expected that I ſhould, in the next place, attempt 
to explain the Bleflings or Predictions of Moſes, concerning the State of th 
twelve Tribes of 1/r7ae/in future Ages, which we find Deut. xxxiii. as being ge- 
nerally ſuppos'd to belong to times already paſt, and by conſequence muſt come 
within the limits of my preſent undertaking. But then, as to my ſelf, I muſt 
confeſs that I am not well enough fatisfy'd in this matter to ſet about the In- 
terpretation of this Chapter. There is not indeed, as there was in the Bleſſings 
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Wurox of Jacob, expreſs mention made of the laſt days, as of the time for the Com- 

YT; pletion of theſe Predictions; yet becauſe this Bleſſing of Moſes ſeems ſomewhat 

i. parallel to that of Jacob, and on the ſame ſubject; becauſe ſome things here 
mention'd cannot well be underſtood of the times already paſt, or at leaſt have 
not met with a right application by Interpreters ; and chiefly, becauſe the con- 
cluſion of the Prophecy ſeems to me to belong to no other time, than that of 
the future happy and glorious Reſtoration of 1/rael, at the end of the World, 
I ſhall omit to diſcourſe any farther upon it in this place; and ſhall leave thoſe 
who believe that it belongs to the times already paſt, to ſeek for ſatisfaction in 
ſuch Commentators as have expounded it upon that Foundation, 


| 


ACurſeomn XIX. PRoPHECY, Is that concerning the City Jericho, which having been 
3 ſubdu'd, not by humane Power, but by the miraculous Subverſion of its walls 
Jericho. by God, Foſhua, by a Divine Commition, curſed that Perſon who ſhould ever 
3 preſume to rebuild it in future Generations; denouncing this remarkable Judg- 
Fulflld ment on him and his family; that his eldeſt Son ſhould die upon his laying the 
about An. Foundation of the City; and that all the reſt of his Children ſhould ſo ſucceſſive- 
91; ly periſh in the progreſs of his Work, that the very youngeſt ſhould die alſo at 
the finiſhing and ſetting up the Gates thereof. This Prophecy and its Comple- 
tion, are ſo plain in the Sacred Hiſtory, that there is no need of any thing be- 
yond the ſetting down the words themſelves in both Caſes. The Prediction is 
Jol. vi. 26. in theſe words, And Foſhua adjured them at that time, ſaying, Curſed be the 
man before the Lord that riſeth up and buildeth this city Fericho : He ſhall lay 
the foundation thereof in his fiſt-born; and in his youngeſt ſon ſhall he ſet up the 
i King. gates of it, The Completion is related in theſe words, In the days of Ahab, 
. 34. did Hiel the Beth-elite build Fericho: he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram 
his firſt-born ; and ſet up the gates thereof in his youngeſt ſon Segub; according 
to the word of the Lord which he ſpake by Foſhua the ſon of Nun. 


The Kin XX. PROPHECY, Is that remarkable one, which is yet but ſeldom taken notice 
ny of as ſuch, or perhaps ſeldom rightly underſtood, contain d in that Divine Hymn 
"6 fabli of Praiſe, which Hannah was inſpir'd with upon the Birth and Dedication of 
ſhed. Samuel : which deſerves the more to be obſerv'd, that we may better underſtand 
8 the grand deſign of the ancient Inſpirations, and how much it was the burden and 
1205- main drift of them all, to foretel the Advent and Kingdom of that great Perſon, 
who was to be the Saviour of {/rael, and of all the World. A Pious Woman was 

but returning thanks for the Birth of her Son, and attempting an Hymn of Praiſe 

on that occaſion, when the Spirit of God inſpires her immediately ſo far, that ſhe 

foretels the coming of the Meſſiah, and the ſettlement of his Kingdom, maugre 

1 Sam. ü. all oppoſition, Hear the words themſelves of this eminent Prophecy, He will 
9,10: keep the feet of his Saints, and the wicked jhall be filent in darkneſs ; for by ſtrength 
ſhall no man prevail. The Adverſaries of the Lord ſhall be broken to preces ; out 

of Heaven ſhall he thunder upon them: The Lord ſhall judge the ends of the earth; 

and he ſhall give ſtrength unto his King, and exalt the horn of his anointed. 

Thoſe who are at all accuſtom'd to Prophetick Language will not need a Com- 

ment on theſe Words: and I ſhould ſcarce have ſufficient occaſion to take no- 

tice of them at all, becauſe they in great part belong to times yet future, but 

that our Saviour's firſt coming is here ſuppos'd as their Foundation: And as it 

affords a plain Argument, and an illuſtrious Inſtance of one of my principal 

Ole. xi. preliminary Obſervations, viz, That the grand deſign of the Prophetick Wri- 
prius. tings, even when they do not at firſt view ſeem to belong to any ſuch matter, 
is the foretelling the Advent, and the Kingdom of the Meſias. For tho' ſome 

who are unacquainted with the Prophetick Writings, and reſolv'd to apply them 

to leſſer and nearer Events, may interpret theſe words concerning David; yet 

will they who regard the intire context, and obſerve the expreſſion of the Lord's 
Judging the ends of the earth, which are not at all applicable to the days of David, 

be of another opinion ; and explain them, as I have done, of the days of the Meſſi- 

as ; who, when he ſets up his glorious Kingdom, will moſt certainly, in the letter, 


judge 
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* dee the nds of the earth, and govern all the Nations of the World in Righteouſ- Wuvoron 


neſs. But this being little better than an intire Digreſſion from my undertaking, "VV 
I muſt proceed no farther, but come to, 


XXI. PROPHECY : Which is that concerning Eli the High-Prieſt, of the 7.4m: 
houſe of Ithamar, deliver'd to him by a Man of God, and containing a ſevere 9 'b* 4/7 
threatening to him and his houſe, that the Almighty would certainly reje& his 3 
Family from the High Prieſthood, for their crying Sins and Profaneneſs about bout An. 
| his publick Worſhip, and chooſe another and better Family in its ſtead ; that he Fulkld 75 
| himſelf ſhould live to ſee the Ark, that glory of the Sanctuary, in the hand of /ez-r9/ 
the Philiſtines; that all the future Branches of his Family ſhould never come to _— 
be old, but ſhould die in the Flower of their Age; that what remainders of his | 
Family ſhould not otherwiſe periſh, ſhould yet be very miſerable and poor; and 
inſtead of that extravagant plenty, in which his Family had hitherto liv'd, they 
ſhould be reduc'd to a piece of bread, and be forc'd to beg ſome poor Employ- 
ment of the High-Prieſts, his Succeſſors, about the Sanctuary, leaſt they ſhould 
ſtarve with hunger. And laſtly, That for a ſure ſign and pledge of the certainty 
of all this, Eli's two wicked Sons, Hophni and Phinehas ſhould both periſh in 
One Day. This threatening Prediction we ſee contains ſeveral parts, and is con- 
tained in the words following; Behold the days come that I will cut off thine arm, , Sam. ii 
| and the arm of thy fathers houſe ; that there ſhall not be an old man in thine houſe : zi U 
| And thou fhalt fee the ap; of the Tabernacle, for all the wealth which God 
| would have given Iſrael; and there ſhall not be an old man in thine houſe for e- 
ver: And the man of thine whom I ſhall not cut off from my Altar, would be to 
conſume thine eyes, and to grieve thine heart : And all the increaſe of thine houſe 
ſhall die men: And this fhall be a fign unto thee, that ſhall come upon thy two 
Sons, upon Hophmi and Phinehas, in one - they ſhall die both of them. And IT 
will raiſe me up a faithful Prieſt, that ſhall do according to that which is in mine 
heart, and in my mind: And Iwill build him a ſure houſe, and he ſhall walk be- 
fore mine anointed for ever : And it ſhall come to paſs, that every one that is 
left in thine houſe, ſhall come and crouch to him for a piece of ſilver, and a mor- 
ſel of bread; and fhall ſay, Put me, I pray thee, into one of the Prieſts offices, 
that I may eat a piece of bread. And the certainty of this Prophecy is confirm'd 
by God's Revelation to Samuel; And the Lord ſaid to Samuel, Behold, Iwill 1 Sam. iii. 
do a thing in Iſrael, at which both the ears of every one that heareth it ſhall tin- 1.2. 
gle : In that day I will perform againſt Eli all things which I have ſpoken con- 
cerning his houſe ; when I begin, I will 74 make an end : for T have told him, 
that IT will judge his houſe for ever, for the iniquity which he knoweth ; becauſe 
his Sons made themſelves vile, and he ered them not. And therefore I have 
ſworn unto the houſe of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli's houſe ſhall not be purged 
with ſacrifice nor offering for ever, The words of this Prophecy are not gene- 
rally ſo hard as to require any other explication than what will occur in our dit- 
courſe on the fulfilling of it; to which therefore I ſhall immediately proceed. 

Firſt therefore God threatened, that He would cut off Eli's arm, and the arm of 

his father's houſe : that his Family ſhould be cut off from his altar; and that 

the iniquity of Eli's houſe ſhould not be purged with ſacrifice nor offering for e- 

ver, i. e. in general that his Family ſhould be deftroy'd and cut off by a divine 
Judgment; which came to paſs in not many years after, when Doeg the Edo- 1 Sam. 
mite turned and fell upon the Prieſts of this Family, and flew that day eigbty- five ii iSd 
ber ſons that did wear a linnen Ephod : And Nob, that city of the prieſis of this 
Family, /mote he with the edge of the ſword, both man, and woman, and ſuck- 

lings, and oxen, and aſſes, and ſheep, with the edge of the ſword ; according to 

the import of this part of the preſent Prophecy. Secondly, God threatened in 
particular that he would fo weaken and enervate the ſtrength of Eli's poſterity 

after him, that there ſhould u more be an old man in his houſe ; that there | 
Should not be an old man in his houſe for ever; and that all the increaſe of his 
houſe ſhould die in the flower of their age; as our Tranſlators rightly Paraphraſe | 
the Hebrew Exprethon, This part of the Prediction being thus thrice repeated, 1 


ſieems | | 
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Wrox ſeems thereby to be not only an irrevocable Threatening, but ſuch an one as the 
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Almighty intended we ſhould take principal notice of: And then as to its Com- 
pletion it appears very eminent ſo long as the Hiſtory of Eli's poſterity is men- 
tion'd in Scripture ; I may add, or in other Authors, As to the Times immedi- 
ately following this Prophecy, if the common, nay the unanimous Opinions of 
Commentators hitherto were to be follow'd, it would be impoſſible to give an ac- 
count of its Completion; becauſe if that Ab5:athar which was the laſt of this Family, 
and was put out by Solomon from the High-Prieſthood, were the ſame Perſon with 
Abiathar the Son of Abimelechof Nob; who when the reſt of the Prieſts were ſlain 
by Doeg, eſcap'd and fled to David; as has been hitherto univerſally ſuppos'd ; this 
would be a notorious inſtance to the contrary: ſince, as I have ſhewn elſewhere, he 
could not be much under 80 years at his death, nay, probably was rather above it: 
which, as we know, was a very old age at that time. But then how common 
ſoever this Expoſition is, I have, I think, plainly ſhew'd that 'tis abſolutely falſe, 
and contrary not only to a known Affirmation of our bleſſed Saviour's in the 
New Teſtament, but to the direct Narration and Hiſtory of the Old. For the 
Proofs of which I muſt refer to that ſmall Diſſertation which I ſome time ſince 
publiſh'd upon that Subject. But the things there inſiſted on being here ſup- 
pos'd, we have an illuſtrious Teſtimony of the truth of this part of the Pro- 
phecy before us, ſince it hereby appears zhat there were no fewer Succeſſions to 
this Family for the High-Prieſthood than ſeven in the ſpace of about one Cen- 
tury ; whereas Eli himſelf, by his length of Life, had been capable of ſuſtain- 
ing that Office almoſt three quarters of that ſpace himſelf; and that the num- 
her of the High-Prieſts was in a manner double to that of the Kings or Political 
Governors, during the ſame Period. Not to obſerve here that the two then 
preſent Branches of Eli's Family, Hophni and Phinehas, were in a little time 
both ſlain, in the Flower of their Age, on the ſame day; becauſe this will be 
preſently taken notice of by it ſelf from a particular branch of this Prophecy, 
relating ſingly to this ſad Accident. And then as to the Times following, or the 
latter Ages of the Feuiſſi Nation, we have no authentick Hiſtory relating to this 
Family, and ſo cannot give any particular account of the Circumſtances of it. 
However there is a notable paſſage hereto relating in one of their moſt celebrated 
Authors, which I cannot but relate upon this occaſion, and 'tis this; A certain 
Family being ſtill obſerv'd to be ſhort-hv'd in an extraordinary manner among the 
Jes, and in thoſe Times to die ſtill at about 18 years of Age: One of their famous 
Rabbies was conſulted by the Family as to his Opinion of the Occaſion of ſo un- 
uſual a Judgment upon it : The Rabbi advis'd them to enquire into their Genealogy, 
and ſee if they were not of the Poſterity of Eli, to whom ſuch a ſad puniſh- 
ment was of old threatened : They enquir'd accordingly, and found it really to 
be ſo; and thence underſtood the true reaſon of this ſtrange Caſe; and ſo could 
not but own the truth of this Divine Threatening, and the exactneſs of its Com- 
pletion even in thoſe remote Generations afterwards. How far this Relation may 
be depended on, I ſhall not determine ; but I thoaght it too remarkable and too 
appoſite to my preſent purpoſe to be wholly omitted in this place. But to pro- 
ceed ; Thirdly, God threatened that Eli himſelf ſhould live to Sec the affliction 
of the tabernacle, for all the wealth which God would have given Iſrael ; for ſo 
I render the words, as they are in the Margin of your Bibles : that is, He was to 


live to ſee the Phi/i/tines obtain that Victory over the 1/raelites, when they alſo 


took away the ark of the covenant, that grand Pledge and Security of the Jeuiſb 
State, and the great Ornament and Glory of the Tabernacle ; when therefore the 
Glory was eſteem'd to have departed from Iſrael : Soon after which the Taber- 
nacle in Shiloh ſeems to have been deſtroy'd by the ſame Philiſtines. How much 
of this ſad Scene Eli himſelf liv'd to ſee, the Hiſtory will ſoon inform us. And 
the Philiſtines fought, and Iſrael was ſmitten ; and they fled every man to his tent 
and there was a very great flaughter, for there fell of Iſrael thirty thouſand 


footmen : And the Ark of God was taken, and the two ſons of Eli, Hophni and 


Phinehas died. — And the meſſenger anſwered and ſaid to Eli, Iſrael is fled before 
the Philiſtines, and there hath been alſo a great 1 among the people, and 
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thy tao ſons alſo, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, and the ark of God is taken : Wu¹eö 

And it came to paſs when he made mention of the ark of God, that he fell from * 

off the ſeat backward by the fide of the gate, and his neck brake, and he dicd ; for 

he was an old man and heavy, This was the ſad time mention'd alſo by the 

Pſalmiſt, when He forſook the tabernacle in Shiloh, the tent which he placed a- PL. !xxxix 

mong men; and delivered his ftrength into captivity, and his glory into the ene- 1 88 

mies hands. IFourthly, God threatened that that Man of Eli's Family whom he 

would not immediately cut off from his Altar, but permit to Officiate there the 

longeſt of all others of it, would be at laſt in ſo fad a condition, that it he were 

alive at that time, it would conſume his very Eyes, and grieve his very Heart to 

ſee him reduced to ſuch a miſerable State. This branch of the threatening before 

us ſeems to belong to Abiathar the ſecond, the laſt of the High-Prieits of this 

Line, who was put out of the Prieſthood by Solomon, and Banith'd or Conſin'd 

to ſome {mall pittance of an Eſtate he had at Anathoth, to the remarkable com- 

pletion of this Prediction. And unto Abiathar the Prieſt, ſaid the King, Get 1 King ii 

thee to Anathoth unto thine own fields, for thou art worthy of death; but I will 2% 27: 

not at this time put thee to death; becauſe thou beareſt the arh of the Lord God 

before David my father ; and becauſe thou haſt been afflicted in all wherein my 

/ather was afflifted. So Solomon thruſt out Abiathar from being prieſt unto the 

Lord, that he might fulfill the word of the Lord, which be ſpake concerning the 

houſe of El: in Shiloh. And from this Excluſion of Ab:ather, and his Potterity 

from the Prieſthood, and its Noble Proviſions and Advantages, would naturally 

follow that Want and Poverty which is foretold here alſo ; when, for mere ne- 

ceſſity, as 'tis here expreſſed, thoſe ſhort-liv'd Perſons of Hs Poiterity muſt 

come and crouch to the future High-Prieſts of the Family of Eleazer jor a prece 

of fikver anda morſel of bread; and take it as a mighty Favour it they might be 

put into uy of the meaneſt Offices of the Pricſts, that they might eat a piece of 

bread, Fifthly, God threatens that for a preſent ſign of the certainty of this 

threatening, ſo far as it related to Events more remotely future, both Eli's wicked 

and prophane Sons, Hophni and Phinehas, ſhould die in one and the lame day: 

which we have already ſeen was exactly accompliſhed that very day that Hue 

was ſmitten before the Philiſtines, and the Ark of God was taken: and in which 

indeed their old Father Eli alſo for ſorrow at thoſe heavy Calamities fell down and 

died. Laſtly, God foretels that inſtead of an High-Prieſt of the Family of EI. 

or Ithamar, God would raiſe himſelf up a faithful High-Prieſt, Zadok the 

Son of Alilub of the Family of Phineas or Eleazar, of whom frequent mention 2 Swift. 

is made in the Hiſtory of David and Solomon, which ſhould do according to all t 

Was in God's heart, as appears to be true in all the Hiſtory of this Zadok the 1 King, iv. 

Prieſt ; and God would alſo h⁰ him a ſure houſe, and he fhould walk before + = 

his anointed for ever: that is, The Prieſthood ſhould continue in that Family, png Wi 

not only under the Kings of the Jes next ſucceeding, but during all future Ge- xix. 11. 

nerations alſo, even in the Kingdom of the Jeus at laſt, when the great Meſ- (ung. 1.5. 

ſiah, the Anointed of God, ſhould be their Supream and Everlaſting King and 

Governor. But of this I ſhall not need to ſpeak here, becauſc it has been al- Proph. 

ready diſcourſed of in the Explication of a former Prophecy, which more di- V. pris. 

rectly and particularly related to that matter. ; 

7 D k. 1 

XXII. PRO PHE C, Is that moſt eminent and faithful Promiſe made to King tegie, 

David, and confirm'd by an Oath, that Of the fruit of David's loins according te ariſe of 

to the fleſh, God would raiſe up the Meſjias to ſit on his throne for ever : Or that br 4 

Original Aſſurance given to, and Covenant made with David, that the promiſed e a 

Seed, which had been before confin'd only to the Poſterity of Jacob, ſhould now 6% An. 

be farther confin'd to the Poſterity of David; which indeed was the laſt confine- 222 

ment of it which we meet with in theſe ancient Prophecics. This moſt noble An. 5. 

and important Prediction, which is ſo very often referr'd to in the followin 

Books, both of the Old and New Teſtament, has been overlook'd in all the latter 
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Wrtsron Ages of the Fowiſh and Chriſtian Church ; and by both of them interpreted in 


the firſt and literal ſenſe of Solomon only; to the higheſt prejudice of our com- 
mon Chriſtianity ; to the obſcuring the meaning of Scripture Prophecy ; and to 
the perverting the ſenſe of the New Teſtament Applications. This Prophecy 
is principally contain'd in three remarkable places of the Old Teſtament ; and is 
not obſcurely hinted, but largely deliver'd in them all. Divine Providence hav- 
ing taken care, that a Prediction of ſuch mighty conſequence ſhould be fully 
and unexceptionably convey'd to all the future Ages of his Church. Which b 
the by, is true alſo of moſt of the eminent and ancienteſt Predictions of the 
Old Teſtament ; I mean, that they are very ſeldom truſted to one fingle place, 
or to one ſingle exactneſs of the Copy, but are generally contain'd in ſeveral 
places, all to the very ſame purpoſe ; for the prevention, probably, of the miſ- 
chief which might otherwiſe ariſe from the careleſneſs, or miſtakes of Tranſcri- 
bers, and from the ſeveral accidents which theſe moſt ancient Books were to run 
through in future Ages. The places wherein this Prophecy is deliver'd are 2 Sam. 
vii. 1 Chron. xvii. and P/al. Ixxxix. The two former of which Chapters are 
exactly parallel, and are indeed no other than two different Copies of the ſame 
Prediction; as any one may eafily obſerve by comparing them together: and 
which therefore do mutually ſerve to confirm, or correct each others Readings 
all along. From which compariſon take it in the words following ; And it came 
to paſs, when the King ſat in his houſe, and the Lord had given him reſt round 
about from all his enemies; That the King ſaid unto Nathan the Prophet, See 
now I dwell in an houſe of Cedar, but the Ark of God dwelleth within curtains. 
And Nathan ſaid to the King, Go, do all that is in thine heart: for the Lord 
is with thee. And it came to paſs that night, that the word of the Lord came unto 
Nathan, ſaying, Go and tell to my ſervant, to David, Thus ſaith the Lord, Shalt 
thou build me an houſe for me to dwell in? Whereas I have not dwelt in a houſe, 
fince the time that I brought up the children of Iſrael out of Egypt, even to this 
day; but have walked in a tent, and in a tabernacle. In all the places wherein I 
have walked with all the children of Iſrael, ſpake T a word with any of the 
Judges or Rulers of Iſrael, ſaying, why build ye not me an houſe of Cedar? Now 
therefore, ſo ſhalt thou jay unto my ſervant David, Thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, 
I took thee from the ſheep-cote, from following the ſheep, to be ruler over my peo- 
ple, over Iſrael. And I was with thee whitherſoever thou wenteſt, and have cut 
off all thine enemies from thy face; and have made thee a great name, like unto 
the name of the great men that are in the earth. Moreover, I will appoint a 
place for my people Hrael, and will plant them; and they ſhall dwell in a place of 
their own, and ſhall move no more; neither ſhall the children of wickedneſs af- 
flict them any more; as in the beginning, and as ſince the time that I commanded 
the judges to be Fer my people Iſrael ; and Twill cauſe thee to reſt from all thine 
enemies. Alſo the Lord telleth thee that he will make thee an houſe. And it ſhall 
come to paſs when thy days be expired, that thou muſt go to be with thy fathers, 
that 1will raiſe up thy ſeed after thee, which ſhall be of thy ſons ; and Iwill eſta- 
bliſh his Kingdom. He ſhall build an houſe for my name; and I will eſtabliſh the 
throne of his Kingdom for ever. IT will be to him a father, and he ſhall be to me 
a ſon. If his children commit iniquity, I will chaſtiſe them with the rod of men, 
and with the ſtripes of the children of men : But my mercy ſhall not depart from 
him, as I took it away from Saul, who was before thee. And thine houſe, and 
thy kingdom ſhall be eftabliſh'd for ever before me: thy throne ſhall be eftabliſh'd 
or ever. According to all theſe words, and according to all this viſion, ſo did 
Nathan ſpeak unto David. Then went King David tn, and ſat before the Lord, 
and he ſaid, Who am I, O Lord God, and what is my houſe, that thou haſt brought 
me hitherto? And this was yet a ſmall thing in thy ſight, O Lord God; but thou 
haſt ſpoken alſo of thy ſervant's houſe for a great while to come :——Thou haſt con- 
firmed to thy ſelf thy people Tjrael to be a people unto thee for ever: and thou Lord 
art become their God. And now, O Lord God, the word that thou haſt ſpoken 
concerning thy ſervant, and concerning his houſe, eftabliſh it for ever, and do as 


thou haſt jaid. And let thy name be magnified for ever, ſaying, The Lord of hofts 
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is the God over Iſrael; and let the houſe of thy ſervant David be eftabliſld before Wuisrox 
thee: For thou, O Lord of hoſts, God of Iſrael, haſt revealed to thy ſervant, NY 


faying, IT will build thee an houſe ; therefore hath thy ſervant found in his heart 
to pray this prayer unto thee, And now, O Lord God, thou art the God, and 
thy words are true, and thou haſt promiſed this goodneſs unto thy ſervant; There- 
fore now let it pleaſe thee to bleſs the houſe of thy ſervant, that it may continu? 
for ever before thee ; for thou, O Lord God, haſt ſpoken t ; and with thy ble 
ing let the houſe of thy ſervant be bleſſed for ever. If this be not a Prophecy 
concerning the Meſſias and his Everlaſting Kingdom, I do not know where to find 
any ſuch in all the Old Teſtament : Indeed 'tis fo evidently and certainly of that 
Nature, that one would be tempted to wonder that ever it could have been other- 
wiſe underſtood ; eſpecially when the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ex- 
preſly quotes it to this very purpoſe ; and proves the Dignity of our Bleſſed Sa- 


viour from theſe words of it, I will be to him a Father, and he ſhall be to me a Son. Heb.i. 5. 


Not to mention here the many other references to it in the ſame ſenſe, through the 
reſt of the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Teſtament. Nay that it mainly 
refers to that Kingdom of the Meſſias which is yet future, when he ſhall reign 
over his Ancient People the Fews, reſtor'd to their own Countrey, and reſettled 
therein for ever, and not to Solomon; is ſo very plain from two famous Characters 
of that time here inſerted, as ought to be eſteem'd ſatisfactory in the preſent 
Caſe. The firſt of theſe Characters is this, that it was to belong to a time, when 
the Children of Jrael ſhould never be removed any more out of their own 
land; as the Text both in Samuel and the Chronicles does jointly aſſure us, in 
theſe remarkable words; I will appoint a place for my people Iſrael, and will plant 
them, that they may dwell in a place of their own, and move no more. Can this 
belong to Solomon? in whoſe Reign they had not been at all remov'd out of their 
land, and fince whoſe time all the Captivities and Removals of that Nation have 
been, and this laſt has continued above 1600 years together? The ſecond of theſe 
Characters is this, that the Prophecy was alſo to belong to a time when the I/ 
raelites were no more to be oppreſs'd and afflicted by other Nations, as they had 
formerly been, till the days of King David; as the Text does alſo aſſure us, both 
in Samuel and in the Chronicles, by theſe remarkable words, Neither ſhall the 
children of wickedneſs afflict them any more, as in the beginning, and as ſince 
the time that I commanded the judges to be over my people Iſrael. Can this belong 
to the days of Solomon? Since whoſe Reign much the greateſt part of their Op- 
preſſions, Perſecutions, and Miſeries have happen'd to them; particularly that 
long and ſore Captivity, they have been ſo many Centuries under to this very day. 
If theſe two Characters be not ſufficient to prevent our dreaming of Solomon and 
his days, I do not eaſily know what could be ſufficient for that purpoſe ; eſpe- 
cially when David diſtinguiſhes directly between the preſent leſs conſiderable In- 
timations belonging to himſelf, and thoſe Noble Predictions which belong'd to 
remote Ages, in his Thankſgiving to the Almighty on this Occaſion. Who am 
1, O Lord God, and what 1s my houſe, that thou haſt brought me hitherto? And 
this was yet a Faroe; thing in thy fight, O Lord God. But thou hajt ſpoken alſo of 
thy ſervants houſe for a great while to come: and when the Kingdom and Hap- 
pineſs foretold, is fo often here aſſerted to be for ever; which Expreflion is re- 
peated no leſs than ſeven times in this Prophecy before us; as if che Spirit of God, 
by the frequency of it, had a mind to ſecure us from any poſſibility of expound- 
ing it otherwiſe ; and when withal this great King that was to ariſe, is not only 
here ſtil'd by that known Solemn Name, belonging ſo often to him in Prophe- 
tick Language, the Seed of David; but is alſo expreſly foretold to ae or 
be, not of David himſelf, but of his Sons or later Poſterity; which does not 


agree to Solomon; and to be raiſed np not in the days of David, as Solomon moſt 1 King. i. 


certainly and eminently was, but when his days were fulfilled, and he ſbould fleep 


with his fathers, or after his death. All theſe Characters and Conſiderations put xxiii. 1. 
it out of diſpute with me, that this famous Prophecy belongs not at all to So xxxix. 22, 


non, but ſolely to the great Meſſias; that we eminent Seed or Son of David, ME 
who was to found an Everlaſting Kingdom; to reſettle the Jes in their own 


I | | land 
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Wrrsron land for ever, free from all the Miſeries they had ſo long undergone; and to 

puild that moſt Glorious Temple of Jeruſalem of which the Prophets have tv | 

often ſpoken. But before I can proceed any farther, I mutt take notice of one | 

grand Objection againſt the Application of theſe words to the Methas, which in- 

deed has been the principal Occaſion of their Application to Solomon by all our 

Modern Expoſitors ; which tho' it does not appear in the words, as I have juſt 

now read them to you, yet is it obvious in all the Copies of the Hebrew Bible, 

and of the Ancient Verſions of the ſecond Book of Samuel: the words are theſe, 

Ver. 14. Tf be commit iniquity, I will chaſtiſe him with the rod of men, and with the 

ſtripes of the children of men. And can theſe words belong to the Bleſſed Meſ- 

i Pet. ii. ſias? Who did no fin, neither was guile found in his mouth; and who was a lamb 

221. 19. qozthout blemiſh and without ſpot ? Ianſwer, No certainly: the Meſſias could ne- 

ver commit iniquity, and ſo could never thereby deſerve to be chaſtz/ed wwith the 

rod of men, or with the ſtripes of the children of men. So that if the Prophecy, 

as it was originally deliver'd, contain'd theſe words, as they now ſtand in our 

preſent Copies, it could not belong to any other than Solomon: But then you mnit 

give me leave to ſay, that I am well afſur'd that this was not the primitive read- 

ing of this Text; not only becauſe the parallel Chapter in the Chronicles intirely 

omits this whole paſſage : But mainly becauſe the Pſalmiſt in that remarkable 

Ixxxix** P/alm, where he directly repeats and paraphraſes the chief parts of 

this very Prophecy, did certainly read in his Copy quite otherwiſe than we do 

now in ours. To that famous P/a/m therefore do I appeal for the Correction of 

this Text, and for the confirmation of my Expoſition of the intire Prophecy. 

Its Title is Maſchil of Ethan the Ezrahite : who was ſo famous for his Divine 

Wiſdom, that when the Sacred Writer had a mind to extol the fame of Sloman 

himſelf to the utmoſt, one of his Compariſons is that, He was wiſer than this 

i King.iv. Ethan the Ezrahite. Its beginning is alſo noble; I w:// fing of the mercies of 

pf Hxxix. the Lord for ever; with my mouth will I make known thy faithfulneſs to genera- 

1,2, 3, 4+ Lion and generation: For I have ſaid mercy ſhall be ſet up for ever; thy faithful- 

neſs ſhalt thou eftabliſh in the very heavens. I have made a covenant with my 

choſen; I have ſworn unto David my ſervant ; Thy ſeed will T eftabliſh for ever, 

and build up thy throne to generation and generation. And after ſome noble Ce- 

lebrations of the Power and Majeſty of God, the Pſalmiſt proceeds juſt as if this 

Prophecy lay before him, and he was reſolv'd to write a Paraphraſe upon it. 

Ver. 19, Then thou ſpakeſt in viſion to thy holy one, or to thy Prophet, and ſaidſt, I have 

Ws laid help upon one that is mighty, I have exalted an elect one out of the people; J 

have found David my ſervant, with my holy ail have I anointed him. With whom 

my hand ſhall be eſtabliſhed, mine arm alſo ſhall ſtrengthen him. The enemy ſhall 

not exact upon him, nor the ſon of wickedneſs affliet him. And I will beat down 

hrs foes before his face, and plague them that hate him. But my faithfulneſs and 

my mercy ſhall be with him, and in my name ſball his horn be exalted. I will ſet 

his hand alſo in the ſea, and his right hand in the rivers. And now the Pſalmiſt 

comes directly to paraphraſe the verſe before us; ſays the Prophecy, T :/l be 

to him a father: ſays the Paraphraſe, He ſhall cry unto me, thou art my father, 

my God, and the rock of my ſalvation: ſays the Prophecy, He ſhall be to me a 

ſon : ſays the Paraphraſe, Alſo Iwill make him my firſt-born, higher than the kings 

of the earth; my mercy will I keep for him for evermore, and my covenant ſhall 

ſtand faſt with him. His ſeed alſo will I make to endure for ever, and his throne 

as the days of heaven; and then directly to our preſent Text, F his children for- 

ſake my law, and walk not in my judgments ; If they profane my ſtatutes, and 

keep not my commandments, Then will Jviſit their tranſgreſſion with the rod, and 

their iniquity with ſtripes ; Nevertheleſs my loving kindneſs will I not make void 

from Him, nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs to fail; my covenant will I not break, nor 7 

alter the thing that is gone out of my lips: Once have I ſworn by my holineſs that 9 
1 will not lie unto David: His Seed ſhall endure for ever; ans his Throne as the 

ſun before me: It ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever as the moon, and as a faithful wit- 

neſs in heaven, All this Period of the Pſalmiſt is plainly nothing elſe but a Pa- 

raphraſe on this Text in Samuel, and fo evidently thews that our preſent Copics 
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are corrupted in Samuel, and ought from thence to be corrected ; as I have ven- Wursrox 
tur'd to do in my ſetting it down formerly: and by conſequence that it is not WY 
the Meſſias who is ſuppoſed to commit iniquity, and to be punifh'd for it; but 

the Children of David, or the Seed of the Meſſias in the Scripture Language, i. e. Ifa.lii.1o, 
either the Poſterity of David in the next Ages, or the Chriſtian Church in the 

days of the Meſſias. And the Texts both in Samuel and the P/almi/t imply, 

that whatever offences theſe Children might be guilty of in after Ages, by which 

they would certainly bring down God's Judgments upon themſelves, in order to 

their Correction and Amendment; yet ſhould thoſe Offences not at all prejudice 

the Truth and Certainty of theſe Sacred and Inviolable Promiſes, concerning the 

firm Eſtabliſhment of the Kingdom of the Meſſias, the Son of David, for ever. 

So that our Text in Samuel, when thus reſtor'd to its primitive integrity from 

this in the Pſalmitt, is fo far from an Objection againſt the Application of this 
Prophecy ſingly to the Meſſias, that 'tis a plain and poſitive Argument on the 

ſame fide; as implying, that the Promiſes to this Bleſſed Seed of David of an 
Everlaſting Kingdom, were abſolute, unconditional, and irrevocable ; whereas 

that made to Siemon and his Poſterity, was directly conditional, and not only 1 King. ii. 
might be, but was actually and finally revok'd in not very many Generations af- * 
terwards; as appears by many places of Holy Scripture thereto relating; which vi. 12, 13. 
I mutt beg leave barcly to refer to for the fake of brevity, and that I may not . 25: 
be oblig'd to digrets too far from my preſent buſineſs. As to the Objection a- 7 
gainſt the Application of this Prophecy to the Meſſiah, namely that the Perſon 19—: 3 
here meant was to Build an Houſe or Temple to the name of God, and ſo can » "a wm 
no other than Solomon, who we all know did build an Houſe or Temple to the 2 Chr. vi. 
Almighty ; how 1trong ſoever it may appear to others, is with me no Objection FOE 
at all. For ſure no one that reads the Ancient Prophecies, eſpecially the nine pc. cxxxii. 
laſt Chapters of Ezekzel, can doubt, that, in the future Kingdom of the Meſſias, 12 

a moſt Glorious Temple is to be built, under the Conduct of the Meſſias him- 

iclf; and as the place of his Habitation among his People ael in thoſe latter 
Ages of the World. So that this Objection is only a fign, that the Modern Com- 
mentators have overlcok'd a great Article of the Old Predictions, and fo have by 
an ill-grounded prejudice obſcur'd that part of the Prophecy before us, which 
belongs to it. Theſe are the only Objections of any weight in the preſent Caſe : 
and fince they have been, I think, fully anſwer'd, I might juſtly proceed to 
the Application of this Prophecy and its Completion: But leſt any ſeruple ſhould 
ſtill remain in the Minds of any, as if all this Hiſtory of David's deſign to 
build God a Temple, of God's refuſal thereof, and of God's Meſſage by Na- 


| than, that not himſelf, but One of his Poſterity ſhould build the Temple which 


God defir'd, mutt belong to thoſe times, and to the Temple to be built by So- 
lomon, becauſe of the likeneſs in the main ſtrokes to a parallel Hiſtory moſt cer- 
tainly belonging to thoſe times and to the days of Solomon, of which we have 
frequent Intimations in the Sacred Hiſtory, I ſhall particularly examine and con- 
ſider this matter, and ſhew that the preſent Prophecy was deliver'd by a quite 
different Perſon, at a quite different Time, on a quite different Occaſion, for a 
very different Reaſon, and containing very different Matter from that other, 
which 1s alfo not ſeldom hinted at in the Sacred Hiſtory. (1.) I fay that this 
Prophecy before us, which I apply to the Meſſias alone, was deliver'd by Na- 
than; and that other about Solomon was reveal'd to David himſelf. Of the for- 
mer 'tis here ſaid both in Samucl and Chronicles, The word of the Lord came un- 
to Nathan, ſaying, Go, and tell to my ſervant, to David, Thus ſaith the Lord: 
Of the latter 'tis ſaid, David ſaid to Solomon, My ſon, as for me, it was in my 1Chr.xxii. 
mind to build an houſe unto the name of the Lord my God; But the word of the Ji *: 
Lord came to me ſaying. And elſewhere, Then David the king ſtood up upon xxvili. 2,3 
his feet, and ſaid, Hear me my brethren and my people, I had in mine heart to 
build an houſe of reſt for the ark of the covenant fp the Lord, and for the foot- 


ſtool of cur God ; and had made ready for the building. But God ſaid unto me, 


thou ſhalt not build an houſe for my name. (2.) I ſay that this Prophecy before us, 
which I apply to the Meſſias alone, was deliver'd at a quite different time from 
Vor. II. | Rrrr | that 
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Wuts rox that other about Solomon; for the former was deliver'd ſoon after David was made 
King over all rael, and before his many Wars; and the other ſeveral years 


after, nearer the Concluſion of his Reign, after they were over, The one lon 

before, and the other a little before the Birth of Solomon; as is evident in the 
Sacred Hiſtory. (3) ISay that the Prophecy before us, was probably deliver'd 
on a quite different Occaſion from the other. The Occaſion of the former Pro- 
phecy was this, David had brought the Ark from K7rjathjearim, and then from 
the houſe of Obed-edom, and had let it in a Tent or Tabernacle made with Cur- 
tains in the Hill of Zion; and had before that alſo built himſelf an Houſe of 
Cedar. David therefore in a little time reflected upon this as a piece of great In- 
decency in him, to live in great Pomp and State, in a Palace of Cedar of his 
own, while he permitted the Ark of God, the Place of the Divine Shecrnah, to 
remain in a poor Tent made with Curtains. Upon this Occaſion David purpo- 


ſed within himſelf to build a Magnificent and Sumptuous Temple for the Ark 


of God. As to the Occaſion of the other Revelation, we cannot certainly de- 
termine what it was, becauſe the account is not diſtinctly ſet down in the Hi- 


ſtory, as 'tis now extant; but only ſuppos'd and intimated in the words of Da- 


vid and Solomon afterward. Yet it ſeems moit probable to have been a little 
before the birth of Solomon, and to have been a New Revelation to David, to 
explain the meaning of ſome things in the former Revelation by Nathan, For 
whereas God had there only ſaid, that he had never yet reveal'd any thing to 
any one, that he had a deſire of a Temple for his Habitation during the Times 
of the Judges, without mentioning whether he would require ſuch a thing or 
not in thoſe Ages, when they were ſettled under the Regal Government ; now 
God aſſures David, that he ſhould expect a Royal Manſion among them, as their 
Great and Supream King and Lord ; as well as their own Temporal Kings began 
to enjoy the ſame advantage: only forbids David himſelf to ſet about the build- 


ing of it. (4.) I ſay that the Prophecy before us gives a very different Reaſon 


for the exculing of the building of a Temple by David, from that which alone 
appears in the other. Here David is excus'd, becauſe God had not yet reſoly'd, 
or declar'd his reſolution, to have a Temple in thoſe Ages ; and becauſe his heart 
was ſet on a much more Noble and Divine Temple, which ſhould be built him 
there in future Ages, as the Seat of a more glorious and laſting Kingdom than 
that which was ſo lately ſet up in Muell; without the leaſt intimation of an 

particular unfitneſs in David for that work: in the other, tis all along taken for 
granted, that a Temple was to be ſoon built in that place; but all the Reaſon 
why David could not build it was his unfitneſs, by reaſon of his many Wars, 
and his ſhedding ſo much Blood in his Reign; of which not a ſyllable in all the 
accounts of the other. Hear the Reaſon emphatically expreſs'd on the latter oc- 
caſion; Then David called for Solomon his fon, and charged him to build an houſe 
to the Lord God of Iſrael. And David ſaid to Solomon, My ſon, as for me it was 


in my mind to build an houſe unto the name of the Lord my God : But the word of 


the Lord came unto me ſaying, thou haſt ſhed blood abundantly, and haſt made 
great wars, thou ſhalt not build an houſe to my name, becauſe thou haſt ſhed much 
blood upon the earth in my fight. And elſewhere, Solomon ſent to Hiram, ſaying, 
Thou knoweſt how that David my father could not build an houſe unto the name 
of the Lord his God, for the wars which were about him on every fide. And a- 
gain, Then David the king ſtood up upon his feet and ſaid, Hear me my brethren 
and my people, I had in mine heart to build an houſe of reſt for the ark of the co- 
venant of the Lord, and for the foolſtool of our God, and had made ready for the 
building; But God ſaid unto me, thou ſhalt not build an houſe for my name, be- 
cauſe thou haſt been a man of war, and haſt ſhed much blood. (5.) I ſay 
that this Prophecy before us contains very difterent matter from the other ; 
this contains a Promiſe of building a ſure and never failing houſe for 
David, for a great while to come, when T/rae/ ſhould be for ever fix'd 
in the land of Judea, and no Enemies ſhould any more afflict them; a 


Promiſe of one great Seed to be deriv'd from his Poſterity after his death, and 


not immediately from himſelf before it; of one great King, whoſe Throne 
| ſhould 
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ſhould continue through all Ages: and all this in the way of an abſo- Wals ros 
lute and unconditional Promiſe, confirmed afterward to the Pſalmiſt by the 
Solemn Oath of God himſelf, to ſhew the immutability of it. The other con- King. 
tains a Prophecy that relates to, and diſtinctly names S9/9mon, David's own viti, 19. | 
Son; and aſſures him that he ſhould be a peaceable Prince, that he thould im- Ng 
mediately build God a Temple, and that the Throne ſhould be continued in his 2 Chr. vi. 
Poſterity : But that this Temple ſhould continue, and this Succeſſion be pre-“ 
ſerv'd ſo long and no longer, as the 1/raelites and his Offspring thould continue 
obedient to his Laws; but when they failed in that, thoſe Bleſſings thould be 
forfeited, and they ſhould have their Temple deſtroy'd, and themſelves ſhould 

go into Captivity. Theſe ſure are Contents ſufficiently different to diſtinguiſh 

theſe two Prophecies aſunder; eſpecially ſince we have ſcen that the one Pro- 

phecy was given to Nathan before, the other to David after the Wars; the one 

upon a known, the other an unknown Occation ; and the one upon one account, 

the other intirely upon another. So that upon the whole I conclude, that this 
famous Prophecy belongs only to the Meſſias himſelf, without any regard to 
Solomon; and that when the Author to the Hebrews applies it only to Him, he 

is abſolutely in the right, and gives no handle for double Senſes or typical Inter- 
pretations at all, as has hitherto been univertally ſuppos'd by our late Expoſi- 

tors. As to the other parallel Prophecies and Quotations belonging to this mat- 

ter, that Chriſt was to be the Sor David, and to ſet up an everlaſting King- 

dom as ſuch, they ſeem to be all deriv'd from this Prophecy before us. Thus pr, exxxii. 
in cxxxi11 Pſalm, The Lord hath ſworn in truth unto David, He will not turn 1. 


from it, of the fruit of thy body will J jet upon thy throne. Thus alto in 1/azah, 16. ix 7. 


Of the increaſe of the Meffras's. government and peace there ſhall be us ena ; upon 


the throne of” David, and upon his kingdom, to order it and to eſtabliſh it with 


judgment and with juſtice from henceforth even for ever. And again, Incline le. 3 


wour ear and come unto me, hear and your ſouls ſhall live; and I ill make an e- All. xu. 
derlaſting covenant with you, even the ſure mercies of David. And again, There "I 


ſhall come forth a rod out of the ſtem of Jeſſe, and a branch ſhall grow out of his 


roots. And in that day there ſhall be a root of Jeſſe, which ſhall Rand for an ver. 1a, 
Hnſign of the people; to it ſhall the Gentiles ſeek, and his reft ſhall be glor:ous. 

Thus alſo in Jeremiah, Behold the days come, faith the Lord, That Till raiſe Jer. xxifi, 
unto David a righteous branch, and a King fhall reigu and proſper, and fhall 5: 
execute judgment and juſtice in the earth. And again, In thoſe days, and at that xxxiii. 1;. 
time will I cauſe the branch of righteouſneſs to grow up unto David: For thus Ver. 17 
ſaith the Lord; David ſhall never want a man to fit upon the throne of the houſe 


of Iſrael. ——Thus faith the Lord, If you can break my covenant of the day, and Ver. ac, 


my covenant of the night, and that there ſhould not be day and night in their ſea- ** 


fon, Then may alſo my covenant be broken with David my ſervant, that he ſhould 


not have a ſon to reign upon his throne.——Thus ſaith the Lord, If my covenant ver 25, 
be not with day and night, and if I have not appointed the ordinances of heaven 2b. 
and earth, Then will I caſt away the ſeed of Jacob, and David my ſervant ; 5 

that I will not take of his ſeed to be rulers over the ſeed of Abraham, Tjaac, and 
Jacob. And in the New Teſtament Chriſt is hence every where call'd the „ 

of David; and frequent References are made there to this original Prediction 

of it. Take theſe two or three Texts only for brevity's ſake, initead of all the 

reſt. He ſhall be great, and ſhall be called the Son of the Higheſt, and the Lord Lak. i. 32, 
God ſhall give unto him the throne of his father David. And he ſhall reign over 33. 

the houſe of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there ſhall be no end, ſays the 

Angel to the Bleſſed Virgin. The people anſwered Jeſus, We have heard out of John xii, 
the law that Chriſt abideth for ever, ſays St. John. And chicfly St. Peter in his 34. 


famous Sermon on the Day of Pentecoſt, David being a prophet, knew that God A. ii. zo. 


had ſworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the 


freſh, he would raiſe up Chriſt to fit on his throne. Thus far concerning this fa- 


mous Prediction it felt, and the parallel places and quotations belonging to it, 
both in the Old and New Teſtament : Come we now to its completion. And 


here I ſhall need to fay very little, becauſe all we who are acquainted with the 
| Chriſtian 
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WHisr0» Chriſtian Religion, and the Books of the New Teſtament, and believe the ſame 
to be true, cannot but immediately own that this Prophecy was eminently and 
undoubtedly fulfill'd in Je/us of Nazareth, our bleſſed Lord and Saviour; I mean 
ſo far of it as does not relate to Times ſtill future: Nay if we carefully conſider 
the Chriſtian Prophecies, we ſhall find that they agree alſo with thoſe parts of 
that before us which belong to Ages not vet come; and ſo ſecure the truth, and 
aſcertain the expectation of them in their proper ſeaſons hereafter. That Feſus 
of Nazareth was the Son of David, was of the ſeed of David according to the 
fleſh, is every where aſſerted, and moſt particularly demonſtrated in the Books 
of the New Teſtament ; Nay, and unanimouſly own'd to be true by all the 
Jews of that and the next Ages. And that this fundamental Truth might be 
throughly ſettled, a particular account is given us how his reputed Father and 
real Mother, as the known Branches of the Poſterity of David at that time, 
wire oblig' d, on account of their being of that Family, to take a long, and, to 
the bleſſed Virgin, a very unſcaſonable Journey to the City of David, Bethble- 
hem ; that fo the bleſſed Jeſus being there Born, and there Regiſtered or En- 
roll'd among the Poſterity of David, no future queſtion might ever ariſe about 
this matter: and morcover the Holy Evangeliſts have taken care to give us the 
Genealogies both of the bleſſed Virgin, which is therefore the true Genealogy 
cf our Saviour himſelf; and of her Huſband Joſeph; which in a legal ſenſe 
might be efteem'd in Game tort as his Genealogy alto. From both which Ta- 
bles it appears, that Chriſt Jeſus was, on all poſſible accounts, the Son of Da- 
©/d + His true Mother being of the Poſterit ty of David by his Son Nathan ; and 
Þis reputed Father being of the ſame Poſterity of David by his Son Solomon, as 
lam. F- is evident in the Goff pels, and as I have elſewhere more particularly prov'd upon 
v448-P- another occaſion. That he was allo the King of the Jews, and at his firſt com- 
85 ing ſet up his Kingdom in the World, which at his ſecond coming will be Glo- 
rious, and Triumphant, and Everlaſting, the New Teſtament Hiſtory and Pro- 
phecies do aſſure us, as well as this and other ancient Predictions of the Old Te- 
mament; and ought not therefore to be doubted of by any Chriſtian. But that 
happy Time when, by the exaltation of this great Son of David, God will re- 
Act. 1. 6. fore again the kingdom to Ijrael, being not yet come; tho” I verily hope and 
expect, that moſt of the preſent Generation ſhall live to ſee its commencement 
does not properly belong to my preſent deſign. Only I may be allow'd to con- 
clude my Diſcourſe on "this Prophecy with that known Petition of our bleſſed 
Saviour's appointment, which we every day put up to the Almighty, tho' not al- 


ways in this particular ſenſe, in which it was originally meant by him, Our 
Father which art in heaven, T by Kingdom come. 


TreMefias XXIII. PRO HE Cx, (If I may be allowed for once to forſake a little the Or- 
N der of Time, in order to the better underſtanding the drift, and meaning of 
David. the Prophecies contain'd in the Book of P/a/ns,) Is that eminent one deliver'd 
" oy by the Royal Pſalmiſt King David, as the laſt Inſpiration that he receiv'd of the 
18555 8 Almighty; and belonging plainly to the Bleſſed and Everlaſting Kingdom of the 
ruljiidd Mleſſias, the Son of David, as well as the foregoing: But which has been fo 
An. 5. miſtaken and obſcur'd by moſt of our modern Commentators, that 'tis not enough 
taken notice of, nor eſteem'd to be of that concern and importance which I 

think it really is. The words in the Original, Septuagint, and other Verſions 

are not a little obſcure : But, all things conſider d, it ſeems to me that the Text 

2Sam. ought to be rendred thus, Now theſe be the laſt words of David: David the 
_ ; of Feſſe ſaid, and the exalted man, the anointed of the God of Facob, and 
9 ſweet Pſalimiſt of Iſrael ſaid; The ſpirit of the Lord ſpake by me, and his 
word was in my tongue. The God of Iſrael ſaid, The Rock of Iſrael ſpake to 

me, The Ruler or Governor of mankind ſhall be juſt, ruling in the fear of God. 

And he ſhall be as the light of the morning, when the ſun riſeth ; of the morning 
without clouds; As the tender graſs ſpringing out of the earth by clear ſhining 

after rain. Truly my houſe is not ſo with God; becauſe he hath made with me an 
everlaſting covenant, ordered in all things and ſure : For this is all my ſalvation, 


and 


U 


* 
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and all my dire. For he will not make the wicked to grow. T hey ſhall all be W a1sToON 
as thorns plucked up. Becauſe they cannot be handled : and the man that ſhall NY 
touch them avill be filled with iron and the wood of a ſpear ; and they ſhall be ut= 
terly burnt with fire in their habitation, By what Authority our Interpreters 
do venture to apply theſe words, or any of them to David, or ſome other King 
of 1/rael in thoſe Times, I do not know: For truly ancient Authority I believe 
they have none. And indeed the plain words themſelves, and the ſolemn Oc- 
caſion of them, which was to conclude and ſhut up the Inſpirations of that 
great Pſalmiſt and Prophet King David himſelf, conſpire to aſſure us, that no 
ſuch poor and little ſenſe can juſtly be fix d upon them. I ſhall therefore take 
leave to Expound them of the Kingdom of Chriſt, and to give you my Thouglits 
of the meaning of them in the following Paraphraſe : © This is the concluding 
Prophecy of that great Perſon King David; who as he had frequently before 
« foretold the Advent and Exaltation of that Divine King, the Methas, who 
“ was to be of his Sced, and ariſe in after Times of Jus Poſterity ; ſo now, 
ce juſt before his Death, had he this final Inſpiration concerning Him; and in 
* the following manner, by a ſupernatural Impulſe, did he ſum up his former 
«© Predictions of this kind: I who was once the youngeſt Son of no greater 
e Perſon than Jeſe the Bethlehemite, and who was accordingly ſet to no higher 
* an Office than to keep a few Sheep in the Wilderneſs, have been yet, by the 
© Divine Goodneſs, ſo exalted, as to become the Anointed of God, and the 
„King of 1/rael; J have been ſo favour'd with the influences of God's good 
* Spirit as to have indited and ſung by a Divine Impulſe many inſpir'd Pſalms 
* and Hymns of Praiſe : For I cannot pretend my ſelf to be at all the Author 
* or Compoſer of thoſe Sacred and Prophetick Melodies ; but own them to be 
«* intirely the Product of the Holy Spirit of God; and that he was pleas'd to 
* uſe me as his Inſtrument in conveying them to the World: And now I am 
going the way of all the earth, I find another Divine Afflatus coming upon 
* me, Which obliges me once more to foretel the Advent of that Divine Per- 
e ſon whom God has by me ſo often deſcrib'd, That Prince, Ruler, and Go- 
« vernor of Mankind will not be like the reſt of the Princes, Rulers, and Go- 
« vernors of this World, Unjuſt and Partial, Violent and Profane; but of un- 
<« ſpotted Juſtice and Equity, of the greateſt Piety, and Religious Dread of 
«© the Almighty : He will be Great, Glorious and Advantegeous to the World; 
< like the Sun riſing in a clear Morning, which diſpels the Mitts and Darkneſs 
of the Air; or like the riſing Graſs and Flowers, which, after refreſhin 
Rains, ſpring up and flouriſh, to the nouriſhment and ſatisfaction of the Crea- 
A tures ſuſtain'd by them: Bat tho' theſe Compariſons may imperfectly repre- 
<«« ſent the Glory and Advantage of the Advent of the Meſſias, yet are they 
quite too low, and of too fading and periſhing Subjects: The Sun which 
s ryes in ſplendor may ſoon be clouded and overcaſt ; the Graſs and Flowers of 
«© the Field, which at firſt look gay and ſplendid, will ſoon fade and wither ; 
but that Houſe which God has promiſed to build me, that Seed and Branch 
* which is to ariſe of my Poſterity is to be ſure and permanent, and to endure 
for all future Ages to the end of the World: In which bleſſed Seed and Branch, 
the great Meſſias, who is my Lord, and the Lord of all the World, I place 
all my Hope, Comfort, Satisfaction, and Expectation of future Happi- 
e neſs. For the Almighty will certainly advance and ſupport his Kingdom, 
as being a Kingdom of Truth and Righteouſneſs; but will overturn and de- 
e ſtroy the oppoſite Dominion of Sin and Wickedneſs in the World. The 
Wicked ſhall at laſt all of them periſh like Thorns plucked up out of their 
place, and ſhall, like them, be of no farther uſe or regard than to be gather'd 


cc 


= * into bundles, and utterly conſumed in the Fire: Thorns, I ſay, they may 
; well be compar'd to, as being ſo very troubleſome and uneaſy to all who 
i deal with 'em, like as Thorns cannot with ſafety be handled, but thoſe who 


venture to do ſo, will have the Mortification to be ſorely pricked, and deepl 

wounded with them, as if a Spear of Iron up to the very haft were thruſt 
into their fleſh, All which Miſeries ariſing from the combination of the 
FO. @ 1-1-7 Wicked, 
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«© Wicked, ſhall be at an end in the Days of the Meſſias's Kingdom: In the up- 
<« ſhot of things thoſe Enemies of Goodneſs ſhall be totally deſtroy'd, and leave 
c the Earth to the Meſſias, and his righteous Subjects for all Generations.“ 
This appears to me to be, in the main at leaſt, the moſt natural import of theſe 
words of David; and by them that Glorious Kingdom of Chriſt, which is the 
chief ſubject of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, is not obſcurely predicted: 
Which Prediction, how far it has been already fulfilled, in the firſt Advent and 
Commencement of our Lord's imperfect Kingdom already, none of us Chriſti- 
ans can be unacquainted withal : but as to the other part, the advancement of 
the perfect and compleat Dominion of Chriſt over all the World, and the de- 
ſtruction of this oppoſite Kingdom of the Devil, and of his Idolatrous, Wicked 
and Antichriſtian Followers, that happy Period is not yet fully come, according 
to the Prophetick Numbers contain'd elſewhere in the Sacred Writings, and 
therefore we muſt wait with patience for that remaining completion of this 
Prophecy ; and not doubt, but the ſame true and faithful God, who, as we 
have ſeen, has hitherto ſo punctually accompliſh'd all that he has foretold in 
the paſt Ages, will, in the Seaſons himſelf has appointed and determin'd, as 
punctually accompliſh thoſe Great and Glorious ones, which we hope for here- 
after; nay, we muſt not only wait with patience for theſe days of Peace, Piety, 
and Holineſs, but by our own unblameable Examples, and our own ſerious En- 
deavours prepare and diſpoſe Mankind for the Expectation and Enjoyment of 
them; or in St. Peter's words, with which I ſhall conclude at preſent, Sceing 
that all theſe things ſhall be diſſolved, what manner of perſons ought we to be, in 
all holy converſation and godlineſs ? not only looking for, but haſtening the coming 
of the day of God : And while we, according to God's promiſe, look for 777 new 
Heavens and new Earth wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs, we muſt be diligent 


that we may be found of him in peace without ſpot and blameleſs. 
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| | | | WuisTON 
PROPOSITION = 
Our Bleſſed Saviour aſcended up to Heaven the Evening of that very 
day on which he roſe from the Dead. | 


HIS Aſſertion is prov'd by the Arguments following: | 
(I.) ST. LuXE not only hints a double Aſcenſion in general, by giv- 
ing us two diſtinct accounts of his going up to Heaven, but moſt di- 
rectly and plainly aſſures us that He did aſcend at the time aſſigned, in 
his particular account of the occurrences of that famous Day, Chap. xxiv. For 
when he had given us the Hiſtory of our Lord's Reſurrection, and his Appear- 
ance to the Women in the ſame Morning, in the firſt eleven verſes; and then 
had briefly hinted at Peter's running to the Sepulchre preſently after, to ſatisfy 
himſelf of the truth of what the Women reported, in the twelfth verſe ; He 
goes on to give us a more particular account of the Journey of the two Diſciples 
to Emmans, and of our Lord's Appearance and Diſcourſes to them the ſame Day: 


I fay, the ſame day; fo ſays St. Luke expreſly ey auth mae the very ſame day: and Luk xxiv. 


ſays St. John as expreſly of his appearance that Evening after this Journey to _— 


Emmaus, Ovons %» das Ty nwipe. tveivy TH put Toy ouCCamov. When it was even, Joh.xx.19, 


on that very day, which was the firſt day of the week. And iu the Diſcourſe 
which the two Diſciples had with him before they knew him, the ſame Cir- 
cumſtance of time is too apparent to be deny'd; for there, giving Him an Account 


of his own Condemnation and Crucifixion, they affirm, Nay and beſides all this, Luk. xxiv. 


This is the third day fince theſe things were done. When this Journey and Diſ- “ 
courſe were over, and the Even was come, and they knew it was Jeſus himſelf 

by his breaking of bread; and when he immediately diſappear'd and left them, 

they aroſe up the ſame hour, ab Ty wpz, and returned to Feruſalem, and came Ver. 33. 


to the Aſſembly of the Apoſtles, and told them the particulars of what they had 


juſt before heard and ſeen : And as they were ſpeaking theſe things Jeſus ſtood in ver. 36. 


the midſt, and diſcourſed with them; and affoon as his Diſcourſe was over, He Ver. 50, 
led them forth as far as Bethany, and lift up his hands upon them and bleſſed 3": 
them : And it came to paſs while he bleſſed them, he was parted from them, and 
was carried up into Heaven. What can be plainer than this Narration? Or 
what poſſible difficulty can there be in ſo direct and continued a Hiſtory as this 
is ? Eſpecially ſince the Fact is fo far from contradicting any original Accounts 
of this matter, that 

(2.) ST. BAaRNABAs, the Companion of St. Paul; called an Apoſtle by Act. xiv. 
St. Luke, and the Ancients ; and ſaid by St. Luke to have been aa good Man, and d. 2 


full of the Holy Ghoſt, and of Faith, does almoſt as directly attirm the fame 


thing as St. Luke himſelf in his genuine Epiſtle ſtill extant. For giving 
the reaſon of the Chriſtians Obſervation of the firſt day of the Week, he 
affirms it to be becauſe Chriſt roſe from the Dead on that day, and becauſe on 
the ſame day, when He had appear'd to his Diſciples, He aſcended up into 
Heaven. His words are theſe, Au & «20m . # oySonv as eapwourny, e Cap. 52 


„. x lots avtn e verpor, Y Qarepw Iris aviBn eis Tvs E. That theſe words do = & 
not only ſuppoſe this Aſcenſion of our Lord, to be on a firſt day of the Week Poninica 
in general, [which yet is ſufficient to my purpoſe; becauſe the final and ſolemn Gn 
Aſcenſion, which otherwife he muſt refer to, was certainly on the fifth day of Dominus 


the Week, and not on the firſt] but on that very firſt day, on which He roſe bee og 1 


from the dead, and which was the eighth from the former firſt day, ſeems to Patrem. 


me not a little probable from the paſſage it ſelf, and its coherence. And accord- Herenym. 
in Pf. cxvii. 


ingly the Learned Menardus, who cannot agree with St. Barnabas's Opinion, ad. 24, 
yet does in his Notes own the reaſonableneſs of this Interpretation. Hic videtur 
dicere, ſays he, Chriſtum aſcendifſe in cælum die Dominica, imo eodem die quo 
reſurrexit. He adds indeed, quod falſum eſt : But as to that matter, I ſuppoſe 
that all impartial Men will allow that St. Barnabas knew much better whether 
our Lord aſcended that day, or not, than Menardus or any other Modern Cri- 
tick whatſoever ; eſpecially when his Teſtimony does but confirm that plain 
Truth, which, as we have ſeen, St. Luke had expreſly taught us before. 


(3.) ST. 
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Wurzrox (3.) ST, LUKE, not only plainly aſſerts that our Lord did aſcend up into ca- 9 

xen on the day of his Reſurrection, in his Goſpel, but in the Acts of the Apo- 4 
ſtles, where he comes to the final and ſolemn Aſcenſion it ſelf, he ſuppoſes it 
to be different from the former, and at a different Aſſembly or Meeting of the 
Apoſtles, In that Aſſembly of the Apoſtles on the day of the Reſurrection, 

Luk.xxiv. St, Luke tells us in his Goſpel that our Saviour commanded them To abide ot 

49. Feruſalem, till they were endued with power from an high; and afſur'd them, 
That He would ſend the Promiſe of his Father upon them. In the As of the 

Act. i. 4. Apoſtles he tells us, before he comes to his final and ſolemn Aſcenſion, that ile 
Jeſus any with them, he commanded them that they ſhould not depart from 
Jeruſalem, but wait for the promiſe of the Father, which they had heard of him 
which is a plain reference to that Aſſembly and Diſcourſe, juſt before his former 
Aſcenſion. Yet does the laſt Meeting or Aſſembly for his final Aſcenſion not 

Ver.6. come on till two verſes afterwards ; Oi pÞ e oweAHyns, When they therefore were 
come together, they aſked of him, ſaying, Lord wilt thou at this time reſtore again 

Ver. 9. the kingdom to Tjrael ? And after his ſhort Anſwer it follows, And when he had 
ſpoken theſe things, while they beheld, he was taken up; and a cloud received 
him out of their ſight. 

(4.) ST. LuxE's Accounts of the particular Diſcourſes, Actions and Circum- 
ſtances of our Saviour at theſe Aſcenſions, do alſo confirm that they were reall 
at two ſeveral times. Atthe Aſcenſion mention'd in his Goſpel, on the day of 

Luk. xxiv. the Reſurrection, the Circumſtances were theſe ; Feſus lift up his hands and 

50, 51. bleſſed his Apoſtles; and it came to paſs while he bleſſed them, he was parted from 

them, and carried up into heaven. Without any mention of the cloud receiving 

him out of their fight, or of the tuo Angels, to aſſure them he would come down 

at the laſt day in the ſame manner that he then aſcended, . e. in the Clouds of 

Heaven. Now at the laſt ſolemn Aſcenſion mention'd in the Ads, the Circum- 

AA. i. 6, ſtances were theſe, The Apoſtles aſted him ſaying, Lord, wilt thou at this time 

7+ 9-10, reſtore again the kingdom to Iſrael? And be ſaid unto them, It is not for you ts 

: know the times and the ſeaſons, which the Father hath put in his own power : 

But ye ſhall receive power, after that the Holy Ghoſt 1s come upon you, and ye 

ſhall be witneſſes unto me, both in Feruſalem, and in all Fudea, and in Samara, 

and unto the uttermoſt part of the earth. And when he had ſpoken theſe things, 

while they beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their ſight. 

And while they looked ſtedfaſtly toward heaven, as he went up, behold two men 

ſtood by them in white apparel ; which alſo ſaid, ye men of Galilee, why ſtand 

ye gazing up into heaven? This ſame Jeſus which is taken up from you into hea- 

ven ſhall ſo come in like manner as ye have ſeen him go into heaven. Theſe two 

Accounts, eſpecially when written by the very ſame Perſon, do not look like an 

Hiſtory of one and the ſame Event, whatever Evaſions might have been made 

in caſe they had been given us by two different Evangeliſts; and they therefore 

make it very reaſonable to believe that St. Luke deſcrib'd two quite different Aſ- 
cenſions in theſe different relations. 

(F.) ST. LuxE does ſtill more clearly diſtinguiſh theſe two Aſcenſions by the 
difference of the places from whence, as well as we have ſeen he did by the dif- 
ference of the times when, he aſcended, in each Narration. We have already 
prov'd that the Aſcenſion, in the Goſpel, was on the Even of the Reſurrection : and 
all know that the Aſcenſion, in the Acts, was the 40th day afterwards. We ſhall 
now prove, that they were from quite different places alſo. For in the Goſpel 
St. Luke aſſures us, that the former Aſcenſion was from Bethany, 15 furlongs from 
Feruſalem : and in the Ads he aſſures us that the latter was from Mount Oli vet, 
no more than 5 furlongs from Feruſalem. The words in the former Caſe are 

Luk, xxiv. theſe: And he led them out as far as to Bethany, and was parted from them, — 
3% 51 and carried up into heaven. And that Bethany was no leſs than about 15 fur- 
joh.xi.18. longs from Feruſalem, St. Fohn will inform us; Now Bethany was nigh unto 
Jeruſalem, about 15, furlongs off. The words in the latter, Caſe are theſe, aſſoon 
AR. i. 12. as ever the Hiſtory of the laſt Aſcenſion is over, Then returned they unto Feruſa- 
lem from the mount called Olivet, which is from Feruſalem a ſabbath days journey: 
Artig. l. i. e. 2000 Cubits, or about 5 Furlongs; exactly according to Foſephus's determi- 
xx. e. ©. nation of the ſame diſtance, Now thoſe Commentators who make no difference 
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between Bethany and Mount Olivet; between, fifteen furlongs and five furlongs, Wand 


by pray a the ſame Evangeliſt, ſeem to me not very fit to aſſoil the difficulties www 
0 


the Sacred Writings; nor to reconcile Mankind, to a due Opinion of the Care 
and Accuracy of the Penmen of em: eſpecially ſince here is not the leaſt pre- 
tence of an Argument on the other ſide; nothing but vulgar and modern Notions 
taken up without ground, and deſtitute of all Solid F oundation in the World. 

(C.) Tu is account of our Saviour's Aſcenſion, prior to that final and ſolemn one, 
when a cloud receiv'd him out of the fight of his Apoſtles, and when two Angels ag. i. 9, 
appear'd to them, does exactly agree with St. Luke's words about the 40 days 10, 11. 
after his Reſurrection, and the State our Saviour was then in: His words are theſe 
in the Original, Ois 9 772pigory d Ca, mem m maar autor, oy o au- ver. 3 
Aunplois ON u οανν pdf S . De, x; Af ywy TH IRA THhs PRAAERs T4 Of8. 


Jo whom alſo he ſhewed himſelf alive after his Paſſion by many infallible Proofs, 


at ſeveral times during forty days; being ſeen of them, and ſpeaking the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God. Theſe words thus rendred, as they ought to be, 
do plainly ſhew that our Saviour did not ordinarily live on Earth during theſe 4.0 
days, nor converſe as before with his Diſciples in a conſtant way of living; but 
only that he appear'd to them ſo often as was neceſſary to the undoubted Demon- 
ſtration of his Reſurrection, and to the inſtructing them about the future ſettle- 
ment of his Church, and Circumſtances of his Kingdom. Which indeed is too Se Joh. 
clear in all the Evangelical accounts after the Reſurrection to be at all doubted of * i 14: 
by any. Where therefore do we think our Lord was generally for this Interval 
of forty days? We have, we ſee, no reaſon to believe that he was on Earth: if 
not, He muſt be ſuppos'd to be in Heaven: becauſe in Scripture Language there 
is no medium between them. 

IF it be here Objected that this frequent and ſudden Aſcent and Deſcent of our 
Lord does by no means ſuit with the Syſtem of the World, nor with the Scripture 
Expreſſions; that Heaven muſt be a place at an immenſe diſtance from this Earth, 
ſince we find no Foot-ſteps of any thing but Suns, or fixt Stars; and Planets, or 
Comets within the reach of Aſtronomical Obſervations; . e. within the reach of 
about 15, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo of Miles from us; eſpecially that this Heaven whither 
Our Lord Aſcended, and where he now fits at the right-hand of his Father, muſt 
be at leaſt ſo far off, becauſe the Scripture not only ſays, he Aſcended into Heaven, 
or into the Heavens in general; but that he Aſcended far above all Heavens; that he Eph. iv. c 


paſſed through the Heavens; and that he is made higher than the Heavens: If, I ſay, 1 14. 


this be Objected, I ſhall take leave to affirm that ſuch as make this Objection ſeem 
to me to have neither ſtudied Nature nor Scripture as they ought to have done; and 
only to reaſon from vulgar Prejudices, and common Opinions. As to Nature, and 
Philoſophy they own no other Earths but Planets, and no other Heavens, properly 
ſpeaking, but thoſe Airs or Atmoſpheres which commonly, perhaps always, en- 
compaſs the Planets; and whoſe Properties and Capacities are wonderful and ſur- 
prizing ; and ſuch as do the beſt agree to the Scripture deſcription of Heaven of all 
other. I mean principally that Air or Atmoſphere which, in particular, environs 
our Earth, and which I take to be almoſt always meant by Heaven in the Sacred 
Dialect. For what is Heaven? But an Expanſum, or Open place, on high, or 
ſuperior to this Earth, more pure; and clear, and light, than the Regions here 
below; proper for the Diſtinction between good and bad Creatures, and between 
the ſeveral Degrees of thoſe which are Good; an Inviſible or Diaphanous Place, 
fit for Inviſible or Diaphanous Beings; who, tho' it may be they are not without 
all Xthereal or Celeſtial Bodies, yet are without ſuch Groſs and Opake ones, as 
ſhould make them viſible to the Eyes of all Animals here below. This ſeems to be 
a true, tho very imperfect account of Heaven, in the Language of Scripture, ſo far 
as it is here to be deſcrib'd, before the Conſummation of all Things: and this Diſ- 
poſition exactly agrees to our Air. The Air moſt certainly is an Inviſible or Dia- 
phanous Expanſum, or Open Place on high, and Superior to this Earth, as eve 
one cannot but confeſs : Tis more pure, and clear, and light than the lower 
Parts we live in, for it is free from Effluvia, Exhalations, Vapours, and Meteors, 
as to all its largeſt and principal Regions, which are ſo frequent here below; it has 
there no Miſts, nor Clouds to interrupt the Light of the Sun, in the Day-time, 


or of the Moon and Stars in the Night: the higher we ſuppoſe our ſelves plac'd 
Vo. II. | iii | 
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Wurrox in it, the brighter and the clearer muſt all the Heavenly Bodies appear to us; as 
WY having ſtill Teſs, and leſs of that Atmoſphere interpos'd, which we ſee by the 
Eclipſes of the Moon is capable of intercepting ſo great a part of their Light from 
us: The Air is moſt particularly and exactly contriv'd to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 
Beings of different Sorts, ſince tis ſuch a wonderful Fluid, as has its Denſity ex- 
actly proportionable to its Compreſſion; inſomuch that while Water and all other 
Fluids are of one Conſiſtence and Denſity every where, ſo that all kinds of Ani- 
mals which can abide in any one place of them, can almoſt equally abide in any 
other place without diſtinction, the Air is, on the contrary, ſo continually of a 
different Conſiſtence and Denſity, that any material Beings, which by their ſpe- 
cifick Gravity are ſuited to one Region of it, are immediately, till their ſpecifick 
Gravity be alter'd, wholly confin'd to that Region, without any poſſibility of 
Aſcending, or Deſcending to thoſe other Regions above, or below them, to 
which any other Beings may in the ſame manner belong. So that if we barely 
ſuppoſe that the Spiritual or Inviſible Bodies of Souls departed are ſuited in fine- 
neſs and purity to the ſeveral Degrees of their Virtue and Holineſs in this World, 
they will immediately, by a neceſſity of nature, be plac'd in different Regions 
of the Air, and ſo alone have Commerce with thoſe of their own degree of Vir- 
tue and Holineſs, and be diſtinguiſh'd or ſeparated from thoſe above or below 
them; and the pureſt and fineſt Bodies will neceſſarily be in the pureſt and fineſt, 
and moſt exalted Regions of the ſame. And every one be hereby dealt with ac- 
cording to their works; while yet other Beings, who can alter the ſpecifick gra- 
vity of their Bodies, as is the caſe of Fowls and Fiſhes here in a lefler degree, will 
be able to aſcend and deſcend through the ſeveral Regions of it; which perhaps 
the Angels both Good and Bad are able to do. Thus does the nature and qualities 
of our Air, very well correſpond to thoſe of that Heaven we are now diſcourſing 
of. And then as to Scripture, it does ſo frequently call the Air Heaven in the 
Singular number; and its ſeveral Regions under, among, and above the Clouds, 
the Heavens in the Plural; it does ſo certainly affirm and ſuppoſe that in the Air 
are all the inviſible Beings therein mention'd both good and bad; excepting ſome 
Phil.i.10. which it ſeems to place lower, beneath or within the earth; that I ſcarce know 
Eph. iv. ; where to begin in the proofs of it. That the Heavens in the Moſaicł Creation 
New Ne- extend no farther, properly ſpeaking, than our Air, I have elſewhere ſhewn at 
% Vite large; and that the Heavens, which are to be chang'd, or to periſh at the day of 
See Mede Judgment, extend no farther, I have there alſo prov'd; which things being con- 
Lag. 758. fider'd, I cannot imagine why we ſhould ſuppoſe other Heavens meant in the 
Series of that Sacred Book, than thoſe which it introduces at the beginning, and 
diſſolves at the ending of its Period; and which are the main Parts of that World, 
with which it is all along, and with which it is, I believe, alone concern'd. But 
I ſhall not need to put the whole Iflue of this diſpute upon any ſuch foot, fince 
there are Indications enow in the intermediate parts of the Scripture, that its 
Heavens are that Air or Atmoſphere which is expanded above us, without any 
regard to the remoter parts of the Univerſe at all. When we meet with Cities 
great and fenced up to Heaven, or with Brimſtone and Fire ſent from the Lord 
out of Heaven, and the fire of God falling from Heaven; When we read of Thun- 
der or Lightning ſent from Heaven, of the voice of God from Heaven, of the derb 
of Heaven, of bread from Heaven, of an Heaven of braſs over Men's heads, of 
the ends of Heaven, the windows of Heaven, the fowls of Heaven, or water above 
2 Sam. he Heavens; and eſpecially when we examine the Deſcription of God's throne in 
br vw. Heaven in more than one place of the Old Teſtament; ow alſo we obſerve the 
. Expreſſions that the Heavens were opened; that Heaven was red and lowring ; that 
ſtars were to fall from heaven; that the powers of heaven were to be ſhaken; that 
the 1 of man is to come in the clouds of Heaven, and the like, I ſuppoſe no body, 
at this time of Day, imagines any thing beyond the Air to be meant by that word. 
When in the next place, we find that the ſame wicked Spirits, which are cer- 
Eph. ii. 2. tainly under the Prince of the Power of the Air, yet elſewhere are moſt certainly 
vi. 12. faid to be & r ,. in Heavenly places, by the very ſame word, that is us'd 
:: 3 29 of Chriſt himſelf and his Saints; when we perceive that the Principalities, and 
ii. 10. Powers, in the Heavenly places are ſo near, that the manifold Wiſdom of God can 
be manifeſted to them by the Chriſtian Church here on Earth; and that the An- 
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gels are ſo near alſo, as to defire to look nicely and pry into the Chriſtian Myſteries Wnisron 
here below: And when thoſe good Men that are to be receiv'd by Chriſt into Y. 
Heaven, at his ſecond coming, are yet ſaid to meet the Lord in the Air, and fo 1 Thef.iv. 
to be ever with him; who can deny that this Heaven, whither our Lord aſcended, Joh. 
and from whence he before had deſcended, was the ſame Air which is ſo very often vi. 2, ; * 
call'd by that name in Scripture? Who can doubt that the Bleſſed Meſſias, with 37-41, 42, 
his good and holy Angels, have their abode near that of the Prince of Darkneſs, ET” 
and his wicked and impure Angels; ſince there is ſuch a conſtant Var between 

them; and ſince the ſafety of Pious Men here on Earth ſo intirely depends on 

the Protection and Aſſiſtance of Chriſt, and thoſe miniftring Spirits of his, which Heb. i. 14. 


are always about him. This ſeems to me the only conception of this matter 


which has any Foundation in Nature, and the true Syſtem of things; and the 
only conception which agrees all along to the Hiſtory, and Expreſſions of Scrip- 


ture, both in the Old, and New Teſtament; and without which all our Notions 
of the inviſible World, and its Place and Circumſtances are utterly obfcure and 
unintelligible. But if this once be allow'd, then all is caſy and plain. Chriſt is 
aſcended up into the pureſt Regions of our Air, quite above all the Vapours, Me- 
teors, Storms and Diſorders of the lower and groſſer ſpaces of it, quite through 
the loweſt Region under the Clouds, the middle Region among the Clouds, and 
the higheſt Region above the Clouds: In which inviſible Air a great part of the 
Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, Powers, Archangels, and Angels, Good and 
Bad, with many of the Souls of departed Men; in ſhort a great part of the Invi- 
fible Beings belonging to this World ſeem to have their abode, every one in their 
ſeveral Degrees and Orders; but ſtill under the Supream Command of the Bleſſed 
Jeſus, who is exceedingly advanc'd above them all, and fits at the Helm of this 
whole World. To this higheſt of the three Regions, to this third Heaven, as it 
ſeems to me, was St. Paul carried; from this place did our Lord ſhew himſelf 
to St. Stephen, and St. Paul; hither was Enoch and Elias tranſlated, without 
ſeeing Death, and hither did our Saviour aſcend, and from hence deſcend after his 
Reſurrection; from hence came Mo/es and Elias, when they deſcended to our 
Saviour's Transfiguration; nay from hence did come, and hither frequently return 
the ſame Bleſſed Meſſias, when, in the Ancient Ages of the World, he was ſo 
frequently Converſant among Mankind, tho' He was not then Incarnate, or be- 
come a proper and conſtant Inhabitant of this Earth: from the Air or this Hea- 
ven, do Good and Bad Angels and our departed Friends, when God permits 
them, ſeveral times to deſcend upon this Earth, and appear to us here below; as 
many well atteſted Hiſtories in all Ages, both Sacred and Prophane, and ſeveral 
in this very Age do aſſure us they have oft- times really done. All theſe things and 
many more of the like nature, upon this Hypothe/is are rational and accountable, 
which otherwiſe muſt be given up for inexplicable on any folid Foundation in 
the World. Only, to prevent miſtakes, let it be obſerv'd what has been already 
hinted by the By, that I confine my ſelf in this whole matter to the Times be- 
tween the ws a Creation, and the Conſummation of all things; and only ſpeak 
of the ſtate of Beings in our inviſible World, during the Subjection of them, and 
of all other Earthly Creatures to the Bleſſed Meſſias: For as to that grand Period, 
When, at the End of this Syſtem: He ſhall deliver up the kingdom to God, even 1 Cor. xv. 
the Father, and when the Son alſo himſelf ſhall be ſubject unto him that put all * 
things under bim, that God the Father may be all in all; and when from the face Poc. xx. 
of him that ſhall then fit on the throne, this earth and this heaven ſhall flee away ; 4 
and there ſhall be found no place for them; It is quite beyond the reach of our 
Knowledge and Enquiries, as being no where deſcribed to us in the Sacred Writ- 
ings; and therefore not without preſumption to be medled with by us in any par- 
ticular Hypotheſis whatſoever. And now I may venture to finiſh my Anſwer to 
the propos'd Objection, and to ſay that, conſidering the Premiſes, we have no rea- 
{on to think it ſtrange, that Our Lord aſcended and deſcended more than once 
during that 40 days ſpace between his Reſurrection and final Aſcenſion; fince the 
utmoſt height of our Air, as far as appears from the beſt Obſervations, is but about 
54 or 55 Miles from the Earth; and tho' his ordinary reſidence all that time was 
in Heaven, yet is it very credible that he ſeveral times came down and ſhew'd 
himſelf to his Diſciples here on Earth. However I muſt add, by way of conclu- 


ſion, 
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ths. 
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wulsrox ſion, that whatever becomes of my particular ſolution of this matter, the Pro 
ſtion it ſelf is not much leſs certain; as being built not on bare Hypotheſes, but on 
the plain Evidence and Teſtimony of the Sacred Writers, For certainly, beſides 
Luk. xiv. the particular Texts already produc'd, tis evident all along the Scripture Hiſtory 
15-10-31, that our Lord did appear and diſappear in ſuch Circumſtances after his Reſur- 
Joh. x. rection, on all Occations, as were wholly new and ſtrange; and no way agreeable 
14-15-'7» to the State of his Body and Behaviour while he was truly and properly an Inhabi- 
9 3 12, tant of this Earth; and by Conſequence that he was then ordinarily an Inhabitant 
14. of Heaven, whereſoever the real place deſign'd by that word, is ſuppos'd to be. 
Corollary. Hence we may derive ſome light upon that hitherto inexplicable place 
which we meet with in St. John; I mean our Saviour's words to Mary Magdalen 
very ſoon after he was riſen, Touch me not, for I am not yet aſcended to my Fa- 
ther. This Expreſſion, upon the common Hypotheſis, is exceeding ſtrange; it ſeeming 
fo contradictory to what might have been in Reaſon expected. For certainly, fince 
ch. xx. i. he was not aſcended to his Father, this was, on the ordinary ſuppoſition, the only 
time Mary could have of touching him, ſeeing that as ſoon as he ſhould be once 
aſcended it would be impoſſible for her to touch him any more. So that if Chrift was 
not to ae but once, it ought rather to have been ſaid on the contrary, Touch me 
now; for if you do not do it before my Aſcenſion you can never do it afterward. 
Beſides, Our B. Saviour, who here ſo ftrittly forbids Mary to touch him, becauſe he 
was not yet aſcended, did yet that very Evening walk, and diſcourſe, and eat with 
the two Diſciples in the journey to Emmaus; and ſhew to the Apoſtles his hands, and 
his fide; and that day ſeven-night made Thomas reach his finger, and his hand, and 
thruſt his hand into his fide; and at other times eat and drank with the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves; and all this, according to the common Opinion, as truly before his Aſcenſion as 
it was ſo when Mary was forbid to touch him. All this is utterly unaccountable on 
the common grounds; but is not ſo on ours. I take the Caſe to be this: Chriſt imme- 
diately, on his Reſurrection, was to aſcend up to his Father in Heaven; to be in- 
augurated into his Kingdom; to begin his Office of Interceſſion; and to receive his 
Commiſſion and Inſtructions for the future management of it, or for other the like 
reaſons unknown to us. Aſſoon therefore as He was riſen, and had appear'd to Mary, 

and the other Women; (for they were either all together, or very near, at this a 
pearance, as we learn from the ſeveral Goſpels compar'd together ;) ſhe, and they fell 
Matt. proftrate, and took hold of his feet and worſhipped, Upon this our Lord, directing 
«xvii. 9. his Speech to Mary, forbids any ſuch fort of addreſs; and cuts off any particular 
hopes of ſuch long and continued Converſation with him now, as they us'd to have 
before his death; becauſe he could not then ſtay with them ene moment, but muſt im- 
mediately aſcend to his Father, before he could at all converſe with any of them, or 
receive the as og of their Homage and Adoration. Upon this Our Lord, I 
ſuppoſe, aſcended up into Heaven, and was there till towards Evening, when he 
appear'd to the two Diſciples going to Emmaus, and as he return'd before them to 
Jeruſalem, 70 St. Peter aifo; and laſtly to the Apoſtles, the ſame Evening, as they 
were met together. And to this Interpretation the Learned Dr. Whitby's firſt 
thoughts enclin'd him, as he freely confeſſes; but that being deſtitute of any other 
Foundation for ſuch an Hypotheſis, he rejected it. But now this will perhaps appear 
more than a bare Hypotheſis, eſpecially when we conſider the whole of our Saviour's 
Diſcourſe to Mary at this time: Touch me not, /ays he, for I am not yet aſcended 
to my Father; but go to my Brethren and ſay unto them, I aſcend unto my 
Father and your Father, unto my God and your God. Sure this aſcending up to 
his Father and their Father, 0 his God and their God, which Mary was /o par- 
ticularly and quickly to inform the Apoſtles of, does more naturally belong to a ſud- 
den aſcent at that time, which the Apoſtles ſaw not, than to another forty days after, 
which they were themſelves to be eye-witneſſes of ſo long afterward, and which 
Mary her ſelf was not to be any witneſs of at all. So that in ſhort our account of 
our Lord's frequent Aſcenſions gives to, and receives great Light and Confirma- 
tion from this difficult paſſage, which otherwiſe appears to be truly inexplicable. 
But concerning our Saviour's ſeveral Aſcenſions into Heaven, ſee the Sermons and 
Eſſays p. 145—178, where this Subject is treated of more largely, and compleatly. 
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Lyndon: Rutland. 
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WISDOM of GOD, 


Redemption of Man, Os. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


E Foundation of our Religion, as it's purely Chriſtian, is this; That Tozx:«. 
the Sins and Tranſgreſſions of Men are not otherwiſe forgiven, nor e 


ſus, and by that Expiatory Atonement which he has made with God 
for our Reconciliation. A Doctrine, which as it's the great Fundamental Point, 
and moſt important of all the Truths reveal'd in the Goſpel, by ſo much has it 
been the moſt vigorouſly oppos'd, and run down by the Modern Enemies of 
Chriſtianity ; as unreaſonable, and fooliſh, and altogether unworthy of God. 
For into that extreme Degeneracy from all ſound Piety, and true Goodneſs are 
we in this unhappy Age, and Nation faln, that Sinners, not content as hereto- 
fore, to neglect Religion, and to indulge themſelves in the hcentious Practice of 
almoſt all that it forbids; are now grown bolder, and with unuſual Confidence 
learn to deſpiſe what at firſt they only neglected. And not only to violate the 
Laws of Chriſtianity, but even to decry its Principles, and to diſpute its Autho- 
rity, and condemn it as Impoſture. To which end they publith to the World, 
as openly as they dare, ſuch Principles as run directly counter to the whole De- 
ſign of it. That God is not to be worſhipped by a Mediator, nor Pardon of Sins, 
and Reconciliation to be expected by a Sacrifice of Expiation and Atonement. 
That theſe Things are d:i/agreeable to the Mercy of God, and to the Freedom of 
his Grace; both which are Eſſential to him, as well as Juſtice and Vengeance. 
Or at molt they tell us, that Repentance is of itſelf a ſufficient Expiation; and 
to pretend that we can have no juſt Hope of Pardon, and Forgiveneſs of Sins, 
and of the Salvation of our Souls, but by the Redemption and Mediation of 
Chriſt Jeſus, is, fay they, as Derogatory to the Love, and Compaſſion, and Cle- 
Were of the Divine Nature, as the Worſhip of him by an Image 1s to his Spiri- 
fuality, | 
THESE are ſtrange Doctrines, and tis a frightful and amazing Thing to hear 
the Fundamentals of Chriſtianity thus openly ſtruck at, and aſſaulted. And 
the Conſequences of theſe Notions are not to be thought on without Trembling 
and Horror. And yet they are too readily cheriſh'd and promoted; and too 
vigorouſly defended by Men of lewd, and vicious Practices; and fitefy who know 
no better way to vindicate their ſcandalous Impieties, and to ſooth and ſilence 
the bitter Outcries of a guilty and a wounded Conſcience, than by running down 
every way the Authority of that Goſpel which was intended to reclaim them. 
The Excellency and Divine Authority of our Chriftian Revelation have been 
well accounted for by ſeveral in this place, againſt all Objections both of Jews 
and other Infidels. But what is to be hop'd for from any ſuch Performances, 
however Accurate and Compleat, while Men eipoule ſuch extravagant Notions 
and Opinions, as they think a ſufficient Bar to all the Proofs we bring in the 
or F EY 
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their Souls otherwiſe to be ſaved, than by the Mediation of Chriſt e- 
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Serm. I. 
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Immoral;- 


Cauſe v 


Infidelity, 


Toxxzn, Defence of our Religion? And ſo inſtead of examining fairly the Evidences of 


its Truth, they reject it with Scorn, and Derifion, and great Diſdain. 

IT may not therefore be improper, to try the Force of even theſe Pretences, 
and to let the World ſee, on what falſe and miſtaken Ground theſe unreaſonable 
and miſchievous Errorsare founded. And this is what I ſhall now, by God's Leave, 
attempt ; and in an impartial Inquiry into theſe Things, I hope to make it ap- 
pear, that the Principles of theſe Men are as unſound as their Manners gene- 
rally corrupt; their Notions miſtaken, their Objections of no juſt Force; and 
that the Doctrine of Man's Redemption and Remiſſion of Sins, by the Expia- 
tory Sacrifice of the Blood of Chriſt, as deliver'd in the New Teſtament, is 
neither Unneceſſary, nor Unreaſonable, nor at all diſagreeable to the Divine Per- 


fections of God; but much for his Glory, and in which the brighteſt of his 


Divine Attributes are admirably and conſpicuouſly diſplay'd. 


Ir this be made good, it will not only ſerve as a Reply to the plauſible Pre- 
tences of Antichriſtian Men, but will give us alſo ſuch a Proſpect of the Rea- 
ſonableneſs and Excellency of Chriſtianity, and of the Wiſdom and Goodneis 
of God in our Redemption, as muſt needs confirm our Faith, win upon our 
Affections, conciliate our Love, call for our Thanks and Praiſe, and ſo convince 
us of the Danger of Sin, and of the Neceſſity of Holineſs in all our Converſa- 
tion, as muſt have great Force to oblige and incite all Chriſtians to live as be- 
comes this Goſpel. Thou therefore, O Blefſed God, and Holy Jeſus, who 
didſt graciouſly condeſcend to ſhed thy Blood and Die for Sinners, for thy 
«« Revilers and Perſecutors, that all thro' thee might be ſaved: Do thou il] 
«© vouchſafe to make thy ways known to Men, and thy ſaving health to all Na- 
e tions. And ſo guide, I beſeech thee, my Thoughts and Meditations in de- 
<« livering the ſacred Truths of thy Goſpel, that it may be all for the Honour 
of thy Name, the Good of thy Church, the Conviction of all Gainſayers, 
© and to the Glory of thy Heavenly Father; to whom with Thee, O Blefſed 
e Jeſus, and the Holy Spirit, be Glory and Praiſe for ever, Amen.” 

Bur becauſe the clearing of this Point, which I have undertaken to defend, 
will neceſſarily require a pretty long Thread of Argument, that will take up 
ſome conſiderable Time, it will not, I hope, be a Fault to endeavour before- 
hand to break a little the Force of theſe corrupt Infinuations, and to prevent 
the Impreſſions they may be apt to make on ſome Mens Minds, by one or two 
previous Remarks. As, | 

1. By obſerving the general Diſſoluteneſs of thoſe Mens Manners, who teach 


. z thechief and maintain ſuch bold and Antichriſtian Principles. For whatever is pretended, 


it is an Exemption from that Strictneſs, and Purity, and Holineſs of Life, which 
this Goſpel teaches, that is the chief End of all their Quarrels and Exceptions 
againſt it. And had it not ſtruck ſo directly at the Root of their Uncleanneſs, 
Senſuality and impious Debaucheries, it might have hop'd for better Quarter, 
both from their Tongues and Pens. 

AND tho' ſome of the Patriots of theſe Antichriſtian Doctrines pretend 
greater Zeal for God and his Glory, and would ſeem only to boaſt in the Suf- 
ficiency of the Light of Reaſon to make Men good and fit for God; yet it's 
certain, that they have publickly diſown'd and oppos'd ſome of thoſe Moral 
Duties, and Holy Rules of Life which the Goſpel .teaches, as well as the My- 
ſterious Doctrine of our Redemption. Inceſtuous Marriages, and Self-Mur- 
ther, and doing Evil that Good may come of it, have been ſtudiouſly fended by 
them. And their Practices have been agreeable to their Principles. 

Bu T if I ſhould enlarge here, it would lead me to ſome very ungrateful 
Remembrances. And yet ſuch as might be excuſable, in that they undenia- 
bly demonſtrate, that whatever is pretended, theſe Diſputants are not wiſer than 
their Brethren; nor ſuch as ſee farther into the Truth and Reaſons of Things, 
but raiſe theſe profane Cavils againſt Chriſtianity rather from their Hatred and 
violent Diſaffection to it, than from any ſingular Improvements of Judgment 


and Reaſon. But, | 


2. BE 
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2. BE their Morals what they will, it's ſtrange, and highly unreaſonable, Tosxes, 
that Men ſhould diſpute the Councils and Declarations of God in a well atteſted Sem. 1: 
Revelation. And while there ſtands upon a laſting Record certain and ſure E- Reaſor 


vidence of the Divinity of the Goſpel, that they will not admit God to be a better 


as ; . D 
Judge than Men, what is wiſe, and what 1s reaſonable, and what is neceſſary Rebelati- 


for the Honour of his Government. If there was any thing conſiderable to be *. 
pleaded againſt the Sufficiency of that Proof which we have of the Truth and 
Divine Authority of Chriſtianity, this, I confeſs, were the moſt proper Place 
to attack it in. Or if there was any thing trifling or mean in its Evidence, it 
might not then be altogether improper to alledge the Unneceſſarineſs of a Doc- 
trine that had but little ground of Certainty. But after the moſt convincing 
and inconteſtable Evidence that the Nature and Circumſtances of 'Things will ad- 
mit, and ſeveral ſuch clear and rational Vindications of the Sufficiency of that 
Proof as, I think, it's impoſſible to give a fair and rational Anſwer to: In the 
Face of all this good Teſtimony of the certain Declaration of God's Will, for 
any Men to take upon them to be the only Judges what 1s agreeable to it, and 
ſtifly to maintain, that his is Unneceſſary, and that Abſurd or Impoſſible, even 
when it is expreſly declar'd in a well atteſted Revelation, is, I think, impious 
and bold, and leaning to their own Underſtanding, beyond all the Duty and Di- 
ſtance of Creatures and Sinners. For if ever any Revelation in the World could 
reaſonably pretend to over-rule the Judgments of Men, and make it fit for us 
to ſubmit our own Thoughts and Notions, the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt may juſtly 
claim this Authority over us, in that no other was ever yet atteſted like it. 

I conrss, it's juſtly made one Character of every Divine Revelation, that 
it be worthy of God, and agreeable to all his known Perfections; and whatever 
is contrary to this Rule is a real Objection. But then it muſt not be every thin 
which partial Men may ſet up as ſuch, that muſt be admitted; but only what 
is ſo evidently repugnant to his confeſs'd Attributes, as to be an undeniable Ble- 
miſh to him, and directly to contradict thoſe Natural and Indelible Notions by 
which he has made himſelf known to the World. As for Example; if it ſhould 
either directly, or in the natural Conſequences of it, charge God with Injuſtice, 
or Folly, or Sin: This, I own, would be a good Objection, in that we cannot 
but believe him to be perfectly Righteous, and Wiſe, and Pure. Such Impu- 
tations, if true, I acknowledge would have great Force, becauſe they are con- 
trary to certain and undoubted Truths, evidently known antecedently to all 
Divine Revelation, But I hope there is no ſuch Repugnancy to the glorious 
Attributes of God, in the Redemption of Mankind by Jeſus Chriſt, So far 
from it, that I hope it will be found in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, that this 
whole Evangelical Diſpenſation is more for his Glory, and more for the Honour 
of his Divine Perfections, and his wiſe Government, than any other whatſoever. 

Now to make all this clear and plain, it will be neceſſary for me to conſider, 


I. WHAT was the primitive State, and original Condition of Mankind be- 
fore our Fall. 


II. WHrar is the true Condition of our Faln, Lapſed State, from whence the 
Want of a Saviour, and the Neceſſity of Redemption riſes. And then, 


III. Laftly, To ſhew how much better, and more advantageouſly the Wiſ- 
dom, and Goodneſs, and Juſtice, and Holineſs of God are diſplay'd in this Me- 
thod of Reconciliation and Salvation for Sinners, which the Chriſtian Goſpel 


exhibits, than in any other Way or Method that Mankind can pretend to the 
Knowledge of. | 


I, Wu ar was the primitive State, and original Condition of Man before 
his Fall. And this I cannot but think very neceſſary to be firſt ſpoken to, be- 


ing perſwaded that God's dealing with Mankind upon our Fall, has been with fo 
particular a Reſpect to the State and Circumſtances from which we fell ; and that 


there 


| 366 The Wiſdom of Gop, 
1 TonxEU. there is ſo cloſe a Relation between the firſt Covenant of Works made in Adam, 
1 _ — and this of Grace and Mercy in Jeſus Chriſt, as to the Reaſons and Principles on 
which they are founded; that the one cannot be ſufficiently accounted for, with- 
out a right Underſtanding of, and a particular Regard to the Obligations of the 
other. | 
Gad Ori- T E true Account then of our primitive, original State antecedently to our 
ginal C. Fall, I take to have been this: That as we were then put into a State of Perfecti- 
20600 Alan on, both as to Innocency and Happineſs, both as to Righteouſneſs and Immor- 
kind, tality ; ſo it was the original Decree and Covenant of Almighty God with us, to 
make our Felicity and Immortality the Reward of our Righteouſneſs, and to e- 
ſtabliſh us in the one upon condition of our Perſeverance in the other, and not 
otherwiſe. In conſequence of which Original Covenant and Law, ſo cloſe a Re- 
lation, and ſo inſeparable a Connexion is made between the Holineſs and Ha 
pineſs of Mankind, that the one could be preſerv'd no longer than the other, 
That ſo long as we were intirely innocent, we might be completely happy and 
immortal. But upon our firſt Tranſgreſſion we were to loſe our Happineſs, 
to become miſerable and mortal, and to continue ſo as long as we continued in 
a ſtate of Sin. Never to be intitled to perfect Felicity and Immortality again, 
till we could in ſome reaſonable and agreeable way of Righteouſneſs and Juſtice 
be reſtor'd to that original State of Holineſs from which we fell. 
| Now as it is from this Principle that I hope to vindicate the Neceflity of our 
Redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, and as a great deal of the Force and Truth of our 
Reaſoning on this Subject will depend upon the Truth and Certainty of this Ac- 
count of our firſt original State, I ſhall accordingly ſet myſelf to make the Truth 
and Certainty of that appear. And this, 
1. FiRsT from the Authority of Holy Scripture. And then, 
2. By accounting for the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Covenant, and the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a Diſpenſation. 
1. I AM to prove from the Evidence and Authority of Holy Scripture, that 
God did originally Decree and Ordain to eſtabliſh Mankind, in perfe&, ever- 
laſting Felicity and Immortality, as a Reward of, and upon the Condition of an 
everlaſting Perſeverance in his Original Innocency and Righteouſneſs, and not 
otherwiſe. And this I ſhall prove, 
1. FRoM the Original Covenant and Law which God made with all Man- 


Knowledge of Good and Evil thou ſhalt not Eat. For in the day that thou eateſt 
thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely Die. In which Sentence, taken together with its 
Context, there are two Things evidently and certainly imply'd. 

1. THAT ſo long as Man by keeping God's Commands preſerv'd his Inno- 
cence, and continu'd in thatState of Righteouſneſs and Holineſs in which God 
created and plac'd him; ſo long he ſhould certainly be Immortal, and at the 
leaſt, have the Bleſſings that he then enjoy'd, continu'd to him. 

2. THAT upon his firſt Offence or Diſobedience he was to loſe that Happi- 
neſs, and to become obnoxious both to Miſery and Death. And theſe two 
Things together do, I think, ſufficiently diſcover what I now maintain, (vi z.) 
That God did originally deſign and decree, that Immortal Bliſs ſhould be the 
Reward of a Perfection of Holineſs in Man; and not otherwiſe to be hop'd for. 

I ron'T take upon me to determine any thing concerning the Place of his 
Happineſs, if he had not ſinned; whether it was to have been here on Earth, 
or whether he was to have been at laſt tranſlated into Heaven above. For tho' 
God might have been thus Bountiful, and Generous in his Acts of Grace, if he 
ſo thought fit, and might have tranſlated him from the Joys of an Earthly 
Paradiſe to thoſe of Heaven; yet as the Scripture tells us, that Faln Man gains 
Heaven only by Jeſus Chriſt, and is ſilent where his Immortal State ſhould 
have been, had he perſever'd in Innocence; we muſt leave that undetermin'd. 

All that concerns us to know, is, that we had been happy, and that we had 
been Immortal in that Happineſs, if we had not ſinned; and that we loſt it by 
Diſobedience: And this, I think, that Text evidently enough declares. 

| I „„ Foote THERE 


kind in Adam, concerning the forbidden Fruit, Gen. ii. 17. Of the Tree of 
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THERE are, I confeſs, two Things objected againſt theſe two Conclufiors, Tv xxx. 
Firſt, One by a Learned Man, who ſays, that the Scripture, which de- Sem. 1- 


he 


. . 5 7 — 

nounceth Death to Adam's Sin, makes no mention of any Promiſe of Immor- Z:/-s. 
tality to Obedience, But I am a little {urpriz'd to find ſo great a Man to fall 5 
"Cap. x. 


ſo ſhort in ſo plain a Matter. In that the very Denunciation of Death to 
Man's Tranſgreſſion, implies a Promiſe of Immortality, if he ſinned not. For 
as in the general Promiſes of God, there is always a Condition intended, tho' 
not mention'd; and always underſtood, tho' not exprets'd ; without which 
Condition the Promiſes are not binding, or of force: So alſo in his Threats and 
Denunciations of Calamities and Curſes, it is always to be ſuppos'd, that by 
avoiding the Iniquities to which the Vengeance is denounc'd, the Evils threat- 
ned may be eſcap'd. Thus when God ſent his Prophet to declare, Yet forty Jonah . 
Days end Niniveh fhall be overthrown; the Event ſhews, that by removing 

the Tranſgreſſions, which call for Judgments, the Calamities alio may be pre- 
vented. 

To be ſhort; in the very Nature of the Thing, a Law made with a Puniſh- 4 11 
ment annex'd to the Tranſgreſſion of it, is an implicit Covenant, that none TW 
but thoſe only who diſobey it, ſhall ſuffer what that denounces. Without %% can. 
this, Laws and Covenants would be no Guides, no Comforts to the Obedient, 77 
For where is the Blefling and Conſolation of ſuch in keeping the Law, if after ug . 
all, they that keep, and they that break it, ſhall fall alike into that Calamity, B. 
which is made the Puniſhment of it? What would a Son think of that Father, 
who, to deter him from any particular Offence, ſhould threaten, that upon his 
Difobedience he would certainly diſinherit him? Would he not from that De- 
claration alone conclude, that by a faithful Compliance to his Father's Will, 
he ſhould certainly prevent that Calamity, and ſecure his Portion? Or if a 
Maiter ſhould be often inculcating to his Slave, that if he were Idle and Falſe 
he would never make him Free: Would he not, if the Maſter had any Cha- 
racter tor Goodneſs and Integrity, would he not, I ſay, from ſuch Intimations 
reaſonably expect, that by Diligence and Fidelity he might obtain his Liberty 
at laſt? This, in the common Sincerity of one Man to another, muſt neceſſaril 
be ſuppos d. Much more then with a Gracious and Merciful God, a God of 
Love and abſolute Sincerity, and with whom there is no Deceit, no Colluſion: 

A plain Threatning of the greateſt Natural Evil, muſt in all Reaſon ſuppoſe a 
firm Reſolution and Covenant, that by Obedience Men ſhould eſcape that Evil, 
and by a Conſtancy in perfect Holineſs ſhould be Immortal in their Happineſs. 

2. THE Second Objection is partly brought to confirm the former, and is 
this; That as Man had originally no expreſs Promiſe of Immortality, fo he 
had no Natural Right, or Claim to it; but was Mortal by Nature, and m7ght, 
and muſt have Died, altho' he had never ſinned. I ſubmit to the Truth of 
this Objection, ſo far as concerns Man's having no Natural Right to an immor- 
tal State. For whatever may be pleaded as to the Appearance of Right, which 
a Rational Creature, capable of Good and Evil, and in one Part by Nature 
Immortal, may ſeem to derive from God, of perpetuating his Being and Hap- 
pineſs by doing Good above what other Irrational Creatures, that have no ſuch 
Excellencies, and that were originally made only for Servitude and Subſervien- 
cy to Man, can pretend to: And however, in debating this Point, it may ſeem 
not a little hard, to inflict one of the greateſt Evils, and the expreſs Puniſh- 
ment of Sin, on a Virtuous and perfectly Innocent Creature, yet, looking on 
theſe Things rather as the Tokens of God's Will and kind Purpoſe towards 
Man, than as Evidences of an Original Natural Right, I wave all this, and 
return to my former Argument, vig. That if Man had no Natural Right to 
Immortality, yet God in threatening Death as the Puniſhment of Sin, muſt in 
that very Denunciation be ſuppos'd implicitly to Covenant and Promiſe, that 
by not Sinning he ſhould live for ever, and have his Felicities Eternal. This 
neceſſarily ariſes from the Nature of all Laws, that have Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments annext. The Reaſon and Purpoſe of all ſuch Laws import an Exemp- 
tion from the Calamity threaten'd, if the Tranſgreſſion be not committed. 
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Wer muſt then from the fore-mention'd Words neceſſarily conclude, that 


Death is ſo truly and properly the Wages or Puniſhment of Sin, that if Man 


had never Sinned he had never Died, never been Miſerable; but that Immor- 
tality and Happineſs were by that Law declar'd to be the Reward and Recom- 
pence of his Holineſs. But, | 

2. Tur Truth of this is confirm'd from the Scripture Hiſtory of the Exe- 
cution of that Law. The ſame Scripture which tells us that God inſtituted 
ſuch a Law, and made ſuch a Covenant, and which gives us an account that 
Man was never to have Died, but to have been abſolutely Immortal, if he had 
never Sinned, tells us alſo, that upon his firſt Tranſgreſſion, and Violation of 
it, he loſt his Title to Immortality, and became obnox1ous both to Miſery and 
Death. This the Words plainly and confeſſedly import, In the Day that thou 
cateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely Die, i. e. Thou falleſt under the Sentence of 
Death, thou on that very Day becomeſt Mortal, and ſubject to Miſery; and 
at the laſt, when God thinks fit to take the Advantage of this Forfeiture, ſhalt 
as ſurely Die, as thou art now Alive. And the Event abundantly confirms 
this Interpretation. For no ſooner had Adam tranſgreſs'd the Law of God, 
and faln into Sin, but Miſery and Trouble immediately came upon him. No 
ſooner did he difobey the Divine Command, and loſe his Perfection of Inno- 
cence and Righteouſneſs, but he felt the wretched Effects of his Diſobedience 
in his Mortality. For tho' he did not inſtantly and immediately Die, yet he 
inſtantly became Mortal, and had the Foretaſts of Death in Shame, and Sor- 
row, and in becoming ſubject to all the Evils of a Mortal Condition: To La- 
hour, and Trouble, and great Vexations, that are the certain Forerunners of a 
Diſſolution, and gave him ſufficient Reaſon to believe the Truth of what had 
been declar'd, and the Certainty of what he was to expect. 

AND now what is the plain Conſtruction and Language of all this together, 
but only to make good what I am inſiſting on? That God's Original Purpoſe 
and Deſign was, to eſtabliſh Mankind in a Perfection of Immortal Bliſs only 
by a Perfection of Righteouſneſs and Holineſs, and no otherwiſe? For to de- 
cree that Man ſhould never Die, if he had never Sinned, but that as ſoon as he 
tranſgreſs d God's Law, he ſhould immediately loſe his Happineſs, and become 
obnoxious both to Miſery and Death: This is, I think, effectually to eſtabliſh 
by a Covenant and a Law, that nothing leſs than a Perfection in Holineſs 
ſhould ſecure Man a Pertection of Felicity and Immortality; and by a Decree 
to make the one inſeparable from the other. 

BuT becauſe the Men that we have now to do with Ridicule the Books of 
Moſes, and have not a juſt regard to the Authority of any Divine Revelation, 
I propos'd, | | 

2. To give ſome account of the Righteouſneſs of ſuch a Covenant, and of 
the Credibility of ſuch a Relation, from the evident Principles of Reaſon, and 


the excellent Ends and Purpoſes to which it plainly ſerves. To which end let 
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it be confider'd, | 

1. That Good and Evil are not Things in their Nature indifferent and mu- 
table, but have an Eſſential, Everlaſting and unchangeable Foundation of Diſ- 
tinction between them. This is ſo apparent, that no Body can with any tole- 
rable Modeity deny it. To aſſert the contrary, is in the Conſequence of it to 
ſay, that it's all one in Nature, to Worſhip God, and to Blaſpheme him; to 
Love your Neighbour, and to Murther him; to Defile, and to keep your ſelf 
Pure. And if any Man be ſo near approach'd to Madneſs as to affirm this; 


there needs no other Confutation than to appeal to the common Sentiments 


and Reaſon of Mankind againſt him. And if there be an Eſſential and Eternal 
Difference between Good and Evil, from hence it ſufficiently appears, 

2. THAT it was not an Arbitrary and Indifferent thing with God, whether 
he would by his Laws and Commands enjoyn the one, and forbid the other; 


but that he was really determin'd in it by the eternal Nature and unchangable 
Reaſon of Things. 


forbid what is Evil. 


A Holy God cannot but command what is Good, and 
I deny not but that God may ſometimes make Trial of 
the 
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the Obedience of his Children in things of an indifferent Nature. But as our Tozxzs. 


preſent Enquiry is not about the unchangeable Nature of any one fingle Pre- 
cept alone, but about the Principles of the Divine Legiſlature in general; ſo I 
may truly ſay, that a Holy God cannot but command what is Good, and for- 
bid what is Evil. And conſequently that his Original Covenant with Mankind, 
as to the general Intention of it, had its Foundation in the unchangeable Na- 
ture and eternal Reaſon of things. 

IT would, I confeſs, be very much to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew you 
here, that there is in Nature ſuch a cloſe and unalienable Relation between 
Holineſs and Happineſs, that the one really conſtitutes the other. And that 
Sin in the natural Influence of the thing, as well as in the Laws and Decrees 
of God, is deſtructive of our Happineſs and Bliſs. But becauſe this is a diffi- 
cult, tho' I verily believe a certain Truth, I ſhall content myſelf only to ob- 
ſerve, That the Abſolute and Eſſential Holineſs of God, which is to Him, if I 
may fo ſpeak, a Rule and a Law in all his Diſpenſations, was the great Reaſon 
and Foundation of all his Laws and Injunctions againſt Sin. Such a Reaſon 
and Principle as did not leave it indifferent to him, whether he would forbid 
it or no. But ſuch a one as may not improperly be call'd an Obligation to do 
all that Laws, and Precepts, and Commands, and Threatenings, and the ſe- 
vereſt Denunciations could do to prevent it. This, I think, is no more than 
what it was indeed neceſſary for a Righteous and a Holy God to do. The Ho- 
lineſs of God conſiſts in, or at leaſt neceſſarily includes, a Natural and Eſſential 
Love of Virtue, and a Natural and Eſſential Hatred, and Utter Abhorrence and 
Deteſtation of Iniquity. 

A Holy God cannot but Love the one, and Hate the other; cannot but be 
ſollicitous to Promote the one, and to Prevent the other. And therefore I do 
not ſee how a Being ſo perfectly and eſſentially Pure, could ſufficiently atteſt 
his abſolute Abhorrence of all Sin, and eſpecially in the Government of Free 
Agents, without the ſtricteſt Laws againſt it; and thoſe back'd with the ſevereſt 
Threatcnings. The Want of either of which would have look'd too like Indit- 
ference, either in the Things themſelves, or at leaſt in the Will, and Opinion, 
and Eſteem of him that governs us. And as theſe Conſiderations ſhew how 
neceſſary it was that God ſhould command Virtue and Goodneſs, and univerſal- 
ly forbid all Vice and Sin, we may add, 

3. THAT the advantageous Condition and Circumſtance of Mankind in our 
Original State, vindicated God in requiring an Obedience to the utmoſt Degree 
of abſolute Perfection. God made Man after his own Image by a larger Com- 
munication of Wiſdom, and Knowledge, and Spiritual Power, than what an 


Serm. I. 
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A perfe d 
Obedience 
originally 
requir'd, 


and why, 


Man now on Earth enjoys. This, as it is related in Scripture, ſo it muſt ne- Gen i 26. 


ceſſarily be granted, or we make God, and not Adam, the chief Author of 
Man's Apoſtacy. For if Man had been made, and ſent into the World from 
his Divine Hand with invincible Infirmities, and a natural Incapacity of avoid- 


ing all the Evil that was forbid, and doing all the Good that was commanded, 


as now we are; this would reflect and throw all the Guilt of his Tranſgreſſions 
on. the Author of his Being. 

As therefore it muſt neceſſarily be confeſs'd, that God originally made Man 
Perfect in his Faculties, and endu'd him with a Sufficiency of Strength and 
Capacity to preſerve that Innocence entire in which he was created; ſo thoſe 
Capacities and Powers ſpeak out plainly what God intended by them. He 
that does nothing in vain, but orders all Things to uſeful Ends and wiſe De- 
ſigns, had certainly never given Man ſuch mighty Gifts, and put him into a 
Condition of living without Sin, but that he intended and requir'd that he 
ſhould faithfully employ thoſe complete Endowments to ſo noble and worthy 
an End, and preſerve by them that Perfection of Righteouſneſs in which he 
was originally created. In a State of Repentance and imperfect Holineſs, 
Powers and Capacities leſs complete had been ſufficient. And we that are now 
under ſuch a State, have therefore only ſuch weak and incomplete Abilities 


communicated, But in a nobler Condition, and more Divine and Perfect, 


God 
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God certainly deſign'd that Man's Obedience ſhould be as exact as his Capacity, 
and his Converſation as totally free from all Tranſgreſſion and Offence, as his State 
was from all Blemiſh and Infirmity. And if all theſe Things together made it 
reaſonable, and in any ſenſe neceſſary, that God ſhould forbid all manner of 
Sin abſolutcly, and that too under the ſevereſt Penalties and Puniſhment upon 
Diſobedience, it cannot, I think, be deny'd, but that, 

4. Laſtly, Tue Execution of ſuch a Law, by inflicting the Puniſhment de- 
nounc'd, was as neceſſary as the Enacting it. Neceſſary, to give Authority to 
his Divine Sanctions againſt Sin: And that in theſe two Reſpects. 

1. WIr reſpect to God, in the Influence it has to poſſeſs Mankind with a 
deep and ſerious ſenſe of his Perfect Holinels, as the Foundation and Principle 
from whence all his Laws and Injunctions againſt Iniquity proceed. It is evi- 
dently of the greateſt Moment imaginable to Mankind, in order to the Pre- 
vention of Sin, to have right Notions, and worthy Apprehenſions of the per- 
fe& Purity and Holineſs of that God who has forbid it, and of the Juſtice and 
Greatneſs of his Dilpleaſure upon the Commiſſion of it. And that becauſe it 
is the univerſal Purpoſe and Aim of all Religion in the World, to make Men 
like God, and Conformable as much as may be to his Nature and his Will: So 
that they can never have their Notions and Principles of the Deity very much 
corrupted, but it's always found to have a very miſchievous Influence upon 
their Actions. This was one great Evil that attended thoſe infamous Fables, 
and ſcandalous Traditions of the Gentile Gods. They not only gave counte- 
nance to the Evils that Men committed, but while they found themſelves 
Conformable to their Deities therein, they loſt all their Shame and their Re- 
morſe for thoſe Sins, and ſo were harden'd againſt all Thoughts of Repentance. 

Arp in Truth, to Conform our ſelves to the God we Worſhip, is ſo juſt a 
Principle in all true Religion, that the Goſpel it ſelf commands us to imitate 
Him in all his imitable Perfections. And the having our Notions and Appre- 
henſions of Him right, as the Chriſtian Revelation Fo. to make them ſo, is 
one of the great Advantages of this Religion, and one of thoſe uſeful Means 
whereby our Virtues may be carry'd up to the greateſt Perfection, and moſt 
noble Height. In a word, there is not any thing more uſeful and neceſſary in 
Religion, than for all Mankind to have a lively, juſt and ſerious Senſe of the 
perfect Righteouſneſs and Holineſs of God. 

AND yet I do not ſee how ſuch a ſerious and lively Senſe of that perfect 
Holineſs of God could be poſſibly kept up without ſome ſuch a Covenant or 
Law. In that all Mankind univerſally have their Notions and Apprehenfions 
of the Deity, agreeable to the Laws, and Precepts, and Commands that they 
at any time receive from him; and to the Diſcoveries that he makes of his Ap- 
probation, or Diſpleaſure in the Rewards and Puniſhments that are annex'd to 
them. And therefore, | 

2. Such an Inſtitution was of great uſe in the very Diſcoveries that are 
therein made, how much Man's Happineſs depended on his Innocency, and of 
the miſerable Fruits, and ſevere Calamities, that muſt follow his Tranſgreſſions 
and Diſobedience. Whereby he might become ſenſible, that there is no dally- 
ing or trifling in a matter of ſo very great Importance; in that the Continuance, 
or the Forfeiture of his Lite and his Felicity depended wholly on his faithful 
Care, and conſtant Perſeverance in his Duty. And this is it that reaſonably 
accounts for all the ſeeming Severity and Strictneſs of this firſt Inſtitution. No- 
thing leſs could ſeem ſufficient to convince Mankind, that God was very ſeri- 
ous, and in earneſt, in his Declarations againſt Sin; and thereby to make them 
alſo ſerious in their Care to avoid it. What indeed could tend more naturally 
to reſtrain Men from the Evils that God had forbid, and to engage them to 
perſevere in that Holineſs which he was ſollicitous to preſerve, than to be aſ- 
ſur'd by an expreſs Declaration from himſelf, that we muſt loſe our Happineſs 
with our Innocence? Men, as I ſaid above, uſually form their Apprehenſions 
of Things according to the viſible Effects which they diſcover from them. 
What they can commit with Safety and Impunity, they will always believe 
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Innocent, and be ready to gratifie their Inclinations in. But what they find Toxxz». 
rovokes God's Vengeance to an extraordinary Severity of Judgments and Ca- Sam. . 

E that they will believe in reality diſpleaſing, and may poſſibly be pre- 
vail'd on to eſchew. And therefore the extraordinary Rigour of ſuch a Cove- 
nant, however it may ſeem ſevere, was yet very agreeable to the abſolute Ho- 
lineſs of God, and in ſome ſenſe neceflary, conſidering his hearty Defires, and 
earneſt Sollicitude, to prevent Man's falling into Sin; which any Eſtabliſhment 
more gentle and mild, and leſs ſevere, would have had ſo much the leſs In- 
fluence to prevent. : 

[ have gone thus far to make good my firſt Obſervation, both from Scrip- 
ture and Reaſon, viz. That God's firſt Original Purpoſe with Mankind was, 
to eſtabliſh us in Complete, Everlaſting and Immortal Happineſs, only upon 
an abſolute Perfection of Obedience and Holineſs, without any manner of 
Failure or Defect. And there is, I am verily perſuaded, fo much juſt Weight 
and Force in what has been faid to this Purpoſe, that if we were now to be 
put again into the ſame Condition and Circumſtances, the fame Laws and the 
lame Covenant would reaſonably be expected, and in ſome meaſure would be 
neceflary to theſe Ends. 

Ir would be reaſonable, and it would be neceſſary, in regard to God's Ho— 
lineſs, to his Hatred of Sin, and his Deſire to prevent it, that He ſhould for- 
bid it, and that univerſally too; and look for, and inſiſt on an Obedience as 
Exact and Complete, as Man's Faculties were Noble, and his Abilities Perfect. 
Nothing leſs than ſuch an univerſal and ſtrict Prohibition could be ſuitable to 
the Eſſential Perfections of the Almighty. It would be reaſonable alſo, that 
he ſhould Eſtabliſh and Confirm the Authority of his Commands, by a De- 


nunciation of tome ſuch ſevere Puniſhment, as upon the Diſobedience of Man- 


kind he refolv'd to inflict. And it would be reatonable, that Man's natural 
Comforts and Enjoyments ſhould be made always fo to depend on his moral 
Practice and Behaviour, that he may in ſome meaſure diſcover the Deteſtable- 
neſs of Sin before God in the bitter Fruits of it. And tho' the Rules of Diſcipline 
in a degenerate ſtate of Trial do not make it neceſſary that his perſonal Felicity 
ſhould always rife and fall in exact meaſure to his Virtues and his Vices, yet 
the Principles of Natural Juſtice ſeem neceſſarily to provide, that what is eter- 
nally decreed to be the Puniſhment of Sin, ſhould never be totally remov'd till 
all our Guilt alſo be done away. And conſequently what was eternally deter- 
min'd to be the everlaſting Reward of Holineſs and Virtue, ſhould never be 
abſolutely Complete, until our Holineſs and our Virtue were ſa too. And 
thus, if Mankind were to act the ſame Scene over again, the ſame Practice 
and Behaviour would reaſonably and righteouily make our Condition juſt what 
we now find it to be, Nothing leſs than an Ablolute Perfection of Righte- 
ouſneſs and Holineſs could make our Felicity Everlaſting and Complete. Sin 
would bring Miſery and Sorrow along with it. And the Creatures who had 
no other Title to an Happy and Immortal Life, but by a Covenant with God 
of perfect and unſinning Obedience, would find that the firſt Sin would make 
them both Miſerable and Mortal. 

AND the Concluſion to be drawn from all this, ſubſervient to our main De- , 5... 6 
fign, is, That by an Original Law, as Early and as Ancient as the Creation of Sin ard 
Man, by an unchangeable Inititution and Decree, founded on the Purity and {7/%" 
Holineſs of God, and on the eternal Difference between Good and Evil, a 3 
State of Sin, and a State of Happineſs, are abſolutely incompatible. A Sinner, 
while ſuch, muſt be miſerable, muſt be obnoxious to Miſery and Death; and 
can never be Immortal, and eternally Happy, until he can be reſtor'd to a 
State of perfect Righteouſneſs and Holineſs. And this brings us to the, 
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Tonxkx. II. ECON D Thing to be conſider'd, The Condition of Mankind in 
Serm. II. our Lapſed, Faln State. What the Miſeries and Calamities of it 


are, whereby we want a Redcemer to make our Peace, and a Savi- 
our to deliver us, 


AnD here I have in ſome meaſure prevented myſelf, in that I have ſhew'd 
you already, | 

1. THAT as the Perfection of our Felicity and Immortality depended abſo- 
lutely and indiſpenſably on our perfect Innocence and Righteouſneſs, ſo with 

Sin afwey Sin neceſſarily enter'd Miſery and Death. And a State of Sin muſt always be 

— attended with Miſery and Afflictions. Bliſs and Immortality being conſti- 
tuted the Rewards of abſolute and ſpotleſs Innocency, the firſt Tranſgreſ- 
ſion of our firſt Parents in conſequence of that made the whole Race and Po- 
ſterity of Adam to become both Miſerable and Mortal. Thus St. Paul accounts 
for the Miſery and Mortality of our Faln State, Rom. v. 12. By one Man 
Sin enter'd into the World, and Death by Sin, and ſo Death paſſed upon all 
Men. The Words have a plain and certain Reſpect to that Original Covenant 
or Law upon which we now found our Argument. And God has ſufficiently 
vindicated the Authority of that Law, by a ſtrict Execution of the Sentence de- 
nounc'd by it againſt Man's firſt Tranſgreſſion and Diſobedience. And by the 
uninterrupted Continuance of Miſery and Death among us ever fince we firſt 
fell from that State of Innocency. 

I xxow very well, that ſome, to avoid the Concluſions which neceſſarily 
follow from theſe Principles, would ſuggeſt, that it's ſcarce Righteous in God 
thus to puniſh the whole Race of Mankind for the Sin of one ſingle Man. And 
there had been ſome Pretence for ſuch a Plea, if we had had, not a Covenant, 
but a Natural Right to Immortality. And Death might have been look'd on, 
as a meer Debt of Nature, originally appointed by the ſupreme Dominion of his 
Great Creator without any Regard to Man's Diſobedience, had it not been ex- 
preſly threaten'd as the Puniſhment of Sin. But when Mankind appears to have 
no rightful Claim to Immortality otherwiſe than as in a State of perfect Inno- 
cency, it does not at all impeach the Righteouſneſs of God to withdraw thoſe 
Favours in a State of Sin, which were promiſed and intended only to recom- 
pence a State of Righteouſneſs. 

2. As we thus become Miſerable and Mortal, ſo we are like to continue in 
Miſery, and under the Powers of Death, as long as we continue in a State of 
Sin. And ſo as that we can never he reſtor'd to a Perfection of Immortal and 
Everlaſting Felicity, until we can be reſtor'd to ſuch a Perfection of Obedience 
and Righteouſneſs, as that from which we fell. The Truth of this Obſervati- 
on is ſufficiently confirm'd from the Reaſons of the former. For if God did 
indeed by an Original Covenant and Law Ordain and Decree that Immortality 

| ſhould be the Reward of nothing leſs than a Perfection of Holineſs, ſuch a Law 
| demonſtrates, 
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demonſtrates, that a State of Sin, and a State of Immortality, are incompatible, Tux xe. 
And the Incompatibility of a State of Sin with a State of Bliſs and Immortality, . 
as plainly demonſtrates that there is no Poſſibility of recovering our loſt Felicity, 

till we can be reſtor'd to our original Righteouſneſs. And this is a Condition 

that ought to be very carefully remember'd, eſpecially ſince we mult add, 

3. Laſtly, THAT as the Neceſſity of all this proceeded from the indiſpenſable 3 
Obligations of that firſt Law, and the eternal Reaſons on which it was founded; 3% Can. 
ſo the Reſtitution of Mankind to our original State was not reaſonably to be ex- , a- 
pected, in that it could not ſo righteouſly be accompliſh'd, but in ſuch a Way, Ef 
and on ſuch Conditions, as are conſiſtent with the Ends, and Reaſons, and Prin- Deer. 
ciples of that firſt Covenant, viz. The Honour of God's Attributes, the Wiſdom 
of his Government, and the inviolable Authority of his ſacred Laws and Conſtitu- 
tions. As theſe were the firſt Principles of, and very ſtrictly regarded in God's firſt 
Ordinance and Covenant with Mankind, ſo are they ſtrictly to be contulted in the 
Manner of our Reſtitution, and in the Conditions of our Pardon and Salva- 
tion. If the Obligations and Authority of that firſt Covenant had been ſuch as 
might reaſonably have been diſpenſed with, and righteouſly ſuperſeded, then I 
muſt own, that the Neceſſity of our Redemption by the Blood of Chriſt, and 
by a new Covenant of Grace in him, could not be ſo eaſily and fo reaſonably 

defended, as now it may. But if the Obligations of that firſt Covenant be ir- 
refragable, and the Reaſons and Authority of it never to be ſuperſeded, the 
Conſequence is very plain. No Reſtitution of Mankind to his original State but 
in a Way of Righteouſneſs, in ſuch a Way, and on ſuch Conditions, as con- 
{iſt with the Ends, and Reaſons, and Obligations of that Law. And 'tis this 
indeed which determines me ſo fixtly in Favour of Chriſtianity : In that as I 
cannot but think the Honour of God, and the Authority of his Laws, and eſ- 
pecially of that firſt moſt ſolemn Covenant, very much concern'd in the Con- 

ditions upon which we are to hope for Reconciliation and Eternal Happineſs ; 
ſo upon the moſt ſerious and impartial Examination of Things, I muſt folemnl 
profeſs, that I cannot find all thoſe wife Reaſons and good Ends ſo well ſerv'd 
in any other Way and Method of Pardon and Salvation; as in that of our Re- 


demption by the Bleſſed Jeſus, the Eternal Son of God. And this brings me to 
the, 


III. Tui RD General Head that I was to proceed upon, vig. to ſhew how 
much better, and more conſpicuouſly, the Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Good- 
neſs, and Holineſs of God are diſplay'd in this Method of our Reconciliation and 
Salvation, which the Chriſtian Goſpel preaches by the Expiation and Atone- 
ment of Chriſt's Death, than in any other Way or Method beſides that Man- 
kind has knowledge of. This is what I ſhall now ſet myſelf to make good. 
And that particularly by enquiring, 1 

1. IN ro the great Unreaſonableneſs and Inſufficiency of thoſe other Methods, ö 
which the Enemies of Chriſtianity mention and inſiſt on. And then by ſhew- it 
ing, © el 
2. How, all that either the Reaſons, or the Authority of that firſt Law ſeem 
to require, is much better perform'd, and more amply fulfill'd by Jeſus Chriſt, 
and by the Reconciliation publiſh'd in his Goſpel. 

1. THE great Unreaſonableneſs and Inſufficiency of thoſe other Methods that 
are mention'd and inſiſted on by our Enemies. And they, I think, are chiefly 
theſe two. 

I. THAT God by Virtue of his Supreme Dominion and Power, has an un- 
doubted Right of ſuſpending and relaxing the Execution of his own Laws. And 
by that Right may pardon Sin, and reſtore Sinners, if he fo think fit, without 
any Condition or Expiation at all. Or, | 

2. That if this be not ſatisfactory, yet the ſincere Repentance of the Sinner, 


is of itſelf a ſufficient Eæpiation; and without any Sacrifice, or Oblation enough 
to make our Peace, and to procure our Pardon. 


THESE, 
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Tunxk u. THESE, I think, are the moſt material Pretences that our Adverſaries ever d 
7 yet alledg d againſt the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of our Redemption by the ; 
Blood of Chriſt. And what real Force there is in either of them, thall be very 
fairly and candidly examin'd. . 
To pardm I. THE firſt Plea is, That God by his Sovereign Dominion has an undoubted 
po. fon Right of ſuſpending and ſuperſeding the Execution of his own Laws. And by 
Power, is that Right may pardon Sin, and reſtore Sinners, if he ſo think fit, without any 
— Condition or Expiation. This, I conceive, is what they mean, when they ar- 
' gue, That God's Mercy is ſufficient for his Fuſtice, and that he is as much in- | 
clin'd to Pity as to Puniſh, By which, it theſe Sayings are any thing to the | 
Purpoſe, they muſt mean, that God in all Caſes may as well Pity as Puniſh, | 
And lies under no neceſſary Obligations to the one, more than to the other. 
He is, as they think, equally free to both, and determin'd wholly and lolely 
by his own Arbitrarious Will. 
Tris is the Subſtance of their firſt Pretence. The main Force of which 
turns, they think, upon that ſingle Point, God's Sovereign and Incontrolable 
Dominion over his Creatures. But the true Queſtion in Diſpute is not whether 
God has ſuch a Sovereign Right, which we do not deny, but with all Humility 
acknowledge, and with the profoundeſt Veneration we adore him on that Account, 
But the Queſtion is, whether it be equally for God's Honour, equally agrecable to 
the Wiſdom of his Government, and the Reaſon of his Laws; to the Holineſs of 
his Nature, and the ſolemn Sanction of his Covenants, to be reconciled to Sinners, 
by a meer Arbitrarious Remiſſion and Pardon, and without any previous Con- 
| ditions at all, as by that Expiation and Atonement which the Goſpel preaches. 
| If it be, I muſt then own, that our Adverſaries have gain'd their Point; and 
| | then adieu Chriſtianity. But if it be not io, what Good will God's incontro- 
lable Power do them? Or what Comfort can they hope for from his Sovercign 
Right in thoſe Caſes, in which we have all the Reaſon in the World to believe 
that he will never exerciſe that Right? And that this is indeed the Caſe now 
| before us, will, I perſwade myſelf, evidently appear, when theſe three 'Things 
| ſhall be conſider'd. 
| Inconſiſtent 1. How diſagreeable ſuch an Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sins is to the eternal 
0045 at Reaſon, and unchangeable Authority and Obligation of that firſt Conſtitution 
ef his firſt and Law, which made Death and Miſery the Puniſhment of Sin, and Immorta- 
Law. lity incompatible with a State of Sin. It was not an Arbitrary Decree, but had its 
Foundation and Eſtabliſhment in the unchangeable Nature of Things: In the 
eternal Difference between Good and Evil. Eſtabliſhments and Conſtitutions, | 
that are arbitrariouſly order'd, may, I confeſs, be as arbitrarioully alter'd and 
repeal'd ; may be chang'd and ſuperſeded at the meer Will and Pleaſure of the 
Lawgiver. But when the Nature of Things is fix'd, and the Reaſon of Laws 
and Decrees unchangeable and everlaſting, as founded on the unchangeable 
Nature and Perfections of God, there the Obligation and Authority of the Laws 
| become immutable, and can never be difpens'd with. Such, I think, was the 
Nature of God's firſt Covenant with Man. By the indiſpeniable Obligation of 
| which we all become Miſerable and Mortal. And indeed, why elſe is it appointed 
| for all Men to Die? As far as can conſiſt with the Reaſons and Authority of his 
| Laws, God is moſt certainly willing to be Good and Gracious to Mankind, and 
deſirous by all means to promote their Eternal Happineſs and Salvation. But 
beyond this he cannot in Wiſdom go, nor is it reaſonable to expect he ſhould. 
This therefore I lay down as a fix'd and certain Principle, and have already uſed 
it as the Teſt and Standard by which we are willing to be ſo far try'd and de- 
| termin'd ; That if there be any one Reaſon or Condition of pardoning Sin, or 
any one Mean or Method of reſtoring loſt Mankind, more agreeable than the 
reſt to the Nature and Perfections of God, the Wiſdom and Juſtice of his Go- 
vernment, and to the Eternal Reaſons and Authority of his Laws, whether it 
be our Enemies or our own, that we willingly acknowledge ought chiefly to 
be adhered to, as the only right Way, as the beſt Religion, and the ſafeſt and 
trueſt Foundation of our Hope. But that it is not this of an Arbitrary Remiſſi- 
on, will farther appear, if we conſider again, + 
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2. THAT as ſuch an Arbitrary Remiſſion is difagreeatic to the eternal Obli- Tuns. 

cation of that Law, ſo it's a Principle that has a great many Abſurditics follow- 8 

ing, lies open to very dangerous and miſchievous Concluſions that may be ar- 

gued and drawn from it. Some of which are theſe, WE 1 
1. IT affords, if it be allow'd, a very plauſible and dangerous Objection a- rf e 

gainſt the Neceſſity of a future Judgment, and a future State, For if we look „ee. 

no farther than to God's Sovereign Dominion and Right, he has certainly the 4. 

ſame Power to pardon one Sin, as another; and by Conſequence, the lame Right“ 

to pardon all Sins whatſoever, that he has to pardon any : For a Rignt 10 abto- 

lutely Supreme as His, has the ſame Authority in all thoſe Inſtances, taken uni- 

verſally, and in the whole Lump together, that it has in any one of them a- 

lone: And, conſequently, he that by his Sovereign Dominion forgives one Sin 

out of his meer Will and Pleaſure, may by the fame Right forgive all the Sins 

that ever were committed againſt any Law whatever, if he will. And therc- 

fore, if we ſuppoſe it not unreaſonable for God by his uncontrolable Authority, 


to exerciſe ſuch a Right; What is this, but at the ſame time to ſuppoſe, that 


after all the Solemnity of his Divine Laws and Sacred Covenants, He may yet 


reaſonably and righteouſly reverſe them all? And if it be but to the Intereſt 
and Comfort of Sinners, may ſuſpend them, and diipenſe with the Execution 
of them all at his Pleaſure? But how then ſhall God judge the World ? Or what Romiii 6. 
good Reaſons can there be for ſuch a Judgment? Or what Necetliity is there of 
ever calling Men to Account? All the Neceffity of it that I know of from the 
Principles of Natural Reaſon, ariſes from the Eflential Difference between Good 
and Evil, and the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of Rewards and Punithments confe- 
ſequent thereupon. But if the Puniſhment of Sin be only a Matter of Athi- 
trary Right, and not of Natural Juſtice, there can be no real and cflential Dif- 
terence between Good and Evil, nor any Neceſſity of future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. This one Principle then, if 1t were once allow'd, would wholl 
ſubvert the Neceſſity of ſuch a Judgment, and deſtroy the Force of all the beit 
Arguments that can be fetch'd from Reaſon only for it, For what two Things 
in Nature can be more contrary and inconſiſtent with each other, than theſe two, 
The Neceſſity of Juſtice in puniſhing Sin, and an Arbitrary Liberty to pardon 
it? If there be no fix'd Principles of ſuch Neceſſary and Natural Juſtice, then 
I confeſs that our Adverſarics Opinion is Right and True. But if the Juſtice of 
God conſiſts in rendring to every Man according to his IVorks, it makes the 
Puniſhment of Sinners as neceſſary as the Rewards of the Righteous. And how 
this Neceſſity, and an Arbitrary Receſſion from his Right in pardoning Sinners 
without any Satisfaction can poſſibly conſiſt together, and with the Honour of 
God's Perfections, I am not able to diſcover. 

Gop may indced judge Mankind, if he will, ſay they, as their Sins give 
him a juſt Right, and make it reaſonable for him fo to do. But according to 
theſe Men, he may, notwithſtanding all that Reaſon, and their Deſert, let it 
alone, if he will, and paſs all their Offences by. And then a future Judgment 
is not neceſſary, becauſe in the Conſequence of this Principle, God may chuſe 
whether he will judge Mankind or no. And yet if there be no Neceſlity of a 
Future Judgment, there is no Neceſſity of a Future State; and fo all our beſt 
Moral Arguments for that alſo loſe their Force. Thus you ſee what this No- 
tion of God's pardoning all Sins by an Arbitrary Exerciſe of his Sovereign 
Right tends to. It utterly deſtroys all real Neceſſity of God's final Judgment 
of the World; and which is eſpecially to be taken notice of, it bears particu- 
larly againſt that Part of the Argument which concerns the Puniſhment of 
wicked Men, and which by Conſequence ſhould have the greateſt Influence to 
reſtrain Mankind from Sin. From whence I obſerve, 

2. THAT this Notion can never be reconcil'd with the Neceſſity of Holineſs 4d with 
in Men. For by what Arguments or Conſiderations ſhall we be able to make “ —__ 
that Neceſſity appear? The true Principle of it, and the indiſpenſable Obliga- oy 5 
tion to it, I take to ariſe wholly from the Eternal, Unchangeable, Everlaſting Men. 
Reaſons of thoſe Laws which have enjoyn'd it. And if we once recede from 

Vor. II. | Aaaaa this, 
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Tuxxer, this, how little have vre to ſay in its Defence? Shall we ſay, that God has made 
derm Il. Virtue, and Juſtice, and Fidelity neceſſary by the Laws of Nature and Reve- 

lation ? I own, that he has grafted in us Principles of Goodneſs, which, if care- 
fully improv'd, would lead us to theſe Things ; and He has confirm'd them by 
the Doctrines of the Goſpel. But what if Mankind grows negligent of theſe 
Obligations, and regards neither the Worſhip of God, nor Honeſty among Men? 
God, it ſeems, after all, may paſs this Contempt by, if he will, and is under 
no neceſſary Obligations in Wiſdom, Holineſs, or Juſtice to do otherwiſe. | 
Ir this were allow'd, all Sinners might live in great Hopes of Impunity. | 
For, according to theſe Principles, there would be no neceſſary Obligations at 
all of Puniſhing Sinners. But more might then be ſaid for Pardoning, than for 
the Puniſhment of 'em. For that Love and Pity which God has towards all 
Mankind, as they are his Creatures, and that ſincere Deſire, which of his Na- 
tural Goodneſs he muſt needs have, that we ſhould not periſh, will doubtleſs 
incline him to ſhew Mercy, wherever he is not under ſome ſtrong Obligations 
to the contrary. And this Love would be a better Reaſon for the Pardon of all 
Sin, than what can be brought for the Puniſhment of any, if all depended en- 
tirely on his Will in the meer Exerciſe of Dominion and Power. For we can- 
not ſuppoſe, that a God of Mercy, and Love, and who is earneſtly deſirous of 
the Happineſs of his Creatures, will ever condemn any ſuch Creature to Miſery 
and Torments, whom He may with equal Juſtice, and without a Blemiſh to 
his Attributes, or Laws, or the Wiſdom of his Government forgive. And fo, 
if there be nothing in the Reaſon of Things, and the unchangeable Principles 
of Juſtice, that makes the Puniſhment of Sin and Sinners Neceſſary, the Love 
of God to Mankind will make the Pardon of all Sins Reaſonable. And what 
Trifles then are all God's Laws and moiſt ſolemn Denunciations, and how un- 
neceſſary Things are Virtue and Holineſs, when, according to theſe Mens Prin- 
ciples, the greateſt Sinner, after all his moſt obſtinate Provocations, would have 
more Cauſe to hope for Pardon, than to be afraid of Puniſhment ? And what 
a Diſcouragement is this to all hearty and ſincere Endeavours in Religion? For 
who would torment himſelf in the ungrateful Severities of true Repentance, 
and be at the Trouble to mortity thoſe Luſts, and ſubdue thoſe Vices, which 
he might even as ſafely pamper and indulge ? And yet it muſt be fo, if all de- 
pends wholly on God's Arbitrary Exerciſe of his Sovereign Right. For tho' 
it be ſaid, that he may juſtly Puniſh, if he will, yet we can have no good Rea- 
{on to believe that a Compaſſionate God ever will deſtroy thoſe Creatures, whom 
he may with equal Reaſon, and Juſtice, and Wiſdom ſave. Every Creature 
has Reaſon to hope for all the Mercy, and Clemency, and Pity, and Compaſſion, 
that it's not unreaſonable, and unworthy the Divine Perfections of God to 
vouchſafe him. If therefore it's no Diſhonour to God, nor at all unworthy of 
him to pardon Sins Arbitrarily, Repentance and Holineſs cannot be Neceſſary, 
in that God may fave Men without them, if He will. 
Ir then theſe Conſequences appear diſagreeable to the common Sentiments of 
Mankind, as deſtroying all the Neceſſity of Virtue and a good Life, and cutting 
off at one Blow all the Force of Religion to reſtrain us, let the whole World 
judge if the Principles of them are not alſo unworthy of God, and difagreeable 
to his Perfections. Which is moſt for his Glory, to found the Puniſhment of 
Sinners ſo wholly in the meer Arbitrary Exerciſe of Supreme Dominion, as to 
make it altogether unneceſſary to be inflicted; or on « 3 Eternal Reaſon and 
Difference of Things, which makes the Miſery of the Sinner not only Juſt, 
but Reaſonable and Neceſſary too? Which Opinion is fitteſt to be embrac'd, 
that which deſtroys the Neceſſity of Religion and Holineſs, or that which e- 
ſtabliſhes it upon an everlaſting and unchangeable Foundation? But, 
Ard with 3. FROM hence too we may eaſily diſcern how diſhonourable ſuch an Arbi- 
„ trary Remiſſion of Sins muſt be to the Holineſs of God, and to the Wiſdom of 
»-/5 of God. his Government. For where is the Wiſdom of Enacting ſuch Laws, and Eſta- 
bliſhing ſuch Covenants, as there are no fix'd Reaſons, or neceſſary Obligations 
of ever putting in Execution? Or what can be a greater Blemiſh to his port 
| 1 | | nels, 
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neſs, than to ſuperſede at once the Neceſſity of both Virtue and Religion? And Twanas . 
yet wholly to ſuſpend the Execution of his Laws by a meer Arbitrary Remiſſion, nos 
is indeed to ſuperſede the Neceſſity of them both. What Indication can Men 
and Angels have of the ſpotleſs Purity of the Holy God, it there be no cer- 
tain Evidence, no viſible Fruits of his Indignation and Diſpleaſure againſt Ini- 
quity ? And what Evidence or Token can there be of the Reality of his Hatred 
and Indignation againſt Sin, if it were agreeable to Reaſon and Juſtice, to ex- 
ect from him an Univerſal Pardon by this meer Arbitrarious receding from his | 
Right? No; if God be indeed Holy, ſuch an Arbitrary Exerciſe of his Right | 
muſt be unworthy of him, and conſequently not reaſonably to be expected from | 
him. | 
AND this is all that we contend for here. Not to diſpute God's Sovereign 
Right, nor his Compatlion to the Miteries of his Creatures, nor his Readineſs to 
forgive any Offences whatever he pleaſes, provided it be not in ſuch an Arbi- 
trary way as ſhall ſeem inconſiſtent with his Natural and Effential Juſtice, and 
Wiſdom, and Purity, but upon ſuch Conſiderations and Conditions as are con- 
ſiſtent with the Honour of all theſe. That he cannot honourably ſhew Mercy 
but on ſome ſuch Conditions, is what we do indeed plead for, and cannot, in 
regard to his Perfections, recede from, while we oblerve an Eſſential Holineſs 
in his Nature, and his Laws wiſely founded on the unchangeable, eternal Rea- 
{on and Difference of Things. But, 
4. Laſtly, To pardon by a meer Arbitrary Exerciſe of Dominion and Right, I n 
in ſuperſeding the Authority of his Laws without impoſing any Conditions on * ” go” 
us, has alſo this very great and intolerable Evil in it; that it finally reſolves all Simmer: f. 
the Reaſon of the Salvation and Damnation of Mankind into the meer Arbi- “ 4% 
trary Will, and Deſpotick Power of God; which is what the Principles of Rivkin. 
theſe, of all Men, ſeem by no means to admit of. 
Fok what is the Reaſon why any one Man ſhall be ſav'd, and another con- 
demn'd? It muſt be, according to their Notions, only becauſe in one Caſe 
God will recede from his Right, and exerciſe an Arbitrary Power in pardoning 
Sin, and in the other he will not. But you will ſay, the one Repents, and 
the other does not. What then? Has not God, whoſe Dominion is Univerſal, 
and abſolutely Uncontrolable, a Right to pardon the Impenitent, as well as the 
Penitent, if he thinks fit? But you will ſay, that the want of Repentance 
makes it unfit and unreaſonable for him to pardon him. If it does, then we 
ſee, that an unconditionate Pardon by a meer Exerciſe of Sovereign Dominion 
and Right is not reaſonable, is not to be hop'd for or expected. But, why 
does the want of Repentance make it unreaſonable for God to pardon a Sinner ? 
It is only becauſe he thinks himſelt in Juſtice concern'd to expect ſome ſuch 
Conditions of Reconciliation, as may make the Pardon conſiſtent with the 
Honour of his glorious Attributes, and of his Laws, which a meer Arbitrary 
Remiſſion is not. Grant me this, and it's all that I now contend for. And 
then we are only to conſider, what thoſe Conditions are, which God ſeems in 
regard to his Honour oblig'd to expect from us. But if you place all in a meer 
Deſpotick Exerciſe of Right and Will, God has the ſame Right to pardon the 
Impenitent as the Penitent, and him that Humbles himſelf, as him that does 
not do ſo. And if God reaſonably and juſtly may exerciſe that Right out of 
meer Arhitrary Will and Pleaſure, he may, if he will, do fo to the Impenitent, 
as well as to him that Repents. And why then does the Wicked periſh? only 
becauſe God will not exerciſe this Right in his behalf, which he reaſonably 
and juſtly might, if he would. So that in ſhort, you muſt either come to ſuch 
fix d and eſtabliſh'd Rules of Righteouſneſs and Juſtice founded on the Princi- 
ples of Holineſs, Reaſon, and the Eternal Authority of God's Laws againſt 
Sin, as make it inconſiſtent with his Honour and Righteouſneſs to recede from 
them; and this is with us to make an Arbitrary Remiſſion Unreaſonable and 
Unrighteous; or elſe you muſt reſolve all into ſuch meer Exerciſe of Sovereign --» 
Dominion and Power, as may extend to the Impenitent, as well as to him that 
Repents. And if ſuch an Arbitrary Exerciſe of Right were not Unreaſonable, 
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Ton x. God would be under no neceſſary Obligations to puniſh either. And then and 
SS thus, the only Reaſon why any Man is either Sav'd or Condemn'd, would be 
only this; God would have it ſo. In the one Cafe he exercis'd his Sovereign 
Right, and ſo the Man was Sav'd. In the other he would not do it, and fo 
the Man muſt Periſh: Not, it ſeems, by any fix'd Reaſons or Laws of Juſtice 
founded in the Eſſential and Eternal Nature of Things, but only in the meer 
Sovereign Will of the Supreme. And is this Juſtice, and Righteouſneſs, and 
Holineſs? I doubt it looks too much like Tyranny and Cruelty to be imputed 
to a Gracious and Merciful God. For I verily believe, the Love, and Mercy, 
and ſincere Affection of God to all Men to be fo infinitely Great, that nothing 
but the neceſſity of Vengeance to vindicate the Honour of his Juſtice and Ho- 
lineſs, and the Wiſdom and Authority of his Government, and the Eternal 
Reaſons and Obligations of his Covenants, makes him to afffict them for their 
Sins. And I verily believe, that he would for their ſakes, and in order to 
their Salvation, recede from any Rights, that he reaſonably and honourably 
could. It's the Neceſſity of Vengeance, and of the Severity of Puniſhments, 
to vindicate the Glory, and Wiſdom, and Juſtice of God, that makes the in- 
flicting them to be thought no Violations of the Divine Compaſſion and Love. 
But to puniſh beyond the Rules of Reaſon and Neceſſity by a meer Arbitrary 
Deſpotick Will, favours, methinks, too much of Cruelty to be imputable to 
him. 

THESE then are ſome of the miſchievous and abſurd Conſequences of plead- 
ing for an Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sins from God by his meer Sovereign Domi- 
nion and Right. And from the Conſideration of theſe Things together, I cannot 
but draw this one, I think, very plain and certain Concluſion, v/s. That one 
great Reaſon of God's dealing with us in ſuch a Method as our Religion ſets 
forth, and as that I am now defending, was to make us ſenſible, that he does 
nothing Arbitrarily in the Buſinefs of our Salvation. And that, becauſe he wil! 
not that any Man ſhould lay his final Ruin and Condemnation at his Door, as 
tho' he had been deſirous of the Death of any Man; He is rather ſollicitous to 

convince us, that he has graciouſly invited us to be Happy on ſuch Conditions 
as are agreeable to the fix'd eſtabliſh'd Rules of Juſtice and Holineſs, which have 
their Foundation in the very Perfections of his Divine Nature; by a Conformity 
to which we may be Happy, if we will. That to this end he has ſo far laid by 
his Supreme Right, as to enter into Covenants and Obligations with us, that 
require no more, than what the Holineſs of his Nature, and the Eternal Rea- 
fon of his Laws have made neceſſary. That the ſacred Authority of ſuch ſo- 


lemn Sanctions, he will not, he cannot give up and ſuperſede: That therefore 


if we will be wicked and obſtinate in Iniquity, after all that God has done by 
his Laws, and Commands, and Threatenings to reſtrain us, we muſt blame our 
ſelves if we finally miſcarry. His Rules of Juſtice and Holineſs are in ſuch 
Covenants and Decrees eternally fix'd, and unchangably eſtabliſn'd, according to 
which we muſt have our final Sentence. He will not break thro' them by any 
Exerciſe of Arbitrary Power, whether it be to Save, or to Deſtroy us. But, 
The Fan- 3. BESIDES the Unreaſonableneſs of ſuch an Arbitrary Remiſſion, and the 
4% Miſchiefs that would attend the Expectation of it, we ſhould conſider alſo, on 
ate laid what miſtaken Notions this Opinion ſeems to have been built. And here I 
3 muſt obſerve, that all who ſeem to favour ſuch a Doctrine, conſider Juſtice to 
b« 7uftice be nothing elſe but not doing wrong. For tho they define it to be @ rendring 
of Ged. to every one their due, yet Puniſhment and Miſery are not ſo due, as that it 
would be an Injury to the Offender to forbear inflicting them: For nothing is 
accounted injurious to any Man, that is to his Advantage. So altho' inflicting 
Puniſhment is due on God's part, as by every Tranſgreſſion he acquires a Right 
of inflicting it, if he will, yet, as they plead, God may recede from his on 
Right whenever he pleaſes. And if he does ſo by refuling to take the Advan- 
tage of his Creatures, and forbearing to inflict the Puniſhment deſerv'd ; this, 
ſay they, is not unjuſt, becauſe it's only paſſing by his own Right, and is no 
Wrong either to the Offender, or to any other of his Fellow-Creatures. _ 
| | | 
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if he may thus forgive Sins to any, or all his Creatures, without doing them T 


any Wrong, his Puniſhing, or his Pardoning, depends wholly on his Arbitrary 
Will. He may Puniſh, if he will; and it's not unjuſt fo to do, becauſe the 
Sinner has deſerv'd it. And, ſay they, he may Pardon, if he will, and that 
without either Condition or Atonement, becauſe in ſo doing he does no Wrong. 
Tar1s is the Sum of their Arguing; concerning which I own the Truth of 
their firſt Principle laid down, that God in receding from his Right is not 
guilty of any Injuſtice to the Sinner ſo forgiven. And I bleſs God for the 
Comfort that we all find in this Aſſertion. But here's the Weakneſs of the 
Concluſion drawn from it, that in all their Scheme, God is conſider'd only 
with reſpe& to his Dominion, and Sovereign Perſonal Right, and nothing is 
regarded but his not acting againſt the equitable Right or Intereſt of his offend- 
ing Creatures; whereas in this Caſe he ought rather to be conſider'd as a Hol 
God, and as the Righteous Governor and Judge of the Univerſe; and with 
regard not to his Dominion and Right only, but with reſpect to the Purity of 
his Divine Nature, the Wiſdom of his Government, and the Reaſons and Au- 
thority of his Laws, and an equitable and righteous Judicature between all his 
reaſonable Creatures. In that, if in the final Judgment of the World, he 
ſhould be ſuppos'd to act againſt any of theſe, it will be as much a Blemiſh to 
his Attributes, and to his Righteouſneſs, as if he acted againſt the Right of any 
of his Creatures whatſoever; for they are both alike Inconſiſtent with his Di- 
vine Perfections. Therefore it is that all Divines obſerve in God a twofold 
Juſtice, or Righteouſneſs: The one is call'd Unzver/al, which is nothing elſe 
than his Sanity, and the Univerſal Rectitude of his Nature, by which he can 
do nothing that ſhall be Inconſiſtent with, or a Blemiſh to his Divine Perfec- 
tions. 'The other is call'd Particular, by which God ties himſelf to do nothin 
contrary to a Natural or Covenanted 7 qi that he may be thought to have 
granted to his Creatures; the doing which would look like doing wrong, Now, 
tho' the ſuperſeding the Obligation, Authority and Execution of his Laws is 
not unjuſt in this latter Senſe, yet it is in the former. It is no Wrong to his 
Creatures; but it is a Blemiſh and a Diſhonour to himſelf. And this is altoge- 
ther as Diſagreeable to, and as Impoſſible with God, as the other. And here 
lies the plain Fallacy of our Adverſaries Pretence. If we conſider God as a 
Righteous Judge, and an Univerſal King, governing all Things by the Univerſal 
Rectitude and Harmony of his Divine Perfections, and by Righteous Laws that 
ſpring from thence; 'tis not enough that he does no Wrong to Offenders. This 


uſtice conſiſts, as St. Paul deſcribes it, in rendring to every one according to Rom ii. 6. 


his Works, i. e. by giving both Rewards to the Righteous, and Puniſhments to 


the Wicked. And this is indeed that Righteouſneſs of God in this Queſtion to 
be conſider' d. Tis the Rectitude of the Divine Nature, which conſiſts in kee 
ing up the eternal Difference between Good and Evil, by diſtinguiſhing t 
Conditions of Men in another World, as they have been either Good or Bad in 
this. And this Juſtice not only gives him a Right to puniſh impenitent Sinners, 
but makes that, according to the Tenor of his Laws, as indiſpenſable a part of 
Righteouſneſs, as the rewarding the Holy and Obedient. For tho to recede from 
his Right of Puniſhing by an Arbitrary Pardon is not Unjuſt to the Sinner that 
deſerv'd it, yet it's highly Unjuſt and Injurious to God himſelf. It's directly 
contrary to his univerſal Rectitude and Perfections, to the Wiſdom of his Go- 
vernment, and the Reaſons of his Legiſlature, and the Divine Authority of his 
Laws. Right and Dominion are not the only Things here to be conſider'd, 
but the wiſe and reaſonable Exerciſe of them by a juſt Judge, and a wiſe and 
righteous Governor. And whatſoever is done by that Sovereignty alone, con- 
trary to the univerſal Rectitude of his Nature, and the Reaſons and Obligations 
of his Laws, is Unjuſt in the latter Senſe, tho' not in the former. It's con- 
trary to, and inconſiſtent with the univerſal diſtributive Juſtice of God, altho' 
it's no direct Injuſtice, or Perſonal Wrong to any one of Mankind; and as 
ſuch, it's altogether unreaſonable for Mankind to expect it from him. 
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to make of 
this Conſi- 


aeration. 


Heb. iv. 1. 


I HAvE done with this Head, after that I have recommended the ſerio::; 
Conſideration of it to all that hope for Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt, as well as to 
thoſe who are Enemies to this our Holy Faith. In that I am afraid that tliere 
is no one Thing which ſo much countenances the Profeſſors even of Chrii:. 
anity itſelf, to live in the manifeſt Neglect of its Virtues and Duties, and to con- 
tinue wicked in this Religion, notwithſtanding its moſt earneſt Endeavours to 
bring them to Repentance, than the tacit Expectation of ſuch Mercy in their 
Pardon, as upon a ſerious Conſideration will be found very inconſiſtent with 
God's Wiſdom and Honour to grant. They conſider him, as having a Sove- 
reign Right by virtue of his Dominion, of doing what he will. And while 
they look no farther than on his Sovereign Will, they never diſcern the ne- 
ceſſary Obligations that he is under to act conſiſtently with his Honour and 
Divine Perfections, and with the Authority of his Laws; and in Conſequence 
of that, unavoidably to puniſh Sinners. He may, I freely confeſs, do what he 
will by virtue of his Right and Power; but then it is as great a Truth, that he 
never will do any thing that ſhall be a Blemiſh to his Honour, and to the wiſe 
Reaſons of his Government. If there be Holineſs in his Nature, Reaſon and 
Authority in his Government, He will not recede from the Laws and Inſtitu- 
tions of the Goſpel, in the Pardon and Salvation of the Chriſtian part of Man- 
kind. He has ſhewn by the miſerable Calamities, and the bitter Sorrows by 
which he is found to puniſh Sin in this Lite, and by that Death which paſſcs 
on all for the Tranſgreſſions of the firſt Covenant, how Dangerous and Unrea- 
ſonable it is to expect, that he will ſuperſede the Reaſons, and diſpenſe with 
the Authority and Obligations of the ſecond. In a Word, if there be any 
Truth in all that has been ſaid on this Occaſion, it all concludes in this one 
Remark, viz. That Sin not only deſerves Puniſhment, but is ſuch a neceſſary 
Reaſon to God why he ſhould puniſh it, as he can never in Wiſdom and Ho- 
nour totally diſpenſe with; and conſequently he is no more Arbitrariouſly in- 
different as to Puniſhing, than he originally was as to Prohibiting of it: Nor is 
the one leſs diſagreeable than the other. He has indeed a Right over us, but 
he never will exerciſe this Right to the Blemiſh of his other Excellencies, 
Wiſdom, Juſtice and Holineſs. Let us therefore Fear, left a promiſe being 
made us of entring into his reſt, any of us ſhould ſeem to come ſhort of it. If we 
keep the Condition fincerely on our part, God is Faithful, who has promis'd, 
and will not deceive us. But as much as we deviate from the Laws and Rules 


there preſcrib'd, or are negligent of that great Duty of Repentance, ſo much 


do we in proportion loſe our Aſſurance, and deſtroy our Hope. I can eaſily 
grant, nay, I have maintain'd above, that God of his great Mercy is willing to 
ſave Sinners, and to preſerve them from Vengeance and Deſtruction as far as 
can be conſiſtent with the Honour of his Attributes, and the Authority of his 
Laws, and the eternal Reaſon of Things upon which thoſe Laws are founded. 
But as it's altogether unreaſonable and abſurd to imagine, that he ſhould ever fo 

roſtitute his Honour, and the Wiſdom of his Government, as to recede from 


theſe; ſo I am inclin'd to believe, that the only Conditions upon which he can 


Gal. vi. 
7, 8. 


honourably, or ever will pardon the Sins of Chriſtians, are thoſe deliver'd in 
the Goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And conſequently, to feed our ſelves 
with Hopes of gentler Uſage, and greater Mercy than what is there promis'd, 
cannot be without the higheſt Folly, and the greateſt Danger; and will doubt- 
leſs in the Event be found as fatal and miſchievous to our Souls, as it is diſa- 
greeable to the ſpotleſs Holineſs, and abſolute Perfections of God. Be not then 
deceived, God is not mocked; whatſoever a Man ſoweth that ſhall he alſo reap. 


He that ſoweth to the Fleſh ſhall of the Fleſh reap Corruption and Death; but 


he that ſoweth to the Spirit ſhall of the Spirit reap Everlaſting Life. And thus 


we come to, 


II. TE E 


7 TT 


THE 


WISDOM of GOD, 


INT H 


Redemption of Man, Cs. 


SERMON III 


„ 


II. 


ſomewhat of Expiation and Atonement be Neceſſary, yet Repen- 
tance alone is a ſufficient Expiation, and of itſelf enough to make 
our Peace, and to prevail with God to Pardon and Forgive us. Thus far they go 
in expreſs Words, That Repentance is the true and only Expiation of Sin; and that 
bare Repentance is a ſufficient Compenſation for an infinite Offence committed a- 
gainſt an Infinite Being. And this which makes all expiatory Sacrifices Unne- 
ceſſary and Unreaſonable, deſtroys at one Blow the Neceſſity of the Death of 
Chriſt, and the Wiſdom of God in our Redemption thereby. My preſent Bu- 
ſineſs then muſt be, to lay before you the Falſeneſs of this Principle; and to 
let you ſee, that Repentance alone is not, cannot be a ſufficient Compenſation 
or Atonement for Sins committed againſt God. And to this End we muſt con- 
ſider, | 


1. WHAT is meant by Expiation of Sins, and Satisfaction to the Juſtice of 
God for 'em. And then we ſhall the better ſee, i 


2. WHETHER Repentance alone can, and does anſwer all the Ends and 
Purpoſes of it. 


1. WHAT is meant by Expiation of Sins, and Satisfaction to the Juſtice of MICH 


God in order to the Remiflion of them. This ought to be the more carefully 


conſider'd, in that the great Difficulty we have to make Men ſenſible of the „n Me. 
meritorious Satisfaction of Chriſt's Paſſion, and of the Neceſſity of that to our“ 4 


tanement, 


Peace and Pardon, ariſes from their not apprehending rightly what by that Sa- 
tisfaction and Expiation are intended. Some have the very fame Notion of ſa- 
tisfying for Sins, that they have of paying of Debts; upon Payment of which 
there 1s nothing more to be expected or demanded from the Debtor, nor an 

Place left for free Grace and Mercy in Remiſſion and Forgiveneſs. Others look 
upon this Satisfaction as the only Motive and Incitement to Pity, Compaſſion, 
and Mercy, and thereupon think it an Abſurdity, that an offended Perſon 
ſhould appoint a Mediator to himſelf, in that this ſhews him to be reconciled be- 


fore-hand. Theſe, and for ought I know, a great many more ſtrange Incon- 


ſiſtencies and Abſurdities have been charg'd upon the Doctrine of Chriſt's Ex- 
piation and Satisfaction, only thro' the Want of right Apprehenfions what the 


true Evangelical Expiation and Satisfaction is. To the clearing of this Matter 
therefore it will be requiſite, 


I. TuAr werightly State and Explain the true Notion of Satisfaction or A- 
tonement in general. 435 


II. TuAr we ſhew from whence the Reaſon and Neceſſity of it, with re- 
ſpect to God, ariſes. ä | | 


. 10 


H E Second General Pretence of the Enemies of Chriſtianity, Tozne«. 
viz, That if an Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sins be Unreaſonable, if un. IL, 
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ture of 
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I Neceſſi- 
ty proceeds 
from ths 
Neceſſity of 
Puniſh- 
ment, 


III. To what End and Purpoſe it is directed and intended. 
IV. Wu is neceſſarily requir'd to anſwer all that End. 


V. Laſtiy, To vindicate the Truth and Propriety of this Account, by ſhew- 
ing how it ſolves the chief Difficulties and Objections that are rais'd about, and 
againſt this Doctrine. Theſe Things, will, I hope, ſet us in a true Light as to 
this whole Matter. And from all this together, I doubt not but that we ſhall 


eaſily make appear how Trifling and Inſufficient Repentance alone muſt needs 
be to anſwer theſe great and glorious Purpoſes. But, 


I. We ſhould rightly ſtate the Notion of Satisfaction, and explain what is 
meant by Atonement or Expiation, in that a Miſtake here may be of miſchie- 
vous Conſequence, and lead us on to ſome very erroneous and dangerous Opini- 
ons: And I am content at preſent, that both of 'em ſhould be thus deſcrib'd. 
The offering the offended Party ſome ſuch Conditions and Conſiderations of Re- 
conciliation for an Offence committed, as he may think fit, and worthy of his 
Acceptance, in order to a Pardon and Remiſſion of the Puniſhment deſerv'd b 
that Offence. Which, when it is done, the offended Party may reaſonably 
be ſaid to be ſatisfied. And he that offers ſuch Conditions, upon the Accep- 
tance of them, may be ſaid to have Expiated, or Satisfied for his Offence. And 
this Expiation or Atonement imports, and ſuppoſes the Criminal to be ſo far 
purg'd and clear'd of his Guilt, as thereby to be exempted from the Neceſſity 
of ſuffering the Puniſhment that was due unto him. This is in ſhort the true 
Nature and Meaning of Satisfaction in general. Which, apply'd to the Caſe 
in hand, will teach us, that by ſatisfying the Juſtice of God for Sins, and ma- 
king Atonement or Expiation for them, no more is intended, than offering him 
ſuch Conditions and Conſiderations in order to the Pardon and Forgiveneſs of 
Mankind, as may be fit and worthy of his Acceptance to that End. And that 
until ſome ſuch worthy Conditions, and acceptable Conſiderations are offer'd, 


the Sins of Man cannot properly be ſaid to be Expiated. What thoſe Conditi- 
ons ought to be, ſhall be conſider'd by and by. 


II. As to the Neceſſity of ſuch Expiation, it ariſes wholly from the unchange- 
able Reaſons and Authority of God's Laws, and the irreverſible Obligations that 
the Sinner is thereby under to ſuffer Puniſhment for his Sin. For it there was 
no obligatory Reaſon or Neceflity of Puniſhment, there would, I think, be no 
obligatory Reaſon or Neceſſity of Satisfaction or Expiation. Where the Reaſon 
and Authority of the Law is in itſelf indifferent and indiſpenſable at Pleaſure, 
there, I muſt confeſs, I do not ſee the Neceflity of Atonement, but that an 
Arbitrary Remiſſion may be Reaſonable and Juſt. So that the very Suppoſition 
of any neceſſary Satisfaction or Expiation deſtroys, and is utterly inconſiſtent 
with an Arbitrary Remiſſion; in that it ſuppoſes, and is wholly founded on a 
Suppoſition of the Neceſſity of the Punitive or Vindictive Juſtice of God, a- 
riſing from the unchangeable Reaſons, and irreverſible Obligations of his Divine 
Sanctions, Laws, or Covenants. Which, if they could in Reaſon, and Ju- 
ſtice, and conſiſtently with the Holineſs of God be vacated and ſuperſeded, I 
cannot ſee how any Satisfaction or Expiation could then be neceſſary; but 
the Pardon might be Abſolute and Arbitrary. No two Principles in Nature, 
being to my Apprehenſion more Inconſiſtent and Repugnant, than the Neceſſity 
of Atonement for Sin, and yet the no Neceſſity of Puniſhment. 

Tux Neceſſity then of an Atonement ſuppoſes the Neceſſity of Puniſhment. 
And the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of puniſhing Sin, and of inflicting the particu- 


lar Puniſhment denounc'd by any Covenant or Law againſt it, ariſes from the 


_ obligatory Authority of that Law, and from the eternal Reaſons and Purpoſes 


on which that Covenant is founded. Where the Original Principles and Reaſons 
of a Law are Everlaſting and Unchangeable, there the Obligation of the Law 


I | muſt 
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muſt needs be Indiſpenſable. As therefore I have ſhewn in my former Diſ- 23 


— 


courſes, that the Reaſon of, and Motive to all God's Laws againſt Sin, and of the 
Puniſhments threaten'd upon the Commiſſion of it, had their Origina! Foun- 
dation in the Holineſs of his Nature, and were intended to his Honour and 
Glory, in atteſting his utter Hatred and Abhorrence of it, and his earneſt De- 
fire to prevent it; it cannot be, but that the Execution of ſuch Laws one way 
or other, muſt be as neceſſary as the firſt Enacting them, For to what End 
was the Threatening of Puniſhment annex'd to the Sanction of the Law? It 
was to deter Men from the Tranſgreſſion of it, and particularly by bearing 
Witneſs that that Tranſgreſſion was a Thing extremely offenſive, and diſagree- 
able, and diſpleaſing to God. It had its regard to God, and to his Honour, 
who in his Eſſential Holineſs was ſollicitous to prevent Iniquity, as well as to 
Man who was to be reſtrain'd from it. And therefore in a Law which has its 
Foundation thus in the Perfections and Attributes of God, I cannot ſee but 
that ſome kind of Execution of the Vengeance threaten'd becomes as Sacred, 
and Solemn, and Inviolable, as any other Part of the Divine Sanction. And 
thereby the Puniſhment of the Sin is as neceſſary, and as indiſpenſably requir'd 


to vindicate the Honour and Harmony of God's Perfections, Wiſdom, Good- 


neſs, Juſtice and Holineſs as the forbidding it. There being no other way of 
making known his Abhorrence and Deteſtations of it, and that his juſt Indig- 
nation againſt it, which after it is committed is the proper Evidence of his 
Eſſential Holineſs; but by the Severity of that Vengeance which he ſhall exe- 
cute againſt it. Nor can I ſee any Reaſon, why we ſhould be tender of aſſert- 
ing ſuch a Punitive Juſtice in God, which as it has its Foundation in his Abſo- 
lute and Eſſential Holineſs; ſo it is particularly deſign'd only to vindicate his 
Honour, and the Glory of his Attributes, and to make known the Diſagreea- 
bleneſs of Sin, and his hearty Diſpleaſure againſt it. Such a Vindictive Juſtice 


ſeems to me, to be a Divine Attribute, as Eſſential to, and Inſeparable from 


his Perfections as Holineſs it ſelf; in that when the Threatening becomes inef- 
fectual to prevent Iniquity, there is no other way left for God to atteſt the 
Sanctity of his Nature, and the Reality of his Averſion to, and Abhorrence of 
the Evil actually committed, but by the Severity of the Puniſhment that he 
ſhall inflict. And therefore when He had by an eſtabliſh'd Law and Covenant 


denounc'd Miſery and Death againſt Sinners, and thus decreed that none ſhould 


be completely Happy but thoſe only who are abſolutely Righteous, it was ne- 


ceſſary that the Puniſhments threaten'd ſhould be inflicted, and no Deliverance 


and Eſcape be granted to Mankind, only on ſome ſuch Conditions and Conſi- 
derations as he in his Divine Wiſdom ſhould think equivalent to the Puniſh- 
ment of the Sinner, and on that account worthy of his Acceptance and ſuffi- 
ciently for his Honour in order to a Pardon. This is what we call Satisfaction 


and Expiation; the Neceflity of which proceeds from the Original Reaſon and 


Authority of God's Laws, and the Obligation that from thence indiſpenſably 


ariſes to the Puniſhment of Sin. The Conſideration of which will help us to 
diſcover, 


III. WrarT are the Ends and Purpoſes to which ſuch Satisfaction and A- The End 


tonement are directed and intended. Now this ſhews plainly, that the great 
End and Purpoſe of ſuch Satisfaction muſt be, to conſult the Honour and 


Glory of God in the Conditions of the Salvation and Deliverance of the Sinner, = in the 
who by his Tranſgreſſion was become obnoxious to Miſery and Death, and 3. 


could find no other way to eſcape. All ſuch Satisfaction ſuppoſes the neceſſary 
Miſery of the Sinner without it, and conſequently the abſolute Neceſſity of 
ſome ſuch Atonement in order to a Pardon, Thus the whole of our Goſpel 
Satisfaction ſpeaks out, I think, very plainly, With reſpect to Man ae al 
the great End of ſuch Atonement is our Salvation; that we may thereby be 
deliver'd from that Death, and from thoſe Torments in Death, which with- 
out ſuch a Mediation and Satisfaction we could not poſſibly have been deliver'd 
from. This is the true Purport and Intention of the Satisfaction and Atone- 
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ment made by the Blood of Jeſus, viz. * That he might deliver us from the 
Wrath to come. 

AND this was ſufficiently repreſented and prefigur'd by all the Sacrifices and 
Expiations under the Law of Moſes, and what was aim'd at and intended al- 
molt every where, where Expiatory Sacrifices were in uſe. The true Mean- 
ing of all which was no more than ſuch Satisfaction to the Vengeance or Pu- 
nitive Juſtice of God, as might make way for Pardon and Reconciliation to 
Offenders. He ſhall make Atonement for him as concerning his Sin, and it ſhall 
be forgiven him, ſays Moſes in a great many Verſes of one Chapter, ſignifying 
to us, that the Atonement was nothing elſe than offering ſomething to the 
Punitive Juſtice of God, which might be thought ſo far to ſatisfy the Purpoſes 
and Ends of his Laws, as to make way for the Pardon of the Sinner. 

Bur with reſpect to God, and the Reaſons and Conditions on which this 
Deliverance is exhibited, the true End and Purpoſe of ſuch Satisfaction is, to 
conſult the Honour and Authority of the offended Party, as well as the Safety 
of the Offenders. That the Mercy and Grace exhibited may be no Blemiſh to 
the Glory of his Divine Attributes and Perfections, nor derogate from the juſt 
Authority, nor violate the unchangeable eternal Reaſon of his Laws. For, as 
has been ſaid already, the great Neceflity and Reaſon of inflicting the Puniſh- 
ment denounc'd is to this End, to vindicate the Honour of the offended God, 
and the Authority of the violated Law. And all the Neceſſity of Satisfaction 
is upon the ſame account, that his Perſon and Authority may not be expos'd 
to Contempt in the Remiſſion of Sins, nor the wiſe Ends and Purpoſes of his 
Laws and Decrees be ſuperſeded. And therefore, tho' when we ſpake of 
the Nature of Satisfaction in general, we expreſs'd it by ſuch Conditions and 
Conſiderations, as the offended Party ſhould think fit and worthy of his Ac- 
ceptance to that End; yet when the Reaſon and Ground of his exacting that 
Satisfaction comes to be more cloſely confider'd, and better underſtood, we 
ſhall ſoon ſee that it is not an Arbitrary and an indifferent Thing what thoſe 
Conditions are to be; but they muſt be ſuch as ſhall effectually conſult and 
ſalve the Honour of the Lawgiver, and defend the Authority of the Law, ſuch 
as make manifeſt the Wiſdom of his Government, by anſwering and corre- 
ſponding to the Original Purpoſe, and Unchangeable Reaſons of his Legiſlature. 
What comes not up to all this, cannot juſtly be eall'd Satisfaction, in that it 
comes not up to the Reaſons upon which that ſeems neceſſarily to be requir'd, 
which is the Honour of the Lawgiver, and the Authority of his Laws. What- 
ever recedes from this, 1s ſuperſeding theſe Reaſons and Obligations; is indeed 
degenerating from an Eſtabliſhment of Righteouſneſs and Juſtice, into that 
meer Arbitrarious Adminiſtration, which I have already ſhew'd you, is to be 
exploded as diſhonourable to God, and miſchievous among Men. 

THis then is in ſhort the true Notion, Reaſon, End and Deſign of Expia- 
tion. Tt is the offering ſome ſuch Conditions and Conſiderations in order to 


the Pardon and Remifſſion of Sin, as may make the Deliverance and Salvation 


of the Sinner to be without any Blemiſh to the Glory and Honour of God, 
which I have ſhew'd you at large, that an Arbitrary and Inconditionate Re- 
miſſion is not: Such Conditions and Confiderations as may ſerve the very Ends 
and Purpoſes to which the Puniſhment of Sin its ſelf is intended. Thus the 
Victim, and particularly the Scape-goat, is ſaid to bear the Sins of the People, 
as it bears the Puniſhment neceſſary to the Pardon of their Sins. So alſo it 
may be ſaid to take away Sins, only as by ſuffering inſtead of the Offender, it 
takes away the neceſſary Obligation to Puniſhment, that the Offender himſelf 
lay under to the Juſtice of God. This is Expiation; it is ſo far taking away 
the Guilt of Sin, as that Guilt included a neceſſary Obligation to Puniſhment. 
Its taking it away, not in a Literal, Natural Senſe, for that is impoſſible, and 
is to make the Sin that has been committed, to be uncommitted, which 1s a 


Contradiction; but in a Legal and Fudicial Senſe: As that implies to abſolve 


the Criminal ſo far from his Guilt and Puniſhment, as that it ſhall not be 
judg'd in the Eye of the Law abſolutely neceſſary to be imputed and I; 
| | | ut 
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but leaves the Offender, without any Blemiſh to the Attributes of God, and TVA. 
the Authority of his Laws, a fit Object of the Divine Mercy and Favour. The 9 4 
Expiations and Atonements requir d by the Law of Moſes, were chiefly to this 
End, and only look'd upon as fo many Mediatory Conſiderations ſatisfying the 
Divine Punitive Juſtice or Vengeance, as might diflolve the Obligations which 
the Sinner lay under to Miſery, and ſuffering for his Sins, and make way for 
Reconciliation and Deliverance, without any Blemiſh, to the Honour and 
Holineſs of God. From what has been ſaid on this Head, we may diſcover 


the better, 


IV. Wu Ar it is that ſeems Neceſſary to ſerve this wiſe and glorious End, 
and to make up ſuch Satisfaction as ſeems thus neceflarily to be requir'd. And 
here, as we have ſeen already, that after Men have run into, and committed 
the Sins which God forbad, the Authority of his Laws, and the Obligation of 
his Covenants, are not to be abſolutely revers'd and repeal'd, but only ſuch 
Conditions to be offer'd, in order to our Deliverance, as may conſiſt with the 
Honour of God; ſo accordingly, 

1. Tux firſt Thing neceſſary to ſuch an Atonement, muſt be ſuch a Seve- M Exp. 
rity of Puniſhment antecedent to our Pardon, as ſhall ſufficiently atteſt to Men ½% / 5 
and Angels, that God's Holineſs is Abſolute, and his Hatred of Sin Real, and Puniſh- 
his Deteſtation and Abhorrence of it Hearty and Sincere. For if there be not, ent. 
as I think there is no other way in the Nature of Things known to Men, by 
which the Greatneſs and Reality of God's Holineſs, and Diſpleaſure againſt 
Sin after it is committed, can be made maniteſt but by the Puniſhment of it; 
then, according as the Severity of this kind is greater or leſs, ſuch will be the 
Apprehenſions of all Creatures, whether Men or Angels, of the Greatneſs of 
God's Diſpleaſure, and of the Reaſonableneſs of his Righteous Indignation. 

And it ſeems moſt highly probable, that this very Thing made it neceſſary for 
God, when Man had finned, to bring Mortality and Miſery upon him for his 
Sin, purſuant to the Tenor of his Covenant, It was to prevent the Dithonour 
that muſt have attended on Impunity by theſe miſchievous Conſtructions that 
might have been made of it to the Diſadvantage of his Holineſs, and of his 
Eſſential and Eternal Deteſtation of Iniquity. To prevent which, he reſolv'd 
by the bitter and ſorrowful Fruits of Sin, to let Men ſee his Righteous Diſ- 
E againſt it; Having indeed then no other way to atteſt the Greatneſs of 

is Wrath. And if what happen'd under the firſt Covenant was, as we have 
reaſon to believe, for our Example, and to inſtruct us what is to be look'd for, 
and expected under the ſecond; we are from thence ſufficiently taught, that 
there is no Pardon, no Reconciliation to be expected without ſome. ſuch Seve- 
rity of Puniſhment, as by bearing Witneſs to the Holineſs of God, and his 
Hatred of Sin, may both conſult his Honour, and keep up the Authority of 
his Laws againſt it. But, . | 

2. Tris ſhews not only the Neceflity of Puniſhment in general, but alſo, r ai. 
and more eſpecially, that there is no Pardon reaſonably to be expected, but by & 
ſome ſuch Puniſhment of Sin in the Perſon of him that takes upon him to ex- TL 
piate it, as muſt needs include the Death of the Expiator. Death is the ap- h. 
pointed Puniſhment of Sin: He therefore that undertakes to Atone for it, mutt 
be ſubject to the Law, and Die for our Deliverance. 'Thus, I think, we are 
to underſtand St. Paul, when he ſays, That without Blood there is no Remiſſion leb x. 
of Sins. It is true, according to the Law of Moſes, in which there was al- 22 
low'd no Legal Purgation of Uncleanneſs without ſome Sacrifice of Atonement: 

But its more eſpecially true of that Myſterious Adminiſtration and Diſpenſation 
of God in the Salvation of ſinful Man, of which that Moſaic Law was only a 


Figure and a Type. Its true in the Decrees and Purpoſes of God in his Mer- 


cies to Men, founded on the eternal and unchangeable Reaſon of Things, that 
without Blood (i. e. without Death) without ſuch a Sacrifice for Sin, by which 
God may make known the Greatneſs of his Diſpleaſure, and by the Severity 
of his Indignation preſerve his Honour, and the Harmony of his Attributes, no 


Pardon, 
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Tuxxes. Pardon, no Remiſſion, no Reconciliation is to be expected. This was not only 
* ä what, in all the Sacrifices of old, ſeem'd to be aim'd at by thoſe that offer'd 

them; but indeed it's the very Thing that God by the Original Inſtitution of 
Sacrifices intended to poſſeſs Man's Mind with a lively Senſe and Apprehenſion 
of. And therefore it's childiſh, and no way becoming Men that pretend to 
Learning and Philoſophy, to ſuggeſt that the firſt Inſtitution of Sacrifices was 
owing to the miſtaken and ſuperſtitious Notions of Mankind. Not only the 
Old Teſtament, which is both a more Ancient and a more Authentick Hiſtory 
than any that they can produce in favour of that fond Notion, gives us a quite 
different Account of them; but alſo the very Conſtruction to be made of ſuch 
a Practice, and the exact Correſpondency of it, as a Type to the great and real 
Expiation which God had ordain'd ſhould be made by the Death of his Son, 
ſhew plainly whom that Inititution muſt own as its Author, It ſhews plainly, 
that it could come from none but that God who intended by this Means to pre- 
pare Man's Mind for the Doctrine of Chriſt, by the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
Practice as ſhould make em ſenſible that there could be no Expiation of Sin 
without Puniſhment, and that particularly without the Blood and Death of him 
that ſhould undertake to Expiate it. 

ALL which, I think, is ſufficiently confirm'd by obſerving again, That the 
firſt Oblation of Sacrifices was in Conſequence of the Promiſe that God had 
made of a Saviour, who, by breaking the Serpent's Head, ſhould defeat his 
Councils for our Ruin, and reſtore Mankind to Life and Immortality. And as 
we read of no Sacrifice till after the Fall of Adam, and the Promis'd Seed for 
our Redemption; ſo I do not know but that the Acceptableneſs of Abel's Sa- 
crifice might. conſiſt in a ready Obedience to God's Appointment of ſuch a 
Victim, whoſe Death and Blood were a fit Repreſentation of the Paſſion of 
our Saviour for our Sins. The acting in a ready Compliance with ſuch a Divine 

Hebxi,14. Inſtitution, is juſtly and properly imputable to Faith. Thus by Faith Abel of- 
fer'd a more excellent Sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtain'd witneſs that he 
was Righteous, God teſtifying of his Gifts. Which Faith Cain wanting, and 
thereby chuſing an Oblation leſs proper and ſuitable to that Purpoſe, was re- 
jected. This I take to be the Subſtance of that Account which the Scripture 
gives us of the Original of Sacrifices. And altho' it's not poſſible for us to tell 
what particular View any of thoſe Ancients had of the intended Incarnation of 
the Son of God, yet it all tended to poſſeſs Mankind with a very firm Perſwa- 
ſion of this great Myſterious Truth, that there is no poſſible Expiation of Sin 
without Blood, that is, without the Puniſhment of Sin by the Blood and 
Death of him, or them, that ſhould undertake to make Atonement for it. 

The Bled 3. Laſtly, Tno' this ſhews the Neceſſity of a Sacrifice of Expiation in or- 

l der to our Pardon, yet it ſhews too at the ſame time the Truth of St. Paul's 

te atme other Obſervation ; That it is impoſſible that the Blood of Bulls and of Goats 
> Bag ſhould put away Sin. They were only ſo many Types and Figures of that Me- 

d. x. Titorious Expiation made by the Blood of Jeſus: And the Remiſſion of Sins 

thereby obtain'd, was only a Typical and Figurative Remiſſion, which exempted 
them from the Curſes and Penalties threaten'd by their Law ; and made them 
only ſo far Pure and Holy, as concerns a Legal Purity and Levitical Holineſs ; 
that is, ſuch only as put 'em into a PUNE of entring into the Temple, a 
Type of Heaven, and of performing ſuch Religious and Civil Actions as they 
were not otherwiſe admitted to do. But as to a real Remiſſion of Sins before 
God, and ſuch as might deliver them from Vengeance in the World to come; 
the Levitical Sacrifices were only Types and Repreſentations of the Blood of 
Chriſt, in which alone Satisfaction to the Juſtice of God is fully and perfectly 
made. | 

In Av thus given ſome Account of the true Nature and Neceſſity of an 
Atonement. Before I apply it to the Argument now in hand, give me leave, 
as I propos'd, 
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V. Laſtly, To confirm this Account by conſidering how eaſily it ſolves all 
the Difficulties and Objections that have been made againſt the Meritorious Ex- 


: in the Rede ption of Man. 377 
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piation of the Death of Chriſt, and the Neceſſity thereof to the Remiſſion of 


Sins. The Sum of all which Scruples and Objections have proceeded, as I 
ſhew'd before, from Mens Miſtakes about the true Nature, End and Reaſon for 
which it was deſign'd; and I think are eaſily ſolv'd and anſwer'd, when we 


conſider Things a-right, and lay no more upon them, than what God intended. 
As for Example; 


1. Tye Reaſon of this Expiation of Sins, and Satisfaction to the Juſtice of 2% Hf. 


God for them, is not, as our Modern Infidels would fooliſhly pretend, to be a 
moving Principle and Incitement to Pity, and Mercy, and Compaſſion in our 
God, as tho' he had no Tenderneſs for us without it, but only ſuch a wiſe and 
juſt Conſultation and Regard to his Honour and the Wiſdom of his Government 


neſs of E- 
piatiom not 
to incite 

God's Pity, 


ut to con- 


fult his 


in the Pardon of Sin, as may make the Exerciſe of Mercy to be without any Honour in 
of that Blemiſh, and thoſe Diſadvantages, which I have already ſhew'd you, Te 


inevitably attend an Arbitrary Remiſhon. And in this Diſtinction, when well 
and rightly underſtood, we ſhall ſoon ſee the Weakneſs and Emptineſs of one 
of thoſe plauſible Abſurdities, with which the Enemies of Chriſtianity would 


Mercy. 


charge the Doctrine of our Redemption. The Charge is this, That 70 /uppsſe 


the offended God to appoint the Mediator by whom he is to be reconciled to Sin- 
ners, is to ſhew that he was really reconciled to them before, and conſequently de- 
ftroys all the Reaſon and Neceſſity of ſuch Mediation. And this with our wiſe 
and cloſe thinking Philoſophers goes down for ſo juſt and ſtrong a Concluſion, 


as to be ſufficient to overthrow all ſerious Regard to the Goſpel of our Bleſſed 


Lord ond Mediator Jeſus Chriſt. When in Truth this boaſted Demonſtration and 


infallible Maxim of the Oracles of Reaſon, is but a meer, empty, frivolous So- 


phiſm and Fallacy, drawn from a palpable Miſtake in the End, and Reaſon, 
and Buſineſs of Mediation and Satisfaction for Sins before God. The true Pur- 
poſe and Reaſon of which is, not from a want of Natural Pity and Compaſſion 
in our God, except when thus mov'd by Atonement, but only to make way for 
ſuch an Exerciſe of Pity and Mercy as may be for his Honour, and conſiſt with 
the Authority of his Laws, and evince the Eſſential Holineſs of his Nature. 
Were God ſuppos'd to be like ſome Moroſe, Sour, Il|-natur'd Father, who, 
without any Tenderneſs of Affection toward his offending Children, was for- 
ward to reſent, and hard to be appeas'd, as having no great Regard to their 
Welfare, nor Compaſſion to their Sufferings, and for this Reaſon would do no- 
thing for them, but what the importunate Interceſſion of a powerful Mediator 
extorted from him ; in ſuch a Caſe this Objection might have ſome Place : It 
might then be thought inconſiſtent with ſuch a Character to ſuppoſe him to ap- 

int a Mediator, by whoſe Interceſſion he determines to make Peace; becauſe 
then the very Appointment of the Mediator of Reconciliation would ſpeak ſuch 
a previous Inclination to Pity and Mercy, as would in ſome meaſure conclude 
againſt the Neceſſity of it. 

Bur this is not our Caſe, and conſequently ſuch an Objection as this can nv 
way reach, nor affect the Mediation with God by Jeſus Chriſt. The End and 
Purpoſe of which is not to move Compaſſion in him, and to incline his Pit 
and Mercy to us; for theſe are Eſſential to him, and he has continually and 
naturally a tender Regard to our Welfare and Happineſs. But the great End 
and Reaſon of this Chriſtian Mediation, is to make way for ſuch an Exerciſe 
of Mercy and Compaſſion towards Sinners, as may be to the Glory of God, 
and conſiſtent with the univerſal Rectitude of the Divine Nature, and no Ble- 
miſh to the Harmony and Conſent of his Divine Perfections. That the ſhew- 
ing Mercy to great Offenders might be' no Diſhonour to his Holineſs, nor de- 
ſtroy his Juſtice and Righteouſneſs, and the Authority of his Laws. This is 
the Reaſon, this the Purpoſe of that Mediation and Satisfaction which the 
Chriſtian Goſpel ſpeaks of. It does not ſuppoſe our Heavenly Father to be 
Cruel, and Moroſe, and Savage, till he is appeas'd by Blood, and ſoften'd by 

Vor. II. Ddddd 


Sacrifices, 
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Tuxxts. Sacrifices; for he is naturally Tender, and Pitiful, and Gracious,” and of his 

— Eſſential Compaſſion is always inclin'd to ſhew Mercy to the Miſeries of his 
offending Creatures. But as he is an Holy God, and the Righteous Judge and 
Governor of the World, the Honour of his Attributes, and the Wiſdom of 
his Government, and the Authority of his Laws are at ſtake: And he cannot 
ſhew Mercy in ſuch a way, as ſhould bring the Reputation of theſe into queſ- 
tion, or give occaſion to the Sons of Men to Blaſpheme, and to Reflect unduly 
and undecently upon any of them. And to prevent the Evils and Miſchiefs of 
this Nature, is doubtleſs one great End and Reaſon of that Mediation, that 
Satisfaction, which the Chriſtian Religion ſpeaks of. 

Axp tho' it tells us, we own, that God himſelf appointed this Mediator, 
and ordain'd his own Eternal Son to make the Satisfaction for our Sins; and in 
that Appointment and Ordinance diſcovers great Compaſſion, and Infinite 
Mercy, and a Bleſſed and an Happy Inclination and Diſpoſition to be recon- 
ciled ; yet this is not at all Abſurd and Inconſiſtent with the Neceſſity of ſuch 
Mediation and Satisfaction: In that it is neither Abſurd, nor Inconſiſtent for a 
Perſon who out of Pity inclines to be Merciful and Gracious to Offenders, to 
exhibit that Mercy in ſuch a way, and on ſuch Conditions, as may be for his 
Honour, and vindicate the Character of his Goodneſs, and the Wiſdom of his 
Conduct. And this is what the Satisfaction for Sins, and the Mediation by 
Jeſus Chriſt ſeems chiefly to aim at. 


Atonement 2, THE true Reaſon and Purpoſe of Mediation and Satisfaction being rightly 

2 underſtood, ſhews that it is no way inconſiſtent with the free Grace of God in 

J Gods the gratuitous Remiſſion of Sins. This is another Objection againſt the Meri- 

He Grace torious Expiation and Satisfaction of Chriſt's Blood, brought by another Kind of 

pals 7. Adverſaries, who plead, That if the true and full Satisfaction for Sins be once 
made, the Forgiveneſs of them then is no longer of Grace and Favour, but »f 
Debt. Juſt as a Priſoner fined for an Offence, who pays the Sum of Money 
equivalent to his Tranſgreſſion, or the Puniſhment to have been inflicted; 
when that Obligation is once diſcharg'd, it is but Juſtice, and not Kindneſs to 
diſcharge him. And therefore the Neceſſity of ſuch Expiation and Satisfaction, 
they think, is wholly diſagreeable to what the Goſpel frequently declares, as 
to God's free Pardon of Sins, and the gratuitous Remiſſion of his own generous. 
undeſerv'd Grace and Goodneſs. 

Bur this alſo is a falſe Conſequence drawn from a Miſtake in the true Rea- 
ſon and Nature of Chriſt's Satisfaction, which is not of the ſame Nature with 
Payment of a Fine, or a Debt: For thoſe once paid, it gives the Debtor « 
Right to a Diſcharge and Exemption from any Aer Sufferings to be inflicted; 
and that too without the impoſing on him any new Conditions. But, as I 
have ſhewn you, our Satisfaction is a Vindication of Honour, and Authority, 
and Holineſs, and of the Wiſdom of Government and Laws. The former 
Notion is indeed open to the Objection that they make againſt it, and mutt 
deſtroy the Freedom of God's Forgiveneſs; in that if Sins be in every thing as 
Debts, and Chriſt's Satisfaction the true Payment of thoſe Debts, it would then 
make the Pardon not of Grace, but of Debt, and become a juſt Bar to the 
impoſing any farther Conditions on us. And this is in ſome meaſure the 
Foundation of thoſe Mens Principles about our Covenant of Grace, who ſup- | 
poſe Chriſt to have made ſuch an Atonement and Satisfaction in our new Co- 
venant, as diſſolves all the Obligations of the Divine Laws and Commands of 
Chriſt, and deſtroys all the Neceſſity of our living in Obedience to them. 
And this is indeed the true Concluſion from eſteeming the Atonement and | 
Satisfaction of Chriſt as a Payment and Diſcharge of Debts. | 

Bur in the true Notion of Satisfaction, as it is only a Vindication of God's 
Honour and Attributes, the Caſe is quite otherwiſe. Here the Pardon is Free, 
the Deliverance an Act of Grace, and the Reconciliation Gratuitous : To 
which God the Father was originally mov'd and inclin'd of his own effential 
Goodneſs, genuine Compaſſion, and that tender Commiſeration, which to the 

Divine Nature is Inſeparable. And in Compenſation of our rude Affronts and ; 


Injuries, | 
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Injuries, he has not receiv'd either from us, or from our Redeemer, any ſuch Toxxzs. 
Balance, or equivalent Recompence or Advantage, as can make our Salvation a — 
Debt unto us; but only ſuch Expiation of Sin, ſuch Satisfaction to his Juſtice, 
as may make the free Exerciſe of his Grace, in the Remiſſion of it, without 
Blemiſh, and without Reproach. I may add, TIT, 

3. Laſtly, TuaT tho' this Account of the Nature and Neceflity.of a Sacti- The Nece/- 
fice of Atonement eſtabliſhes a Natural, Eſſential, Vindictive Juſtice in God, 4? 7, 
yet not ſuch a one as favours of Sourneſs of Temper, or repreſents him as Fuftice in 
ſwelling with Revenge; but only ſuch a one as is not eaſily to be deny'd, un- © 
leſs we will reſolve all the Neceſſity of puniſhing Sin into the meer Arbitrary 
Will and changeable Pleaſure of the Almighty. And yet perhaps there is no 
one Thing which the Chriſtian Doctrine of Redemption and Salvation by the 
Death of Chriſt, tends more naturally to confute. It does above all Things 
convince us, that God does nothing in the Salvation and Condemnation of 
Mankind Arbitrarily, or of his meer Will and Pleaſure; but acts all according 
to the eternal, fix'd, eſtabliſh'd Laws of Righteouſneſs and Juſtice. Nor is 
there any other Vindictive Righteouſneſs and Juſtice here ſet forth and pleaded 
for, than what, according to the Principles of common Reaſon, ſeems neceſ- 
ſary to atteſt the Eſſential Holineſs of God, which I take to be the Foundation 
of all his Laws againſt Sin, and the fundamental Reaſor: of a Future State and 
a Future Judgment. And this is agreeable to our Natural Notion of the Na- 
ture and Neceſſity of an Atonement. It is what comes in the ſtead and place 
of Puniſhment, ſo to atteſt God's Hatred and Abhorrence of Sin, as to make 
his Mercy in the Pardon of it conſiſtent with his univerſal Righteoufneſs and 
Juſtice; and thereby to keep up in the Minds of Men all lively Apprehenſions 
of the Purity and Holineſs of his Nature, of the laſting Obligations of his Co- 
venants and Decrees, of the Wiſdom of his Government, and the unchangeable 
Authority of his Laws. And thus I come directly to, 
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6 H E Second great Pretence of the Adverſaries of Chriſtianity, 
Serm. IV. viz, That if any Expiation or Atonement for Sin be requir'd, 
3 Repentance alone is it, and of itſelf ſufficient to make out Peace, 
8 and to prevail with God to Pardon and Forgive us all Sins. Thus 


fuffcien far they go in expreſs Words, That Repentance is the true and only Expiation 

CN of Sins; and that bare Repentahce is a ſufficient Compenſation for an infinite 
Offence committed againſt an infinite Being. If this were true, as it makes all 
Expiatory Sacrifices Unneceſſary and Unreaſonable, ſo it deſtroys at one Blow 
the Neceſſity of our Redemption by the Death of Chriſt, and the Wiſdom of 
God in that Myſterious Diſpenſation. I am therefore now to lay before you 
the Falſeneſs and great Abſurdity of this their boaſted, but indeed erroneous 
and miſchievous Principle ; and to let you ſee, that Repentance, however Ne- 
ceſſary in itſelf, yet when alone it is not, it cannot reaſonably be eſteem'd a ſuf- 
ficient Atonement and Compenſation for all the Sins that are committed againſt 
an Infinite God, 

AND hereby I muſt firſt of all obſerve, That if what has been ſaid in my 
laſt Diſcourſe concerning the Neceſſity of the Puniſhment of Sin, and that par- 
ticularly by the Death of the Mediator, in order to its Expiation be allow'd of; 
then nothing can be more plain and clear, as the Conſequence of that Princi- 
ple, than that Repentance alone cannot be a ſufficient Expiation ; in that if Re- 
pentance alone were a ſufficient Condition of Pardon, without any thing elſe 
beſides, it would wholly prevent and deſtroy all that Neceſſity of Puniſhment 
and Vengeance upon which the Neceſſity of Expiation, as we have already 
ſeen, is founded. But I ſhall endeavour to ſet all this Matter in a ſtill clearer 
Light, by theſe four following Conſiderations. 


I. By ſhewing how difagreeable this Principle is to the Thoughts and Senti- 
ments of our Adverſaries themſelves, and to the Notions and Opinions which 
they have deliver'd on other Occaſions, 


II. How contrary this is to the Receiv'd Opinions and Sentiments of Man- 
kind, as to Offences committed againſt all Human Laws. 


III. How diſagreeable to the Diſcoveries that God himſelf has been pleas'd 
to make us of his ſacred Sentiments in this Affair. From all which it will ap- 
pear, 


IV. Laſtly, Tr ar Repentance alone has very little of the true Nature of 
Expiation and Atonement in it. 


I. How 
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I. How diſagreeable this Principle is to the Sentiments of our Adverſaries W ; 
themſelves, and to the Opinions which they have upon ſome Occaſions thought Y 
fit to eſpouſe. For however fondly they embrace this Notion, while they can * 
level it at, and play it againſt our Doctrine of Mercy and Salvation by the ,,,,,, 
Mediation and Merits of Chriſt Jeſus, yet I cannot but take notice, that among Occaſ, 
other bitter and malicious Invectives againſt the Scripture, one is, that it has 
ſpoken of David as a Man after God's own Heart, who is recorded to have 
been guilty of Adultery and Murther, altho' it is recorded alſo with what ſor- 
rowful Humiliation he repented for thoſe Sins. Thoſe evil Practices they think 
altogether inconſiſtent with ſo bright and glorious a Character. But let us here 
expoſtulate with them a little the Inconfiſtency of ſuch a Complaint with their 
own Notion, That Repentance alone is a ſufficient Expiation ot Sins committed 
againſt God. If ſuch a Character were given him, without any Account of 
his Repentance and Humiliation for his great Offences, they would indeed then 
have ſomething to object. But this is not, this cannot be pretended ; in that 
his Contrition and Repentance are not only related in that very Hiſtory, which 
relates his Miſcarriages, but alſo the Admonition of Nathan the Prophet, by 
which his wounded Conſcience was alarm'd, and he put in mind how heinouſly 
and unreaſonably he had offended, and ſome Part of that Devotion with which 
he humbled himſelf before God, are recorded for our Example. And it Re- 
pentance alone is, as they prevend, a ſufficient Expiation of Guilt, why ſhould 
it not be conſiſtent enough with this Character of a Man, who is recorded to 
have acted in all his general, habitual Converſation agreeable to the Laws of 
God in that Diſpenſation under which he liv'd, fave in the Matter of Uriah, 
and in that to have ſhewn a very hearty and affectionate Humiliation. 

Bur, ſay the profane Adverſaries of our Chriſtian Religion, If you talk of 
Repentance, this 1s no more, nor no better than what all Criminals and Villains 
pretend to, when they are upon the point of Execution as well as he. I would 
to God there were more Truth in that Aſſertion than there is; I mean, that all 
Criminals did in good Deed at their dying Hour, approve themſelves fincerely 
Penitent ; in that when their Repentance is Sincere and Hearty, it is likely to 
fare the better with them in another World. But what is this to the Cauſe 
now before us? Or how is David concern'd in this Reflection? Did his Con- 
trition only then ſhew its ſelf when he was upon the point of Death ? Or is there 

any other juſt Suſpicion, or reaſonable Pretence, that it was Hypocritical and 
Counterfeit ? I have not yet obſerv'd any thing of this kind in all his Hiſtory. I 
rather find the contrary ; and that altho' he was firſt call'd to this Humiliation 
by a particular Meſſage and Admonition of a Divine Prophet, yet when he ſet 
himſelf about it, he acted with all the reaſonable and juſt Diſcoveries of a Sin- 
cere and Hearty Penitent : Nay, he gave the beſt Evidence of an upright Heart 
that can be given; that of a Regular, Pious, Virtuous and Devout Converſa- 
tion all his Days after it. 

Bu T our preſent Buſineſs is not ſo much the Vindication of David's Cha- 
racter, as to ſhew the great Contrariety and Inconſiſtency of thoſe Mens Prin- 
ciples, who, while they pretend with the Perfection of Philoſophical Truths, 
and the ſtrongeſt Maxims of certain Reaſon, to oppoſe the Fundamental Doc- 
trines of our Redemption, do advance at one time, what at another they re- 
ect with the higheſt Diſdain and Scorn. They plead, when they would un- 
dervalue the Character and Language of Inſpir'd Writers, That Repentance is 
not ſufficient to take off the Blemiſh and Reproach of two ſingle Tranſgreſſions, 
becauſe great ones, in the Life of a Man, and a Prince otherwiſe exemplarily 
Religious and Good in all his Actions. And yet when the Reaſons of a Media- 
tor, and an Expiatory Sacrifice are to be call'd in queſtion by them, then that 
very Repentance, which before could not wipe oft the Stain of two ſingle Sins 
among Men, ſhall now be pleaded ſufficient in itſelf alone to ſatisfy the Ven- 
geance of a Righteous Almighty God for all the vileſt, numberleſs, horrible 
Iniquities of the Boldeſt, and moſt Obſtinate, Profane, Deliberate Tranſgreſſors. 
Vor. . Eeeee | Strange, 
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Tuxxzs. Strange, Inconfiſtent, Unintelligible, Ambiguous Oracles! Ihat at once make 
Serm. IV! the ſame Repentance a meritorious Expiation and Atonement before God for 

all the Sins of the whole World, and yet not enough to vindicate the good 
Character of a Penitent among Men for two particular Tranſgreſſions. What 
is this but to ſhew, that Mens Exceptions to Chriſtianity are from the ſtrength 
of Prejudice, and not of Reaſon; and that the conceited Maxims of pretended 
Philoſophy and Truth, are oftentimes the moſt dangerous Principles of Error 
and Deluſion? What is it but the very Strength of Error and Deluſion, to de- 
fend thoſe Principles at one time, which they diſdain and ſcorn at another ? 
What is it but a groſs and ſcandalous Impoſition, to pretend that ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the juſteſt Vengeance of an angry God, which yet they will not allow 
enough to vindicate the Character of a Religious and Holy Man? No, not even 
the Principles of our Adverſaries themſelves, when taken in another View, 
from that which they perverſely and maliciouſly deſign againſt the Doctrine of 
our Redemption, will admit us to believe, that they themſelves are indeed and 
ſincerely of that Opinion. Let nie confirm this by conſidering, 
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Net alla. II. How Contrary it is to the Receiv'd Opinion and Sentiments of Mankind, 

ed in Of- as to Offences committed againſt all Human Laws. And I hope that the Ho- 

ee „in, nour of our Holy God, and the Wiſdom of his Government, and the Reaſon 

nan la un. and Authority of his Divine and Sacred Laws, when violated by the Follies 
and Iniquities of Men, are not to be appeas'd, and vindicated, and ſatisfy'd at 
a lower Price, and by a cheaper Atonement than the Offences committed a- 
gainſt the Authority of Human Governments, Bring this Principle then before 
the Judges of the Land, and try if it will be admitted as of ſufficient Force 
to remove the Guilt of all Tranſgreſſions and Iniquities committed againſt the 
Laws of Men. If it will, then by a clear Conſequence it would be unreaſon- 
able, that any Criminal ſhould be Puniſh'd, if it could be prov'd that he hear- 
tily Repented for the Evils he had done. We all agree, that Repentance is a 
neceſſary and indiſpenſable Condition of our Pardon. But if it were allow'd to 
be the only neceſſary Condition of Pardon, and ſufficient of itſelf to wipe away 
the Guilt, Pollution and Stain of Sin, what would be the Conſequence of ſuch 
a Principle? Suppoſe that a Man ſhould Murther his Father, Ravith his Mo- 
ther, Proſtitute his Siſter, and undoe his Brother, become a publick Plague to 
Men, and Blaſpheme his God, would his Repentance after all, make it un- 
reaſonable and unjuſt to Puniſh him? It muſt needs make it ſo, if there be any 
Truth in this Doctrine, That Repentance alone is a ſufficient Expiation and 
Atonement for Sin. For when the Sin of a Penitent is once thus truly and 
fully Expiated, his Guilt 1s thereby ſo far taken away, that there is no longer 
any Neceſſity for Puniſhment, but the Pardon of the Expiated Sin becomes both 
Juſt and Reaſonable. | 

AND what fine Work would this Notion ſoon make in all Countries and 
Courts of Judicature, if it was once recciv'd, and this natural and neceſſary 
Conſequence from it obſerv'd? It would entitle every Offender that could give 
ſufficient Evidence of his ſincere Contrition to a Pardon, and thereby either 
defeat all Human Laws and Penalties in ſuch Caſes, or elſe make the Execu- 
tion of them. Injuſtice, Cruelty and Barbarity. 

AND how will Men be anſwerable for the Reſult of ſuch Doctrines, or how 
will they avoid theſe miſchievous Conſequences of them? How will they re- 
concile the Sufficiency of Repentance to expiate Sin before God, with the Juſ- 
tice of puniſhing penitent Criminals among Men? For, according to their No- 
tion, after Repentance all the juſt Reaſon and Neceſſity of Puniſhment, and 
all the Obligations to it ceaſes. If their Converſion takes not away their Guilt, 
it cannot Expiate; and if it does, why ſhould the Guiltleſs be put to Death? 
If they fay, that the Sincerity of their Repentance cannot be known, and 
therefore muſt not be taken notice of, for fear they ſhould diſſemble, and after 
their Diſcharge return to their Iniquities again, I could have ſeveral Things to 
anſwer. But I inſiſt only on this, That the very Appearance of a true Con- 
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trition would, according to their Notion, ſcarce leave the Puniſhment of the {vn vxrs. 


Sinner to be juſtify'd. For why ſhould a Man that has all the fair Appearance 
of having ſatisfy'd for his Offence, and fully expiated the Guilt of it, be put 
to Death? And eſpecially, if as Men commonly think, its better that ten guilty 
Men ſhould be Pardon'd, than one innocent Man Die? And yet every Pent- 
tent, viſibly ſincere, has ſomewhat like the Appearance of an innocent Man, 
if Repentance alone be a ſufficient Propitiation, 

WurarT Reaſon then can be given, or to what End is it fit, that a relenting 
Offender ſhould ſuffer the Penalty of Death from Men? I know our Adverta- 
ries muſt at laſt come to this, That however their Contrition and Tears may 
avail with God in another World, when Sin is no longer to be prevented, yet 
in this World Puniſhments are neceſſary to the Terror of evil Doers, and con- 
ſequently to the Good of Mankind, to keep up the Authority of Human Laws, 
and thereby to the Preſervation of our ſelves by the Prevention of Sinners. 1 
allow theſe to be very good Reafons; but then I pray, can we ſuppoſe that 
God has not his Ends of Government to ſerve, as well as we ours? And thote 
too of as great Importance? Are not the Manifeſtation of the Holineſs of his 
Nature, and of his Juſtice in the Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and of the Reafons, and of the Authority of his Laws ſuch Motives to the 
Puniſhment of Sin, as are eternally to be regarded, and will have place at the 
laſt Judgment of the World, even when the Prevention of Sin will be too late? 
Let our wiſe Philoſophers then account for theſe Things, and make it evident 
if they can, how Repentance alone, which cannot fo ſatisfy the Juſtice and 
violated Authority of Human Laws, as to exempt the Criminals univerſally 
from thoſe Puniſhments, ſhould yet be thought ſufficient to appeaſe the Juſtice 
of an offended God, and ſatisfy the Ends, Reaſons and Authority of his moſt 
wiſe and ſacred Precepts and Commands. But farther yet, 

III. Sex the Sentiments of Almighty God as to this Matter. For had there 
been any ſuch Sufficiency in Repentance alone to atone for Sin, why ſhould 
not its Influence be ſeen as well in Expiating the Sin of Adam, as of any of his 
Poſterity? And thereby avail as effectually to the preventing of Death both in 
him and all his Poſterity, as in delivering us from it? There was nothing, that 
I know of, ſo peculiarly and extraordinarily black in the Sin of Adam above 
many of thoſe that are committed by other Men, but that the ſame Expiation 
which is ſufficient to atone for the Sins of the whole World beſides, might and 
would no doubt have been ſatisfactory for his Sin alſo. As then, it cannot, I 
think, be diſputed, but that Adam did Repent of that his firit Tranſgreſſion 
by which Death entred into the World; ſo if Repentance alone were ſufficient 
to make ſuch an Expiation, why ſhould it not ſhew its Infinite Force in pre- 
venting the Puniſhment threaten'd, as well as in delivering us from it? For the 
Reaſon ſeems to me the ſame in both. Why ſhould it not as reaſonably avail 
to the preventing our Dying at all? For when the Guilt of Sin is ſo ſuſficiently 
expiated, and the Reaſons of the Law, and the Authority of the Law-giver 10 
anſwer'd by Repentance, as that there is no farther Neceſſity of the Execution 
of that Law; why ſhould the Puniſhment any longer be inflicted? What Rea- 
{on then can theſe wiſe Men give us, why God has, and does ſtill inflict Death 
upon repenting Sinners? The only Account that I am able to give of it is this; 
That He hereby intended to ſignify to us, that Repentance alone is not a ſuffi- 
cient Satisfaction to the violated Authority of his Laws, but that the juſt Vin- 
dication of his Honour and Holineſs does alſo require the Puniſhment of Sin, 
according to the Tenor of his Covenants, It was intended, by the Almighty, 
to be a Token of his juſt Diſpleaſure and Wrath, of his Deteſtation and Abhor- 
rence of Evil, and of the venerable Authority of all thoſe Laws by which he 
at any time thinks fit to forbid it. By this it is that he ſhews us, that peniten- 
tial Tears are not, cannot be a ſufficient Expiation. That the Laws of a Righ- 
teous, Holy, Tremendous God are not to be violated, and his injur'd Divine 
Majeſty to be appeas'd at fo cheap a Rate; but that, whenever we offend him, 
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the Puniſhment denounc'd muſt inevitably be inflicted. His Honour, and his 
Wiſdom, and the univerſal Rectitude of his Nature, and the Authority of his 
Laws, and the Reaſons of his Government require all this; and Sorrow, and 
Tears and penitential Contrition alone will not relieve us. And therefore, if 
we hope for Mercy and Compaſſion, as he is indeed Compaſſionate to our Suf- 
ferings, yet that muſt be adminiſtred to us, not Arbitrarily and of meer Do- 
minion, nor for our Relenting and Mourning alone that we have expos'd our 
ſelves to Miſery, but on ſome ſuch more important Conſiderations and Condi- 
tions, and in ſome ſuch more extraordinary way as may carry more remarkable 
and convincing Demonſtrations of God's Abhorrence of, and great Indignation 
againſt all Iniquity. 

AND this may ſerve in general by the way to inſtruct us how it comes to 

aſs after ſo complete and perfect an Expiation and Atonement as Chriſt Jeſus 
Fa made for us, that we are not yet allow'd to be exempted from Death, but 
muſt as inevitably Die, as tho' we had never been Redeem'd: The Reaſon of 
which is, That no true Satisfaction can be indeed made to the Vengeance of 
our offended God, for the Tranſgreſſions of the firſt Covenant, but by firſt 
ſuffering the Penalties threaten'd by it; which, if Repentance alone could have 
Expiated, had not been Neceſſary. And much leſs then can we now believe, 
that Repentance alone thould Expiate all the Voluntary, Deliberate, Repeated 
and Malicious Tranſgreſſions of Men obſtinately and profanely Wicked, only 
becauſe they profeſs themſelves ſorrowful and contrite at laſt. No, if the Vi- 
olation of the firſt Covenant requir'd a Mediator, and an Atonement and Satiſ- 
faction to Divine Juſtice to Expiate that firſt Tranſgreſſion of Adam, and ta 
deliver us from the Curſe that his ſingle Diſobedience has brought upon us, the 
obſtinate Iniquities of moſt other Men do much more require it. And when God 
yet thought not fit abſolutely to Pardon ſuch a Tranſgreſſion as Adam's was, 
nor to ſuffer the Repentance of the Offender to expiate the Sin, and to prevent 
the Puniſhment, but inflicted it on him and on all his Poſterity, even on thoſe 
who never actually offended, how little have any obſtinate malicious Offenders 
to hope for from their deepeſt Humiliation alone without a Mediator? Or what 
is the Conſtruction to be truly and properly made of God's dealing thus with us 
all, but only from thence to conclude, That in the Judgment and Sentiments 
of God himſelf, Repentance alone is no ſufficient Expiation for Sin? But that 
the Juſtice of God, and the Honour of his Attributes, and the Wiſdom of his 
Government do require ſomething more than this as a ſatisfactory Reaſon and 
Motive to the Pardon and Remiſſion of it. In a word, there is, I think, fo 
much juſt Force in this Concluſion, that if Repentance alone were to be allow'd 
as a ſufficient Compenſation for the Violation of God's Commands and Laws, 
I do not ſce how the preſent Mortality of Mankind can be accounted for; nor 
how it is conſiſtent with his Juſtice and Mercy to ſubject us all to the Power 
of Death for the Offence of our firſt Parents, who, as we have great Reaſon to 
believe, liv'd to repent of that their Iniquity. 

LET it not be here ſaid again, that Death is Natural, and as ſome vainly 
pretend, that we had Died altho' Man had never Sinned: For I have ſhewn 
above, that however Mortal we are by Nature, yet when God is pleas'd to 
enter into Covenant with us, and by that Covenant to make Death the Puniſh- 
ment of Sin, in that very Clauſe is included a Tacit, but Evident Stipulation, 
that Immortality ſhould have been the certain Recompence of Obedience. And 
to make Death the Puniſhment of Sin, and to inflict that Puniſhment even 
upon a repenting Sinner, 1s undeniably to declare in favour of what I am now 
pleading for, viz. That Repentance alone is not enough to ſatisfy the Juſtice 
of God for the Violation of his Laws. If we poor Earthly Creatures, who 
ought never to forget the immenſe Diſtance between the Almighty God and us, 


and for that reaſon always to judge Modeſtly, and not Dogmatically of his Pro- 


vidences; if we, I ſay, not forgetting our Diſtance and Modeſty, may yet be 
allow'd to judge the Reaſon of his Diſpenſations from the plain and evident 
Tendency of them, we have reaſon to look upon God's bringing Death upon 
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all Men for the Sin of Adam, notwithſtanding his and our Repentance, to be Tuxxex. 
intended by him as a moſt evident Atteſtation of his Divine Opinion and Judg- 7m. IV: 
ment in this Matter, v/z. That Repentance for Sin is alone not ſufficient to 


fatisfy his Juſtice and Vengeance, and to = the Remiſſion of it without 
ſome farther Expiation and Atonement. But, 


IV. Laſtly, REPENTANCE alone is ſo far from being a ſufficient Expiation, 
that indeed it has but very little of the true Nature of Expiation in it. It is 
neither ſufficient to ſatisfy the Juſtice of God, nor does it reſtore us to that Per- 
fection of Original Righteouſneſs from which we fell. And both theſe I have 
ſhew'd you are neceſſary to the Recovery of our loſt Felicity and Immortality. 

1. IT is not ſufficient to ſatisfy the Juſtice of an offended God. Tis not 7 deftroys 
enough to ſalve his Honour, nor to anſwer the Reaſon and Authority-of his 2 
Laws. The Nature and Neceſſity of Atonement arifing wholly from the Obli- nen. 
gation that the Sinner is under to Puniſhment, and from the Neceſſity of God's % ow 
doing ſomething that may atteſt the Reality of his Diſpleaſure and Wrath, as „n i 
the only convincing Teſtimony of his Eſſential Holineſs, do ſo undeniably ſup- funded. 
poſe, as I ſhew'd above, the certain and ſevere Puniſhment of Sin; that there 
is nothing whereby God can ſufficiently atteſt his Declaration and Abhorrence 
of Iniquity after it is once committed, but by a Severity of Puniſhment to be 
inflicted either upon the Sinner, or ſome other in his ſtead; and conſequently, 
no effectual way to make Men and Angels truly ſenſible of his Abſolute and 
Eſſential Holineſs, but by ſome ſuch Satisfaction to his vindictive Juſtice, as 
alway includes Puniſhment. 0 

How then is it poſſible that Repentance alone can be a ſufficient Expiation, 
which eſpecially in their Notion is directly intended to prevent and to deſtroy 
all the Neceſſity of Puniſhment? If it were ſufficient effectually to Expiate all 
Sins, it would be ſufficient alſo effectually to prevent all Puniſhments. What 
one Principle or Notion then can be more abſolutely Inconſiſtent and Abſurd 
than this, which at once both ſuppoſes and deſtroys the Neceſſity of puniſhing 
Sinners? The Neceſſity of Expiation ſuppoſes and proves the Neceſſity of Pu- 
niſhment, in that if the Divine Sanction and Execution of the Law were righ- 
teouſly and reaſonably to be revers'd and ſuperſeded, no Expiation would be 
wanting, but our Salvation would be as Righteous and Reaſonable without it. 

And yet, if Repentance alone were a ſufficient Expiation, the Puniſhment of 
Sin could not be Neceſſary, becauſe the effectual Atoning for it by true Re- 
pentance would wholly remove and prevent that Neceſſity. What then can 
be more Palpable and Groſs, than a Principle that directly undermines the ver 
Foundation on which it ought to ſtand? It affects in theſe Mens Mouths to be 
call'd by the Name of Expiation; and yet, as intended by them, it deſtroys 
the Whole of that very Thing which in that Name is primarily, and chiefly, 
and indiſpenſaby imply'd. | 2 e 

How very different is this from our Chriſtian Atonement? which does not 
repreſent the Divine Juſtice otherwiſe ſatisfy d and appeas'd, than by a ſevere 
Puniſhment of Sin in fo extraordinary and wonderful a Manner, as will abun- 
dantly evince both toMen and Angels the Greatneſs of God's Diſpleaſure, and 
the Severity of his Reſentments. Whereas theſe Men wholly ſuperſede all the 
Neceſſity and Obligations to this; and if Men be but heartily Afflicted, and 
Contrite, and Humble, and Sincere in their Amendment, God has no more to 
expect from them, but muſt reſt ſufficiently ſatisfy d with this, be their Of- 
fences never ſo many, and the Aggravations of them never ſo provoking. By 
this alone, in our Adverſaries preſent Opinion, all the Obligation to Puniſhment 
is vacated, and the Neceſſity of it ceas'd, becauſe Repentance alone is a ſuffi- 
cient Satisfaction to the Infinite Almighty God for an infinite Number of the 
moſt heinous Provocations that can be committed againſt him. © 

THr1s Opinion would be more tolerable than it is, if the former Conceit of 
an Arbitrarious Remiſſion by a meer Sovereign Dominion and Right could rea- 
ſonably have place: For where there is no other Reaſon of, or Obligation to 

it Puniſhment, 
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may be enough; becauſe he that acts only by his own Will, may chuſe whe- 
ther he will exact any thing more, or no. And indeed theſe two looſe Prin- 
ciples are ſo nearly allied, and have ſuch a cloſe and mutual Relation to each 
other, that they are fit to be maintain'd only by the ſame Perſons. They mu- 
tually ſupport each other; but take away the one, and the other has but little 
Strength and Force alone. 

I NEED not then go farther to ſhew the great Vanity and Unreaſonableneſs 
of ſuch a Principle, than to ſhew you how this alſo, as well as the former, is 
inconſiſtent with the Eſſential Vindictive Juſtice of God, and deſtroys all neceſ- 
ſary Regard to his Honour and his abſolute Perfections. How ſhall Men and 
Angels, who will both of them judge of God by the viſible Fruits of his Pro- 
vidences and Government, how ſhall they be made ſenſible of his- Eſſential Ho- 
lineſs, and that his Laws are founded on the Principles of Eſſential and Eternal 
Righteouſneſs, and that he hates Sin with a real and a perfect Hatred, if they 
were to ſee all the Solemnity of his wiſe Laws, and ſacred Covenant, truckle 
out of meer Pity to a relenting Sinner ? And all theſe Eternal Reaſons and Ob- 
ligations of his Laws to be at once given up, upon ſuch a ſingle Conſideration, 
which however Becoming and Neceflary, is not yet Sufficient, in the common 
Senſe of Mankind, to Expiate the Guilt of a vile Tranſgreſſion of the leſs ſa- 
cred Laws and Ordinances of Men? Theſe Things, I ſay again, might be al- 
low'd, if all was reſolv'd into the meer Arbitrary Will of the Law-giver, with- 
out any neceſſary Obligation in Juſtice to the Puniſhment of Sin. But where 
God appears to deal with us upon the Eſtabliſh'd and Eternal Principles of Ju- 
ſtice and Righteouſneſs, and by ſuch Laws and Covenants as are founded on 
thoſe Principles; there, I think, it is impoſſible that Repentance alone ſhould 
be allow'd a ſufficient Expiation. This is what I think, that neither the Ho- 
nour of God, nor the Authority of his Laws can admit, 

AN p eſpecially when God Almighty has by a well atteſted Revelation not 
only. declar'd ſomewhat more than this neceſſary, and contriv'd a Way for us, 
which he proclaims to be more ſuitable to his Divine Perfections, it is the height 
of Inſolence and Vanity, as well as of Impiety, to pretend our weak and trifling 
Reaſons againſt it. Eſpecially yet, if you will but allow what I have often 
mention'd, becauſe I think it is never to be deny'd, viz. That the Puniſh- 
ment of Sin is the only Evidence in Nature to atteſt the Reality of God's Ho- 
lineſs and Hatred of it, when it is once committed ; which will not only con- 
vince us, that his vindictive Juſtice is an Eſſential Attribute, but alſo that the 


ſeverer the Conditions of our Pardon are, and the greater Evidence God gives in 
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it of his juſt Diſpleaſure and wrathful Indignation, the more he conſults the 
Honour of his Holineſs, and the more he keeps up the ſacred Obligation, and 
guards the Authority of his ſolemn Eſtabliſhments and Covenants. And ac- 
cording to theſe, I think, very plain and certain Principles, I dare appeal to 
all the ſenſible Part even of our Adverſaries, whether our Goſpel Redemption 
by the Mediation and Atonement of Jeſus Chriſt, does not much better anſwer 
all theſe Reaſons, and much better ſerve all theſe great and glorious Purpoſes, 
than that Repentancealone, which, in the common Sentiments of Mankind, is 


not enough to Expiate the Tranſgreſſion of Human Sanctions, nor allow'd ſuffici- 


ent to prevent the Execution of them. But I muſt go one Step farther yet. For, 

2. As Repentance alone is not ſufficiently ſatisfactory to the vindictive Juſtice 
of God, for that very Reaſon it alone cannot reſtore us to that Original State 
and Perfection of Righteouſneſs from which we by Tranſgreſſion fell. I have 
already obſerv'd above, that the Salvation of Mankind does not only require a 
Mediator to deliver us from the Miſery due to our Sins, but alſo to reſtore us to 
our loſt State of Righteouſneſs and Holineſs, in order to our Felicity and Im- 
mortality; the Authority of the Law ſtill remaining good, that no Man in à 


State of Sin ſhall be admitted into the Preſence and Kingdom of God. And 


inherit complete Felicity and Eternal Life. Now how can Repentance alone 


that nothing leſs than what is completely Holy and Perfect in Obedience, can 


do 
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FE all this? Mourning for Sins is not fulfilling the Law, but lamenting that we T 


have not fulfill'd it. Tis bewailing our Guilt, in which Contrition we acknow- 
ledge our ſelves Sinners, and cannot ſtand upon our Innocence. In ſhort; it 
declares us to be Criminals ſtill, tho more Humble and Contrite than we were 
before ; and ſhews plainly, that whatever Change may be made for the better, 
as to the inward Temper of our Mind, and Heart and Deſires, yet we are ſtil] 
in a State of Sin, we are under the Guilt of it, and tainted with the Corruption 
of it, and certain for the time to come to commit it in one kind or other. We 
are ſtill, I fay, in ſucha State, as God by a ſolemn Eſtabliſhment has made an 
Eternal Bar to our Entrance into Celeſtial Felicity : And therefore, until we can 
ſo far recover our ſelves from the Power, as well as from the Guilt of it, that 
we ſhall offend no more, but be re-inſtated in our Original Capacity of perfect 
Holineſs and Obedience, we are not, according to the firſt Ordinance and Co- 
venant of God, fit for the Glorics of his Kingdom. And we all know how the 
ſtricteſt and beſt Repentance comes infinitely ſhort of this. If therefore that 
Clauſe of the firſt Covenant be till ſo in force, as I think I prov'd that it is, 
that nothing in a State of Sin can be admitted to Immortality, every Body alive 
may eafily perceive that Repentance alone can never be ſufficient to the Reco- 
very of our loſt Felicity. Either the firſt Covenant muſt be diſpens'd with, and 
ſuperſeded, or the Tranſgreſſion of it expiated by ſome better Atonement than 
Repentance alone can make. Tis true, Repentance is the beſt Thing that we 
can do, and All that is in our Power: But {till if this our All be too little to 
ſatisfy the Vengeance of our offended God, to vindicate the Honour of his At- 
tributes, the Holineſs and Juſtice of his Government, and to anſwer the Ends 
and Purpoſes of his Sacred and Eternal Laws, it ſhews only our Miſery, not 
our Conſolation in that alone: We are ſtill Sinners, altho' relenting ones. And 
as Repentance alone can never waſh away our Guilt, ſo a State of Sin 
and Immortality in Happineſs can never ſtand together. There is then, 
we ſee, no Remedy for us, but that as by our Sins we fall under the Diſ- 
pleaſure and Wrath of God, and become obnoxious to his Righteous Vengeance 
to ſuffer ſuch Torments as his Divine Juſtice ſhall think proper to inflict : ſo if 
left to our ſelves in that Miſery, we muſt continue thus 22 of Wrath, and 


fitted to Deſtruction, never, never capable of regaining our loſt Felicity and 


Glory, till that Gracious God of Truth and Righteouſneſs, who alone beſt knows 
how to reconcile his Attributes, and to exhibit Mercy in ſuch a Way as ſhall be 
no Blemiſh to his Juſtice, ſhall find out a Saviour to atone for, and a Redeemer 
to reſtore us. This is what our Chriſtian Goſpel tells us he has done by his own 
Bleſſed Son our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, And how much wiſer and better a Method 
that is, and how more to the Glory of God, the Honour of his Goodneſs, Ju- 
ſtice and Holineſs, and more agreeable to the Reaſons of the firit Covenant, and 


oo Ry of all his Laws, is the next Thing that we are to ſpeak to. This 
is the 
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TuxxzrR. II. ECOND Thing I propos'd. But before I enter directly upon this, 


9 I would beg leave to take a fuller and completer View of the mi- 
Puniſh- ſerable State of Mankind by Sin, and of the Vengeance and Miſe- 
5 that we wanted to be deliver'd from. What has been hitherto 


Miſery to ſaid, has been with ſo peculiar a Regard to the firſt Covenant made with Man- 
be expeed Kind in Adam, and our univerſal Fall under the Curſe and Sentence of Death 
aur by him, that the Perſonal Iniquities of the reſt of Mankind have not yet been 
triquities, ſufficiently taken into Conſideration. Tho' Adam's Sin made all Mankind 
5 Mortal, and brought us all under the power of Death, yet that was not the 
Sin of only Calamity that we wanted to be deliver'd from. I am therefore now to 
Adam. add, that beſides and over and above all that, there is a farther Reaſon, and a 
freſh Occaſion for, and a new Neceſſity of Atonement and Expiation, to de- 
liver us from the Vengeance due to all our own actual Sins, and from the Pu- 
niſhments to which we are all inevitably expos'd by them. For altho' we were 
not each of us originally under any particular Stipulation and Perſonal Covenant 
as to our own Perſonal Actions, by the Terms of which ſuch, or ſuch a par- 
ticular Puniſhment became due unto us for our Sins, yet we. were, and in a 
ſtate of Nature we are, all ſo far under the general Reaſons and Obligations of 
that firſt Ordinance and Decree, that as Sinners we muſt be Miſerable. And 
as by our own Perſonal, Obſtinate and Deliberate Offences we are greater Sin- 
ners than Adam was, ſo conſequently we muſt by thoſe our greater Sins, be- 
come obnoxious to ſome farther Additional, Perſonal Vengeance, to ſome 
greater and ſeverer Puniſhment, than that Death alone which the Sin of Adam 
has brought upon us. And what that is we are now to conſider. For the 
clearing of which Point let it be obſerv'd, | | 
Chriſt te Firſt, THAT our Redemption, as ſet forth in Holy Scripture, has reſpect to 
7 the Sins of all Mankind, as well as to the Sin of Adam. He died for all, in 
2Cor.v.15. that all had ſinned. And for this Reaſon, when the Apoſtles ſpeak of our Re- 
Kom. v. demption and Salvation by the Blood of Chriſt, they ſpeak in ſuch a manner 
as includes the whole Race of Mankind wanting ſuch an Expiation and Atone- 
Mat. i. ment by reaſon of our Sins. He came to ſave us from our Sins. And therefore 
Eph. i. 7. in him we have Redemption thro' his Blood, even the Remiſſion of our Sins. 
Rom. v. And when we were Enemies by wicked Works, which all Sinners are, God was 
* in Chriſt reconciling the World unto himſelf, not imputing their Treſpaſſes unto 
1 Joh.ii. 2. them : So that he is now become the Propitiation for our Sins; and not for ours 
2 Cor. v. only, but for the Sins of the whole World. Now if Chriſt thus died for all, then. 
* were all dead, as St. Paul argues on a like Occaſignn, Dead, not by Adam's 


Sin alone, but in and by thoſe their own Sins for which he Died. And this 


Death muſt be underſtood Figuratively, and be intended to denote ſome ſuch 


Miſery and Torment in a ſtate of Death, as each Man's own Perſonal Offences 
had made him obnoxious to. Tis in regard to this alone, that he can proper'y 
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be ſaid to have died for all Men, and to have been the Propitiation for all our Toe 
Sins. It muſt be on the account of ſome ſuch Miſery as we were in danger of, e 
by reaſon of our Sins, and muſt have ſuffer d, had we not been fo redcem'd. 

And therefore from this Conſideration we conclude and obſerve, 

Secondly, Tu Ar beſides the Death that Adam's Sin has brought upon us all, 
there was ſome farther Puniſhment originally intended and reterv'd tor Sinners, 
on the ſcore of their own Perſonal Tranſgreſſions and Offences, had we not 
been thus redeem'd by the Blood of Jeſus Chritt. This, methinks, is un- 
deniably plain and certain. | 

1. FRom the very Scripture Phraſe and Expreſſion. The Words Delive- Red ii. 
rances, Redemption and Salvation, in the common Language of all Mankind 2 
ſuppoſe, that the Perſons were obnoxious to, and mult have ſuffer'd, had they 9 6» 
not been ſo redeem'd, ſomewhat of that Miſery and Torments hich they are , 
now deliver'd from. Without this, the Expreſſions are improper, and not 8 
ſignificant of the true Advantages and Kindneſs exhibited to Mankind in Jeſus 
Chriſt. But why ſhould I inſiſt on Words alone? When, 

2. Tuis is a Principle agreeable to common Reaſon alſo. If there be ſuch 

a thing in God as Eſſential Juſtice, and Vindictive Righteouſneſs, founded in 
the Perfections of his Nature, and neceſſary to vindicate the Honour and Au- 
thority of his Laws, then to be ſure the greateſt 'Tranſgreſſions will alway have 
the ſevereſt Puniſhment, and with the greateſt Difficulty be pardon'd. 
Conſequently then, if one ſingle Tranſgreſſion of our firſt Parents, and that 
too committed rather thro' the crafty Delufions of the Tempter, than with a 
Spirit of deliberate Malice, ſo incenſed the Diſpleaſure of our God as to deſtroy 
the Felicity which they had till then enjoy'd, and to bring Death on all their 
Poſterity, even on thoſe that never actually oftended, we may depend upon it, 
that the multiply'd Iniquities, the deliberate, obſtinate Vices of an infinite 
Number of profane, irreclaimable, wicked Men, call'd for ſeverer Puniſhment, 
and ſmarter Torment. And as they did, ſo alſo that the Righteous Vengeance 
of an Holy God had made due Proviſion for it. And from this Miſery, more 
than from a ſtate of Death and Inſenſibility alone, we wanted to be redeem'd. 
This ſeems ſo very plain and rational, as well as agreeable to the Scripture 
Phraſe and Expreſſion, that it cannot readily be diſputed. The only difficult 
and important Queſtion to be aſk'd is, hat, and Where the Miſery of ſinful 
Man muſt have been without a Saviour. To which I anſwer, 

3. Laftly, THAT the State of Death ſeems to have been that State by the Thar A 
Divine Providence of God allotted and appointed for Recompence to wicked 7? 
and ungodly Men Unredeem'd. For however the State of Death is now ſo ;, . al. 
ſweeten'd and ſanctify'd by Jeſus Chriſt, that all who die in the Lord may juſt- 9 Peach. 
ly be allow'd, and reaſonably be believ'd not to be Miſerable, but to abide in ;, 
Paradiſe, a place of Felicity and Joy, with our Lord, yet in its Original Ap- © 
pointment, a ſtate of Death was fo certainly intended to be a ſtate of Vengeance 
and Retribution to Sinners, that St. John calls the future Torments of the 
Damned in the Lake that burneth with Fire and Brimſtone by the Name of the Rev. xx. 
Second Death. It had Allufion, and was accommodated, no doubt, to the full '4: : 
extenſive Import of Death it ſelf, that firſt Death, I mean, which the Sin of * 
Adam has brought upon us all; which, according to the Hebrew Language, in 
which Living and Dying ſignifie Happineſs and Miſery, ſeems not intended ſo 


much to denote an entire Diſſolution of the whole Man, as that Diffolution of 


the Body, and Separation of the Soul from it, by which the Soul paſſes into a 

ſtate of Recompence and Retribution for its Sins; into the place in Hebrew 

call'd W#, in Greek g . The former denoting the deep and immenſe Luk. viii. 
Caverns of the Earth, is often rendred the Pit, the Grave and Hell, as it was 31 

by the Ancients taken for the general Receptacle of the Dead. The other is 
particularly mention'd as the place of Torments in which Infernal Spirits are 
referv'd unto the Judgment of the laſt great Day. But what need we more? 

If it be allow'd that the Rightcous God had made Provifion for Vengeance, 

and the Punithment of Sinners in a ftate of Sin and Wrath without a Saviour, 
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it muſt be in a ſtate of Death, and can be no where elſe. As to the Reſur- 


rection from the Dead, it is ſo wholly aſcrib'd to Jeſus Chriſt, and to his Con- 


ueſt over Death and Hell, that if Chriſt had never become our Saviour, there 
could have been no Reſurrection from the Dead. And therefore all the Miſery 
or Torments that Mankind unredeem'd could have ſuffer'd for their Sins aftcr 
this Life, and without a Reſurrection, muſt have been in a ſtate of Death. 

No is this at all diſagreeable to the Sentence at firſt denounc'd againſt Man's 
Diſobedience, In the day that thou eateſt theraf, thou ſhalt ſurely die. Which, 
as it was not a Perſonal Covenant made with Adam alone, and a Sentence to 
be immediately inflicted on him, but a Covenant with Human Nature, and a 
Sentence of Mortality, that our whole Generation fall under by his Offence, ſo 
by the Severity of his Sentence Almighty God has not only atteſted to the 
World his Vengeance and Diſpleaſure againſt Sin in general, but alſo at the 
ſame time made Proviſion for the future Puniſhment of every Man's Perſonal 
Offences in that ſtate of Death, that more proper Time and Place ordain'd for 
Vengeance and Puniſhment to Sinners. 

OuR preſent Life is on all hands confeſs'd to be chiefly a ſtate of Trial or 
Probation, and all the Miſeries of it rather in the way of Diſcipline and Go- 
vernment, than of an exact Recompence and Compenſation. If therefore God 
made any Proviſion for the Puniſhment and Recompence of Sinners unredeem'd, 
the futute ſtate of Death muſt be the Time and Place originally intended for it. 
I know very well, that ſome think it ſufficient in this Caſe to ſay, that by Je- 
ſus Chriſt and his Redemption, we ſhall at the laſt Judgment after the Reſur- 
rection be deliver'd on the Conditions of Faith and Repentance, from the Tor- 
ments of Hell and Damnation, which were due to our Iniquities. I grant it, 
and I carneſtly defire to Bleſs and Praiſe the Infinite Mercies of our Gracious 
God, thro' the Merits and Mediation of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in which, and 
in whom alone we have this Hope. But then at the ſame time I muſt beg 
leave to aſk, whether Mankind had been in danger of, and could, and would, 
and muſt have ſuffer'd any ſuch Puniſhment and Miſery by their Sins, if there 
had been no Saviour, no Redemption given? If they had, then indeed here is 
the greateſt reaſon of Joy, and Thankſgiving, and Praiſe imaginable. This is 
a Deliverance of wonderful Condeſcenſion, and Mercy, and Compaſſion, and 
Grace: Such a Redemption as is worthy of God, and of that myſterious Me- 
thod by which he has accompliſh'd it, and of all thoſe kind and tender Ex- 
preſſions of Love and Pity, by which the Goſpel repreſents it to us. But if 
Mankind could not have ſuffer'd any ſuch like Torments, but by his Saviour, 
as it's plain that in thete Mens Senſe they could not, becauſe without him there 
was no Poſſibility of either Reſurrection, or Judgment, or Future State, then 
I muſt beg leave to alter my whole Thoughts and Sentiments of this Matter; 
and freely to declare, that thus underſtood, the words Deliverance, Redemption 
and Salvation, cannot belong to it. It looks rather like Prevaricating with 
Mankind, than to treat us with Candor and Integrity, to tell us that we are 
ſaved from our Sins, and deliver'd by Chriſt from the Miſery due unto 'em, 
and the Torments and Damnation to which they had expos'd us, when at the 
ſame time, according to theſe Mens Principles, we could not poſſibly have been 
obnoxious to, nor have ſuffer'd any ſuch Torments by 'em, if ſuch Redemption 
had never been wrought, and ſuch a Saviour had never been given. If this, I 
ſay, be the Caſe of Mankind in Chriſt's Dying for us, Redemption, Salvation 
and Deliverance are Words improperly uſed on that Occaſion; in that if this 
be indeed our Caſe, we are ſo far from being deliver'd from the Puniſhment 
of our Sins by Jeſus Chriſt, eſpecially if we ſpeak of Human Nature in general, 
that inſtead of this, by him, and by him alone are we brought to ſuch Ven- 
geance, and Puniſhment, and Torment for our Sins, as if he had never come, 
we could never have ſuffer'd, but muſt eternally have eſcap'd. | 

LET thoſe then look to it, who advance ſuch Notions of Death, and of the 
Condition of Mankind in a ſtate of Sin and Death, as the Scripture Expreſſions 
and Notions concerning our Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt can in no wiſe * 

with. 


in the Redemption of Man. 


3 
with. For if it be indeed Redemption, Salvation and Deliverance from our PL 
Sins, from the Guilt and the Puniſhment of 'em, that we obtain by Jeſus . 
Chriſt, thoſe very Words alone ſuppoſe and prove that there was a ſtate of 
Vengeance, and Miſery, and Puniſhment, and Torments prepar'd for Sinners 
antecedently to either our Reſurrection or Redemption; and that mult be in a 

itate of Death. 

IT's thus I underſtand St. Paul, when he tells us; that Chriſt took our Na- | 
ture and Died for us, That thro' Death he might deſtroy him that had the power Heb. it 
of Death, (i. e.) the Devil; that is, him who had Power and Authority over + 
the Dead, to Torment, and Afi, and Puniſh em for their Sins. Thus alſo 
he tells us again, that Jeſus has deliver'd us from the wrath to come. That 3 
Expreſſion plainly ſuppoſes Vengeance and Wrath to have been the Portion of 
Sinners without a Saviour: And that Wrath to come, which is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character of Miſery in another World, and of ſuch Miſery as we muſt have 
ſuffer'd in that other World, without a Saviour, muſt, I think, be undeniably 
in a ſtate of Death. There being no other Miſery that Mankind could have 
{uffer'd after this Life, and antecedent to the Reſurrection, which as it's ob- 
tain'd by Jeſus Chriſt alone, could never have belong'd to any of us, had we 
never been Redeem'd. In ſhort, the words Mercy, and Goodneſs, and Pity, 
and Compaſſion to Sinners, neceſſarily ſuppoſe Miſery belonging to thoſe Sinners, 
to whom that Pity is extended. And as a Covenant of Grace certainly has its 
Denomination from the Principle that it proceeds from, and the Benefits that 
are tender'd by it, ſo indeed the Declarations which the New Teſtament al- 
moſt every where makes of the Love and Goodneſs of God to Mankind, in 
giving up his Son Chriſt Jeſus to die for our Redemption, are very ſolemn and 
wonderfully Great. And as God never extols his Acts of Mercy and Grace 
without Reaſon, and beyond the juſt Merit of em, ſo we muſt from thence 
conclude, that there was a Reaſon and a Neceſſity for all this, ſuitable to the 
Greatneſs of the Undertaking. In all which, the Love of God to Mankind 
will alway be conſider'd, and riſe or fall in our Eſteem, not only in proportion 
to the Bleſſings and Benefits that we are intitled to thereby, but alſo to the 
Greatneſs and Inevitableneſs of that Miſery, which otherwiſe muſt have been 
our Portion. Now, tho' it muſt be acknowledg'd, that as Death is the Pu- 
niſhment of Sin, it is a Bleſſing, and an Act of Grace, to deliver our Mortal 
Nature from it, and to reſtore us to the Hope of Immortality again, yet the 
Bleſſing is much enhanſed, when we come to reflect, that even in the Death 
we are deliver'd from, we had not been in a ſtate of Indolency and Exemption 
from all Miſery, but muſt have languiſh'd in the everlaſting and continual Senſe 
of God's ſevere Diſpleaſure and Wrath; and in degrees of Miſery and Torment 
proportionable to the Greatneſs of our Sins. 

THis then is the State to which the Goſpel Notion of Redemption and Sal- 
vation from our Sins does moſt peculiarly and properly belong, and that beſt 
ſuits the ſolemn Declarations that are therein 5 Þ of Deliverance, Mercy, 

Pity, Compaſſion and Reconciliation. A Deliverance it is, not from Death 
alone, but alſo from thoſe Miſeries and Torments in it, which as they are ten 
thouſand times worſe than a meer Diſſolution or Annihilation, ſo it deſerves 
beſt on that account to be call'd by the name of Salvation. | 
Ir theſe Obſervations are juſt, and theſe Reaſonings true, as I cannot but 7h Inne. 


perſwade myſelf they are, then methinks there needs to be no more Diſputes % 7 


about the diſtinct Exiſtence of the Souls of Mankind in a ſtate of Separation; 2 


in that the very Doctrine of our Redemption, if thus underſtood, ſuppoſes it. % D. 
And to talk that a Dead Man is no way capable either of Foy or Torment, muſt Ag 
needs be either an Equivocation, or a great Miſtake; and as inconſiſtent with tis». 
the true Notion and Scripture Account of our Redemption, as with the com- 

mon Sentiments and eſtabliſh'd Opinion of Mankind about the Soul. A ſtate 

of Death has been univerſally look'd on, as a ſtate of Retribution for our Acti- 

ons, and of Puniſhment for our Sins. I have not ſaid thus much on this Sub- 


ject meerly to vindicate a Cauſe that I may be thought too fond of, I mean the 
Soul's 
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The Gee To conſider what the Atonement of this Guilt, and the ſaving us from this 


account of 
our Salwa- 
tion conſi- 
arred, 


Js 55 e- 


Soul's Natural Immortality; but becauſe I am verily perſuaded that the true 
Reaſon, and the great Want and Neceſſity of our Redemption ariſes from, and 
depends very much on a tender Regard to the Miſery and Torments that Man- 
kind muſt have ſuffer'd in a ſtate of Death, had we not been ſo Redeem'd. 
To ſuppoſe that there had been no ſuch future ſtate of Puniſhment and Ven- 
geance, had not Chriſt by a Reſurrection provided one, ſeems to me, I mui 
own, a great Blemiſh to the Wiſdom, and a Defect in the Righteouſneſs of 
God, It is to ſuppoſe him to have made no effectual Proviſion for the Puniſh- 
ment of Sin in a ſtate of Sin: Nay, to have made that Proviſion for Vengeance 
and Miſery in, and by a Covenant of Grace, which a ſtate of Sin much rather 
wanted, and ſeems more peculiarly to call for and require, and which Redemp- 
tion was therefore intended to deliver us from. In a Word, it is to ſuppoſe, 
that if Mankind had never been Redeem'd, we could never have ſuffer'd ef- 
fectually for our Sins; but by the Benefit of a total and final Diſſolution all the 
Perſonal Iniquities and moſt enormous Vices of Mankind muſt have gone un- 
puniſh'd, and enjoy'd a perpetual and everlaſting Impunity. And as ſuch Prin- 
ciples do by no means agree with the Scripture Account of our Salvation, fo do 
they as little alſo with our Natural Notions of that Eſſential Holineſs and Vin- 
dictive Juſtice of God, which I have already ſhewn to be neceflary and effen- 
tial Attributes, the true Foundation of all God's Legiſlature, and of all his 
Vengeance againſt Sinners. From this Account then of the miſerable Condi- 
tion of Mankind in a ſtate of Sin, proceed we now, 


Miſery in its full extent, ſeems neceſ[:.ily to require; and alſo, how excellently 
and admirably well the ſeveral Actions and Sufferings of Jeſus Chriſt anſwer to 
the Ends and Reaſons of all that could be expected in ſuch a Caſe. And here 
we ſee already that there are two Things to be taken notice of. 

1. TuE Redemption of Human Nature from the Puniſhment of Adam's Sin, 
from Death, and from the Power of Death, which his Diſobedience has abſo- 
lutely brought us all under. And, 

2. Tur Redemption of our Perſons from the Puniſhment and Miſeries in a 
ſtate of Death to be inflicted on our own actual Tranſgreſſions, and the reſtor- 
ing us not only to Life, but to Happineſs and Glory. 

1. THE firſt Thing to be confider'd and provided for in this Salvation, is the 


Jemption of Redemption, Deliverance and Reſtitution of Human Nature, before we can 


Flumane 
Nature, to 
be A CON - 
8 
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Heb. ix. 


27. 


hope for, or expect any particular Privileges, any Perſonal Comforts, Bleſſings 
or Advantages to our ſelves. In all our Reaſonings and Diſcourſes upon this 
Subject, a mighty Regard is to be had to the Difference that there is between 
what belongs to all our Nature in general, and what belongs only to our Per- 
ſons: I mean, what belongs to us all univerſally as Men, by Virtue of ſome- 
thing done in our Nature by our Head and Repreſentative, deriving thereby 
either Good or Evil upon us, without any regard to our own Actions, and 
what we do in our own Perſons, and are either to ſuffer, or to be rewarded 
for on that account. The one is Abſolute and Univerſal, and has no depen- 
dance on our own Perſonal Actions, either to prevent or to promote it. The 
other, as it is Perſonal, ſo it is Conditional, and will be determin'd this way 
or that, as we do Good or Evil. In the firſt of theſe ways was both our Cre- 
ation and our Fall. God made Man Perfect; and the Original Righteouſneſs 
and Innocency of Adam was the Original Righteouſneſs and Innocency of Hu- 
man Nature, and ſhews what Beings we his Offspring might have deriv'd from 
him, could we have deriv'd them without Sin. Thus alſo the Sin and Fall of 


Adam was the Sin and Fall of Human Nature, by which not He alone became 
Mortal and ſubje& unto Death, but all Mankind in him. Thus n Adam all 
die; and as the Fruit, and Conſequence, and Puniſhment of his one ſingle Sin, 
and in regard to his, but not our own Perſonal Offences, it is appointed for all 
Men once to die. This was the Revolt and Apoſtacy of Human Nature, the miſ- 
chievous and pernicious Fruits of which extend to every individual Perſon of * 

| | _ 
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So alſo in order to the Salvation of you, and me, and any other Perſon, Tuzxen. 
Regard muſt firſt be had to the Reſtitution and Recovery of Human Nature. — 
And accordingly the Foundation and firſt Step in the Salvation of Mankind, 
muſt be the Redemption of Human Nature, and the reſtoring of that to the 
happy Privileges and Advantages from which it fell by Sin, before any effectual 
Deliverance, any complete Felicity is to be expected or enjoy'd by any of us. 
Now in this matter there are two Things to be particularly regarded. 
1. Our Redeemer's taking our Nature upon him, that He might become 
our Redeemer. 
2. Wuar He has done or ſuffer'd in that our Nature, in order to the Ac- 
compliſhment of that Redemption. 

1. His aſſuming our Nature. For ſo has the Wiſdom of God ordain'd, 74 grea: 
that whatever meritorious Satisfaction, Atonement or Expiation is to be made 8 
to that end, it ſhould be made in Human Nature. This I take to be the firſt carnation. 
great Inſtance of God's Righteouſneſs in this wonderful and myſterious Diſpen- 
ſation; and that indeed which moſt eminently diſtinguiſhes it from fach an 
Act of Deſpotick Power, and Arbitrary Dominion, as we have already ſeen to 
be diſhonourable to God, and ſubject to dangerous Conſtructions among Men. 
That the ſame Nature that ſinned and dies, atones for Sin, conquers Death, 
and reſtores us unto Eternal Life again. That we are redeem'd in the very 
fame Fleſh, and recover Immortality in the very ſame Way and Method of 
Juſtice by which we loſt it. This is that eminent Inſtance of the Righteouſ- 


neſs of God in our Salvation, that St. Paul recommends to our Thoughts, 


when he tells us, That as by Man came Death, by Man alſo ſhould come the 1 Cor. xv. 
Reſurrection of the Dead: That as in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt ſbould all be . 22. 
made alive. That as in Adam our whole Nature became Mortal, and ſubject 
unto Miſery, ſo in Chriſt our Redeemer our Nature atones for Sin, deſtroys 
Death, and riſes again unto Righteouſneſs and Life Eternal. | | 

For this Reaſon it is, that none could be a proper Redeemer for us, but 
one that could and would aſſume our Nature, and take our Fleſh upon him. 
Whatſocver of this kind was to be done in our Behalf, and to our Advantage, 
it muſt be done in our very Fleſh, or it belongs not at all to us. Angels Argels un- 
therefore, however they may be commiſſion'd by Almighty God to miniſter to . 9 
the Good of Mankind, and however they may in many Things, when ſo com- - 
miſſion'd, be beneficial to us, yet all their Service, all their Performances, and 
all their Righteouſneſs could not belong to us as our Righteouſneſs, becauſe not 
perform'd in our Nature. Nor could the Recompence of their Obedience in 


any tolerable meaſures or methods of Juſtice be imputable to us as our Recom- 


pence, while done in another Nature that we have no ſhare in, nor any natu- 
ral or neceſſary Relation to. 


Uron this very Conſideration it is that St. Paul at once aſſerts both the Aogets no 
Neceſſity of Chriſt's Incarnation, and denies in conſequence thereof, that the 2 our 
faln Angels have any ſhare in, or Benefit by his Redemption, 2 For both he that ;;, emp- 


100. 


ſanctiſieth, and they that are ſanctiſied, are all of one; for which cauſe he is not * Heb. ii. 


aſhamed to call them Brethren. For as much then as the Children are Partakers , e. 
of Fleſh and Blood, be alſo himſelf likewiſe took part of the ſame, that thro 
Death he might deſtroy him that had the power of Death, that is, the Devil; 
and deliver them, who thro' fear of Death were all their Life-time ſubject unto 
bondage. For verily, he took not an bim the nature of Angels, but he took on 
him the ſeed of Abraham. Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be made 
like unto his Brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful High Prieſt in 
things pertaining unto God, to make Reconciliation for the Sins of the People. 
He expreſely aſſerts the Neceſſity of Chriſt's Incarnation, to make him a fit 
Perſon for our Redeemer, and for the Atonement of our Sins, as the true Effi- 
cacy and meritorious Influence of all his Performances, in order to our Recon- 
ciliation, to have their Foundation in the Relation there is between us, as we 
are Brethren; that is, as by being cloth'd in our Fleſh he makes himſelf the 
Repreſentative by whom God has conſented that this our Mortal'Nature ſhould 
Hhhhh | be 
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2 be Deliver'd and Redeem'd.— On this account he is call'd the à Second Adam, 
that is, the ſecond Head of Human Nature, the ſecond Repreſentative of our 
*1 Cor. Whole Kind, who was to do for us, and in our Fleſh, what the firſt Adam had 
*. 45. not done: Nay, who was appointed of the Father to reſtore and recover our 

Nature from all that Miſery and Curſe, which the Tranſgreſſion of the firſt 

Adam had brought upon us. For this Reaſon it has been truly and judici- 
Mr. Stay- ouſly obſerv'd by my late Learned Friend now with God, That where there is 
25 = not a Derivation and Propagation of the ſame common Nature, there cannot be 


a Communication of Moral or Natural Good or Evil. And thus if God ſhould 


create anew, another Man of the ſame Form, Image, Frame and Conſtitution |, 


with Adam, who, as new Created, was not deſcended from his Loins, he 
could not reaſonably become a proper Redeemer unto us; in that what was not 
done or ſuffer'd in the very Nature and Fleſh of Adam, could not reaſonably 
and righteouſly be iraputed to the Sons of Adam, nor avail to the Atonement 
of his, or of our Sins: In the ſame Fleſh and Blood by which we fell, we muſt 
riſe again, And the very ſame Nature that brought us under the Curſe, and 
the Power of Death, muſt bring us to Life and Happineſs again. In this is 
founded not only the Righteouſneſs of our Redemption, but alſo the Right 
and Propriety which we have in the Benefits of any thing that Jeſus Chriſt has 
either done or ſuffer'd for our ſakes. 

LET us then ſtop here a little, and View, and Admire, and Adore the un- 
ſpeakable Goodneſs, and the wonderful Righteouſneſs, and Wiſdom and Juſ- 
tice of Almighty God in this firſt myſterious Act of our Redeemer; in this firſt 
Step towards the procuring our Salvation, With what juſt Aſtoniſhment muſt 
we behold the very fame way and method of Reaſon and Juſtice obſerv'd in 
our Recovery; that had been obſerv'd in our Fall! To find Human Nature 
deliver'd from Death, and reſtor'd to an Immortal Life by juſt ſuch another 

Covenant and Diſpenſation as that by which we all became Mortal? And how 
excellently well does all this account for the Neceſſity of that moſt myſterious 
Incarnation of the Bleſſed and Eternal Son of God? A Myſtery, which the 

; Pet. i. Angels themſelves have been defirous to prie into! While by theſe means the 

I very ſame Nature which in Adam fell, riſes to Life again in Jeſus Chriſt. And 

we, by our Redeemer's aſſuming our Fleſh, become as Righteouſly, as Rea- 

fonably and as Juſtly entitled to the Benefits of his Obedience, and to the Ad- 

vantage of his Performances in our Nature, as we were-to Death and Miſery 

by Adam's Sin. Thus wonderfully are the Righteouſneſs, the Wiſdom, the 

Goodneſs and the Juſtice of God in our Redemption conſulted and vindicated 

by the myſterious Incarnation of his Bleſſed Son, and in ſuch a manner, as 
neither Men, nor Angels, could have projected or deviſed without it. 

4% Me- AGAIN, in this very ſame Conſideration, one of the otherwiſe moſt ſur- 

1 prizing and unaccountable Providences admits of a reaſonable and eaſy Solution. 

Rightecuſ- How much Pains has been taken, how many Volumes have been written, 

gh uy and how many various Conjectures made to vindicate the Righteouſneſs of God 

a Adam's in the Fall of Man? That one Man ſhould Sin, and all the World beſides be 

= % puniſh'd, and expoſed to Death and Miſery for, and by his ſingle Offence. 

of all Man- Sometimes Men have look'd on Death as a common Debt of Nature, rather 

4d. than a Puniſhment of Sin. Anon they refer all to God's Sovereign Dominion, 

who may do with us what he pleaſes. And yet none of theſe do ſo ſatisfacto- 

rily account for that wonderful and extraordinary Diſpenſation, as the looking 

forward on our promiſed Redeemer, and conſidering the ſame Scheme and 

Method of Juſtice laid down in our firſt Covenant, that was intended to be 

religiouſly opſerv'd in the ſecond. The ſame Rule of Reaſon and Equity ob- 

ſerv'd in the Puniſhment of Adam's Sin, that was intended to be obſerv'd in 

our Deliverance from that Puniſhment. The ſame Righteouſneſs in bringing 

us under the Power of Death, that was to be ſeen afterwards in our Recovery 

of an abſolute and endleſs Immortality, vindicating hereby not only his Juſtice, 

but his Goodneſs, and tender Concernment and providential Care, in that as 


Rom, v. St. Paul tells us, Where Sin bad abounded, there Grace did much abound. For, 
; not 
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a not as the Offence, ſo alſo is the free Gift; but if thro' the Offence of one many Tvxnxzn. 
be Dead, _ . Fol 72 yes the Gift by Grace, which is by _- — 
Man Jeſus Chriſt, hath abounded unto many. b That as Sin hath reign'd unto 1 
Death, even ſo might Grace reign thro' Righteouſneſs unto Eternal Life yy 
Teſs Chriſt our Lord. 

ET then the Atheiſts and Deiſts of the Age here try their Skill, and ſee if 
they can by any other Way, or Means, or Methods of Juſtice whatſoever that 
they can think of, ſo well conſult the Honour of God, and the Harmony of 
his Attributes. Let them ſee here Mercy and Truth meeting together, and Pal. 
Righteonſneſs and Peace, Juſtice and Reconciliation mutually ſupporting each 10. 
other. If they can devife any other Method more for God's Honour, and more 
ſuitable to his unchangeable Perfections, and the eternal Obligation and Au- 
thority of his Laws, I dare be bold to ſay, that they will then threaten hard to 
undermine the Neceſſity of our Redemption. But if nothing of this can rea- 
ſonably be pretended, then let us cloſe with thoſe Overtures of Mercy, and 
Pardon, and Salvation, which God has graciouſly exhibited to us by his Bleſſed 
Son 1n our Nature, and cloth'd with our Mortal Fleſh. 


in the Redemption of Man. 
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SERMON VI 


Conn; UT the Glory of God in this wonderful myſterious Diſpenſation, 
Serm. VI. will be more conſpicuous by proceeding to ſet forth, 

The ee. 2. By what Actions and Performances, and by what Merit in 
-y thoſe Actions and Performances, the Bleſſed Son of God Incarnate 


Per/ar- has made our Peace, and purchaſed that Eternal Redemption for us, which we 
mances to Could not otherwiſe have been Partakers of. 
4% , Now this may be reduc'd to theſe following Heads. 
His ab. I. His having in our Nature fulfill'd all Righteouſneſs, and paid an exact 
2 and entire Obedience to that firſt Covenant or Law, by the Tranſgreſſion of 
God's which Adam fell, and all Mankind in him. He is all along ſet forth in Holy 
Laws Scripture, as one who was in all his Life abſolutely Innocent and Pure, per- 
wee fectly Righteous and Unblameable in all his Converſation. He did no Sin, 
fo Aiene- neither was Guile found in his Mouth. He was à made in all things like unto us, 
me Sin only excepted. He was thus repreſented under the Law, by that moſt re- 
tet. ü. markable Type of him, the Paſchal Lamb. It was to be ba Lamb of the firſt 
prog xi. Tear, and entirely © without either Spot or Blemiſh. All which was deſign'd to 
iinſtruct us, that the Perſon who was to Redeem us, and to make an Atone- 
* r Pet. i. ment for our Sins, muſt be one of ſpotleſs Innocence and Holineſs, as Harm- 
bs leſs as a new-born Infant, as White and Pure as the new-faln Snow. Such a 
Heb. vi, High Prieſt, and ſuch a Sacrifice became us, as was Holy, Harmleſs, and ſe- 
* parate from Sinners. Now to this his abſolute and complete Obedience, by 
which he thus fulfill'd all Righteouſneſs, and preſerv'd that Innocence ſpotleſs 
and entire, which Adam had corrupted and loſt; St. Paul in ſome meaſure 
Rom. v. imputes the Juſtification of Human Nature: As by the Offence of one Fudgment 
16, 19- came upon all Men to Condemnation, ſo by the Righteouſneſs of one, the free 


Gift came upon all Men to Fuſtification of Life, For as by one Man's Diſobe- 


dience many were made Sinners, ſo by the Obedience of one (ſhall many be made 


Righteous, He ſpeaks here in a direct and plain Alluſion to the Fall of Man- 
kind by the Sin of Adam. And he argues about the Redemption of Human 
Nature, and the Recovery of that Life and Immortality which we all loſt by 
him. He had before declar'd how all Mankind became Mortal by the Sin of 
Rom. v. Adam; By one Man Sin entred into the World, and Death by Sin; and ſo Death 
oo paſſed upon all Men by him, in whom all have ſinned. And now he magnifies 
the ſingular Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs of Almighty God, in ſo accom- 
modating the Redemption and Reſtitution of Human Nature to the Rules and 
Methods of our Fall, that all the Misfortune and Diſadvantage which Adam's 
Sin has brought upon Mankind, is done away by the Obedience of Chriſt; and 
our mortal ſinful Nature by his Righteouſneſs reſtor'd to Life and Immortality: 
Rom. v. For if by one Man's Offence many be Dead, and Death reigned by one, muc' 
„ more they, who received abundance of Grace, and of the gift of Righteouſneſs, 
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foal reign in Life by one, even Jeſus Chriſt, That the Apoſtle here by the 3 


words Righteouſneſs and Obedience intended, that his actual Obedience to the —— 


— 


whole Law of God, by which he in our Fleſh fulp!! d all Righteouſneſs with- 


out any Sin, Tranſgreftion or Offence, ſeems plain from the Oppoſition that is 
here made between Adam and Chriſt: By the Sin and Offence of one, by the 
Righteouſneſs of one. By one Man's Di ſobedience, and by one Man's Obedience. 
The meaning of which is, that Adam Sinned, and by bis Diſobedience all Mien 
Die: Chriſt was abſolutely Righteous, and perfectly Innocent, and by his Obe- 
dience are all made Righteous, and entitled again to Life and Immortality. 
This is his Argument. By all which, if we mean no more than this, That 
the actual Righteouſneſs and Obedience of Jeſus Chriſt to that whole Law, to 
which the Promiſe of Eternal Life was made, was neceſſary by God's Decree, 
as Previous to the Expiation of our Sins, and to make our Nature Redeemable, 
it deſerves to be taken notice of as a very remarkable Inſtance and Evidence of 
the Juſtice and Righteouſneſs, as well as of the Mercy and Goodnels of God 
in our Redemption. That in every Part and Branch of it He has conſulted 
the Honour, Authority and Obligation of that firſt Law and Covenant, by the 
Tranſgreſſion of which Mankind fell; and would not admit of any Expiation 
or Atonement for the Sins committed againſt it, until the Righteouſneſs of it 
had been firit exactly and completely fulfill'd by an abſolute, entire and perfect 


Obedience, in that very ſame Nature which had offended; whereby, as in the 


firſt Adam we ſee the Guilt, ſo in the ſecond we may contemplate the Righ- 
teouſneſs of Human Nature. By our having in the Perſon of our Saviour ab- 
ſolutely fulfill'd the Original Conditions upon which the Promiſe of Eternal 
Life was given, before any manner of Pretenſions are made to an Expiation or 
Atonement for our Offences. In conſequence of which, our Deliverance from 
Death, and our new Title to Eternal Life, become, not a meer Arbitrary, al- 
tho' a Free and Gracious Gift; but are in ſome meaſure. the Merit and Fruit, 
the Recompence and Reward of the Innocence and Holineſs, as well of the 
Sufferings and Sacrifice of Human Nature in the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. But, 


IT. Cyr1sT Jeſus was not only Obedient to the Law for us, but he alſo 0 4: 


ſuffer'd Death for our Tranſgreſſions of it, and our Diſobedience to it. And _— 
indeed whatever Neceſſity there might be for, or whatever meritorious Influ- och 
ence and Efficacy in the complete Innocence and ſpotleſs Purity of the Bleſſed 
Jeſus, to put us into a redeemable- State, yet we all know, that the New 
Teſtament every where lays the great Emphatic Force of all that Chriſt has 
done, or ſuffer'd for the Atonement of our Sins, in his Dying on the Croſs for 


us: In him we have Redemption thro' his Blood, even the Forgiveneſs of our pph, i. -. 
Sins thro' the Riches of his Grace. He having made our Peace thro' the Blood Col. i. 18. 


of the Croſs. And all this ſo truly and properly in the way, and manner, and 
nature of a Sacrifice of Atonement and Expiation, that St. Paul has afſur'd us, 
that all the Sacrifices and Expiation under the Law were ſo call'd, and ſo in- 
ſtituted, that they might be Types and Figures, and previous Repreſentations 


of chat grand Atonement made by the Blood of Jeſus: The Law had only a Heb. x. 1. 


ſhadow of good things to come; and the Temple, in which were offer'd Gifts 


and Sacriſices, was only a figure for the Time then preſent. But Feſus Chriſt, ix. 9. &c. 


not by the Blood of Bulls, and Calves, and Goats, but by his own Blood, entred 

once into the Holy Place, having obtain'd Eternal Redemption for us. Thus 

he is our Saviour, as in the end of the World he appear'd to put away Sin by the Ver. 26. 

Sacrijice of himſelf. This is the Subſtance of our Chriſtian Doctrine of Salva- 

tion by a Dying Saviour. And now, to gratify the over-nice Curioſity of fome 

of our Modern Rationaliſts, we muſt, it ſeems, conſider what there is in this 

Sacrifice of the precious Blood of Chriſt, truly ſatisfactory to the Divine Juſtice 

and Vengeance, and that may reaſonably be allow'd meritorious to the Fn 

tion and Atonement of Sin. hog 1 0 Ar 
IT is, methinks, not a little hard to put this upon us. When we preach a 

Goſpel, whoſe Divine Authority and Truth are 15 well atteſted, that we can 


Ii111 defend 


n 
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Toxxrs. defend it by unanſwerable Arguments, and by the cleareſt and the ſtrongeſt 

— Evidence that Things of this Nature can admit; it's hard, I ſay, that the 
Doctrine of it ſhould not be receiv'd upon the ſure and indiſputable Authority 
of ſuch a Revelation, without calling God to account for the Reaſons and Prin- 
ciples of his Diſpenſations, and trying his Infinite and Unſearchable Wiſdom 
at the Bar of our own weak and ſhallow Underſtandings; which to do upon 
almoſt any Pretence whatſoever, is Arrogant and Inſolent: But when done out 
of a ſtrong Partiality to our Sins and Vices, and only to make Cavils and Ex- 
ceptions againſt Religion, it is impiouſly Daring and Bold, and inexpiably 
Wicked and Profane. But, bleſſed be God's Holy Name, whatever un- 
known Principles, and unreveal'd Reaſons there may be of this great ſtupen- 
dous Myſtery in the ſecret and unſearchable Councils of the Almighty, which 
we mult not pretend to account for, till the final Revelation of all Things; 
yet, as it was all deſign'd for the Good and Benefit of Men, ſo it is even at 
preſent ſo far accommodated to the Reaſon and common Underſtandings of 
Mankind, that even at this Bar there is much more to be pleaded for it, than 
can poſſibly be ſaid againſt it; and ſuch a juſt Account to be given of the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of theſe Divine Decrees, and both of the Neceſſity and of the Me- 
rit of Chriſt's Sufferings to atone for our Sins, as the boldeſt Pretenders to Rea- 
ſon, and the greateſt Maſters of refin'd Underſtanding and a penetrating Judg- 
ment are not able to confute. 

To make this Aſſertion good, let us, | 

1. Look back a little, and take a ſhort View of what has been before ſaid, 
as to the Nature, End and Reaſons of Atonement, from whence the Neceflity _ 
of it ariſes, and to what Purpoſes it is directed. Now, we have ſeen already, 
that all this is taken from the Ends and Reaſons of puniſhing Sin and Sinners; 
and that the true End and Reaſon of puniſhing Sinners, is only to bear witneſs 
to God's Hatred and Diſpleaſure againſt their Sins, to vindicate the Honour of 
his Attributes, the Wiſdom of his Government, and the Righteouſneſs and 
Authority of his Laws. Were it not for theſe Principles and Conſiderations, 
I do not ſee that either the Prohibition, or the Puniſhment of Sin would be 
neceſſary; or that any Expiation or Atonement for it could reaſonably be re- 

uir'd. 
: Ir therefore it ſhall appear, 

2. THAT the Death of Chriſt was really and truly the Puniſhment of Sin, 
and ſuch a Puniſhment as is found ſufficient to all theſe Ends, and to anſwer 
all theſe Reaſons and Purpoſes, to bear witneſs to God's Hatred of Sin, to vin- 
dicate the Honour of his Attributes, and the Wiſdom of his Government, and 
the Righteouſneſs and Authority of his Laws; it may then be allow'd to make 
a ſufficient Satisfaction, Expiation and Atonement. 

Wr are therefore to conſider the Death of Chriſt. } 

Chriſt's 1. As having in it the true Nature of a Puniſhment of Sin. And this indecd 
3 Death in itſelf is, according to God's Original Ordinance and Law, the ap- 
hay for Pointed Puniſhment and Wages of Sin: ® The Wages of Sin is Death. And as 
our Sins. from the firſt Tranſgreſſion of Mankind it was appointed for all Men once to 
in. v. Die, ſo Jeſus Chriſt, in ſubmitting himſelf to Death, ſubmitted himſelf there- 

bY to the Puniſhment of Sin. Dying is bearing the Puniſhment of Sin. But 

then, 

THAT which is highly material in this Caſe is, that he did not bear this 
Puniſhment for any Sins of his own, for he was perfectly Pure, and abſolutely 
Innocent, and without Sin; but he willingly ſubmitted to Die for the Sins of g 
all Mankind. Here therefore it is that we muſt again make mention of our 
Bleſſed Saviour's having in our Nature fulfill'd the whole Righteouſneſs of 
God's Original Covenant and Law, by the Tranſgreſſion of which Mankind = 
became Mortal, as that which is primarily to be conſider'd in the Meritorioul- | 

Chris neſs of his Paſſion, It is this that makes his Death to have in it the true Na- 9 

Death bow ture of a Sacrifice, that in the ſtricteſt Senſe it was wholly and entirely unde- 
3 ſerv'd by him. According to God's Original Ordinance and Decree, he was F 
' Crifics. 1 +. 244 a_ not = 
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not under the Law of Death himſelf, as the reſt of Mankind are, but exempt 
from the fatal Sentence, and entitled to an Immortal and Eternal Life, by his 
ſpotleſs Purity, and by his having fulfill'd the Whole, upon which the Pro- 
miſe of Eternal Life was made. Dying therefore in him was abſolutely Vo- 
luntary and Free, to which he was under no Neceſſity, by virtue of any pre- 
vious Ordinance or Decree, otherwiſe than as he gave himſelf for us, and will- 
ingly laid down his Life as our Ranſom, and the ineſtimable Price of our Pro- 
itiation. 

: IT is this alone, I ſay, that makes his Death to be properly call'd a Ranſom 
and a Sacrifice. It is giving up himſelf, and his Life for us, when of all Man- 
kind he alone could juſtly plead an Exemption from the Sentence of Death; 
and had no other Reaſon, no other Obligation, no other neceſſity of Dying, 
than as he offer'd up his Blood as the a3 2urepy, the 20 avlamayugs,; the Price 
of Redemption, in conſideration of which we are to be deliver'd. 

AND this ſhews by the way how very unfit any other Man, beſides Jeſus 
Chriſt, was to make any ſuch Atonement. Take the whole Race of Mankind 
beſides, and we are all Sinners without exception; and as Sinners, under the 
Sentence and Power of Death: And he, who as a Sinner, wants an Atonement, 
for that Reaſon alone muſt be unfit to make one. He may lay down his Lite 
by Dying, ſooner than otherwiſe he would have done; but his Death could be 
no Ranſom to redeem his Brother, becauſe it was not in his Choice whether he 
would Die, or no. He was under the Sentence of Death, and under the Ne- 
ceſſity of Dying, one time or other, antecedently to any ſuch Pretenſions; and 
it was not in his Power poſſibly to avoid it. Dying, in any one who is a Sin- 
ner, cannot therefore properly be ſaid to be a Voluntary giving up of Lite, as a 
Ranſom to God, becauſe every Ranſom, or Price of Deliverance for Sinners, 
ought to be of ſome ſuch Gift, as was not otherwiſe due. But Death, the 
eſtabliſh'd and decreed Wages of Sin, is due to every one who is a Sinner, and 
in that very Thing makes his Life altogether incapable of being a Ranſom for 
Sinners, and a Propitiation for Sins. It is the abſolute Righteouſneſs, and 
perfect Innocence of our Bleſſed Saviour, by his entire and complete Obedience 
to the whole Law, without any manner of Failure or Defect, that gives the 
firſt Merit to his Sufferings for our ſakes, and makes his giving up himſelf to 
Death, to become a proper Puniſhment for Sin, and a proper Ranſom and Pro- 
pitiation for our Sins, by his being under no Neceflity or Obligation of Dying 


on any other account. 


TURNER, 
Serm. VI; 
4 


Mat. xv1. 
26. 
. + 


2. ANOTHER Thing very conſiderable in this reſpe& is The Greatneſs of our 5 FRED 
Saviour's Sufferings, and the Miſerableneſs of that Death which he Died for „ , 4: 


our fakes. For, as there is no true Expiation and Atonement for Sin, without 


S4fferings 
enfluence Mm 


Puniſhment, as neceflary to bear witneſs to God's Diſpleaſure againſt, and Ab- 17; 4tore- 
horrence of it; ſo conſequently, the greater thoſe Sufferings are, and the ſmar- * 


ter the Sorrows and Tribulations which our Redeemer on this account endures, 
the greater muſt be their Influence to atone for Sin, becauſe in all this we have 
the more certain and undeniable Evidences of God's Diſpleaſure and Indignation 
againſt it even while he pardons it; and the clearer Indications of his ſpotleſs 
Purity and unblemiſh'd Holineſs, as eſſential to him as his Mercy. And as 
the maintaining in this manner the Honour and Harmony of the Divine Attri- 
butes, is one great Reaſon of this Diſpenſation; ſo thus it is that we account 
for all the black and diſmal Scene, all the ſad and afflicting Sorrows, the 
mournful Tribulations and Perſecutions, the tormenting Death and Paſſion of 
the Diſtreſſed, Crucified Jeſus. They were all ſuffer'd for our Sins, and ne- 
ceſſary to our Salvation. They were the Evidences of God's juſt Diſpleaſure 
againit us, for whoſe ſakes, and in whoſe ſtead he was afflicted. And every 
Stripe, every Groan, every Reproach that reach'd his tender Heart, and wound- 
ed his innocent Soul, had its Influence to our Peace. And that becauſe by 


this puniſhing the Sins of Human Nature in the Perſon of him who undertook. 


by Sufferings to make Satisfaction for 'em, God atteſts his Righteous Indigna- 


tion againſt our Diſobedience, proclaims his abſolute Purity and Holineſs in 


the 


The Wiſdom of Gon, 


Toxxz8. the Fruits of his Diſpleaſure, and vindicates the Honour of his Attributes, and 
Sem. IL. the Wiſdom of his Government, and the ſacred Authority of his Laws, in the 


Severity of thoſe bitter Agonies and Sorrows which he lays on the Perſon of 
our Redeemer. And thus every Inſtance and every Degree of Affliction which 
he felt on this account, by bearing the better Teſtimony to God's Abhorrence 
of Sin, makes the Pardon of our Sins and our Reconciliation ſo much the more 
cafily to be obtain'd; in that it may now be granted ſo much the more ſecurely 
without any juſt Blemiſh to the Wiſdom of his Government, or to the Honour 
of his Divine Perfections. | 

2. ANOTHER Thing of great Moment in this Affair is, The Greatneſs and 
Dignity of the Perſon tuffering. For if the inflicting and ſuffering Puniſhment, 
as a Witneſs of God's Eſſential Holineſs, and Abhorrence of Sin, be fo indiſ- 
penſably Neceflary, that there can be no ſufficient Expiation without it. And 
if they are ſo peculiar in this Caſe, that the ſeverer the Sufferings are, the 
greater is their Influence to appeaſe God's Wrath; then alſo by the ſame Rea- 
ton, the greater the Perion is that ſuffers, the more efficacious muſt his Sut- 
ferings be to our Salvation, And that becauſe as the Dignity of the Perſon 
adds much to the Merit of his Paſſion, ſo every Circumſtance of this kind, by 
repreſenting the " 'thculty of our Pardon in the high Price of our Atonement, 
ſtill magnities the Glory of God in the Adminiſtration of his Mercy. In a 
Reconciliation ſo purchas'd, and on ſuch Conditions, we the more clearly ap- 
prehend at one view both the Goodneſs and the Juſtice, both the Perfect Ho- 
lineſs and Infinite Mercy of our God, his Hatred of Sin even with Compaſſion 
to the Sinner, and his great and heavy Diſpleaſure againſt our Diſobedience at 
the ſame time that he forgives it, and delivers us from the Miſeries that were 
duc unto it. | | 

ALL this is ſo very agreeable to the common Reaſon and Sentiments of Man- 
kind, that perhaps this one Conſideration will be found at the laſt Great Day, 
of the greateſt Force and Moment to unfold the Myſtery of this wonderful 
Diſpenſation. If notlung leſs than the Royal Prince himſelf, the Darling Son 
of a Great and Glorious King, ſhall be able to prevail in his Mediation for Re- 
bellious Subjects, and not He neither, without bearing in ſome great Degree 
the Chaſtiſements, which by the Law are denounc'd againſt the Offence; this 
ſpeaks the Greatneſs and Severity of the Royal Diſpleaſure againſt that Crime 
which he thus puniſhes in the Perſon of his only Son. And when the Hei- 
nouſneſs and aggravating Circumſtances of the Crime bears hard upon his Go- + 
vernment, and the Authority of his Laws, it may in ſome Caſes be not onl 
Wiſe, but Neceſſary to require ſome ſuch Satisfaction. This is juſt the Caſe 
before us. To bear witneſs to the Greatneſs and Juſtice of God's Diſpleaſure 
againſt Sin, is the true Reaſon of all Puniſhment and all Expiation. And the 
more of this then is ſeen, either in the Innocency or Eminency of the Perſon 
ſuffering, or in the Severity of his Sufferings, the more have they in 'em all 
the true Nature of Expiation. And the more conſpicuouſly the Vengeance of 

God againſt Sin is by theſe means diſcover'd, at the ſame time that he extends 
his Mercy and Compaſſion to the Sinner, the more do all ſuch Sufferings an- 
ſwer the Purpoſes for which they were intended, and have, by conſulting the 
Honour of God, the greater Influence to our Salvation. | 

So that, however Myſterious and Inexplicable ſome parts of our Redemption 
may be, and are, to Human Reaſon and Underſtanding, yet the Grounds and 
Principles of his requiring Satisfaction for Sin, and for the violated Authority 
of his Laws by it, theſe lay level to the common Sentiments and Notions of 
all Mankind. And both the Honour of his Attributes, and the Wiſdom of 
his Government, and the Authority of his Laws, which cannot but by ſome 
ſuch Methods be ſupported, require, according to the common Principles of 
Human Reaſon, ſome ſuch like Conditions and Conſiderations of Atonement, 
as the Chriſtian Goſpel has preach'd to us. 8 

AND eſpecially the Dignity of the Perſon ſuffering and ſatisfying for our Sins, 
is a Conſideration, in common Reaſon, of moſt mighty Moment and Impor- 


2 | tance. 
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tance. Fach Reflection this way ſhews us the more undeniably, that God Tozxzs. 
muſt have a real Hatred, and an eſſential Abhorrence of that which he cannot ** VI. 
in Honour think fit to pardon, but by the Death and Mediation of his only ders 
Son. It muſt needs be Amazing and Aſtoniſhing to all Mankind, to behold 
the Eternal and ever Bleſſed Son of God thus Suffering, and Bleeding, and 
Dying for us. A wiſe God, a juſt and good Father, would not admit all this 
in his only Child, without ſome extraordinary, neceſſary and important Rea- 
ſons for it. And what are they? Why, to bear witneſs to the deteſtable Ma- 
lignity of Sin; and to ſhew, that there is ſomething in it too heinous, and too 
offenſive for the Death and Paſſion of any meer and common Man to expiate. 
And therefore it was that God ſent his only Son into the World, and gave him 
to be our Ranſom and our Propitiation. 

In ſhort, if Atonement at all be neceſſary, and a moſt remarkable Puniſh- 
ment of Sin neceſſary to that Expiation, both which I have prov'd above, then 
the Dignity and Divinity of our Saviour's Perſon is of ſo great Moment to that 
End, and to add to the Merit of his Sufferings and to the Prevalency of his 
Mediation, that we muſt never wonder to find thoſe Perſons who diſpute his 
Divinity, to deny alſo the Neceſſity of his Satisfaction, and to ſet up for an 
Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sin, of meer Deſpotick Will and Power. 

THERE is fo near and cloſe a Relation between theſe two, that they cannot 
be ſeparated, The one can neither be Believ'd, nor Rejected without the other, 
Proportionably to the Greatneſs and Dignity of the Perſon ſuffering for, and 
bearing the Puniſhment of Sin, ſo of Neceſſity muſt riſe or fall the Efficacy 
of his Sufferings to our Atonement, If Chriſt was no more than a meer Man 
like our ſelves, then indeed his Death would have but little in it of the true 
Nature of an Expiation. And we muſt at laſt reſolve all the Pardon of Sin, 
and Mercy to Sinners, into that meer Exerciſe of Dominion and Power, which 
might as well have had place if Chriſt had never died. But if an Expiation by 
the Puniſhment of Sin be neceſſary, as I have at large ſhew'd it to be, then 
the Divinity of our Saviour is a Principle and Doctrine of the greateſt Moment 
in that the Greatneſs and the Severity of the Puniſhment are much enhans'd 
by the Greatneſs and the Dignity of the Perſon on whom it is inflicted. 

Lr us lay all theſe Things together then and conſider, that if in the meri- 
torious Obedience of the Bleſſed Jeſus, whereby he fulfill'd the whole Law in 
our ſtead, if the giving himſelf up unto Death as our Ranſom and Sacritice of 
Atonement, if either in the Innocence, or Greatneſs of our Dying Saviour, or 
in the Smartneſs and Severity of his dolorous Paſſion; if in any, or all of theſe 
together, conſider'd as Reaſons and Conditions of pardoning Sinners, we ſee 
more plainly the Honour of God diſplay'd, the Harmony of Divine Perfections 
aſſerted, Juſtice and Mercy reconcil'd, the Wiſdom of his Government vindi- 
cated, Sin ſo remarkably puniſh'd, that the Authority of God's Laws is there- 
by maintain'd, and all this more Gloriouſly, and in a more Eminent manner 
than can be in a meer Arbitrary Remiſſion, or in Repentance alone: This is 
all that I now contend for. For this is enough to demonſtrate, that there is 
nothing in this Diſpenſation either Mean or Trifling; nothing either unworthy 
of God, or unreaſonable in itſelf, or unfit to be credited when deliver'd in a 
Divine and well atteſted Revelation. 5g 

AND yet, to ſhew you farther the Glory of God, his Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, and Righteouſneſs in this our Chriſtian Redemption, let us conſider again, 

4. THAT there is another Thing conſequent upon our Saviour's Paſſion, 
| that adds much to the Merit of it, and has no ſmall Influence to ſet forth the 
) = Rightcouſneſs of God in our Salvation, And that is, that he not only ſuffer'd, 
= but he alſo conquer'd Death for us. And let this be remembred as the 


III. Turo great and wonderful Performance of our Redeemer in our Na- Hui 
ture and our Stead, That he not only liv'd in an entire Obedience, and ful- 44 Tri- 
fill'd the whole Righteouſneſs of that Law from which Adam fell by Tranſ- _ 
greſſion, and gave up his Life, and ſuffer'd Death as the Atonement and Pro- 

| Kkkkk pitiation 
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Toxxtn. pitiation for our Sins; but he has alſo conquer'd Death, and him that had the 
9 Power of Death, by his Reſurrection from the Dead. This he did, as in our 
| Nature, in our Stead, in our Behalf, ſo unſpeakably to our Advantage in that 
the Conqueſt that he thus gain'd over Death and Hell by his riſing from the 
Grave, may very properly be call'd the Victory and Conqueſt of Human Na- 
ture, It is as much, and as truly, and as righteouſly ſo, as the Sin and Apoſ- 
tacy of Adam could be the Sin and Apoſtacy of Human Nature. And there- 
fore there is as much Reaſon, and as much Equity and Juſtice that all Man- 
kind ſhould be reſtor'd to Life by the meritorious Paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
Son of God, in our Nature, and the Conqueſt over Death which he has ob- 
tain'd as our ſecond Adam, our Covenant Repreſentator by his Reſurrection, 
as that the Diſobedience of the firſt Adam ſhould involve his whole Poſterity in 
the guilt of Sin, and bring us all under the Sentence of Death and Condem- 
nation. The whole Reaſon and Righteouſneſs of the firſt Diſpenſation was 
founded in our Relation to Adam as our Father, and as we are his Poſterit 
deſcended from his Loins. And the ſecond Adam Jeſus Chriſt is, tho' not 
our Father, yet our Brother, who took our Nature on hira, that he might 
accompliſh for us in it what the firſt Adam had covenanted, but not perform'd. 
And therefore, as in this Relation he not only Died for us, but alſo conquer'd 
Death, and roſe again in our Nature, and as our Redeemer, his Atonement 
and his Conqueſt may as reaſonably and as righteouſly be imputed to us, in 
order to our recovering an Eternal Life, as the Sin of Adam was imputed to 
our Condemnation. And this ſeems to be what St. Paul himſelf intended. 
when he tells us, Col. iii. 1. That we are r:/en with Chrift, as his Reſurrection 
is the Firſt-fruits and Pledge of that Victory over Death, and the Powers of 
Hell, which all Human Nature may obtain by him. 
AND here, methinks, we have again an undeniable Evidence of the Divine 
Nature of the Bleſſed Jeſus, the Eternal Son of God, our Saviour. He is, as 
Rom, i. 4- St, Paul truly teaches us, declar'd to be the Son of God with Power, according 
to the Spirit of Holineſs, by the Reſurrection from the Dead. And there is ſo 
much juſt Force and Truth in the Declaration, that nothing leſs than what is 
truly and eſſentially God, ſeems capable of ſo wonderful an Operation. If we 
were to ſuppoſe, what I do not know that it is impoſſible, I mean, that an 
Angel from Heaven ſhould take upon him the Nature and Fleſh of Man, and 
be Born of a Virgin in fome ſuch extraordinary and miraculous Way as Jeſus 
Chriſt was; yet, if we ſuppoſe again, that this Incarnate Angel ſhould lay 
down his Life and Die for us, I do not ſee that he could have any Natural 
Power any more than a Human Soul has to riſe again, He muſt rather in 
ſuch a Caſe, as dying Men now do, continue under the Power of Death, and 
in a laſting ſtate of Separation, 
To Preſerve, or to Reſtore a Mortal Body from Corruption; to Re-aſſume 
it, and to Animate it a ſecond time with a new Life, ſeems too difficult a 
Taſk for any created Spirit, and as impoſſible to a deceas'd Angel, as to the 
ſeparated Soul of a deceas'd Man. It is at leaſt fo far above all the known 
Powers of created Beings, and has ſuch an evident Appearance of exceeding al) 
the Capacity of Angels, that we have all the reaſon in the World, when wie 
contemplate the Operation, and compare it with the frequent and emphatic 
Titles of God ſo often given to Jeſus Chriſt in the New Teſtament; we have 
reaſon, I ſay, to take it in the higheſt and the nobleſt Senſe; in that the more 
of Real and Eſſential Divinity the Titles given him ſeem to bear, the more 
ſuitable they are to the aſtoniſhing Operations aſcrib'd to him, and particularly 
to his Reſurrection from the Dead. But to proceed, 
His Rela- 5. Laſtly, ANOTHER Thing that has its Influence to the Efficacy of Chriſt“ 
fi to ws Atonement, is, the Relation that he bears to us, not only as the Son of Man, 
of God. but alſo as he is the Son of God. That Son by whom God made the World, 
Heb. i. 2. and who on that account is juſtly call'd the Heir of all things, and the Firſi- 
Col. i. 15. born, or Lord of every Creature. So that when he came into the World, 
Joh. i. 11. ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, He came unto his own, and to Redeem and De- 
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liver his own from the Power and the Hand of our Enemy; to Redeem his TuaxEA. 
own Poſſeſſion, whom he had a Right in, and a Title to by Creation, and Se, VE 


whom he created for Happineſs, and in whoſe Innocency and Felicity he pro- 
poſed to have been Glorified. Theſe, I ſay, he came to Redeem from the 
Miſchiefs and Miſeries of that Apoſtacy whereby the Devil had endeavour'd to 
defeat his Expectations. In Conſideration of all which, the Deliverance and 
Reſtitution of Creatures whoſe Guilt has been ſo Atoned for, and whoſe Cala- 
mities have been ſo Conquer'd, becomes an Act both of Reaſon and Juſtice, 
not only to the miſerable Creatures ſo redeem'd, but alſo to the Redeemer; to 
him who has been both willing and able thus to ſatisfy for, and to aſſert his 
Right in his own Creatures, and to deliver and reaſſume them out of the De- 
ſtroyer's Hand into his own Juriſdiction and Poſſeſſion. * There is a great deal 
both of Reaſon and Juſtice, that he who had an Original Right over us by 
Creation, and had afterwards expiated our Apoſtacy by his Blood, purchas'd 
us by his Death, and conquer'd our Enemies by his Triumphant Reſurrection, 
ſhould have Power to deliver us from Death, to recover us once more to him- 
ſelf, and to reſtore us once again to our loſt Life and Immortality. This is 
not only to aſſert his Right, and to vindicate his Title to us, but which is yet 
more remarkable, it is to ſhew how he is yet able under all theſe Difficulties 
and Diſadvantages, to make all Things maugre all the Subtilty and Power of 
the Devil, to anſwer to the End of his Creation, and to miniſter to his own 
Everlaſting Honour and Glory. Which indeed 1s one certain Principle of all 
God's gracious Diſpenſations, that they may all miniſter to the Glory of his 
Eternal and ever Bleſſed Son: For , him, and by him, and thro' him, and for 
him, are all things, that in him ſhould all Fulneſs dwell. 

In one Word, when we contemplate Jeſus Chriſt in our Nature, fulfilling 
that Law to which the Promiſe of Eternal Lite was made, and making an 
Atonement, a ſufficient and ſatisfactory Atonement; for all the Offences com- 
mitted againſt it, conquering Death, which God had made the Wages and 
Puniſhment of Sin; and him hat had the power of Death, that is, the Devil; 
and in this Conqueſt aſſerting his own Right, and vindicating his own Domi- 
nion over, and Poſſeſſion of us; in theſe Things we ſee in ſome good meaſure 
the Redemption of Human Nature. We ſee Mankind, who by the Sin of 
Adam were involv'd in Guilt, and brought under the Sentence and the Power 
of Death, reſtor'd by Jeſus Chriſt in the very ſame Way unto the Favour of 
God and Eternal Life again. Not in an Arbitrary Way, and by an Arbitrary 
Power, that ſeems to break in upon the Harmony of the Divine Perfections, and 
is inconſiſtent with a Law of Righteouſneſs, but in a Way fo agreeably to the 
Rules and Methods, the Reaſons and Principles of Juſtice, the Obligation and 
Authority of God's firſt Ordinance and Original Decree, that in conſequence 
thercof, the Benefits of Chriſt's Sufferings and Performances may as righteouſly 
be imputed to us, and to our Advantage, as the Diſobedience of Adam was to 
our Condemnation. We ſee the juſt Efficacy and Influence of all this to our 
Pardon, and to the Recovery and Reſtitution of Human Nature fo very Rea- 
ſonable and Righteous, that, conſidering how we fell, it is now ſo far from 
being a Blemiſh to the Juſtice, or Wiſdom, or Goodneſs of Almighty God to 
pardon our Sins in ſuch a Way, that after all this it would rather be a Blemiſh 
to all his Attributes not to pardon us, at the leaſt fo far, as to deliver our faln 
Nature from the Miſeries that we were thus brought under, and to reſtore us 
to the Privileges and Bleflings which we thus loſt, and in the very ſame Way 
had been depriv'd of. And the making way for ſuch a Righteous Reconcilia- 
tion and Reſtitution, is what we call Expiation and Atonement. 


Axp ſeeing I am now mentioning the Great and Glorious Performances of 
our Dear Redeemer, in order to our Salvation, let me add, 


* Si enim qui fattus fuerat a Deo homo ut wiveret, leſus a Serpente qui depravaverat eum, Jam non reverteretur 


- rh fed in totum prgjectus effet morti; victus e it Deus, & ſuperaſſet Serpentis nequitia voluntatem Dei, 
ren, 33. a 
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IV. Laſtly, His Aſcenſion into Heaven, As God deſign'd us for Immor- 
tality there, ſo Chriſt not only Died and roſe again, but is alſo aſcended thi. 
ther, and there fits on the Right-hand of God, His Aſcenſion, according to 
the Scheme of this Divine Diſpenſation, ſeems as neceſſary to our Salvation there, 
as his Reſurrection from the Dead to deliver and reſcue us from the Grave. 
For as he is the Saviour of Mankind, and the Redeemer of Human Nature, in 
and by whom 1s all our Hope, and that too not in an Arbitrary Way, but 
reſulting from the Merits of hi RP and Performances in our behalf, 
there is no Admiſſion for us into any beneficial State or Condition, but what he 
muſt of Neceſſity enter into before us. No Atonement to be made for Sin, 
but what he makes in Human Nature. No Conqueſt over Death, but what he 
has made by his own Glorious Reſurrection. Nor any Entrance for Mankind 
into the Kingdom of Heaven above, but what he has firſt made by his own 
Aſcenſion thither in our Nature. This is indeed the Glorious Exaltation and 
Aſcenſion of Human Nature in the Perſon of our Bleſſed Redeemer. And in 
the Influence and Efficacy of this his glorious Exaltation to exalt us alſo, Chriſt 
declar'd that he went into Heaven to prepare a Place for us that we might be 
with him, that we might Rejoice and be Happy with him. To this end there 
he makes Interceſſion for us, pleading the meritorious Expiation of his Death; 
from thence he adminiſters his Grace, and there he exerciſes his Dominion and 
Power in the Protection and Government of his Church. 

BuT then I muſt here obſerve, that as it was not from a Celeſtial, but from 
an Earthly Paradiſe, that Mankind fell in Adam; fo the Benefit of this his Ex- 
altation is not ſo abſolutely and univerſally communicated as the other Privileges 
and Advantages are. So far as we ſuffer'd by Adam's Sin, we do retrieve the Miſ- 
chiefs by the Performances of Jeſus Chriſt. And accordingly the great Ad- 
vantage that we abſolutely, and certainly, and unconditionally receive by our 


Redemption, is, a Deliverance from Death, and our being reſtor'd to an Eter- 


nal and Immortal Continuance in Life. For which Reaſon I call'd it, and I 
think moſt properly, the Redemption of Human Nature; in that, as it thus 
far chiefly reſpects the Recovery of our Life loſt by Adam's Sin, by a perpetual 
Re-union of Soul and Body; fo it is thus far Abſolute and Univerſal, it belongs 
to us all, as Men; and every Body, as certainly as we are Born of Adam, and 
Die by his Diſobedience, ſhall be reſtor'd to Life again by the Reſurrection of 
Chriſt from the Dead. But then, as all that Miſery that we were to expect in a 
State of Death was from our own Actual Iniquities and Perſonal Offences ; ſo, 
whether that Future and Endleſs Life to which we ſhall be rais'd by Jeſus Chriſt, 
ſhall be a Life of Happineſs in Heaven, where Chriſt is gone before ; or a Life 
of Miſery and Torments in Hell and the Chambers of Darkneſs : This is not 
Abſolute, nor Univerſal, but Conditional, and muſt depend on our New Cove- 
nant with God in our Redeemer, and on the Care which we ſhall take to anſwer 


the Ends, and Purpoſes, and Obligations of that. This indeed 1s what we 
are next to ſpeak to, vis. | 
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HE Second Part of this Great and Glorious Work, the Redemp- Tua xxx. 
tion of our Perſons ; and this by making Proviſion not only for Sm. VII. 
a Perpetual, but alſo for a Happy Duration, for our Felicity The Ne. 
as well as our Immortality, that we may be bleſſed to all Eter- —_ Men 
nity. And this, we have ſeen already, does not abſolutely, and immediately, Por 7 
and inconditionally reſult from the Sufferings of our Saviour, and the complete Grace t 
Satisfaction and Expiation that he has made by his Death; but muſt be expected - gag 
and obtain'd by that new Covenant of Grace which he has kindly made with 

us in his Blood, and eſtabliſh'd upon the Merit of his Satisfaction and Atone- 


ment, 


I x treating therefore on this Subject, I ſhall, 


II. 7 


I. SpA two or three Words in general, concerning the Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs of God to Mankind, in dealing with us by Covenants and Stipulations. 


II. Sun, the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of a new Covenant on this parti- 
cular Occaſion. And then from hence deſcend 


III. La/tly, To a more particular View of the Nature and Excellency of 


this our Chriſtian Covenant in both its Conditions and Advantages, its Obliga- 


tions and Duties, its Puniſhments and Rewards. 


T. As to the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God in dealing with Mankind by The Aa- 
Covenants, it is very great in ſeveral Reſpects. It not only helps to inſtruct r 


* | being under 
our Minds, and inform our Underſtandings, and to regulate our Notions and Covenane 


Appreheniions of God, but thereby alſo adminiſters great Comfort, and good , G. 
\fiurance and Confidence with him, and is of very great uſe to keep us from 
the two dangerous Extremes of Preſamption on the one hand, and Deſpair on 
U:e viher, For let Mens natural Notions of Him be never ſo bright, never ſo 
weil rectity'd by improv'd Reaſon, and their Knowledge of his Divine Attributes 
never ſo great, yet fill their Expectations from him, and their Hope towards 
Lim will riſe and fall, according to the Diſpoſition and Temper of their own 
Xs, The Jolly, and the Gay, and the Sanguine, will alway be full of 
Lope, and big with Expectations from his Goodneſs, and Clemency, and Mer- 
cy, perhaps beyond Reaſon, and ſo far without Fear or Dread, as to have no 
due regard to his impartial Juftice, and the tremendous Severity of his Ven- 
Scancc and Indignation, And by this means they preſume themſelves to be 
very Innocent and very Safe, when they are very Criminal and in mighty Dan- 
ger, On the other hand, the Melancholy and Dejected Spirit, and eſpecially 
when mov'd with the black Proſpe& of his paſt Miſcarriages and Offences, is 
way Doubtſul, and Jealous above meaſure, ſinks even into Deſpair, and is 
Vor, II. l without 
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Tun xx. Without Hope, and without Conſolation. In both which Caſes, it is very diffi- 


Serm. VII. cult to adminiſter the proper Remedy, while it cannot be certainly known how 
fr God will or will not forgive. There is nothing therefore more uſeful to 


Correct both theſe Extremes, and to prevent the Danger of em, than our being 
under a khown and Expreſs Covenant with God. By the ſtated Conditions of 
which the vain preſumptuous Sinner may ſee the Folly and Danger of expecting 
more Mercy — gentler Uſage, than what God has ſtipulated with him in his 
Word; and of hoping beyond all the ſolemn Conditions and Declarations of his 
Covenant. And the deſponding Sinner on the other hand, may with equal 
Plainneſs ſee the unfeaſonable Folly of diſtruſting God's Goodneſs where he has 
promis'd Favour and Mercy; and of doubting, when the God of Truth, who 
cannot Lye nor deceive us, has engag'd his Word and Honour for our Security 
and our Conſolation. | | | 

AND if there were no other Benefit and Advantage than this, this alone ſhews 
the Reaſonableneſs, and Neceſſity, and great Advantage of Divine Revelation; 
in that as nothing is more uſeful and beneficial to all Mankind in both thoſe Re- 
ſpects than an expreſs Stipulation and Covenant, ſo we know there can be no 
een without a Divine Revelation. But all this by the way. 


The Neceſ- = II. Tur ſecond Thing to be conſider' d under this Head, is, the Reaſonable- 


2 


neſs and Neceſſity of a new Covenant, and of ſuch a one as God has made with 
us all in Jeſus Chriſt, And here I muſt argue as St. Paul has done in a Parallel 


. Cale: If the old one had been ſufficient, no new one had been made: If the 


old one would equally have anſwer'd the Deſigns and Purpoſes of God, and 
have been equally Comfortable and Profitable to Men, without all queſtion Sal- 
vation ſhould have been by that alone, and a new one had not been neceſſary. 
hut as the Condition of the firſt Covenant ran upon an abſolute and entire 
Obedience, without any manner of allowance for Tranſgreſſions or Offences : 
This however reaſonable and agreeable to the completer Faculties and Powers, 
and to the greater Strength with which Man was originally Created, is yet al- 
together impracticable in this our Faln, Frail, Corrupt and Degenerate State. 
Abſolute Righteouſneſs, and ſpotleſs Innocence is now altogether impoſſible for 
us. And therefore it had been a moſt ſevere and hard Thing upon us, to have 
deliver'd us from a State of Death, and to have put us upon a new Trial, and 
yet not to have made a new Covenant with us, and to have mitigated the ri- 
gorous Conditions of the old one, agreeably to our many Weakneſſes and In- 
firmities. To have bound us ſtill to the abſolute and unblemiſh'd Righteouſneſs 
of the firſt Law, muſt neceſſarily have. requir'd that we ſhould alſo be reſtor'd 
to the Original Strength and Spiritual Power which were given us at our firſt 
Creation, and when we were firſt thus oblig d. Tis this alone could make ſuch 


Obedience poſſible for us, without which it were Cruelty, not Kindneſs, and 


inſulting our Infirmities rather than ſhewing Compaſſion to our Miſery to pro- 
pound any ſuch Thing to us, or expect it from us. 

Bu T ſuppoſe all this too had been done; what then? Why the Conſequence 
of it had been this, That the ſame Covenant, with the ſame Conditions in it- 
ſelf, and the ſame Capacities in Man, muſt in Reaſon and Righteouſneſs have 
had the ſame Puniſhments annext, and the ſame Miſchiefs and Miſeries upon 
our Tranſgreſſion and Violation of it. So that while in ſuch a Caſe we were 
{ſtill in a State of Trial, we could enjoy the Benefit of ſuch Redemption no 
longer than we continu'd in an abſolutely perfect and ſinleſs Obedience, with- 
out any the leaſt Failure or Offence. In ſuch a Caſe the firſt Fault would bring 
us back again into that very State of Death and Miſery from which we had been 
redeem'd by Jeſus Chriſt; and we ſhould then want again another Saviour, 
another Redeemer to make our Peace. Each Man's firſt Tranſgreſſion and Diſ- 
obedience would put him again into a State of Sin, and Death, and Miſery, 
and call for another Son of God to come down from Heaven to make a ſecond 
Expiation and Reconciliation for him. And at this rate, as every Man is now 


to be anſwerable only for himſelf, according to that Covenant, I do not know 


1 | but 
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but that as many Sinners as there ſhould be thus found in the World, there Tur «us. 
would be wanting alſo as many Saviours to redeem 'em. For the ſame Cove. Seim. VII. 
nant eſtabliſh'd upon the ſame Conditions, would neceſſarily call for the ſame EY 
Puniſhment to be inflicted, and every Return into the ſame Miſery want a 
new Redemption and Expiation. : 

THERE is therefore, I ſay, nothing more agreeable to the wiſe Purpoſes and 
Deſigns of Almighty God for the Happineſs of Men ; nothing more beneficial 
and neceſſary for them, in order to their more eaſy and ſure Attainment of Sal- 
vation, than a new Covenant eſtabliſh'd on more gracious and favourable Con- 
ditions. And this, not by ſuperſeding the Reaſons, and wholly abrogating the 
Principles and Obligations of the firſt; for this has not been done, as I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter; but by ſo far mitigating the Conditions of it, as that it may the 
better be accommodated to the Weakneſs and Infirmities, the Corruption and 
Degeneracy of our Faln Apoſtate State, This is indeed what Chriſt has done ; 
and in regard to his kind and favourable Condeſcenſion in it, it is, and with 
the greateſt Reaſon and Propriety, ftyl'd a Covenant of Grace. And with how 
much Reaſon and Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs he has done this, will 
be ſeen by proceeding, 


III. To a ſerious View of it. 

1/t. IN its Conditions. 

2dly. IN its Promiſes and Advantages. As to all which I have no more to 
do than to ſhew, That there is nothing unreaſonable in its Conditions ; nothin 
in its Rewards, but what is Righteous with reſpect to God, as well as Benefi- 
cial unto Men. | 

Ig. As to its Conditions they may in general be comprehended under theſe 
two Expreſſions, Faith and Repentance. Which, I think, when fatrly inter- 
preted, will include in 'em all other Duties whatſoever that are requir'd from a 
Chriſtian by the Goſpel. To theſe the Promiſes of Mercy and Pardon and E- 
verlaſting Salvation are made; and I think, that there is nothing Unreaſonable 
or Unrighteous in all this. For, | 

1. As to Faith, it has indeed a peculiar Reſpect to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as Faith a re. 
the only begotten Son of God, and the Redeemer and Saviour of Mankind, in {> 
whom, and in whom alone, we have Remiſhon of Sins, and a Promiſe of Sal- 3 
vation thro' the Atonement of his Blood. This is that Belief in the Son of *. 
God, to which, and eſpecially when the Sincerity of it is atteſted by that other 
Part a true Repentance, both theſe ſolemn Declarations of our Saviour are to 
be apply d: God /o loved the World, that he gave his only begotten Son, that Joh. ii. 10 
whoſoever believeth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have Everlaſting Life. And 
again, He that believeth and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; but he that believeth Mar. xvi. 
not, ſhall be damned. The Reaſonableneſs of which Law will be very plain, “ 
when it ſhall be conſider'd, That as in Natural Religion, He that cometh unto Heb. xi. 6. 
God, muft believe that he is, and that he is a Rewarder of them that diligently 


ſeek him; and muſt have that his Belief as the Principle of his Worſhip and 


Devotion ; ſo here alſo, he that cometh unto Chriſt, or unto God by Chriſt, 
for the Pardon of Sin, and the Salvation of his Soul, muſt believe in Jeſus as the 
Saviour of the World, and make that his Faith the Principle of all his Hope, 
and of all his Devotion to, and of all his Expectations from him. God muſt 
either be ſuppos'd to exhibit this Salvation blindly, and promiſcuouſly;and with- 
out diſtinction to all Men, and without any religious Conditions at all; and this 
is in other Words but that very Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sin, which deſtroys the 
Neceſſity of Redemption, and for many Reaſons is neceffarily to be exploded ; 
or elſe 1t muſt be expected as a Favour and a Bleſſing to be obtain'd by Prayers 
and Supplications, as all Bleſſings are from God, and upon the Condition alſo 
of a true Repentance. Now as this latter Way is, without Diſpute, the more 
agreeable to, and the more worthy of him; ſo I cannot ſee but that Faith is 
as neceflary and fundamental a Principle for a Chriſtian that would hope for 
Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt, as the Belief of a God can be in Natural Religion. In 


ſhort, 


4.08 The Wiſdom of Goo, 
ru antun., ſhort, Hope and Expectation founded upon our Faith, muſt be the Foundation 
oy We II. of Religion in em both. And therefore if the Chriſtian Doctrine of our Re- 

demption and Salvation be confeſs d true and worthy of our Acceptation, it can- 
not but be both Reaſonable and Neceſſary, that Faith in Chriſt ſhould be made 
one of the indiſpenſable Conditions of obtaining it. Neceſſary, Firſt for the 
Glory of our Redeemer, that all Men in a deep and ſerious Senſe of his wonder- 
oh. v. 23. ful Condeſcenſion ſhould, according to God's Decree, Honour the Son as th 
Honour the Father : And Neceflary alſo in regard to the Good of Men, that 
they may be led by this Goodneſs to come unto God by him, by whom alone 
they can be ſav'd; and in the inconteſtable Truth and Divine Authority of his 
Religion, ſee the Neceſſity of that univerſal Holineſs and faithful Obedience 
which are recommended in it. And this is indeed what the Goſpel means by 
Faith, when the Promiſe of Eternal Life is made to it. 
7;,Juſlice Ap however ſevere the Sentence of Damnation to Unbelief may ſeem, yet 
„% that alſo, is, I think, ſufficiently to be juſtify'd, when we conſider that the 
55 1c Unbeliever here ſpoken of, is, not he who never heard, but he who havin 
elif. heard refuſes to believe the Goſpel, And that there are, as indeed in my O- 
pinion there are, ſuch ſtrong, and clear, and certain convincing Evidences of 
the Truth of the whole Chriſtian Religion, that the Atheiſt may as reaſonably 
excuſe his Atheiſm, and Diſbelief of one God, and with as good and as juſt 
Pretences, as the Deiſt can his Diſbelief of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Repentexce 2, THE ſecond general Condition of our Chriſtian Covenant, is Repentance. 
3 By which I mean ſuch a hearty and ſincere Sorrow for all the Evil we have 
A. done, as becomes the Principle of a better Converſation, and leads us, in every 
Inſtance, to do no more ſo Wickedly, but univerſally to do Good. And that 
God ſhould require this of us, and make this one of the indiſpenſable Condi- 
tions of all the Mercy that we hope to obtain by Jeſus Chriſt, no body ſure 
can wonder. And eſpecially when he ſhall reflect, That to do otherwiſe, in- 
ſtead of keeping up the Authority of God's firſt Law and Ordinance, of eſta- 
bliſhing Mankind in Happineſs on the condition of Holineſs, is at once ſo to 
abrogate and ſuperſede all the Obligations of it, as to leave Mankind at liberty 
to indulge themſelves in all the Lewdneſs, Senſuality, Corruption and Debau- 
chery, which either their own wicked Hearts and vile Aﬀections, or the Sub- 
tilty of the Devil could prompt them to. This, I fay, than which nothing 
can be more diſagreeable to a Pure and Holy God, muſt yet needs have been 
the Natural, Neceſſary and Inevitable Conſequence of not making a true and 
ſincere Repentance an indiſpenſable Duty, and a Condition abſolutely neceſſary 
to Salvation. 


— — — 


AxD therefore, tho' we are now faln into ſo Infirm, Corrupt and Degene- 


rate a State, that the abſolute Righteouſneſs which was originally requir'd, is 
become Impoſfible and Impracticable, yet ſuch as is in our Power, ſuch as our 
Apoſtate State will well admit of; to avoid Evil, and ſhun Temptations, and to 
do all the Good we can, and to return from Sin as ſoon as ever we become 
ſenſible of the Folly and Danger of it: This God could not but require, and 
has exacted, and does exact it from us with all the Strictneſs and unchangeable 
Reſolutions imaginable. And that he ſhould do fo, no body, I think, can 
complain. | | 

lia Re- IT may rather be made a Queſtion, how Repentance ſhould now be admit- 

, ted as the great Condition of our Salvation, more than it was before. And 


CONES ts be 


ited, When 'tis acknowledg'd, and pleaded, and defended, that this cannot expiate 


Sin, how comes it to be allow'd a ſufficient Condition of the ſecond Covenant? 
It was never thought ſufficient under the firſt, and it is ſtill as far from perfect 
Righteouſneſs and abſolute Innocence, as it was from the Beginning. And 
therefore if it was not ſufficiently conſiſtent with the Honour of God's Attri- 
butes and Divine Perfections, and with the Reaſon and Authority of his Laws, 
to make this the Condition of our Happineſs at our Creation ; how comes it to 


be ſo under our Covenant of Redemption, while the Reaſon and Authority of 
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jected by ſome; and altho the Deſign of this whole Diſcourſe has its Tenden- Toxxen, 
cy to the removing and anſwering ſuch Objections, yet to ſet this Matter in a 
clear and ſatisfactory Light at once, let theſe Three Things be conſider'd. 8 
Firſt, Tur Repentance is the moſt that this our Degenerate and Apoftate «*-49g 
State can now attain to. One of the great Reaſons given above of God's re- l. 
quiring at our Original Creation an Abſolute Obedience, even to a Perfection 
of Innocence and Righteouſneſs, was a regard to the complete Condition in 
Which Man was created. He was created with ſuch a Pure Heart, and ve 
right Mind; with ſuch a large Capacity and fulneſs of Strength to do God's 
Will, and ſo entirely without any Infection from Sin, that ſuch an Obedience 
in ſuch Circumſtances was eafie as well as reaſonable, and not attended with 
any Difficulties or Hardſhips ——But now our Caſe is alter'd, and we are all 
born in Sin, having our Nature both Corrupted and Infirm, and our Paſſions 
eager and jrregular, and our Affections and Defires vitiated and tainted with 
the poiſonous Infection of ſinful Pleaſures and ſinful Practices. By which 
means what before was eafie, is now become utterly impoſſible. So that we 
muſt be either reſtor'd in our ſecond Trial, and under our ſecond Covenant, to 
f the ſame large Meaſures of Strength and Spiritual Power that we were Parta- 
| kers of before our Fall, and that, if we ſhould fall again, would {till require a 
new Redemption, or elſe we muſt have the Condition of our new Covenant 
and Trial mitigated agreeably to the Capacities that we have of performing it; 
and have no more requir'd from us in a Frail and Mortal State, than what our 
Frail and Mortal Condition will admit. And Repentance is the only proper 
and ſuitable, becauſe the only poſſible Condition to an Infirm and Degenerate 
State, But, 
Secondly, Tris Repentance for Sin does not make a ſufficient Expiation for 
it; nor is it accepted on its own account, but, as we have ſeen already, for the 
ſake, and thro' the Merit and Mediation of Jeſus Chriſt. *"Tis in his Name, Luk. xxiv. 
that Repentance and Remiſſion of Sins are commanded to be preach d. And 47 
the Atonement is not made by our Contrition, but by his Blood which he has 
thed for our Expiation. For this Reaſon Chriſt himſelf calls it the Blood of the — 
New Teſtament, and St. Paul the Blood of the Covenant, and the Blood of the ri 2“ 
everlaſting Covenant. By all which ſeems to be meant, that the Death of 
: Chriſt, the Expiation of our Sins by his Blood, and his bearing the Puniſhment 
= of our Sins, in Vindication of his Father's Honour, and of the Character of his 
4 Holineſs and Juſtice, makes way for that exerciſe of Mercy which the Reaſons 
and Principles of the firſt Covenant could not otherwiſe admit of, And there- 
by becomes ſuch a Reaſon and Inducement to the Remiſſion of Sins, that Al- 
mighty God thro' the Merit of that Blood in which his Honour is conſulted, 
and the Glory of his ſacred Character kept up, ſtipulates and promiſes, and 
engages his Faith and Word for Pardon, and Peace, and Eternal Salvation to 
all them that truly Repent. So that it is the Death and Blood of Chriſt, that 
comes inſtead of, and anſwers the Ends and Reaſons of our Puniſhment; and 
A thereby makes that Pardon, on the Conditions of Repentance, both Reaſonable 
10 and Righteous, which otherwiſe had not been ſo; and that imperfect Service 
5 acceptable before God, to our Eternal Happineſs, which otherwiſe could not 
have avail'd to that End. But then I muſt add, 
Thiraly, and Laſihh, THAT in all this, not only the Reaſon and Principle, 
but the whole Authority of the firſt Original Law or Decree are till fo far 
kept up, that there is no Recovery, no not even by Jeſus Chriſt, of that Im- 
mortal Bliſs and Happineſs which we loſt by Sin, until we ſhall recover alſo by 
him that full Perfection of Righteouſneſs and Holineſs, by falling from which 
our Felicity was taken from us. Thus far therefore the Decree ſtill ſtands good, 
that ſo long as we continue in a Lapſed, tho' a Penitent State, we are only in a 
State of Trial, and not of Recompence. And as our Infirmities are great, ſo our 
Delights are, generally ſpeaking, as imperfe& as our Righteouſneſs. And as 
in the beſt of us there is an unhappy mixture of Wiſdom and Folly, of Inno- 
cency and Guilt, of Obedience and Tranſgreſſion, ſo in our Circumſtances 
M m m m m | here 
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Tones. here on Earth, there is commonly the like mixture of Comforts and Croſſes, 
Serm.Vil- of Delights and Troubles, of Pleaſures and of Grief, All our Enjoyments and 
Happineſs are allay'd with one kind of Sorrow or another, and chequer'd with 
ſuch Vexations and Diſappointments, that we are as far from being completely 
Happy, as we are from being completely Innocent, or Obedient. Nor ſhall 
we ever attain to an Abſolute Perfection of Immortal Bliſs, until we are by 
Jeſus Chriſt reſtor'd to a Capacity of complete and perfect Holineſs. ' £ 
Tuts therefore is what I cannot but mention, as a moſt wonderful and re- 
markable Inſtance both of the Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and Righteouſneſs of 
God, in the Proviſions made by our new Covenant of Grace. That altho' he 
has moſt mercifully, and with wonderful Condeſcenſion adapted the Condi- 
tions and Duties of our new Trial to the Infirmities and Incapacities of our 
Degenerate State, and made our weak and imperfect Services acceptable thro' 
the Merits of the Death of his Son, and the Power of his Mediation, yet he 
has even, all this notwithſtanding, ſo far kept up the Authority and Obliga- 
tion of his firſt Original Law, that ſtill Abſolute Righteouſneſs and Immortal 
Happineſs are inſeparable. And we ſhall never attain to the Fulneſs and Per- 
fection of the one, till we ſhall be alſo reſtor'd to a full Perfection of the other. 
And as without Holineſs no Man fhall fee the Lord, fo without being reſtor'd 
to the complete Degrees of that perfect Purity and Righteouſneſs which an 
Heavenly Life in the Preſence of God requires, we can never be allow'd to be 
Partakers of all that Joy and Bliſs which are attending upon the Preſence of 
our Great and Glorious God. —— As the one was by God's Original Decree 
ordain'd and appointed to be the Reward of the other, ſo they are ſtill kept fo 
inſeparable, that Miſery will be the conſtant Companion of Sin, and no true 
and perfect Felicity till we arrive at the happy Place, where our Spiritual Ca- 
pacities ſhall be recover'd in their full Meaſure, and our Obedience be made as 
Complete as the Glory and the Felicities that we ſhall enjoy. And this brings 
me from the Conditions to ſpeak, | 
The Bene- 2dly, Or the Promiſes and Advantages, the Privileges and Benefits of this 
een our ſecond Covenant. And here, paſſing by all that may be comprehended 
Covenant. under the Expreſſions of Adoption, and Sons of God, and Children of God, all 
the manifeſt Indications of the Divine Love, and Favour, and gracious Kind- 
neſs to us, in our Relation to, and Communion with him in his Worſhip, and 
in his Sacraments, and by the Miniſtry of his Church, and all that Protection, 
and all thoſe Temporal Bleſſings which we may reaſonably hope for and ex- 
pect under the Government of that Bleſſed Jeſus, whom God the Father has 
Act. ii. 36. made both Lord and King, and to whom he has committed all Power, and all 
Mat? Authority both in Heaven and on Earth, paſſing by all Titular Privileges and 
xxviii. 18. Honours, all external Evidences of Communion and Kindneſs, and all the 
Temporal Advantages and Benefits that may flow from them, as benign Influ- 
ences from the Head to the ſeveral Members of the Body, in order to our pre- 
ſent Peace and Conſolation ; I ſhall ſpeak only of theſe two great Privileges and 
Benefits of our Chriſtian Covenant, that reſpe& more immediately the Eternal 
Welfare and Happineſs of our Souls in the World to come. 
1. Tur Adminiſtration of Divine Grace here to enable us for, and aſſiſt us 
in thoſe Duties and Virtues which are indiſpenſably requir'd from us. And, 
2. THE Recompencing our Sincere, tho' Imperfect Endeavours in Obedience 
and Repentance with the Immortal and Everlaſting Glories of God's Heavenly 
Kingdom. 
Of Divine he Tuk Adminiſtration of Divine Grace to enable and aſſiſt us in doing 
race. Good, and practiſing the ſeveral Virtues and Duties of Religion. For, as by 
Adam's firſt Apoſtacy and Sin we loſt that Capacity for an Abſolute and Com- 
plete Obedience with which Mankind was at firſt endow'd, ſo this Corruption 
and Infirmity of our Nature are ſtill ſo much enlarg'd and encreas'd by evil 
Practices and evil Habits, that all Mankind groan under a ſenſe of it, tho' the 
Holy Scripture only does plainly and clearly account for the Reaſons and the 
Manner how this Evil came upon us. The New Teſtament more eſpecially 


does 
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does in almoſt a Thouſand Places and Expreſſions fo atteſt and declare our re- Toxxss. 
ceiving Help and Aſſiſtance from God, and by the Indwelling of his Spirit in ,I. 


all the good and religious Actions which we do, that to me, confeſs, no one 
Doctrine in our Divine Revelation is more plain, and certain, and inconteſtible, 
than the Neceſſity of the Divine Grace of God's Holy Spirit in order to a Holy 


Life. And I will add too, than the Readineſs of our gracious God fo give bis Luke xi. 
Holy Spirit to them that aſt it, and that I improve it well when it is commu- 13: 
nicated. Tis to the want of this that St. Paul tells us, The Good that we Rom. vii. 


would do, that we do not; and the Evil that we would not, that wwe do. Tis 
from the Abſolute Neceſſity of this, that the ſame Apoſtle tells us in the next 


19. 


Chapter, That if any Man have not the Spirit of God, he is none of his. And viii. 9. 


it is alſo from the Indwelling of this Divine Grace in all the true Children and 
Servants of God, that our Bodies are call'd the Temples of God, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt that 1s in us. oY 

AND I think that there can be nothing pleaded againſt all this, but that it's 
very agreeable both to the Wiſdom and the Goodneſs of Almighty God, and 
very much to the Benefit and Advantage of Mankind. 

WHAT more wonderful Inſtance can there be of Goodneſs, than to exhibit 
to us that Bleſſing and Favour by which we become capable of attaining Salva- 
tion, in performing the Conditions upon which alone that is promis'd to us, 
and without which it muſt become altogether impoſſible for us to be Happy? 


1 Cor. vi. 
19 


AND it cannot but be a wiſe Thing alſo in God to make us thus dependant 7% 4. 


on him, for one of the choiceſt Favours that he can beſtow. It muſt invite us 


Damages 


F depend- 


to frequent Prayers and conſtant Devotions; it muſt help to make us ſenſible of ing e God 


the Danger, and of the Miſchief of Sin, in rendring us unfit for, and uncapable 
of receiving ſo great a Bleſſing. And in the Conſequence of all this, it cannot 
but have its Influence and Efficacy to reſtrain us from Vice, as that which of 
all Things tends moſt inevitably and fatally to our everlaſting Ruin and De- 


for his 


Aſjiſtance. 


ſtruction. So that I think there is nothing that can ſo much as plauſibly be 


pleaded againſt this part of our Chriſtian Covenant, unleſs it ſhould be thought 
to charge the Impenitency of thoſe to whom Divine Grace is deny'd on God; 
and thereby ſeem inconſiſtent with the Liberty of our own Choice, in the 
Determination of our own Actions and Conditions, — But, when it ſhall be 
conſider'd again, that our good God kindly prevents us by his Grace, and ten- 
ders his Holy Spirit to all that are willing and ready to receive it; and never 
withdraws it, until it is neglected and abus'd; and alſo that in its Operation, it 
does not make us meer Paſſive Clock-work and Machines, but is ſuch a Con- 
current, Aſſiſting, Strengthening and Sanctifying Principle, as leaves us as much 
at Liberty in the Determination of our Actions, as Adam himſelf was before 


his Fall, all ſuch Objections muſt evidently appear of no Moment, and of no 


Force. And in all our Contemplations on this Subject, we ſhall have great 
cauſe to Bleſs and Praiſe the Goodneſs of our merciful God, who by the benign 
Influences of his Holy Spirit, thus leads, and guides, and directs us; ſtrengthens 
our Weakneſs, and ſanctifies our Corruption, till Religion, which was before a 
Burden, becomes moſt eaſie, and our Duty our Delight. This, I ſay, ſhould 
teach us to Bleſs and Praiſe the Goodneſs of our Heavenly Father, and more- 
over to Glorify the Eternal Son of God, and to Prize moſt highly the New 
Covenant in his Blood, by which, and by whom alone, ſuch an ineſtimable 


_ Favour and Bleſſing is promis'd and exhibited to us. | 


2. Taz ſecond great Advantage of this Covenant, is, the Recompence of Future 


Reward. That good and gracious God, who in Compaſſion to our Miſery, 
gave his Son to make an Expiation for our Sins by his moſt precious Blood, 
and gives the Sanctification of his Holy Spirit to enable us for good Works, 
has alſo committed the Judgment of all Mankind to that his Bleſſed Son and 
our Redeemer, and left the Rewarding both of our good and of our evil Actions 
unto him. And that Bleſſed Jeſus, who Died for us, and has made a new 
Covenant with us in his Blood, has by that new Covenant promis'd to, and 
ſtipulated with us, to reward our Faith in him, and our true Repentance and 


fincere 


Happine/5 


in Heaven 
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Tvxxts. ſincere Obedience towards God, however ſhort of our Original Perfection, 
"IP 2 with Everlaſting Life and Happineſs in the World to come. And then, and 
then alone, ſhall our Redemption be Complete, and our Salvation Perfect, 
when the ſame Jefus, who Died for us, and by his Dying has conquer'd Death, 
ſhall raiſe us all from the Grave now to Die again no more: But, as St. Peter 
expreſſes it, to be made Partakers of the Divine Nature; and as St. Paul, to 
Eph. iv. be reneuw'd in Knowledge, and in Righteouſneſs and true Holineſs, after the 
_ Image of him that created him. And in the larger Meaſures of that Divine 
Image which was firſt communicated at our Creation, and ſince our Fall is be- 
gun only by Divine Grace in this preſent Life, and ſhall at the laſt Reſurrection 
be made Complete, we ſhall be tranſlated into the Preſence and Kingdom of 
God, there to live, and reign, and rejoyce with him to all Eternity. Not to 
fall again by a fecond Apoſtacy, becauſe not put then into a feeond Trial, but 

| to partake of a Fulneſs of Joy, and of Rivers of Pleaſure for ever and ever. 
Confilts Ler it here be once again remark'd, that this is not carrying us to Heaven 
© i with the Frailties and Infirmities of an Apoſtate State about us; for even the 
ard lu. Expiation of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf would not admit, that © Fleſb and Blood ſhould 
55 thus inherit the Kingdom of God. But as the gracious and glorious Deftgn of 
Varus. God our Heavenly Father is, inſtead of that Earthly Paradiſe from which A. 
* 1 Cor. dam fell, to raiſe and exalt all his Children to a more Bleſſed and a Diviner 
*. 59. State in his own Prefence in Heaven, where Jeſus Chrift our Redeemer is now 
gone before, and ſitteth on high exalted on his Right-Hand, ſo accordingly one 
great part of our Reward and Recompence then and there will be, in having 
our Natures chang'd by the Power of God in our Reſurrection, and improy'd 
and refin'd, and ſpiritualiz d and exalted, and made more large and ample Par- 
takers of the Divine, Our Bodies ſhall be rais'd Spiritual Bodies, and admit 
ſuch Alterations as to their Temperament and Qualities, that in thoſe alone 
1 Cor. xv. Corruption may truly be faid to put on Incorruption, and that which is Mortal 
53 fo put on Immortality. And with ſuch advantageous Changes too in all the 
Powers and Faculties of our Minds and Souls, in the Brightneſs and Clearneſs 
of our Underſtandings, enrich'd with all the Treaſures of Divine Wiſdom and 
Knowledge, in ſanctifying our Paſſions and Aﬀections, in guiding and ſtrength- 
ening the Powers of our enfeebled and corrupted Wills, and in transforming 
the whole Man not only into that Divine Similitude and Image of God, after 
which we were originally created, but with ſuch peculiar Advantages as to all 
the Religious and Spiritual Capacities that may fit us for an Heavenly Life, that 
as Chriſt himſelf has declar'd, we ſhall become as the Angels of God. And 
therefore we very much miſtake, and think too meanly and defectively of our 
Future Felicity, when we conceit it to confiſt chiefly in our being tranſlated 
into Heaven above; in that whatever additional Advantages it may receive from 
the Glories of the Place, the Place and Abode of Angels, in the Preſence of our 
God, yet one great part of our Reward and of our Happineſs will confift in the 
2 and beneficial Change that will then be made in our ſelves, and in the 
aculties and Powers of Human Nature. And this I have all along hinted at, 
and now mention it again, as the great and wonderful Inftance of the Nighte- 
ouſneſs and Wiſdom, as well as of the Goodneſs of God. That tho' it is Re- 
warding an imperfect Service in us with everlaſting Glory and complete Felici- 
ty, yet it is ſo contriv'd, that not only our Sins are Aton'd for and Expiated, 
but our Nature alſo ſo chang'd and renew'd, that we are made capable of an 
Abfolute, Complete and Perfect Conformity to the whole Will of God, at the 
ſame time that we are admitted to this Happineſs; whereby the Original De- 
cree is fo far obſerv d, that perfect Righteoutneſs and perfect Felicity are ſtill 
infeparable. * A State of Sin is {till fuck an everlaſting Bar to the Enjoyment of 
it, that no Expiation of our Guilt will be ſaffictent to bring us to this ineſti- 
mable and unſpeakable Glory, unleſs we are alſo firft reſtor d to the loft Ad- 
vantages of the Divine Image in which we were at firft Created, When we 
were at firſt defign'd for a Bleſſed and Happy Immortality..— This therefore 
u perdideramus in Adam (i. e ) ſecundum imaginem Dei efſe, boc in Chriſto Feſu reciperimus, Iren. 3. T 
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is what we peculiarly obtain by Jeſus Chriſt in our new Covenant of Grace, Toxxrn. 
and thro' the Merits of his Death and Paſſion. That he not only raiſes us from Sen. III, 
the Dead, and brings us again to Life and Immortality, but with ſuch advan- 
tageous Changes in the Glories of our Reſurrection, as that in them we ſhall 

find the Good Uſe and careful Improvements of thoſe Meaſures of Divine Grace 

and Sanctification, which we receive in this preſent time of Trial, rewarded 

with ſuch larger Meaſures of Righteouſneſs, Wiſdom, Knowledge, Virtue, 
Goodneſs and Holineſs, as may fit us for the Participation of thoſe Pure, Di- 

vine, Spiritual Joys with which God has all along intended to Recompence the 
faithful and ſincere Obedience of Mankind. | 

THis is in ſhort the Sum and Subſtance of what is promis'd to us by Jeſus 
Chriſt in his Goſpel. In all which there is nothing, I think, that the greateſt 
Enemies of Chriſtianity can reaſonably object againſt. It's a Felicity very de- 
firable in itſelf, and what all Mankind would fo willingly be Partakers of, that 
no Man ever yet ſpake ſlightly or indifferently of it, but thoſe only who had 
no Hope that they ſhould ever attain to it. It 1s not given, as ſome would 
ſeem to look for it, of meer Arbitrary Dominion and Power, but ſo truly and 
properly in the way of Righteouſneſs, and as a Reward of Obedience and Re- 
pentance, that without a ſtrict regard to theſe Conditions, no Man whatſoever 
ſhall attain to it. Without Holineſs no Man ſhall ſee the Lord. 

Axp accordingly I muſt obſerve again, that the ſame Goſpel which thus Puma. 
tenders Mercy and Peace, Reconciliation and Eternal Life to the Faithful and 13 
the Penitent, denounces alſo Eternal Torments in Hell to the Vicious, and be 
Wicked, and Diſobedient. Nor is there any thing either Unreatonable or Un- . 
juſt in all this: It's all purſuant to God's Original Decree, and to the unchange- 
able Obligations and Authority of the firſt Covenant and Law, that a ſtate of 
Sin, and a ſtate of Immortal Happineſs, are incompatible. And as we have 
ſeen above, that this Original Ordinance and Decree having its Foundation in 
the Eternal Nature and Difference of Things, I mean of Good and Evil, and 
of their Relation unto God, He could not but in regard to his own Perfections 
eſtabliſh ſuch an Ordinance; ſo he can now no more ſuperſede the Obligations 
and Reaſons of it, and act contrary thereto, than he can deny himſelf, and 
ccaſe to be Holy, that is, ceaſe to be God. 

IT is Prepoſterous therefore, and highly Abſurd to complain of the Severity 
of ſuch Threatenings, and of ſuch a Sentence. Had they proceeded only from 
a Changeable Will and Arbitrary Power, there had then been Colour for ſuch 
Complaints. But when the whole Ordinance and Sanction with all its Fruits 
and Conſequences have their Foundation in the Eſſential Purity and Holineſs 
of God, to complain of Severity in ſuch a Caſe, is in effect to complain, be- 
cauſe God himſelf is Juſt and Holy, and becauſe he makes the Perfections of 
his Nature a Rule and a Guide to him in all his Actions and all his Diſpenſa- 
tions. And yet he could not be a Juſt, and a Pure, and a Holy God, if he 


did otherwiſe. 


Nor will the Eternity of the Torments threaten'd and to be endur'd, at all M., 20, 
help to make up the juſtice of the Complaint; in that the perpetual Duration 7” ***" 
of our State is not added to us as a Part of our Puniſhment, nor does it belong Ball be 
to us peculiarly as miſerable, but proceeds from our very Creation, and has its . 
Foundation in the Nature that we receive from God. God has made us Crea- 
tures, as to our Souls particularly, of an Immortal and Everlaſting Duration. 

And therefore tho' the Reſurrection from the Dead be indeed from and by Je- 
ſus Chriſt alone, yet this only alters the manner of our Continuance by a Re- 
union of Soul and Body, but in Truth and Reality adds not one Minute to our 
longer Exiſtence, If therefore God makes an Immortal Creature with a full 
Intention to be Glority'd in his Holineſs and in his Happineſs, and inſtead of 
this, that Immortal Creature will be Wicked, and by Wickedneſs muſt be 
Miſerable, to whom does he moſt owe the Eternity of his Torments, and 
where lies the Juſtice of his Complaint? God, it's true, made him Immortal 
but then he deſign'd him for a Bleſſed and Glorious Immortality, and put i 
Nnann | into 
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TurxE8-. into his Power to obtain it. And both theſe are certainly Acts of great Grace 
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and Goodneſs, But the Man makes himſelf Miſerable by being Wicked. And 
if an Immortal Creature throws himſelf by his Sins into a ſtate of Miſery, he 
muſt, without a Miracle, be Miſerable to all Eternity. But what has he then 
to complain of againſt his God? Was it a Fault to communicate to him a Be- 
ing by Nature Immortal? He, who thereby enjoys Immortal Bliſs, will never 
think ſo. Was it a Fault that God made his Happineſs to depend on his Obe- 
dience and Holineſs? This alſo had its Foundation in the Reaſon and Relation 
of 'Things. And having made him a free Agent, and with a Recompence ſuf- 
ficient amply to compenſate all his Pains and all his Care, there can be nothin 
Unreaſonable or Unrighteous in that. Or is it a Fault to execute his own Di- 
vine Ordinances and Sanctions, and that too, when founded on the Perfections 
of his Nature? No ſure: For where the Sanction is eternally and eſſentiall 
Righteous, the Execution of it muſt be ſo too. So that in a Word, the whole 
centers in this; God made Man a Creature by Nature Immortal and Everlaſt- 
ing, and with a Deſign that he ſhould be eternally Bleſſed, and Happy, and 
Glorious; but Man by his Perverſeneſs and impious Folly, in ſpite of all God's 
Righteous Care and kind Endeavours, makes himſelf Miſerable; and being an 
Immortal Creature, he thereby becomes Miſerable to all Eternity. His Im- 
mortality is in his Nature and Antecedent to his Puniſhment and Miſery. His 
Condemnation is only from his Sin. So that inſtead of complaining againſt 
the Severity of God, and charging him with Unrighteouſneſs on this account, 
the proper Reflection to be made, is on the incorrigible Folly, and obſtinate 
Hardineſs, and irreclaimable Corruption and Naughtineſs of wicked and un- 
godly Men, who in a monſtrous Fondneſs to the Pleaſures of Sin, and the 
Temptations of the World, will purchaſe em at fo very dear and extravagant 
a Rate; will for the ſake of ſuch fading and tranſitory Joys continue {till to be 
Wicked, altho' they muſt be Miſerable to all Eternity. 

AND now, as we have ſeen all along, an exact Harmony in all this Scheme, 
and a moſt accurate Accommodation of it to the eſtablith'd Rules of Righteouſ- 
neſs and Juſtice, I think I can have no more to do upon this Subject, but to 
cloſe all with remarking to you by way of Recapitulation, ſome of the ſingular 
and extraordinary Advantages to be obſerv'd in this way of ſaving Sinners, and 
making Mankind Happy, which cannot poſſibly be found in any other what- 
ſoever, that was ever yet pretended to. Advantages, which as they are much 
for the Glory of God, and the Honour of his Divine Attributes, ſo mult they 
in Conſequence of that, tend much to the Confirmation of our Faith, and en- 


gage us to the more firm and ftedfaſt Adherence to the Goſpel. And they 
are theſe. | | 
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SERMON VIII 


HE great and exact Agreement that in all this appears between Torn. 
Adam and Chriſt. Adam was the Covenant Head and Repre- 3 
ſentative of all Mankind, and ſo was Chriſt. The one was the / Pelari- 
common Father of us all, from whom we are defcended by % 
Generation: The other is our Brother, to whom we are us nearly allicd by his Chrij 25 
Participation of the fame common Nature with us thro' his myſterious Incar- 79v's he 
nation. The one under ſuch a Covenant and Stipulation with Almighty God, e 
in behalf not of himſelf alone, but of all his whole Poſterity, as that the Fruits 9 te 
and Influence of his Actions extend themſclves to all his Race. If he had kept e. 
himſelf Innocent and Pure, all Mankind had receiv'd the Benefit of it; and in 
his Immortality, all Mankind had been Immortal. But if he falls, all Man- 
kind fall with him; and in, and by his ſingle Diſobedience, all Mankind come 
under the Sentence and the Power of Death. The other has fo voluntarily put 
himſelf under the ſame Stipulation and Contract, as that the Advantages of his 
Performances may in a like manner extend to us. 
Tuus we have ſeen it was that the Sin of Adam became the Sin of Human 
Nature. 'Thus alſo the Obedience of Chriſt becomes the Obedience of Human 


Nature; and the Satisfaction and Atonement of Chriſt, the Satisfaction and 


Atonement of Human Nature. Thus alſo the Reſurrection of Chriſt from the 


Dead, and his glorious Victory and Triumph over Death, is the glorious Victo- 


ry and Triumph of Mankind over the Prince of Darknets, and all the Powers 
of Hell; whereby the Fall and the Recovery, the Guilt and the Righteoufneſs, 
the Mortality and the Everlaſting Life of Human Nature, have proceeded all 
along ſo entirely by the ſame Rules of Juſtice, and in a Method fo exactly 
Agreeable and Righteous, by the equal Influence of the ſeveral Actions and 
Performances of our Covenant Repreſentative and Head, that on theſe very 
Conſiderations St. Paul calls Jeſus Chriſt the laſt Adam, and Adam himfelf 1 
the Figure of him that was to come. | 5 . 

I MENTION this not only as a remarkable and eminent Inſtance of the 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and Juſtice, and Righteouſneſs of God in this great 
Myſterious Diſpenſation; but alſo as it is altogether impoſſible, that fo wonder- 
ful a Scheme, fo exactly and regularly laid, fo juſtly and completely fulfll'd, 
at fo vaſt a diſtance of Time, by Perſons of fo diſtinguiſhing a Character, in 
which all Things are fo accurately adapted, and correſpond ſo nicely with 
each other, ſhould come from any Hand, or any Head, from any Counſel, or 
any Power, but the Divine Counſel and Power of Almighty God; inſomuch 
that upon a ſerious View, and impartial Reflection on the whole together, one 
can hardly with for a better Evidence of the Truth and Divine Authority of 
the whole Chriſtian Goſpel, than to obſerve how all that Myſterious Redemp- 
tion reveal'd in it, has its Source from, and exactly correſponds with the three 


firſt Chapters of Gene/is. It ſtands all upon the Hiſtory there related, 


Cor. 


and the 
Promiſes 
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Promiſes there made, as upon a Rock, upon a firm and laſting Foundation 
that can never be mov'd. | 

AnD when in all our Argumentations on this Subject the Reſult is undenia- 
bly this, that the Whole muſt either be an impious Forgery, or a Truth re- 
veal'd from God, the utter Impoſſibility of Impoſture and Deceit demonſtrates 
that it muſt all be a Divine Contrivance and Diſpenſation of Almighty God 
our Heavenly Father. 

ALL Impoſtures and Deluſions, and all the deceitful Contrivances of wicked 
and ungodly Men, however aſſiſted by the Wiles of Satan, and the Inſtiga- 
tions of the Devil, muſt yet be all laid within the Compaſs of the Time and 
Age of the Contrivers of em, and without any conſiderable Retroſpect to the 
Tranſactions of the Times before em. Or whenever any thing of this kind is 
pretended to, it is with ſuch obvious Abſurdities, and ſo prepoſterous a Diſa- 
greement, that the groſs Deluſion is palpable and viſible to all Men. This is 
as evident as the Day itſelf in the Turkz/þ Religion, the only great ſucceſsful 
Impoſture of this kind that ever was in the World. The whole Scheme of all 
Mahomet's Atchievements and Performances is laid at Home, and both begins 
and ends with the Perſon that ſets up the Cheat. But the Caſe is quite other- 
wiſe in the great Myſterious Chriſtian Diſpenſation : The Foundation of which 
is laid in Adam, altho' not finiſh'd till about Four Thouſand Years after by 
Jeſus Chriſt. So that the vaſt diſtance of Time between the Beginning and 
the End of this regular Scheme, and moſt wonderful Contrivance, and eſpeci- 
ally when view'd with all its intermediate Predictions and Propheſies, Types 
and Figurative Repreſentations, which like a directing Hand point from the 
one to the other, and which as a continu'd Chain, have extended from firſt to 
laſt, and by which God prepar'd the Minds of Men for ſo ſtupendous a Myſte- 
ry, ſhews how impoſſible it is that it ſhould come from any other Hand, or 
from any other Power, than that of Him alone, who is the Firſt and the Laſt, 
the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End of all Things. And to 

retend that ſuch a Diſpenſation as this, is only Impoſture and Deluſion, is in 
effect to ſay, that Adam and Abraham, and Moſes and David, and the Pro- 
phets have all conſpir'd with Jobn Baptiſt, and Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
to impoſe a new Religion on the World. and I think, that nothing needs be 
added to ſet forth the ridiculous Abſurdity of the Pretence, and the obſtinate 
Impiety, as well as the invincible Folly of thoſe that make it. 

2. ANOTHER great Advantage in Chriſtianity is, that it ſhews us plainly 
that God does nothing Arbitrarily in the Buſineſs of our Salvation, but that all 
our Hopes and Fears, and all our Expectations from him, and eſpecially as to 
the World to come, are founded on Fixt, Eſtabliſh'd, Eternal and Unchange- 
able Rules of Righteouſneſs. And I ſcarce know any one Principle that is 
more to the Glory of God, and to the Honour of our Religion, more to the 
Encouragement and Conſolation of all good Men, and indeed that tends more 
to the Conviction and Reformation of the Wicked, than this of ours, when 
well conſider'd and rightly underſtood, For with how much Eagerneſs ſoever 
ſome Men may inſiſt on God's pardoning Sin, by a meer Deſpotick Power and 
Arbitrary Will, I have ſhewn at large “ above, that no ſuch Thing can poſſi- 
bly have place with God, unleſs we will allow not only Religion itſelf and all 
its Laws, but alſo the Salvation and Damnation of Men to be wholly and ſole- 
ly from a Principle of meer Arbitrary Power, rather than from any certain 
Principles of Eſſential Goodneſs, or any determinate Laws of Natural Juſtice. 
And how extravagant and uncomfortable an Opinion is this? 

Ir there be no determinate and unchangeable Principles of Goodneſs, no 
eſtabliſh'd Laws of Natural Juſtice and Righteouſneſs, according to which Al- 
mighty God adminiſters all his Providences, and contrives all his Diſpenſations; 
then we can never have any certain or uſeful Notions of his Juſtice and his 
Goodneſs. And tho' we call him a Righteous God, and are taught to believe, 
that there is none good but God; yet if there be no Real, and Eſſential, and 


Unchangeable Principles of Righteouſneſs and Goodneſs, we can never know 


what 
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what thoſe Expreſſions mean. At moſt, we can then mean no more by em Tvaxes, 


than this, that God does what he will; and what he thus wills and does, is Serm. III 


therefore Good, becauſe he wills and does it. And when we ſay that God can 
do no Evil, according to that Principle we can intend no more by it, than that 
every Thing which God does is therefore Good, becauſe done by him, be it 
never ſo Diſagreeable in it ſelf, never ſo Deplorable in its Conſequences. 

AND if this be allow'd, how very much does it Diminiſh and Blemiſh the 
Glory of his Character, by bringing his Goodneſs, Juſtice and Holineſs to no- 
thing? And they are but meer empty Names, if they have no Relation to the 
Nature of 'Things, nor any certain Signification. At this rate I muſt needs 
own indeed, that after all the ſeeming Solemnity of the Divine Laws and 
Sanctions, Promiſes and Threatenings, ſacred Covenants and Stipulations of 
Almighty God, he may yet, if he will, fo alter his Purpoſe, that the very 
worſt of Sinners, notwithſtanding all the ſeeming Severity of his Laws, may 
be ſav'd. And this, I confeſs, would be a very comfortable Principle to all 
wicked and ungodly Men; and, if it were true, would give 'em much greater 
Hope than what the Chriſtian Goſpel does allow of. But as this is the only 
Principle upon which an Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sins by a meer Exerciſe of 
Dominion and Power can have place, ſo the miſchievous Conſequences of all 
this ſhew how ridiculouſly Abſurd, and extravagantly Unreaſonable all ſuch 
Expectations are. 

For if you go thus far, the very ſame Principles muſt carry you farther; 
and with the fame Force of Truth and Reaſon will prove, that God might, if 
he would, have made Virtue Vice, and Vice Virtue; might have commanded 
us to Blaſpheme, rather than to Honour him; to be Cruel, and Senſual, and 
Deviliſh, inſtead of Merciful, Pure and Holy; and at the laſt, not only to fave 
from Deſtruction the Wicked, Impenitent, Profane, Senſual Sinner, but even 
to convey ſuch to the Glories of an Heavenly State, when the Meck, the Hum- 
ble, the Chaſt, the Pure, the Temperate ſhould be ſentenc'd to everlaſting 
Burnings with the Devil and his Angels. This, as ſtrangely Odd as it 
ſounds, and as Abſurd and as Diſagreeable as it ſeems to all our common Ideas 
of the Righteouſneſs, Goodneſs, Juſtice and Holineſs of God, muſt be allow'd 
the natural and inevitable Conſequence of ſuch a Principle. And all the Sal- 
vation and Damnation of Mankind muſt thus be reſolv'd into the meer Arhi- 
trary Will, and Pleaſure, and Power of God, it ſuch a Doctrine be admitted 
and ſet up. 

Noz will it at all avail to pretend that God exerciſes this his Power in par- 
doning the Penitent alone. For if the Difference between Good and Evil be 
not Real and Unchangeable, Repentance itſelf is as Indifferent as Arbitrary, 
and as changeable an Inſtitution as any of the reſt, and may as eaſily and with 
as much Reaſon be diſpens'd with and ſet aſide. And the Whole, both as to 
Virtue and Vice, as to Duty and Sin, as to Rewards and Puniſhments, as to 
the Salvation and Damnation of Mankind, reſolves itſelf into, and centers all 
in the changeable, uncertain, arbitrary Will of the Supreme, if there be not 
ſome certain, fixt, eternal and indiſpenſable Principles of Righteouſneſs and 
Juſtice, according to which God governs the World, and unchangeably be- 
ſtows both Rewards and Puniſhments. And according to ſuch Opinions 
and Notions, what ſhall we make of the Attributes of God? or what the 
certain Ground of our Fears, or Hope, or of any of our Expectations? 

Bor on the other hand, if Good and Evil are Things real, and fixt, and 
certain, as having an Eternal Foundation in the Nature of the unchangeable 
God, and in a certain Reſemblance of, or Relation to him, then the Reverſe 
of all theſe Things will be found fo plain and evident, that a meer Arbitrary 
Remiſſion of Sins cannot be poſſible. For the Conſequence of theſe Principles 
muſt be, that this Difference is the true Foundation and Reaſon of all his Laws, 
and the Rule of all his Diſpenſations. Thus he certainly forbids Sin, and 
puniſhes it, becauſe he hates it; and he therefore hates it, becauſe it's abſolutely 
diſagreeable and contrary to his Nature. He therefore commands and counte- 
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nances Virtue: He therefore bleſſes the Good, and promiſes to reward them 
becauſe he loves Virtue, as naturally agreeable and hugely delightful to him, 

AND in this Principle, when we ſay, that God is Good, and hateth Evi] 
every Body knows what we mean, Every Body knows we mean that God 

uides himſelf in all his Actions and Diſpenſations, according to the fixt Rules 
of Goodneſs, and the eſtabliſh'd Principles of Juſtice; the Notions and Idea's 
of which in our Minds, make up a very great part of the Divine Image and 
Similitude to God, after which we are ſaid at our firſt Creation to have been 
made. And that in any Action, or any Diſpenſation towards his Creatures, 
he can no more recede from theſe Reaſons, or act contrary to theſe Obligations, 
for ſo I muſt call the Principles of this Difference, than he can Die, or deny 
himſelf, or ceaſe to be what he is. Accordingly in theſe certain Rules and 
eſtabliſh'd Principles of Righteouſneſs, we ſee the Reaſonableneſs of God's 
Laws, and the Neceſſity of putting them in Execution. They are given and 
enacted, becauſe good; and they are obſerv'd and executed, becauſe neceſiary 
to God's Glory and to our Felicity. And this is the true Principle of all our 
Hopes and Fears, as it is the true Reaſon of all Puniſhments and Rewards, 
And in regard to theſe Laws and Rules, God will no more fave a Sinner in 
ſtate of Sin, than he will deſtroy a Righteous Man in his Innocence and Inte- 
grity. For theſe Reaſons he can no more deſtroy the Righteous with the Wick- 
ed, or by ſparing the impenitent Sinner make the Righteous to be as the Wicked, 
than he can make Light to be Darkneſs, and Darkneſs to be Light. 

Bu as the ſame God, who is the Fountain of all Goodnels, is alſo the 
Fountain of all true Felicity and Bliſs, there ſprings from hence ſuch an eter- 
nal and inſeparable Relation between Holineſs and Happineſs, between Sin 
and Miſery, that in the Nature of Things, as well as in the unchangeable De- 
crees of God, the Righteous ſhall be Happy, and the Wicked ſhall be Miſera- 


ble. Theſe are all of 'em plain, and certain, and neceſſary Conſequences. 


And as theſe are the Principles and Reaſons to an Holy God, of all his Di(- 


penſations, and of all his Judgments, ſo are they the true Grounds of all our 
Hope and Comfort, of all our Fears and Terrors. With a Holy God the Holy 
only can be Happy, the Wicked muſt be Miſerable. And as this is that Fun- 
damental Principle of Righteouſneſs, which has been ſhewn to be the true 
Foundation of all his Laws and Precepts, of all his Commands and Injunctions 
againſt Sin, ſo is it alſo ſuch an Eternal Rule, ſuch an unchangeable Guide 
and Standard in all his Judgments, that there can be no room to hope for 


Mercy and Pardon by the Exerciſe of a meer Arbitrary Power and Right, 


contrary to theſe Eternal Principles and Obligations. 

AND as the whole Scheme of our Chriſtian Redemption ſtands upon this 
Foot, is built upon this Ground, proceeds upon theſe very Principles, and is 
all intended only to adminiſter Grace, Mercy and Favour to Sinners in a way 
of Righteouſneſs, and on ſuch Conditions as may ſuit beſt with the Eternal 
Rules of Wiſdom, Juſtice, Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs, Holineſs and Truth; 
nothing in Nature can be more directly oppoſite to a meer Arbitrary Remiſſion 
by the Exerciſe of meer Arbitrary Power and Right. And therefore it was 
certainly without Thought, and with great Raſhneſs and Inconſideration, and 
from moſt powerful Prejudice and Diſaffection, that ſuch a Religion as this 
was repreſented as unreaſonable and unworthy cf Almighty God; in that no- 
thing can be more for his Glory, or a greater Honour to our Holy Profeſſion, 
nothing can more ſet forth his Excellencies, nothing can be more comfortable 
to all wiſe and good Men, or tend more naturally to the Conviction of the 
Wicked, than thus to find, even in the very Reaſons and Principles of out 
Redemption, that there is nothing Arbitrary in Chriſtianity : But that as all its 
Laws, Precepts and Commands are grounded on the Eternal Rules of Righte- 
ouſneſs and Goodnels, ſo are all its Promiſes and Threatnings, and all our Ex- 


| pectations from them; inſomuch that as no Man periſhes meerly becauſe God 


would have it ſo, but becauſe his own wilful Wickedneſs and Vice, in the 
Reaſon, Nature and Relation of Things, is an invincible Bar to his being Hap- 
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py; ſo on the other hand, no Man can reaſonably hope and expect to be ſav'd Ade 
by the meer Arbitrary Will and Power of the Supreme, contrary to the Eter- .= 
nal Laws and Principles of Righteouſneſs. And therefore, 

z. From hence alſo I muſt obſerve again, that on this very account the 7h Har- 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation better ſupports the Honour of God by conſulting and 523 = 
preſerving the Harmony of his Divine Attributes and Perfections, than any tributes ſet 
other Religion or Principle whatſoever. It exhibits Mercy and Pardon, and 7e 
Reconciliation, and Favour to Sinners to the greateſt Degree, and with the 3 
greateſt Conſolation imaginable, and yet in ſuch a Way, and on ſuch Condi- 
tions, as well conſiſt with the Honour of his Holineſs, the Juſtice of his Go- 
vernment, the ſacred Authority of his Laws againſt Sin, and the Glory of all 
his Divine Perfections. And, as I have already ſhewn at large, that the great 
Reaſon and Neceflity of an Atonement and Expiation proceeded wholly from 
this Contideration, That the Glory of God's Divine Attributes, and the Wiſ- 
dom and Juſtice of his Government might be conſulted by ſome tuch remark- 
able Punithment of Sin, as might be ſuthcient to attell his Abhorrence of it, 
and his juſt Diſpleaſure againit it; and which, I think, all the Witdom of 
Mankind cannot provide for in any other Way, or by any other Means ſo 
confpicuoufly, ſo advantageoully, as is done in that Expiation which the Goſ- 
pel ſets forth by the Blood of Chriſt; ſo I cannot but think it of the greateſt 
Moment and Importance both to the Honour of God, and the Good of Man- 
kind, that this Delightful, Harmonious Conſent of the Divine Attributes ſhould 
be continually and univerſally preſerv'd, and thine bright thro' all his Diſpen- 
lations. | | 

M form their Notions and Apprehenſions of God, according to the Diſ- 
coverics of this kind, that they are able to make. It is therefore to the Ad- 
vantage of his Character, that Mercy and Truth ſhould meet together, and Righ- 
teouſneſs and Peace be reconciled and united in all his Judgments and Dealings 
with us. It makes all our Expectations of Mercy the more reaſonable, the 
better grounded, and the more ſafely to be rely'd on, and with a juſter Confi- 
dence, when we find his Hatred and Abhorrence of Sin, his juſt Vengeance 
and Diſpleaſure againit it at the ſame time as viſible and diſtinguiſhing as his 
tender Mercy and Compaſſion to the Sinner. And both theſe are very re- 
markable in the bitter Paſſion of the Crucity'd Jeſus. 

Ir ever any one of the Divine Attributes ſhould be ſuppos'd to prevail a- 

gainſt, and to gain the Aſcendent over the reit, it would not only be a Blemiſh 
to the Glory of God, in whom all Perfections infinitely and equally dwell, 
but it muſt alſo have very miſchievous and fatal Influences upon Mankind. 
For inſtance, if we let our Thoughts dwell on his Infinite Mercy and Good- 
neſs, and do not balance our Expectations by our Apprehenſions of his Juſt and 
Rightcous Vengeance, it is almoſt impoſſible to expreſs into what heights of 
Vanity and Preſumption, miſtaken Confidence, and ill-grounded Hope Men 
will ran. They will live in the conitant and habitual Practice of the vileſt 
Sins, and yet at laſt expect to wipe off the Guilt of all, and to prevent the 
Danger, by a meer Lord have Mercy upon me at their Death. 

Ox the other hand, if we reflect on the Righteous Vengeance and ſevere 
Indignation of that tremendous God, whoſe Judgments are Terrible, and 
whoſe Diſpleaſure is as a Conſuming Fire; Good God! how muſt all the 
Nations of the Earth tremble, and be diſmay'd, to behold the Terrors of the 
Lord tet in array againſt them? And unleſs ſupported by ſome reaſonable and 
well-grounded Expectations of Mercy and Favour, how muſt they. in theſe 
teartul Apprehenſions of Divine Wrath, fink into the laſt Extremities of ſad 
Diſconſolation and black Deſpair? And under the juſt Terrors, and bitter Re- 
morſe of a guilty Conſcience for any heinous and flagitious Iniquity, ſuch as 
Murder, Adultery, Blaſphemy, or the like; it deſerves to be well conſider'd, 
what ſound Comfort our Modern Apoſtates with their Antichriſtian Notions 
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THEY will tell you, that * God's Mercy is ſufficient for his Fuſtice, and that 
he is as much inclin'd to Pity as to Puniſh. Well, be it ſo; but what do they 
mean, or what do they expect from all this? Do they mean, that God is en- 
tirely at Liberty whether he will puniſh Men for their Sins or no, and abſo- 
lutely free either to ſhew Mercy, or to execute Vengeance meerly of his Ar- 
bitrary Will and Pleaſure, without being determin'd by the Reaſon of Things, 
and the Merit of their Actions this way or that, let their Deteſtable, Enor- 
mous Abominations be never ſo great? This, I muſt beg leave to ſay, cannot 
be granted them. Such a Principle cannot conſiſt with the Holineſs, and 
Eſſential Righteouſneſs and Juſtice of Almighty God; nor be true, if there be 
any fixt and certain Principles of Virtue, Goodneſs and Holineſs in the World, 
For if there be ſuch, they muſt be the determinate Rules and Principles by 
which God directs himſelf in all his Counſels, Providences and Diſpenſations. 
The univerſal Righteouſneſs and Rectitude of the Divine Nature conſiſts in 
this very Thing; and he could not be a Juſt and an Holy God, if he did 
otherwiſe. | 

AND as we have ſeen that this is the true Ground and Principle of his Le- 
giſlature, of his Laws and his Promiſes, and of all his Denunciations againſt 
Sin; ſo conſequently the Puniſhment is as neceſſary as the Prohibition of it; 
and can no more in Righteouſneſs diſpenſe abſolutely with the one, than he 
was originally at Liberty not to have decreed the other: No more at Liberty, 
in regard to his Juſtice and Truth, abſolutely and entirely to ſuperſede all Pu- 
niſhment of Sin, than he was at firſt not to have made any Laws againſt it: 
For he governs us by the ſame Reaſons and Principles in both. And thus far 
I am ſure that the diſconſolate Sinner will meet with little Comfort, in re- 
marking that God's Mercy is ſufficient for his Fuftice. It can give no Ho 
of an univerfal, or inconditional Pardon, nor does it at all ſet forth either 7 
what Sins, or on what Conditions, Pardon and Mercy are to be expected. $9 
far from it, that indeed this their favourite Principle on which they would 
build their Hope, may be turn'd upon em, and falls with equal Force at leaſt 
the other way; and has as much Power to deſtroy, as to ſupport Men's Ex- 
pectations: For, if God's Mercy is ſufficient for his Fuſtice, ſo is his Fuſtice 


for his Mercy. And why ſhould he not then be as much inclin'd to Puniſh, 


Prov. xvi. 
4. 


as either to Pity or to Pardon? For let us conſider what are the moving Rea- 
ſons that ſeem to determine him either way. He pardons out of a tender Re- 
gard to the Miſeries, and Sufferings, and Sorrows of his Creatures: Of his ſin- 
ful Creatures, and out of Pity to the Unhappineſs which they have brought 
upon themſelves by their Sins. And he puniſhes out of his juſt Diſpleaſure at 
their Wickedneſs, and in a ſtrict Regard to Himſelf and his Honour, and the 
facred Authority of his Laws. His Mercy therefore, we ſee, proceeds from a 
Concernment for his Creatures, but his Vengeance from a Concernment for 
Himſelf and his own Glory. And which way now ſhall poor Mortals deter- 
mine their Expectations? When they conſider his Pity, it gives Hope; when 
they remember his Juſtice and tremendous Indignation, and theſe neceſſary to 
vindicate the Honour of his Perfections, it raiſes the utmoſt height of Terror, 


and it's well if it does not fink Men into the laſt Extremities of Deſpair. For 


altho* I cannot doubt but that God is always ready to ſhew as much Mercy to 
his Creatures as can be conſiſtent with his Honour, with the Righteouſneſs of 
his Government, and the univerſal Rectitude of his Nature, yet, when it comes 
to this unhappy Dilemma, that he muſt forego his Regard either to his Crea- 
tures, or to his own Glory and Perfections, we may certainly depend upon it, 
that he who made all Things for himſelf, will a& conſiſtently with himſelf, and 
in a juſt regard to his Glory, tho! all his Creatures periſh. So far then as the 
Mercy of God can appear confiſtent with his Wiſdom and Juſtice, and Truth 
and Holineſs, and with the ſacred Authority of his Laws, ſo far to be ſure it's 
not unreaſonable to expect it. But if we go beyond this, we break thro all 
Bounds and Limits, we run into the other Extreme, and we exalt our Expecta- 


tions from his Mercy to ſuch an extravagant Height, as to give Countenance 
| | to 
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to the vaineſt Preſumption of impenitent Sinners, and abſolutely to deſtroy the Toms. 
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Neceſſity of an Holy Life. ; 

AND altho' I know that Repentance is again here inſiſted on as ſufficient to 
ſolve the Difficulty, yet if we ſet aſide the Holy Scripture, the Promiſes there 
made, and the Reaſons and Principles there reveal'd, I may ſafely defy any 
Man alive, whatever may be his Wit and Judgment, and deep Penetration, 
to diſcover and ſet forth upon good and certain Grounds, what and whoſe 
thoſe Sins are that God will pardon, and upon what Degrees of Humiliation, 
and Sorrow, and Contrition he will vouchſafe his Mercy. It is, I think, on- 
ly the Evangelical Doctrine of a Crucify'd Jeſus, who by bearing the Puniſh- 
ment of our Sins, and ſuffering in our ſtead, and by fatisfying the Reaſons and 


Purpoſes of the Divine Juſtice and Vengeance, has conſulted the Honour of 


God, and kept up the ſacred Authority of his Laws, has alſo made that Mer- 


cy both Reaſonable, and Glorious, which otherwiſe had not been fo: And 
who, by a new Covenant in his Blood, has given us a Promiſe, and a full 
Aſſurance of Pardon to all Sins upon Repentance. Without which new Co- 
venant it would and muſt have puzzled the Wiſeſt, and the Greateſt, and the 
Beſt of Men, to have given great and habitual Sinners a good and certain Aſ- 
furance that Sorrow and Contrition would avail to their Everlaſting Happineſs. 
And after all their ſpecious Reaſonings and pretended Gueſſes, there would 
have been found Thouſands and Thouſands of Inſtances, in which Repentance 
alone without a Mediator, would have been no better thought of, than our 
Adverſaries themſelves pretend to think of it in David's Caſe. And whatever 
they could have ſaid from the tender Mercy of God to the Sufferings of his 
miſerable Creatures, which, Bleſſed be his Name, will admit of a great deal, 
yet any tolerable Senſe of his Natural Juſtice, and Efſential Holineſs, as the 
Foundation of his Laws, and the Principle of his Judgments, muſt leave every 
great and ſcandalous habitual Sinner, notwithſtanding all his deepeſt Contrition 
and penitential Sorrow, under very great Uncertainties, and jealous, anxious 
Fears, as to his Everlaſting Peace and Happineſs. 

LET vain Men therefore pretend what they will, it is owing to the Satis- 
faction of thy moſt precious Blood, O Blefſed Jeſus, and to the Puniſhment 
of our Sins in thy meritorious Death and Paſſion, by which the Honour of 
God is conſulted, and the Glory of his Character preſerv'd, that our Hope of 
Mercy, and Reconciliation, and Eternal Life, becomes reaſonable and well- 
grounded. And Men have ſo little Reaſon to accuſe this our Chriſtian Diſ- 
penſation as unworthy of God, or in any meaſure derogatory to his Glory on 
this account, that I do not know of any one Action, or Providence, or Contri- 
vance whatſoever, that I ever yet heard of, from the firſt Creation of the 
World, in which the Divine Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and Juſtice, and Mercy, 
and Truth, are ſo harmoniouſly united, and ſhine with ſo beautiful and advan- 
tageous a Luitre, as in this of the Salvation of Mankind by Jeſus Chriſt. I 
have been the longer upon this Head, in that it comes up ſo very cloſe to the 
main Objection brought againſt Chriſtianity from this Quarter, and eminently 
diſcovers the Glory of God, and ſome of the greateſt Excellencies of our Re- 


ligion, in thoſe very Inſtances in which its Adverſaries pretend to find the 
contrary. 


4. ANOTHER great Advantage in this Doctrine of our Redemption is, that C 


for the further Confirmation of our Hope, it gives us the greateſt Aſſurances 


imaginable of God's Love to us, and of his unfeigned Defire of our Happineſs great 
and Salvation that can poſſibly be had. What can be greater, than when we Zi 


were Slaves to Sin, and Children of Wrath, to receive us into Favour, to give 
us the Adoption of Sons, to make us the Children of God, and Heirs of the 
Kingdem of Heaven? What can be greater, than to deliver us from the Cham- 
bers of Death, and the Powers of Hell, and the barbarous Inſults of the Devil 
and his Infernal Fiends, and to bring us again into Fellowſhip and Commu- 
nion with God, and even to a Participation of his Divine and Holy Nature? 
And all thele Things the Goſpel promiſes as Privileges, and Benefits, and 
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1 that we receive here on Earth by the Redemption of Jeſus 
riſt. 

BuT the moſt wonderful and unparalell'd Indications of Divine Condeſcen- 
fion and Love, are ſeen in the Perſon by whom, and in the Means thro' which 
this Expiation of our Sins was made, and this Redemption wrought: When 
neither Men nor Angels could be capable of ſo great a Work; not Men, be- 
cauſe all included in a ſtate of Sin, and ſo unfit to become a Ranſom for Sin. 
ners; not Angels, as not able to conquer the Powers of Death and Hell. When 
none elſe was capable of accompliſhing ſo great a Work, and all Mankind 
muſt have periſh'd in their Sins for want of it, Almighty God, of the Greatneſs 
of his tender Pity and infinite Compaſſion, ſent down from Heaven his only 
begotten Son, the Son of his Love, the Heir of all things, the Brightneſs of 
his Father's Glory, and the expreſs Image of the Inviſible God, to be our Sa- 
viour. And is there nothing worthy of our Wonder, and our ſerious Contem- 
plation in all this? Is this a trifling and unreaſonable Diſpenſation? It cannot 
ſure be pretended unworthy of God, when it appears all along to have pro- 
ceeded wholly from a ſtrict Regard to his Honour in the Adminiſtration of his 
Mercy. And it cannot but be very agreeable to, and worthy of all Accepta- 
tion among Men, when it gives ſo inconteſtable an Indication of God's great 
Affection and loving Kindneſs to us. To come down from Heaven, and by a 
wonderful and myſterious Incarnation to live among us, was, as the firit, ſo 
one of the leaſt Inſtances of his great Condeſcenſion and Love. When thus 
Incarnate, to live among us a poor and a miſerable Life, in a mean Condition 
and low Eſtate, and of no Reputation, under a narrow and a ſcanty Fortune, 
in Infamy and Reproaches, being continually Scorn'd and Revil'd, Scandaliz'd 
and Blaſphem'd, Deſpis'd and ſet at nought among his Brethren: To be falſly 
Accus'd, maliciouſly Condemn'd, Spit upon, Buffetted, Crucify'd, and in 
one Word, to Die on the Croſs in all the Miſeries and Sorrows, in all the 
Anguiſh and Torments that ſo Vile and Infamous, ſo Barbarous and Cruel a 
Death could be attended with; and all this as the Puniſhment and Atonement 
of our Sins, and to make way by that Atonement for ſuch Exerciſe of his 
Mercy to us as he could not otherwiſe ſo Righteouſly have exhibited, nor we 
ſo reaſonably have accepted: This is what the New Teſtament deſervedly ſet: 
forth as a moſt ſingular and extraordinary Manifeſtation of the Goodneſs and 
Love of God to Mankind. God ſo loved the World, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but have Ever- 
laſting Life. Herein God commendeth his Love to us, in that when we were 
yet Sinners Chrift died for us. God, who is rich in Mercy, for the great Love 
wherewith he loved us, when wwe were dead in Sins, hath quickned us together 
with Chriſt. Hereby perceive we the Love of God, becauſe he laid down his 
Life for us. In this was manifeſted the Love of God to us, becauſe he ſent his 
only Begotten Son into the World, that we might live thro him. Here is Love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and ſent his Son to be the Propitia- 
lion for our Sins. And ſuch a Revelation, when ſtrongly atteſted, and won- 
derfully confirm'd by the beſt and moſt undeniable Evidence, can never ſure 
be unwelcome, or ungrateful to Mankind, and therefore ought not to be trifled 
with. And eſpecially when it ſhall be conſider'd, that even all this has been, 
and will be found little enough to give ſome Men a good Aſſurance, that the 
Greatneſs of their Sins ſhall certainly be forgiven them. In ſhort, this won- 
derful and myſterious Diſpenſation, which the profane Scorners, walking after 
their own Luſts, ſo reproachfully deſpiſe, as on the one hand it conſults the 
Honour of God, and is very much 0 the Praiſe of the Glory of his Grace, in 
ſetting forth his Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Juſtice, Truth, Holineſs and Mercy; 10 
is it on the other equally for the Benefit and Conſolation of Mankind, in ex- 
hibiting the plaineſt and moſt certain Demonſtrations of his unfeigned Love, 


and ſincere Deſires, and ſollicitous Endeavours for our Happineſs. But to 
conclude, 


5. Laſi ly, 
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5. Laſily, OUR Chriſtian Doctrine of Redemption by the Blood of Chriſt, a 
and of Pardon of Sin by his Mediation, as it has its Foundation in the eſtabliſh'd YG 
Principles of Natural Juſtice and Righteouſneſs, founded in the Nature ot = oy 
God, and in an eſſential Difference between Good and Evil, it muſt go farther 4% ; waa 
than any other Religion, or any other Principles can go, to convince Mankind my pro- 
of the fatal Influence of Sin, and of the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of true Repent- 20 na of 
ance, and of a Religious Holy Life. I do not ſpeak now, you ſee, only of Virtus. 
the Influence of its Promiſes and Threatenings, and the natural Tendency of 
its general Doctrines to perſwade Men to be Good and Virtuous. | The bring- 
ing Life and Immortality to Light by a clearer and fuller Revelation, by more 2 Tim. 
certain Proofs and Aflurances of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments '*: 
after Death: By the undoubted Certainty of a future Reſurrection from the 
Dead, built on the Certainty of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, and a Judgment 
to come, and to be executed by that ſame Jeſus who once came down to be 
our Saviour: By the gracious Promiſes of Everlaſting Bliſs and Glory in the 
Preſence of God, and in the Kingdom of Heaven, where all that are Good 
and Holy ſhall ſhine like the Sun in the Kingdom of the Father, have Everlaſt- Matt. xiii. 
ing Reſt and Peace, a Fulneſs of Joy, and Rivers of Pleaſure for evermore: Pfl. de. 
And again, by the dreadful Denunciation of everlaſting Burnings, and endleſs 11. 
Torments in Hell Fire, prepar'd for the Devil and his Angels, where the 
Wicked are to live for ever, and to Houl, and Lament, and Mourn, and be 
Afflicted even with very great Diſtreſs, during the long Continuance of an 
endleſs Eternity. In Conſideration of all which, St. Paul calls the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, the Power of God unto Salvation to every one that believeth, and in Rom.i.16. 
which reſpect the Chriſtian Religion is more Excellent, and has better Argu- 
ments, and a much greater Force than any other in the World beſides, to en- 
gage Men to be Good. | 

Bur this, I ſay, however Great, and Valuable, and Extraordinary, is not 
all that I here aim at. I more particularly intend at preſent, the Influence EG 
which the Doctrine of our Redemption by the Blood of Chriſt, and the Eter- 7 
nal Principles of Righteouſneſs on which 'tis founded, has, to confirm all the f o Ke. 
Promiſes and Threatenings of the Goſpel, to ſettle our Apprehenſions and Ex- & fte. 
pectations according to them; and above all other Things whatſoever, to con- 
vince us of the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of ſuch an Holy Life, as is preach'd 
from it. And this will be ſeen in ſome good meaſure from that one ſingle 
Principle which I mention'd in the beginning as naturally reſulting from God's 
Original Decree, and which was indeed the firſt Help to us in diſcovering 
the abſolute and indiſpenſable Neceſſity of our Redemption: I mean this, that 
a State of Sin, and a State of Happineſs and Immortality are utterly incom- 
patible. | 

Tux Neceſſity of our Redemption, and the want of a Saviour, I have all 
along ſhewn you, proceeds trom this one plain and certain Principle. And all 
the Aim and End of Chriſt's Mediation and Atonement, is only to deliver us 
from a State of Sin, and to reſtore us to a State of Righteouſneſs, in a method 
of Juſtice, and in a way agrecable to the Truth and Holineſs, and other glori- 
ous Perfections of our God, that we might thereby become capable of Happi- 
neſs and Immortality. So that no one Principle can more plainly demonſtrate 

the inevitable Danger and Miſery of a finful State, and the abſolute Neceſſity 
of Holineſs to the Complete and Eternal Felicity of Mankind. : 

Nor to the Doctrine of an Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sins, which ſome Men „„ . 
ſo zealouſly contend for: For where the whole depends, not on the determi- Priv/ihles 
nate Reaſon of Things, nor on any unchangeable Principles of Natural Righ- 9 Deli 
teouſneſs and Goodnels, but only on the meer Arbitrary Will and changeable 
Pleaſure of the Supreme, there is no neceſſary Regard to be had to the Actions 
of Men, but as his Will makes the Law, ſo his Law and Determination either 
way makes the Reaſon. And thus indeed that may be Reaſonable and Righ- 
teous to Day which will not be ſo to Morrow, if he who to Day makes a 
Law, a Covenant, an Ordinance or a Decree, to Morrow ſhall think fit to 
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Ju N repeal and ſuperſede it. At this rate there can be no fixt and certain Princi- 

CERT ples of Man's being either Happy or Miſerable, but all depends only on the 
uncertain, unknown, and undetermin'd Will of the Supreme. Where he 
will recede from his Right, Men may be Happy; and where he will not, 
they muſt be Miſerable, let the Actions of Men be what they will, Good or 
Bad. 

AND where then is the Neceflity of an Holy Life, or how can any ſuch 
Neceſſity be prov'd? According to theſe Mens Notions, it can be neither Un- 
reaſonable nor Unrighteous to pardon the worſt of Sins, and the vileſt of Sin- 
ners, and that too without any manner of Relenting or Contrition, any peni- 
tential Sorrow or Humiliation : For his Will muſt be Abſolute, and his Domi- 
nion Incontrollable. But then what does it fignify how any Man lives? 
For as God has without all queſtion an Abſolute Right over us, ſo if he may 
reaſonably, and righteouſly, and conſiſtently with his Juſtice and Truth exer- 
ciſe that Sovereign Right in an Arbitrary Remiſſion of all Sin, I do not ſee, 
upon theſe Principles, I ſay, but that it would be reaſonable and becoming us 
to expect it from him. For I muſt confeſs myſelf to have ſuch an Opinion of 
his Goodneſs and his Love to Mankind, that from ſo kind and gracious a Fa- 
ther we have all the reaſon in the World to expect and depend upon all the 
Mercy and. Grace, and Favour and Happineſs that he can in a due regard to 

# himſelf, and to the Glory of his Attributes exhibit. Vengeance and Punith- 
ment are chiefly uſeful to ſupport the Character of theſe. And in truth if 
there was not this Neceſſity for them, I cannot ſee but that the worſt of Sin- 
ners might be ſafe. And then what uſeleſs and infignificant Things would 
Religion and Obedience be? What does it ſignify how any Man lives, if all 
his Hope depends at laſt on the Abſolute Will of the Supreme Judge, and that 
Will is not determin'd by any neceſſary Principles of Natural Juſtice, but is 
abſolutely free from all ſuch Regards, and entirely at Liberty, without any 
Blemiſh to its Righteouſneſs, to ſave or to condemn at Pleaſure? At this rate 
the worſt of Sinners would certainly be ſav'd. This is the Conſequence of 
an Abſolute and Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sins, and I think it is apparently de- 
ſtructive of all our Obligations to Holineſs and Virtue. 

Ir it ſhould be pretended that however God is at liberty to exerciſe, or to 
recede from his Right, yet that he will moſt certainly paſs Sentence according 
to his Laws, and Conſtitutions and Decrees, I muſt beg leave to aſk. How 
does that appear? Or where are thoſe Laws and Conſtitutions to be found? By 
the Light of Nature we have but very little, and that too uncertain Know- 
ledge of theſe Things. Is it then from the Books of Holy Scripture? If it be, 
this looks at the lait, and after all that has been pretended to the contrary, as 
tho' there was ſome real Expediency in, and ſome valuable Advantage to be 
expected from Divine Revelation. But in what Parts of the Holy Scripture 
are ſuch ſettled Laws to be found? In the Old Teſtament the Decree runs, Do 
this and thou ſhalt live. That is, it promiſes its Rewards only to an abſolute 

Gal.iii.22. and entire Obedience. This therefore is that Law which has included all un- 

Nom: u. der Sin, and by which is the Knowledge of Sin, and which was moſt particu- 

5, ** larly intended to convince us that we are all Guilty before God. And there- 
fore, if this be the Law by which Almighty God will determine himſelf, i: 
is a Law of Fear and Terror, but not of Hope. 

Is it then the Goſpel of Chriſt by which God will judge us? It is fo, in- 
deed, to us Chriſtians eſpecially. And this is that Goſpel which we Preach, 
and which the Men with whom we have now to do, Diſdain, and Scorn, and . 
Reject on this very account, as threatening everlaſting Damnation to their Sins 
and Vices, and giving no Hope to Sinners from a meer Arbitrary Power, but 

ſetting forth ſuch fixt Rules of Juſtice, and eſtabliſh'd Principles of Righteouſ- 
neſs and Religion, as even demonſtrate the Neceſſity of Holineſs to our Hap- 
pineſs. And I am mightily confirm'd in my Opinion of the Reaſonableneis, 
and Truth and Excellency of theſe Principles, when the more we examinc 

and reflect upon thoſe Notions and Opinions which our Adverſaries advance in 
I | 5 oppoſition 
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oppoſition to them, the more we find them thwarting our common Sentiments rr 
of the Perfections of God, buoying up wicked and ungodly Men with van 
deceitful Expectations, and deſtroying the Neceſſity of a Religious and an Ho- 

ly Life. 

5 Nor ſo the Goſpel of the Bleſſed Jeſus, nor the Doctrine of our Redemp- 

tion by his Blood; in that the direct Repugnancy between Sin and Happinelts, 
between a ſtate of Sin and a ſtate of Immortality, which appears to have been 

the true Ground of our Redemption, and of the Neceſſity of it to our Salva- 

tion, demonſtrates above all Things the abſolute Neceſſity of Holineſs, that 

we may be Happy. 

SIN, which from the Beginning was, ſtill is, and will be to all Eternity, a 

certain Bar to the Happineſs of Mankind. If we are Sinners, we muit be 
Miſerable: If in a ſtate of Sin, we mult be alſo in a ſtate of Miſery and Death, 
obnoxious to Vengeance, Wrath and Torments. This God decreed before the 
Foundations of the World were laid, and the Nature of Things requires it. 
And an Ordinance that is thus Everlaſting and Unchangeable in its Nature, as 
founded in the Eternal Reaſon and Relation of Things, muſt have its Force 
and Obligation as well after our Redemption as before it. He therefore that 
is {till a Sinner, muſt ſtill be Miſerable, and periſh in his Iniquities. All that 
even this Expiation and Redemption by the Death of Chriſt pretends to, is 
only to ſave us by delivering us from a ſtate of Sin, that we might become 
capable of Mercy; and thereby to remove that great Obſtacle and Incapacity 
that we were under, by Sin, to Happineſs. And for this Reaton Repentance 
is made the neceſſary and indiſpenſable Condition of it. But then he that will 
not be deliver'd from his Sins when he may; he that will not forſake them 
when God has put it into his Power; he that will ſtill commit them, and till 
continue in them, and hates to be Reform'd, he ſees in this one fingle Princi- 
ple how certain and inevitable his everlaſting Miſery and Ruin mutt needs be. 
A Sinner, whether Redeem'd, or not Redeem'd, muſt be Miſerable, becauſe 
a ſtate of Sin and an happy Immortality are abſolutely Repugnant and Incom- 
patible. This is a Principle that eſtabliſhes the Neceſſity of a Religious and 
Holy Lite, _ ſuch an everlaſting Foundation as can never be remov'd. 

AND which is very conſiderable in this Caſe, it leaves no diſpenſing Power, No ben. 
no not even to God himſelf, beyond the fixt Rules and Laws of Natural Ju- fog GY 
{tice and Righteouſneſs. But as all his Laws againſt Sin have their Foundation 
in the very Perfections of his own Nature, and it was not an Indiferent J. bing Hunc an- 
with him, whether he would forbid Evil by them or no, ſo neither is it whe- e 
ther he will execute them by taking Vengeance on Sinners. But the Puniſh- 2 
ment of Sin becomes as abſolutely neceſſary as the Prohibition of it. The one «/trix in 
is as Eſſential to his Juſtice, as the other can be to his Holineſs. And as a 2 £ 
Diſlike and Deteſtation of Sin cannot be more properly ſhewn before it is com- Ie divi- 
mitted, than in ſollicitous Endeavours by Laws and Precepts, by Prohibitions — 
and Threatenings to prevent it; ſo neither can they after the Commiſſion of it c. 48. 1 
by any thing better than by the Fruits of God's Diſpleaſure in a juſt Severity of 
Puniſhments; which ſingle Reflection ſhews, that as the Laws and Commands 
of the Goſpel are not trifling and indifferent Appointments, intended only to 
enſlave and enthral Mankind with undeſerv'd Strictneſs and Arbitrary Rigour, 
but the eſtabliſh'd Offices of Eflential Righteouſneſs, and as ſuch, of Indiſpen- 
fable and Eternal Obligation; ſo neither are the ſevere Threatenings of Ven- 
geance, nor the dreadful Denunciations of Hell Torments, ſo often to be met 
with in the New Teſtament, the empty Feints of undetermin'd Juſtice, in- 
tended to Bugbear and Frighten Men from the Delights and Pleaſures that 
they might otherwiſe quietly and reaſonably enjoy, but moſt righteous and 
equitable Decrees, and as ſuch, the eternal Counſels and unchangeable Pur- 
poſes of a Juſt, a Wiſe, a Pure and Holy God; ſuch as he decreed to Govern 
us by, and to judge us by, before the Foundations of the World were laid; 
and will never recede from, no not when thoſe Foundations ſhall be deſtroy'd: 


Heaven and Earth ſhall paſs away, but one jot, or one tittle of this Word, of Matt.v.18. 
Vor. II. _ qQvqqqq theſe 
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theſe ſacred and ſolemn Laws, of theſe Divine Sanctions and Decrees, fla]. 
never paſs away; but all ſhall be fulfil 'd, The Execution of ſuch a Law is as 
Reaſonable, as Neceſſary, and as Indiſpenſable as the enacting of it. Both have 
their Foundation in the Holineſs of God, and are not only Reaſonable, but 
Neceſſary, indiſpenſably Neceſſary to vindicate his Honour, and to aſſert the 
the Wiſdom and the Juſtice of his Government. * 

In a Word, as the whole Doctrine of our Redemption by Chriſt proceed. 
upon this Foot, and only proceeds fo far as to obtain Mercy and Salvation for 
us, on the Conditions of Repentance and Faith in Chriſt, in whoſe Name i: 
is Preach'd, thro' whoſe Merits and Mediation it is accepted, and without 
which no Expiation could avail us; nothing in Nature can, I think, go farthe; 
to convince us of our indiſpenſable Obligations to this neceflary Duty, nor in- 
deed have greater Influence to perſuade us to ſet about it; without which al! 
our Hope comes to nothing, and Man muſt as certainly Periſh, as he would 
have done if Chriſt had never Died. An impenitent, wilful Sinner is till as 
much and as certainly in a ſtate of Sin and Damnation, as he was, or ever 
could have been without any ſuch Expiation or Atonement: Without Repen— 
tance all muſt Periſh. | 

Tnvs you ſee that every thing in this Religion, its Precepts, its Promiſes, its 
Threatenings, its Doctrines, the myſterious Work of our Redemption, and al] 
the Principles on which 'tis founded, and by which it is beſt to be accounted 
for, and the Conditions too on which the Benefits of it are exhibited, do all of 
them with one Conſent recommend Virtue and Goodneſs as neceſſary to our 
Happineſs, do ſet forth the Danger and the Miſchief of Sin, as inevitably tend- 
ing to our everlaſting Ruin and Deſtruction, and do much more than any other 
Religion or Principles whatſoever to perſuade Men to be good, by offering bet- 
ter Evidences, and more certain Proofs, that without Holineſs no Man fhall jee 
the Lord. | 

AND now, when all theſe Things ſhall be laid together, and it ſhall at laſt 
moſt manifeſtly appear, that our Chriſtian Doctrine of Salvation by the Death 
of Chriſt, and the Expiation of his Blood, is grounded on ſounder and better 
Principles, and proceeds upon juſter and wiſer Reaſonings, is much more a- 
greeable to the beſt of our Notions of the Divine Attributes, better eſtabliſh; 
our Belief both of God's Holineſs and Juſtice, is much more for his Honour in 
reconciling the Harmony of his Divine and Adorable Perfections, and is emi- 
nently much more both for the Conſolation and Inſtruction, and Conviction of 
Mankind, than any other Principles which our Adverſaries can ſet up; when, 
I ſay, both the Glory of God, and the Comfort of Men are found very viliblc 
and conſpicuous in thoſe very Inſtances in which our Adverſaries pretended to 
have ſpy'd the contrary, it muſt, I hope, be granted me, what I aſſerted in 
the beginning, vig. That the Pretences and Objections brought by thoſe Men 
againſt the Chriſtian Religion, and its Doctrine of Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt 


alone, proceed not ſo much from the Strength of their Reaſon, as from thc 


invincible Power of their violent Prejudices and Diſaffection. Not that they 
are either Wiſer, or Better than other Men; not that they have ſounder Judg- 
ments, a deeper Penetration, or more diſcerning Spirits; but that their Minds 
are blinded, and their Underſtandings darken'd, and their Judgments infatua- 
ted by their Luſts. They ſee indeed what the natural Tendency of ſuch a 
Religion and ſuch a Diſpenſation is. It ſhews them their Danger by their Sins, 
and makes them ſenſible that they muſt either forſake their Vices, or periſh by 
them. And therefore they hate it, as King Abab did the Prophet Micaiab, 
becauſe it does not Propheſie Good concerning them, but Evil. Theſe Men, it 
ſeems, - would be Wicked here, and yet be Happy hereafter too. And how- 
ever unwilling they are to abandon their deteſtable and abominable Iniquities, 
Adultery, Fornication, Intemperance, Senſuality, and all Uncleanneſs; yet 
they are loth for theſe their ſinful Pleafure's ſake to be condemn'd to Everlait- 


ing Miſery and Torments. This ſhocks them; tis an ungrateful Sentence, 
and they know not how to bear it: Therefore they become the avow'd Ene- 
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mies to a Religion, that by denouncing ſuch Threatenings is an avow'd Enemy - 
to their Iniquities: He that does Evil bateth the Light, neither cometh to the 


Light, left his Deeds ſhould be reproved. But would theſe Men inſtead of Jab.iii.20, 


boaſting themſelves /afe in a fincere Enquiry, when at the ſame time they 
treat both the Goſpel and all its facred Ordinances with all the vileſt Contempt 
imaginable; would they be indeed Serjpus and heartily Sincere, and would 
they approve themſelves ſo by Modeſty in their Reaſonings, and Reverence in 
their Diſcourſes, and by what even Ariftotle himſelf would in this Caſe re- 
quire, by taſting the Agreeableneſs of ſuch a Law in ſettled Practice and habi- 
tual Experience, they would diſcern its Reaſonableneſs, they would approve, 
they would admire its Excellencies as well as other Men; I mean as all wiſe 


and all good Men ever have done thro' the World. If any Man will do his Joh. vii. 15. 
Will, be ſhall know his Doctrine whether it be of God. But this 1s the Condem- Joh iii. 19. 


nation, that Light is come into the World, and Men have loved Darkneſs ra- 
ther than Light, becauſe their Deeds are evil. 

AND what now ſhall we ſay more to theſe obſtinate and pertinacious wick- 
ed Men, who chuſe rather to Scorn, and Revile, and Diſdain our Religion, 
than to be reclaim'd by it? Let me only leave this one Remark with them, 
which I think their own Conſciences, notwithſtanding all their pretended Sin- 
cerity, muſt confirm to them; I mean this, That if God has exhibited the 
Chriſtian Religion to Mankind with ſufficient Evidences of its Divine Authori- 
ty and Truth; and this he muſt be ſuppos'd to have done, and that with an 
Evidence ſuitable to every common Underſtanding, or elſe how ſhall he judge 
the World for their Neglect and their Contempt of it? And, I fay, if he has, 
and theſe Men be found miſtaken in their Notions and Reaſonings againſt it at 
the laſt great Day, it muſt render all their Wickedneſs inexcuſable, and their 
Condemnation without any juſt Pretences of Complaint. It is in vain for them 
to plead, or to pretend that they enquir'd and examin'd as well as they could. 
While they have this Religion ſet before em with the ſame Evidences of its 
Divine Authority and Truth, with the ſame Excellencies and Advantages that 
have ſatisfy'd other Men, the Event alone ſufficiently ſhews that they have 
not, and do not reaſon about it as other Men do: For it they did, they alſo 
would have believ'd. Wherever therefore the Fault may lie, whether in their 
great Heedleſſneſs and Neglect, in Pride of Spirit, and an overweaning Opi- 
nion of their own Underſtanding and Reaſon, or, which is more common, in 
an obſtinate Prejudice and violent Diſaffection in favour to their beloved Luſts 
and Vices, it's plain, even to Demonſtration, that where Religion is exhibited - 
in common to all Men, and with the ſame common Evidence to all alike; and 
while ſome believe and adhere to it, others do not, there mult be a very great 
Defect in thoſe Mens Examinations who do not believe: Whatever Evil be the 
Cauſe of it, there muſt be a Fault either in their Enquiry, or in their Judg- 
ment paſt upon it. And when the Matter all comes at laſt to this, that either 
Almighty God himſelf muſt be thought to Blame, in having promulg'd a Law 
from Heaven to be obſerv'd by Mankind under the Penalty of Everlaſting 
Damnation, and yet without Evidence and Proof ſufficient to convince Man- 
kind; or elſe, Mankind in not having uſed that Evidence with ſufficient Care 
and Faithfulneſs, he muſt have monſtrous Notions of the Deity, that will not 
impute the Miſcarriage rather unto Men than unto God. 

Ir there be Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and Juſtice, and Righteouſneſs with 
Him, he muſt be ſuppos'd to have exhibited Religion with ſufficient Evidence. 
And it he has, where are all their Pretences to Sincerity? No, it muſt be 
found at laſt, that theſe Mens Unbelief proceeded from Careleſneſs, or Preju- 
dice and a violent Diſaffection. And it will be a moſt deplorable Thing for 
em to make theſe Diſcoveries too late: Too late, I mean, to do 'em Service, 
and to prevent their Ruin. Not to diſcern the Truth and Divine Authority 
of the Chriſtian Religion, till the Senſe of it ſerves more infallibly to aſſure 
them of their own everlaſting Condemnation. And all the Diſcoveries which 


they ſhall then make of its Excellencics, and of the Reaſonableneſs both of its 
Ioctrines 


in the Redemption of Man. 427 
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2 Doctrines and its Duties, ſhall ſerve only to convince em of the Goodneſs of 
odd to em, and of their own obſtinate Wickedneſs and Folly to abuſe it; 
ſhall then only ſerve to let 'em ſee that once they had Opportunities graciouſly 
vouchſafed 'em of ſecuring their Everlaſting Salvation by the Merits and Me- 
diation of Jeſus Chriſt; but having fooliſhly and profanely neglected thoſe, 
they muſt now Periſh in their Infidelity, and be Miſerable to all Eternity, 
without Hope, without Relief, and without Excuſe, | 
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THE 


FREFACE 


HE endeavoured, as plainly as I could, to vindicate 

Religion from thoſe Prejudices which ſome have enter- 
tained agaiuſt the Practice, and from the Reproac hes which 
by others have been caſt out again/t the Principles of it. And, 
if this could be done eſectually, I doubt not but that the 
Intereſt of Religion would be very much promoted by it 
For, by all that I can obſerve, our [nfidels ſeem to have re- 
nounced it, not through any Couviction by Principles of Rea- 


ſon, but through their Di ſaſtection to that Piety and Virtue 


it obligeth them lo, and a falſe Opinion of their being very 


prejudicial to their preſent, worldly Intereſt. And tho ſe 


who have lately appeared agam/! Religion, have aſſaulled it 


Lever aChiefly With Scoffing and Ridicule, which One of them hath 


Lord con- 


cerning 
Enthuti- 
aſm. 


impudently written a Defence of. I. was the reading of 
this Book, and ſome others of the ſame kind, which deter- 
mined me in the Choice of my Subject; aud made me think 
that to ſbeu the Folly and Abſurdity of ſuch Writings, 
might be as neceſſary aud as uſeful, as any other Method of 
pleading the Cauſe of Religion. I, what is here ſaid ſhall, 
in any meaſure, be ſerviceable to this end, I {hall be very 
well ſatisfied with the Publiſhing of it; which, after ſo 
many excellent Diſcourſes preached and printed on the ſame 
Occaſion, I hoped' and endeavonred to haue been exouſed 
from. 
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RELIGION 


no Matter of Shame. 


Rom. X. Part of the 11 Verle. 
—FF hoſoever believeth on him, ſhall not be aſhamed. 


E live in an Age wherein prophane Men are not content to deny Butte. 
God in their Works, and to deſpiſe Religion in their Hearts, buʒt 
ſet up for publick Advocates for Atheiſm and Infidelity. And 
though they pretend to be mighty Men of Reaſon, yet they ſel- 
dom care to uſe any ſerious Arguments in Defence of their Cauſe, Theſe 
they know have been often anſwered, and are apt to put Men into a ſerious £r _ 
conſidering Temper, which, ſome of them confeſs, would be a great Preju- f. 
dice to the Succeſs of their Undertaking: And therefore are not willing to al- »y Herd 
low any to be fit Judges in theſe Matters, but thoſe who are in good Humour, P. 5 56: 
7. e. Airy and Jocoſe, fit to be entertained with Droll and Comedy. Their 
reateſt Talent is Ridiculing; and therefore they claim a Liberty to exerciſe 
t without any Reſtraint; and would perſwade the World that it is for the 
Advantage of Truth, to ſuffer it to be jeer'd and laugh'd at. If we ſay, that 
the Principles of Religion are grave and ſerious Things, and therefore ought to 
be argued about in a grave and ſerious Manner; they tell us, that we mult firſt P. 17. 
prove them to be grave and ſerious Things, though they have been always 
eſteemed, and often abundantly proved to be ſo. But why ſhould not they 
firſt prove them to be Fooliſh and Ridiculous, before they be allowed to treat 
them with ſcurrilous Jeſts and Deriſion? No, ſays one of their late Advocates, 
there is no other way to find out which are truly ſerious Things, but by ap- 
plying the Ridicule, to ſee whether they will bear it or no. And farther infi-P- 15 
nuates, That if the Enemies of the Chriſtian Religion, in its firſt Riſe, had aſ- 


ſaulted it this merry way, they would have bid fair for the Silencing and Sup- P. 44. 


preſſing it; which is as much as to ſay, it would ſo well have born Ridicule, 
appeared ſo worthy of Contempt and Deriſion, that Men would generally have 
been aſhamed of entertaining and profeſſing the Belief of it. | 

Bu r hath it not always been affaulted in this Manner? Were not the Pri- 
mitive Founders of it brought upon the Stage, in this pleaſant way, as well as 
that of Bears Skins and Pitch Barrels? Was not the Author of our Faith him- 
ſelf thus ſerved by his Unbelieving Enemies, mocked and jeſted on, arrayed 
in Purple, and crowned with Thorns, ridiculed with mock Adorations; and 
by all the Methods of Deriſion their Prophane Wit could invent, expoſed to 
the Scorn of Men, and the Reproach of the People? 3 

AND were not the Apoſtles of Chriſt treated in the ſame Contumelious 
Manner, made a Gazing-Stock by Reproaches, jeſted on, and reviled, repre- 
ſented as drunken with Wine, or mad Enthuſiaſts, as worthy of the utmoſt 
Scorn and Contempt, as the Filth of the World, and the Off=-/couring of all 
Things? The Chriſtian Religion then had nothing, but the Evidence of its 
Truth, to enable it to bear the Trial of the cruel Mockings of thoſe ungodly 
Scoffers, yet it mightily grew and prevailed. The Publiſhers of it had: none of 
the Wiſe Men after the Fleſh, none of the Rich and Noble, no Proſpe& of 
any Temporal Advantage, to keep them in Countenance under all the Con- 
G 5 that was poured upon them. The Wits and Jeſters had then an Op- 
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perten, portunity of applying their Infallible Kule of Ridicule, with all the Advantage 


it was capable of, for the diſcovery of its Truth: And if this be fo ſure a Teſt 
of grave and ſerious Truths, as we are told it is, we have, upon their own 
Principles, a moft convincing Argument for the Truth of our Religion ; which 
maintained its Reputation, and 3 upon the Eſteem and Faith of all forts 
of Men, even then, when Mocking and Scoffing at it had no Reſtraint, and 
they that received it were ſure to be had in Deriſion of all that were round a- 
bout them. But they were able to give ſuch convincing Reaſons of the Faith 
and Hope that was in them, and were ſo well ſatisfied in the Excellence of the 
Doctrines and Precepts of the Goſpel, that they could not be made aſhamed of 
their Religion, by all the Scorn and Reproaches it brought * them. Wh. 
ſoever, ſaith the Apoſtle in the Text, believeth on him, ſhall not be aſhamed. 
Wheſoever believeth on him, i. e. whoſoever is a good Chriſtian, whoſoever be- 
lieveth and liveth as ſuch, Hall not be aſhamed, i. e. he ſhall have no Cauſe to 
be aſhamed, either of his Faith or Practice. 

Tur Atheiſts and Infidels of our Times, after the vain Attempts of ſo many 
Ages for the Deſtruction of Religion, ſeem now to place all their Hopes of 
Succeſs in breaking their Jeſts upon the Principles of it, and expoſing them to 
Contempt and Deriſion, in the moſt ridiculous Diſguiſe their impious Wit can 
invent. They ſeem to deſpair of Reaſoning it out of the World, but yet to 
have ſome hopes of jeering and laughing it out of countenance: I ſhall there- 
fore make it my chief Buſineſs in my Diſcourſes upon this Subject, to arm you 
againſt all ſuch rude Aſſaults, wherein their greateſt Strength hes; by ſhewing, 
That whoſoever is a true Chriſtian, both in Faith and Practice, can have nz 
reaſon to be aſhamed of his being ſo. There is nothing Ignominious in the 
Matter of his Faith, or the Manner of his Life; no real ground for Reproach, 
in his believing the one, or chuſing the other. To this End I ſhall endeavour 
to make good theſe following Propoſitions. 


Firſt, THAT there is nothing in the Matter of his Faith, ſhameful or diſ- 
graceful to him. 

Secondly, 'THAT there is nothing Shameful in his Practice. 

Thirdly, Tu Ar he hath wiſely taken that Courſe, which will certainly be 
ſafe in the End and Iflue of it; and therefore hath no reaſon to be aſhamed, for 
want of foreſeeing or providing for what may, for ought any Man can know, 
be hereafter. | 

Fourthly, THAT he hath no reaſon to be aſhamed of his Faith or Practice, 
ſo far as the Publick Good is concerned in them. 

Fifthly, THAT he hath no reaſon to be aſhamed of them, upon the Account 
of any thing in them really prejudicial to the Happineſs of this preſent Life, 
which is in all Reſpects highly promoted by them. 

S:xthly, THAT he hath no reaſon to be aſhamed of any ſuch fooliſh Creduli- 
ty, as the Atheiſts and Infidels are wont. to reproach him for, and have the 
greateſt reaſon to be aſhamed of themſelves. 


Firſt, Tur there is nothing in the Matter of his Faith, Shameful or Diſ- 
graceful to him. 

THost Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, which are the Object 
of it, are not Ignominious or Diſhonourable to him. They are not any juſt 
Matter of Shame or Reproach, but rather of Glory and Rejoicing. They re- 
—_— him as a far more excellent and happy Being, than Atheiſts and Infi- 

els will allow themſelves to be. | 

Tnar he is the Workmanſhip of God, made and faſhioned by a Being infi- 
nitely wiſe and good, the Creator of Heaven and Earth. That he is the Ob- 
je& of his peculiar Care and Providence, and that the vaſt Variety of other 
Beings, with which he is nouriſhed and delighted, were defigned for thoſe 
Beneficial Uſes to which they ſerve. That he hath ſomething more in his 
_ Compoſition than dull and ſenſeleſs Matter; that he hath nobler tens 5 
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Faculties than can poflibly ſpring from Body, however ſhaped, or ſized, or Burtx. 


moved, or tempered together. That he is endued with an Immortal Soul, 
formed after the Likeneſs of the moſt excellent and ſupreme Being, and capa- 
ble of an everlaſting and moſt happy Enjoyment of him. 

How much more Honourable is this to Mankind, than to be, as the Atheiſt 
aſſerts him to be, the Creature of Blind Neceſſity or Chance, in the forming 
whereof no Wiſdom or Counſel was employed? That he is without any God in 
the World to concern himſelf about him, and that no one thing was ever de- 
ſigned for his Uſe and Benefit; that he is a mere Corporeal Machine, jumbled 
together without any Art or Skill, and acting only as it is moved by the fatal 
or caſual Impreſſions of Bodies which are round about it; uncapable of any 
Pleaſure but what they force upon him; and when, in a little while, they have 
put it out of Frame, nothing is able to put it in order again, or to reſtore its 
Motions, but it remains ſtupid and unactive for ever; its Life vaniſheth into 
nothing, and its Hopes periſh. With what Indignation ſhould we reject ſuch 
ridiculous and opprobrious Conceits as theſe, which make Mankind of ſo baſe 
a Deſcent, of ſo mean a Compoſition, and void of all Capacity of Lite and 
Happineſs, beyond the ſhort Meaſure of an Hand's Breadth of Days? And 
what can be more abſurd, than the Attempts of Atheiſts, to expoſe Men to 
Contempt and Reproach, becauſe they will not join with them in thus vilify- 
ing their own Nature and Extraction ? 

Tre Chriitian further believeth, that God the Maker and Governor of the 
World, hath a tender and gracious Regard for Mankind, that he gave is only 
begotten Son to take our Nature, and to ſuffer the painful and ignominious 
Death of the Croſs, to redeem us out of that State of Sin and Miſery into 
which we were fallen, and to be the Author of Eternal Salvation, to all thoſe 
who believe in him, and obey his holy, juſt, and good Laws: That this our 
Redeemer roſe again from the Dead, aſcended into Heaven, and being fat 
down at the Right Hand of God, ſent the Holy Ghoſt to guide, ſanctify, and 
comfort us; and that he will come again at the End of the World, with Pow- 
er and great Glory, to judge the Quick and Dead, and to render to every Man 
an everlaſting Recompence, according to what he hath done in the Fleſh, whe- 
ther it be good or bad. 

Now what is there in all this for a Chriſtian to be aſhamed of? Is it not 
for the Honour of Mankind, that the Almighty Creator and Covernor of the 
World ſhould ſo love them, that he ſhould value them and their Happineſs at 
ſo high a rate, that he ſhould {end his only begotten Son, cloathed with our 
Nature and Infirmities, to purchaſe Eternal Redemption by ſhedding his pre- 
cious Blood for us; that he wiped away all the Ignominy of the Croſs, and con- 
firmed the Truth of all the gad Tidings of the Goſpel he preached, by raifing 
him from the Dead; that he hath taken our Human Nature into Heaven with 
him, and placed the Man Cbriſt Feſus on his Throne of Glory, and made 
him who loved us, and waſhed us from our Sins with his own Blood, Head over 
all things; That our Bodies are not to periſh for ever in their Graves, but ſhall 
riſe again Glorious and Immortal; and that when Chriſt, who is our Life, 
ſhall appear, we alſo ſhall appear with him in Glory, and be for ever unſpeak- 
ably happy with him? Theſe are things too glorious for us to ſuffer our ſelves 
to be laughed and jeered out of the Belief of them, to give up to thoſe who 
aſſault us only with Arguments of prophane Wit and Drollery. Nothing but 
the cleareſt Evidence of our being deceived, ſhould be able to flop us in this 
our boaſting, and to make our glorying void. 

Secondly, THERE is nothing ſhameful in his Practice, nothing but what is 
honourable in the fight of all Men, but a few blind and beſotted Atheiſts, 
whoſe Reproaches no wiſe Man will think worthy to be ſet againſt the general 
Eſteem of all other Men; who, when ever they exerciſe their Talent of Scoff- 
ing at Piety and Virtue, act in Contradiction to their own Principles. For, 
according to theſe, nothing we do can deſerve either Commendation or Re- 
proach. For Virtue and: Vice are all alike with them, one is neither better 

| | nor 
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Borten. nor worſe than the other. The Diſtinction of Fit and Unfit, of Duty and Sin, 


of Moral Good and Evil, hath no Foundation in the Nature of Things; and 
Robbery and Murder are every whit as good in themſelves, as Juſtice and 
Charity. But if there were really any thing unſeemly and contemptible in the 
Chriſtian's Life, it would till be moſt abſurd in them to Fr nanny him for it: 
For they tell us, that no Man can poſſibly do otherwiſe than he doth; that 
there is no ſuch thing as Liberty, or Choice; that every Volition is neceſſaril 
produced by ſome External Cauſe, by a violent Impulſe of ſome Matter with- 
out us, or inſpired into us, no otherwiſe than as a Wheel of a Mill is moved 
by the Wind that blows upon its Sails. And if this be true, there can be no- 
thing more worthy of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, of Commendation or Reproach, in 
the Actions of a Man, than in the Motions of a Mill. 

NoTHING then can be more abſurd, than for an Atheiſt to ridicule or ſcoff 
at any thing; and ſurely no Man of Senſe will value the Cenſures or Reproaches 
of ſuch as not only contradict themſelves by them, but the common Senſe and 
Experience of Mankind. To be ſure the good Chriſtian can have no reaſon 
to be aſhamed of his Practice, which is moſt highly Honourable upon theſe 
Accounts, 

Firſt, Tus Chriſtian's Life is an Imitation of the moſt excellent and glori- 
ous Being in all his imitable Perfections; a conforming our ſelves to his Image 
who is the Lord glorious in Holineſs; and exerciſing, to the utmoſt of our Ca- 

pacity, that Juſtice and Fidelity, that Goodneſs and Mercy, for which he is 
adored and honoured in all the Aſſemblies of his Saints, This certainly can be 
no juſt Matter of Shame and Reproach, nothing can be more Honourable for 
us, than thus to ſhew ferth the Virtues, and to live the Life of God. 

Secondly, Tue Chriſtian's Life is doing the Will of God, and walking ac- 
cording to thoſe Laws which the infinitely wiſe and gracious Lord of Heaven 
and Earth hath ſet before us, And can it be Matter of Shame, for a Creature 
to be governed by his Creator; to employ our Faculties about thoſe Works 
which our Maker hath appointed for us; to be directed in all our Actions by 
a Being who is infinitely wiſe, and therefore cannot but know what is beſt and 
fitteſt for us to do; and immenſely good and kind, and therefore cannot re- 
quire any thing of us which is not for our Good and Benefit to perform? Can 
it be Matter of Shame, not to decline the moſt Honourable Service, not to 
withdraw our ſelves from his Conduct, whoſe Wiſdom is unſearchable, and 
Underſtanding infinite; not to be undutiful to a moſt kind and loving Father, 
or to be careful in all things to pleaſe him, who is the beſt Friend, and the 
greateſt Benefactor we have in the World, who giveth us Life, and Breath, 
and all things? 

Thirdly, Tax Practice of a Chriſtian is agreeable to the beſt Reaſon of Man- 
kind, what the moſt wiſe and ſober Men have always approved as moſt be- 
coming and behoving us, and as moſt worthy of Eſteem and Praiſe; ſuch as 
hardly any Man can in good earneſt diſapprove or deſpiſe; ſuch as, I am con- 
fident, thoſe very Men, who wantonly ſcoff at it, did never ſeriouſly difallow 
or condemn. Did ever any Man's Reaſon dictate to him, that it was fit for a 
Creature not to honour and love his Maker? That it was as reaſonable for a 
Man to be lewd and drunk, as to be chaſt and ſober; to be paſſionate and fu- 
rious, as to be meek and gentle; to be injurious and fraudulent, as to be juſt 
and faithful in his Dealing; to be cruel and oppreſſive, as to be compaſſionate 
and charitable to his Neighbour? Vain and diflolute Men may, indeed, out of 
Pride and Envy, or an Affectation of appearing bold and witty, ridicule and 
ſcoff at thoſe who practiſe theſe Virtues; but the Underſtandings of Men can 
hardly be ſo corrupted, that in Judgment, and Heart and Conſcience, they 
ſhould deſpiſe them for it. How little reaſon then can we have 20 be aſhamed 
of ſuch abſurd Reproaches, whilſt we can commend our ſelves to our own and 
every Man's Reaſon and Conſcience? As for the peculiar Precepts, and the 

poſitive Inſtitutions of Chriſtianity, though they may not be dictated to us by 
Natural Reaſon, yet they are no way contrary to it; they are either Improve- 
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ments of thoſe Moral Virtues to a greater Perfection, which the decayed Un- Burxzu. 
derſtandings of Men, without the Aſſiſtance of Divine Revelation, could not e 
ſo eaſily diſcern their Obligations to; or deſigned more ſtrictly to oblige us, 

and more ſtrongly to engage us to the moſt conſtant Practice of them; and 

every whit as reaſonable, to one who believes the Doctrines of the Goſpel, as 

the moſt acknowledged Moral Virtue 1s to any other Man. A Chriſtian then 

can have no Cauſe to be aſhamed of any part of his Practice, fo far as it is 
Chriſtian, till he can ſee Cauſe to be aſhamed of his Reaſon and his Faith, I 
proceed now to ſhew, i 3 

Thirdly, TuaT he hath taken that Courſe, which will certainly be the 
moſt ſafe in the End and Iſſue of it. 

Ir things ſhould fall out contrary to his Belief, and Death ſhould put an 
end to his Being, he will then be never the worſe for his Religion; but if 
there be a God, and a future State of Happineſs or Miſery, according to Mens 
Works, he is ſure it will be incomparably beſt for them who believed in him, 
and loved and ſerved him. A late Author indeed calls this a Beggarly Refuge, Letter 
and tells us that the ſame Reaſon which aſſures us that God is ſo good as not to concern 
deceive us, will prove to us that God is ſo good, that we can have no Dread or 2 
Suſpicion to make us uneaſy; for it is Malice only, and not Goodneſs can make 5. 55, 61. 
us afraid. So that if there be a God and a Future State, it is all one what we 
believe, and how we live; the Atheiſts and the Prophane have no more reaſon 
to fear any thing from him, than the moſt Religious, 7. e. none at all. 

Bu T before a wiſe Man will ſuffer himſelf to be influenced by ſuch looſe 
Diſcourſe as this, he ought to ſee all the Arguments for the Truth of Chriſtia- 
nity, and of the Being of a God, a perfectly Juſt and Righteous Governor of 
the World, rewarding and puniſhing Men according to their Behaviour to- 
wards him, unanſwerably confuted. For if theſe be true, we are ſure that 
there will be Vengeance executed hereafter, on all them who know not God, 
who in their Hearts and Works deny him. And if he is not ſure that they are 
falſe, he muſt ſtill look upon Religion as the ſafeſt way. We are ſure that 
there can be no Malice in God; but we cannot believe againſt the common 
Senſe of Mankind, that Malice and Juſtice are the fame thing, or that it is 
Malice in a Governor to puniſh the groſſeſt and moſt impudent Offenders a- 
gainſt his Crown and Dignity. Nay, we cannot but think it would be Good- 
neſs and Mercy in Governors to puniſh thoſe, who ſo boldly ſhew their Malice 
both to God and Men; who ſet themſelves, in this manner, to extirpate the 
Fear of God out of the Hearts of Men, and to ſet them looſe from that which 
is ſo neceſſary to reſtrain them from thoſe Practices; which we believe are, 
and they cannot know that they are not, of the moſt pernicious Conſequence 
to particular Perſons, and which they cannot but know are moſt hurtful to 
the Publick Society. 

WI do not go about to perſuade Men to ſtrive to have Faith, and to believe p. 30 
20 the utmoſt; becauſe, if after all, there will be nothing in the Matter, there 
will be no harm in being deceived; but if there be any thing, it will be fatal 
for them not to have believed to the full; but to perſuade them for this Reaſon, 
to hearken without Prejudice to the Arguments for Religion; not to caſt off 
the Belief and Practice of it, without the plaineſt Proof of its Falſhood; not 
to give up their Faith to a Jeſt or Jeer; not to caſt off the Fear of God, till 
they are ſure there is none, or none that deſerves to be feared; but to live as 
if there were a God and a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, till the 
are ſatisfied by ſubſtantial Reaſons, which they never can be, that Atheiſts 
and Infidels are the only true Believers. And this certainly is what becomes a 
5 wile and prudent Man, not to be over-credulous, when an Error would be of 
| 8 the moſt dangerous Conſequence; and to live by thoſe Principles he is ſure can 

1 do him no hurt, but may be of infinite and everlaſting Advantage to him. 

Fourthly, Tur Chriſtian hath no reaſon to be aſhamed of his Principles or 
Practices, ſo far as the Publick is concerned in them: They have a mighty 
Tendency to promote the common Peace and Welfare of Societies, and to 
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BUTLER. make a Nation or People proſperous and ha Dy; whereas Atheiſm and Irreli- 


gion, with all manner of Vice and Wickedneſs, which are inſeparable from 
them, do manifeſtly promote Publick Miſery and Confuſion. And therefore 
all, who profeſs and plead for them, may juſtly be eſteemed as the common 
Enemies of Mankind; which is a Character Men have reaſon to he aſhamed of. 


* xiv Righteouſneſs exalteth a Nation: but Sin is the Reproach of any People. Re- 


ligion and Virtue are highly Advantagequs to the publick Proſperity ; and no 
Men deſerve ſo well of the Publick, as thoſe who obſerve their Rules, and 


heartily endeavour to promote their Intereſt; and therefore no Men have leſs 
Reaſon to be aſhamed. | 


Firſt, Wu a Blefling to a Nation are ſuch Magiſtrates, who are influ- 
enced by the Principles of Religion, who believe themſelves Miniſters of God 


for the publick Good, and therefore continually attend upon this very Thing; 


who own themſelves Subjects of a Superior Lord, by and for whom Kings 
Reign, to whom they mult give an Account, who Without Reſpect of Perſons 
will judge every Man's Works? When, from a Senſe of Duty and Conſcience 
towards God, they execute Juſtice Impartially, and are Merciful as He whom 
they repreſent is Merciful; and after the ſame Example, are always watching 
over their People for Good, and ſtudying to promote the Happineſs of them all 
to the utmoſt of their Power: How happy is that People who is in ſuch a Caſe? 
We feel the Happineſs of it at this Day, how much the Reputation and Safe- 
ty, and Quiet, and Proſperity of a People is advanced by a Prince of Religion. 
and Virtue; we are eaſy under Her Care, and ſecure of the Continuance of all 
our Rights and Liberties; becauſe we know She Acts from a firm and conſtant 
Principle, from the Senſe of Duty, and the Fear of God. 

Bur if Princes were once perſwaded, that there is no God to call them to 
Account, that there is no more Evil in Tyranny and Cruelty, or Danger to 
them who Exerciſe them, than in Juſtice and Mercy, if they can but ſecure 
their Perſons, and maintain their Power and Dignity; that they may break 
their Contracts, oppreſs their Subjects, raviſh and ſpoil, and kill at Pleaſure, 
without any Guilt, or Fear of any thing but from Men; what Principle could 
be ſtrong enough to reſtrain them from the Practice of any of theſe Things, 
whenever any Luſt, or Paſſion, or {ny ſingle, private Intereſt urged them 
thereunto? How precarious would all our moſt valuable Enjoyments be under 
ſuch Governors, and what elſe could we be ſure of but continual Fears, Tu- 
mults and Diſorders, or the worſt of Mitery and Slavery ? 

Secondly, LET us confider how much the Happineſs of a Nation depends 
upon the Principles of Religion, influencing the People to a due Subjection to 
thoſe who are in Authority over them. When they are taught to obey Ma- 
giſtrates as the Ordinance of God, not only for Fear, but for Conſcience-ſake; 
when they are reſtrained from Factions and Tumults and Rebellion againſt 
thoſe who Miniſter for God, and for their Good, not only by the Fear of hu- 
man Power, but by Principles of Conſcience, and the Dread of everlaſting 
Damnation; then the firmeſt Foundation 1s laid for the Support of Govern- 
ment, and the publick Peace and Order. 

Bu r if theſe Principles were baniſhed out of the World, and Atheiſm in- 
troduced in their ſtead, and Men were perſwaded that there is no Guilt in 
Treaſon and Rebellion againſt the beſt of Governors, that they might follow 
the Dictates of Ambition and Revenge and Covetouſneſs, to the utter Subver- 
ſion of publick Peace and Order, and involving the Nation in Blood and Con- 
fuſion, and were under no Obligations to conſider any thing but their own 
particular Safety and Advantage, and had nothing to fear but the Diſappoint- 
ment of their Pernicious Undertakings; that there is as much Virtue and Good- 
neſs in doing the greateſt publick Miſchief, as in doing the greateſt publick 
Good; that no Law of Nature or of God hath made any Difference betwixt 
them; that neither of them is Duty or Sin, rewardable or puniſhable hereaf- 
ter; all which the Atheiſts aſſert; What a mad and miſerable World . 

is 
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this be? What could long reſtrain the Luſts and Paſſions of Men from produc- Burtzs. 
ing Wars and Fightings, from turning the World upfide down, and putting all arte Le 
Things into the utmoſt Diſorder and Confuſion ? 

Thirdly, LET us conſider how neceſſary it is to the ſupport and welfare of 
Society, that Men have a great regard to the Obligation of Oaths. Whilſt 
theſe are held Sacred, Men are capable of being put under the ſtrongeſt Ties 
of Conſcience, to execute Juſtice impartially, to perform their Truſts faithful- 
ly, and to give Teſtimonies of Facts, with ſuch Truth and Sincerity, that the 
Innocent may be cleared, the Guilty convicted, the injured Perſon righted, 
and doubtful Controverſies, wherein the Intereſts of Men are concerned, de- 
termined, and an end put to all Strife, in the moſt quiet and ſatisfactory Man- 
ner that can be. All which are highly neceffary to the publick Safety, Peace 
and Welfare; which can hardly, it at all, long be upheld without them. 

Or what pernicious Conſequence then muſt the Principles of Atheiſm be to 
Humane Society ; to believe that there is no God and Providence, no Searcher 
of the Hearts of Men, to judge and be avenged of the perjured Perſon? If 
Judges, and Juries, and Witneſſes ſhould be thus perſwaded, of how little 
Uſe would the beſt Laws be, for the Security of publick Order and Juſtice, 
and the Lives and Properties of Men ? 

Fourthly, LE us confider how neceſſary Religion is to ſuch a Regulation 
of the Aﬀections and Behaviour of Men one towards another, as would migh- 
tily promote the common Peace and Happineſs. If, as Religion requires, the 
Members of a Society would put off Anger, Hatred, Malice, Pride, Covetouſ- 
neſs, Reviling, Backbiting, Slandering, and all Unrighteous Dealing; and put 
"1 Bexwels of Mercy, Humbleneſs of Mind, Meekneſs, univerſal Love and Cha- 
rity, ſpeak every Man the Truth to his Neighbour, and do to others as they 
would that they ſhould do unto them; how quietly and happily would they 
live together? Now all this Religion not only expreſly and peremptorily enjoins, 
but ſets before us the ſtrongeſt Motives to perſwade us to a moſt exact Obedi- 
ence in every Particular, threatening the Tranſgreſſors with everlaſting and in- 
toicrable Puniſi;:ment, and promiſing to Reward the Obedient with eternal and 
unipeakable Happinels. 

AND it we are defective in any of theſe Things, which are ſo Beneficial to 
Human Society, it is through the want or weakneſs of Faith in the Principles 
of our Religion: And therefore thoſe ought to be eſteemed as publick Enemies, 
who attempt to break or looſen the Obligations of Religion; who go about to 
perſwade Men that there is no God to require any of theſe Things of us, or to 
call us to Account for our Diſobedience; that we are no otherwiſe obliged to 
have any regaid to them, than as they may conduce to our own particular 
Safety, Credit, or Advantage in this World. | 

Txus much then may ſuffice to ſhew how little Reaſon a good Chriſtian 
can have 7o be aſhamed upon the publick Account; nothing being more Ad- 
vantageous to Human Society, than the Faith he profeſſeth, and the Laws he 
governs himſelf by. This hath been often acknowledged by the moſt pro- 
feſſed Atheiſts, who have endeavoured to perſwade the World, that Religion 
was at firſt invented by fome State Politicians, for the upholding of Order and 
Government, without which no Society can ſubſiſt; and the more effectually 
to reſtrain Men from thoſe Practices which are deſtructive of its Peace and 


Happineſs. If then what I have ſaid upon this Head be true, we may infer 
theſe Things: 


Firſt, THAT how confident ſoever Men are, that they are in the right in 
denying the Principles of Religion ; that by a wonderful Sagacity, which they 
have above the reſt of Mankind, they have diſcovered this Myſtery, that the 
beſt, and wiſeſt, and greateſt part of Men in all Ages have been deceived, and 
= impoſed upon with falſe Notions of the Being of a God and Providence, and 
= future Rewards and Puniſhments; yet it is certainly their wiſeſt Courſe not tg 


1 let the World know the mighty Diſcoveries they have made, nor to uſe any 
= | Endeavours to Convince Men of their Miſtake. - Wur x 
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Bun. WHEN a Man profeſſes himſelf an Atheiſt, or of no Religion, he tells the 

World, that he believes himſelf under no Obligations of Conſcience to ſpeak 
Truth, to perform his Promiſes, to obſerve any Rules of Juſtice and Honeſt 
in his Dealing, to have any regard to the Good of another, or to the Peace 
and Quiet of that Society of which he is a Member; that Lying, Cheating, 
Perjury, Theft, Adultery, Murder and Treaſon, are very innocent Things; 
that he may do any thing for his Advantage, how Evil ſoever it is eſteemed by 
the ignorant and deluded Part of Mankind, which he can do with Safety, and 
without any danger of Suffering from Men. Can it be for any Man's Intereſt 
to be known to be of this Mind? Will not all who know him be afraid to 
give him any Credit, to truſt him with the Management of any Affairs, or to 
have any Dealings or Commerce with him? 

IT is indeed better for others that his Principles ſhould be known, that the 
may watch and guard themſelves againſt him, as one who profeſſeth to make | 
no Conſcience of committing any ſort of Villainy, and to be reſtrained by no | 
other Conſideration, but that of his own Intereſt. But he would have more 
Opportunities of advancing and enriching himſelf, and might more effectually 
accompliſh any ſelfiſh Deſign, if he were not known to be a Man of no Con- 
ſcience and Religion. He is a Fool, who ſaith in his Heart there is no God; 
but he is a greater Fool, who tells the World he believeth there is none; and 
a greater ſtill, who goeth about to perſwade others to be of his Mind. For 
this is to tell them that they are at Liberty to do him any Miſchief they can 
get any thing to themſelves by; that they may Cheat, Rob, or Kill him, or 
any other Perſon he hath the greateſt Kindneſs and Concern for, without ſcru- 
ple or fear of any thing but a Diſcovery. 

AND if his Atheiſtical Notions ſhould ſpread and prevail, he muſt expect to 
partake in all the Miſchiefs which would be conſequent upon the Diſſolution 
of Government and Society, For the ſtrongeſt Foundation of Government 
would then be ſubverted, and the ſtrongeſt Bands of Society broken, and eve- 
ry Man left at liberty, from any Tie of Conſcience, to undermine the publick 
Peace, and to ſeek his own Advantage by all the Methods of Wrong and In- 
juſtice he could invent and conceal. 

Secondly, THAT it is the Intereſt of Government, and all Publick Societies, 
to give no Countenance or Encouragement to thoſe, who profeſs or endeavour 
to propagate Atheiſm and Infidelity, or to leſſen the Credibility of thoſe Prin- 
ciples of Religion, by which the Throne is eftabliſi/d, and the publick Safety, 
Peace and Proſperity ſo manifeitly maintained and advanced. Theſe Men are, 

and would make others like themſelves, Cheats, Villains, Thieves, Seditious, 

of Traytors by Principle, whenever it is for their private Intereſt to be ſo. They 

| cannot be tied by Oaths and Promiſes, to do any Publick Good, or with-held 
from doing any Publick Miſchief; and therefore are not fit to be truſted with 
any Publick Employment. Are they fit to be truſted with the Care and De- 
fence of our Religion, who are Enemies to all Religion? Are they fit to be 
employed for the Puniſhment of Evil Doers, and the Maintenance of Piety 

and Virtue, who have no Notion of any thing's being good or evil, but as it 1s 

' | uſeful or hurtful to themſelves? Can it be for the Intereſt of any Government, 

| that they ſhould be preferred or indulged, who have no Principle of Obedience 
and Submiſſion, but fear of Puniſhment from Men; who are ſubject only for 
Wrath, and not for Conſcience ſake; who hold nothing unlawful, how de- 
ſtructive ſoever of the Common-Weal, which they can do with Safety and 
Advantage? 

Thirdly, THAT the Miniſters of Religion are moſt uſefut Members of a So- 
ciety, and ought to be eſteemed and favoured, not only for their Relation to 
God, but for their Works ſake, for the Nature of their Employment, which 
lo highly and manifeſtly tends to promote the Publick Good. It is their pro- 
per Bufineſs to teach all Ranks and Conditions of Men, and by the ſtrongeſt 
Motives and Arguments to perſuade them to the Practice of their ſeveral Du- 
ties, which are fo neceſſary to publick Peace and Happineſs. And that theſe 
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7 are ſo generally known and believed to be the Will of God, not to be neg- Buruzm. 
lected by Men, without expoſing themſelves to Everlaſting and Intolerable Pu- 
niſhment; that the Attempts of Atheiſts and Infidels do not more prevail to the 
ſtifling all Notions of Right and Wrong, of Good and Evil; that Mens Con- 
ſciences are ſo often awakened to conſider their Duty to the Publick, and to 
one another, and all the mighty Arguments of the Goſpel, whereby the Per- 
formance of it is enforced: Is not all this, in a great Meaſure, owing to the 
Labours of thoſe who Miniſter about Holy Things? What other Offices of 
Men then are more Beneficial to the Publick, than theirs? If therefore they 
had no Relation to God, and they were only Miniſters of the State, it is in 
Matters of ſuch vaſt Importance to the Common Good, and the Safety of eve- 
ry Man's Perſon and Eitate is ſo manifeſtly concerned in the Succeſs of their 
Labours, that nothing can be more injurious to Mankind, than to weaken 
their Authority in Preaching the Goſpel, and to pour Contempt upon them 
and their Profeſſion. I is indeed, as to our ſelves, but a ſmall thing for us to 
be judged by Man's Judgment, to be cenſured and reviled by a looſe and pro- 
phane World: And tho' we cannot but be concerned for the Diſhonour which 
is done to God, and the Miſchief which is done to the Souls and Bodies of 
Men, by our being deſpitefully uſed, and ſhamefully entreated; yet we have 
abundant reaſon o rejoice that we are counted worthy to ſuffer Shame for the 
Name of Chriſt; a Maſter that we know ww1// not forget our Works of Faith, 
and Labours of Love, and Patience of Hope, that which we do and ſuffer for 
his and his Churches fake. In confidence therefore of approving our ſelves to 
God, of his Favour and Bleſſing, how much ſoever we are deſpiſed and vilifi- 
ed by our unbelieving Adverſaries, we do and will rejoice, and eſteem the Re- 
proach of Chriſt greater Riches, than all the Treaſures of the Ungodly. 

Fijthly, IPRO HD to ſhew, That the true Chriſtian hath no Reaſon to be 
aſhamed of his Faith and Practice, ſo far as his own particular preſcnt Good 
and Happineſs is concerned in it. If he ſhould be miſtaken in the Principles 
of his Religion, as he is well aſſured he is not, he finds himfelt much the 
| Happier for them, and for thoſe Practices they have engaged him in. There 
is nothing valuable in this Life, or of any Moment to the Happineſs of it, 
which his Religion doth not in its own Nature tend to produce in him, or to 
procure for him. It is highly beneficial to him in reſpect of his Body, his 
Eſtate, and his Mind; he is the better, in all theſe Reſpects, for Believing and 


Living as he doth, and therefore can have no Reaſon to be aſhamed upon that 
Account, 


4, DA 


Firſt, REL1G1oN doth very much conduce to the Welfare of his Body, to 
1ts Beauty, and Eaſe, and Health, and Life. Meekneſs, Temperance, Con- 
tentment, Hope in God, Love and Charity, which are great Duties of our 
Religion, adorn the Countenance of Men, and give it all the Advantage of a 
iweet Air and pleaſing Aſpect it is capable of. Whereas tae contrary Vices 
make it diſagrecable, frightful or ridiculous. How wild and ſcaring are the 
Looks of Wrath, Malice and Revenge? How pale and meagre thoſe of Envy 
and Diſcontent? How dull and heavy thoſe of Hatred and Uncharitableneſs? 
And what variety of deformed Looks may be obſerved in a Club of Drunkards? 
Bears, and Swine, and Apes are the fitteſt Emblems to repreſent them by. 
3 How often and how juſtly are Men reproached for thoſe unnatural Defor- 
8 mities they give themſelves? And how aſhamed would they be to be drawn 
3 and expoſed to the World, in the Colours and Viſage of their Vices? There is 
5 even a viſible difference between Virtue and Vice; and, without making much 
2 uſe of our Reaſon, our Senſes teach us to approve the one, and to dillike the 
other. AI Man's Wiſdom makes his Face to ſhine. And it might probably, in Eccl.vii.. 
ſome Meaſure at leaſt, be the natural Effect of that Meekneſs, and Love, and 
| — in God and Chriſt, which filled the Breaſt of St. Stephen, that all that aa.vi ig. 
fteafaſtly looked on him ſaw his Face as it had been the Face of an Angel. 
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Borten. Ws ar | better Courſe can a Man take to keep his Body Eaſy and Healthful, 


1 Petlib13, 


and to prolong his Life, than obſerving thoſe Rules which Religion preſcribes, 
in governing our Paſſions, and bodily Appetites? Violent Tranſports of Paſſion, 
exorbitant and unruly Deſires and Appetites, are Diſtempers of the Body as 
well as of the Mind. They put the Blood and Spirits into Diſorder, and raiſe 
ſuch Commotions in the Body, as make it reſtleſs and uneaſy, and uncapable 
of reliſhing thoſe Things it is wont to be Refreſhed by, as other Sick Bodies 
are. Common Obſervation and Experience inſtruct us in this, that Pain, and 
Sickneſs, and untimely Death, are often the natural Effects of all kinds of vi- 
cious Exceſſes; and their Phyficians will tell Men they are incurable without 
a Reformation, Health is indeed the Gift of God, and Good Men may be 
afflicted by him with Pain and Sickneſs, to cure and better their Minds, and 


to benefit. others by the Example of their Patience under them : But in the 


natural Courſe of Things, which is all the Atheiſt hath any Regard to, Tem- 
perance, Chaſtity, and that Moderation of all our Paſſions, which Religion 
obligeth us to, are apparently more conducing to the Preſervation of Health, 
and the prolonging of Life, than the contrary Exceſſes. 

In this Particular therefore the Children of this World are not ſo Wiſe in 
their Generation, as the Children of Light, They don't purſue their own 
great End, the good State of the Body, and the Preſervation of this preſent 
Life, by ſuch proper Means as the Religious Man doth. His Religion keeps 
him from giving any juſt or plauſible Occaſion to the Wrath and Diſpleaſure 
of Men ; from ſuffering in his Body, either from the Hands of publick Juſtice 
or private Revenge. It teacheth and obligeth him, by the ſtrongeſt Ties of 
Conſcience, to render to all their Due, to be reſpectful to the Perſons, and 
obedient to all the lawful Commands, of thoſe who have Power and Authori- 
ty over him; to be Humble and Meek, Kind and Loving, Civil and Courte- 
ous unto all Men, to provide Things honeſt in the fight of all Men, and as much 
as in him lietb, to Live Peaceable with all Men; and this, in the common and 
natural Courſe of Things, will be a Security and Protection to him. Which 
is evidently the Meaning of that Queſtion of the Apoſtle, Who is be that will 
harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good? For certain then, it can be 
no great Matter of Boaſting to have thrown off the Principles of Religion, 
which preſcribes, and would perſwade and enable Men to obſerve more effec- 
tually than any thing elſe, the moſt likely Methods of ſecuring that, which 
they profeſs to have the greateſt Regard for, the Welfare of their Bodies and 
this preſent Life. | 

Secondly, REL1G10N doth very much tend to his Advantage in reſpect of 
his outward State and Condition in the World, It effectually reſtrains him 
from many impoveriſhing Vices. He doth not conſume his Eſtate upon his 
Lufts, or waſte his Subſtance in riotous Living, or loſe it at Play, or ſpend it 
in Suits at Law, meerly to gratify his Revenge, or forfeit it by any evil Practice. 
He is never turned out of a good Place, for any careleſs Miſmanagement, for 
any Breach of Truſt, for Bribery or Extortion, or any unjuſt Abuſe of his 
Power or Authority. 

He is not only allowed, but obliged and encouraged to uſe many of thoſe 
Means, which are moſt proper for the bettering his Condition; to be Diligent 
and Induſtrious in his Calling, Juſt and Honeſt in his Dealing, True and Faith- 
ful in his Word and Promiſe, Affable and Courteous in his Converſation : And 
theſe are certainly the moſt likely Methods of making a ſafe and creditable 
Improvement of our Eſtates. His Religion makes it eaſier for him to be Rich 
than other Men. He can be Rich with a great deal leſs than they can. He 
hath not the boundleſs Occaſions of Pride and Vain-glory, of Luxury, In- 
temperance and Luſt to ſupply, nor the inſatiable Deſire of Covetouſneſs to 
ſatisfy. He can ſay, with St. Paul, I have all, I am full, J abound, if he 
have but enough to anſwer the real Conveniences of the Rank and Station he 
15 in; and he hath learnt in whatſoever State he is, therewith to be Content. 
And Gedlineſs with Contentment is great Gain, It is equivalent to a great 
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Eſtate. He who is contented with his Condition, from a Principle of Godli- Boris. 
neſs, of Faith and Hope in God and his Promiſes, can have no Wants. He WY 


believeth he hath as much as a wiſe and loving Father knows to be beſt for 
him, and therefore how ſmall ſoever his Portion is, hath more Satisfaction in 
it than any Irreligious Man can have in the abundance of the Things which he 
poſſeſſeth. If, in the uſe of lawful and honeſt Means he Thrives and Proſpers 
in the World, he hath this Addition to the common Advantages of his Suc- 
ceſs, that he can Rejoice in it, as the Fruit of God's Favour and Bleſſing, and 
an Earneſt of infinitely better Things re/erved in Heaven for him, He hath 
the Comfort, not only of ſupplying all his preſent Conveniences, and fully 
fatisfying all his Deſires, but alſo of believing that he is thereby enabled to 
make himſelf Friends, that when he fails, and is diſpoſſeſſed by Death of all 
that is left, he may be received into cverlaſiing Habitations, to an Inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled. The good Chriſtian then can have no Reaſon 70 
be aſhamed of his Religion, upon the account of any Methods of Gain or Profit 
it debars him from. It allows him to uſe the beſt and ſureſt Means of im- 
proving his Eſtate, It makes him more eaſy under any Diſappointment, and 
more happy in his Succeſs, than they can be, who ſcruple no Practices where- 
by they think they may enrich themſelves, and expect a Portion in this Life 
only. | 

7 Lirdly, RELIGION doth very much conduce to the Peace and Quiet, the 
Delight and Pleaſure of our Minds. 

Firſt, RELIGION doth very much conduce to the Peace and Quiet of our 
Minds. The Wicked are like a troubled Sea when it cannot reſt; but the Fruit 
of Righteouſneſs is Peace, and the Effect of Righteouſneſs is Quietneſs and Afſu- 
rance for ever. This we learn, not only from Divine Teſtimony, but from 
our own Reaſon and Obſervation. For it is moſt plain and evident, 

Firſt, TuaT the Religious Man is the beſt armed againſt all diſquieting 


tormenting Fears, whether of the Calamitics of this Lite, of Death, or of fu- 
ture Puniſhments. | 


4 


Firſt, Or the Calamities of this Life. He knows that theſe Things are 


common to Man, that he is born to Trouble as the Sparks fly upwards, that it 
is in vain to hope to Live many Days, and to Rejoice in them all; that is, ne- 
ver to ſuffer any outward Affliction or Trouble. But theſe are nothing ſo ter- 
rible and afrighting to im, as they are to Men of no Religion. His Religion 
obligeth him to fear none of theſe Things, not to ſuffer his Soul to be caſt down, 
er diſquieted within him, when he apprehends them coming towards him; 


and it makes it reaſonable, and more eaſy for him to comply with thoſe Obli- 
cations. For 


Fir, IT aſſures him, That how unavoidable ſoever they appear, there is 
yet a <eay to eſcape; that there is an Almighty Governor of the World, who 
is able to Reſcue him out of the moſt imminent Danger; and to whom he 
may apply himſelf with a good Hope of being preſerved from them. But the 
Atheiſt believeth, that there is a Chain of natural Cauſes, which nothing can 
break; that there was no Wiſdom or Goodneſs concerned in the making of it; 
and that no Power can prevent thoſe Evils which it is letting down upon him; 
and therefore, when he ſecs them coming towards him, his Fears muſt be 
proportionably greater, and more tormenting, as he hath leſs Hopes of eſcap- 


Secondly, Tye Evils of this Life, which the Religious Man apprehends 
himſelf in danger of, do not appear ſo intolerable to him as they do to others. 
They have nothing but their own natural Strength and Courage to depend up- 
on, for their Support under them. But the Religious Man believes, that what 
Calamity ſoever he may fall into, God will be with him, that he will »phold 
and ſtrengthen him with the Right Hand of his Righteouſneſs, and lay no more 
upon him than he will enable him to bear. He believeth the Account the 


Scriptures give him, of the wonderful Patience and Chearfulneſs of the Holy 
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Wu! better Courſe can a Man take to keep his Body Eaſy and Healthful, 
and to prolong his Life, than obſerving thoſe Rules which Religion preſcribes, 
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in governing our Paſſions, and bodily Appetites? Violent Tranſports of Paſſion, 
exorbitant and unruly Deſires and Appetites, are Diſtempers of the Body as 
well as of the Mind. They put the Blood and Spirits into Diſorder, and raiſe 
ſuch Commotions in the Body, as make it reſtleſs and uneaſy, and uncapable 
of reliſhing thoſe Things it is wont to be Refreſhed by, as other Sick Bodies 
are. Common Obſervation and Experience inſtruct us in this, that Pain, and 
Sickneſs, and untimely Death, are often the natural Effects of all kinds of vi- 
cious Exceſſes; and their Phyſicians will tell Men they are incurable without 
a Reformation. Health is indeed the Gift of God, and Good Men may be 
afflicted by him with Pain and Sickneſs, to cure and better their Minds, and 
to benefit. others by the Example of their Patience under them : But in the 
natural Courſe of Things, which is all the Atheiſt hath any Regard to, Tem- 
perance, Chaſtity, and that Moderation of all our Paſſions, which Religion 
obligeth us to, are 1 more conducing to the Preſervation of Health, 
and the prolonging of Life, than the contrary Exceſſes. 

In this Particular therefore the Children of this World are not ſo Wiſe in 
their Generation, as the Children of Light, They don't purſue their own 
great End, the good State of the Body, and the Preſervation of this preſent 
Life, by ſuch proper Means as the Religious Man doth. His Religion keeps 
him from giving any juſt or plauſible Occaſion to the Wrath and Diſpleaſure 
of Men ; from ſuffering in his Body, either from the Hands of publick Juſtice 
or private Revenge. It teacheth and obligeth him, by the ſtrongeſt Ties of 
Conſcience, to render to all their Due, to be reſpectful to the Perſons, and 
obedient to all the lawful Commands, of thoſe who have Power and Authori- 
ty over him; to be Humble and Meek, Kind and Loving, Civil and Courte- 
ous unto all Men, to provide Things honeſt in the fight of all Men, and as much 
as in him lietb, to Live Peaceable with all Men; and this, in the common and 
natural Courſe of Things, will be a Security and Protection to him. Which 
is evidently the Meaning of that Queſtion of the Apoſtle, Who is he that will 
harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good? For certain then, it can be 
no great Matter of Boaſting to have thrown off the Principles of Religion, 
which preſcribes, and would perſwade and enable Men to obſerve more effec- 
tually than any thing elſe, the moſt likely Methods of ſecuring that, which 
they profeſs to have the greateſt Regard for, the Welfare of their Bodies and 
this preſent Life. | 

Secondly, REL1610N doth very much tend to his Advantage in reſpect of 
his outward State and Condition in the World. It effectually reſtrains him 
from many impoveriſhing Vices. He doth not conſume his Eſtate upon his 
Luſts, or waſte his Subſtance in riotous Living, or loſe it at Play, or ſpend it 
in Suits at Law, meerly to gratify his Revenge, or forfeit it by any evil Practice. 
He is never turned out of a good Place, for any careleſs Miſmanagement, for 
any Breach of Truſt, for Bribery or Extortion, or any unjuſt Abuſe of his 
Power or Authority. 

H is not only allowed, but obliged and encouraged to uſe many of thoſe 
Means, which are moſt proper for the bettering his Condition; to be Diligent 
and Induſtrious in his Calling, Juſt and Honeſt in his Dealing, True and Faith- 
ful in his Word and Promiſe, Affable and Courteous in his Converſation : And 
theſe are certainly the moſt likely Methods of making a ſafe and creditable 
Improvement of our Eſtates. His Religion makes it eaſier for him to be Rich 
than other Men. He can be Rich with a great deal leſs than they can. He 
hath not the boundleſs Occaſions of Pride and Vain-glory, of Luxury, In- 
temperance and Luſt to ſupply, nor the inſatiable Deſire of Covetouſneſs to 
ſatisfy. He can ſay, with St. Paul, I have all, I am full, J abound, if he 
have but enough to anſwer the real Conveniences of the Rank and Station he 
is in; and he hath learnt in whatſoever State he is, therewith to be Content. 
And Godlineſs with Contentment is great Gain, It is equivalent to LT 
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Eſtate. He who is contented with his Condition, from a Principle of Godli- Butts. 
neſs, of Faith and Hope in God and his Promiſes, can have no 8 He 
believeth he hath as much as a wiſe and loving Father knows to be beſt for 
him, and therefore how ſmall ſoever his Portion is, hath more Satisfaction in 
it than any Irreligious Man can have in the abundance of the Ti hings which he 
poſſeſſeth. If, in the ule of lawful and honeſt Means he Thrives and Proſpers 
in the World, he hath this Addition to the common Advantages of his Suc- 
ceſs, that he can Rejoice in it, as the Fruit of God's Favour and Bleſſing, and 
an Earneſt of infinitely better Things re/erved in Heaven for him. He hath 
the Comfort, not only of ſupplying all his preſent Conveniences, and full 
fatisfying all his Deſires, but alſo of believing that he is thereby enabled to 
make himſelf Friends, that when he fails, and is diſpoſſeſſed by Death of all 
that is left, he may be received into everlaſting Habitations, to an Inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled. The good Chriſtian then can have no Reaſon 70 
be aſhamed of his Religion, upon the account of any Methods of Gain or Profit 
it debars him from. It allows him to uſe the beſt and ſureſt Means of im- 
proving his Eſtate, It makes him more eaſy under any Diſappointment, and 
more happy in his Succeſs, than they can be, who ſcruple no Practices where- 
by they think they may enrich themſelves, and expect a Portion in this Life 
only. 

7 Lirdly, REL1610N doth very much conduce to the Peace and Quiet, the 
Delight and Pleaſure of our Minds. 

Firſt, REL1610N doth very much conduce to the Peace and Quiet of our 
Minds. The Wicked are like a troubled Sea when it cannot reſt; but the Fruit 
of Righteouſneſs is Peace, and the Effet of Righteouſneſs is Quietneſs and Afſu- 
rance for ever. This we learn, not only from Divine Teſtimony, but from 
our own Reaſon and Obſervation. For it is moſt plain and evident, 

Firſt, TuaT the Religious Man is the beſt armed againſt all diſquieting 
tormenting Fears, whether of the Calamities of this Life, of Death, or of fu- 
ture Puniſhments. | | 

Firſt, Or the Calamities of this Life. He knows that theſe Things are 
common to Man, that he is born to Trouble as the Sparks fly upwards, that it 
is in vain to hope to Live many Days, and to Rejoice in them all; that is, ne- 
ver to ſuffer any outward Affliction or Trouble. But theſe are nothing ſo ter- 
rible and afrighting to im, as they are to Men of no Religion. His Religion 
obligeth him to fear none of theſe Things, not to ſuffer his Soul to be caſt down, 
er diſquieted within him, when he apprehends them coming towards him; 


and it makes it reaſonable, and more eaſy for him to comply with thoſe Obli- 
| gations. For 


4 


Fir/?, IT aſſures him, That how unavoidable ſoever they appear, there is 
yet a ceay to eſcape; that there is an Almighty Governor of the World, who 
is able to Reſcue him out of the moſt imminent Danger; and to whom he 
may apply himſelf with a good Hope of being preſerved from them. But the 
Atheiſt believeth, that there is a Chain of natural Cauſes, which nothing can 
break; that there was no Wiſdom or Goodneſs concerned in the making of it; 
and that no Power can prevent thoſe Evils which it is letting down upon him; 
and therefore, when he ſecs them coming towards him, his Fears muſt be 
proportionably greater, and more tormenting, as he hath leſs Hopes of eſcap- 
ing, YT 
Secondly, THe Evils of this Life, which the Religious Man apprehends 
himſelf in danger of, do not appear ſo intolerable to him as they do to others. 
They have nothing but their own natural Strength and Courage to depend up- 
on, for their Support under them. But the Religious Man believes, that what 
Calamity ſoever he may fall into, God will be with him, that he will uphold 
and ſtrengthen him with the Right Hand of his Righteouſneſs, and lay no more 
upon him than he will enable him to bear. He believeth the Account the 
Scriptures give him, of the wonderful Patience and Chearfulneſs of the Holy 


Servants 
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BotLtn. Servants of God under the greateſt Wants and Sufferings; and Confidently 
popes in the Promiſes of God for the ſame Divine Grace and Affiſtance for his 


Support and Comfort; if, in his infinite Wiſdom, God ſhould think fit to bring 
him into the like Condition. W175 

Thirdly, TH Evils of this Life, which the Religious Man apprehends 
himſelf in Danger of, do not appear ſo abſolutely Evil to him, as they do to 
Men of no Religion. The Atheiſt cannot expect any Benefit by them. He 
knows no other Good but of that kind, which the Calamities of this Life de- 
prive him of; and therefore when he is threatened with bodily Pain, or Sick- 
neſs, or with any worldly Adverſity or Trouble, he can have no Hope of 
gaining any thing by them to abate the Torment of his Fear. But the Reli- 


gious Man, when he ſees any of theſe Things approaching towards him, looks 
upon them, not only as Things painful and grievous, but, as Things uſefu} 


and beneficial to him; entirely in the Power of a Wiſe and Tender Father to 


prevent or inflict them, who deſigns him Good by all his Diſpenſations. He 
believes all Things will work together for Good to them that Love God; and 
that all the Trials of his Faith and Patience, which God will ſuffer him to 
fall under, will be found in Praiſe and Honour, and Glory at the Appearing 
of Chrift Feſus. Men's Fears, muſt be more or leſs Diſquieting according to 
the Opinion they have of thoſe Evils they apprehend themſelves expoled to. 
And therefore the Irreligious Man, who believes them altogether Hurtful, and 
no ways Profitable, muſt have greater Diſturbance from his Fear of them, 
than he who believeth, as the ſincere Chriſtian doth, that they may be of inf 
nite Advantage to him. How much cafter muſt that Man be, who, in this 
uncertain troubleſome World, can ſay with Holy David, Tho' I walk through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, encompaſſed with imminent Dangers, 7 1 
will fear no Evils, for God is with me; either to Preſerve me from them, or 
Support me under them, or to do me Good by them; than he who believeth 
there is no God to do any of theſe Things for him? 

Secondly, Tax Religious Man is the beſt arm'd againſt the tormenting Fears 
of Death. St. Paul ſpeaks of Infidels, as Men, who were all their Life time 
through fear of Death ſubjeet to Bondage. They do all they can to put the 
Emil Day far from them, and to keep it out of their Thoughts, but it will be 
continually forcing it ſelf into them. They know that they muſt Die. They 
cannot harden themſelves into unbelief of their Mortality, or Converſe in the 
World without frequent Admonitions of it. They ſee it with their Eyes, 
and hear it with their Ears, and feel the Symptoms of it in their own Bodies. 
And how extremely Diſquieting muſt the Thoughts of it be to them, who love 
and value nothing but the Enjoyments and Pleaſures of this Life, which Death 
will certainly deprive them of; and, as they believe, put an end alſo to all Ca- 
pacity of Enjoying any thing any more for ever? Theſe are the heſt Thoughts, 
the leaſt Tormenting, that the moſt hardened Infidel can have of Death. But 
how much more frightful are theſe, than thoſe of the Religions Man? It can 
be nothing ſo Painſul to him to think of leaving a World he had no great 
Fondneſs for, and parting with Pleaſures he had but little Reliſh of. He looks 
upon Death as the Improvement of Life, as an Entrance into a State of Im- 
mortal Glory and Happineſs. That natural Dread of it, which is common to 
Men, is greatly abated by the Confiderations of Religion, by his Chriſtian 
Faith and Hope. And whatever Pains may attend the Separation of his Soul 
from his Body, he believes, whenever God ſhall think fit to call him hence, it 
will be much better for him te depart, than to abide in the Fleſh. He believes 
that his Body only, his worſer Part is capable of Dying; that there is Life in 
his Soul, in his better Part, which ſhall never be taken from him; and that his 
Body will not Periſh for ever in the Grave, but riſe again Glorious and Incor- 
ruptible, that thenceforth Death ſhall have no more Dominion over him; and 
he ſhall have per fect Conſummation and Bliſs both in Soul and Body in the ever- 
laſting Glory and Kingdom of God. He who thus believeth, hath certainly the 
leaſt Cauſe to be diſturbed with the Fears of Death; he may reaſonably expect 
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it with Deſire and Pleaſure, as many Holy Servants of God have done, when BuTLes. 
they have ſeen it coming towards them in the molt frightful Shape it was ca- 
able of. | | 

F Thirdly, Hz is the beſt arm'd againſt the Fear of future Puniſhments. 
Here the Atheiſt will be apt to fancy that he hath much the Advantage of the 
Religious Man, having caſed his Mind of all Fears of this kind, which are fo 
very Troubleſome and Perplexing, He pretends to be freed from the Rebukes 
of Conſcience, from the frightful Apprehenſions of a Judgment to come, and 
everlaſting Puniſhments, and pitieth or laughs at, according to the Humour he 
is in, the groundleſs Fears of Religious Men, But how little Reaſon he hath 
for all this, will appear by conſidering theſe following Things, 


Firſt, How long it muſt be before Men, who are educated in the Princi- 
ples of Religion, for with ſuch I am chictly concerned, can utterly Extirpate 
theſe Principles; and how full of diſtracting Fears their Minds mult be, till 
this is perfectly accompliſhed. The Principles Men are Educated in, whatſo- 
ever they are, cannot eaſily be thrown off, eſpecially when there is, at leaſt, 
a great Appearance of Truth in them; ſo many Arguments from Reaſon, and 
Teſtimony, and Experience to Confirm them, as Religion hath; ſuch as the 
generality of Men of all Ranks and Conditions, and of the greateſt Knowledge 

and Wiſdom are entirely ſatisfied with. If Men will pretend to Act with 
Reaſon, they muſt uſe a great deal of Thought and Pains before they can 
eſtabliſh themſelves in Atheiſm and Unbelief; and ſuffer as much Trouble and 
Diſquiet in their Attempt, as they ſuppoſe the Religious Man doth in regulat- 
thoſe inordinate Luſts and Paſſions, for whoſe Sake they engaged themſelves 
in it. The Religious Man knows there is no Danger, and believes he ſhall 
reap unſpeakable Advantage, by ſucceeding in his Undertaking, But they 
know that they Expoſe themſelves to the utmoſt Danger by their Attempt, if 
it be raſhly undertaken; and till they think themſelves ſure that there 1s no 
God, and no Religion, they muſt be often, and greatly diſturbed with Ter- 
rors of Conſcience, and dreadful Apprehenſions of that intolerable Miſery, 
which they cannot but fear, becauſe they do not yet believe there is no ſuch 
thing. So that a Religious Man, in as little time, with as little trouble, and 
with much leſs fear, may overcome all the Difficulties of a Holy Life, and 
thereby put an end to all his Fears, as the wicked Man can attain to ſuch a 
confirmed and ſteddy Infidelity, as to be able without fear to deny the Faith, 
and to go on ſtill in his Wickedneſs, But, | 

Secondly, Ir is hardly poſſible for him to arrive in any time to ſuch a de- 
gree of Infidelity. He can never be able to demonſtrate the Impoſſibility of 
the Being of a God, that Power, and Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Goodneſs, 
can be no where in Perfection, or to baffle all the mighty Arguments, which 
are taken from the Frame of the World, from conſtant Tradition, and gene- 
ral Conſent of Men; from Teſtimony and Experience, concerning Supernatu- 
ral and Miraculous Effects, fo as to free himſelf from all doubt and ſuſpicion 
of their having any thing of force in them. They may fancy they have found 
out a way how the World might be made, and Order, and Beauty, and Har- 
mony, in innumerable Inſtances produced without any Wiſdom or Contri- 
vance; but can they pretend to be ſure that it certainly was ſo, and could not 
be otherwiſe? They may pretend to ſhew how poſlible it is for Fear, and Po- 
licy, and the like, to frame the Notion of a God, and that it ſhould be enter- 

8 tained and credited by the generality of Mankind, without any appearance of 
} Reaſon to recommend or confirm it; but ſurely they will not ſay, that the 
5 Principles of Religion could have no other Original, and that it was impoſſible 

they ſhould be ſo generally received upon any probable Evidence of their being 
true? They may plead the Fallibility of Hiſtory and Tradition, and Human 
Teſtimonies, againſt all the Arguments taken from thence for the Being of 
God and Providence; but they can make no other Concluſion from it, but 
that it is poſſible they may be, not that they certainly are falſe, He may ſo 
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BoTLER. far impoſe upon himſelf, in favour of his Luſts, as to arrive at ſome degree of 


Hope that he may be ſafe in indulging of them; but he can bring no ſuch 
clear and convincing Proofs of his Cauſe againſt Religion, as can make him 
perfectly ſecure that there is no Puniſhment for his Prophaneneſs and Impiety. 
And yet he muſt have ſo much fear as he wants of ſuch Security. And what- 
ever he may ſay or ſeem to think, he cannot conſider, but he muſt be afraid. 

Tais the Atheiſts very well know, and therefore do all they can to amuſe 
themſelves with the Affairs and Pleaſures of the World, and to divert their 
Minds from any ſerious deliberate Contemplation of Religious Matters. They 
ſeldom care to be alone, or in the Dark, or to commune with their own Hearts. 
And therefore when Sickneſs confines them, and Pain keeps them waking, 


and their Reaſon is reſcued from thoſe Reſtraints which the Hurry of the 


World, and their ſtupifying Luſts had laid upon them, their Fears will return 
with greater Violence, and exceedingly increaſe the Torment of their Minds. 
Their Minds then can never be eaſy and quiet, but whilſt they ceaſe to act 
like Men, and are able to ſtifle their Reaſon, and to keep off their Thoughts 
from thoſe things, which it is of the greateſt Importance to them not to be 
miſtaken in. If they think as Men, as Creatures of Reaſon and Foreſight, 
the leaſt Poſſibility of their being obnoxious to ſuch Horrible and everlaſtin 

Torments, muſt affright and diſturb them. And I doubt not but the moit 


- confident Infidel that can be found amongſt us, would be heartily glad of ſome 


more ſtrong and evincing Proofs, than any he yet knows, of his being in no 
danger of any Miſery beyond this Lite. 

Thirdly, FuTURE Puniſhments are not ſuch frightful things to any but 
thoſe, ho 44 are reſolved upon no Account whatſoever, to part with their Luſts 
and Vices. A virtuous and honeſt Man, who lives under a juſt and gracious 
Prince, is not frighted with the thoughts of his Power, or the ſevereſt Penal- 
ties his Laws threaten Malefactors with. Theſe can be dreadful to none but 
thoſe who are reſolved to be Knaves, or Villains, or Traitors. 'The Chriſtian 


believeth, that he and all the World are under the Government of a moſt juſt 


and powerful Being, but withal infinitely good and merciful, who 7s good to 
all, and whoſe tender Mercies are over all his Works. Who hath given Laws 
to Men, which are holy, juſt, and good, and moſt effectually conducing to the 
Happineſs of publick Societies, and of every particular Perſon; who, for the 
more effectual enforcing our Obedience, hath threatened the Tranſgreſſors of 
them with intolerable and eternal Puniſhment, but inflicts it only on the ob- 
ftinate and unreclaimable: Who is not willing that any ſhould periſh; who is 
eaſy to be intreated, and ready to forgive; who overlooks the Ignorances and 
Infirmities of thoſe who fincerely endeavour to do his Will, and pardons the 
moſt wilful Offenders upon their Repentance and Amendment, and at length 
rewards with Everlaſting Life and Happineſs all that faithfully ſerve and turn 


to him. Certainly no Man can reaſonably be diſmayed or terrified at the Ap- 


prehenſion of ſuch a Being as this; none but thoſe, who are ſo Irrational as to 
think, that a ſhort Life of Sin, with all the Miſchiefs which attend it, is great- 
ly to be preferred before an Eternal Life of unconceivable Glory and Happi- 
neſs. The Sinner cannot be ſure on better Grounds, that there is no God, no 
Future State of Miſery for him in another World, than the Religious Man is, 
that if there be, he hath nothing to fear from the Wrath of God, and ſhall 
never come into it. And if we ſuppoſe them but equally exempt from Fear, 
the Religious Man muſt needs have unſpeakably the Advantage, upon the 
account of his Glorious Hopes, which the other can have no pretence to. God 
is the Object of the Religious Man's Deſire and Love; and, if he had any 
doubt of his Being, there is nothing he would more earneſtly wiſh, than a full 
Affurance of it. He would not for the World be without a God in it, fo pow- 
erful, and wiſe, and juſt, and good a Governor of it, and ſo Liberal a Re- 


warder of all that diligently ſeek and ſerve him. And though he believes he 
hath prep 


conceivable 


ared ſevere and everlaſting Puniſhments, yet knowing ſo eaſy and 


certain a way to eſcape them, and withal to ſecure to himſelf eternal and un- 
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conceivable Happineſs, his Thoughts of a Future State are fo far from giving Butuss. 
him any tormenting Fears, that they are the greateſt Support and Comfort of 

his Life. 

Tu Infidel therefore vainly boaſts of the Eaſe and Quiet he hath procured 
to himſelf, by freeing his Mind from all the Fears of Religion, the Belief and 
Practice whereof is the beſt and ſureſt Remedy againſt all Diſturbance from 
thoſe Fears he pretends to have overcome, 

I am ſenfible what Objections he will be ready to make againſt this. But 
nothing more needs to be ſaid in anſwer to them than this; That pure and un- 
corrupted Chriſtianity is not to be accuſed as the Cauſe of thoſe Fears, which 
are the Effects of Error or Superſtition, or a melancholy Temper and Conſti- 
tution, or the want of a due Regard to the Obligations of it. It is enough for 
our Purpoſe, if a firm Belief and ſincere Practice of the Religion we profeſs, 
be a more ſure and reaſonable Ground of Quiet from all tormenting Fears of 
God, and future Puniſhments, and of a more eaſy and comfortable State of 
Mind, than Infidelity and a wicked Life can be. And this I conceive muſt be 
ſufficiently manifeſt to the Reaſon of all, who impartially conſider the Princi- 
ples of true Religion, and to the Experience of thoſe who beheve and live as 
becomes the Goſpel. It is at beſt but a meer dull Security the Atheiſt can 
make any Pretences to: But that of the Religious Man is ſprightly and reviv- 
ing, attended with lively and vigorous Hopes of a Glorious Immortality, 

FRoM all that hath been ſaid, it plainly appears, that Religion is the beſt 
Remedy againſt all Diſquieting Fears, and that thoſe Words of our Saviour 
were moſt highly Rational, Let not your Heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid; ye believe in God, believe alſo in me. 

Secondly, REL1G10N is the moſt effectual Means of Preſerving the Mind in 
Peace and Quiet, from thoſe Diſturbances, which Anger, Envy, and Malice, 
are wont to give it. The Mind of a Froward Man can hardly ever be at Eaſe; 
it's /ike a troubled Sea when it cannot reſt. Every little Provocation makes the 
Waves to riſe, and hurls it into Diſorder. The Envious Man hath no quiet 
Enjoyment of what is his ow-n, becauſe ſomething is another Man's; and pines 
and frets within himſelf, not meerly becauſe he wants, but becauſe another 
doth not. Malice preys firſt upon the Breaſt which entertains it, and torments 
it with Fear and Impatience, and a reſtleſs Thirſt after Revenge, whillt it is 
laying and purſuing its miſchievous Deſigns. 

Bu T that Love and Charity which the Chriſtian learns from the Precepts 
and Example of his Maſter, eaſeth the Soul of theſe vexatious and painful 

Vices. Charity is not eafily provoked; Charity envieth not; Charity thinks and 
works no Evil to his Neighbour. And this fervent Love and Charity, which 
ſo effectually calms our boiſterous Paſſions, and maintains the Peace and Quiet 
of our Minds againſt the moſt violent Aſſaults of Injury and Provocation, is 
not ſo difficult a thing for a Chriſtian to attain and practiſe, His Religion not 
only moſt ſtrictly requires it of him, but alſo lays before him the moſt power- 
ful Conſiderations to excite it in him, and to raiſe it to the higheſt Perfection. 
In reſpect of its Precepts it is a Law of Love; and in reſpect of its Principles it 
is a Doctrine of Love. The chief Matter it inſtructs us in, is, how God loved 
the World; how excellent his Loving-kindneſs is towards us; how ready he is 
to forgive, and how forward to be reconciled to the greateſt Offenders; with 
how great a Price he hath redeemed us all; and how he gave his only begotten 
Son, that we might not Periſh, but have everlaſting Life. Now what can more 
effectually engage us to Love one another, than the Belief and Conſideration 
of theſe Things? What Ingratitude muſt there be in our Diſobedience to a 
Command, which a God of ſo much Love hath laid the greateſt Streſs upon? 
How can we have a mean Eſteem for that Virtue, which the God we Adore 
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3 and Worſhip is ſo Glorious in, whoſe Name and Nature is Love? What can 
3s be more ſhameful than for vs to give entertainment to Anger, and Envy, and 
2 Malice againft our Brethren, who are ſo kindly and mercifull dealt with b 
8 ghly Offended? If 

We 


that Almighty Creator, whom we have ſo often and ſo hi 
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Bu1len. we believe that God hath ſ% loved us, nothing can appear more reaſonable 20 
us, than that we alſo ſhould love one another. O! how eaſy and quiet in our 
Minds would this Divine Grace and Virtue make us? How effectually would 
it ſuppreſs the troubleſome Commotions of our angry Paſſions, and till the 4 
Waves thereof when they ariſe? How Calm and Serene would all within us be, | 
whilſt this beſt of Graces ruled in our Hearts, and kept us in the moſt eaſy 

and delightful Temper of ſhewing Kindneſs, and doing Good? Such Tranquil- 

lity of Mind is the natural and neceſſary Effect of that univerſal and fervent 

Love, which no true Chriſtian can be without; which his Religion indiſpen- 

ſably requires; and his Faith is the moſt prevailing Means of exciting and 

maintaining in him, far beyond all the Rules and Principles of Philoſophy. 

But as for Atheiſts, they have no Principles of Love and Charity; they profeſs 

themſelves under no Obligation either to God or Nature, to entertain them in 

their Hearts. Their State of Nature is a State of War, wherein every Man's 

Heart and Hand is againſt every Man. And if at length they become weary 

of ſtriving and fighting for Power and Poſſeſſions, and enter into Society, and 

engage themſelves to one another, to obſerve certain Laws and Rules for their 

greater Quiet and Security, every one doth it only for his own particular Ad- 

vantage. | 

I > this be a true Character of Mankind, if they are naturally ſo fierce, ſo 

ſelfiſh, ſo utterly void of all Goodneſs, as theſe Atheiſts deſcribe them, what 

Foundation can there be for Love and Good Will? How. can they Love thoſe 

of whom they have ſo ill an Opinion? How can they but Hate thoſe of whom 

they give ſo odious a Character? This however I conceive 1s plain and manifeſt, 

that they can give no manner of Reaſon why they ſhould be Loving and Meck 

and Charitable, unleſs they will own what I am now proving, that the Quiet 

of the Mind is promoted by their being ſo. For they believe that Love and 

Hatred, Meekneſs and Malice, have nothing in their own Nature to oblige us 

to prefer the one before the other; that there is nothing of Duty or Sin in ei- 

ther of them: But as fear of Miſchief from others, is that they chiefly Govern 

themſelves by; ſo Hatred and Malice are likely to be thought of the greateſt 

Uſe to them. It is indeed to wrong an Atheiſt, to believe that he doth not 

Diſſemble, when he pretends any real and hearty Love to another Man; for it 

is to believe he entertains an Affection which he hath no Foundation for, no 

Obligation to, and which is more likely to hinder than farther his main Defign, 

which is to ſecure himſelf, and advance his own particular Intereft. But it 

may be for his Intereſt, to pretend and diſſemble Love to them he hopes to 

make Advantage of. He cannot Act agreeably to his own Principles in doing 

Good to another, when he hath no proſpect of Advantage to himſelf, or mav 

receive any Prejudice by it, which hearty Love and Charity would ſometimes 

| urge him to. But perhaps he may ſay, that he knows by Experience that he 

can Love, and Forgive, and be Kind and Charitable, without any proſpect of 

Advantage to himſelf, as well as others. But if this be true, it can only prove, 

that the Principles of Human Nature may be too ſtrong for his Principles of 

Atheiſm; and that there is ſomething within him which inclines him to, re- 

commends and approves theſe Things as fit and reaſonable, which as an Atheiſt 

he can by no means allow them to be. This however is very plain and evi- 

dent, that every good Chriſtian hath attained theſe Virtues, in ſuch a meaſure, 

as gives a great deal of Eaſe and Quiet to his Mind; and that nothing doth 

more effectually tend to the producing of them, than that Religion he profeſſ- 

eth, which is pure and peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be intreated, and full of Mercy. 

 _ Thirdly, REL1G10N is the beſt means of preſerving the Mind in Peace and 

Quiet from any Diſturbances of Diſcontent and Impatience under the Evils 
and Suffcrings of this Life. It not only Commands us, and makes it our in- f 
diſpenſable Duty to be contented in every Condition, and patient in all our 1605 
T: r1bulations, but it alſo furniſheth us with ſuch Motives and Conſiderations, as | 
make it a far more eaſy and reaſonable Service to a Man of Reli ion, than it 
can be to any other. The Atbeiſt believes, that all his Wants and Troubles 
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be looks not at the Things which are ſeen, and are but temporal; but at the 
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are the Effects of undeſigning Chance or Fate. The Religious Man believes Burt En. 
that nothing befals him, but by the wiſe Appointment of a tender and loving 
Father. 

Tut Atheiſt hath no hope of Relief from any thing, unleſs it ſhould hap- 
pen that natural Cauſes ſhould fall into ſuch an Order, as may at length pro- 
duce ſome advantageous Change in his Condition. But the Chriſtian believes 
that there is an infinitely wiſe and powerful Being, who is always watching 
over him for Good, who hath the abſolute Management of all thoſe Cauſes, 
and makes them accompliſh the Coumſel of bis own Will, which he believes is 
always good, to Religious and Good Men. i 

Tu E Atheiſt hath only this to ſay for the quieting his Mind; If the conti- 
nuance of my Miſery be in the Courſe of Fate, I know nothing can remove it, 
it cannot be helped, and therefore I will bear it as well as I can; that is, as 
well as Fate will let me; for, by his Principles, the Temper of his Mind is as 
fatal and neceſſary as his outward Afflictions. But the Chri/tian believes that 
there is a Being, who can hear, and help him, and deliver him out of all his 
Troubles; who will not ſuffer them to continue any longer than 2g 7s good for 
him % be afflicted with them; and in the mean time, will give him Grace 

ſufficient for him, that he may be able to bear them. Perhaps the Athei/t may 
think to Comfort himſelf by conſidering that his Miſery is not endleſs, that 
Death will certainly put an end to it: But this can Adminiſter but poor Com- 
fort to him, who believes alſo that it will put an end to his Being, and his 
Capacity of Enjoying any thing any more for ever. But the good Chri/tian's 
Mind is 1 and comforted with a firm Belicf, that the Aflictions of his 
preſent Life are but for a Moment of his Life and Being; and are deſigned by 
one, who is able to accompliſh all his kind Intentions, to work for him a far 
more exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory, which he hopes by Death to be 
tranſlated to. If an Atbeiſt fall into Want and Trouble, or is afflicted with 
Pain and Sickneſs, he zs of all Men moſt miſerable, becauſe he hath hope in this 
Life only, and believeth there is no Good, no Happineſs, but what is to be 
found in it. But the good Chriſtian never thought of taking up his Reſt here, 
his Heart is cruc:zfied to the World, to all the Pleaſures and Enjoyments of it; 
his Aﬀections are chiefly fix'd upon God and Heaven, upon the Happineſs of 
a future State, which he believes his Afflictions are a proper Means to prepare 
him for; and therefore he faints not, though his outward Man periſh, while 


Things which are not ſeen, and are eternal, The utmoſt which an Athei/t can 
arrive at, by any Conſiderations agreeable to his Principles, is but a Negative 
Content, a ſtupid fort of Indolence. But the Conſiderations of Religion are 
proper and ſufficient to give the Soul a poſitive Content, Complacence and 
Satisfaction in every Condition, under any of the outward Troubles and Affli-— 
Ctions of this Life. The Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and Providence of a Divine 
Being, Governor of the World, theſe were the Topicks from whence the 
Heathen Moraliſts deduced all their Arguments, which had Strength and Sub- 
ſtance in them, for Patience and Tranquillity of Mind in Adverſity, Want or 
Sufferings. But Chriſtianity improves and adds to all the Arguments of Natu- 
ral Religion; and all who heartily embrace it have a Principle in them, of far 
greater Efficacy to ſupport and revive their Spirits in the Day of Calamity, 
than any meer Phi loſopher ever had. 

IT diſcovers ſuch amazing Inſtances of the Love and Goodneſs of God, as 
can leave us no room to imagine that he can deſign any thing but Good to 
thoſe who faithfully ſerve him, by any of his Diſpenſations; ſuch as lay the 
ſtrongeſt Obligations upon us willingly and chearfully to bear whatever we ma 
ſuiter by his Appointment, or for his Sake. It doth not leave us to Comfort 
our ſelves meerly by ſuch Deductions, as our own Reaſon can make from the 
Contemplation of the Perfections of the Divine Nature, but lays before u- plain 
and expreſs Declarations of the gracious Intentions of God, in every afflicting 
Act of his Providence, with reſpect to Religions and Good Men; and molt 
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Burrzx. great and precious Promiſes of Improvement by them, and a far more exceed- 
— ing and eternal Weight of Glory for the Reward of their Patience under them. 


Tun Arguments our Religion furniſhes us with, not only carry the greateſt 
force of Reaſon with them, but are fitted for the Uſe of the meaneſt Capacity; 
and have given the World a multitude of Examples of all forts and conditions 
of Men, enduring the ſharpeſt Afflictions with ſuch Courage and Chearfulneſs, 
as hath been to the Wonder and Conviction of their unbelieving Enemies. In 
this uncertain World then, where all Afflictions are ſo common to Men, and we 
are compaſſed about with ſo many Infirmities, and liable to ſo many Pains and 
| Diſeaſes, in ſo many Things, and by ſo many Means to ſuffer Loſs and Trou- 
ble; how unreaſonable would it be to be aſhamed of that Faith, or to part with 
it upon eaſy Terms, which is incomparably the beſt Support under them? 

Secondly, REL16G10N doth very much conduce to the Delight and Pleaſure 
of the Mind. There is great Foy, as well as Peace, in believing and obeying 
the Goſpel, more and better than any Irreligious Man can pretend to. For 
he can have no inward Joy, but what depends upon ſenſible, uncertain and 
temporary Objects and Enjoyments. Now the Religious Man hath as much 
of this ſort of Pleaſure as he thinks is ſafe and reaſonable; and hath other Plea- 
ſures of the Mind, which are peculiar to him, the Foundation whereof is laid 
in his Faith, which furniſheth him with ſpiritual and everlaſting Objects for 
Matter to Rejoice in, and obligeth him to, and qualifies him for the moſt de- 
lightful Exerciſes of the inward Man, ſuch as Men of no Religion can have no 
Senſe or Experience of. 


Firſt, WHAT incompardble Pleaſure doth he feel in the Contemplation of 
the Glorious and Delightful Objects of his Faith, the Beauties and Excellencies 
of the Divine Nature, the Power and Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, by 
whom he believeth all things were made, and are entirely governed? With 
what Pleaſure doth he obſerve the Bounty and Goodneſs of this great Being, 
in producing fo goodly a Frame, ſo plentiful a Store, ſo wonderful a Variet 
of things, with ſo particular a Reſpect to the Service and Benefit, the Delight 
and Pleaſure of Mankind? And how can he chuſe but be glad and rejoice, 
when he conſiders that the ſame Lord God Omnipotent upholds and reigns over 
all; That his Goodneſs is over all his Works, and engageth his Power, in a 
more eſpecial manner, to manifeſt its ſelf on the behalf of the Children of 
Men, to preſerve and to provide for us; That he is able to ſupply all our 
Wants, to reſcue us out of the greateſt Dangers, to deliver us from our ſtrong- 
eſt Enemies, and to do for us abundantly above what we can aſk or think; That 
he loves us with the Tenderneſs of a Father, would have us as happy as we 
can be, and hath put it out of the Power of all but our ſelves, to hinder our 
being ſo? Is it not extremely pleaſant, to conſider that unſearchable Riches of 
Love, which the Chriſtian believes this Almighty Creator and Governor of the 
World hath manifeſted towards us, in the amazing Method of our Redemption 
by Chriſt Feſus, in ſending down from Heaven his only begotten Son to take 
our Human Nature, that we might be made Partakers of his Divine Nature; 
to be humbled that we might be exalted; to be condemned that we might be 
juſtified; and to die that we might live for ever? How delightful muſt it be, 
with the Eye of Faith to behold this our Redeemer triumphing over Death 
and the Grave, over his and all our Enemies, fitting at the Right Hand of God, 
making continual Tnterceſſion for us, governing all things for the Good of his 
Church, and liberally diſpenſing his Grace and Bleſſing to the Members of it? 
Though now we ſee him not, yet believing and conſidering him thus exalted and 
75 employed, how can we forbear rejoicing with joy unſpeakable, and full 
of glory. 

: W. TH what Pleaſure may a Believing Soul conſider its ſelf, its Divine Ori- 
gina], its Spiritual and Immortal Nature, its great and excellent Capacities, of 
which the Atheiſt confeſſeth he hath no Notion, no Perſuaſion? He believes 
himſelf nothing but Matter, jumbled together he knows not how; that what 
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we call the Soul hath no better Employment, than to taſte the Pleaſures of Burr 
Senſe, to make Proviſion for the Fleſh, and the Luſts of it; to contrive how "WY 


to heap up Riches, which he knows not who ſhall gather to advance himſelf to 
Glory, which, as the Flower of Graſs, ſoon fadeth and withereth; and to a- 
muſe himſelf with Imaginations of ſuch future Enjoyments only, as he believes 
in a very little while muſt periſh for ever with him. How low and faint a 
Pleaſure muſt that be, which ſach Thoughts of himſelf can give him, in 
Compariſon of that which a Religious Man feels, when he conſiders himſelt 
endued with an Immortal Soul, inſpired into him by the Father of Spirits, 
with Signal Characters of his own Divine Eſſence impreſs'd upon it, and ca- 
pable of attaining a far more Glorious Reſemblance of him; of gaining the 
Friendſhip of infinite Power and Wiſdom and Goodneſs; of laying up Trea- 
ſures in Heaven; of entering into the Everlaſting Kingdom of the moſt High 
and Lofty One, and of ſeeing and enjoying him for ever, who is an Immenſe 
and All-comprehending Good, an inexhauſtible Fountain of Joy and Happi- 
neſs? 

Secondly, WHAT great Pleaſure doth a good Chriſtian feel, in reflecting 
upon his Life and Actions, from the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience, which 
a Man of no Religion can have no ſhare in, He believeth himſelf under no 
Obligations of Conſcience, to do, or to forbear any thing. He owns nothing 
to be Duty or Sin, to be commanded or forbidden by any Superior Being, to 
whom he muſt give an Account, or from whom he may receive Reward or 
Puniſhment. The utmoſt therefore that he can pretend to, is the ſtupid Quiet 
of a ſeared Conſcience; which, acknowledging no Divine or Moral Law, hath 
no Senſe of Guilt or Tranſgreſſion: Neither is this eaſy for him to attain, or to 

reſerve at all times. But then he cannot poſſibly 8 of thoſe unſpeak- 
able Joys which are produced by the Teſtimony of a Good Conſcience: He 
can have no ſuch Pleaſure, in reflecting upon his paſt Life and Actions, as the 
Religious Man hath; becauſe no Actions can appear to him ſo good, ſo honour- 
able, ſo beneficial, ſo worthy to be remembered with Joy and Satisfaction. He 
thinks all Actions alike, as to any Intrinſick Goodneſs or Obligation of Con- 
ſcience, and therefore can have no Pleaſure in reflecting upon what he hath 
done, as more becoming and behoving him to do, as better in its ſelf, or more 
his Duty, than any thing elſe would have been. In looking back upon his 
Life paſt, and reviewing the Actions of it, he can find nothing to delight him- 
ſelf with the Remembrance of, which hath yielded him any better Fruit than 


a little ſenſual Pleaſure, or periſhing Advantage, or can ever be of any greater 
uſe to him. And how ſucceſsful ſoever his Mind tells him he hath been, in 


the purſuit of theſe things, he can have no Satisfaction or Pleaſure from the 
Conſideration of the Wiſdom of his Choice or Management, becauſe he believes 
he could not have choſen or done otherwiſe; not becauſe it was ſo determined 
by any Superior Intelligent Being, who had a favourable Regard for him, but 
merely becauſe ſuch a Motion was given to the Matter he is compoſed of, he 
cannot tell either when or how, which made it neceſſary he thould ſo act, 
and ſo ſucceed. | | | 

Bu T how tranſporting are thoſe Joys, which are produced in the Mind of 
a good (hriſtian, of one who believes and obeys the Goſpel, by the Teſimony 
of his Conſcience, that in Simplicity and Godly Sincerity, not with Fleſhly 
Wiſdom, but by the Grace of God, he hath had his Converſation in the World. 
When his own Conſcience tells him, that he hath done the things which are 
moſt excellent, attained the moſt noble Accompliſhments, and ſecured a Title 
to the moſt valuable Bleſſings: That he hath not waſted his time in brutiſh 
Pleaſures, and mean Purſuits, in Employments unworthy of the Dignity of 
his Nature, the Excellence of his Faculties, or the Obligations of his Duty: 
That he hath been chiefly exerciſed in Buſineſs Great and Honourable, of the 
higheſt and everlaſting Importance; in ſerving and glorifying his Maker; in 
making acceptable Returns of Duty and Gratitude to his greateſt Friend and 
Benefactor; in regaining to his Soul that Image of God it had loſt; in practi- 


ſing 
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BurLes. ſing thoſe Divine Virtues of Righteouſneſs, Mercy, and Goodneſs, which are 
the ſupreme Glory of the moſt excellent and happy Being; and in doing all 

thoſe things which are pleaſing in his ſight, whoſe Loving-kinaneſs 1s better 
than Life, who is the Giver of every good and perfect Gift, who hath the 
Comforts of this Life, and ineſtimable Treaſures, Immortal Honour, endleſs 
and unexpreſſible Joys in another, entirely at his Diſpoſal? What unſpeakable 
Joy muſt a believing holy Soul be filled with, whilſt his Conſcience is teſtify- 
ing theſe things, and giving him a lively and actual Senſe of all the becoming, 
improving, and moſt beneficial things he hath done, and the moſt honourable 
and happy State he hath brought himſelf into, through Chriſt who ſtrengthened 
him ? | | 

Thirdly, How great alſo is the Rejoicing of a good Chriſtian's Hope? When 
he conſiders and applies to himſelf all the great and precious Promiſes of the 
Goſpel. The Atheiſt can have little Pleature in looking forward, from the 
hope of any thing which is to come: For, how great a Value ſoever he may 
ſet upon any thing he thinks himſelf capable of, he knows he can enjoy it but 
a little while. And his hope of it can have no other Foundation, but a Belief 
that if it fall in the way of blind and neceſſary Cauſes to procure it for him, 
then he ſhall, but, that otherwiſe it is impoflible that he ſhould obtain it. But 
the Hopes of a Chriſtian are built upon a firm Belief, that the Good Things 
he hopes for are promiſed to him by a Being, who can do whatever he pleaſes, 
and cannot but do whatever he hath promiſed. And the Objects of his Hopes 
are as large as the Promiſes he believes he hath made, oth of the Life which 
now is, and of that which is to come; of every thing which is beſt, and moſt 
expedient for him in this World, and the utmoſt Happineſs he is capable of 
for ever in Heaven. 8 

Tur Hopes of a Chriſtian then, which have ſo greatly the Advantage, in 
reſpect of the Grounds and Objects of them, muſt needs be far more pleaſing 
and delightful, than any which the Irreligious Man can pretend to rejoice in. 
When the Chriſtian's Faith lifts up his Soul to Heaven, and gives him a Proſ- 
pect of all the Glorious Things which are ſpoken of that City of God; thoſe 
unfading Crowns, thoſe ineſtimable Treaſures, thoſe Divine, never ending, 
never ceaſing Joys which are there prepared; and from a careful Reflection 
upon his Heart and Ways, he can ſay to himſelf, This is my Portion, This is 
my Inheritance, Here ſhall I dwell for ever, Here ſhall I reſt from all my 
Labours, and be unconceivably Happy with all thoſe Noble Beings which are 
about the Throne of God, beholding his Glory, and partaking of it to all Eter- 
nity. When a believing holy Soul, with a lively Faith and Hope, is thus 
viewing and appropriating all this Happineſs, what can equal or interrupt its 
Joy? If now we ſeriouſly and impartially confider what hath been ſaid, we 
cannot certainly but think it reaſonable to conclude, that, as to the Pleaſures 
of the Mind, the Chriſtian hath abundantly the advantage of the Atheiſt; who 
hath no God, no ſuch lovely, and excellent, and helpful Being. to delight 
himſelf in the Contemplation of; no ſuch pleaſing Thoughts of his own Na- 
ture and Capacity, as the Chriſtian hath; no Rule of Conſcience to approve 
himſelf by; no hope of any thing beyond this preſent Life to rejoice in. 

Bu T here the Atbeiſt will be apt to object and ſay, That he hath however 
other Pleaſures, which the Religious Man denies himſelf; Pleaſures which 
proceed from a free and full Indulgence of his Bodily Senſes and Appetites; 
from gratifying all his Deſires, and taſting all the Delights this World can af- 
ford, without any Scruple or Remorſe. In Anſwer to this, I ſhall ſhew, 


Firſt, THAT the Atheiſt hath not ſo much the Advantage of the Religious 
Sn, as he is apt to Boaſt of, even with reſpect to the Pleaſures of the Body. 

nd, 

Secondly, THAT thoſe Pleaſures of the Mind, which are peculiar to Reli- 


Sious Souls, are greatly to be preferred before them. 
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Firſt, Tur the Atheitt hath not ſo much the Advantage of the Religious Bur ues. 


Man, as he is apt to beaſt of, with reſpect to the Pleaſures of the Body. F or 
the Religious Man denies himſelf none of theſe Pleaſures, but ſuch as he is 
well aſſured do naturally tend to impair his Hcalth, to weaken his Underſtand- 
ing, to ſtu ify his Faculties, to ſtain his Reputation, to waite his Eſtate, to 
ſteal away hc Time from more neceſſary, important and delightful Employ- 
ments, and to lay a Foundation for Shame and Remorſe, when at length he 
ſhould come to ſee and feel the hurtful Effects of them. He dares therefore 
take as much Pleaſure, not only as his Faith, but as his Reaſon, Experience 
and Obſervation tell him is Expedient for him, and he is fure will do him no 
real Harm or Prejudice. He is fo far therefore from complaining of the un- 
reaſonable Reſtraints of Religion, that he is heartily glad, that, by the Laws 
of a moſt wiſe and gracious Being, he knows what Bounds to ſet to thoſe De- 
ſires and Appetites which, by too much Indulgence, have led ſo many Men 
into Miſchict and Folly, and brought them down with Diſgrace and S9rrow t9 
the Grave. If there thould be a little more Pleaſure in thoſe Kinds and De- 
grees of bodily Gratiflcations, which are not conſiſtent with what we call 
Temperance and Virtue; the Religious Man can have no Reaſon to Envy thoſe 
who partake of it, when he conſiders how dearly it is purchaſed, and how 
fatal and miſchievous the Conſequences of it are. And tho' theſe Conſequences 
may not always be viſible and apparent, yet they ſo very often are ſo, that 
certainly no Man who is Wiſe for himſelf, even for this preſent Lite, how 
much Liberty ſocver he thought he had, would make uſe of it to give himſelf 
up to Lewdneſs and Intemperance. | 5 
Secondly, Tur thoſe Pleaſures which are peculiar to Religious Souls, ſuch 
as I have already mentioned, are much to be preferred to thoſe Gratifications 
of Senſe and Appetite, which the Irreligious Man ſets fo great a Value upon. 
The Pleaſures of Seriſe are common to us, and the Beaſts which ſerve us; but 
the other are the greateſt Pleaſures which thoſe Faculties can give us, by which 
we excel, and are diſtinguiſh'd from the Beaſts of the Earth. The Athei/t 
ſurely will allow, whatever his Opinion 1s of the Nature of Human Souls, 
that they have a Power of Contemplating, of Reflecting and Hoping, which 
the brute Creatures have not; that theſe are nobler Faculties than any they 
have. And if there be proper Objects for all theſe Powers of the Soul, as de- 
lightful as can be defired or imagin'd, as I have already ſhewed there are to the 
Religious Man; then certainly it muſt be acknowledg'd, that the Pleaſures he 
receives from the Exerciſe of theſe Faculties upon theſe Objects, muſt be the 
moſt excellent Pleaſures of Men. The Friends indeed of Epicurus think it 
for his Honour to tell us, that he preferred the Pleaſures of the Mind to thoſe 
of Senſe; but it is very manifeſt, that by the Pleaſures of the Mind, he under- 
ſtood only the Remembrance of paſt, and the Hope of future Pleaſures of 
Senſe; and fo far as he thinks them worthy of him, the Religious Man may 
ſhare in theſe Pleaſures; but the Atheiſt can in no Degree partake with him in 
thoſe far more joyſul Thoughts and Hopes, which have God and Providence, 
and eternal Life and Happineſs for their Object. Theſe are Pleaſures which 
are always near us. The eternal Things which are not ſeen, lie always open to 
the Views of Faith. The Temporel Things of this World are oftentimes at a 
diſtance from us, when they ſhould miniſter to our Comfort and Delight; 
and our Senſes and Appetites cannot always reach them, or uſe them to their 
Pleaſure and Gratification. But our Faith can always reach the moſt diſtant 
and invifible Objects of it: It can in a Moment fly to Heaven, and lay all its 
Glories before us. The Power and Malice of Men may deprive us of the 
Matter of our Carnal and Worldly Pleaſures, and reſtrain us from exerciſing 
thoſe Senſes, and gratifying thoſe Appetites of the Body, whereby theſe Plea- 
ſures are produced. They may ſpoil us of our Wealth, diveſt us of our Ho- 
nours, ſtop our Ears, blind our Eyes, withhold thoſe Things which ſhould 
ſatisfy our Hunger and Thirſt, and ſeparate our Bodies from all thoſe Earth] 


Objects which are pleaſing and grateful to them. But this is the noble 8928765 
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BvrLen. gative of Faith, it can always ſee and enjoy its Object, though at the greateſt 
V diſtance of Time and Place; no Bounds can tie it down, no Priſon confine it; 


no Earthly Power can hinder its Intercourſe with God and Heaven. It can 
break through all Oppoſition the World can make, and through the darkeſt 
Clouds of external Evils; can ſee the Heavens open, and Jeſus ſtanding at the 
Right Hand of God, preparing an Everlaiting Crown of Bliſs and Glory for 
his faithful Servants, and Charm the Soul with that raviſhing Proſpect. From 
what hath been ſaid, we have abundant Reaſon to conclude, that the beſt and 
greateſt Pleaſures the Soul of Man is capable of, are ſuch as are derived from 
the Principles of Religion; and that it 1s 3 an Atheiſt ſhould Boaſt of 
any, which are worthy to be compared with them; that he ſhould have any 
ſo great, ſo excellent, ſo reaſonable, ſo conſtant a Cauſe of Rejoicing as the 
true Chriſtian hath. The good Chriſtian cannot then have any Reaſon to 6. 
aſhamed of his Faith and Practice, as if they were deſtructive of the Comforts 
and Pleaſures of this preſent Life, which they naturally tend to procure for 
us in the utmoſt Degree we are capable of them. Thus have I endeavoured 
to Demonſtrate, That Religion, and more eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion, 
believing and obeying the Goſpel, moſt highly conduce to the preſent Benefit 
of particular Perſons, to every real Intereſt of this Life, whether it reſpect 
their Bodies or Eſtates, or their Minds; that nothing can make a Man ſo Hap- 
py in this World, as the Chriſtian Faith and Practice. I have purpoſely a- 
voided thoſe Arguments, which ſuppoſe the Being of a God, and the Truth 
of our Religion; and have reaſoned only from the natural Tendency of believ- 
ing and obeying the Goſpel to the Happineſs of this prefent Life. It is not 
the Truth of our Religion, but the hearty Belief of it, upon which the Strength 
of thoſe Proofs I have given depend; and they are of equal Force for demon- 
ſtrating the Efficacy of it, for promoting our Intereſt, and bettering our Con- 
dition 4x ; though the Chriſtian ſhould happen to be miſtaken, and to believe 
otherwiſe than Matters in Truth are. I ſhall make an Inference or two from 
what hath been ſaid, From hence we may learn, 


Firſt, How unreaſonable and ridiculous the Boaſts of Atheiſts and Infidels 
are, who would be thought to deſerve mightily of Mankind by their Attempts 
to deſtroy their Faith in the Principles of Religion, and to free their Con- 
ſciences from all regard to the Laws of it. For whether our Religion be true 
or falſe, the Belief of it, and ſuch a Way of Living as it requires of us, are moſt 
for every Man's Advantage; we are the better for them here, and we cannot 
be the worſe for them hereafter. The Atbeiſt owns himſelf under no Obliga- 
tion of Conſcience to make Proſelytes; and if he ſhould make any, he makes 
them but the more Miſerable. What Reaſon then can he have to boaſt, either 
of the Zeal, or the Succeſs of his Endeavours? Can it be any Merit, or Matter 
of Triumph, to perſwade Men, that there is no ſuch powertul, wife and good 
Being to take Care of them, as the Religious Man believes there is; that they 
have nothing in them but dull ſenſeleſs Matter, and are capable of doing no 
good or worthy Thing; that they are at liberty from any Reſtraints of Con- 
{cience, to Expoſe themſelves to all the hurtful Effects of Lewdneſs and In- 
temperance; to endure all the Pain and Vexation of extravagant Deſires and 
Paſſions; to torment themſelves with Anger, Hatred, Envy, Malice, Diſcon- 
tent and Impatience as much as they pleaſe; to Cheat and Rob, and to do 
what Miſchief they will to one another; that there is no ſuch thing as the Fa- 
vour of God, the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience, or a well-grounded Hope 
of future Happineſs to Rejoice in? To be a Convert to Atheiſm is to be thus 
perſwaded; and this is certainly very much to our Diſadvantage, on which 
{fide loever the Truth lies; and therefore we cannot be obliged to an Atheiſt 
for his Attempts, to jear or diſpute us out of our Faith, tho' he were never 10 
certain we were miſtaken in it. 

Secondly, FRom hence we may learn, how much Men are obliged to the 
Mniſters of Religion; the Teachers and Propagators of that Religion, which 
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is ſo much for their Advantage to Believe and Practiſe, When we are endea- Burki. 


vouring to confirm you in your Chriſtian Faith, and to perſwade you to Live 
according to the Precepts of it; we are performing the higheſt Office of Friend- 
ſhip you are capable of being obliged by; we are promoting all your valuable 
Intereſts at once, by the moſt effectual Means which can be made uſe of. 
We believe you have an everlaſting Intereſt which nothing but Religion can 
ſecure, and to this we have a principal Regard in all our Labours. But if 
there ſhould be no ſuch Thing, as we are very well aſſured there is, I hope it 
hath in ſome good meaſure been proved, that nothing can conduce more to 
your preſent Happineſs, with reſpect to your Bodies, Eſtates and Minds than 
to believe, and to live as becomes the Goſpel we Preach. Whether therefore 
Religion be true or falſe, it is an Inſtrument of ſo much Good to Men, that 
they cannot without great Ingratitude ſlight and deſpiſe hem, who employ 
their Time, and Zeal, and Study, in perſwading to the Belief and Practice of 
it. I ſhould not have mentioned this, but that we live in an Age, wherein 
Men of looſe Lives ſo openly employ their Wit and Malice in pouring Con- 
tempt upon Us and our Profeſſion. They know that whilſt we are reſpected, 
they muſt be deſpiſed; and therefore they world Exclude us from your Eiteem, 
that you might aſtect them, that you might countenance them in their ſhame- 
ful Impieties, and be as miſerable as Vice and Infidelity can make you, 
Thirdly, FRo hence we may learn, that if Men did but truly and wiſely 
Love themſelves, they would guard their Minds againſt the Aſſaults of Athei/ts 
and Infidels, as Men that would rob them of the moſt valuable Thing they are 
poſſeſs d of, which fo directly tends even to their preſent Happineſs, and upon 
all Accounts is ſo highly Beneficial to them. Their Religion they would Hh 


faſt, and would not let it go, unleſs it were forced from them by the moſt 


ſtrong and invincible Arguments. They would deſpiſe the Attempts of ſcoff- 
ing Wits, and little Cavillers; and hearken to nothing but ſober and ſerious 
Reaſoning, and be convinced by nothing but the plaineſt and fulleſt Proof of 
the Truth of Atheiſm and Irreligion. They would hear us gladly when we 
are pleading the Cauſe of Religion, and Seriouſly, Attentively and Impartially 
weigh and conſider the Reaſons we urge in its Defence, and entertain no ſe- 
cret Wiſhes that it were not true; and then I am confident they would diſcern 
nothing but Vanity and Weakneſs in the moſt ſubtil Diſputations of its Ene- 
mies againſt it. | 

War I have faid on this Fifth General Head of my Diſcourſe, I con- 
ceive, may be as ſerviceable to the Intereſt of Religion, as the producing other 
Reaſons and Arguments for it: For I cannot but think, that the Atheiſm and 
Infidelity of our Times, are chiefly to be imputed to the unjuſt Prejudices 
Men have entertained againſt Religion, as hurtful to ſome preſent Intereſt 
they have a great value for. And if theſe Prejudices can be removed, then, 
and not till then, we may hope they will more duly conſider the Arguments 
brought for the Confirmation of its Truth, and of that which, for this pur- 
poſe, I come now to ſhew, 

Sixthly, THAT the true Chriſtian hath no Reaſon to be aſhamed of any ſuch 
Credulity, as the Atheiſts and Infidels are wont to reproach him for. Theſe - 
mighty Men of Wit and Reaſon, in their own Conceit, ridicule and ſcoff at 
thoſe who are Religious, as a Company of credulous Fools, who ſuffer them- 
{elves to be impoſed upon by fallacious and inſufficient Arguments, and believe 
things upon ſuch weak Evidence as no Wiſe Man would give any Credit to. 
Now to wipe off theſe Reproaches, and to ſhew how little reaſon the Religi- 
ous Man hath to be moved by them, I ſhall endeavour to make it appear, that 


they are moſt highly abſurd and unjuſt, and only deſerved by thoſe who vent 
them; by ſhewing, | 


Firſt, Tur by the Principles of Arheiſin, there can be no ſuch Matter of 
Reproach as a Foolith Credulity. | 


Secondly, 
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BuTi#R. Secondly, That by the ſame Principles, there can be no Error or Miſbelicf 


for us 70 be Fart of. 

Thirdly, THAT if a Man can bring himſelf to believe the Principles of Re. 
ligion upon inſufficient Grounds, he can have no reaſon to be aſmamed of ſacl 
Credulity, whereby he ſo wiſcly conſults his own Intereſt. But, 

Fourthly, Tu Ar if an Infidel believe the Principles of Religion falſe, upon 
inſufficient Grounds, his Credulity is fooliſh and ſhameful. And, 

Fifthly, TuaT the Atheiſts and Tnfidels amongſt us, are more Credulous 
than the Religious Men, and Chriſtians; that they believe things on weaker 
Grounds, and that the Evidence is much the ſtronger on the fide of Religion. 


Firſt, Tur by the Principles of Atheiſm, there can be no ſuch thing as a 
fooliſh or ſhameful Credulity, or belicving on weak and inſufficient Grounds, 
or by reaſon of any Biaſs or Prejudice in his Mind, which a Man hath any 
Power in himſelf to alter or controul: For Believing is nothing in the Opinion 
of an Atheiſt, but a certain Diſpoſition and Motion of Matter, moved by other 
Matter, and ſo on to the beginning or no beginning of Motion; and all theſe 
Motions are fatal and neceſſary, carried on by Natural Cauſes with irrefiſtible 
force, there being no free Agent to interpoſe, to direct, or ſtop, or to divert 
their Courſe. So that whatever moves the Matter of the Soul, for the Athei/! 
will allow it to be nothing elſe but Matter, and gives it the Figure and Motion 
of belicving any thing, doth it with ſo much ſtrength as cannot be reſiſted, 
How then can a Man be charged with believing any thing too eaſily, who be- 
lieves fatally, mechanically and irrefiſtibly? And if the Atbeiſt would argue 
conſiſtently with his own Principles, he ought to alledge nothing but the like 
Neceſſity for his Infidelity, and all the Wit and Reaſon he pretends to in 
pleading the Cauſe of it. For the fineſt Thoughts, the moſt curious Invention, 
and the ſtrongeſt Argumentation, can be nothing elſe in the Opinion of an 
Atheiſt, but a Compoſition of Figure and Motion in the Matter he is made of; 
in which he is altogether Paſſive, and only ated upon by ſome other Matter 
forced into him, or beating upon him. And therefore they are no otherwiſe 
to be aſcribed to him, than the exact Motions, and the moſt exquiſite Work- 
manſhip of a Clock are to the Clock it ſelf. And if he write a Book for the 
Cauſe of Irreligion, he can have no other ſort of Right to be called its Author, 
than the Pen hath with which it is written, A Man can hardly tell where to 
ſtop, when he is following an Atheiſt through all the prodigious Abſurditics 
his avowed Principles lead him into. Surely. then no Religious Man can think 
it reaſonable to be aſhamed of thoſe Reproaches, which, in the Opinion of 
their Author, are forced from him in the fame manner as, and can ſignifie no 
more than, the ſqueeking of a Trumpet. 

Secondly, THAT by the Principles of Atheiſm, there can be no ſuch thing 
as Error or Miſchief; and therefore it muſt be highly unjuſt and abſurd in 
Atheiſts, to reproach any Man for being too Credulous, too eaſy of Belief; 
when it is impoſſible a Man ſhould err or miſtake in Believing. They tell us 
that Man is nothing but Body modified into Fleſh, Blood, Brains, &c. and 
ſo and ſo Organized; that there is nothing in himſelf active, or capable of be- 
ginning any Motion: That Cogitation or Judgment therefore, are nothing elſe 
but Pathon; or, as Hobbs calls it, a Tumult raiſed at ſecond or third hand, by 
the Preſſure or Influx of ſomething without the Perſon who thinks and judges. 
From hence it muſt neceſſarily follow, that there can be no ſuch thing as falſe 
thinking, or falſe judging; for every Paſſion is true Paſſion, every Tumult 
raiſed truly raifed, and every thing truly ſuffers whatever it doth ſuffer. 

TH1s Conſequence is ſo very obvious and natural, that ſome Atheiſtick 
Philoſophers have ſeen and acknowledged it, and expreſly declared that every 


pinion is true, becauſe it is impoſſible for any Man to think otherwiſe than 


he ſuffers. And tho' different Paſſions and Tumults may be derived from the 
Motion and Preſſure of th 


11 e ſame External Object, ſuch as may bear the Names 
of contrary Opinions; yet theſe Opinions muſt be equally true in thoſe Per- 
3 ſons 
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ſons who entertain them. If the Object excite in one Man the Paſſion or Bur tz. 
Phantaſm of a bitter Taſte, and in another of a ſweet, by Means of the Dif. "VY 

poſition of the taſting Organ, or otherwiſe, they are both in the right, when 

the one thinks and judges it bitter, and the other ſweet; for they tell us that 

the Object of Cogitation is nothing but ſuch Phantaſms and Appearances as are 

derived from Senſe; and theſe being true Phantaſms, and true Appearances, ) 
thinking them ſo to be, muſt be thinking truly. | 

Bu I if theſe Atheiſts will pretend to ſay with Epicurus, that Error may 
proceed notwithſtanding from the Operation of the Mind, from ſome Action 
of its own upon the Paſſion of Senſe; this is plainly to contradict themſelves, 
and to attribute a Self- active Power to the Mind of Man; which they dare not, 
and, if they are conſiſtent with themſelves, cannot allow to any Being in the 
World. 

Ir then, according to theſe Atheiſtick Principles, every Man's Thoughts or 
Judgment of Things are true, how abſurd muſt it be for an Atheiſt to re- 
proach Men for any fooliſh Credulity, for believing too eaſily when they be- 
lieve truly. But if Believing be not altogether an involuntary Act, and forced 
upon the Mind; If we ſuppoſe it to be the Iflue of any Application of the 
Soul, managed by Choice, or any Power in us to correct the Appearances 
which are raiſed by Senſe, as it muſt be if it be worthy of Praiſe or Reproach: 
If the Atheiſt will pretend to own, what is fo plain a Contradiction to the 
Principles of Atheiſtick Philoſophy, I ſhall proceed to ſhew, 

Thirdly, THAT if a Man can bring himſelf, and by any voluntary Act diſ- 

ole his Mind, to believe the Principles of Religion upon infuthcient Grounds, 
bo can have no reaſon to be a of ſuch Credulity, whereby he fo wiſely 
conſults his own Intereſt. He is ſure he cannot be the worſe for it in another 
World, and he is abundantly the better for it in this; as I have largely ſhewed 
with reſpect to his Body, his Eſtate, and his Mind. And therefore, if a Man 
ſhould ſuffer any Biaſs, or Prejudice in his Mind, to incline him to believe 
one thing rather than another, it is certainly moſt reaſonable he ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be thus biaſs'd and prejudiced on the ſide of Religion, on which 
ſide only his Belief, if it ſhould prove a Miſtake, can be ſafe, and certainly 
will be moſt for his Advantage. A Man of no Religion, can have no reaſon 
to reproach another for doing any thing, which is in his Power to/do, for 
E the Intereſt of this preſent Life, for this is the Sovereign Principle 

e guides himſelf by in all his Actions; and he would never Reproach himſelf 
for being too eaſily led into a Miſtake, which had been ſerviceable to him in 
procuring any of that Pleaſure and Profit he placed his Happineſs in. If there- 
fore a Man can manage himſelf ſo as to Eſtabliſh his Mind, by any means, in 
that Faith, which will contribute more to the Happineſs of his Life than any 
thing elſe can, let his Methods be what they will, he ought to be eſteemed a 
Wiſe Man in the Opinion of an Atheiſt, who thinks nothing unfit to be done 
which conduceth to this End. I proceed to ſhew, | 

12 THAT on the other ſide, if an Infidel believe the Principles of 
Religion falſe upon weak and inſufficient Grounds, his Credulity is fooliſh and 
ſhameful. We need not be much concerned, in Matters of little or no Mo- 
ment, whether we believe on the fide of Truth or not; it will hardly be worth 
while, to ſpend a great deal of Time and Study, or to be very Nice and Scru- 
pulous in weighing the Proofs on either fide of the Queſtion. But a wiſe Man 
will not ſuffer himſelf, for want of any Care or impartial Conſideration, to be 
impoſed upon with ſlight and weak Arguments, where a Miſtake would be of 
the moſt dangerous Conſequence. He will be ſatisfied with no Proofs, which 
are not perfectly clear and convincing, for the Eſtabliſhing himſelf in the Be- 
by lief of that which, if true, he is never the better but the worſe for believing it 
here; and if not true, he will be unſpeakably and eternally Miſerable for be- 
lieving it hereafter. Where a Miſtake is moſt dangerous, there Credulity is 
certainly moſt fooliſh and ſhameful. Now it is impoſſible a Religious Man 
ſhould ſuffer ſo much Damage by his Faith, as Men of no Religion muſt ſuf- 
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Burtux. fer by their Infidelity, or believing the Principles of Religion falſe, if it ſhould 
happen to be built upon weak and inſufficient Grounds. The Religious Man 


can venture nothing but a little ſenſual Pleaſure, or worldly Advantage, which 
are but for a Seaſon: But the Irreligious Man ventures the Loſs of Eternal 
Happineſs, and the ſuffering Eternal Miſery and Torment; and therefore, if it 
can be made appear that he is too eaſy of Belief, in giving Credit to Irreligious 
Principles, his Credulity muſt be extremely fooliſh and ſhameful. I proceed 
therefore to ſhew, | 

Fifthly, TuaT the Atheiſts and Infidels amongſt us, are more Credulay: 
than the Religious Men and Chriſtians; that they believe Things upon weaker 
Grounds; and that the Evidence is much the ſtronger on the fide of Religion, 
both natural and revealed. I have two Things therefore to be conſider'd, 


Firſt, Tux Credulity of the Atheiſts. And, 
Secondly, TH Credulity of the Infidels amongſt us. 


Firſt, I $.ALL conſider the Credulity of the Atheifts, and endeavour tc 
ſhew, That they are much more Credulous than the Religious Man; and be— 
lieve Things upon much leſs Evidence of Reaſon than he doth. I ſhall ſhew 


Firſt, Wu Ar we mean by an Atheiſt. Secondly, What degrees of Evidence 
are neceſſary to vindicate ſuch a one from the Shame of a fooliſh Credulity, 
And Thirdly, The Reaſonableneſs of our Belief, That there is a God: By 


which it will appear that he can have no ſuch Evidence. 


Firſt, T $HALL ſhew what we mean by an Atheiſt. There is nothing more 
common, than for Atheiſts to call ſomething God, and to talk as if they be- 
lieved there were ſuch a Being, but of another ſort than we ſuppoſe him to be. 
They are willing enough that ſomething ſhould be called by that Name, fo it 
were ſomething neither to be loved, feared, nor obeyed. And on the other 
hand, we do not call all them Atheiffs, who are not exactly of our Mind in 
every thing we aſcribe to that Being we call God, if their Opinions are not de- 
ſtructive of thoſe Obligations we conceive all Men are under, to pay a Religi- 
ous and Dutiful Regard to him. By Atbeiſts then I underſtand all and onl 


J 
ſuch, who believe that there is no Eternal Intelligent Being, perfectly Wiſe, 


Juſt, and Good, from whom all other Beings derive their Being, and by whom 
all things are preſerved and governed; and therefore have no regard to any 
ſuch Being, and renounce all Obligation to ſerve and worſhip him, at the Ha- 
zard of being eternally miſerable, if they ſhould be miſtaken in their Belief. 
Secondly, I SHALL now conſider what degrees of Evidence are neceſſary, to 
vindicate ſuch Men from the Shame of a fooliſh Credulity. If theſe Men will 
pretend not to be over-credulous, they ought in a Caſe of ſo much Danger, to 
be very certain, from ſtrong and unanſwerable Reaſons, that there can be no 
ſuch Being or Obligation. Their Proofs ought to be ſuch as they would ven- 
ture their Lives upon, and all that is dear to them in this World, and act 
wiſely in doing ſo. Indeed they venture a great deal more, and therefore arc 
more obliged in Prudence to be fully affured by the moſt convincing Proofs, 
of the Truth of thoſe Principles on which they act; otherwiſe they cannot but 
be guilty of a fooliſh Credulity. And this I take to be the true State of the 
Caſe before us: Not only, Whether an Atbeiſt hath any thing to fay for his 
Belief that there is no God; but whether he be able to produce ſuch Argu- 
ments, as make it ſo very evident that there is none, that he hath no reaſon to 
be afraid of governing himſelf by that Principle, notwithſtanding the dreadful 
Conſequences of a Miſtake. For this Queſtion, Whether there be a God or 
not, is not a Queſtion of mere Speculation, wherein we have no Intereſt con- 
cerned, on which fide ſoever we determine. And tho if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
the Probabilities to be equal on both ſides, and that then a Man might with- 
out any Cenſure of Credulity believe them to be equally probable; nay, tho' 
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we ſhould ſuppoſe the Probability were ſomething greater on the fide of A- Buruzs, 
theiſm, and that then it would be no fooliſh Credulity to believe them ſo to be; "VS 
yet there would another Queſtion ariſe, Whether thoſe Probabilities were ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify him, in giving ſo full an Aſſent to the Truth of that they are 
alledged to prove, as to depend upon them in the Government ot himſelf, 
when he runs the greateſt and moſt apparent Hazard if he ſhould be miſtaken. 
So that in this Caſe, there is a Queſtion, not only of mere Speculation, but 
alſo a Queſtion of Prudence; and tho' the Atheiſt ſhould not be over-credulous 
in the one, yet he may be fo in the other. This therefore we ſhould always 
carry in our Minds, when we are conſidering the Arguments tor and againſt 
Religion, Whether the Arguments for it are fufficient to juſtify our embracing 
it for the Government of our Lives, whereby we can run no conſiderable Ha- 
zard, and are likely to attain many great Advantages: And whether the Ar- 
guments againſt Religion are ſtrong and concluſive enough to juſtify us in de- 
nying and deſpiſing God and Religion, when Eternal Ruin would be the Con- 

ſequence of a wrong Perſuaſion. He that ventures more upon any Probabili- 
ties, than it becomes a Wiſe Man to venture upon them, is certainly too cre- 
dulous, he gives more Credit to them, and puts more Contidence in them, 
than he hath Reaſon for. I have inſiſted upon this, not that we have any 
Reaſon to doubt of the far greater Strength of the Arguments for Religion and 
the Exiſtence of a God, but that we may the better diſcern the Height of 
thoſe Degrees of Folly in the Credulity of an Atheiſt, who believes there is no 
God, upon Arguments which have little or no Strength in them. Alas! What 
is it the common Herd of Atheiſts are able to ſay for themſelves, for their 
Confidence in denying the Being of a God, in defying his Power and Ven- 
geance, in deriding every thing which is accounted Sacred and Religious, and 
offering all the Affronts and Indignities they can invent, to the Divine Majeſty, 
to their utter and eternal Undoing, if there be ſuch a Being in the World? 
Tho' nothing but the moſt clear and plain Demonſtrations can be ſufficient 
Ground for ſuch daring Confidence, and ſuch prodigious Heights of Irreligion 
it encourages them to, yet I dare challenge the greateſt part of the moſt lewd 
and impious amongſt them, to produce any thing of more Weight in Defence 
of their Principles, than ſome ſuch trifling Reaſons as theſe: That ſome Men, 
who have been eſteemed by ſome others as Men of great Reputation for Wit 
or Philoſophy, have been of the fame Mind: That they have heard of, and 
perhaps ſeen, ſome notable Books written againſt the Aſſertors of the Being of 
a God, and the Truth of Religion: That they never met with any Arguments 
for them, ſo fully demonſtrative as to force their Aſſent: That they have 
heard many pretty Jeſts thrown out againſt them, and ſeen them laught at 
when they have been ridiculed by thoſe great Oracles of Reaſon, Poets and 
rat 0 tho Can there then be any more credulous Fools in the World 
than theſe Atheiſis are, who ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded, that ſuch Ar. 
guments as theſe are a ſufficient Ground, for ſuch a full Aſſurance that there 
is no God, as is fit to venture their Souls, and Bodies, and Eternity upon? 
And indeed, if we enquire into the Arguments of thoſe others who pretend to 
more Reaſon and Philoſophy, I doubt not but that it will appear, that how- 
ſoever great a Shew of Learning they ſeem to make, they have very little more 
of Strength and Subſtance in them, and are by no means fit to come in com- 
petition with the Proofs of a Deity. I ſhall therefore a ply my ſelf to thew 
Thirdly, Tu Reaſonableneſs of our Belief, That there is a God. 1 ſhall 


not pretend to preſent you with new Arguments upon a Subject, which hat 
been fo fully diſcuſſed by fo very many | 0 4 pO ) which hath 


f the greateſt Eminence for 
Learning, and clear and found Reaſoning. It is a great Advantage to our 
Cauſe, that we don't want new Arguments; Thoſe which have been always 
uſed, ever fince it hath been made a Matter of Diſpute, 


being ſtill f 
a ſufficient Proof of the Exiftence of a God, which we airs d Wee 2 
the contrary, the Schemes of Atheiſm are various, 


and oppoſe and contradict 
one another as much as they do the Exiſtence of a td nd there is = _ 
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Burt En. Way of diſproving his Exiſtence, which hath not been confuted even by 
WYV Atheiſts themſelves; which is a plain Argument, that their Principles are by no 


means ſuch as are agreeable to the general Reaſon of Mankind, or even to 
theirs, who are the moſt hearty Friends to the Cauſe of Atheiſm. To prove 
then that the Belief of the Being of a God may juſtly be eſteemed moſt reaſon. 
able, and not to be imputed to any foolith Credulity, I ſhall conſider the Ar- 
guments taken from the general Conſent, and from the Exiſtence, Frame, and 


Powers of Mankind. 


Firſt, I HALL conſider the Argument taken from general Conſent; which 
I ſhall endeavour, /. To Explain; and 2dly, To Vindicate from thoſe Ob- 
jections whereby the Atheiſts attempt to weaken and evade the Force of it, 


Firſt, I SHALL explain the Argument taken from general Conſent, and 
ſhew wherein its Strength lies. The Belief of a Deity hath been the Profeſſion 
of all Nations, as far as we can make any certain Diſcovery, from the begin- 
ning of Time unto this day. How different ſoever they have been in their 
Laws, and Cuſtoms, and Diſpoſitions, they have generally agreed in this. And 
therefore it may reaſonably be eſteemed naturally to ariſe in the Minds of Men, 
from the Uſe of their Reaſon and Underſtanding, and to be the Perception of 
a plain and obvious Truth. Epicurus himſelf, obſerving how general this Be- 
lief was, before and in his time, calls it a common Prolepis. Where there is 
a general Agreement in the Perception of the Objects of Senſe, we make no 
doubt of the Truth of that Senſation. And if a great Number of Men ſhould 
agree in determining any Object of Sight to be Red, tho' one or two ſhould 
tell us it had the Appearance of another Colour to them, ſhould we not think 
it reaſonable to believe that the vaſt Majority were rather in the right, and 
that it was either an obſtinate Humour of contradicting others, or ſome Defect 
in the Organ of Sight, in the ons or two who diſſented from them? And have 
we not the ſame Reaſon to believe thoſe Opinions, or Determinations of the 
underſtanding Faculties of Men, moſt likely to be true, wherein almoſt all 
Men do agree, Men of all Ages, Tempers, Capacities, Educations and Inter- 
eſts; and perſevere in this Agreement, after all the Attempts that have been 
made by 1 few, who have employed the utmoſt of their Wit and Inven- 
tion, for the maintaining and propagating the contrary Opinion? What Rea- 
ſon can be given of ſo univerſal and conſtant a Conſent, but that it is founded 
upon ſuch Grounds as are an obvious Proof of the Matter of it to the Minds 
and Underſtandings of Men; to thoſe Faculties whereby we are capable of 
making a judgment of them? If it be moſt probable that that is the moſt true 
Judgment of Senſe, from which there are but very few Difſenters; why is it 
not as probable that that alſo ſhould be the moſt true Judgment of the Mind, 
concerning thoſe things which are Matter of Opinion and Belief, in which al- 
moſt all Men, who apply themſelves to the Confideration of them, are agreed? 
It the Atheiſts will pretend to ſay, that they can give a plain Reaſon Br the 
different Appearances of the Objects of Senſe, and how it may come to pak, 
through the Condition of the Medium, or the Diſpoſition of the Organ, that 
they ſhould thus differ: Can they not give as good a Reaſon for the Difference 
of Mens Judgment in Matters of Opinion, that this may proceed, not from 
the want of ſufficient Evidence on one fide, but from ſome Biaſs and Preju- 
dice in the Minds of Men on the other fide, which diſtemper their underſtand- 
ing Faculty, and pervert the Judgment of it? And in this Caſe, on which fide 

is this Biaſs moſt likely to be? On the fide of the Generality, or on the fide 
of ſome very few, and but a very few, even of thoſe, who by their vicious 
Inclinations and Practices have made it their Intereſt that there ſhould be no 
God? That there is a God, hath been the general Opinion, not only of the 
Friends of Sobriety and Virtue, but even of the Looſe and Vicious, who would 
be glad to have the Truth of it ſufficiently diſproved; who can have no Biaſs 
or Prejudice, but on the fide of Irreligion; and yet how very few of theſe 


have 
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have been able to withſtand that Light with which it ſhines into their Minds, Butte. 
or to wear out the Senſe and Perſuaſion of a Divine Being? And I am confi. A 


dent, if there be any Atheiſts amongſt us, who have no Doubts remaining 
concerning the Truth of thoſe Principles which they pretend to believe, that 
it is with great difficulty they have overcome them, and with as much Indu- 
ſtry, and Partiality, and Affection to their Cauſe, as might bring Men to be- 
lieve the groſſeſt Abſurdity whatſoever. If thoſe who are doubtful or waver- 
ing in their Opinion in this Matter, would but aſk themſelves at what Times 
and Seaſons they had the weakeſt Doubts, and the ſtrongeſt Apprehenſions of 
the Exiſtence of a God, I queſtion not but they will find it was hen, when 
they were molt ſober, and moſt retired, and their Minds were molt free from 
the Influence and Diſturbance of Luſt, and Paſſion, and Worldly Projects, 
and beſt diſpoſed for ſerious Conſideration, and impartial Judgment. Now 
let any Man judge which of theſe two hath moſt Reaſon to be aſhamed of a 
fooliſh Credulity ; the Religious Man, who believes that there is a God, to his 
great Comfort and Benefit; for the Truth whereof he hath almoſt the univer- 
fal Teſtimony of the Minds and Reaſon of Men of all Ages and Nations, and 
runs no conſiderable Hazard by it; or he who believes there is no God, where- 
by he runs moſt unſpeakable Hazard, and in which very few are able to bring 
themſelves to be of the ſame Mind, and hardly any of them, at ſome Times, 
and upon ſome Occafions, when they are beſt diſpoſed to make a right Judg- 
ment, can throw off all Doubt and Diſtruſt concerning it. Can there then be 
any more fooliſh Credulity, than that of our Atheiſt, who gives more Credit, 
in a Caſe of the greateſt Importance, to the wavering Teſtimony of a few, 
than to the general, conſtant, and peremptory Suffrage of all the World be- 
ſide? And believes his own Opinion, and that of a few other arrogant, ſelf- 
conceited Pretenders to Wit and Philoſophy, more than a ſufficient Balance 
againſt the general Authority of Men throughout the whole Courſe of Time? 
He is wont indeed to alledge ſome things, whereby he endeavours to weaken 
and evade the Force of this Argument. I proceed therefore, 


Secondly, To vindicate it from thoſe Objections which the Atheiſts are 
wont to urge againſt it, As, 
Firſt, THAT there hath been no ſuch general Conſent as we argue from. 
And, | 

Secondly, Tu Ar ſuppoſing ſuch a general Conſent as we pretend there hath 


been ; this might probably ariſe from other Cauſes, than the Reaſonableneſs of 
the Subject of this Conſent. 


Firſt, IT is alledged by the Advocates of Atheiſm, That Men have not ſo 
generally conſented in the Belief of the Exiſtence of a God, as we pretend and 
ſuppoſe they have. For, 


Firſt, Tu tell us, That there have been ſome whole Nations, who have 
hon * Strangers to the Notion of a Divine Being. To which it may be 
replied, 

Firſt, THAT in the moſt Ancient Times no ſuch People were known, as 
is often aſſerted by the Writers of thoſe Times, who appeal to all Mankind, 
as Witneſſes of the Truth of what they affirmed, and have been never contra- 
dicted by the boldeſt Patrons of Atheiſin. The Matter of Fact was ſo appa- 
rent, that Epicurus himſelf was forced to acknowledge, that the Notion of a 
Divine Being was a common Prolepfis, a Principle either innate, or moſt early 
entertained in the Minds of Men. And therefore he is magnified by Lucretius 
for his Heroick Courage, in venturing firſt and ſingly to engage the united 
Forces of all the reſt of Mankind; and to bring his Arguments into the Field 
of Diſputation, againſt thoſe Principles of Religion in which they ſo univerfal- 
ly conſpired. It's certain, that not only Moes, but all others, who in the 
moſt Ancient Times gave or publiſhed any Rules for Religion, ſuppoſed the 
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Butter. Being of a God to be generally acknowledged ; and thought it needleſs to at- 
WY tempt the Proof of his Exiſtence, becauſe they were ſatisfied it was no Where 


queſtioned or denied. Otherwiſe they would hardly have attempted to pre- 
{cribe Rites and Methods for the Worſhip of God, without ſome Endeavours. 
in the firſt place, to convince Men of his Being. 

Secondly, Wx find that thoſe Countries which for ſo many Ages were un- 
known to, and without any Communication with theſe other Parts of the 
World, were not without the Acknowledgment of a Deity. And tho' ſome 
of the moſt rude and barbarous amongſt them, upon the firſt Diſcovery, were 
ſuſpected of Irreligion, which our Atheiſts have been very forward to obſerve; 
yet upon farther Search and Enquiry, even fheſe have been found to have their 
Gods and Worſhip. So hard a thing is it for the Minds of Men to be ſo blind- 
ed, as not to diſcern the Proofs and Evidences of a Divine Being. But, 

Thirdly, THE Advocates of Athei/m have never been able to produce an 
Inſtance of one civilized Nation in the World, without the Belief of ſuch a 
Being. They have not pretended to aftirm this of any, but ſome who have 
been rude and ſavage to the higheſt degree; ſo groſly ſtupid and ignorant, that 
they ſeem to have nothing more than the Outſide of Men, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Brutes which have no underſtanding. And if we ſhould allow what 
they pretend, of one or two ſuch Herds of Men, to be true, and give them 
leave to rank them on the Atheiſts fide, they would add but little Strength to 
the Defence of their Cauſe. Men who have thus entirely given up themſelves 
to the Conduct of Bodily Senſe and Appetite, and caſt off all Search and En- 
quiry after every thing but what relates to the gratifying of them; and almoſt 
loſt the Underſtanding of Men, by neglecting to excite their higher Faculties, 
and to exerciſe their Reaſon, may well be ſuppoſed, without any Prejudice to 
the Truth or Evidence of them, not to diſcern thoſe Conſequences which na- 
turally reſult from a judicious Conſideration of thoſe things which lie plain be- 
fore them. In ſuch Caſes it is no wonder if they come ſhort of that Know- 
ledge of many obvious Truths they were naturally capable of finding out, and 
without ſuch a Depravation and Neglect could not well be ignorant of. The 
Atheiſts might with as much Reaſon plead the Inſtance of Children, who are 
not yet come to the Uſe of their Underſtanding Faculty, as of ſuch a People, 
who, they cannot but own, have in a great meaſure loſt it. And they might 
as well argue that Light and Colour are not obvious to the Senſe of Mankind, 
becauſe they are not diſcerned by Men who are blind, or ſhut their Eyes; as 
that the Exiſtence of a God 1s not obvious to the Reaſon of Mankind, becauſe 
ſome dull and fſottiſh People, who have almoſt loſt their Reaſon, and never 
apply themſelves with due Attention to conſider the Cauſes and Conſequences 
of things, are ignorant of it. They ſometimes pretend, that Ignorance of the 
Power of Matter and Natural Cauſes, hath led Men into an Imagination of a 
Divine Being; but ſurely they will not pretend that theſe People have ſearched 
more curiouſly into them, and that their not acknowledging ſuch a Being, is 
the effect of their greater Attainments in Philoſophy. | 

Secondly, Ir is objected, that even amongſt the moſt knowing and civilized 
People, there have been always ſome Men, and thoſe of more than common 
Abilities, who have openly profeſſed and maintained the Principles of Atheiſm, 
or have been reputed or cenſured as Men of ſuch Principles. Some of theſc 
have been Men of Learning and Philoſophy, and cannot well be ſuppoſed not 
to have diſcerned the Evidences of a Divine Being, if they had been ſo obvi- 
ous to Human Underſtanding, and if the general Belief of his Exiſtence had 
proceeded, from its being ſo agreeable to the Reaſon of Mankind, as we pre- 
tend. To this it may be replied, 

Firſt, THAT our Atheijts can give no Proof that there have been always 
ſome Men of Learning and Philoſophy, who have profeſſed themſelves Arhei/ts, 
or philoſophized Atheiſtically. Leucippus and Democritus are the firſt of this 
kind they can produce. For tho' ſome of the more Ancient Philoſophers, in 
their Phyjicks, take no notice of an Efficient Cauſe, but only of the Furſt __ 
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terial, yet it doth not follow that they believed no other. For they might Burt 
probably mention no other Cauſe, becauſe they thought this was the only pro- 


per Subject of Natural Philoſophy ; or becauſe this was the only thing in diſ- 

ute, out of what Matter all things were formed, by the generally acknow- 
E Efficient Cauſe of all. And accordingly Simplicius tells us, that they 
deſigned only to philoſophize concerning Natural Cauſes, but by no means 


concerning thoſe which are above Nature. And tho Ariſtotle in ſome places quiet 
tells us, That many of the more ancient nic thought that Matter alone was lib. 1. c. z. 


the Principle of all things, yet, in this Caſe, no great Credit is to be given to 
his Authority: For it's well known, that in every part of his Philoſophy, he 
induſtriouſly ſets himſelf to leſſen the Eſteem of all that were before him, and 
triumphs in his own pretended Diſcoveries. However at length he thought fit 
to ſoften his Accuſation, and allows it to be probable, that they rather omit- 
ted to mention, than denied an Efficient Cauſe. 

Secondly, Nor only the Superſtitious Vulgar, eſpecially at Athens, but 
their grave Judges the Areopagites, reproached and centured thoſe as Atheiſts, 
who only ſhewed Contempt of their Idols, and the filthy and ridiculous things 
their lewd Poets had invented of the Gods they worſhipped. Inſomuch that 
Socrates, the moſt expreſs Aſſertor of a Deity, for this only Reaton was con- 
demned and puniſhed as an Atheiſt. And it is the general Complaint of the 
Chriſtian Apologiſts, that notwithitanding their open Profeſſion of their Belief 
of a Deity, merely becauſe they oppoſed the Heathen Superſttion, they were 
daily accuſed and proſecuted as Atheiſts, as the Philoſophers of old were for 


the ſame Caule. 


Thirdly, Ir hath been an Humour and Practice which hath very much 
prevailed amongſt the Philoſophers, for the procuring to themſelves a Name 
and Reputation in the World, for Men of ſingular Capacities and Underſtand- 
ing, to contradict common and received Opinions; to maintain the moſt ab- 
ſurd and paradoxical Aſſertions, to invent and defend with their utmoſt So- 
phiſtry ſome new Notion, which before was generally thought contrary to all 
Senſe and Reaſon. Thus we find ſome diſputing againſt the Poſfibility of 
Motion; others attempting to prove that Snow 1s black; and others, that con- 
tradictory Propoſitions might both be true. This Pride and Affectation was 
more eſpecially manifeſt in the Atheiſtick Philoſophers; as might eaſily be 
ſhewed down from Democritus, who was continually laughing at other Men 
for Fools; to our own Countryman Mr. Hobbs, who boaſts himſelf as the 
great Enlightner of Mankind, and to have made ſuch wonderful Diſcoveries 
in Nature and Politicks, as the ignorant World. before knew nothing of. And 
ſurely we cannot reaſonably believe, that the Authority of a few ſuch proud 
and vain-glorious Boaſters is to be preferred to the general Conſent of the reſt 
of Mankind; or make the moſt probable Judgment of what is molt agreeable 
to the Faculties of Human Nature, by the appearance it hath only to ſome few 
ſuch Perſons as theſe, who have neither more Learning, nor better Capacities, 
than many Thouſands of thoſe who differ from them. If ſome Men are blind 
or deaf, or want any uſual Member of the Body, would it be reaſonable to in- 
ter from hence, that it is not natural for Men to ſee and hear; to have two 
Hands and two Feet, or the like; or to believe that the Blind, and Deaf, and 


Lame, are the trueſt Standard of Human Perfection? The true Nature of an 


Being is rather to be taken from the moſt of its Kind; and the trueſt Judg- 
ment of any of its Faculties, is moſt likely to be that which is almoſt general. 
We think our ſelves ſufficiently aſſured, that Reaſon belongs to the Nature of 
Man, tho' there be ſome Idiots and Madmen in the World. And for the ſame 
Reaſon we may certainly think it moſt probable at leaſt, that thoſe Opinions 
are the natural Reſult of a due Exerciſe of our Rational Faculties, in which 
Men of all Ages and Capacities have generally agreed, tho' ſome few profeſs 
to believe the contrary. In ſuch Caſes nothing can juſtify our Diſſent from the 
common Opinion, but ſuch manifeſt Proof and Demonſtration of the contrary, 


as no Atheiſt can pretend to have for contradicting the common Notion of the 
Exiſtence of a Divine Being. Fourthly, 
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Bern. Fourthly, AMoxosT thoſe who have philoſophized Atheiſtically, or have 
WY argued and diſcourſed againſt the Being of 


a God, very few, if any, have been 
conſtant, undoubting, abſolute Atheiſts. They have been rather endeavour- 
ing, by the utmoſt Stretch of their Invention, to reaſon themſelves into an 
Opinion ſo agreeable to their Wiſhes, than delivering thoſe Arguments to the 
World, by which they have been perfectly convinced in their own Minds that 
there is no God. This was the Caſe of the Impious Deſpiſers of Religion 
amoneſt the Heathen ; Mentiuntur qui dicunt ſe non ſentire eſſe Deum, nam 
et /i 2 affirment interdiu, noctu tamen & ſibi dubitant, ſaith Seneca. They 
lied when they pretended to diſbelieve the Exiſtence of a God; and how con- 
fidently ſoever they proclaimed their Unbelief to others in the Day- time, when 
they were by themſelves in the Night, they Were not able to clear their Minds 
from all Doubts and Fears about it. And if this was the Caſe of the Profeſ- 
ſors of Atheiſm in the Heathen World, it muſt certainly be much more ſo of 
the ſame ſort of Men amongſt us; who have been educated in the Principles 
of Religion, and the Notion and Worſhip of a Divine Being, ſo much more 
rational then any They were acquainted with. They may, for the ſake of 
their Luſts and Vices, with the help of a ſubtil Invention, find out ſome Diffi- 
culties, and raiſe ſome Doubts in their Minds, but they can never attain to an 
aſſured and uninterrupted Perſwaſion that there is no God; they can never 
perfectly eraſe thoſe Impreſſions of a Divine Being, which their Minds fo 
readily received, before the Intereſt of their Luſts and Vices made it their 
chief deſire that there ſhould be none. I am confident that there are no Pre- 
tenders to Ather/m amongſt us, but upon an impartial Enquiry into their Hearts 
will find this to be their own Caſe ; that they are not able to extinguith all 
Doubts and Fears; and that their Aſſurance that there is no God, is far ſhort 
of what they could wiſh it to be: That how induſtriouſly ſoever they apply 


themſelves to ſuppreſs the Belief of the Principles of Religion, they cannot ſo 


wholly ſtifle them, but that they frequently find them rifing in their Minds, 
haunting and purſuing them where-ever they go. And if the Caſe be thus 
with them, notwithſtanding that their Wiſhes and Intereſts are againft Reli- 
gion, and urge them with their utmoſt Induſtry to diſpoſſeſs their Minds of 
it ; what Argument can be taken from ſuch Inſtances as theſe, againſt the 
Univerſality of the Acknowledgment of a God. They are Athei/ts in Will and 
Affection, not in Underſtanding and Opinion; and are Inſtances of the 
Reaſonableneſs and Naturalneſs of that Notion of a God, which cleaves fo 
faſt to their Minds, and baffles all their Attempts to get rid of ſo hateful and 
troubleſome a Gueſt. | 5 

Bu T ſome perhaps may think that the like Argument may be brought a- 
gainſt us; and accordingly they tell us Thirdly, That the Belief of a Deity 
cannot be fo general as we pretend it is, becauſe many who make Profeſſion 
of this Faith, and endeavour to propagate it in the Minds of others, do mani- 
feſtly ſhew by their wicked Lives, that they do not believe as they would be 
thought to do; they profeſs to know God, but in their works deny him. 

In Anſwer to this, it may be obſerved, That the Belief of a Deity, and a 
correſpondent Behaviour towards him, are two different things, and not inſe- 
parable the one from the other. This will very plainly appear, by conſidering 
our common Practice in other things. When we ſee a Child obſtinately per- 
liſting in ſuch Practices as are extremely grievous and injurious to his kind and 
tender Parents, ſhall we conclude from hence, that he doth not believe that 
they are his Parents, or that he is under any Obligations of Duty and Gratitude 


to them ? Shall we ſay that Thieves and Murderers do not believe there are 


Judges and Laws to puniſh them, becauſe they boldly venture to ſteal and 
kill? Alas! It is but too well known, that Men, by the Violence of their 
Carnal Luſts, and the Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy of their depraved Wills, are 
hurried on to commit ſuch things as they certainly Believe, but will not duly 
conſider, are very hurtful and pernicious to them. Thus Men may know God, 
and not glorify him as God; they may deny him in their works; that is, they 
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may follow ſuch a Courſe of Life as no Man, in Reaſon and Prudence would Burrz 
_ in, who believes that there is a God, a Juſt and Holy Governor of the 


orld, and Judge of Men ; Which amounts to no more than this, That rea- 
ſonable Creatures may do unreaſonable things; that Men, who are neither 
Idiots nor diſtracted, may act very fooliſhly and madly, neglect the purſuit of 
their moſt apparent Intereſt, and knowingly undo themſelves. And this is 
no more than what we have daily Senſe and Experience of. 5 

Fourthly, Ir may be objected, That there can be no ſuch thing as a gene- 
ral Agreement of Mankind in the Belief of a God, becauſe it is impoffible 
that Men ſhould have any Notion or Idea of ſuch a Being to which they give 
the Name of God. And therefore if all Men ſhould agree in ſaying there is 
a God, they would only agree in uttering the fame Words, in affirming the 
Exiſtence of they know not what, Now to confirm this, they aſſert, 


Firſt, Tu Ar we can have no Object of Conception or Thought of any 
thing, but what is the Object of ſome Bodily Senſe, and hath a ſenfible Phan- 
taſm anſwering to it. And it being acknowledged by us, that the word 
God doth not ſigniſy any ſuch thing, it muſt therefore ſignify nothing; and 
when we affirm the Exiſtence of a God, we affirm the Exiſtence of nothing. 
But this is arguing upon a Suppoſition of the Truth of that which they can 
never prove; and is contradicted by the common Senfe and Experience of 
Mankind, who know that they have in their Minds Thoughts and Concepti- 
ons anſwering to thoſe Words, of which they neither have nor can have any 
Corporeal Phantaſms, beſides thoſe which their Sound produces. Theſe Men 
might as well ſay that Power, Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs are nothing be- 
cauſe they are not ſubject to any Corporeal Senſe ; and that when we ſay Men 
are generally agreed that theſe are great Accompliſhments in a Prince, they are 
agreed only in putting together an unintelligible Propoſition, made up of Words 
which have no correſponding Ideas, nothing in the Mind expreſs'd by them : 
For how ſenſible ſoever there Effects are, the abſtract Notion of them is not 
ſenſible. Thus when the Epicurean Atheiſts tell us, that the Origine of the 
World is to be aſcribed to the Motion of Atoms in empty Space; we muſt 
ſay, for a Reaſon of their own, that they talk Nonſenſe : For theſe Words, 
Atoms and empty Space, ſignifying nothing which is ſenſible, and therefore, 
according to their Principles, ſignifying nothing at all, are mere Words, with- 
out any meaning. And thus the Diſcourſes of Men would be little different 
from the talking of Daus and Parrots ; it being hardly poſſible to utter a Sen- 
tence, wherein every Word ſignifies the Object of ſome Senſe, or hath an 
Phantaſm derived from it, but what proceeds from the Sound of the Words, 
which for ought I know theſe Birds may have as well as Men, 

Secondly, Fo R a farther Confirmation of what they object againſt the Poſ- 
ſibility of an univerſal Agreement in acknowledging a Deity, They tell us, 
that by our own Confeſſion, the Nature of that Being we call God, if there 
be any ſuch, is incomprehenſible, too big for our narrow Capacities to contain 
the Idea of; and therefore they argue, that we cannot truly ſay, that the 
generality of Men agree in the Belief of the Exiſtence of a God: For what- 
ever Idea we pretend they have in their Minds anſwering to the word God, is 
not the Idea of ſuch a Being, whoſe Exiſtence, we ſay, they agree in the Ac- 
knowledgment of. That therefore which they are ſaid ſo unanimouſly to af- 
firm doth exiſt, is not God, it is ſomething contained in the narrow Capacity 
of our Conception, which nothing Infinite or Incomprehenſible can be. In 
Anſwer to this, I thall propoſe theſe following things to be conſider'd: 


Firſt, Ir this be a true and fair way of Reaſoning, it will equally ſerve us 
to prove, that there never was an Atheift in the World, one who ſaid in his 
heart, there was no Ged: For a Man can no more diſbelieve or deny in his 
heart, than he can believe and affirm in his heart, the Exiſtence of a Being of 
which he can have no Conception, of which no Idea can enter into his Heart. 
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But.ex. All ſorts of Atheiſts ſay that they believe that Matter is Eternal: But if there he 
I Truth in their way of arguing, by this Affirmation of theirs they agree only 
in attributing to Matter a limited Duration: For they can affirm nothing of 
Matter in their Minds, but what their Minds contain the Idea of; which can 
be nothing but what is finite and limited. And thus, how much ſoever they ) 
differ in words, who ſay Matter is Eternal, from thoſe who ſay it is not Eter- 
nal, there is no ſuch difference in the Idea or Conception in their Minds, an. 
ſwering to their words. But if we may be allowed to diſpute in this manner, 
we muſt accuſe all Philoſophy and Diſcourſes on ſuch Subjects as theſe, on 
which ſide ſoever they are, as nothing but Nonſenſe and Contradiction. But, 

Secondly, 1 APPEAL to every Man's own Experience, whether he hath not 
a different Conception anſwering to theſe Words Finite and Infinite, and Eter- 
nal and Limited Duration: Whether he means the ſame thing, when he ſays 
that Quantity is infinitely diviſible, and when he ſays it hath a determinate 
Number of Parts: Surely no Man will in good earneſt affirm that he doth, 
How extremely credulous then muſt they be, who in a Matter they are infi- 
nitely concerned not to be miſtaken in, ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon 
by ſuch Arguments as are urged from Principles ſo maniteſtly contrary to their 
own Senſe and Experience ? 

Thirdly, Wx do however readily acknowledge, that we cannot find out God 
to perfection; that we cannot have ſuch a comprehenſive Knowledge of him 
as is commenſurate to the Divine Perfections; or run up our Thoughts to that 
boundleſs Height to which they are extended: Yet we may frame ſuch a ſin- 
cular Idea of God, as is proportionate to our Nature and Underſtanding, and 

| ſufficient for our purpoſe ; a reaſonable Foundation for Adoration and Worſhip, 
for our Fear, Love, and Obedience, ſuch as we cannot think due to any other 
Being. We can certainly conceive a Being endued with Knowledge, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Power, Juſtice, Goodneſs and Truth; and when we extend theſe Per- 
fections as far as it is poſſible for us, and conceive them ſtill farther and farther 
to be extended indefinitely, beyond the reach of our imperfect Underſtandings, 
we form a true, tho' not an adequate Idea of God ; we find ſuch a Conception 
of a Divine Being in our Minds, as repreſents him worthy of all that Honour 


and Service Religion obligeth us to. And for the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being, 
we have the common Conſent of Mankind. 


_— 


I PROCEED now to conſider what is farther alledged by the Atheiſts, whereby 
they endeavour to evade the Force of this Argument taken from general Con- 
ſent 3 Z. 

Secondly, Th Ar ſuppoling ſuch a general Conſent as we pretend there hath 
been, this might probably ariſe from other Cauſes than the Reaſonableneſs of 
the Subject of this Conſent. 

THAT I may give a full and particular Anſwer to this Plea, as it is mana- 
ged by them, I ſhall conſider the ſeveral Cauſes to which the Atheiſis aſſign 
the Original of that general Conſent in the Notion of a God, and the Belief 


of his Exiſtence, which our Argument ſuppoſes, whereby they endeavour to 
weaken the Force of it. 


Firſt, On x Cauſe to which they aſcribe this general Conſent is Tradition. 
One Generation hath taught and communicated this Notion to another. That 
it hath been thus taught and tranſmitted, by the Care of Parents to inſtruct 
their Children in a matter of ſo great Importance, hath no doubt been ſome 
Help to the preſerving and propagating of it. But this Pretence of Tradition 
can be of no Advantage to the Cauſe of Atheiſts, unleſs they mean either, 

Firſt, THAT it was an Eternal Tradition, that there never was a Time 
when Men began to be of this Opinion : But as according to the Principles of 
one ſort of Atheiſts, there hath been an Eternal Succeſſion of Men generated 
one from another, without any firſt Parents; ſo there hath been an Eternal 
Propagation of this Opinion from one Generation to another, without any 
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Original Authors of it. If this were ſo; then Mankind mutt have been eter- Bur 


nally in an Error, if there be no God: And if Mankind did exiſt eternally, A= 


without deriving their Being in any Senſe from any other Being, they mult be 
ſelf or neceſſarily exiſtent, ſuch as they did exiſt from Eternity, and there- 
fore with a falſe Notion of God in their Minds; and what is thus neceſſary, 
mult be alſo Natural, and as truly of the Effence of a per fect Man, as any thing 
elſe which belongs to him. And if this be fo, I would defire ſuch Atheiſts 
to ſhew, if they can, why they are not to be eſteemed Monſters, as much as 
any other of the Race of Mankind can be ſuppoſed to be. It muſt be alſo a 
very monſtrous Faith, which believes any ſuch thing as an Eternal Tradition 
of any thing, one Generation teaching it another, without any firſt Teacher. 
And as monſtrouſly fooliſh muſt their Credulity be, who can entertain a Be- 
lief of an Hypotheſis ſo prodigiouſly abſurd and unintelligible, to ſuch a degree 
of Confidence in the Aſſurance of it, as to venture Eternal Lite and Salvation 
upon it. But if this Pretence of Tradition be made uſe of by another fort of 
Atheiſts, who believe Mankind, and the Notion of a God, and the 'Tradition 
of it were not Eternal, but that they all had a Beginning, they muſt mean, 
Secondly, THAT it happen'd once upon a time, no body knows when or 
how, that wiſe and mighty Matter formed it ſelf into ſuch Order and Figure, 
and gave its ſelf ſuch Motions, that at length Men were produced: And tho' 
in other Reſpects theſe Noble Machines ſeemed to be mott curiouſly framed ; 


yet by means of ſome unlucky Contexture of the Matter of their Minds, the 


falſe Notion of the Exiſtence of a God was formed in it ; which when theſe 
Men came to beget Sons and Daughters, they were very careful to communi- 
cate to them ; by which means it hath been tranſmitted through all Times, and 
fo generally conſented to. But this alſo ſuppoſeth the Notion of a God to be 
natural, and inherent in the Original Conſtitution of Man; and if fo, then the 
Atheiſts muſt have ſomething in them unnatural, and conſequently may juſtly 
be reckoned amongſt the Monſters of Mankind, If they will pretend to ſay, 
that thoſe Deviations from the Nature of Man, as it was at firſt framed, are not 
to be called monſtrous, which correct the Error of Nature, and give to a Be- 
ing a better Contexture, which they believe is done by obliterating the falſe 
and troubleſome Notion of a God, which was at firſt engraven upon it ; this is 
ſuppoſing and taking for granted what they ſhould prove, That there is no 
God, and that the Opinion of his Exiſtence 1s falſe and erroneous. But if this 
alſo be not what they intend, by aſcribing the immemorial and general Con- 
ſent of all Nations in the Belief of a God, to Tradition, then they muſt mean, 

Thirdly, Tua either from all Eternity to a certain Time, or when Men 
at firſt happen'd to ſtart up into the World, they were all Atheiſts; but at 
length ſome or more of them unluckily got this Notion in their Heads; and 
by ſome unaccountable Methods of Art or Force, brought all the reſt to be of 
the ſame Opinion, or at leaſt to pretend to be ſo, and to inſtil theſe Princi- 
ples into their Children ; and this Method having been always continued, the 
Belief of a God hath been kept up in all Places, and through all ſucceeding 
Generations, though contrary both to the Reaſon and Intereſt of Mankind. 
Certainly that Man who can eaſily acquieſce in this Account, and believe it a 
ſufficient Confutation of our Argument taken from the general and conſtant 
Conſent of Men, muſt be ſo extremely credulous, as to be capable of heliev- 
ing any thing, upon the bare Authority of an Atheiſt, how deſtitute ſocyer of 
all other Proof, For he hath no Hiſtory, no Record, no Teſtimony of any 
one Writer to produce, for the Proof of what he aſſerts, that there was a Time 
when Mankind lived without ony Thoughts or Acknowledgment of a God. 
But if it had been ſo, what tolerable Account can he give, how they came 
ſo generally to entertain an Opinion of his Exiſtence, which he believes to be 
the moſt vexatious and tormenting Principle in the World ? If they found no 
very good Reaſon for it, how came they ſo eaſily to quit the contrary Opinion, 
which he pretends they all brought into the World with them, or had received 
from their Forefathers ? How came it to paſs, that Tradition ſhould ſo effectu- 
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Butter. ally convey the Notion of a God, but ſhould not be able to preſerve and con- 
V vey the Principles of Atheiſm, if theſe were more agreeable to the Reaſon of 


Mankind ? How came this fatal Error to creep into, and to fix its ſelf in the 
Minds of Men of all Nations and Languages, ſo widely ſpread over the face of 
the Earth? Will they ſay that it began when Men were but a ſmall Company, 
and lived together in one Place: But how can they ſuppoſe this, without be- 
lieving with us, that the Generations of Men had a Beginning, and proceeded 
from one common Stock. For if Men were produced any of thoſe ways our 
Atheiſts tell us they were, by the Power of undirected Matter, why might not 
this have happen'd in divers Parts of the World at the greateſt Diſtance from 
one another : Why might not the Earth, or Water, or the caſual Concourſe of 
Atoms, have been as fruitful in this kind, in more than one Place of this wide 
World ? What precarious Principles do theſe Men pretend to reaſon upon ? 
And what credulous Fools muſt thoſe be, who, in a Matter of ſuch vaſt and 
infinite Importance, ſuffer themſelves to be led and perſwaded by them? lt is 
very hard to imagine that Tradition ſhould ſo effectually convey the Notion of 
a God into all Nations, and through all Ages, and maintain in the Minds of 
Men fo ſtrong and conſtant a Perſwaſion of the Truth of it, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
it was firſt taught when Men firſt began to live upon the face of the Earth, by 
the firſt Parents of Mankind ; who could not well be ignorant of their own 
Original, how and by whom they were made and faſhioned; and that there 
were ſome obvious and ſtrenuous Proofs of it, to the Reaſon and Underitand- 
ings of Men of all Capacities, through all ſucceeding Generations, If the 
Opinion of the Exiſtence of a God came firſt into the Minds of Men any of 
thoſe other ways the Ather/ts would have us believe it did, and were ſo con- 
trary to Reaſon as they pretend it is, it would certainly have been long fince 
rejected by the more Learned Nations, and loſt amongſt the Ignorant and Bar- 
barous, notwithſtanding the Care of the firſt Aſſertors of it, to teach it their 
Children, and to convey it down to Poſterity. I proceed therefore to conſider 
what farther Account the Atheiſts give us of this Matter. 

Secondly, Tu x tell us that the Notion of a God came firſt into the Minds 
of Men by Fear; and that the general Perſuaſion of his Exiſtence hath been 
maintained by the Power of this prevailing Paſſion in Human Nature, where- 
by we are apt to fear where no Fear is; where there is no frightful Object, 
but what is the Creature of our own timorous Fancy. But in Anſwer to this, 
I have theſe following things to offer. 


Firſt, Tusk Atheiſts alſo take for granted, what they have no Evidence 
for, that there was a Time when there was no ſuch Notion or Perſuaſion in 
the Minds of Men: Whereas the moſt Ancient Hiſtories and Records aſſure 
us, that they have been immemorial. He muſt therefore be very credulous, 
who will believe their Suppoſition concerning a Matter of Fact, for which 
they are not able to produce one Witneſs. 

Secondly, Tuis Account of the Original of the Notion of a God, is not con- 
ſiſtent with their own Atheiſtick Principles. For they tell us that Senſe, and 
Underſtanding, and all Perception, are the Creatures of their Objects, and not 
the Makers of them: That Things muſt be, before they can be perceived; or 
at leaſt there muſt be ſome Corporeal Senſible Things without us, which raiſe 
a Phantaſm or Image within us, ſuch as we perceive. Thus in their Mecha- 
nical way, the Actions, or rather Paſſions, of the Body or Minds of Men, are 
cauſed by the Motion of Matter without us, which may produce fuch a Con- 
texture and Motion of the Matter within us, as forms a frightful Image, the 
Apprehenfion whereof excites our Fear, and if fo, the Thing affrighting mult 
neceſſarily be before the Fear of it. And I would gladly know what it was, 
which in their Mechanical Way, produced the Phantaſm or Idea of a God. 
They cannot ſay that it was ſome-body's deſcribing and aſſerting the Exiſtence 
of ſuch a Being, for we are now enquiring how the Notion of a God came into 
the Minds of the firſt Authors of it. It muſt therefore, according to their 
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Principles, be ſome dreadful Noiſe, or ſome horrible affrighting Object of Bur. 
Sight, which made the terrible Figure of a God ſomewhere in their Brain, or VY 


where elſe they will aſſign the Place for ſuch an Impreſſion; at the Apprehen- 
ſion whereof they were put into fo great a Fright, and the Frame of their 
Minds ſo diſordered, that it was never able to recover its true and original Fi- 
gure and Motion. It's poflible indeed that Thunder and Lightning, which 
they particularly mention, and ſome other wonderful and amazing Appearances 
in the World, might excite Men's Fear and move them to confider how they 
were cauſed, and ſo lead them to an Apprehenſion of the Exiſtence of a Being 
of greater Power than any they had knowledge of. But this is a Diſcovery 
made by Reaſon, and occaſioned only by Fear, which excited the Mind to 
enquire into the Cauſes of thoſe frightful Appearances. 

Thirdly, Iy the Notion of a God was only an Impreſſion thus made by 
ſome affrighting Object, without any uſe of Reaſon, I can't fee why the Beaſts 
of the Field, and the Fowls of the Air, who are capable of Fear as well as 
Men, may not have this Notion of a God too: Why the ſame Objects, acting 
mechanically, and cauſing Fear, ſhould not cauſe the ſame Motions and Im- 

reſſions in the one as in the other, ſo far as Reaſon is not concerned. For 
tho' ſome Atheiſts tell us that Reaſon can be no where, but where there is 
the Figure of a Man, and conſequently nothing which any way depends upon 
Reaſon; yet ſeeing Brutes are capable of Fear as well as Men, why not alſo of 
every thing elſe which Fear produces without Reaſon? They may perhaps ſay, 
that the Matter, on which the frightful Impreſſion is made in Man only, is of 
ſuch a particular Form and Contexture, as diſpoſeth it to receive ſuch a parti- 
cular Impreſſion from affrighting Objects. This however makes the Notion 
of a God Natural and Neceſſary, and ſuppoſeth an unhappy Error in the Con- 
ſtitution of Man, whereby he is render'd unable to keep out of his Mind a 
Notion which they think is moſt troubleſome and vexatious. 
_ Fourthly, Te this Account were true, it would ſeem that the moſt certain 
way to plant the Notion and Perſuaſion of the Exiſtence of a God in the 
Minds of thoſe People, who, as they pretend, are deſtitute of it, would be to 
try all manner of ways of frighting them, and by this means, in their mecha- 
nical way, we might at length force the Notion of a God into them, and fo 
fix in them a Perſuaſion of his Exiſtence, that it ſhould not be in the Power 
of Reaſon to root it out. Theſe things are ſo very abſurd, that it may be 
thought loſs of time to mention and inſiſt upon them. But I think we cannot 
ſufficiently expoſe the fſottiſh and pernicious Principles of theſe Atheiſtical 
Men, who pretend to be the greateſt Maſters of Reaſon and Philoſophy. And 
this cannot be more effectually done, than by ſhewing the Ridiculouſneſs of 
their general Principles, when they come to be applied to particular Subjects. 

Fifthly, Tais Pretence of Atheiſts, that the Notion of a God owes its O- 
riginal to Fear, in plain Terms imports, that thoſe frightful Objects which 
ſlecping or waking appeared to them, and occaſion'd the Notion of a God to 
come and fix in the Minds of Men, put them into ſuch a terrible Fright as 
diſtemper'd their Underſtanding Faculties, by which means they could not 
make a right Judgment, but formed and embraced the Notion of a Deity. 
Which 1s as much as to ſay, that they were frighted out of their Wits, and 
in this Diſtraction their wild Imagination compoſed the dreadful Idea of a God, 
which they had not Reaſon enough left to diſcern was nothing but an Impoſ- 
ture. So that if you will believe this Plea of Atheiſts, you muſt believe, that 
the firſt Authors of the Notion of a God were crazed and mad, and propaga- 
ted the fame Madneſs throughout the World with ſuch force, that none were 
able to withſtand it, but only a few ſturdy ſtout-hearted Atheiſts, whoſe 
Brains were ſo well tempered that they could not be moved to ſuch an exceſs 
of Fear, as was able to diſturb their Reaſon. But if they can give us no bet- 
ter Proof than this, that their Brains are of a better Temper than thoſe of the 
reſt of Mankind, and that they are the only Men in their right Senſes, I ſhall 
leave it to every one to judge, whether any but the moſt credulous Fools can 
be capable of any great Eſteem of their Underſtanding. 
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Sixthly, Tyr Notion of a God, which Men have ſo generally entertained, 


s not ſo frightful as the Atheiſis Account of its Original ſuppoſeth it to be: It 


includes Almighty Power indeed, but managed by equal Wiſdom, Juſtice and 
Goodneſs. Men have all along conceived the Divine Being, whoſe Exiſtence 
they acknowledg'd, to be one who is able to hear and helps us in all our Wants 
and Diſtreſs, a great Lover of Mankind, ready to do us good, and continually 
beſtowing Favours upon us. This is plain from thoſe Exerciſes of Praying and 
giving Thanks to him; in which, in all times, Men have been fo univerſally 
employed. And therefore the Ather/ts might as well have aſſigned Love, or 
Deſire, or Hope to have been the Cauſe of the Opinion of the Exiſtence of à 
God, as Fear; for he is as proper an Object to excite all %% as this one Af. 
fection. But this Account of theirs may help us to diſcern, that though our 
Atheiſts make ſuch mighty Boaſts of their undaunted Courage, yet they are in 
truth the moſt Fearful of Mankind ; that they find this Paſſion of Fear to have 
the ſtrongeſt Influence upon them; and therefore are fo ready to aſcribe every 
thing to it. Thus it is Fear with them, which not only firſt made and intro- 
duced into the World the Notion of a God; but alſo firſt drove Men into So— 
ciety, and obligeth ſome to be ſubject to others; and is the only true Founda- 
tion of mutual Charity and Benevolence, a Fear of being hurt by a greater Pow- 
er, and ſometime or other ſtanding in need of anothers help. But, 

Seventhly, IT is much more probable that Fear was the Cauſe of Athezjm, 
than that it was the Cauſe of Religion: For the Atheiſts generally agree in this, 
That the Notion of a God is very frightful ; and they mightily boaſt when they 
have ſaid or done any thing, which may conduce to the Baniſhing of theſe 
Fears, which the Apprehenſion of ſuch a Being is apt to diſturb their guilty 
Souls with. Whereby they piainly declare, that they think it very much for 
their Intereſt that there ſhould be no God, and that their Minds ſhould he 
freed from the Belief of his Exiſtence, And this may reaſonably enough be 
ſuppoſed to be the Cauſe of their taking ſo much Pains, and trying ſo many 
Tricks in Philoſophy, to deliver themſelves and others from the Terror of a 
God; and of their ſo eaſily giving Credit to thoſe weak and inſufficient Argu- 
ments they alledge to diſprove his Being. 

Ir now we ſeriouſly reflect upon what hath been ſaid, we may with very 
good Reaſon conclude, That thoſe Men are extremely Credulous, who ſuffer 
themſelves to be perſwaded, that the Atheiſis give a true or probable Account 
of the Original and Continuance of ſo general a Belief of the Exiſtence of a 
God, when they aſcribe it to Fear without and againſt Reaſon. This is in- 
deed but a very trifling Pretence ; but having been ſo generally pleaded and 
inſiſted on by the Advocates of Atheiſin, from their firſt Appearance even to 
our Times, I have thought fit to give it a particular and thorough Examina- 
tion, and to expoſe the Folly and Abſurdity of it. And after all, if we ſhould 
grant, that the Idea or Phantaſm of a God was firſt formed in the Minds of 
Men by Fear, this Queſtion would {till remain entire and unreſolved, vis. 
Whether the believing it to be the Repreſentation of a real and exiſtent Be- 
ing, was with Reaſon or againſt it? If with Reaſon, it's no matter how it 
came firit there ; if without or againit Reaſon, we are {till at a loſs to know 
how it ſhould come to paſs, that the Reaſon and Underſtanding of Men, ex- 
cepting in a few Atheiſts, no wiſer than other Men but in their own Conceit, 
ſhould never be able to find out that it was nothing but an Impoſture of their 
own Fears. But if this Pretence of Fear will not ſatisfy us, they have another 
way of accounting for the Original of the Notion and the univerſal Conſent of 
Mankind in the Belief of a God; whereby they endeavour to weaken the 
Argument we make from it: And tell us, 

Thirdly, That the Notion of a God came firſt into the Minds of Men, and 
hath been ſo long and ſo generally maintained, by means of their Ignorance of 
the Power of Matter to form its ſelf into the Syſtem of the World, as it now 
15, Without any ſuch Artificer ; or of its Exiſting eternally, ſuch as we now ſee 
it, Without any fort of Dependance upon any other Being diſtin& from it. 
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When Men found themſelves at a Loſs in ſeeking into the Cauſes of the Ex- Burris. 
cellent Frame and Beauty of the whole viſible World, and the wonderful Ef. WWYVY 
fects and Appearances obſervable in it; to excuſe their Ignorance in Natural 
Cauſes, they pretended to reſolve them into ſome Supernatural or Divine Pow- 


er and Wiſdom; and ſo framed to themſelves, and inſinuated into others the 
Notion of a God. But, in Anſwer to this, 


Firſt, We may obſerve a very eaſy, but withal a very arrogant way of 
maintaining any Opinion we have undertaken to defend. It 1s but calling all 
the reſt of the World Fools, and the Cauſe is gained ; and fo it might be, if 
they were indeed ſuch Fools as theſe Ather/ts repreſent them. This is in truth 
the common Method of Atheiſts, to inſult over all that oppoſe them, as Men 
of little Brains and great Ignorance, and therefore fit to be treated with Scorn 
and Ridicule. They ſeem to inherit the proud Humour of one of their moſt 
Ancient Predeceſſors, of Laughing at the Follies of Mankind. But how will 
they excuſe themſelves from a foolith Credulity, who are brought to contemn 
the Principles of Religion, merely becauſe the Oppoſers of them inſolently 
boaſt of their own Knowledge, and pretend that tho' have been fo generally 
believed, even by Men of the moſt general Eſteem for Learning and Philoſo- 
phy, yet they deſerve no other Confutation, than Jeſting and Laughing at 
their Folly ? And yet I am very confident, the greateſt part of our pretended 
Atheiſts have been more influenced by the arrogant Boaſts and impious Jeſts of 
the Enemies of Religion, than by their Reaſoning and Philoſophy ; which, 
through the Vanity of their Minds, and Importunity of their Luſts, they have 
neither Diſpoſition nor Leiſure for a ſerious and impartial Conſideration of. 
And therefore one of the late Advocates of Infidelity hath publickly pleaded Letter te 
for the Liberty of Ridiculing Religion, and Expoſing it in Farce and Drolls, as Lard— 
the beſt way of diſcovering the Truth or Falſhood of it; knowing very well 
how little is to be done to the Advantage of their Cauſe by ſober and ſerious 
Reaſoning ; and truſting more to their prophane Wit than to that ſuperior 
Knowledge they make ſuch confident Pretences to. But, 

Secondly, I wouLD enquire of thoſe, who impute the Original of the No- 
tion of a God, and the general Belief of his Exiſtence, to the general Igno- 
rance of Men, as to the Powers of Matter, and the Chain of Natural Cauſes ; 
who thoſe knowing Men were who have ſearched ſo accurately into theſe Mat- 
ters, that we may ſafely rely upon the Diſcovery they pretend to have made, 
how all the Phenomena of the Univerſe may be ſolved, without any firſt Intel- 
ligent and Intending Cauſe. One will magnify the Performance of Leucippus 
and Democritus; Another will tell us, that theſe were but Bunglers at making 
a World, in Compariſon of Epicurus, who found out ſomething they were ig- 
norant, or took no notice of ; without which their Hypotheſis was very un- 
reaſonable and abſurd. Another will tell you, Fpricurus himſelf has not 
mended the Matter; and that nothing is to be done without Forms and Qua- 
lities. One will pretend to account for every thing by ſtupid ſenſeleſs Matter, 
only put into Motion by ſome magnetick Virtue or Gravity inherent in it ; that 
is, by ſomething they know not what. Another will tell us, that dead Mat- 
ter, howſocver moved, could not be ſufficient for all theſe Things ; and there- 
tore ſuppoſeth, that every Crum of Matter hath Life Eſſential to it. And others 
will as confidently tell us, that unleſs we alſo ſuppoſe Senſe ; nay, and others, 
Reaſon too, to be of the Eſſence of Matter, the Work can never be done. 

Now, how ſhall we know, amongſt all this contradicting Variety of Opini- 
ons of Atheiſtick Philoſophers, where that Truth and Certainty lies, which 
they all with equal Confidence pretend to? When one mighty Architect hath 
ſtarted up, and pretended to have found what no body could before, how all 
Things came to be as they are without a God, and has boaſted and triumph'd 
in the Diſcovery, as it he deſerved to be honoured as a ſort of God himſelf 
for it: For a time, ſome, who have had a good Affection for the Concluſion, 
have embraced and cried up his Principles, and given him the vain Applauſc 
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Bort ta. he was ſo ambitious of. But in a little while, they have been found defici- 
ent, their Reputation hath ſunk ; and after a great many Trials and Experi- 


ments, another has ariſen, and pretended to mend the former, or to give us a 


new Syſtem of Philoſophy in Favour of their beloved Cauſe Athei/m ; hath 


admired his own Performance, and been received as an Oracle. by ſome looſe 
and vicious Perſons, who were prepared for giving an eaſy Credit to every thing 
which tends to free them from the Terrors of Conſcience and Religion. But 
in a little time this new Invention hath been found weak and inſufficient too, 
and undergone the ſame Fate, to be deſpiſed and rejected as the other was. 
And thus, what the Atheiſts of one Age and Sect have applauded as Demon- 
ſtration, thoſe of another have exploded as falſe and abſurd, even to this 
Day. 

To AT late French Philoſophy, which our Atheifts thought ſo very ſer- 
viceable to their Purpoſes, we have at length ſeen demonſtrated to proceed upon 
Principles manifeſtly falſe and unreaſonable. And I doubt not, but this will 
be the Fate of all the Attempts of vain conceited Men, to account for all the 
unſearchable Works of God, without him. 

Thirdly, Wx are well aſſured that a Multitude of thoſe, who have conſi- 
dered all the Diſcoveries of Philoſophy, and ſtudiouſly enquired into the Na- 
ture and Cauſes of Things; the more they have ſearched, and the more they 
have diſcover'd, the more they have been convinced of the Neceſſity of re- 
curring to a Firſt Cauſe, Eternal, Wiſe and Good; that is, a God, 

How then can Men, with any Reaſon, pretend ſo confidently to impute 
that to Ignorance in Natural and Mechanical Cauſes, which not only vulgar 
Underſtandings, but far the greateſt Part of the Learned World, in all Ages, 
have been more ſtrongly confirmed in the Belief of, the more curiouſly they 
have ſearched into the Power and Influence of them ? And how foolithly 
Credulous muſt they be, who, in a Matter of ſuch vaſt Concernment, can 
reſt ſatisfied in ſuch Pretences, and confide in them as the moſt knowing and 
infallible Guides; who can by no means agree in the Principles and Premiſes 
from which they infer their Atheiſtical Concluſion, and charge one another 
with Ignorance and Folly, as well as the Aſſertors of a Divine Being? 

Fourthly, Ir we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Aſſertors of a Deity had not ſo 
much Skill in Phyſiology as our Atheiſts pretend to have, the Exiſtence of a 
God might have ſuch Proofs as are obvious to the common Reaſon of Man- 
kind, without the Aſſiſtance of Philoſophy; and Men might be very igno- 
rant of the immediate Cauſes of particular Effects, and yet from the general 
View and Contemplation of the whole Syſtem of the World, and the ſeveral 
Parts of it; the exquiſite Frame, the beautiful Order, the mutual Serviceable- 
neſs of what they behold, diſcern the inviſible things of God, even his Eternal 
Power and Godhead. 

THERE is no Neceſſity of a Man's being ſkilled in the Mechaniſm of a 
Clock, to make it reaſonable for him to conclude, by obſerving the Uſe, and 
Form and Motions of it, that Art and Deſign were engaged in the making of 
it. And indeed, if we ſuppoſe that there is a God, it is but reaſonable to 
think that he hath ſet ſuch a Mark of himſelf upon his own Workmanſhip, 
that he may be known to any of his Reaſonable Creatures by the Things which 
he hath made; if they will but exerciſe their Faculties in a ſerious Contemp- 
lation of them, and make uſe of thoſe Helps they may have from Diſcourſe 
and Converſation with Perſons of greater Knowledge and Experience. But, 

Fifthly, Ir may not be unfit upon this Occaſion, to enquire a little into the 
Proofs of that great Knowledge in the Cauſes of Things, and the Original of 
the World, which Atheiſtical Men pretend to ; and to make ſome Trial of that 
wonderful Skill they boaſt of in'theſe Matters. 

Ur you atk one Sort of them, how all Things came to be as they are, in 
ſuch excellent Order, ſo various, ſo beautiful, ſo uſeful, ſo exact and conſtant 
in their Motions ; they will only tell you, that it always was ſo; which is in 
plain Engliſh to confeſs their Ignorance, and to ſay they know nothing of the 


Matter. 
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Matter. Another will tell us, that Things came to the State they are in, Burues. 
by the Efficacy of ſome Cauſes void of all Intention, acting neceſſarily to the WWW 


producing their Effects; which is as much as to ſay, Things are as they are, 
becauſe they could not be otherwile. 

ANOTHER Will tell us, that an innumerable Company of little Crums of 
Matter, after they had been confuſedly rambling about and juſtling one ano- 
ther, for no body knows how long, in infinite Space, at length by mere 
Chance ranked and fixed themſelves in the beſt Order that the moſt perfect 
Art and Wiſdom could have diſpoſed them into. This indeed is ſuch a won- 
derful Diſcovery of the Power and Skill of blind Chance and Fortune, as the 
ordinary Reaſon of Mankind could never have made. But after all, it doth 
not inform us, what the Cauſe was which put Things into the State and Or- 
der they are in; but only, what it was not; for Chance 1s nothing but the Ab- 
ſence of an Intending Cauſe; and for the Proof a Suppoſition ſo prodigiouſly 
abſurd, they give us nothing but their own confident Aſſertion. 

Ir we ſhould enter upon a more particular Examination, as I may hereaf- 
ter, of the Reaſon and Cauſes of Things atlign'd by the Atheiſtick Philoſophers, 
they might eaſily be made to appear fo ſenſeleſs and extravagant, as are fit 
to be imputed to nothing elſe but the moſt ſtupid Ignorance, or the wildeſt 
Phanaticiſm. But what hath been already ſaid, I hope may be enough to ſa- 
tisfy us, that we cannot eaſily excuſe them from being very fooliſhly Credu- 
lous; who, in a Matter of no leſs Importance than an Eternal Lite of Happi- 
neſs or Mitery, ſuffer themſelves to be determined on the moſt dangerous Side 
by this Plea of Atheiſts, That nothing but Ignorance of Cauſes was the Origi- 
ginal of the Notion of a God, and the Cauſe of the General Conſent of Man- 
kind in the Belief of his Exiſtence. But if we will not allow their Pretence, 
that the Notion of a God was the Creature of Ignorance, they have another 
very different Account to give us of its Original ; and tell us, 


Fourthly, Tu Ar it was the Invention of ſome very wiſe and ſubtil Politi- 


cians; who, finding it might be of great Uſe to keep the People in Subjection, 


employed their utmoſt Art and Power for the Propagation of it; which they 
found no difficult matter to accompliſh; the Credulous Vulgar being eafil 
perſwaded to believe whatever their Princes and Governors confidently affirmed 
for a moſt certain Truth. But, in anſwer to this, I ſhall obſerve, 


Firſt, Tur this depends upon the Truth of divers Matters of Fact, of 


which they have not the leaſt Degree of Proof. It's grounded upon a Suppo- 


ſition, as the former Objections are, that there was a Time when all the World 
were Athei/ts ; when the Exiſtence of a Divine Being was not ſo much as thought 
of; when, if Men made any Enquiry into the Cauſes of Things, it never 
came into their Heads to imagine, that there was any wiſe intelligent Bein 
concerned in producing or ordering of them. It alſo farther ſuppoſeth, that 
Princes and Stateſmen were the firſt Deviſers and Teachers of the Principles of 
Religion ; and farther yet, that they learnt them 707 from any real Proofs and 
Arguments, which they were better capable of obſerving than Perſons of 
meaner Parts and Education : but purely invented and framed the Notion of 
a God, for the ſake of ſuch ends they thought it ſerviceable to. But now 
they are not able to produce one fingle Teſtimony in Confirmation of any part 
of their Suppoſition; but on the contrary the moſt ancient Hiſtories and Re- 
cords are Evidences againſt them, and, as far as we can know any thing of the 
Matter, it is manifeſtly groundleſs and falſe. Can it then with any tolerable 
Reaſon be cenſured, as the Effect of a fooliſh Credulity in us, in a Matter of 
ſuch infinite Concern, not to confide in their Conjectures, or to queſtion the 
Truth of an Aſſertion which hath nothing but a bare Suppoſition ſo arbitrary 
and precarious to ſupport it? But, F 5 
Secondly, Tu Suppoſition it ſelf is not conſiſtent with the Principles, and 
the other Pretences of Atheriſtical Men. For if the Notion of a God was in- 


vented by crafty Politicians, then it was not forced into their Minds by Fear, 
Wort. II. | Eeeeee 
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Bo rl EA. nor the Creature of the more dull and ignorant Souls. But what Power of In. 
V vention can there be in the Minds of Men, which, the Athezfts tell us, are 


only acted upon, and can find out nothing but what is thrown into them from 
without, which have no domeſtick ſelf- active Power, and can form no Ideas 
but what are made for them by ſomething Foreign and Extrinſick, by ſuch 
Motions as ſenſible Objects neceſſarily and irreſiſtibly excite in them? If there. 
fore they will own, what they muſt, if they are conſiſtent with themſelves, 
that when they ſay the Notion of a God was invented by Politicians, they mean 
only that it happened to be firſt formed and found in their Minds, in this thei; 
mechanical way ; then, 7 

Thirdly, Ir is reaſonable for us to enquire, how it came to paſs that the 
Brains of theſe Politicians above all others came to be ſo figured or temper'd as 
to be moſt apt to receive ſuch Impreſſions. A Man would think that the 
Matter of thoſe Minds, which were improved to a higher Degree of Wiſdom 
and Rationality, ſhould be leaſt capable of having any fooliſh or unreaſonable 
Idea formed in them, and ſhould not be the firſt thould feel that Paſſion, from 


the Motion of Matter without, wherein it conſiſts. And if this Notion of 4 


God did come firſt into the Minds of theſe Men of Art and Policy, when the 
Phantaſm appeared there, how came they to know it to be falſe, and not the 
Repreſentation of a real Exiſting Being? Or what Credit is to be given to heir 
Judgment in thinking it falſe, who, being ſo thoroughly diſpoſed to cheat and 
oppreſs Mankind, muſt needs be greatly prejudiced againſt the Belief of ſo 
mighty and righteous a Judge of Men? 

Fourthly, I will be reaſonable alſo to enquire farther, Whether we are to 
take it for granted, that there were no Wiſe 'and Rational Men, at that time 
in the World, but Princes and their Miniſters of State. Were all the reſt of 


the People ſo blind and ignorant, as to be impoſed upon with their pretended. 


new Diſcovery of ſo flavith a Principle, as this Plea of theirs ſuppoſeth the 
Belief of a God to be, without any Evidence or Proof of the Truth of it? Or 
was it at a time when there was nothing of that jealous Humour, which, at 
all other times, hath ſo generally prevailed, and makes People fearful and ſuſ- 
picious of their Governors deſigning to impoſe upon them for their own In- 
tereſt and Advantage? 

Fifthly, Ir we ſhould ſuppoſe all this to be true Matter of Fact; that this 
was the State of Mankind, when they were firſt taught that there was a God; 
that they were ſo perfectly prepared hen to queſtion nothing, how incredible 
ſoever, which their Governors thought fit to affirm to them; yet how unrea- 
ſonable is it to believe that it hath been always ſo ? That, through all ſucceed- 


ing Generations, Men ſhould never be able to diſcover the Falſhood of an Opi- 


nion, which had no better Foundation than the Authority of ſome cunning 
Stateſmen, who were the firit Inventors and Teachers of it? If it had no 
Foundation in Senſe and Reaſon, but was a meer Counterfeit Thing, a Fiction 
of Sovereigns to cheat the People into Fear and Bondage ; is it not ſtrange that 
amongſt all the Struggles of the People for Liberty, and prying into the De- 
figns of their Governors, and induſtriouſly ſetting themſelves to find out every 
thing which might increaſe their Exaſperations againſt them, and put a better 
Colour upon their violent Attempts to overthrow their Power and Dominion, 
they ſhould never difcover and plead their cheating them into the Belief of 
the Being of a God, and challenge the Liberty of being Atheifts, and free them- 
{elves from the Awe and Fear of ſuch State-Devices to enſlave them? That 
the Belief of a Deity ſhould continue fo general and fixed in the Minds of Men, 
for ſome thouſands of Years, as long as we have any Account of Things, and 
be nothing but the Impoſture of Men in Power to abuſe their People : That 
though ſeveral Perſons, in ſeveral Ages, have made it their Buſineſs to perſwade 
them it was nothing but a Cheat, and ſo few could ever be brought to eſteem 


it ſo, that yet it ſhould have no other Original, no probable Evidence of its 
That even Princes and Politicians themſelves ſhould be awed with the. 


Truth : 
| Fear of a God, and the Checks of Conſcience, as well as other Men : That 
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many of theſe ſhould maintain the Principles of Religion with the greateſt Boren. 
Firmneſs and Conſtancy, and deny themſelves thoſe Satisfactions which their WW 
Power made ſafe and eaſy for them to take, for fear of a Being which was only 
a Creature of the Invention of their Predeceſſors no wiſer than themſelves : 
Theſe are ſuch unaccountable Things, as nothing but extreme Folly and Cre- 
dulity could ever bring Men to venture their Eternal Life and Happineſs upon. 
Sixthly, Ir the Notion of a God was the Invention of ſome very politick 
Head (as if it were an Invention, it certainly mult be, it being the moſt uſetul, 
and carrying the faireſt Appearance of Truth that ever any Fiction did) How 
came it to be found amongſt the moſt rude and ignorant Nations, where there 
were no Tokens of any conſiderable Art or Invention, where there were no 
other Proofs of the Policy of their Princes and Stateſmen, and where they knew 
ſo little of the ule of this ſubtil Invention to the Purpoſes for which the Atheiſt 
pretends it was deviſed and taught. If they will ſay, That they might have 
{ome wiſer Heads amongſt them in former times; they alſo ſhould tell us, how 
it came to pals that no other Appearances ſhould remain of their wiſe Inſtructi- 
ons ; that this only ſhould ſtick and abide in their Minds, if there were not 
{ome obvious Reaſons, even to the loweſt and leaſt improved Underſtandings, 
of the Truth and Certainty of it. 
Seventhly, Tu £ Notion of a God, which hath ſo generally prevailed, is of 
a Being, who is a Supreme Law-giver, a curious Inſpector of the Actions of 
Men, and a Revenger of them who do evil ; a Being to whom Princes and 
Stateſmen, as well as the common People, owe Subjection, and are Account- 
able. Whereas if it had been the pure Invention of theſe great Men, they 
would have made it more ſerviceable to their particular Intereſt, Honour and 
Security. Their Fiction of a God would have been of a Being, who regarded 
only the Manners of the People, who had given to themſelves the Power of 
declaring what was Virtue or Vice, and would puniſh nothing but the Breach 
of Human Laws. God hath indeed been repreſented as ſuch a Being, by a 
late Pretender to the utmoſt Skill in Politicks. He hath framed a Notion of Hab. 
a God extremely fit for their Purpoſes; one who hath granted the Supreme 
Magiſtrate the ſole Power of creating Good and Evil, and declaring what is 
True and Falſe; what every Man is to Believe and Profefs; and what 
he is to Deny and Reject as Error, even with Reſpect to his own Divine Na- 
ture and Perfections; and makes no other Diſcovery of his own Will but by 
the Commands of the Prince. Now if this had been the Notion of a Divine 
Being, which had been fo generally received, then indeed it might reaſonably 
enough have been aſcribed to no other Original but the Invention of Men in 
Power and Authority. But we know that the Caſe is far otherwife, and this 
Author himſelf owns it to be ſo, and boaſts of himſelf that he was the firſt 
Inventor of this Scheme of Politicks; and that this Doctrine of Civil Govern- 
ment was never known to the ignorant and deluded World till he happily 
made the Difcovery. I come now, 
F:ifthly, To conſider another Cauſe, to which a late Letter-Writer imputes Lester con- 
the Original of that Notion of a God, which hath been ſo generally entertained, %% Er- 
and the Belief of the Exiſtence of tuch a Being; and that is, 5% Humour, and 27 
the Want or Defect of Goodneſs in Mankind. There being in Appearance 
ſomething new in this Writer's Management and Defence of the Cauſe of A. 
theiſm, I think my ſelf obliged to give them a particular Confideration. The 
Honourable Founder of this Lecture requiring the Preachers of it, to be ready to 
anſwer ſuch new Objections or Difficulties, as ſhall be ſtarted, to which good 
Anſwers have not been made. And though ſeveral ſuch Anſwers have been 
K made, yet I think it will become me to add ſomething to them, as a farther 
. Diſcovery of the Atbeiſtie Principles of this Writer, and the Weakneſs of His 
oY Defence of them; and conſequently the fooliſh Credulity of thofe Perſons who 
* can be prevailed upon, by ſuch Diſcourſes, to throw off all Fear of a Divine ö 
5 Being, which is the chief Deſign of his Letter to perſwade Men w' He | 
talks indeed of a God and a Deity, as other Arheiſts will, which he calls by 
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BuzLes. ſeveral Names, not very properly applicable to one and the ſame Being, as a Su. 
W preme Manager, a Common Parent, a General Mind, anda Perfect and r ma 


F, 8. 


to th 


Being; and ſeems inclined rather to believe there is ſome ſuch Being, than 
to imagine that all ran at Adventures; and, that the World, as wiſe a Face as 
it carried, had neither Senſe or Meaning in it. He acknowledgeth the Notion 
of a Common Parent to be leſs frightful than that of a e Nature, and a 
fartherleſs World. And yet he tells us, a few Lines after, that u body tre. 
les to think that there ſbould be no God; but that there ſhould be one. 1 ſup- 
poſe, he means ſuch a one as we profeſs to believe, or otherwiſe he plainly 
contradicts himſelf, Now Fear being what he is an utter Enemy to, as incon- 
ſiſtent with that good Humour, that pleaſant and ridiculing Temper, he would 
above all Things maintain himſelf in, at any rate ; he 1s reſolved to reject both 
theſe Opinions; our Notion of a God, or a Common Parent who is a proper 
Object of Fear; and the other, of Forlorn Nature, and a Fatherleſs World, 
and to form to himſelf ſuch a Notion of a Supreme Manager, as will exclude 
all Fear; and plainly declares, that either there is no ſuch Manager, nothing 
but mere Chance to truſt to; or if there be, he can be no Object of Fear. God, 
ſaith he, either is not at all, or truly and perfectly good; that is, as he explains him- 
ſelf, he hath nothing of what we call Juſtice ; he is an eaſy good-natur'd Be- 
ing, who cannot be provoked, in any meaſure, to hurt any of his Creatures ; 
whatever they ſay or do againſt him, they can have no Cauſe to fear in any 
Caſe his Anger or Reſentment. * | 
AND this I take to be a plain Profeſſion of Atheiſm, a Declaring his Diſbe- 
lief of the Exiſtence of a Juſt and Righteous Governor of the World, who 
obſerves the Behaviour of Men, is capable of diſcerning the Eternal and Ne- 
ceſſary Differences of their morally Good and Evil Actions, and diſpoſed and 
able to make ſuitable Applications to them of Rewards and Puniſhments. 
Now, this our Notion of a God, of a moſt Perfect Being governing the World 
in Righteouſneſs, which he declares againſt, he imputes to the Ill Nature of 
Men; who finding in themſelves ſuch Anger and Reſentments as make them 
fear one another, they have fancied a Supreme Manager like themſelves, an 
Object of Fear and Dread. I am perſwaded, faith he, that nothing but ill 
Humour can give us dreadful Thoughts of a Supreme Manager. Nothing but 
711 Humour, either natural or forced, can bring a Man to think that the World 
is governed by any deviliſh or malicious Power: By which he means a Power, 
the Belief whereot upon any Account can give us any Dread or Uneaſineſs. 
For, ſaith he, It is Malice only, and not Goodneſs, that can make us afraid. 
Nothing can perſuade us of Sullenneſs or Sowrenejs; that is, any thing which 


can make us afraid, in a Supreme Manager, but the forefeeling of ſomewhat of 
this kind in our ſelves. 


TH1s then is the Subſtance of this Writer's Argument, againſt the Notion 
of a Juſt and Righteous Governor of the World, when it comes to be laid to- 
gether, and ſtript of that Diſguiſe of Wit and Banter which ſerves only to 
keep the Libertine Reader from a ſerious Conſideration of it, in order to the 


| Diſcovery of its Weakneſs. If there be a Supreme Manager, he muſt be per- 


fectly good; and if he be perfectly good, there can be no Reaſon for us to be 
afraid of him; he can have nothing of that Juſtice we vulgarly ſuppoſe in him; 
no Inclination to puniſh any thing we think diſpleaſing to him. And Men 
had never entertained the Notion of a God, of a Powerful Being to be feared 
upon any Account, but becauſe they were not good themſelves, and therefore 
could not underſtand what true Goodneſs is. But being ill-natured themſelves, 
and liable to Offence and Indignation, they could not ſeparate theſe Things, 
theſe Imperfections, from their Idea of a Divine Being; all Men being apt to 
amagine, that if there is any ſuch Being, he muſt be ſuch as they are. In 
Anſwer to this, I ſhall obſerve and propoſe ſeveral Things to be conſidered. 

Firſt, Tur Juſtice, or diſtributing Rewards and Puniſhments according 
e Lives and Actions of Men, hath been always included in that N 1 5 
0 


. 
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of a God Mankind hath ſo generally conſented in; and therefore whatever BurtEx. 
Argument there is, in this general and conſtant Conſent of Mankind in _ 
licving the Exiſtence of a God, to prove that he is, doth equally prove that he 
is fuck a Juſt and Righteous Being. Great and Publick Calamities have been 
generally eſtcemed Effects of God's Diſpleaſure, and Puniſhments inflicted for 
{ome Offence committed againſt him; and therefore divers Methods have been 
always obſerved and uſed tor appeaſing the Wrath they have provoked; Sup- 
plications and Expiations by Sacrifice, and otherwiſe. Thoſe Terrors of Con- 
ſcience, thoſe fearful Apprehenſions, which have ſo generally diſturbed the 
Minds of all Sorts and Ranks of Men, when they have been Conſcious to 
themſelves of ſome enormous Crime committed by them, do manifeſtly prove 
their Agreement in the Notion of a Juſt and Righteous God, who executes 
wrath upon them that do evil. And that univerſal Practice, in all Times and 
Places, of atteſting and appealing to God by ſolemn Oaths, doth evidently 
imply their Belief, that God doth concern himſelf to puniſh Falſhood and In- 
juſtice. This was fo generally thought to belong to the true Idea and Notion 
of a Deity, that Diagoras is ſaid to have turned a perfect profeſſed Atheiſt, 
becauſe one who had robb'd him of a Poem, and ſworn before the Senate of 
Athens, that he had not, was not preſently ſtruck dead for his Perjury. And 
though it might be his / Nature which led him into a wrong Notion of the 
Juſtice of God, yet his pleading the failing of what he thought muſt have 
followed, if there had been a juſt Governor of the World, an Obſerver and 
Puniſher of Evil Doers, againſt the Being of any God at all, doth ſufficiently 
prove that this ſort of Juſtice was included in the common Notion Men had 
of a Deity. He reaſoned upon this Principle ; If there be a God he muſt be 
ſo juſt as to be a Terror to Evil Doers: Whereas our Letter-Writer argues 
from a Principle exactly contrary, viz. If there be a God he muſt be ſo good 
as to have no ſuch Juſtice as may give any Man cauſe to fear him. The one 
won't believe there is a God, unleſs he ſpeedily take Vengeance of thoſe who 
affront him; and the other tells us, There can be no God, unleſs he will for 
ever patiently ſuffer Men to break their Jeſts upon him, and ridicule every 
thing which hath relation to him, and forbear to puniſh the greateſt Offenders 
now and hereafter. And in this he confeſſeth he contradicts the common 
Notion Men have of a Deity. For, faith he, 20 Body trembles to think there 
ſhould be no God, but that there ſhould be one; which is plainly to acknowledge, 
That every Body, who believes there is a God, believes he is a Being to be 
feared. He allows that there is a great and general Diſpoſition in Mankind to P. 76+ 
tear God; from whence he hath taught us to infer, that the Idea of a God to 
be feared is in a manner innate, or ſuch as Men were really born to, and could 
hardly by any means avoid. And from this Conceſſion we may raiſe a good 
Argument for the Truth of our Notion of a Deity; as he tells us, a Divine 


might raiſe againſt Epicurus, from the like Conceſſion, for the Truth and Uſe- 
Fiulneſs of Religion. | | 
Secondly, Ir this Writer's Account of the Original and Continuance of the 
1 Notion of a God to be feared be true, then none but ill- natured Men did ever 
believe there was a juſt and Righteous Governor of the World, or at leaſt, the 
worſe humoured any Men were, the leſs Goodneſs they felt in themſelves, the 
more ready they were to acknowledge the Being, and to fear the Diſpleaſure 
of a Righteous God: And then we ſhould find that the moſt cruel Tyrants 
and Perſecutors, the moſt malicious and bloody-minded Men, had the moſt 
: awful Apprehenſions of a Divine Being, and had the moſt confident Perſuaſion, 
1 and were moſt afraid of his Power and Vengeance; not becauſe they thought 
he would be diſpleaſed with their own ill Nature and Cruelty, but becauſe 
they thought the like ill Nature and Cruelty to be Perfections of God, the 
moſt worthy and excellent Being, and to be that Juſtice and Judgment we 
vulgarly aſcribe to him. For where the Cauſe, the only Cauſe, is in the great- 
eſt Height and Strength, there the Effect is moſt likely to be produced in the 
greateſt Perfection, and conſequently where there is the moſt /, Nature, the 
Vor. II. Ffffff 
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Borten. only Cauſe of Fearing God, there will in all Reaſon be the moſt and the high. 
WYV eſt Degree of this Fear. And yet we find many of theſe ill natured Men, 


making as bold with God, and as venturous to ridicule Religion and all that j: 
related to him, as this Writer himſelf in that Height of Goodneſs he pretends 
to have raiſed himſelf to. | 

Thirdly, Ir the Notion of a Divine Being, a juſt Object of Fear, be wholly 
owing to the / Nature of Men, if the more we are improved in Goodneſs, 
the leſs apt we ſhould be to believe the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being, then it 
would follow that the beſt Chriſtians, as to their Temper and Practice, would 
be moſt inclined and molt eaſily perſuaded to embrace this ſort of Atheiſin, to 
believe that there was no ſuch Governor of the World as would be offended 


with, or puniſh any thing we do. For Love, Meekneſs, Gentleneſs, Patience, 


wiſhing well and doing good to all, even to them who hate, ridicule, revile 
and perſecute us, are molt indiſpenſable Duties of Chriſtianity, recommended 
and enjoyned as the moſt diſtinguiſhing and moſt neceſſary Marks and Cha- 
racters of a true Diſciple of Chriſt. So that the beſt Chriſtians are the beſt 
humoured Men in the World; and yet I am confident that in their nob/e/? 
Heights of Love and Goodneſs, in the ſweeteſt and Rindeſt Diſpoſition of their 
Lives, they have been nothing the more inclined to deny the Juſtice of God, or 
to think the Execution of his Threatnings can proceed from nothing but Ma- 
lice; but rather have hen had the moit tender Senſe of the dangerous State of 
Wicked Men, and have felt the greateſt Uneaſineſs of Fear for them, of that 
Wrath and Vengeance they were treaſuring up againſt the Day of Wrath, and 
Revelation of the righteous Judgment of God: And were never farther, than 
at ſuch times, from any Inclination to ridicule and laugh at thoſe, who en- 
deavoured to ſave them with Fear, and to ſet the Terrors of the Lord before 
them. That Prayer of St. Stephen, for his ſpiteful and cruel Enemies, Lord, 
lay not this fin to their charge, plainly ſheweth that he was no tonly in ordi- 
nary good Humour, but in the bet of Humours at that time; he was in ſo ſweet 


and kind a Diſpoſition of Mind, ſo full of Love and Goodnels, that in the very 


Moment they were ſtoning him to Death, he &neeled down and thus prayed to 


God for them; and yet, at that very time, he had a great Senſe of the Dan- 
ger they were in of feeling the Effects of the Divine Vengeance, and therefore 
cried to him with a loud Voice, That he would not lay their fin to their 
charge. Our Bleſſed Saviour, the divineſt Man that ever appeared on Earth, 
according to the Opinion of this Writer, if the Character we have of his Good- 
neſs be true, of which we have certainly as good Proof as he hath for the like 
Character he gives of Socrates, was as highly ſenſible of the Juſtice of God, of 
his Reſolution to puniſh obſtinate Unbelief and Impenitence as ever any Man 
was. To love the Publick, to ſtudy univerſal Good, and to promote the Intere 

of the whole World, is ſurely the hezght of Goodneſs, and makes that Temper 
which we call Divine, ſays this Writer. Of ſuch a Temper was the Man 
Chriſt Feſus, who went about doing good, all manner of good Offices to the 
Bodies and Souls of Men: Who gave all the Proofs imaginable of a mild, and 
gentle, and ſaving Spirit; tender of the Intereſt of Men, grieving for their 
Evils and Miſeries, and denying himſelf in the Comforts and Conveniences of 
Human Life, that he might promote their preſent and future Happineſs: Who 
was reviled by his Enemies, for too much Freedom and Eaſineſs in his Con- 
verſation: Whom no Injuries or Reproaches could provoke to Impatience or 
Deſire of Revenge: Who maintained his good Humour, when he was ſuffering 
the utmoſt Contempt and Scorn, when he was not, as Socrates, only repre- 
ſented on the Stage in a ridiculous Figure, but was in his own Perſon expoſed 
to the view of the People, in a Garb contrived on purpoſe to provoke them to 
ridicule and jeſt upon him; when he was mocked and ſpit upon, when the 
Pangs of Death were ſharp upon him, and the wicked Hands of his Enemies 

had nailed him to the Croſs. No Perſon ever appeared in the World, who 


| gave more or greater Teſtimonies of invincible Goodneſs, Meekneſs, and Gen- 


tleneſs, or gave leſs Cauſe to be ſuſpected of any Degree of Malice or ill Na- 
| | ture; 
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ture; and therefore, according to this Writer's own Confeſſion, he muſt have Burrts. 
been excellently qualified to judge whether thoſe Forms of Juſtice, thoſe Dex NY 
grees of Puniſhment, and thoſe Meaſures of Offence and Inargnat:on, we ſuppoſe 
1 God, are conliſtent with the true Idea of Goodneſs. And for the fame 
Reaſon he ought not to be ſuſpected for an Enthuſiaſt; for, faith he, good Hu- V. 35. 
mour is the beſt Security againſt Enthuſiaſm. And yet thoſe very Forms of 83, 
Tuftice, thoſe Degrees of Puniſhment, thoſe Meaſures of Offence, which he tells 
us could be nothing but the Invention of ill Nature, and the Dictates of En- 
thuſiaſm, were plainly taught and peremptorily aſſerted by him, as mot real 
and manifeſt Truths. He not only brought life and immortality to light, but 
alſo the eternal Death and Damnation of Hell, and —_— warns us to fear 
him w8ho is able to deſtroy both ſoul and body in it, who hath prepared everlaſt- 
ing puniſhment for all the workers of iniquity. And can this unknown Ridi- 
culer of our Holy Religion have the confidence to expect to perſuade the 
World, that he ever felt in himſelf greater Degrees of Goodneſs than thoſe 
which the Author and Finiſher of our Faith hath given ſuch plentiful Demon- 
{tration of; and therefore that he is better qualified to underſtand what true 
Goodneſs is, than the Meek, and Loving, and moſt Compaſſionate Teſs was; 
or that never any Man who feared God was in ſo good a Humour, in ſo kind 
and feeet a Diſpoſition as he was, when he wrote his prophane and impious 
Letter, and fo boldly affirmed that there can be no ſuch thing as a Divine 
Being to be feared, in the Opinion of any but ill natured Men. 

Feurthly, Goopxess its ſelf in the higheſt Perfection, is ſo far from rendring 
a Being, endued with it, not at all to be feared, that in ſome Caſes, and upon 
Account of ſome Offences at leaſt, it muſt be a juſt Cauſe for Men to fear him. 
If it be a Being on whom we depend, who obſerves our Temper and Behavi- 
our, and concerns himſelf about us, a Supreme Manager, the more he abounds 
in Goodneſs, the more Reaſon certainly will envious and malicious, cruel and 
revengeful Men have to fear his Diſpleaſure ; and it ſeems impoſſible to conceive 
how ſuch abundant Goodneſs ſhould have the fame kind and affectionate Re- 
gard for what is ſo contrary to it, as for Love, and Meekneſs, and Charity; 
that it ſhould thew no more Diſpleaſure at thoſe, who are continually acting 
the moſt ſavage and barbarous Cruelty, than at thoſe who are continually acting, 
to the utmoſt of their Power, the ſame Divine Virtue ; that it ſhould indulge 
and cherith, and ſhew Favour and Bounty to them all alike. What can be 
more abſurd than to imagine that a Being, becauſe he is a Common Parent and 
perfectly Good, ſhould therefore be uncapable of being offended with thoſe 
Children, who ſpoil, and wrong, and wound, and kill their Brethren ; that 
he ſhould love 7hem, and wiſh them as well, and be no more inclined to do 
any thing worthy of Fear to them, than thoſe who are kind and charitable, 
and as they have Opportunity to do all the good they can to all Men? Goodneſs, 
even as it is Goodneſs, cannot but deteſt that Evil which is contrary and preju- 
dicial to it, 5mm TS a3a>4, n aa Jy, N pwarnarneht, faith an Ancient Learned Clemen. 
Author. Some Offenders then muſt have great and juſt Cauſe to Fear the Lord lex. 
and his Goodneſs; the Malicious and Cruel cannot reaſonably expect but that 
the more Good any Being is, the more Danger they are in of ſuffering under 
his Diſpleaſure, eſpecially if it be a Being to whoſe Authority they are ſub- 
ject, and whoſe Power they are not able to reſiſt. And this Letter-Writer 
himſelf, in that 5e/f of Humours he pretends to have put himſelf into, cannot 
forbear to thew his Diſpleaſure againſt thoſe, who are diſpoſed to perſecute 
propane Wit, and to reſtrain the Freedom of ridiculing Religion, and ma- 

ing bold with him we call our God, and endeavours to expoſe them to Con- 

tempt and Laughter, which is all the Puniſhment he hath Power to inflict; 
and what he pretends is more grievous to them, and more prejudicial to their 
Cauſe, than the moſt bitter Railing and the ſevereſt Perſecution. - 

Fifthly, No r only thoſe Things, which are oppoſite to Goodneſs, muſt be 
diſpleaſing to, and diſcountenanced by a Perfect Being, becauſe he is good 
but theſe, and all other Kinds of moral Evil, becauſe he muſt as neceſſarily be 
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Borns. Juſt ; and his Goodneſs can only be ſuch as is conſiſtent with Juſtice, or a 


2 


nnn 


different Dealing with Men, according as they and their Works are good or 
evil. If there be any ſuch thing in Nature as moral Good and Excellence, as 
certainly there is, and is allowed to be by this Writer; then there muſt alſo 
be ſome Things which are in like manner morally bad ; Things which are not 
fit and becoming a reaſonable Creature to do, and therefore alſo which the 
ought not to do; and ſuch Things muſt be offenſive to, and contrary to the 
Will of a Perfe& Being, who cannot but know what is unfit for Men to do, 
and cannot but will that they ſhould not to do it. 

And if Virtue and Vice are different Things in their own Nature, the one 
good and the other evil, the one agreeable and the other diſagreeable to the 
Mind and Will of a perfect intelligent Being ; then there muſt be a different 
Relation of Things and Circumſtances to the one and to the other; and Rebuke 
and Puniſhment will have the ſame Relation to Vice, as Praiſe and Reward to 
Virtue ; and there will be as much Reaſon for a Vicious Man to ſtand in Awe, 
and to be afraid of the Juſtice of a Supreme Manager, as for a Virtuous Man 
to hope and rejoice in his Goodneſs, For, to ſuppoſe him to regard and treat 
in the ſame manner, Things, which in their Nature and Relations are ſo very 
different, is to ſuppoſe him to do what in Nature neceſſarily is not fit to be done; 
and to make a wrong and unfit Application of Things, and not to render to 
every Man the Recompence which 1s meet. | | 

W Ha T Perfection of Goodneſs ſoever we aſcribe to a Divine Being, can- 
not be ſuch as takes away all Ground of Fear, whatever we ſay or do; for 
ſuch Goodneſs, if it may be ſo called, is in truth inconfiſtent with the Natu- 
ral as well as Moral Perfections of ſuch a Being; and implies either want ot 
Underſtanding of the different Nature of Things, or want of Power or Will 
to treat them in a manner befitting their different Nature, and to ſuit che Con- 
dition to the Qualifications of the Perſons, We cannot therejore deny the 
Juſtice of God, unleſs we alſo deny the Perfection of his Power, or Know- 
ledge, or Wiſdom, or ſuppoſe him capable of being ſwayed by ſome Tempia- 
tion or other, to act contrary to theſe Perfections; to make ſuch Applications 
of Affection and Circumſtances to Things and Perſons, as he knows are not f. 
to be made, and is no ways conſtrained to by any Superior Power. It is there- 
fore a manifeſt Contradiction in this Writer, to acknowledge a perfect Being 
without Juſtice, or ſuch a Regard to the moral Actions of Men, as may and 
ought to be a Terror to Evil Doers. 

OuR Letter-Writer pleads for a Liberty of Ridiculing every thing ; which 
ſhould ſeem to intimate a Belief that there was no real Difference in Things: 
But he pretends for the Ground of this Plea, that we cannot know what is 
grave and ſerious, and fit to be treated as ſuch with Honour and Reverence, till 
by applying his infallible Rule of Ridiculing, and trying how well Things will 

ar it, we come to know what Things are grave and ſerious, and what not; 
what to be loved and praiſed, and what to be deſpiſed and expoſed : But when 
we thus come to know the true Nature of Things, we muſt then regard and 
treat them ſuitably to their Nature, or we make ourſelves ridiculous, and 


P. 179, fhew that we have no Fuſtneſs of Thought, By his own Confeſſion then, there 


P. 61, 62. 


” 


can be no Excuſe for the Injuſtice of treating every thing alike, but our Igno- 
rance of the true Nature of Things, or Inability to do otherwiſe ; neither of 
which can be ſuppoſed in a Perfect Being. 

Sixthly, Tmis Writer, for the better Eſtabliſhing the Libertine Opinion he 
is ſo fond of, that if there be a Divine or Perfect Being, he muſt be ſo good 
that no Man can have any Reaſon to be afraid of him, repreſents him under 
the Notion and Character of a general Mind, that hath Relation to the whole : 
I ſuppoſe, he means as the Soul to the Body. For, faith he, If there be a gene- 
ral Mind, it can have no particular Intereſt ; but the general Good, or the Good 
of the whole ; and its private Good, muſt needs be one and the ſame. It can in- 
tend nothing befides, nor aim at any thing beyond, nor be provoked to any thing 
contrary; no more without doubt, he would have us believe, than the . 
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of Man can deſign or inflict any thing evil or hurtful upon any Part or Mem- Burxzx 
ber of him, or forbear deſiring they ſhould all be in the moſt eaſy and beſt Rigs 
State they are capable of. But if we ſhould ſuppoſe that there 1s ſuch a gene- 
ral Mind, it is certainly very weak, or ignorant, or very far from being fo 
perfetly good as is pretended. For it is evident, that Mankind, who are no 
inconſiderable Part of the Univerſe, arc not in the beſt and happieſt State they 
are capable of. They would certainly be much more eaſy and happy, if they 
were in conſtant Health and Peace, if they laboured under no Pains or Diſ- 
eaſes, if they never felt Sword, or Famine, or Peſtilence, or any of thoſe 
many other Calamities they are ſubject to. I 

Tus Evils, in the Opinion of this Writer, can have nothing of Diſci- 
pline or Puniſhment in them, no Relation to any Offence or Guilt; they can 
be no Warnings of greater and future Evils in another State; no Tokens of any 
Diſpleaſure conceived againſt us by the Supreme Manager; no Means deſigned 
to bring us to Repentance, that 497 /e things may not hereafter come to us. He 
cannot conſiſtently alledge any of theſe, and the like Reaſons, whereby our 
Religion teaches us to account for them. According to his Principles there- 
fore, his general Mind muſt be ſuppoſed to be no great Lover of Mankind, or 
to want Power to exerciſe his Goodneſs towards them, or to underſtand but 
little of what concerns them, that is a conſiderable Part of himſelf. And thus 
there will be little Difference betwixt the Notion of forlorn Nature. and a 
fatherleſs World, and his Notion of a general Mind, a Mind which hath fo 
little Regard of its own Welfare, or fo little Power or Knowledge to help 
himſelf, 5 | uf 

As Religion, therefore, now ſtands amongſt us, how confidently ſoever he 
aſſerts the contrary, good People muſt have leſs Fear and more Eaſe and Com- 
fort in their Minds, from the Principles of our Religion, from the Belief of a 
perfectly wiſe, and powerful, and juſt and good God; who is continually 
watching over them for good, and by all their Afflictions, working for them 4 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; than from the Belief either of 
forlorn Nature, or ſuch à general Mind, which regards only their preſent 
Good, as being all they are capable of; and yet ſuffers them, in their preſent 
State, oftentimes of a// men to be moſt miſerable. 

AND here I cannot but take notice of the Inconſiſtency and Contradiction 
of this Letter-Writer's Notions and Characters of what he calls a Divine and 
Perfect Being. According to the Purpoſes he hath to ſerve, it is ſometimes a 
general Mind, and at other times a common Parent and Father of the World; 
which Characters muſt needs give us very different and inconſiſtent Ideas of 
that Being, which 1s repreſented by them. 

As for this general Mind, he tells us, that the general Good, or the Good of 
the whole, and its own private Good, muſt be one and the ſame: Which ſeems 
to ſuppoſe this general Mind and the Univerſe to be one and the ſame Being. 
And if fo, how can this Mind be called a common Parent, or Father of the 
World; or, which would be all one, the Father of it ſelf? And if we may be 
allowed to give what Names and Titles we . pleaſe to the Supreme Manager, 
and then reaſon from them, as he doth from that of a general Mind; that 
what is ſo can intend nothing but the Good of the Whole, and therefore can- 
not be a proper Object of Fear ; Why may we not as well argue from his other 
Name and Title of a common Parent, that if there be ſuch a one, it is reaſo- 
nable to expect he ſhould be differently affected towards his Children, according 
as they are obedient or diſobedient to him; and deal otherwiſe with thoſe who 
honour and reſpect him, than with thoſe who contemn and ridicule him? 
 Seventhly, Tu is Writer's Notion of the Goodneſs of a Perfect Being, accord- 
ing to his own Principles, can appear reaſonable but in one particular Humour ; 
that which he calls the 6% of Humours. For, faith he, we muſt not only be in p. cx. 
ordinary good Humour, but in the beſt of Humours, and in the ſweeteſt and kindeſt 
D1Jpofition' of wur Lives, to underſtand well what true Goodneſs is, and what 
55 Attributes imply, bir h we aſcribe with ſuch Applauſe and Honour to the 

ety, 
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IT is only then, it ſeems, in ſuch a Humour, that we can ſee the Good. 


neſs, which we aſcribe to God, to be ſuch as utterly excludes any thing elſe 
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we attribute to him, which upon any Account can make us afraid of him. 
And therefore he confeſſeth, that he doth not care ſo much as to think on the 
Subject of Religion, much leſs to write on it, without endeavouring to put him. 
ſelf in as good a Humour as is poſſible. But if Truth be always the ſame, that 
will be likely to be molt reaſonable and true, which appears ſo to Men in all 
Humours; as many good Chriſtians know by Experience the Notion of perfect 
Goodneſs accompanied with Juſtice in the Divine Being doth, except in his 
good Humour of Ridiculing and Scofting at Religion and the Fear of God, 
which they can never attain to. And certainly, it is very abſurd for any Man 
to pretend to this good Humour, before he hath caſt out of his Mind all dread- 
ful Thoughts of a Supreme Manager ; and yet to own, as this Writer doth, 
that we muſt be firſt in this good Humour, before we can caſt them out. 

Bur this confirms the Truth of what he obſerves, That Athe:/m is not ex- 
empt from Enthuſiaſm ; and that ſome have well remark'd, that there are En- 
thufiaſtical Atheiſts : That Men, by a very warm Paſſion for Vice and Plea- 
ſure, and the Working of a ſtrong Imagination, may bring themſelves to be- 
lieve that they are delivering the Oracles of Reaſon, when they are uttering 
the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Contradictions, for the diſproving thoſe Perfections 
which all other Perſons acknowledge, and even they themſelves, when the Fir 
of Tranſport is over, cannot but believe belong to a Divine Being. In Adver- 
ſity, or in ill Health, or under Affliction, or Diſturbance of Mind, or Diſcom- 
poſure of Temper ; in ſuch a dark Hour, then, faith he, it is we ſee Wrath, and 
Fury, and Revenge, and Terrors in the Deity. When his good Humour fails, 
then his pleaſing Notion of the Divine Goodneſs fails him too, when he hath 
moſt need of Support and Comfort from it. But zhen it is that the good Chri- 
ſtian, by having recourſe to his Faith in the Goodneſs and Promiſes of this 
Being, 7 juſtly dreadful to all prophane and vicious Men, calms all his diſturb- 
ing Paſſions, delights himſelf in his God, and 7egozceth in hope of that Eternal 
Glory and Happineſs, he believes ee his /ight Aflictions for a moment are 
working for him. | 

IT's nothing but a fond Affection for Vice and Wickedneſs, can diſpoſe Men 
to wiſh againſt the Being of ſuch a Juſt and Righteous God as our Holy Reli- 
gion deſcribes to us: And I believe there are no thorowly good Men, how 
confidently ſoever this Writer aſſerts the contrary, but had rather be under his 
Government, than that either of ind Chance, or ſuch Goodneſs, to how great 
a Height ſoever his Imagination can raiſe it, which extends only to this preſent 
Life, wherein Things however happen ſo much alike to all. They had rather 
there ſhould be a Hell, than no Heaven; that there ſhould be Wrath, than 
no Life and Happineſs o come. For having ſecured their Eſcape from the one, 
and their Title to the other, they have infinitely greater Cauſe of Rejoicing 
than the moſt proſperous Libertine upon Earth, who expects a Portion in this 
Life only, and no other Happineſs but the Pleaſures of Sin or a Seaſon. 

Is it not then a fooliſh Credulity, which entertains that for the true Notion 
of Divine Goodneſs, againſt the. general Conſent of Mankind, which appears 
to be ſo only to ſome few looſe Perſons, in one Humour of their Lives, with- 
out any Reaſon to ſupport it but this, that in this Humour they find by Ex- 
perience, they have no Fear of God before their Eyes, and can venture to deal 
as freely with him as they pleaſe. i ; | 
Eigbitbiy, Tris Writer's Notion of perfect Goodneſs in a Supreme Manager, 
is not only contrary. to the conſtant general Idea which Men have had of 2 
Divine Being, but hath all the Evidence and Proofs of the Truth of the Goſpel 
againſt it; for therein the Wrath of God is plainly revealed againſt all Ungodli- 
neſs and Unrighteauſneſs of Men. And yet, tho' in a Chriſtian Nation, he 
doth not think fit, to bring any Arguments againſt, the Poſſibility of a Divine 
Revelation, or againſt the many Proofs we alledge for the Divine Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures; but ooly infinvates, that our Faith hath nc cher Foun- 
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dation but the ſpecious Pretext of Moral Evidence, and Matter of Fact; thatBurues. 
is, the beſt Evidence it is capable of; and tells us, That when he is in a very WWW 
good Humour he cannot believe as we do. But doth not his own Argument, 

if there were any thing in it, depend upon Moral Evidence ? For what other 

kind of Proof have we, that he was in to good Humour, in the ſweeteſt and 
kindeſt Ty e of his Life when he was writing this Letter; that he had no 
dreadful Thoughts of that Juſtice he was ridiculing, no fecret Enmity againſt 

the Awfulneſs of a Church, or the Perſons and Authority of its Miniſters; or 

that he was not making Trial only how witty he could be in breaking his Jeſts 

on fo grave a Subject; or, to uſe his own Words, that be was fit to judge his oon 

Spirit whether it avere of Reaſon and ſound Senſe, by being Sedate, Cool and Im- 
partial, free of every byaſſing Paſſion, and every giddy Vapour ? We have no- 

thing but the moral Evidence of his own bare Word for the Truth of all this. 

How fooliſhly credulous then muſt they be, who, in a Caſe of Infinite Con- 

cern, have more regard to the pretended Senſe or the fingle Teſtimony of one 
unknown trifling Writer, than to the common Senſe of Mankind, and all thoſe 
Numerous Teſtimonies of the 'Fruth of our Religion, by which it was fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully confirmed. 

Laſtly, 1 snaLL conſider the Humour this Writer was in, when the Notion 
of a Divine Being, of ſuch perfect Goodneſs as not to be feared by any, was fo 
confidently maintained by him; whether it was fo good 2s he pretends, whe- 
ther he was in the % of Humours, in the ſindeſt and ſweeteſt Diſpoſition, 
which he tells us it is neceffary we ſhould be in, to under/tand well what true 
Goodneſs is, and what thoſe Attributes imply, which we aſcribe with ſo much 
Applauſe and Honour to the Deity. If Pride and Self-conceit, a general Con- 
tempt of the Underſtanding of Mankind, treating all who diſſent from him 
with Scorn and Deriſion; ſcoffing at the Zeal and Courage of Martyrs and 
Confeſſors, whoſe Names have been reverenced for ſo many Generations; re- 
viling and ſlandering the Miniſters of Religion, and endeavouring to expoſe 
them to the Hatred and Contempt of the People, as Lovers of Blood, and be- 
lieving in Fairies; encouraging Men to be as wicked as they pleate, to injure 
the Publick and one another, without any fear of provoking God, or any fu- 
ture Puniſhment of their Sin; if theſe are Inſtances and Proofs of 1 Humour, 
then it is certain he muſt be in very 2 Humour at the writing of this Letter, 
and, by his own Confeſſion, not fit to judge of the Perfections of a Divine Be- 
ing. He tells us, That 77 7s impoſſible that any but an il!-natur'd Man can 
wiſh againſt the Being of a God. For this is wiſhing againſt the public, and 
even againſt one's private, Good too, if rightly underſtood. But it is the Belief 
of a Juſt and Righteous God, a God to be feared by thoſe who do publick or 
private Miſchief, which is ſo ſerviceable to the publick and private Good of 
Men. And therefore, according to his own Principles, he muſt be a very ill- 
natured Man indeed, who not only wiſhes, but argues againſt the Being of 
ſuch a God, and endeavours to perſwade Men, that there is no Puniſhment to 
be feared from a Divine Being, for Tyranny and Oppreſſion, for Robbery and 
Murder, or any Injury we can do to one another. 

Ir now we reflect upon what hath been faid, we cannot but obſerve what 
poor Shifts prophane and vicious Men are forced to make, to get rid of the 
Principles of Religion, and to ſtifle thoſe common Notions of a Divine Being, 
which are apt to give them ſo much Diſturbance, in making Proviſion for 3 
Fleſh, and fulfilling the Luſis of it. They pals the groſſeſt Abſurdities upon 
themſelves for real and ſubſtantial Arguments; and where it is of the utmoſt 
Importance not to be miſtaken, ſuffer their Judgment to be byaſſed by the 
moſt abfurd and inconſiſtent Principles on the moſt dangerous Side. And 
when they have done, triumph in their own Deluſion, and laugh at the Foll 
of thoſe who are not as Credulons as themfelves, who expect better Proof of 
their Atheiſtick Principles, before they caſt off the Reſtraints of Religion and 
8 the Fear of God, if it were their Intereſt to do it, It is neceſſary that the 

"I Folly of ſuch Men ſhould be expoſed; but it does not become us to do it in 
eta Ol | their 
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Burt, their pleaſant Way of Jeiting and Ridicule; we cannot but be deeply concern- 
ed to obſerve what Pains they take to cheat and undo themſelves; and hearti] 


pray to God for them, that he would open their Eyes and turn them from 
Darkneſs unto Light, and from the Power of Satan unto God. 

Tuus I have endeavoured to explain and vindicate the Argument, taken 
from general Conſent, to prove the Being of a God; to ſhew wherein the 
Strength of it lies, and to anſwer the ſeveral Objections of Atheiſtical Men, 
whereby they endeavour to weaken the Force of it. 

AND now I think I may appeal to all, who will ſeriouſly and impartiall 
conſider the Caſe, Whether the Atheiſt is not much more Credulous than the 
Religious Man, in believing that to be moſt natural and agreeable to Human 
Underſtanding, which hardly any Man did ever ſo firmly believe as not to 
have any Fear or Doubting of the contrary, and which hath been fo univer— 
ſally and conſtantly acknowledged falſe and irrational; in believing it fo far as 
to venture his Soul and Eternity upon the Truth of it, by caſting off all Re. 
card to a Divine Being, and living as if he were ſure there were no God in the 
World. This which I have thus far inſiſted on, is an Argument of Teſtimony, 
not indeed of the Senſes, but of the Reaſon of Mankind; and it we may ſup- 

ſe our Faculties true, I cannot ſee why ſo general and conſtant Agreement 
of the Underſtandings of Men, of all Capacities, Diſpoſitions and Intereſts, in 
acknowledging the Exiſtence of a God, ſhould not be as good a Proof of the 
Reaſonableneſs of the thing aſſerted, as the like Agreement in judging of an 
Object of Senſe, would be of the Truth of that Judgment: At leaſt, it muſt 
have ſuch an Appearance of Reaſon, as every wiſe Man will think ſufficient 
to juſtify his Aſſent to it, till he can be informed of ſome very plain and evi- 
dent Demonſtration to the contrary, ſuch as no Man ever did, or can produce, 


Alas! our common Atheiſts ſeldom ſpend a ſerious Thought, but what is in a 


manner forced into them, about this Matter. Their Time is ſo taken up, and 
their Minds are ſo entirely poſſeſt, with worldly Luſts and Projects, that they 
have neither Leiſure nor Capacity for a deliberate and impartial Conſideration 
of the Arguments uſed in this Controverſy. And tho” it be of the utmoſt Im- 
portance to them, not to reject the Principles of Religion, if they are true, 
they preſume them falſe for no tolerable Reaſon which they can alledge, but 
merely thro' an implicite Faith, in ſome few looſe and prophane Talkers, or 
one or two ſelf-conceited Pretenders to Philoſophy, of whom they know little 
but their Names; whoſe Teſtimony however, they prefer to that of the moſt, 
and beſt, and wiſeſt of Mankind thro' all Ages. And yet theſe poor ignorant 
Wretches will pretend to laugh and jeſt at the Folly and Credulity of Religi- 
ous Men; as if they were . agen upon by an Authority of no Account, in 
compariſon of that they run the moſt extreme hazard in depending upon. 

I wave now done with this Argument of general Conſent; which tho! it 
may ſeem of leſs weight than ſome others, yet I conceive it is alone ſufficient 
for my Purpoſe, to ſhew, that we have no reaſon to be aſbamed of any fooliſh 
Credulity in believing that there is a God; ſeeing this is not only to believe on 
that Side of the Queſtion which is moſt comfortable and ſafe, moſt for the 
private and publick Intereſt of Mankind, but on which alſo the Odds is fo 
vaſtly great in the Number of Perſons, of alt Ranks. and Capacities, of all 
Tempers and Intereſts. The Credulity 1s certainly on the Atheiſt's Side, who 
embraceth that for a certain Truth, and with unſpeakable hazard governs him- 
ſelf by it, which hath been fo generally and conſtantly contradicted by all 
Sorts of Men, and for which no Reaſons have ever been produced, which 
have not appeared weak and inſufficient to all bat himſelf, and a very few 
more; who, in favour of their fool;ſþ and burtful Lufts, have been diſpoſed to 
entertain any Opinion, which might help to ſecure their Minds from Trouble 
and Diſquiet in the free Indulgence of them. WEL 

SHOULD proceed now, according to what I had at firſt deſigned, to another 
Argument to prove the Rea ſonableneſs of our Belief of a God; which may be 
taken from the Contemplation of the whole viſible World, the exquiſite F 1 5 
| | the 
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the Beauty and Order of that vaſt Variety of Beings contained in it, their mu- Borten. 
tual Subſerviency towards one another, and their exact Fitneſs to their proper WWW. 
Uſes. This Argument hath been always thought a moſt convincing Proof of 
a moſt Powerful, Wiſe, and good Being, the firſt Cauſe of all Things, But 
this being too large and copious to be duly enquired into, 1n that little Room 
I have now left, I ſhall content my ſelf with conſidering, 
Secondly, The Evidence we have of a Divine Being, from the Contemplati- 
on of our Selves, of our own Human Nature, of our Exiſtence, of the Frame 
and Powers of Mankind. No probable, no tolerable Account can be given of 
theſe things without the Acknowledgment of a God, of an Eternal, Wile, 
and Good Being, the Author of them. This will appear by conſidering the 


Account which the Atheiſts give of theſe things. 


Fir, Tm Ar Men have been from all Eternity ſuch as they now are. Or, 
Secondly, TyuaT Men were formed in Time, out of Eternal Self-exiſtent 
Matter, by the caſual and unguided Motion of the Parts of it. 
Firſt, Tu Ar Men have been from all Eternity ſuch as they now are. But 
if Man were an Eternal Being, he muſt be an Eternal Independent, or an E- 
ternal Dependent Being. If Independent of any other Being, then he muſt ex- 
iſt by the Internal Neceflity of his own Nature ; Exiſtence muſt be included 
in his very Eſſence; and if fo, then it muſt be impoſſible, and a Contradiction, 
to ſuppoſe that Man ſhould not exiſt. But ſurely no Man will venture to ſay, 
that there ever was a Man whoſe Exiſtence was thus neceſſary; for then there 
muſt have been an Immortal Man, a Man of whoſe Eſſence it was neceſſarily 
to exiſt; and therefore always to exiſt, They cannot ſay that Human Nature 
is thus neceſſary, for that can have no Exiſtence but in Singulars. And if it 
be poſſible, that all Men ſhould periſh from off the Face of the Earth, then it 
is poſſible, that Human Nature may be utterly extinguiſhed, They were, 
once, we ſay, very near ſuch a general Deſtruction ; and when it will ſerve 
their turn, our Atheiſts will tell us, that it is probable they may have been of- 
ten ſo, that there may have been many Floods, which have prevented the 
World's being overſtock'd with Inhabitants, as ſuppoſing it Eternal, it might 
otherwiſe have been; and deſtroyed thoſe Records, which might have proved 
its Original of an carlier Date than we ſuppoſe it was. If Man were an Eter- 
nal Dependent Being, an Eternal Effect of an Eternal Cauſe ; if that Cauſe be 
allowed to be Intelligent, Wiſe and Good, this would be to acknowledge a 
God. | 
Ir it were a ſtupid unintelligent Being, as the Atheiſts muſt ſuppoſe it to be 
mere unactive Matter, they can never make it credible, that that ſhould be a 
Competent Cauſe of ſuch an Effect; and it is equally abſurd to make it ſo 
from Eternity as to make it ſo in Time; and whoſoever ſuppoſeth it to have 
been ſo from Eternity, runs into all the Abſurdities of the Ep:curean Hypothe- 
ſis, which he ſeeks to avoid, by ſuppoſing Mankind to be Eternal. For Time 
or Eternity make no difference in this Caſe ; and whatever is alledged, to ſhew 
the unreaſonableneſs of ſuppoſing unintelligent Matter to produce ſuch an Ef- 
fect as Man in Time, equally proves it to have been always fo, that it never was 
or could be a ſufficient Cauſe, to which the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being as Man 
can, with any tolerable Pretence of Reaſon, . be aſcrib'd. I proceed therefore 
to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of the other Account the Atheifh give of the Ex- 
| iſtence of Mankind, v7z. 
- Secondly, THAT they were formed in Time, out of Self-exiſtent Matter, by 
the Caſual Concourſe of the Parts of it. To this end, I ſhall conſider, 
Firſt, Tux Nature of the Effect, Man. And, 


Secondly, TAE Inſufficiency of the Cauſe they aſſign of its Production. 


Firſt, I ſhall conſider the Nature of the Effect, Man. For the mare per- 
N fectly we underſtand this, the better we ſhall be able to judge of the Sufficiency 
of any Cauſe to produce it. 
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Firſt, THEN, Let us conſider the Frame of our Bodies. Of what a vaſt 
variety of Materials is the noble Fabrick of an Human Body compoſed; as Skin, 
and Fleſh, and Bones, Cartilages, Veins and Arteries, Nerves and Ligaments, 
Membranes and Fibres, and how many excellent Organs of Nutrition, Senſe 
and Action are they formed into? How fine, how curious and proportionahle 
are they, how far ſurpaſſing all the moſt celebrated Works of the moſt nice and 
ſkilful Artificers? How manifeſtly are every one of its numerous and various 
Parts ſet in ſuch Places, and in ſuch Order, as may beſt ſerve their proper Ends, 
ſo as no one can hinder another from performing its Office; but that they 
ſhould be mutually ſerviceable to one another, and to the common good of 
the little World, Man; that there ſhould be no interfering, no injurious croſ— 
ſing or preſſing upon one another, ns Schi/m in the Body. How hath eve 
Part ſuch a Fence, ſuch a Situation, ſuch a Figure, ſuch a Proportion, ſuch a 
Temperament, as is moſt conducing to Eaſe, Safety, Beauty and Uſe? To how 
many excellent Purpoſes do the Partsand Organs of our Bodies ſerve; to the Supply 
of our Nceſſities, to the Comfort and Pleaſure of our Lives, tothedelightful Enjoy- 
ment of the ſeveral Creatures of this World in which we live, to a grateful Percep- 
tion of their Beauty, Sweetneſs and Harmony? How uſeful, and yet how won- 
derful and unaccountable are the continual Motions of ſome of our Parts, the Pe- 
riſtaltick Motion of the Inteſtines, the Motion of the Diaphragma for the aſſiſting 
Reſpiration, and the Syſtole and Diaſtole of the Heart; whereby the Blood iz 
driven, through various Channels, into the ſeveral Parts of the Body, to ſupply 
them with vital Heat and Nouriſhment. The Ute of theſe Motions is plainly 
diſcerned ; but the Manner how they are begun and continued, ſometimes for 
an Hundred Years and more, hath baffled the Attempts of the acuteſt Philoſo- 
phers, and the moſt Curious Anatomiſts to find out. But, 

Secondly, Let us conſider the Power and Faculties of the yet more Noble Part 
of Man the Soul. How Excellent, how Capacious are they? How ſwift 
are their Motions, how Delightful their Exerciſes? What Rich Treaſures of 
Wiſdom and Knowledge is the Soul of Man capable of containing ; what va- 
rious Arts, what copious Sciences, what Volumes of Hiſtory? It can embrace 
whatever it pleaſeth, and run from one Object to another ſwifter than Wind 
or Lightning. It can in an Inſtant bring into preſent View things which were 
done ſome Thouſand Years ago and things which may be yet as many Thou- 
ſand Years to come? How numerous, how uſeful, how admirable are the In- 
ventions of it? What ſubtil Reaſonings, what abſtract Notions, what ſweet 
Meditations, what joyful Remembrances, what delightful Hopes, what Di- 
vine Virtues is it capable of? It's hardly at a loſs in any thing more than in 
recounting the Excellencies of its own Nature and Abilities. 

Wren therefore we conſider all theſe things, how fearfully and wonderfully 
we are made, the many Arguments and Characters of Wiſdom and Goodnets 
in a Being, fo excellently framed and qualified; we cannot but think it highly 
reaſonable for us, as the Prophet ſpeaks, to ſee, and know and confider, that 
the Hand of the Lord hath done this, that the Holy One of Iſrael hath created 
us, that we are made and faſhioned by a Being Powerful, Wiſe and Good be- 
yond all Expreſſion. And that this may appear a very juſt Concluſion, and at 
leaſt the moſt probable Account of the Cauſe of ſuch an Effect as Man; I 
ſhall conſider, 5 | | 

Secondly, THE Inſufficiency of the Cauſe which the Atherfts aſſign of its 
Production, and of the Frame and Powers of Mankind. They will allow no 
previous Wiſdom, Counſel, or Contrivance to have any hand in producing this 
admirable Effect; but aſcribe it wholly to eternal blind Neceſſity, or the lucky 
jumble of the inſenſible Parts of Matter. They ſuppoſe that all that vaſt va- 
riety of curious Parts, that all thoſe excellent Organs to be obſerved in Man, 
fo exactly fitted to ſuch innumerable and excellent Ends, were never deſigned 
for any ; that all things in us happened into ſuch a Form, into one ſuch agree- 
ing and conſpiring Harmony, by a caſual Fluctation of things; that the mw 
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wiſe and wonderful Contrivances were the mere Effect of Dulneſs, Stupidity Burres. 
and Blunder ; that all the Noble Operations of our Souls are nothing elſe but 


the various Friſkings of ſenſeleſs Matter; that Senſe and Reaſon were the Pro- 
duct of an inſenſible and unintelligent Cauſe ; that Thought and Remembrance, 
Wiſdom and Conſciouſneſs, Will, and a Self-determining Power, are nothin 
elſe but a fortunate Mixture, and undirected Motion of thoſe little Atoms 
of which they aſſert our Souls and Bodies are compoſed. But certainly theſe 
are ſuch groſs and palpable Deluſions, as nothing but the moſt obſtinate Aver- 
fion to the Belief of a Deity could ever betray Men into. And yet theſe are 
the Notions they are not aſhamed to own and defend; and at the ſame time 
inſolently boaſt of their Wit, and Reaſon, and Philoſophy, and laugh at the 
Folly and Credulity of thoſe Men, who ſuffer any thing to gain their Aſſent 
but the moſt convincing Evidence, and the cleareit Demonſtration. But af- 
ter all, nothing can be more precarious or void of Evidence than thoſe Princi- 
ples on which they ground their Belief, that we are not the Workmanſhip of 
tuch a Being as we call God. Can they alledge any thing to prove that there 
can be no Self-Exiſtent Intelligent Being, capable of producing ſuch a Being as 
Man? That there is ſomething Eternal and Self-Exiſtent, they all do and muſt 
allow, and alſo that there was ſomething capable of producing ſuch a Being. 
And why muſt that needs be ſenſeleſs and unintelligent? Are blind Chance or 
Neceſſity more probable Cauſes of ſuch an Effect, of a Work contrived with 
ſuch aſtoniſhing Art and Skill, than Wiſdom and Counſel ? Have they ever ſeen 
or heard of any thing like it, but the Image or Statue of a Man, which hath 
been formed by an undeſigning and inconſcious Cauſe. Can they give any to- 
lerable Account of the Noble Faculties and Operations of the Soul of Man, 
from dull paſſive Matter alone; how from the various Size and Shape, Situa- 
tion and Agitation of the little Parts of it, and this too without any Director, 
ſhould ariſe a Subject capable of ſuch rare Endowments of Wiſdom and Virtue, 
of ſuch large Knowledge and curious Invention, able to deſign and perform all 
thoſe Excellent Effects of Art and Induſtry, we are conſtant Witneſſes, and have 
daily Senſe and Experience of? Can they make it credible againſt our own Ex- 
perience, that we are nothing but mere Corporeal Machines ; that all our 
Thoughts and Reſolutions, and Actions whatſoever, are only the Effect of the 
forceable Impreſſions or Impulſe of Bodies without us; that we cannot move a 
Hand or Foot, or conceive a Thought, but as we are conſtrained by External 
things acting upon us, and that all our Motions are as neceflary and void of 
Liberty as thoſe of the Wind or Seas? Can any thing be more precarious than 
the Suppoſition, or more incredible than the Truth of theſe Things, or more 
worthy of our Indignation than the Attempts of Men to perſwade us to believe 
them ? Can we bear to think, that Men ſhould deem us capable of entertain- 
ing ſuch ſenſeleſs and abſurd Conceits, to hear them arguing againſt the Being 
of a God from ſuch Principles, as would prove our ſelves to be no Men ; that 
we have no Reafon or Liberty, none of thoſe Perfections, which are the Glory 
of our Human Nature; that we are nothing but mere Engines of Fate or 
Chance, made up of Springs and Wheels, and no Body knows what, jumbled 
together without ony Art, and effecting nothing but as they are moved by the 
irreſiſtible Force of Bodies all about them? If we can believe ſuch things as 
theſe, which are the Principles into which all Atheiſm muſt be reſolved, or the 
molt evident Conſequences from them, without any Proof but the bare Autho- 
rity of a few Vain-glorious Pretenders to Wit and Philoſophy, we may juſtly 
be aſhamed of our Credulity. This is, in a Caſe wherein we are Eternally un- 
done if we are miſtaken, to renounce the Teſtimony of our own Senſe, Reaſon 
and Experience in a credulous Reſpect to ſuch Authority, I come now, 
Secondly, To conſider the Credulity of the Infidels amongſt us, who believe, 
that it is more reaſonable to renounce than to perſiſt in the Chriſtian Faith. I 
expreſs it thus, becauſe I take this to be the Queſtion here in a Chriſtian Na- 
tion, Whether is more reaſonable to reject, or to continue ſtedfaſt in the Belief 
of the Principles of that Religion we were educated in ? Whether when we 


come 
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BuTLtx. come to be capable of judging for our ſelves, and examining the Grounds and 
WY Proofs of our Religion, we find them ſtrong enough to eſtabliſh us in that Faith, 


which till then we entertained upon the Credit of our Inſtructors, who taught 
us to believe, that the Holy Scriptures of the New Teſtament contain in them 
a Rule of Faith and Life revealed to us by Jeſus Chriſt, a Teacher ſent from 
God. I am now to ſuppoſe, that we have conſidered the Proofs, and are tho- 
roughly convinced by them of the Truth of the Principles of Natural Religion, 
that there is a God, an Almighty, moſt Juſt, and Wiſe, and Good Being, the 
Creator and Governor of the World, whom we are obliged to believe and obe 

in all things ; and that we are to enquire into the Credibility of the Truth of the 
Goſpel, whether it be of God, or of Men; whether is more reaſonable for us 
to renounce or to perſevere in our Chriſtian Faith. I can only very briefly men- 
tion thoſe things, which are proper to be conſidered by us, whilſt we are ma- 
king this Enquiry, in order to the giving a right Judgment of the Caſe before 


us. And, 


Firſt, IT will be proper for us to conſider the Poſſibility of a Divine Reve- 
lation. And ſurely we cannot think it above the Power of an Almighty Being, 
the Maker of Heaven and Earth, in Ways unknown to us, to enlighten the 
Minds, and to improve the Underſtandings of Men, and to make them capa- 
ble of declaring ſuch Things with great Sincerity, which he thus filleth them 
with the Knowledge of. And if we act reaſonably, we muſt allow it poſſible, 
how difficult ſoever it may appear to us, unleſs we can find a manifeſt Contra- 
_ diction in the Nature of the thing ſuppoſed to be done, which I preſume never 
was, or can be diſcovered. 

Secondly, Lx T us conſider the Probability of God's exerciſing his Power in 
this manner. And ſurely we cannot think it improbable, that ſuch a perfectly 
Good Being, as God is, ſhould make ſuch a Revelation, if it might be ſervicea- 
ble to the Benefit of Mankind. And I conceive no Man will pretend to prove, 
that it is ſo very eaſy for all Men, by the Strength of their own Natural Abili- 
ties, to attain the Knowledge of all things which are of uſe to them, that they 
are uncapable of receiving any conſiderable Benefit-by ſuch extraordinary Me- 
thods of Information. 

Thirdly, THERE is nothing we can think of, if we ſuppoſe God ſhould be 
inclined to make any ſuch Revelation to us, more likely to be the Subject of 
it, than thoſe things which are contained in the Goſpel of Feſus Chriſt, For 
what could be more needful or uſeful for us to be inſtructed in, than a true and 
a more perfect Knowledge of God and our ſelves ; how we are to live, and what 
we are to expect, what Happineſs and Miſery we are capable of and liable to, 
and how we may ſecure the one, and eſcape the other, What End can we 
ſuppoſe ſo becoming a Wiſe, and Juſt, and Holy God to deſign, by making a 
Revelation, as to reform the World, to renew us after his own Image; and ta 
lead us into thoſe Paths of Piety and Virtue, which ſo manifeſtly tend, as I 
have largely ſhewed, to the private and publick Happineſs of Mankind? And 
what more powerful Arguments can be thought of, to perſwade us to live and 
act accordingly, than thoſe Aſſurances of the Divine Aſſiſtance, thoſe wonder- 
ful Manifeſtations of the Love of God towards us, thoſe great and precious 
Promiſes, and thoſe ſevere and dreadful Threatnings, which the Gopel lays 
before us? And, 

Fourthly, Tnou o there be ſome Doctrines, which are above our Compre- 
henſion, contained in the Geſpel, which we have been taught to believe is a 
Revelation of God by Jeſus Chriſt; ſome things aſſerted, which our Under- 
ſtandings are at a loſs how to account for, and have ſome Difficulties in them 
Which we cannot perfectly reſolve; yet this alone cannot be a ſufficient Rea- 
fon to renounce our Chriſtian Faith, unleſs it can be reaſonable to believe, that 
God can tell us nothing is, but what we can perſectly underſtand how it ſhould 
be, and fully comprehend all, even the unrevealed Circumſtances of it. Our 


Senſes and our Reaſon inform us of many thouſand Things, that they are, and 
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we make no doubt of their Being, though upon ſuppoſition that they are, as Burk ER. 
we believe them to be, there are many things relating to them, which puzzle WWW 


our Underſtandings, and with our moſt diligent Search and Study, we are ne- 
ver able to find out how they are or can be, ; 

Ir now, upon a due and impartial Conſideration of theſe things, we are ſa- 
tisfied, that a Divine Revelation is not an impoſſible thing, and that there is 
nothing in the Goſpel of Chriſt, but what might probably enough be the Sub- 
ject of ſuch a Revelation, if God ſhould think fit to make one; it will then 
be proper for us to conſider, | 

Fifthly, Wu ar Proof we have that the Goſpel is ſuch a Revelation. And 
here we may obſerve, 


Firſt, TuArT it is plainly aſſerted by the Writers of the New Teſtament, 
that Chriſt Jeſus was a Teacher come from God, and that his Diſciples, and the 
firſt Preachers of the Goſpel, were inſpired by the Holy Spirit, whom their 
Maſter had ſent to lead them into all Truth, and to bring all things to their re- 
membrance, whatſoever he had ſaid unto them. 

Secondly, THAT we find ſuch Matters of Fact therein related by them, 
which if they are true, ſufficiently confirm the Truth of their Aſſertion, viz. 
The many great and publick Miracles which were wrought by our Saviour; 
his Riſing from the Dead the Third Day according to his own Prediction, his 
Aſcending into Heaven, and Sending the Holy Ghoſt, whereby his Diſciples 
rt enabled to ſpeak all Languages, and to do as great Works as He himſelf 

d done. 

Thirdly, Tur we have no Reaſon to doubt, but that they had Means and 
Opportunities, and were ſufficiently qualified, to know the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of thoſe Matters of Fact which they relate. They were things which 
they had ſeen with their Eyes, and heard with their Ears, and their Hands had 
handled of the Word of Life. Nay, they were ſome of them miraculo 
Works wrought upon, and done by the Relators themſelves. 

Fourthly, THAT we can find no juſt Cauſe to ſuſpect, that they ſhould af- 
firm and publiſh theſe things to the World, as certain Truths, if they had not 
believed and known that they were ſo. They could have no Proſpe& of Worldly 
Glory, or Profit, or Advantage to themſelves ; but on the contrary very well 
knew, that by relating and publithing theſe things, they ſhould expoſe them- 
ſelves to the Scorn, and Hatred, and Perſecution of the Incredulous Fes, 
and Idolatrous Gentiles, And as they were nothing terrified or diſmayed by the 
Threats of their unbelieving Enemies, ſo neither can any Inſtance be given of 
any one of them, who, by the moſt grievous Tortures and Miſeries they en- 
_ could ever be brought to confeſs himſelf guilty of any Impoſture. 

nd, | | 

Fifthly, Tm aT this cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be the Effect of En- 
thuſiaſm or Obſtinacy, when we conſider, what we are aſſured of by the con- 
current Teſtimony of all Hiſtory, that in their Time the Word which they 
preached mightily grew and prevailed, and Multitudes of Believers were daily 
added to the Church, even in Feruſalem its ſelf, where their Teſtimony was 
moſt eaſy to be confuted, and moſt unlikely to be ſubmitted to, if they had 
not given the moſt convincing Proofs of the Truth of it ; if they had not con- 
firmed it by ſuch Signs and Wonders, and Miracles, and Gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt, as the Holy Scriptures relate. For how credulous ſoever we may ſup- 
poſe Men to be, with reſpect to ſuch Matters as are favourable to their Luſts 
and Intereſt in the World, or to the Cuſtoms and Religion they have been edu- 
cated in, yet we may reaſonably expect the utmoſt Averſion in them to the be- 
lieving and profeſſing a Religion, which required them to contradict their 
ſtrongeſt Inclinations, to renounce the Principles and Worſhip they had deri- 
ved from their Fore-fathers, and charged them with the guilt of the moſt bar- 
barous Murder, in killing the Lord of Life, the Saviour and Redeemer of Man- 
kind. I know nothing we have more to conſider, than, 
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i Loftly, WHETHER the Books of the New-Teſtament were written by the 


— Apoſtles, and have been tranſmitted faithfully to us, without any variation in 


the Principal Doctrines and Facts contained in them. And for this we have ax 
good Proof, as a thing of this Nature is capable of, which in other Caſes i; 

enerally allowed-to be ſufficient, and Men are not afraid to venture their greg. 
teſt wotldly Concerns upon. If we conſider how early, how univerſally theſe 
Books were received, as written by the Authors whoſe Names they bear, how 
vain the moſt ſubtil and induſtrious Attempts of the Enemies of our Religion 
have been to deſtroy the Credit of them; what Care has been taken to com- 
pare the ſeveral Copies of theſe Books which have been diſperſed throughout 
the World, and how exactly the Doctrines and Matters now contained in them, 
agree with what we find in all other Authors, neareſt to thoſe Times, and what 
ſort of Men they generally are, who ſhew their deſpite to them: If we ſe— 
riouſly and impartially conſider theſe things, I know no Reaſon we can have 
to throw off that reverend Regard to them, which we have been taught they 
deſerve and require from us. 

Tuus have I briefly mentioned ſome of thoſe Arguments, by which we are 
confirmed in our Chriſtian Faith, and which, if duly weighed without any biaf; 
in the Mind of Men from the Intereſt of their Luſt and Vices, I doubt not, 
would be ſufficient to ſhew, that our Reaſons for perſevering in it, are much 
ſtronger than any of our Infidels can produce for their renouncing it; and, con- 
ſequently, that the Folly and Credulity is on their Side. 

Let us then hold faſt the Profeſſion of our Faith without wavering, and not 
be aſhamed FA the Goſpel of Chriſt ; the Truth whereof is ſo ſtrongly atteſted, 
and the Deſign whereof is ſo much to our Advantage in this preſent Life; and 
which, if we reje& without Cauſe, we run the moſt apparent hazard of being 
eternally and unſpeakably miſerable in another World. 

Bo T let us alſo take care, that we do not hold the Faith i Unrighteouſneſs, 
for then our Faith will be juſt Cauſe of Shame and Reproach to us; we ſhall 
be juſtly condemned for Fools, for acting contrary to our own Principles; for 
practiſing Wickedneſs and Vice, whilſt we profeſs our ſelves to be under the 
ſtrongeſt Obligations to Piety and Virtue ; for neglecting to do that Good which 
we believe will be rewarded with everlaſting Life and Happineſs ; and chuſin 
to do that Evil which we believe will be puniſhed with endleſs and intolerable 
Miſery. 

To conclude then, Let us add to our Faith Virtue, and to Virtue Know- 
ledge, and to Knowledge Temperance, and to Temperance Patience, and to Pa. 
tience Godlineſs, and to Godlineſs Brotherly Kindneſs, and to Brotherly Kind- 
neſs Charity ; for if theſe things be in us and abound, we ſhall adorn both our 
Selves and our Profefſion ; and we ſhall take the moit effectual Courſe to ſtop 
the Mouths of Infidels from ſpeaking Evil of us or our Religion; and diſplay 
the Beauties of the Doctrine of Chriſt in ſo advantageous a manner, as that it 
will hardly fail of taking hold of the Hearts and Afﬀections of Men ; and then 
we ſhould not need to be aſhamed of the moſt confident Hopes of an Entrance 
being adminiſtred unto us into the Everlaſting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Fefus Chrift : To whom with the Father and the Eternal Spirit, be Glory and 
Honour, Adoration and Praiſe throughout all the Nations of the Earth, and 
for evermore. 
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SER MON I. 
The Certainty of G O D's Being, and of his univerſal 


Government. 


1 CoRINTH. i. 21. 


For after that, in the Wiſdom of God, the World by Wiſdom knew 


not God, it pleaſed God by the Foohſhneſs of Preaching to ſave 
them that believe. 


HE Deſign of theſe Lectures being to manifeſt the incomparable Dx 


in Oppoſition to the Inſults of NoTorTous INFIDELS; the Text be- 

fore us affords a ſolid Ground for this Undertaking, in a Way too, as 

remote as any I could think of, from what has been already inſiſted on in this 

Place. For here St. Paul's Argument from the Compaſſion of the infinitely 

ood God to the Ignorance of Men, in revealing to them, by his Incarnate 

Son and Inſpired Servants, many Truths of the greateſt Importance, which 

they could never have found out by their zatural Light ; gives us a good Evi- 

dence of the Truth and Excellency of the Goſpel-Revelation, and conſequently 
of the Chriſtian Religion that is built upon it. 

FoR we may hence argue with good Reaſon, that the Chriſtian Religion 
cannot but be true, becauſe it is built on the Vord of God; that the Word of 
God cannot fail us, becauſe it is his very Nature to be infinitely perfect, and 
therefore infallibly true; that the Scriptures, which Chriſtians call the Word of 
God, appear to be ſo, becauſe they reveal ſuch excellent Doctrine as is far 
above = Sphere of the Wiſdom of the World, or meer humane Wiſdom. For 
after that, in the Wiſdom of God, the World by Wiſdom knew not God, 
it pleaſed God by the Fooliſbneſt of Preaching to ſave them that believe. 

THAT is, when God in his Wiſdom ſaw, that the Light of Nature in Men 
was not ſuthcient to guide them to their true Happineſs, and to initzte them 
in it; and that their beſt natural Notzons and moral Rules, could not advance 
them to ſuch a Knowledge of their Maker, as would reduce them to his Lite- 
neſs and Favour, it pleaſed God to ſend his Son in the Fleſh, and to in- 
ſpire his Prophets and Apoſtles with his Spirit, to lead and ſupport Men in the 
Ways of eternal Happineſs; and tho' this was not done in the Flouriſhes of 
humane Eloquence, and was therefore cenſured by Men conceited of their 
own Learning, as fooliſh and inaccurate, yet thus it pleaſed God to ſave 
them that believe; that is, them that received theſe holy Truths with reſigned 
Minds and Hearts. 

IT will be to our Purpoſe to remark, that whereas the Learning of Greece 
was in | cap: Reputation in the World, when this great Apoſtle of the Gentiles 
wrote this firſt Letter of his to the Grecian Converts : It was expedient that he 
ſhould ſhew them, how far the Divine PROS of the Chriſtian Religion ex- 
cell'd thoſe crude and unſuitable Notions of Things, which their .] Men 
had attained by their imperfect natural Light; minding them, that ſince they 
were inſtructed in the divine Doctrine of the Goſpel, they were advanced in 
uſeful Knowledge and ſolid Learning, far above any Thing they could ever 
have attained by the Inſtructions of their beſt Philoſophers. 

FoR, of all Knowledge, that is certainly the higheſt and beft, which brings 
Men to the trueſt Sentiments of God and themſelves; and by correcting their 


Errors, and purging away their Corruptions, brings them firſt to the Likeneſs, 
and then to the Favour of God. 


Excellency of the Clriſtian Religion, as founded on Divine Revelation, 
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mda! Now, had there been any Power or Sufficiency in Nature to have wrought 

Serm. I. this great Change and Cure on the Souls of Men; the infinitely wiſe, G04 

wWYY would never have been at the ineſtimable Expence (if I may ſo expreſs it) of 
the Sacrifice of his dear Son, which was the Price of our Redemption; 
nor of the marvellous Effuſion of his Holy Spirit for the Sanctiſication of Men 
and for the inditing of the holy Scriptures, which are called His Oracles, Po- 
theſe were the Effects of God's infinite Mercy and Compaſſion, ſays the 
Text, after that he ſaw, that the whole Sum of humane Wiſdom, gathered u 
out of all the pretended Stores of it among the Jewiſh Rabbies, and the Gex. 
tile Philoſophers, could not amount to . ſuch a Pitch of true Wiſdom, as t, 
make Men wie to Salvation, as every true Chriſtian is 7augit of Cod to be. 

Yr A, what is ſtill worſe, when God in his Wiſdom ſaw, that the Raj. 
binical Notions of the Fews, and the natural Theology of the Gentiles, were 
not only empty and inſufficient Inſtructions, which could never make Men wiſe 
and good; but, on the contrary, that they were for the moſt part pernicious 
Fables and Deluſions, which were to be renounced and caſhier'd ; as we read, 
1 Cor. i. 18. I will deſtroy the Wiſdom of the Wiſe (the then famous Sages 
(Tool) that were the Maſters of Wiſdom among the Heathens) and will bring 
to nothing the Underſtanding of the Prudent. Intimating, that the glorious 
Light of Revelation would bring Men to contemn the then magnified Senten- 
ces of their Philoſophers, and their imperfect Doctrines of humane Prudence, 

THr1s is likewiſe applicable to the Folly of the prophane Wits of Greece, 
ſuch as their Lucian, Celſus, and other Scoffers; who would indulge their 
prophane Jeſts upon Religion (as ſome others have ſince) tho' to the Hazard or 
Ruin ef their Souls, and therefore droll'd on the Sermons of the Apoſtles, as 
unpolite and inaccurate Diſcourſes, tho their Preaching was indeed the Wiſ. 
dom of God for the Salvation of Men. Thus profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, 
they became Fools. 

Bu T the Rebuke chiefly points at the Inſtitutions of their moſt celebrated 
Philoſophers, which the Text calls the Wiſdom of the World, or meer humane 
Wiſdom ; of which it may be truly affirmed, that it never gave Men a perfect 
Scheme of moral Doctrines and Rules of Life, from right Principles and for 
juſt Ends; and that it never could excite in Men a ſufficient Power to conform 
to them, in their inward Diſpoſitions and outward Deportment. 

So that we find them exploded in the Verſe before the Text. Where is the 

Wiſe (the Top. ) probably the Moraliſt, ſuch as the Seven wiſe Men of Greece, 
as Dr. Hammond underſtands it: Where is the Scribe (Teapugm;) probably the 

learned Philologer, as Tertullian renders it: Where is the Diſputer of this 
World ? (Zub) the Searcher and Inquirer into the Nature of Things, which 
the Hebrews call the Natural Philoſopher or Magician, Hath not God mad: 
fooliſh (fays our Apoſtle) the Wi/dom of this World? Hath he not, by the Light 
of revealed Truth, demonſtrated the Imperfection and Ignorance of thoſe who 
were greatly eſteemed in the World for their Learning and Knowledge ? And 
juſtly turned the Reproach to Folly, on ſuch as term'd the preaching of the 
Goſpel Fool:iſhneſs ? 

Ir is far from my Intention (and we are ſure, it was far from the Deſign 

of the Noble and Learned Founder of theſe Lectures) to caſt any injurious Re- 
flection on humane Reaſon, truly fo call'd; or upon the due Improvement of 
natural Light by humane Learning. The intellectual Capacity of Man, is the 
Glory of his Nature; and the Improvement of it by Study and Reaſoning, is 
one of our beſt and brighteſt Embelliſhments, But Iam to ſhew, as my Text 
does, the Imperfection of both theſe, yea, the Darkneſs and Inſufficiency of 
the beſt humane Knowledge, unaſſiſted by Divine Light and Succour, to make 
Men truly w/e and good, and to render them duly happy and at Reft, in the 
eee Satisfaction of a well-grounded Peace with God, and the bleſſed Hope of 
is eternal Kingdom. 

Turs is the Scope of the Apoſtle's Argument throughout a great Part of this 
Chapter: And this is very ſeaſonable Doctrine for theſe Times, wherein os mM 

| (that 
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that is indeed Heatheniſm) is ſo much pleaded for, and gloried in, and the u’, 
Writings of Heathens more peruſed, (I wiſh I could not ſay, eſteem'd) by . V 
ſome Perſons, than the Sacred Books of God. ch 
Have we not ſcen humane Learning exalted in oppoſition to the Principles 
of the Chriſtian Faith? And the Oracles (alas ]) of humane Reaſon ſet up in 
Defiance of the Oracles of God ? Truly theſe Perſons are in a ready Way 
to cre&t Altars to their own Underſtanding ; yea, ſome have already ſacrificed 
their Faith and Hope thereon. But this their ſenſeleſs Idol is daſh'd in pieces 
by that one Sentence of Divine Wiſdom, He that thinketh he knoweth any thing, i Cor. viii. 
as yet knoweth nothing as he ought : For it is a manifeſt Defect in Senſe, not to? 
be conſcious of our own Ignorance. 
I po readily grant, that the Memory of ſome excellent Heathens, will ever 
deſerve Honour and Eſteem in the Chriſtian World; and that ſome of their 


Writings will be of perpetual Uſe in their Place: But when Men profeſſedly 


revolt from the Guidance of God's Holy Spirit, and fancy their own Wit 
and Ability to be a more ſufficient Director and Aſſiſtant in the Ways of Truth 
and Piety : When they affirm, that the Candles of Mens natural Reaſon give 
a better Light than the Noon-Day Beams of the Sun of Righteouſneſs, and ex- 
tol the Iuſtructions of moral Philoſophers, above the Inſpirations of the holy 
Prophets and Apoſtles ; it is then high time for ſuch as would partake of the 
Chriſtian Hope, through Faithfulneſs to the Author and Finiſher of their Faith, 
to contend earneſtly for the Principles of their Divine Religion, and for the 
Chriſtian Prerogatives built thereon ; and to declare their Preference of one 
Epiſtle of the Holy Apoſtles before the whole World of uninſpired Treatiſes. 
And this, for the Reaſon alledg'd in the Text; namely, becauſe one Book of 
the New Teſtament may lead us, by the Grace of God which accompanies 
it, to the ſaving Knowledge of God in his Son Feſus Chriſt, which all the 
Volumes of the Heathens can never do. For, when in the Wiſdom of God, 
the World by Wiſdom knew not God ; it pleaſed God by the Fooliſhneſs of 
Preaching, to ſave them that believe, | 
IN treating of theſe Words, I ſhall defire you to remark, 


I. THaT whereas our Apoſtle affirms, that the Gentile World by their Wiſ- 
dom (or Philoſophy) knew not God ; he does not mean, that the Light of 
Nature 1s not able to diſcover the Being and prime Attributes of God, for he 
elſcwhere affirms that it is in oppoſition to the Atheiſt. 


II. THarT the Words of the Text do imply, yea, they do expreſly declare, 
that many Truths of great importance to the preſent Peace and everlaſting 
Happineſs of Men, are clearly revealed in the holy Goſpel, which could not 
be duly known by the Light of Nature, in oppoſition to the Deiſt and other 
Inſidels. For, when in the Wiſdom of God, the World by Wiſdom knew not 
God, it pleaſed God, by the Fooliſbneſs of Preaching, to ſave them that believe. 


LE T us in the firſt place obſerve, That whereas the Apoſtle affirms in the 
Text, that the Heathen World, by their Wiſdom (or Philoſophy) knew not 
God ; he does not mean, that the Light of Nature in Men, is not ſufficient 
to diſcern the Being and prime Attributes of God; for he elſewhere affirms 
that it is, in oppoſition to the Atheiſt. 

THr1s fame Apoſtle is very poſitive in this Point, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, Chap. i: 
where he declares, That the invifible Things of God, from the Creation of the 20. 
World, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even his 
eternal Power and Godhead ; ſo that they, the Heathens, if they are ignorant 
of this Truth, are without Excuſe; for that it is ſcarce imaginable, that a 
Man, in the right uſe of his Senſes, can be a' ſteady and a perſevering Atheiſt ; 
for there are Five Demonſtrations of a Deity continually before his Eyes. 


I. ThE admirable Frame of the viſible Univerſe. 
II. TE manifeſt Footſteps of an over-ruling Providence. 


III. Tu N reaſonable Sentiments of all wiſe and ſober Perſons in all Ages 
and Countries, concerning theſe Things. 
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. IV. Tu E wonderful Frame and Contexture of our own Bodies. 
V. TH x Divine Faculties and Operations of our Souls. 


THESE are ſuch Evidences of the Being and Government of God, a8 
nothing but ſuch a Degeneracy in Men as is perfectly brutal, can wholly 
overlook. 

I BEG1N with the firſt Indication of a Deity, in the admirable Frame of 
the viſible Univerſe, which muſt refute Atheiſm, wherever there is reaſonable 
Thought. 

C ” a Man retain this ſenſeleſs Thought when he looks up to Heaven, and 
ſees thoſe innumerable Globes of beauteous Light, which fill the dazling 
Hemiſphere ? Many of them vaſtly bigger than the whole Maſs of this ter- 
raqueous Globe on which we live, yet obſerving the moſt exact Order and 
Diſcipline, like an Army under the ſtricteſt Command. 

Tux fixed Stars of the firſt Magnitude, which to the common View ap- 

r but as the Sparks of Diamonds in a Crociat, are moſt certainly of a very 
vaſt Bigneſs. The moſt accurate Judges of the matter aſſure us, that man 
of them are above a Hundred Times bigger than the Whole Earth ; and 
ſome learned Aſtronomers aſtoniſh us with very reaſonable Conjectures, of their 
being ſo many Suns to other Globes, which may perhaps be as likely to be 
inhabited as this under our Feet. | 

THAT glorious Creature the Sun, is fo admirable for its Beauty and Uſe- 
fulneſs, that it has been adored by almoſt all the Heathen World in all Ages; 
inſomuch that infinite Wiſdom ſaw Reaſon to forecloſe that beaten Path to 
Idolatry, by a ſpecial Law given to his peculiar People. For indeed this prin- 


cipal Luminary of Heaven, is wonderful beyond my ney „ too ſplendid 
to be ſteadily beheld, too tranſcendent to be fully 


Glory, Poſition, Motion, and Uſes of this admirable Globe of Light ap 

clearly to be the Effects of infinite Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, to all but 
reſolute and abandoned Infidels. And how ſenſeleſs and beſotted are they, 
who cannot conceive that a common Lamp or Candle could be made and 
lighted up by Chance, and yet affirm it of this moſt glorious Planet, which 
is the Ornament of the Heavens, and the Life, under God, of this lower 
World ? How comes it ſo minutely juſt in its Diſtributions betwixt Light 
and Darkneſs, that it has not robb'd the Night of one Moment, due unto it 
by the Laws of their Conſtitution, for above Five Thouſand Years paſt, ex- 
cept where the ſpecial Command of the Creator interpoſed, as in the Days of 
Foſhua ? Should the Sun remove to a greater Diſtance from the Earth, we 
ſhould periſh with Cold; fhould it come nearer, we ſhould be burnt up: 
Whence then comes this nice and exact Order in Things without Senſe ? 
And how come they to ſerve fo wonderfully to fuch good and merciful Ends ? 
And to continue ſo to do, without interruption or decay? Truly, theſe and 
a thouſand other Queries of the like nature, cannot be accounted for to a 
wiſe Man, by the random Fancies of b/:nd Chance or meer Nature; but the 
only reaſonable Account of all is, that theſe are the glorious Works of the Om- 
nipotent God, (the ITavrozezTwp) who is wonderful in Counſel, and excellent 


in Working, Were there no other Proof of a Deity but this, a diſcerning 


Man could never be an Atbeiſt, were he never ſo willing to be one for ſome 
carnal Reſpects; for even a Man of common Senſe would chuſe rather to be 
deprived of his Reaſon, by a natural Idiotiſin or Frenzy, than to be bubbled 
out of it by ſuch palpable Delufions. 
I x is truly ſaid, The Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the Firma- 
ment ſheweth his handy Work, Theſe are natural Sermons on the Subject of 
the Wiſdom, Power, and Goodnefs of their Maker ; and they ſpeak in the 
true univerſal Language known of all: Nor can the Scoffers call this the 
Fooliſhneſs of Preaching, becauſe the wiſeſt Men of all Ages have been in- 
ſtructed by them. 
Ir we hence deſcend to conſider the admirable Nature and Uſes of the Air, 
with all the various Kinds of Birds that inhabit it, from the little Hum-bird 
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in America, not much bigger then a Fly, and that weighs but a few Grains, W.dward 
to the Oſtrich of Eight Foot, and the Ruck in Madagaſcar, of many Hun- Serm. I. 
dred Weight. wept ons 

Ir we conſider, in the next place, the Element of Water, with the invalu- 
able Uſes and medicinal Tinctures thereof; together with the unſpeakable 
Variety of Fiſhes, which increaſe in Sholes, and grow up in different Sizes 
and Shapes, from the little Minny to the mountainous Whale. 

AND if at length we come down to the Earth, and conſider it as the 
common Promptuary of all Things living; with the many Beaſts of Burden 
and Food, of Diverſion and of Prey, that live upon it, from the little Mite, 
which is hardly viſible, to the vaſt Elephant, whoſe Bulk is terrible. If we 
conſider withal the wiſely proportionable Capacities of theſe Animals ; for if 
the Horſe had leſs Senſe, he would not be fit to be our Servant; and had he 
more, he would be our Maſter. If the wild Beaſts and Birds for Food had 
leſs Sagacity, they could not preſerve their own Lives, ſo as to continue the 
Species; and if they were more ſubtile, we ſhould never be able to catch them 
for our Uſe. 

Ir we conſider alſo the Vegetables of the Earth, we find that they abound 
in Vertue and Variety to ſuch Degrees, that the ingenious Author of Micro- 
grapby proves, by mathematical Proportion, that one Kind of them exceeds 
ſome other Kinds in Size above Two Millions of Millions. The wiſe King of 
Iſrael, who wrote of them all, from the Hyſop on the Wall, to the Cedar in 

banon, performed a Work of unſpeakable Uſe to Mankind ; for one Leaf of 
which, a learned Phyſician of ours, (Sir Thomas Brown ) profeſſed himſelf 
ready to part with his whole Library, which was very valuable. But after all, 
Solomon's Subject excell'd its Author in the very Thing too, wherein he out- 
did other Princes, namely, in Splendour and fine Array ; for a greater than 
Solomon hath affirmed, That that magnificent Prince, in all his Glory, was not 
array'd like the Lilly in the Field; or, as ſome explain it, the Tulip in the 
Garden. 

Ir we conſider alſo thoſe innumerable Creatures, with which almoſt eve 
Leaf is plentifully ſtock'd, tho' they are not vz/ible to us without the Aſſiſtance 
of proper Glaſſes : Every one of which very probably contributes its Mite to- 
ward the Accommodation of Man. 

AND if after all, we conſider the numerous Kinds of Minerals and Foffils 
which abound in the Bowels of the Earth, with their various U/es and Virtues 
for the Benefit of humane Life; together with thoſe Interſperſions of marine 
Shells which are found among them all, which are ſo many Demonſtrations of 
the Deluge, and conſequently of the Being and Government of God: I ſay, 
whoſoever conſiders theſe Things with the proper Judgment of a Rational Be- 
ing, cannot but cry out, in the higheſt Veneration of the Maker of all Things, 
as a wiſe Prince once did; O Lord! How wonderful are thy Works ? It 
Wiſdom haſt thou made them all. 

LE T us now leave the Survey of the glorious Fabrick of the World, and 


come to the wiſe Government of it, which will afford us a Second Proof of the 
Being of 4 Deity. | 


II. THE manifeſt Footſteps of an over-ruling Providence, by which all 
Things in the Heavens and in the Earth are preſerv'd and diſpos'd for infinite- 


ly wiſe and good Ends, are another Demonſtration of the Being and Perfections 
of a Supreme Director and Governour. | 


CAN any One, that has the uſe of Reaſon, conceive that the Sun and 
Moon, and the innumerable Hoft of Heaven, can be ſo exactly mareſchal'd and 
march'd, without the Command and Orders of ſome Great General? Can thoſe 
Millions of living Creatures which abound in the Air, Earth, and Water, be 
ſo conſtantly ſubſiſted and provided for, without the Care and Contrivance of 


ſome common Proveditor? Would not ſo large a Family as that of the whole 
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Wndward, World, very often want many Neceffaries, did not their Heavenly Father Pro- 


, vide for all the Members of it, filling all the Earth with his Plenteouſneſs? 


WU o can conſider the political Adjuſtment of Power and Intereſt in the 
various Nations, States, and Governments of the whole World, by which the 
greater Potentates are obliged in Intereſt to preſerve the leſs, and by which the 
whole Adminiſtration of Worldly Government is admirably adjuſted, except 
where the Sins of Men, by their Diſorder, cauſe their own Puniſhment, which 
is {till a further Evidence of a Divine Providence: I ſay, who can conſider this, 
without a forcible Inducement to admire and adore the infinitely wiſe and 
good Diſpoſer of all Things, whoſe Dominion is an everlaſting Dominion, and 
whoſe Kingdom ruleth over all? ie: 

THERE is alſo a ſpecial Providence attending good Men, as legible to all the 
World in the admirable Adminiſtrations of Divine Providence, as to Chriitians 
in the Holy Bible. | 

Tur Accompliſhment of Joſeph's Prophetick Dreams by a long Train of 
dark Providences ; the Deliverance of David when ſurrounded by his mortal 
Enemy, by the Invaſion of the Land by the Philiſtines at that very Moment; 
and the righteous and ſeaſonable Promotion of Mordecai the Few, with the 
ſurprizing Diſgrace and Execution of Haman his avowed Enemy, are Demon. 
{trations of a watchful and tender Providence above, and ſerve as Clews to 
trace the wiſe and wonderful Footſteps of the Government of the World, thro 
all its myſterious Windings and Turnings. | 

Or this the moſt prudent and virtuous Men of all Ages have been fully per- 
ſwaded: Which leads to the Th:rd Proof of a Deity. 


III. Ir we conſult the Sentiments of the wi/eft and beft Men of all Ages, in 
all Parts of the World, we ſhall find in them an unanimous Acknowledgment 
and Fear of a Supreme Being, who made them, and will call them to Account. 
We find many Philoſophers, Stateſmen, and Men of the beſt Parts and Lear:- 
7ng, influenced by theſe Sentiments; and we find the fame Impreflions on Eu- 
perors, Princes, and great Generals: The former were too w/e to be impos'd 
upon, and the latter 760 great to be over-aw'd by vain Imaginations. Yea, we 
have ſeen and heard of many Perſons of all Ranks, whoſe Sins have been ſo 
turned into Punifhments by the Horrour of their Minds, that we cannot but 
look upon them, not only as Preſages, but as Introductions of a Judgment to 
come. 15 11 
ON the other Side, the ſame Power of Conſcience comforts and cheers u 
the innocent Perſon, tho' under Injuries and Aſperſions, that he feels a Sa- 
tisfaction which he cannot expreſs, and would not part with for the whole 


Wans:: · | 115 1 | 

Tu Esx preſent Evidences of a Divine Superintendency are fo general and ſo 
obſeryable, that I cannot but be perſuaded, that if any Perſon whoſoever did 
but take a true and full Account of the Good and Bad Purpoſes and Endeavours 
of his paſt Life, with the Favours and Rebukes of Divine Providence that have 
attended them, he would often find himſelf ſtopp'd and turn'd back from ill 
Purpoſes by an inviſible Oppoſition, (in his fr/# Applications to ill Courſes) 
like Balaam in his Purſuit + the Wages of Unrighteouſneſs; and as often ani- 
mated and encouraged in the Ways of Virtue and Piety, more eſpecially in 
his Sufferings for. it, as St. Paul in his Shipwreck, by the comforting Voice of 
God, faying, Fear not, Paul, for I am with thee. 

I aM. afraid of being prolix on ſo growing a Subject, and will therefore only 
produce the Teſtimonies of thoſe Two Domeſtick Witneſſes of a Deity, which 
2 Man carries about with him wherever he goes, that is, his Body and his 

0%. 55 | 


| IV. Tur Body of Man is ſuch an admirable Piece of Mechaniſm, that the 
Lectures of Galen upon it, raiſed him, we ſee, to a higher Pitch of Devotion, 

an, We perceive in any of his other Diſcourſes: And the ingenious Scharron 
deſcants on the Frame of a Man's Hand, fitted for ſo many various and excel- 
ent les. as a Miracle in Nature. What ſhall we then ſay of the Eye, _ 
i 2 
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all the curious Organs of our other Senſes 2 What of the noble Palace of T hought Woodward 


in the Brain; and of the Laboratory of Life in the Heart? What of the regu- 
lar Circulation of that noble Fluld, the Blood? returning back in juſt Seaſons 
to the Fountain, to receive new Spirit and Life, by a new Refection: To 
this, Solomon is thought to allude, when he deſcribes the Approach of Death, 


as breaking the Wheel at the Ciftern; contounding, ſay they, the Circulation geeleſ xii. 


of the Blood, and ruining the very Cern, the Heart, that ſupplied it. | 
WHAT can we in Reaſon conceive of the Capillary Veſſels in our Bodies, 
not ſo big as a Hair of our Head, and of other ſuperfine Pieces of Workman- 
ſhip appearing therein, by the Uſe of Microſcopes, but as of the wonderful 
Works of God? So that every ſenſible Perſon will find himſelf conſtrained to 


cry out on this Occaſion, with the Pſalmiſt, I ll praiſe Thee, O Lord, for pal. 
J am fearfully and wonderfully made: Great and marvellous are thy Works, cxxxix. 


and that my Soul knoweth right ell. This properly introduces the other Mit- "oy 
neſs of a Deity, which was the laſt to be conſidered. | 


V. Tux other Witneſs is a very noble One, our Soul; of whoſe Original 
and Capacity no reaſonable Account can be given, without the Suppoſition of 
a Deity. We find nothing in this viſible World that has ſuch noble Faculties 
and Operations, as the Soul of Man; that can reaſon and reflect, fore-caſt and 
recollect, meditate and abſtract, as we our ſelves can: Nor is it conceivable, 
that meer Matter can be wrought up to this Pitch of Rationality, becauſe there 
is no Degree of it in Things meerly material. Man is ſurely ſomething Higher 
and better than a refined Stone, or a ſuperior MYſhrom. 

Bes1DEs, we find ſomething of Religion connatural to Man; for tho” the 
learned Mr. Locke does not allow of innate Ideas of God in the Reaſonable 
Soul, yet he affirms, that the Sentiments of a Dezty are fo agreeable to Reaſon, 
and fo deducible from all Things that a Man beholds; that his Reaſon is prone 
to receive the Notion of a God, and to fall in with it, upon the firſt Hint or 
Inquiry. This ſerves our Purpoſe as much as the Suppoſition of innate Ideas. 
For, it the Conſtitution of Man be ſo framed, that he can no ſooner open the 
Eyes of his Mind, and think like a Man, but he diſcerns the Glory of his 
Omni potent Maker, his Reaſon muſt as naturally conclude, that the higheſt 
Veneration ought to be given to infinite Majeſty, the higheſt Affection to infi- 
nite Goodneſs, the greateſt Fear to infinite Power, and the firmeſt Obedzence 
to infinite Authority; and that it muſt be the beſt Improvement of humane 
Nature to reſemble the Truth, Juſtice, and Beneficence of God, which is the 
Sum of Natural Religion. 

So that Religion is as true as our Faculties, It there be ſuch a Thing as 
Reaſon, there is a God of infinite Perfe&:0n; for this is the Leſſon that true 
Reaſon reads in every Page of the Book of Nature: And if there be an All- 
perfect Being who inade us, we ought in Duty, in Intereſt, and in Honour, 
to love, reverence and ſerve this glorious Being, all the Days of our Life. 

TH1s proves the Atheiſt to be the moit unreaſonable Perſon in the World, 
like an Ape or a Baboon, which have only ſuch a Likeneſs of Man as diſgraces 
the Species: And therefore the beſt Philoſophers of old allowed no better Title 
to the Followers of Epicurus, than the Swine of Epicurus's Herd. 

THe Principles of Atheiſm are allo the moſt miſehievous of any to humane 
Society; they looſen the Bonds of civil Government, and deſtroy the Founda- 
tions of humane Commerce and ſocial Confidence. For, if a Man ſtands in 
no Fear of future Puniſhment, he may hope to eſcape the preſent by Privacy, 
4 2 or Flight; and ſo be prompted to do any Ill that ſerves his Luſt or 

aſſion. 

THe Atheiſt has alſo a very dark and deſolate Sort of Life; for, being cut 
off from the common Succour of Man from God, his Fountain-Good; he 
ſtands alone in all the Shocks of this uncertain Life; and ſo, in any great Af- 
fliction, is cruſh'd by the Weight of it, and flees to thoſe diſmal Refuges, the 
Piſtol, the Knife, or the Halter. 
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602 The Certainty of G O D's, &c. 
Wrudward THESE were the Ends of thoſe prime Patrons of Irreligion, Epicurus and 
Serm. I. T,cretius, as it is affirmed by Two ancient Hiſtorians: And the Two Modern 
WYY Admirers of Lucretius, one of which tranſlated his Book into Engliſh Proſe, 

and the other into Verſe, followed their Author in his fad Exit, the one by a 
Piſtol, and the other by a Halter. And what muſt be the Portion of theſe 
Men in the other World, if, inſtead of Lucretius's Poetick Fancy of the Soul's 
vaniſhing into ſoft Air, they find St. Paul's Words true, We muſt all ſtand 
before the Fudgment-Seat of Chriſt, to receive according as we have done in the 
Body, whether it be Good, or whether it be Evil? Here they'll find themſelves 
at once deceived and undone for ever. 

LE r us therefore now make a few prudent and ſerious Reflections on the 
important Matter before us. Since Atheiſm then appears to our Reaſon to be 
a moſt abſurd Imagination in the Theory, let us ever abhor it as the moſt de- 
teſtable Villainy in Practice. If it be a Folly to think there is no God; it can 
be no leſs than a Phrenſy to acknowledge a God infinitely r:ghteous and Holy, 
and yet inſult his Laws and contemn his Threatnings; as a profeſs'd Atheiſt 
once replied to a Perſon of corrupt Morals, that exclaim'd againſt the Abſurdi- 
ty of his Principles. 

ATHEISM is indeed moſt vile and execrable both in the Speculation and the 
Practice: And on both theſe Accounts, we are in extreme Danger at this Day; 
to wit, by reaſon of that ſpeculative Infidelity which is abetted by Perſons of 
no mean Rank and Parts, and by the practical Infidelity of thoſe who own 
better Principles: All this too, under the brighteſt Beams of Divine Light. 

Ma y the infinite Mercy of God prevent the pernicious Conſequences of 
theſe portentous Evils, by our ſpeedy and general Amendment. And to this 
End, Ro 

May the Holy Scriptures regain their juſt Authority over the Minds and 
Manners of Men; and may every Thing that relates to the Great and Holy 
God, be treated with a diſtinguiſbing Reverence and Regard. 

May the Glorious and Awtul Name of Almighty God never be prophaned 
any more among Us, And may the intolerable Imprecation of Damnation, 
which is an implicit Atheiſm, never again be uttered in our Language. 

May every One that is call'd a Chriſtian, walk in the Fear of God all the 
Day long; demonſtrating that there is ſuch a Place and State as Heaven, by 
their apparent Conver/ation therein. 

May ſuch Silence and Seriouſneſs fill our Churches and Cathedrals, as may 
affect the Atheiſt himſelf, and conſtrain him to confeſs, that God is among us 
of a Truth. | 

May all prophane Plays and Pamphlets be baniſh'd from Us, with all fri- 
fling and jeſting about Religious Matters: And may ſuch an awful Veneration 
appear in mentioning the tremendous Name of God, as was obſervable in the 
Honourable Founder of theſe Lectures; whom I never obſerved to mention that 
Great and Holy Name, even in common Diſcourſe, but with a moſt awful 
and obſervable Reverence. 


IN a Word, as the whole Earth is a viſible Scene of the Goodneſs of God, 
may it ever be an univerſal Temple of his Praiſe. 

I sHALL only add, that ſuch as will not allow themſelves Time to conſider 
theſe great Thongs now, will have abundant Leiſure, as well as Cauſe, to re- 
volve them in their Minds with infinite Anguiſb and Regret, in the eternal 
World. May it pleaſe God, infinite in Mercy, to prevent this irreparable 
Ruine of Men, by their timely Repentance, for the fake of Jeſus Chriſt our 


only Saviour; to whom, with the Father and the Eternal Spirit, be all Praiſe 
| and Glory aſcribed evermore. Amen, 


—_— — 
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SERMON 


SER M O N II. 


The divine Light, Succour, and Comfort of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 


1 CORINT H. 1. 21. 


For after that, in the Wiſdom of God, the World by Wiſdom knew 


not God, it pleaſed God by the Fooliſhneſs of Preaching to ſave 
them that believe. | 


AVING remark'd, in a former Diſcourſe on theſe Words, that Prdward 
whereas the Apoſtle of the Gentiles affirms here, that the Gentile 88 
World, by their beſt Wiſdom, (or Philoſophy) knew not God; he 
does not mean, that the Light of Nature is not able to diſcover the 
Being and prime Attributes of God; for he elſewhere affirms that it is, in 
oppolition to the Atheiſt. The inviſible Things of God (faith he, Rom. i. 20.) 
from the Creation, (or ever ſince Men were created upon Earth) are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even his eternal Power and 
Godhead, ſo that they (the Heathens) are without Excuſe. 


Wr now come to conſider what the Apoſtle doth particularly intend, and 
expreſly declare in thoſe Words; which is, 


II. THAT many Truths, of great importance to our preſent Peace and ever- 
laſting Happineſs, are revealed in the Holy Scriptures, which could not be 
duly known by the Light of Nature; in oppoſition to the Deiſt, and other 
Unbelievers. For, when in Wiſdom of God, the World by Wiſdom knew not God, 
it pleaſed God by the Fooliſhneſs of Preaching to ſave them that believe. 

W x readily grant, that the Law of Nature is the Law of God. He 
who gave Man a rational Mind to know and conſider the infinite Perfections 
of his Maker, did by the natural reſult of the ſame Reaſon teach and oblige 
him to eſteem, reverence and regard that infinitely perfect Being in a ſupreme 
Manner. This is Natural Religion, namely, a comparing of the Nature of 
God and the Nature of Man together, by the beſt Light that human Rea- 
ſon gives, and drawing of proper Concluſions from theſe Premiſſes. So that 
Natural Religion is as ſure as our Faculty of Reaſoning ; and the natural Con- 
ſcience of the Heathens did accordingly /mzte or cheer them, by very ſenſible 
Reflections, as they obſerved or diſobey'd thoſe Rules and Laws of their Minds. 

Bu T now, it muſt alſo be granted, that whatever was truly apprehended 
of God by Natural Light, is more clearly and fully known by the ſuper- 
induced Light of Revelation. Yea farther, it cannot be denied, that many 
other Truths are revealed of God by way of Mercy and Succour to ſinful 
Men, relating to their Pardon and Peace, San#ification and Salvation, which 
could not be diſcovered by the Light of Nature in its higheſt Improvement. 
Yea, what is greater yet, there is a Divine Warmth as well as Light impart- 
ed to Men by the riſing of the Sun of Righteouſneſs : The Goſpel is at- 
tended with a Power from on High, which influences the Practice of the ami. 2, 
Doctrines it reveals; being the Power, as well as the Wiſdom of God unto 

Salvation: For thus it pleaſes God to ſave them that believe; that is, them 
that ſo firmly believe the Goſpel to be the Will of God, as to make it the 
Rule of their Faith and Practice. | 

HENCE it is, that thoſe wiſe and learned Men of Old, who having 

thoroughly conſidered the Writings of the Heathen Moraliſts, were afterwards 
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Wudward inlightened by the Chriſtian Revelation, were filled with Admiration at the 


Serm. II. 
. 


Prov. xx. 
27. 


x Cor. 11, 
14. 


Ver. 11. 


Jo. vi. 45. 
Orr. Mo 
10. 


Plal. cxix. 
18, 33. 


: Eph. i. 
17, 18. 


Acts v. 31. 


ſurpaſſing Excellency of this Divine Diſpenſation of the Goſpel; crying out, 
ed that Primitive Martyr St. Tuſtin, This is the only true and ſafe Ph1ilo/ophy 
T ever found. 

THE Wiſdom of this World, mentioned in the Text, is a Falſe Wiſdom, or 
rather Wiſdom falſly ſo called; as Lactantius proves at large, with a Force of 
Argument equal to the Sweetneſs of his Eloquence, in his Third Book of Falſe 
Wiſdom, Chapter the Fifteenth. Nulla itaque Ratio, Sc.“ There is no Rea- 
„ ſon (ſays he) or Science, or Law of good Lite, unleſs it be built on the only 
te true and heavenly Wiſdom, (the holy Goſpel,) which hath been unknown 
ce to the Philoſophers. For their terrene Knowledge being falſe, may be vari- 
tous, multiform, and contrary to it ſelf : But as there is one Maker and Go- 
« yernour of this World, God; ſo there can be but one Source of uncorrupt 
« Truth; becauſe whatſoever is true and perfect, muſt of neceſſity be uniform 
« and unmix'd.” And in the Sequel of his admirable Diſcourſe, he makes it 
clear and undeniable, to the laſt Degree of moral Certainty, that the Heathens 
could not by their utmoſt Study attain the true Way of worſhipping God, or 
reforming themſelves in the inward Man. ; 

THe inſpired Wiſe Man tells us, That the Spirit of Man is the Candle of 
the Lord; but it is no leſs than Madneſs to affirm, that theſe little Candles of 
humane Reaſon, tho' never ſo well ſnuffed by humane Prudence, and fed b 
humane Learning, can equal the Light of the glorious Sun of Righteouſnals. 

Tris is demonſtrated by the Apoſtle, The natural Man recerveth not the 
Things of the Spirit of God, for they are Fooliſbneſs tanto him; neither can he 
know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. A Man in his natural Ca- 
pacity cannot act above the Sphere of Humanity; and conſequently cannot 
ſuitably know the ſublimer Nature of Angels, much leſs of the infinite God, 
any farther than he finds ſome Analogy to their Nature in his own, which 
can afford but a very maimed Conception of them at the beſt. 

TH et Beaſts, we ſee, have ſome Degree of Reaſon, but yet they cannot 
have any juſt Idea of the Nature of Man, for want of a humane Spirit: Even 
ſo Man cannot truly know Divine Things, without the Inſpiration of a Di- 
vine Spirit. And thus the Apoſtle argues, For what Man knoweth the Things 
of a Man, ſave the Spirit of Man that 1s in him? Even ſo the Things of God 
knoweth no Man, (in his mere humane Capacity) but the Spirit of God. So 
that all Men that are truly Godly, are inlighten'd and taught of God. They 
are ſupernaturally inſtructed; for God hath revealed his Will to them by his 
holy Spirit. We find a pious Prince praying earneſtly for this, Open thou mine 
Eyes, that I may behold the wondrous Things of thy Law. Teach me, O Lord, 
the Way of thy Statutes. Give me Underſtanding, and I ſhall keep thy Law; 
with many like Expreſſions: By which we are taught, that ſome Degree of 
the Aſſiſtance of the ſame Spirit, which was extraordinarily diſpenſed for the 
inditing of the Holy Scriptures, are neceſſary to the 7rue and ſaving Know- 
ledge of them in every real Chriſtian. 

HENCE it is, that we find the Spirit of Wiſdom, of Light and Revelation, 
mentioned in the holy Goſpel, as the Author of that Light and Knowledge by 
which Chriſtians are diſtinguiſhed from all others; and as the peculiar Gift of 
God in Jeſus Chriſt, That the God of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, the Father of 
Glory, may give unto you the Spirit of Wiſdom and Revelation in the Knowledge 
of Him, The Eyes of your Underſtanding being inlightened, that ye may know 
what 1s the Hope of his Calling, and what the Riches of the Glory of his Inhe- 
ritance in the Saints: And what 1s the exceeding greatneſs of his Power to us- 
ward who believe. Such Expreſſions as theſe are Paradoxes and Myſteries to 
the Adepts of the Wiſdom of this World, and to every One that has not re- 
ceived Light from Him who is the Wiſdom of God, in whom are hidden all 


the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge, that is, Jeſus Chriſt, the Light of 
the World, and Saviour of Men. 


IT 


of the Chriſtian Religion, 
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6b} T is for this Reaſon, that the Wiſdom of God frequently pours Contempt upon 
cd by Divine Light; affirming, that the Wi/dom of this World is Fooliſhneſs with God. 


And that, not many Wiſe Men according to the Fleſh, not many Rich, not many 19. 


. is 
26. 


Mighty, are choſen. God was pleaſed to impower a few unlearned Fiſher-Men, 
and Men of little Eſteem in the World, to inſtruct the moſt accompliſh'd in 
Humane Learning; and to ſhew all Men their chief Good, and the true Way to it. 
This was a Matter of infinite importance to Men, becauſe the whole Tribe of 
Philoſophers had wrangled in endleſs Diſputes and Amuſements about it, and 
were not able to come to an Agreement in theſe two Points, which are the firſt 
Leſſons of true Wiſdom; namely, what is the chief Good of Man? And what is 
the direct Way to attain it? For in truth, their moſt improved Notions never 
came up to the juſt Knowledge of God or Themſelves, nor to thoſe admirable 
and ſure Methods for the Peace of their Minds, and the Happineſs of their Souls, 
which the glorious Goſpel doth moſt fully and clearly reveal. 

I sHALL therefore make it the Buſineſs of my preſent Diſcourſe, to manifeſt 
the Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion, as founded on the Will of God revealed 
by his Son Jeſus Chriſt; above that which 1s called Natural Religion, as founded on 


the Light of Nature. In order to which, I propoſe to manifeit the Truth of theſe 
Three Aſſertions. 


I. THAT the Chriſtian Religion diſcovers many Truths, neceſſary to our Pardon 
and Peace, and to our Purification and Hope, which could not be found out 
by the Light of Nature, tho' they are of infinite importance to us. 


II. THar the Chriſtian Religion communicates ſupernatural Aids and Succours 
in order to the Reformation of Mens Hearts and Lives: by which ſuch Improve- 
ments are made upon humane Nature as cannot otherwiſe be attained. 


III. Tur the Chriſtian Religion lays ſuch a ſolid Foundation of Comfort in all 
Conditions, and in the Approaches of Death, and thereby leads Men to ſuch a State 
of Serenity and Peace in Life and Death, as no other Rules or Preſcriptions can bring 
us to. | 

By the Firſt of theſe Advantages Man is made more Wiſe, by the Second more 
Excellent, and by the Third more Happy, than he can poſſibly be by any Im- 
provements of Natural Light, or Humane Learning; which undeniably proves the 
Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion above all other. 

[ BE GIN with the firſt Prerogative of it; which is, That it diſcovers man 
Truths neceſſary to the Pardon and Peace, and to the Purification and Hope of 
Men, which could not be found out by the Light of Nature, or humane Learning. 
To prove this, I ſhall inſtance in ſeveral Things wherein it is verified. 


I. Tu Nature and Attributes of God cannot be known by the Light of Na- 
ture, ſo far as is neceſſary to the preſent Peace and future Happineſs of Men. 
The World by its Wiſdom knew not God. 

Fo R here we ſhould know, not only that there is but One God, but alſo in 
what Way he may be worſh:pped acceptably ; and how he may be ſerved according 
to his good Pleaſure. We ſhould alſo know, how he may be reconciled and ren- 
der'd Propitious, when we have offended his Infinite Majeſty, and provoked 
his conſuming Wrath. 

Bu inſtead of proper Inſtruction in theſe great Points, what abominable Nottons 
and Rites do we and in the Doctrine and Worſhip of the beſt of the Heathens! 

THe Romans, about the Time of our Bleſſed Saviour's coming into the World, 
enjoyed ſome of the moſt learned and eminent Philoſophers that the Heathen 
World has produced. Their famous Cicero, who ſeemed to excel others in good 
Morals as much as in good Language, flouriſhed a little before the Birth of our 
Bleſſed Lord; and their renowned Seneca, a little after his Death: Yet what a 
monſtrous and abſurd Miſcellany was the Roman Theology at that time! They em- 
braced all the Gods of the Countries they conquered : They worſhipped above Three 
Hundred Jupiters; and of inferior Deities, they had a whole 2 Deorum & 
Dearum; as J may ſo term it, a perfect Mob of Gods and Goddeſſes. And all theſe 
were worſhipped by ſenſeleſs Idols, which debaſed the Venerable Notion of the in- 
viſible God; and in filthy Rites, which overturn'd the Foundations of Virtue. For, 


N. oodroard 
humane Under/tanding in its degenerate Eſtate, and upon humane Learning unafliſt. Sem. II. 


1 Cor. iii. 
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Woodward as the Apoſtle reproaches them, they changed the Glory of the uncorruptible God into 


Serm, II. 


Rom.1.23. 


AQts xvii, 
27, 


an Image like to corruptibleMan, and to Birds and Four-footed Beaſts, and creeping 
Things. So that here, their Philoſophers, who were accounted Wiſe Men, betrayed 
their ſhameful Folly: as the Apoſtle goes on; profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they 
became Fools; and that in Things of the moſt momentous Conſequence. 

AGAIN, what a Reproach was it to learned Athens, the other famous Seat of hu- 
mane Learning in thoſe Days, that they ſhould erect ſuch a glaring Monument of 
their Folly, as that of an Altar in the open Streets dedicated to the Unknown God! 
On which Account St. Paul demonſtrates the groſs Ignorance of their chief Philoſo- 
pbers to their very Beards at Areopagus; telling them, that they felt after the Al- 
mighty God, like People groping in the Dark, if baply they might feel after him, 
and find him, tho he be not far from any of us. 

Wu a baſe Subject was Hejiod's Theogonia, which gave an Account of the 
Genealogy of their Gods; wherein he ſhews where ſome of their Gods were born, 
where others died, and where ſome others did many Fooliſh and unſeemly Things! 

Tus E groſs and impious Abſurdities in the Heathen Divinity brought the 
learned Juſtin, afterwards ſurnamed the Martyr, into great perplexity (as he 
afterwards confeſſed) about this Fundamental of all Religion, the Knowledge of 
God. And whilſt he was walking alone, full of Thought and Concern about this 
grand Point, it pleaſed the Divine Providence to introduce a plain old Man into his 
Company, who in a private Conference convinced him of the Excellency of the 
Chriſtian Religion, in which he was afterwards ſo ſtedfaſt, that he ſuffer'd Mar- 
tyrdom for it. We find this Account of his Converſion related by himſelf in his Dia- 
logue with Tryphon a Jew, about the 140th Year after Chriſt. 

Tatian, who alſo lived about that Time, having been educated in humane 
Learning in the Schools of Athens, and afterwards inſtructed by Juſtin Martyr in 
the Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, was ſo incenſed againſt the Pagan Idolatry, 
that he derided the Deities of the Grecians in pungent Sarcaſms; and fully expoſed 
their miſtaken Notions of Virtue. As to their Theology, he upbraids them with their 
Accounts of the Fights and Amours of their Gods, and other fooliſh Figments of 
their inverted Brain. And as to their Morality, he calls them Appnauroiol, Men that 
did abominable Things, not fit to be mentioned, who, under a Pretence of Phi- 
loſophizing, licenſed many Vices under the Stamp of Virtue, and turn'd their Tem- 
ples into Brothels. After which, he inſults them with great Wit and Eloquence, 
and challenges them to ſhew any one eminent Advantage procured to Mankind 
by all their magnified Philoſophers; or to produce one of them that ſeem'd to excel 
the reſt, that did not abound in Pride and Arrogancy. He lays open the Secret 
Faults of Plato, Ariftippus, Ariſtotle, and many other celebrated Phzloſophers; 
and declares, that Diogenes, notwithſtanding his high Pretences to an ab/temzous 
Life, died of a Surfeit. Taliay p "EAAnvac. P. 7, 8. 

To this Tertullian adds, that this ſame retired Philoſopher lived unchaſtely 
with one Phrene, who often reſorted to him. That Spencippus of Plato's School was 
ſlain as Zimri, in the Act of Adultery. That Pythagoras did many tyrannical Things 
at Thurium, and Zeno at Priene, That Lycurgus made away with himſelf, as 
not able to bear the Alteration of his Laws by the Lacedemonians. And to come 
to Socrates himſelf, to whoſe Character one is rather inclined to add than detract, 
becauſe he ſtood up bravely in oppoſition to the Notion of many Gods; yet (ſays 
our Chriſtian Apologiſt) he ordered his Friends to ſacrifice a Cock to Eſculapius for 
him a little before his Death; and all the World muſt grant, that he made a very 
mean and ſhifting Anſwer to his Judges, when they ask'd him concerning his Sen- 
timents of their Deities: The Things above us, replied he, are Nothing to Us: And 
it cannot be diſſembled (ſays the learned Father before-named) that one Article 
Charged upon him was the unnatural Sin of Sodom. 

_ AFTER all this, our zealous Apologiſt concludes thus: Where then is the Compa- 
riſon betwixt a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian; when the One is a Trader in Fame, the 
other a Saviour of Soy s; Between a Man of Words, and a Man of Deeds; Between a 
Deſtroyer of Virtue, and a Builder of it; Between a Dreſſer- up of Lies, and a Re- 


* So ] * a Thief, and a Guardian of this ſacred Depofitum? 7. er- 


La#antius, in his Second Book againſt Paganiſm, expoſes the Heathen Idols, and 
their Deities: and proves that the Gods they adored were 
moſt 
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moſt of them Mortal Men, and many of them very wicked and profligate Wretches; Youdward 

inſtancing in Ganimedes and Antinous, and reproaching the obſcene Rites of their — 

Worſhip. 

fo ihe Zeal and Reaſoning of St. Paul againſt the Heathen Idolatry is ſu- 
rior to all other: for he plainly demonſtrated to the mot learned of them the 

Monſtrouſneſs of their Theology, and the Madneſs of their Idolatry. And here, 

methinks, we may obſerve. in St. Paul, a Wonder not inferior to thoſe ſpecial 

Miracles which God did by his Hands. For we behold this One Apoſtle (tho' he 

himſelf owns that he had no good bod:ly Preſence, nor a very graceful Way of ſpeak- 

ing) confronting and confounding both the Roman and the Grecian Philoſophy, 
which was the Top of humane Learning then in the World; baffling all the Sects of 
their Philoſophers and wiſeſt Men; teaching them, as he would ſo many Children, 
the firſt Principles of Learning and true Knowledge. 

Tuus it pleaſed God to chooſe the fooliſh Things of the World, to confound the 1 Cor. i. 
Wiſe; and the Weak Things of the World, to confound the Mighty: Yea, the baſe *?- 
Things of the World, and Things which are deſpiſed, hath God choſen, yea, and Things 
that are not, to bring to nought Things that are: That no Fleſh ſhould glory in his Pre- Ver. 28, 
ſence. For of him are we in Chriſt Feſus, who of God 1s made to us Wiſdom, &c. 29. 

In a Word, the Notions of God among the Heathens were ſo lo and baſe, and 
their Ways of Worſhip ſo unſuitable and unſcemiy; that a Child of ours that is well 
catechized is able to explode the Falſhood and Folly of them. For it is evident, that 
they ſometimes offered up the Sacrifices of Men, and ſometimes of their own Chil- 
dren, and ſometimes uſed filthy Rites, not fit tobe mentioned * which was indeed, as 
St. Paul ſays, to ſacrifice to Devils. A plain Proof that by therr /1/dom they knewnotGod. 

II. Tux moſt learned Heathens could not give any true or tolerable Account of 
the Origine of the World, or of the Order and Progreſsof the Production of it; and, 
conſequently, they did not well know the Ground of Man's abſolute Dependance 
upon God, and of God's inviolable Right to Man's entire Service and Subjection. 

THe Notion of a Creative Power, that could produce Things out of Nothing, was 
above the reach of their natural Conception; and whilſt the great Ariſtotle thought 
it impoſſible to invalidate this grand Maxim, that Nothing can proceed out of No- 
thing, he fell into the abſurd Notion of the Eternity of the World, which will be 
his perpetual Diſgrace, being full of Contradictions. For it implies, that an [nfi- 
nity can be increaſed daily and hourly; that a Thing which has Succeſſion, had no 
Beginning; that there is ſuch a Thing as infinite Number; that Things which Change 
every Day are Eternal; that Cauſes and their Effects, are both of them Eternal; and, 

_ conſequently, that one Eternal is of longer Duration than another, becauſe the Cauſe 
muſt of neceſſity be before its Effect. Or, if to ſhun this, they ſay, that the World 
did not always conſiſt of Cauſes and Effects, as we now ſce it; we reply, that thus 
they prove that the World was once another Thing than it now 1s, and conſe- 
quently is not Eternal, becauſe ſubje& to Changes and Alterations. 5 

Democritus and others ſaw the Abſurdity of this Opinion, and ſet their Brains to 

work to contrive a fanciful Method of the World's Beginning, which would be too 
ludicrous to be mentioned in this Place, were it not that Experience ſhews, that ma- 
ny have ruined themſelves for ever by it: I mean the extravagant Fancy of the form- 
ing of the Univerſe, in the admirable Order, Harmony and Exactneſs in which we 
behold it, from a caſual Hit of innumerable Atoms, which Democritus fancied to 
come by Fate, and Epicurus by Fortune. This, ſays the learned Cicero, is to Fancy, 
not Philoſophi xe. We may ſay, it is to Dream, and to lay by all ſerious Judgment 
and Dz/cretion. For they cannot tell us, how theſe Atoms came to have a Being, 
or how they began to move, or how they came to be differently ſhaped, or what oc- 
caſioned their ob/ique Motion, to which they are not prone, and without which, they 
could not have met; or why ſome of them moved obliquely rather than the reſt; 
or how the difterent Quantities of them came to be juſtly proportioned for ſuch and 
ſuch Productions; or how all Things in the World continue in ſuch admirable Or- 
der without an Underſtanding Governour. The Legends of Rome, and the Fables 
of the Alchoran, have nothing more palpably Fabulous than this. But ſuch as re- 
ſolve to get looſe from religious Reſtraints (which Lucretius freely owns to be the 
Bottom of the Deſign) and to ſet up for Licentiouſneſs, will take any Occaſion for 
it, be it never ſo abſurd. A mere Fiction ſhall ſerve to put by the Thoughts of a 


Righteous 
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dete Righiteous God, and a Romantick Story ſhall be made uſe of to ſtop the Mouth of a 
GEL Conſcience that proclaims a future Account in Mens Ears. 

Tu Wit of Des Cartes, who dreſs'd up this Dream with many Flouriſhes of in- 
genious Fancy, has undone many. It is evident, that Spinaſa took the Hints of his 
Atbeiſtical Principles from this French Philoſopher. But Des Cartes was too diſcern- 
ing to believe it in Spinoſa's Length. He plainly aſſerts the Being of Almighty God, 
and grants that He gave Being and Motion to all Things in Nature. But here we 
ſee the Diſingenuity of ſome Modern Carteſians, who follow their Maſter where 
they think he leads them from God by ſome precarious Notions, but baſely deſert 
him when he brings them by true Reaſoning to own God's Being and Government. 

Bo x after all, the whole World cannot excuſe Des Cartes in two Points. Firſt, 
In that he renounces all Final Cauſes in God's creating the World: as if we might 
not ſay that the G/ory of God was the End of the Creation. Secondly, In that he 
aſcribes an undue Power to Matter alone when in Motion. For many Men have 
been led by the former Point to forget God, and by the latter, to exclude him. But 
both of theſe Errors are fully refuted, the former by the Honourable Mr. Robert 
Boyle, in his Diſquiſition about the final Cauſes of natural Things; the latter, by 
the learned Dr. Cudworth, in his Intellectual Syſtem; and by others. 

Upo the whole; We cannot but ſay, that theſe fanciful Atomiſts have not 
dealt fairly by the World in ſetting forth their Books as a Scheme of Phzlo/opby. 
They ought to have term'd them the Sports of Wit, and Entertainments of 


Phanſy : Superſcribing this running Title, A Fable of the Atoms that club'd together 
to compoſe the glorious Fabrick of the Univerſe. 


Wx ſee here, that the Heathens had no true Notion of the Origine of the 
World, and that their Followers are not able to ſupport their feeble Conjectures in 
this Matter, tho' they have a Good Will to it. | 

Bu T by Faith we learn, that the Worlds were made by the Word of God, ſo 
that the Things which are ſeen, were not made of the Things which do appear. | 

III. We do not find in any uninſpired Author any true Account of the Depra- 
vity and Miſery of Mankind. It is very evident, that ſuch Things as are Spiritually 
good, as the Image, the Love, and the Grace of God, are the greateſt Happineſs of 
Man, becauſe they tend to the greateſt Benefits, and theſe of the longeſt Duration 
that Man is capable of. How comes it then, that Men are generally averſe to theſe 
Things by natural Diſpoſition, or rather Indiſpoſition ? Why are ſo many Perſons 
very difficultly brought to ſerious Prayer to God, which is their greateſt Privilege 
and Advantage? Why are Men ſo prone to tranſgreſs God's Commands, ſince His 
Will muſt be owned to be the wiſeſt and beſt? 

Tux more judicious Sort of Heathens ſaw and lamented the univerſal tendency 
of Men to Vanity and Wickedneſs, and their Diſregard of their chief Good; but 
were ignorant of the true Source of it. Both the Peripateticks and the Stoicks 
conceived that the chief Good of Man conſiſted in the perfect Exerciſe of Virtue; 
and the Platoniſts in being liꝶłe God, which is all one: But all theſe complain'd of an 
invincible Anomalia, an irregular Sway in the Minds and Wills of Men, which 
render'd their Precepts of little Uſe to them; and Ariſtotle was ſo ingenuous as to 
confeſs, that he could only bring old People to obſerve his Morals; that is, ſuch as 
were no longer able to proſecute their Luſts. But where was the Virtue of this ? 

UProN the whole Matter, it puzzled them to give a Reaſon, why Man, that has 

the nobleſt Faculties of any Being upon Earth, ſhould be more averſe to his chief 
Good than any of them? And why Multitudes of Men purſue the Ways of their De- 
ſtruction as induſtriouſly as a Bird or a Beaſt ſhuns them? 

Ir was alſo difficult for them to aſſign a good Reaſon, why Man, that is unde- 
niably the Superior Being in the whole viſible World, ſhould be more afflicted than 
any of the reſt ; and why a Perſon that is Sober and Virtuous, many times ſuffers 
more Pain and Sorrow from Diſeaſes, and other Accidents in his Life, than many 
Flocks of Birds, and Herds of Cattle. Eſpecially, if to theſe we add the Anguiſh 
of a Man's Mind, which is the worſt of his Caſe, and to which no viſible Creature 
is liable but himſelf. The Heathens call'd theſe humane Sufferings the Tributes of 
Life ; but the Chriſtians more roperly, the Penances of Sin. 

- IV. W do not find in all the Pagan Volumes any Account of the Incarnation, 
ufferings and Mediation of the Son of God for Men: Which is the moſt comfort- 
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able Truth in the World, and the only Ground of our Hope of Happineſs beyond the Load 
Grave. They had no Knowledge of the Pardon and TFuſtification of Sinful Men thro Sm. II. 
the good Oihces of a Mediator: Yea, the very Notion of a Man's being juſtified, 
when he was pardoned, could not but ſeem abſurd to their natural Apprehenſions. 

We ſee in the Text, that the Divine Method of our Salvation, which appeared to 

St. Paul (as it does to every enlighten'd Chriſtian) to be the admirable Contrivance 
of the only wiſe God, was contemned by the conceited Grecians as Foolifhneſs ; and 1 Tim. i. 
that for two Reaſons : Firſt, becauſe they did not find the Preaching of the Apoſtles '” 
adorned with ſuch a ſort of Eloquence and Rhetoric as was in Vogue among them : 

And, ſecondly, becauſe they preached Salvation to Men by the Merit of a crucified 
Meſfiah : As St. Paul ſhews, We preach Chriſt crucified, to the Greeks Fooliſhneſs. 1 Cor. i. 
Thus they trampled on Pearls, becauſe they knew not the Worth of them. As to what _ 

is ſaid of the Writings of the Sys, tho' ſome few of the Fathers quoted them, yet 

St. Auguſtine declares his Diſſatisfaction of the Truth of them, in his Book , the 

City of God. Yea, he further adds “, That it is very credible, that all the Pro- *Lib-xvii 
phecies relating to Jeſus Chriſt, that are not contained in the Holy Scriptures, are * 
torged. Monſieur Du Pin preſſes this Matter upon the Conſciences of Chriſtians 

with very weighty Arguments, ſlighting the Quotations made out of the Writings of 
Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, Hyſtaſpes, Lentulus, and Plate ; and the Letters ſuppoſed 

to be written by Seneca toSt. Paul. It is true, Dr. Parker and others are offended 

at the giving away of theſe Heathen Authorities from the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, as if 

they were the Guilt of the ancient Traditores in it. But the Pillar of Truth needs 

not the pitiful] Prop of a Fiction, for God hateth the Maker and Lover of a Lie: 

And we do not find any clear Maniteſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles in Holy Scrip- 

ture before that g/or:ous Epiphany, which is Annually celebrated in the Chriſtian 
Church; when a Star led the Wiſe Men of the Eaſt, to the Perſon of our Bleſ- Match. i. 
ſed Saviour, before which Time, the Gentiles are ſaid to be a People that ſat in * 
Darkneſs, and in the Shadow of Death. Which is the Point I am inſiſting on. Lake i. 


V. Tux had no Notion of any Way in which God would pardon their Offences '7 
againſt him, that could ſatisfy their Reaſon. Their natural Light could ſhew them 
their Guilt, but could not ſhew them a Remedy for it. They could not conceive a 
Way wherein Infinite Fuſtice could ſtoop to one Thought of pardoning Offences 
againſt his Infinite Majeſty. The Sacrifices of Beaſts could not in Reaſon be judg'd 
to be an Equivalent to the Execution of a Man for his Offences, in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice: Or if they had Hope that God would pardon them of his meer 
Good Nature, as the Socinians imagine; how could they at this rate retain ſuch ve- 


nerable Ideas of God's perfect Righteouſneſs and Majeſty as are neceſſary to over- 
awe Men into a Fear of Sinning againſt Him? 


VI. The Sanctification of a Sinner by the Holy Spirit of God, which is the only 
way of attaining it, was a Thing foreign to their Notions by Natural Light. The 
Spiritual New-Birth of a Perion advanced in Years, was a Paradox to Fews and 
Gentiles. Nicodemus, a Maſter of the Feuiſh Learning, and one of the Sanhedrim, 
cries out, How can theſe Things be? And ſome of the Heathens, who were Maſters 
too in their way, forbad Men to pray to their Gods to make them Good; which was, 

they ſaid, a lazy and hypocritical Sort of Cant; but that they ought to make them- 
ſelves Good. Juvenal allows Men to pray for Health and Plenty, but is very ſa- 
tyrical on ſuch as pray'd for Amendment of Life, for that they ought to do it 
themſelves. But what Hope could a vicious Perſon have of this, when their Rules 
for the Mortification of any Luft or Paſſion were utterly inſufficient for that purpoſe. 

THE y rather diverted or palliated the carnal Diſtemper, than crucified the 
Fleſh with its Afections and Luſts, Their Catharticks were ſuperficial, and never 
came to the Root of the Malady ; which is indeed only to be laid in Regenc- 
ration, by the Spirit of God, and the Divine Gift of a new Heart. 


VII. Tur Heathens had not any perfect Scheme of moral Rules for Piety and good 
Manners, and thoſe they had, were not carried up to a due Pitch of Virtue by the 
Principles of Love, Truſt and Obedience to God. They never taught it to be a gene- 
ral Duty to love Enemies, and to deal æindly by ſuch as did them Wrong. They allowed 
Polygamy, and nouriſh'd Pride and Vain-Glory as proper Incentives to Virtue and 
great Actions; the Subduing of which is the firſt Leſſon in true Virtue and Religion. 

Vo I. II. ' _OQo0000 . Whoſoever 
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Woodward * WWhoſoever will come after me, let him deny himſelf, and take up his Croſs daily 


Serm. II. 


AND then as to the interior Acts of the Soul; the Adultery of the Eye, the Mur. 


Lake ix. der of the Heart, and ſuch Enormities as were unſeen by Men, they were little re. 


23. 


Iſa. liv. 13. 


garded. As Pirrho, that Adept in Stoiciſin, is ſaid to have replicd to his Siſter, 
when ſhe reproached him for being in Paſſion ; It is not worth my while, ſaid he, 
to keep up to my Principles in the Preſence of ſo mean a Per ſon. 

VIII. LAST L, they had no Certainty of the Eternal Rewards and Pun;/h. 
ments of a future State. They had indeed general Notions of a future Life: P/. 
wrote for it, but in a very uncertain Manner; and Socrates died with ſome Ex- 

Ration of it, but with great Doubts. For in this very Socrates, who was evi— 
. one of the wiſeſt and beſt of the Heathens, we find what Ob/cur:ty and 
Doubts lay on his Mind, as to this very Point. He confeſs d his Uncertainty of the 
Matter to his Friends, the Night before his Execution ; and his great Comfort was, 
that if there were no Life to come, he could not be miſerable after Death ; but 
if there was, that he ſhould enjoy the Society of Palamedes and Ajak, and other 
excellent Men, he had known or read of, We alſo ſee with what Doubtfulneſs 
Cicero, Seneca, and the beſt Heathen Writers, treat of this Subject. 

Now, the Doctrine of the Eternal Rewards and Puniſhments of the other World 
being the chief Support of Virtue, and the ſtrongeſt Barrier againſt Vice, the Hea- 
thens wanting this, were very unhappy in this Reſpect, and in the other Points 
before-mentioned, for they nearly concern the Peace and Bliſs of all Men, 

No w ſince all theſe Eight Particulars are either the neceſſary Means or Me- 
thod of our Salvation; and ſince none of theſe can be duly known by our Natural 
Light ; we may hence undoubted]y infer, that no mere humane Learning can 
be ſufficient to make us good and happy. | "EY 

Bu r on the other Hand; Liſe and Immortality are brought to light by the 
Goſpel, with all the neceſſary Directions to attain it: And not only ſo, but we find 
there ſuch ſupernatural Aſſiſtance as enables Men to perform what they are there 
taught to be their Duty; which is the Second Prerogat:ve of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, in which I am conſtrained to be very brief. 


IT. Ty x Chriſtian Religion communicates Supernatural Aids and Succours, in 
order to the Practice of what it teaches ; by which ſuch Divine Improvements are 
made upon humane Nature as cannot be attain'd by any other Means. Thus it 
pleaſes God to ſave them that believe. 

TH Holy Goſpel comes in the Demonſtration of the Spirit and with Power: 
And the principal Grant of the Goſpel Covenant, in which it excels that of the 
Law, is that God will give his Holy Spirit to them that aſ him, to ſuccour and 
aſſiſt them in all Things neceſſary to their Spiritual Life : And that by this Divine 
Power, he will put his Laws in Mens Minds, and write them in their Hearts, 
1. e. He will fix them as Principles in the Souls of Men, and will make their 
Minds and Hearts agreeable thereto, | 

Tuis is the moſt honourable, and moſt happy Change that can be wrought 
upon humane Nature: When a Man comes to make his Daty his Delight; and to take 
Pleaſure in ſubmitting his Will to the Will of God This is effected by the Grace of 
God which bringeth Salvation, and teacheth us to deny all Ungodlineſs and World, 
Luſts, and to live righteouſly, ſoberly and godly in this preſent World. Looking for that 
bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearing of the Great God and ur Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
Which leads us to the laſt Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion above all other, vg. 

III. TA x it lays ſuch a ſolid Foundation of Comfort in all Conditions, and in 
the Approaches of Death, and thereby leads us to ſuch an honourable and comfort- 
able State, in Life and Death, as no other Ways or Rules can poſſibly bring us to. 

WHILE we keep to thoſe Directions, which we are aſſured are the Will of God 
revealed for our Salvation, as the Text affirms, we know that we are ſafe; and that 
we enjoy the Favour of the Governor of the World, who will make all Events 
work together for the Good of them that love him: Who will direct us in all our 
Doubts, comfort us in all our Tribulations, ſupply all our Wants, and, after a little 
while, will finiſh our Labours, and receive us to everlaſting Reſt. This is the no- 
ble Life, and bleſſed Death of the true Chriſtian: For ſo it is written, 7. hey ſhall all 
be taught of God, and great ſhall be the Peace of bis Children. So that whilit the 
atheiſtical Profligate, and the unbelieving Naturaliſt walk on from a dark State 
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way , wo utter Darkneſs for ever: The faithful Chriſtian paſſes on from Glory to Wordward 
Glory: From a State of Hope, which affords a Joy unſpeakable and full of Glory, gag 
according to our preſent Capacity, to a State far more capable of glorious Mani- 


feſtations and Communications from God, and from the Lamb for ever. 
LET us now apply theſe Things briefly to our Practice. 


I. Wr may, in the foregoing Particulars, ſee the infinite Bleſſings of the glori- 
ous Goſpel: and be aſſured, that it is the chief Wiſdom of Man to walk by this 
Heavenly Light, rather than by humane Imaginations, which are a Sort of Mete- 
ors of Earthly Extraction. The Entrance of God's Word giveth Light, it giveth Un- Pal. exix 
derſlanding to the Simple. So that a well-inſtructed Chriſtian may ſay, I know . 
more than the Ancients, becauſe J keep thy Precepts. We may learn more in the Pal. cxix. 
Church of Chriſt in one Sermon, than in attending many Years on the Scbools of . 
the Philoſophers : So that it would be the worſt of all Calamities to be deprived 
of the Light of the Goſpel. Thoſe poor Souls would be involved in horrible Per- 
plexity, that were to ſearch among the wrangling Philoſophers for every Step they 
were to take towards everlaſting Life. If the People oi Old cried out, I were 
better the Sun ſbould not ſhine, than that Chryſoſtome ſhould not preach: We may 
add, it were better to be deprived of common Bread, than of the Bread of Life, 
the Manna that came down from Heaven. | 


II. Wx may hence learn, that ſuch as neglect the Seaſons of the Miniſtration of 
God's holy Word and Sacraments, are Enemies to their own Souls in their chief 
Intereſts. They that chooſe to ſpend the Lord's-Day in Idleneſs or ill Company, 
rather than among the Worſhippers of God, and Hearers of his Word, will be con- 
founded at laſt, when they ſhall conſider with Regret and Anguith of Mind, that 
this was the Way whereby it pleaſed God to ſave them that believe. Then the inde- 
cent Scoffs they have cait on the Miniſters of the Goſpel, as the Greeks in the Text 
did, will fall upon themſelves, and they will own, that the Fooliſhneſs mentioned 
in the Text, did more properly belong to the De/pz/ers, than to the Preachers of 
Salvation. The Miniſters of the Goſpel are the Meſſengers of God, and the Stew- 
ards of Chriſt, and their Meſſage relates to the preſent and eternal Welfare of Men; 
and the Conſequence of reſpecting or deſpiſing their Meſſage will ſeal up the per- 
fet Happineſs or remedileſs Miſery of every One of us: So that the Miniſtry of 
ſacred Things cannot be deſpiſed till Religion and the Kingdom of God are. 

Ad it is by this Order of Men, however deſpiſed, that Religion is kept on Foot 
in the World. The Good God make every one of them Examples of all Chriſtian 
Duty to their Flocks, and c/oath his Miniſters with Righteouſneſs, and his Prieſts 
with Salvation. They are call'd Angels from their Office, as being ſent from God; 
may they ever be as like Angels as this preſent State admits, in Purity and Zeal 
for God, and in a Proneneſs to good Offices towards Men. 


III. Wx here ſee the Reaſon of the too little Efficacy and Progreſs of the bleſſed 
Goſpel: Which is that which makes one of the moſt mournful Complaints of all ſe- 
rious Chriſtians, v7z. becauſe of the general Want of true Faith. Too many want 
the Faith which is the Evidence of the Promiſes and Threats of the Goſpel, thoſe 
Things not ſeen as yet, and the ſubſtantial Eſteem of Things hoped for thereby. It is 
our extreme Unhappineſs, that we have too many Inſtances of pleading and ſcoffin 
Infidelity ; and that Rudeneſs which ſhews it is brought into the Chriſtian Aſſemblies 
for Devotion. Thefe Perſons muſt be ſaved from their Unbelief, or they cannot 
enter into God's Reſt, They dare not, for any Inducement, put their Hand into 
the Fire on their Hearth for a few Minutes, becauſe they feel the Smart of ſo doing 
but they dread not, becauſe they believe not, the Fire that never can be quenched. 

DrDd People confider every Line in their Bibles, as the Word of Him that can- 
not lie, they muſt, with the P/almift, ſtand in awe of God's Word; and be moſt 
ſeriouſly reverent when they hear it preached; for tho it be publiſhed by the Voice 
af Man, it is the Word and Will of God. | 

Bur this will not profit except it be mingled with Faith in them that hear it; 
for it pleaſeth God, ſays my Text, to /ave them (that is, them only) that believe: 
Which God grant to us all, thro' the Merit of Jeſus Chriſt his only Son, to whom 
with the Father and the eternal Spirit, be all Honour and Glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. | 
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Of the Truth of the Holy Scriptures. 


JokN vi. 68, 69. 
Lord, to whom ſhall we go? Thou haſt the Words of eternal Life: And 
we believe, and are ſure, that Thou art that Chriſt, the Son of the 
Living God. 


AVING already conſidered the Evidences of God's Being and Attri- 
butes by the Light of Nature, and the more clear and full Diſplay of 
them by the Beams of Revelation: We come now to conſider upon 
what Grounds we believe that Jeſus Chriſt is the true Meſſiah, and his 

Goſpel the Word of God. Now, bleſſed be God, we have as full Evidence of this 


as the Caſe can bear, and therefore as great as any one can in Reaſon deſire. For 


we do not embrace the Chriſtian Faith on the probability of bare Conjectures, or 
on the precarious Opinions of Men; but we have a Faith which is the Evidence 
of Things not ſeen, and the Subſtance of Things hoped for. Yea, we have a Ple- 
rophory and full Aſſurances of Hope, as St. Peter confeſſes in the Text; Lord, to 
whom ſhall we go? Thou haſt the Words of eternal Life: And we believe, and are 
ſure, that thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the Living God. | 
Wr find in the Verſes before the Text, that ſome who had profeſſed their Be- 


lief in Chriſt for ſome Time, did afterwards quit their Profeſſion, and deſert their 


Maſter, on the Account of ſome Expreſſions in his Doctrine, which they could 
not reconcile to their ws — It was the Doctrine of eating the Fleſh of Chriſt, 
and drinking his Blood, which they thought a barbarous and impracticable Thing; 
taking it in the wrong Senſe, as the Romaniſts do, that is, the literal. But our 
bleſſed Saviour kindly corrected their Miſtake, and told them that they muſt 
take theſe Words of his in a Spiritual Senſe. That he meant, they ſhould receive 
Him as the Meſiab, with as earneſt and craving a Deſire as any hungry and thirſty 
Perſon takes his Meat and Drink. But there is a Perverſeneſs in the Corruption 
of Humane Nature. Many that are once diſguſted to a Thing, are with difficul- 
ty brought to a Temper fit to receive Inſtruction, | 

IT is ſaid, From that time many of his Diſciples went back, and walked no more 
with Him. | 

Wr have {ſtill ſome Perſons, (O unhappy Caſe!) that object the ſame thing a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian Religion; namely, that it ſuits not their Reaſon, or rather in- 
deed, their Appetites; and ſo they fall into a ruinous Apoſtacy. But I would be- 
ſeech ſuch, in the Bowels of Jeſus Chriſt, to conſider theſe Words of the Text; 
Lord, whither ſhall we go? Let them, before they ſlight or quit the Chriſtian 
Faith, conſider where they can do better. We challenge all the World to produce 
any Way of Life that is in it ſelf more excellent, or has a greater Recompence of 
Reward; or that has any ground of Hope, that is more reaſonable and ſure, than 
that which is recommended by the bleed and glorious Goſpel. | 

Bur the Truth of this is what they call in queſtion, and we are as ready to 
give a Reaſon of the Hope that is in us; deſiring only one Thing, which they cannot 
well deny us, that is, that they will be ſatisfied with a 7ea/onable Progf of it. For 
we have, as the Text implies, ſuch Reaſon for our Belief, that we are ſure that Je- 
ſus Chriſt is the Son of the Living God, and that his holy Goſpel contains tbe Words 
of Eternal Life; i. e. the ſure Directions and Aids that God has given to Men in 
order to everlaſting Happineſs. : | 
4 We muſt here note, that St. Peter's Confeſſion of Chriſt, as the Son of the Liv- 
7ng God, implies his believing him to be the begotten or co-eſſential Son of the God 
of all Life, that is, God f God: Otherwiſe his Faith had not come up to xr x 
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which Chriſt affirmeth of Himſelf: For he ſaid, He had a Life in himſelf, and 2 
Power to give Life to as many as he pleaſed, And ſo he was that Eternal Life and 
Vitality by whom the b World was made, and now is the Life and Light of it: © And 


by Him all Things conſiſt. 


83 | 
Ty1s is the Account given of our Bleſſed Saviour in the Goſpel; and we now 4.5. 
come to ſhew upon what Grounds we believe this to be the Word of God, and how Col. i. 17. 


we come to be ſure that theſe are the Words of Eternal Life. 


In order to this, we muſt premiſe, that there are Three Sorts of Certainty or 
Aſſurance, according to the different Natures and Circumſtances of Things. 


I. THERE is a Phyſical or Natural Certainty, which depends upon the Evidence 
of Senſe : As that I ſee ſuch or ſuch a Colour; or that I hear ſuch or ſuch a Sound: 


Which no Body queſtions, where the Organ, the Medium and the Objet are right- 
ly diſpoſed. 


IT. THERE is a Mathematical Certainty, about which no Man in his Wits can 


raiſe Scruples: As that Twenty are more than One: And that a Man's Finger is 
leſs than his hole Body. 


III. Tur Third fort of Certainty is that we call Moral, in which the Evidence 
depends upon a due Connexion of Circumſtances and Clearneſs of Teſtimony ; and 
when theſe fully agree, the Thing will appear ſo certain and evident, as not to ad- 
mit of any reaſonable Doubt. As, that there is ſuch a City as Rome, becauſe we 
hear it affirmed by many People, that we have no reaſon to ſuſpect of Fraud, who 
aſſure us, that they have been there, and have had Commerce and Converſation in 
it. And that there was formerly ſuch an Emperor there as Julius Cæſar, (tho' it 
was before the Days of our Saviour) and that he wrote the Commentaries which paſs 
under his Name; becauſe the Hiſtorians of thoſe Times have left it upon Record, 
and no one has ever diſproved it ſince. | 

TH1s affords a Certainty, in common Senſe, ſo great, that all the World would 
think him a Fantaſticł Fellow, next to a Fool or a Mad-Man, that ſhould diſbe- 
lieve theſe Things, or ſo much as call them in queſtion. 

Now, we have far greater Evidence, that the Chri/tian Religion was founded 
by Jeſus Chri/t and his Apoſtles, and that God confirmed the ſame by miraculous 
Signs and Deeds; with many other Evidences. Inſomuch, that tho' a prejudiced, 
or a vicious, or a vain Man may raiſe needleſs Scruples about it, yet a good and w1/e 
Man may comfortably ſay ; I believe, and am ſure, that Feſus Chriſt came forth 
from God, and that the Goſpel of Chriſt is the Word of Eternal Life. | 

T'H1s is a Sort of Certaiuty that is proper to Religion: The Nature of the Thin 
depends very much upon the Truth of Matters of Fa&# (ſuch as, that there was 
ſuch a Perſon as Feſus Chriſt, celebrated for his /fr:& Life and mighty Deeds: That 
he was born in the Reign of Auguſtus Cz/ar, and crucified under that of Tiberius: 
That ſeveral of his Followers preached and wrote of Him and his Doctrine, did ma- 
ny marvellous Works in his Name, and laid down their Lives in Confirmation of 
the Truth of what they ſaid and wrote: With other things of like importance; in 
which, if the Sacred Revelation which we embrace has but common Right done 
it, we ſhall ſoon come to a juſt Evidence of the Point before us, 

In order to this, let us conſider the following Arguments. 


I. Tye Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, our adored Lord and Saviour, appears to be the 


Will of God revealed for the Salvation of Men, by the unparalleld Excellency of 
its Doctrine. | 


II. By the exact Completion of many ancient Prophecies relating to it. 


III. By the Divine Power and Goodneſs, which appeared in the Miracles that 
atteſted it. 110 


IV. By the vaſt Cloud of credible Witneſſes that have atteſted it, by all the 
Ways that any thing can be teſtified. | 1535 | 


V. By the marvellous Efficacy, Progreſs and Continuance of this Doctrine by 
Means in themſelves inſufficient to attain ſuch Ends: Which therefore demon- 
ſtrates the Aſſiſtance of a ſupernatural Power. CO 
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Hebr. vil. putting bis Law in our 


HERE is a Complication of many kinds of Evidence together, for our full Af. 
ſarance in a matter of ſuch importance. Here is both Divine and Humane Te. 
ſimony; here is both inward and outward Evidence; ſufficient to ſatisfy the moſt 

ſearching Inquiry : which we therefore recommend to every One that is capable 
of it ; for our Religion never appears with greater Advantage than when it is ſet 
in a true Light. 

I MusT here premiſe, that the Chriſtian Religion, and the Goſpel of Feſus 
Chriſt, are the ſame Thing. We embrace nothing as an Article of our Faith, 
or as neceſſary to Salvation, but what is contained in the Holy Scriptures, or evi- 
dently inferred therefrom, as our Church declares in her Sixth Article. And ac- 
cording to this, the excellent Chillingworth cries out to the Popiſh Adverſaries of 
this Truth: The Bible, the Bible is our Religion: No more, nor no leſs : Prove 
me any thing out of this Book, and I will embrace it with both my Arms: But I 
will rather loſe my Life, than yield to any Thing contrary thereunto. 

Txr1s is certainly the moſt prudent Reſolution that can be taken, if the Bible 
be indeed the Word of God, which we now come to prove. 

I. FroM the Divine Excellency of its Doctrine. This is the Foundation of all 
ſubſequent Proofs : For if the Goſpel is not Holy, Juſt and Good, and altogether 
worthy of God in the Matter of it, nothing can prove it to come from God. But 
here we have all the Evidence that the Thing will bear. We ſee Rays of Divine 
Glory darting forth in every Page of the New Teſtament, or (as Foreign Divines 
term it) the New Covenant. Our Holy Bible is abſolutely the Beſt Book in the 
World, and ſome part of it the moſt Ancient. It contains the moſt important 
Truths, the moſt ſublime Myfteries, the moſt improving Doctrines, and the moſt 
perfect Morals that ever were publiſhed to the World; together with the moſt 
ſure Prophecies, the moſt bright Examples, the moſt powerful Per/waſives, and 
the moſt Divine Aids; and withal the moſt conſtraining Motzves, the moſt hea- 
venly Conſolations, and the moſt awful Rewards and Puniſhments : It is a plen- 


tiful Magazine to ſupply all our Spiritual Wants, If we are in never ſo great 


Doubts, there is ſomething in this Book, that is able to give us Counſel ; if we 
are in any Darkneſs, here is a ſufficiency of Light; if in any Trouble, here is 
abundant Conſolation : In a word, it is a Book worthy of God, and infinitely 
advantageous to Men. | 

No Book in the World is ſo free from Error, as the Chriſtian Bible. Here 
are the pure Streams flowing from the Fountain of Eternal Truth, No Book 
tends ſo fully and effectually to the Reformation and Improvement of humane 
Nature. In the Writings of the Heathen Philoſophers, we have, as the learned 
Mornai obſerves, in one Century perhaps one Truth, and muſt wait till another 
Century for an Other : So that we have a thouſand Errors for one Truth, as Amy- 
raldus complains. And if we conſult their Poets, who were their Teachers too, 
we find, a Rhapſody of Folly and Impurity, not to be endured. But in our Bi- 
ble we find every where very excellent Doctrines relating to God and Ourſelves, 
which cannot be diſcovered by the Light of Nature ; with this great Satisfaction, 
that all the Malice in the World has not been able to find out one Untruth, or 
one unſound Doctrine in the whole. 

THERE are two Things, which clearly demonſtrate the Divinity of the Goſpel 
from the more intrinſic Excellency, and unparallel'd Worth of the Doctrine itſelf. 

Tx firſt is, in that it directly and connaturally improves and perfects the Mo- 
ral Law,which is founded in the Nature of Man correſponding with the Nature of 
God. For ſince this Law was firſt written by the Finger of God, and was greatly 
demoliſhed by Man's Apoſtacy ; there was no Hand, but that which firſt formed 
it, that could repair and reſtore it to its primitive Perfection. When the Two Ta- 
bles of this Law engraven in Stone were broken, Moſes could hew Two Tables of 
Stone like the former, but it was God alone that could write the ſame Words 
again upon them. How much more evidently muſt it be the any Work of God 
to write theſe Laws in the wicked Hearts of Men, contrary to their Luſts and 
corrupt Propenſions, and to their violent Paſſions and Prejudices : And, conſe- 
quently, none but God can make good that Article of the New Covenant, Of 

Minds, and writing them in our Hearts, And therefore 

God ſays, I will do it. | 
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WV ſee in the Goſpel, particularly in our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, what Fodward 
vaſt Advances and Improvements are made upon the Moral Law by Jeſus Chriſt, — 2 
For there the Moral Duty of acknowledging the true God, laid down in the Firſt 
Commandment, is exalted to the Pitch of /oving God with all our Heart, and 
Soul, and Might, and Strength. The Moral Laws relating to our Duty to Men, 
are carried up to as true a Love to them as to our ſelves. So that we muſt be ſo 
far from ſhedding his Blood, that we muſt not give him a reviling Word, or har- 
bour an 1//-Wwifh towards him; but mult in all Affairs deal by him as truly, and 
as kindly, as we would have him deal by us were we in his Caſe. 

Now, where theſe exalted Rules are ſo written in a Man's Breaſt, as to be the 
manifeſt Principles of his whole Life, after ſuch a State of Degeneracy and A 
ſtacy, as Men are fall'n into; this is without doubt as true a Demonſtration of the 
Divine Power and Goodneſs, as any thing of this nature can be. We are allſatisfied, 
where we ſee a Child endued with Reaſon, that he deſcended from Rational Pa- 
rents ; and we have, I conceive, the ſame Reaſon to conclude, that the Perſon 
that is freed from the Prevalency of Sin, and lives according to the Divine Rules 
of the Goſpel in Heart and Life, is Horn of God, being renewed by his Holy Spi- 
rit. His Divine Temper ſhews him to be a Partaker of the Divine Nature. 

THERE have been, and doubtleſs now are, ſome particular Artiſts in various 
ſorts of Works (as in Painting, Writing, and the like) who have ſo excelled 
others, that their Labours have been at firſt ſight readily diſtinguiſh'd from all 
others; inſomuch, that no other Hand could reſtore any of their Works, when 
any wiſe impair'd, to their original Beauty and Perfection. This is ſo well known 
in Painting, Sculpture, and other Arts, that it is undeniable. And by the ſame 
Reaſon, in a higher Inſtance, we may and muſt conclude, that the Repairs of 
Humane Nature by the Goſpel, being ſo exactly correſpondent with the firſt 
Lines of Morality drawn upon it by God in Man's Creation, are done by the 
ſame Hand. So then ſince none could be the Redeemer and Reſtorer of Men, 
but he that was their Creator ; and fince our Lord Jeſus Chriſt does, by his Goſ- 
pel, effectually reimpreſs the Image of God upon Men, in true Righteouſneſs and 
Holineſs ; we may ſay, by this we believe and are ſure, that he came forth from 
God, and that he only hath the Words of Eternal Life. | 

Ta E Second Evidence of the Divinity and unparallel'd Exellency of the Goſ- 
pel is, That it ſupplies us with the Revelation of thoſe /upernatural Truths which 
we extremely wanted, and which we could not have elſewhere. We have here 
an unparallel'd Method of Relief to ſuch as find themſelves under the Diſplea- 
ſure of the Almighty God; the juſt Senſe of which is a Burthen intolerable. 
We ſee with what tender Affection theſe broken Hearts and wounded Spirits are 
reliev'd in the Goſpel, wherein the weary and heavy laden are kindly invited to 
come to a tender Saviour, with a Promiſe, that they hall find Reſt. Here is the 
Antitype of the Cities of Refuge, What a Sacrifice for Sin is here made to the 
Righteous God ! We find the Writers of all Nations and all Ages have continually 
harp'd upon a Sacrifice for Sin, but could never hit on it; but here it ſhines-in its 
Brightneſs. What a Price is here paid for the Redemption of Men ſold under 
Sin and Satan! It at once amazes and ſatisfies our Souls. The Goſpel is like that 
happy Wood that Jonathan enter'd into, when he was faint and ready to die with 
Heat and Hunger ; in which he found a cool Retreat, and ſuch Plenty of Honey 
dropping from theſe Trees of Life, (as I may term them) as reviv'd his Spirits, 
and ſaved him from Death. Thus the Soul that is preſſed by the Weight, and 
purſued by the Guilt of his Sins, and is even parched with the Deſire of Happineſs, 
and grown faint by the long Expectation of Relief; coming at laſt to the Blef- 
ſed Goſpel, he finds in every Page the Leaves of the Tree of Life that are for the 
bealing theſe ſpiritual Sores. He there finds the Great and Terrible God, whoſe 
Difpleaſure had almoſt diſtracted him, fitting on a Throne of Mercy, and holding 
forth the golden Scepter to him; and, what increaſes his Conſolation, he ſees a 
merciful and acceptable Mediator ſitting at the Right Hand of the Majeſty on 
High. He there alſo finds a moſt gracious Covenant with God, ſuited to his In- 
firmities ; which promiſes Pardon to the penitent Believer in Jeſus Chriſt, for the 
fake of the perfect Righteouſneſs that was in this Saviour of Men, and of his me- 
ritorious Sufferings in their behalf. And that they may be able to live up to the 
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ſincere Holineſs required in this Covenant, they have the Grant of divine Su 
port, Succour, and Aſſiſtance by the All-ſuficient Spirit of God; who will be 
no leſs a Comforter than a Helper of all that ſincerely enter into the Bonds of this 
Covenant; and will be as a Seal upon them, by the inherent Holineſs he pro- 
duces in them, thereby con/igning them to everlaſting Happineſs, 

Tunis fills the utmoſt Cravings of an immortal Soul, and gives entire Relief to 
the wounded Spirit. That one Verſe of the Goſpel, ſurpaſſes all the humane 
Writings in the whole World; where it is written, The Spirit of the Lord i; 
upon me, becauſe he hath anointed me to preach the Goſpel to the Poor ; he hath 
ſent me to heal the Broken-hearted, to preach Deliverance to the Captives, and re- 
covering of Sight to the Blind; to ſet at Liberty them that are bruiſed, and ty 
preach the acceptable Year of the Lord. This is mentioned, as propheſied of 
our Bleſſed Saviour by the Prophet 7/aiah, and as repeated by our Lord himſelf, 
in whom they were fulfilled, as he teſtifies, This Day is this Scripture fuljillel 
in your Ears. 

Is Ax then, ſince the bleſſed Goſpel adminiſters to us ſuch ſupernatural Truths 
and Succours, as no other Book in the World ever did; and darts forth ſuch di- 
vine Beams of Light and Love, as could not proceed from any but the infinitely 
wiſe and good God; I am not more convinced that the Light of the Sun is more 
clear and excellent than that of the Moon, or of a Taper, than that the Bible 
excels all other Books, by a Glory of divine Light and matchleſs Excellency of 
Doctrine; and is therefore properly called the Book of God. 

I now paſs on to the ſecond Evidence of this. | 


II. Tu Goſpel appears to be the Word of God, by the exact Accompliſhment 
of the many ancient Propheczes relating to it. For the Teſtimony of Feſus is the 
Spirit of Prophecy. The whole Syſtem of Prophecies in the Old Teſtament, 
are punctually fulfilled in the New : what the one utters in Prediction, the other 
declares in Fact; and the two Volumes agree as exactly as a pair of Tallies ſtruck 
in the ſame Hand. The Prophecies concerning the Mefiah were ſome of them 
of about Four Thouſand Years Date before they were accompliſh'd. They began 
at the Time of Man's Apoſtacy and Expulſion from Paradiſe, after which all the 
Hope of humane Happineſs depended on the Promiſe of a Saviour, who, as a ſecond 
Adam, or general Head, ſhould repair the ſinful and miſerable Condition brought 
upon Mankind by the fir/# Adam. In order to this, God was pleaſed to promiſe 
to enable the Seed of the Woman to bruiſe the Head of the Serpent, and fo Fuſtrat 
all his Envy and Malice againſt Man's Happineſs. 

AFTER this, God was pleaſed to inſpire a long Train of Prophets, who by de- 
grees, foreſhew'd the full Deſign, Temper, and Office of the Meſſiah, the Di- 
vinity as well as the Humanity of his Nature, with all the material Circumſtances 
of his Conception, Birth, Life, Doctrine, Contempt, Abuſes, Death, Reſurrection, 
Aſcenſion, Interceſſion, and ſending the Holy Ghoſt ; with the Deportment of the 
FJeus, Gentiles, and his Diſciples towards him. Yea, the very Times of his 
Birth and Death were ſo punctually foreſhewn, that a Feuiſh Rabbi, Nechumias 
by Name, is ſaid to have declared to the whole World, Fifty Years before the Birth 
of Chriſt, that the Coming of the Meſſiabh could not be prolonged above Fifty Years, 
according to the Prediction of the Prophet Daniel. The learned Grotius quotes 
two Authorities for this, one out of the Fewiſu Talmud, under the Title Saube— 
drim; the other out of Abenada upon Daniel. At laſt the Prophet Malachr, 
who was the laſt of the Fewiſb Prophets, foretold the ſending of St. John the 
Baptiſt, as the Meſſenger that was to uſher in the Mefiah in the Spirit of Elias: 
And with this eminent Prophecy, he cloſes the Canon of the Old Teſtament. 
And with the Fulfilling of this Prophecy in the Zealous Baptiſt, the Evangeliſts 
begin the New Teſtament, and ſo paſs regularly on to the Accompliſhment ot 
all the reſt. ; | 

Now, as this could not be imagined to be the Contrivance of hu- 
mane Counſel, ſo it could not be effected by humane Power; but is plain- 
ly the Work of the Great Creator of the World, whoſe are M. iſdom and 
Might; and who has herein given Teſtimony to his Son, by bringing thoſe 
Things to paſs which be foretold by all his Prophets, which have been ſince 
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the World began; that we ſhould be redeemed from the Hands of our Enemies, Haduard 
and be Partakers of the Salvation which he hath raiſed % in the Houſe of his 2 
vant David. 

1 p by what we have ſeen fulfilled already, concerning the Events foretold 

in the New Teſtament, concerning the Deſtruction of Feruſalem, the Diſperſion 

of the Jeus, the Self-Exaltation of the Man of Sin, and the general Decay of 
Chriſtian Faith and Piety; we may be aſſured, that every Tittle of it will be 
fulfill'd in its Seaſon, whether it relates to this Life, or that to come. St. John 

ſpeaks of the Appearance of Jeſus Chriſt, the Judge of the World, as of a Thing 
already in View, as indeed to Faith it 1s, Behold he cometh with Clouds, and every Rev. i. 7: 
Eye ſhall ſee Him, even they that perſecuted Him; and ſhall weep and wail becauſe 

of Him, even ſo, Amen, Let us always remember this, and we cannot do a- 

miſs. Thus much of the ſecond Proof of the Divinity of the Bleſſed Goſpel. 

WE now come to conſider the 7h:rd Proof of it. 

III. FroM the Divine Power and Goodneſs which was manifeſted in the M;- 
racles that atteſted it. The Works that I do, ſaid our Zleſſed Saviour, they Joh, x. 25. 
bear Witneſs of me. A Miracle is a Thing done, either contrary to the Courſe 
of natural Cauſes, or above the Power of natural Agency. So that it can only 
be the Work of God's Hand; who, as he gave certain Powers to the Creatures 
he made, ſo he can ſuſpend, abridge, or extend them as He pleaſeth. It muſt 
therefore be noted, that in the working of a Miracle God himſelf doth the 
Work by his own zumediate Power. It is not a peculiar Permiſſion of ſecon- 
dary Cauſes, but an extraordinary Effect of ſupernatural Power. Wherefore, 
when the Prophet foretold the miraculous Power that would attend the Appear- 
ance of Chriſt, to verify his Miſſion ; he terms it the revealing or uncovering of 
the Arm of the Lord. To whom is the Arm of the Lord revealed? So that every 
Miracle wrought by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt did as fully declare Him to be the Meſ- 
ſiah, which was the Thing it was to atteſt, as if a Hand had viſibly pointed from 
Heaven upon him, attended with a Voice from thence too, ſaying ; This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am ell pleaſed, hear ye him. Yea, the Atteſtation by mi- 
raculous Deeds ſeems to be more unqueſtionable than ſuch a Voice from Heaven : 
For tho' our Bleſſed Saviour's Meſſiahſhip was twice thus proclaimed from Hea- 
ven, yet it is not mentioned in the Goſpel as the Motive which induc'd his Diſ- 
ciples to believe on him, ſo much as the Miracles they faw him do. For St. John 
relating the Miracle of our Saviour's turning Water into Wine, remarks in the 
Cloſe of it, This Beginning of Miracles did Jeſus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
fefted forth his Glory, and his Diſciples believed on him. 

Tris, faith the learned Grotius, induced thoſe judicious and learned Men, 
who liv'd near the Time of our Saviour's Miracles, to believe on him: Such as 
Sergius the Governor of Cyprus, Dioniſius the Areopagite, Policarp, Tuſtin, 
Irenæus, Athenagoras, Origen, with many others, who, living near the Time 
when theſe Things were done, could eaſily be ſatisfied of the Truth of theſe 
Reports ; and finding them unqueſtionably true, they renounced the falſe Reli- 
gions in which moſt of them had been educated, and became Worſhippers of 
Jeſus, and exhibited due Honour to him as God; tho' they could expect nothing 
in this World for ſo doing, but Reproach, Impriſonment, Loſs of Goods and of 
Life. The Reaſon of which can be only this, that they were aſſured, as N:co- 
demus (one of the Feuiſh Sanhedrim) was, that none could do the Works that 
Jeſus did, but by the Power of God; and that it is impoſſible that God ſhould 
aſfiſt an Impoſtor in a Deſign to cheat and deſtroy the whole Race of Mankind, 
by giving Teſtimony to him in ſuch a Train of unqueſtionable Miracles. 

MoREoveR, theſe Miracles were too many to be miſtaken, being wrought al- 
molt every Day by our Lord Himſelf, and by his Twelve Diſciples, and his Se- 
venty Miſſionaries. They were alſo too great to be counterfeited ; ſuch as the 
controlling the Winds and Seas, the healing the moit inveterate Diſeaſes, and 
raiſing the Dead. They were done too openly to be an Illuſion, being done be- 
fore Thouſands of Enemies and prejudic'd Perſons. In the miraculous feeding of 
Thouſands at once, it was impoſſible that there could be a Miſtake in them all: 
And ſo in the raiſing of Lazarus to Life before many malicious Fews, who ran 
_ officiouſly with the Account of it to the Sanbedrim, who would be ſure to ſearch 
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cent, that all impartial Reaſon in the World muſt ſay, This is the Religion by 
which it is the Pleaſure of God to govern and ſave them that embrace it, and to 
reject and condemn ſuch as deſpiſe it. | | 

THERE can be no room for Suſpicion that any Diabolical Power could raiſe 
a Man to Life, or give Sight to one whoſe Organs of Sight were ruined before 
he was born, and the like. There ſtood up no Jannes or Fambres to diſpute 
the Original of this mighty Power: The Devi did not ſo much as pretend to a 
Power to do the like. And we know, that if he had Power, yet he had no 
Inclination to do ſo much Good to Men. The roaring Lion has no ſuch Bowel; 
of Mercy; nor is the old Serpent ſo deſtitute of Policy, as to favour a Doctrine 
that undermines his Kingdom. Our Saviour /oo/ed thoſe whom Satan had bound, 


and exorciſed thoſe whom many Devils had poſſe/s'd : And Satan cannot be ima. 


gin'd to caſt out, and caſt down, Satan. | 
I MusT not, tho' ſomewhat ſtreighten'd in Time, paſs on without taking no- 


tice of that ſpecial Miracle which our Saviour made the deciſive One, which was 
the raiſing of his own Body on the third Day after his Death. We find, that as 
our Lord laid a great Streſs upon this Sign, as the Anti-type of the Prophet Jonas, 
ſo the Jews remember'd it, and took all poſſible Care to ſeal the Sepulchre, and 
to ſet a good Guard of Soldiers to ſecure it. They were the more intent on this 
Iflue, becauſe our Lord had ſaid ſeveral times that he had Power to raiſe up his 
own Body. I have Power, ſaid he, to lay down my Life, and I have Power ty 
take it up again: Deſtroy this Temple, (ſaid he, ſpeaking of his Body) and Iuill 
raiſe it up on the Third Day. The Jews therefore took particular Care to get 
this Point cleared, being reſolved to ſee whether this dead Man could raiſe himſelf, 
as evidently as he did Lazarus. And when, in the Conſequence, this verily came 
to paſs, with what a pitiful Lie did they ſham it off ? Truly, they bring the Sol- 
diers to accuſe themſelves of failing in their Watch, and allow them to be good 
Evidences of what was done when they were aſleep, by their own Confeſſion, 
The greateſt Abſurdities that could be imagined. 

I T is matter of Grief to ſee, that the modern Pretenders to Prophecy and to 
Miracles, have publickly traduc'd this deciſive Sign of our Bleſſed Saviour's Meſ- 
ſiahſhip, to countenance (O horrible!) the Failure of the Miracles, they promiſed 
as deciſive Signs of their divine Inſpiration ; one of which was, the raiſing of the 
dead Body of Mr. Emm's, that had lain many Weeks in the Grave. This fail'd ; 
and to make ſome Apology, they betake themſelves to what I cannot but account 
a horrible Pitch of Impiety ; namely, to ſay that our Saviour's Reſurrection was 
not literally fulfilled ; becauſe he ſays, As Jonas was three Days and three Nights 
in the Whale's Belly, ſo ſhall the Son of Man be three Days and three Nights in 
the Heart of the Earth. Now they plead that our Saviour was not in his Grave 
any Part of the third Night, and therefore did not exactly keep to the Time pre- 
fixed. Which is plainly to make Sport for Infidels, and to ſay, that He, who is 
the Truth it ſelf, did not ſpeak truly. But let God be true, and every one that 
contradiets Him, a Liar. The Vindication is very eaſy and very clear, which 


is this. 


THE true Senſe of any common Expreſſion, is that which it bears in common 
Eſtimation. Now in all common Eſtimates, any Part of the Twenty-four Hours 
which make the natural Day, paſſes in Account for the Whole of the Day. It 
is ſaid, And the Evening and the Morning were the fir ſt Day. Hence the Hebrews 
call'd the natural Day an Even-Morn, and the Greeks Nuxfipeegy which im- 
plies the daily Circuit of the Sun from one Point till it comes to the ſame Point 
again, including the Time it is beneath the Horizon, which makes the Night, 
as well as the Time it is above the Horizon, which makes the Day : Now any 
Time of this natural Day juſtly paſſes in the Number of Days for the whole 
Day and Night. For Inſtance, the Child that was born at Eleven of the Clock 
laſt Night, will be as truly regiſter'd two Days old this Day, as the Child that 
was born Twenty-two Hours before. And the Man that died yeſterday Morn- 
ing, died Yeſterday, as truly as he that died at Noon, or in the Evening, So our 
Saviour riſing early on the Firſt Day of the Week, had the proper Calculation of 
the whole natural Day, which contains a Day and a Night, and aroſe truly ac- 
cording to what he foretold, | AND 
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AN p beſides, the Words of our Saviour imply nothing more than that he would #o.dward 
remain in the Grave three Days and three Nights, in the ſame Senſe that the II. 


Prophet Jonah lay in the Body of the Fiſh, which, without doubt, was no other. 
wiſe ſo, than as fulfilled in our Saviour's Reſurrection. As Jonas was, /o ſhall the 
Son of Man be. And indeed, if Jonas had remained three full Days and three 
whole Nights, that is, three full natural Days in the Belly of the Fiſh, he muſt 
have been caſt forth on the fourth Day ; and ſo muſt it have been in our Saviour's 
Reſurrection, which would have been contrary to his Prediction. It is therefore 
to be hop'd, that no Perſon will continue in the groſs Deluſions of theſe falſe Mo- 
dern Prophets, who have been ſo notoriouſly ſelf- condemn'd, and who have been 
ſo fully diſprov'd by ſo many Events directly contrary to what they foretold. 
ON the contrary, the Truth of our Saviour's Miracles was ſo evident, that 
neither Celſus nor Fulian, thoſe early and prying Enemies of Chriſtianity, could 
diſprove them; but did both of them grant, that divers Prodigies were wrought 
by him: And the Tews, in their Talmud, do openly confeſs the fame. Had there 
indeed been any queſtion of thoſe Matters, St. Peter durſt not have made that 


Appeal to them which he did, Je Men of Ijrael, hear theſe Words; Feſus of At's ii. 22. 


Nazareth, a Man approved of God among you, by Miracles, Wonders and Signs, 
which God did by Him in the midit of you, as ye your ſelves alſo know Him 
hath God raiſed up, having looſed the Pains of Death : becauſe it was not poſſible 
that he ſhould be holden of it, The Apoſtle here appeals to the very Crucifers 
of our Lord, concerning what themſelves knew of his Miracles wrought amon 
them, particularly of his glorious Reſurrection; alledging the Impoſibility of 
his remaining under the Power of Death. And theſe plain and pathetick Re- 
monſtrances of the Apoſtle's became effectual, through the Grace of God, to 
the Converſion of Thouſands of Souls to Chriſt that ſame Day. 


IV. Tur Goſpel is verified by a vaſt Cloud of credible Witneſſes, who have 
atteſted it by all the Ways that any Thing can be teſtified. Thouſands and Ten 
Thouſands of the moſt ſober and upright Perſons that ever lived, and who held 
it to be a damnable Sin to tell a Lie, have by Word and Writing declared the 
Things which Jeſus did and taught. They aſſured their Children, whoſe Salva- 
tion they tender'd as they did their own, that theſe were the Words of Eternal 
Life, And they perſiſted in the ſame Confeſſion to their Enemies, though they 
were not only buffetted and impriſon'd, but put on red-hot Grid-irons, and into 
elowing Iron Chairs, and torn to pieces with wild Beaſts for ſo doing: Not one 
of them ever diſcovering any Combination to ſet forth a falſe Report to the World. 
For what a Madneſs had it been in them, to ſuffer all manner of Torments and 
Death in this World, for the ſake of a Lie, for which they could expect nothing 
but Damnation in the World to come ? 

MoREoveR, they inſtituted Anniverſary Solemnities upon the Days on which 
the principal Points of their Religion depended ; as the Days of the Birth, Death, 
Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of their Lord and Maſter ; and his ſending down the 
Miraculous Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt : Of which Facts, had not they themſelves 
and others had the fulleſt Aſſurance, they never durſt to have attempted the An- 
niverſary Commemoration of them. Finſt, becauſe they durft not praiſe God 
for what they knew to be falſe; nor to compaſs him about with Lies, which they 
knew he hated. Secondly, becauſe if thoſe Facts had not been fully and generally 
known, their Enemies would have laughed them to ſcorn, and would have proved 
the contrary to the World : Which I have before ſhew'd they did not, but owned 
the Truth of divers of them. | 

THESE Enemies of Chriſtianity were more ingenuons than the Modern Scep- 
ticks and Deiſts ; who rather than allow the Truth of theſe notorious Facts, deny 
the Faith of all Hiſtory, and the Kindneſs of Parents to their Children in the de- 
livering theſe Matters to them ; which is a Rudeneſs beyond parallel. Any Per- 
ſon that is about to inhabit a Houſe, acts very reaſonably in conſidering well the 
Strength of the Building, and the Firmneſs of the Foundation: But if he will 
not be ſatisfied, unleſs he may be permitted to unpin all the Timbers, and under- 
mine the whole Foundation; it appears, that he rather deſires to overturn the 
Houſe, than to inhabit it. FFT 58 41 eb TER 
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Woodward Ip Ass on therefore to the laſt Proof of the Divinity of the Goſpel of 2 


Serm. III. 
— 


Acts iii. 
22. 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt : Namely, 


V. FROM the Marvellous Efficacy, Progreſs, and Continuance of this Do. 
ctrine, by means in themſelves utterly inſufficient to attain theſe Ends ; which 
muſt demonſtrate the Aſſiſtance of a Supernatural Power. 

Tux Self-abaſing and Fleſh-crucifying Doctrine of the Goſpel prevailed like 
a Tortent over whole Nations, and over ſome of the moſt remote Corners of the 
World. And this, contrary to the then reputed Learning of the World, and the 
darling Luſts of Men, and in oppoſition to the Laws and Cuſtoms, and the yt. 
moſt Endeavours of evil Men, and evil Spirits. It proſelyted Fews and Gentiles: 
It advanced into the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, and into Cæſar's Houſhold ; and at laſt, 


after it had out-liv'd the Policy of Julian, and the Fury of Diocleſian, it got 


into the Throne; and was congratulated by general Conſent, in that famous Con- 
feſſion in Conſtantine's Time, We are all Chriſtians. 

Y x T nothing of this was carried on, either by the Power of Princes, or the 
Severity of Humane Laws ; or by the Eloquence or Sophiſtry of Humane Learn- 
ing : But contrary to all theſe, and to all the Wit and Malice of Men and Devils. 

Tre Apoſtles and Others plainly declared the Things which they had heard 
and ſeen, and left it to the Conſciences of Men to make a ſerious Judgment of 
them, as they lov'd their Souls. So that if this Thing had been of Men, it muſt 
have ſunk in a very ſhort Time; but it was of God, and ſo prevailed, and will 
continue to the Conſummation of all Things: And we hope, will ſhine in 
greater Glory before that Time, than it has hitherto done. 

So then, ſince the glorious Goſpel contains the moſt Divine Inſtructions of all 
the Books in the World: Since it nobly exalts the Glory of God, and advances 
the Dignity of humane Nature: Since the whole Train of Propheczes, which ran 
thorough the Generations of Men for many Thouſand Years before their Accom- 
pliſhment, was exactly fulfilled in it: Since it has been atteſted by the Power of 
the Almighty in ſuch numerous and rp Miracles as never were done before 
in the World; and ſince theſe Miracles were as %u and comfortable to Men, 
as they were amazing in their Sight: Since ſo many pious and virtuous Perſons 
have aſſured their Children, that this is the only Way of Salvation, and have ſut- 
fer'd the worſt of Deaths, rather than deny this before their Enemies: Since the 
bleſſed Goſpel pierces and changes the Hearts of ſinful Men, and makes them 
New Creatures, rendering them as like God as Men can be made on Earth, with 
the bleſſed Aſſurances of an Eternal Viſion and Enjoyment of God in Heaven: 
All theſe Things duly conſidered, aftord us undeniable Evidence of the Divinity 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and of his Holy Goſpel. So that the Dez argues very 
vainly, when he ſays; The Chriſtian Religion is not ſo certain as the Light 
of Nature; and therefore Men muſt in Prudence keep only to their Natural 
Light in Matters of Religion.” The Caſe is not truly ſtated : For our Natural 
Light is miſerably impaired, and needs the Aſſiſtance of Supernatural Illumination; 
even as much as the Traveller who paſſes on the Way by Star-Light, in many 
Doubts and Dangers, needs the Riſing of the Sun to enable him to go on directhy 
and chearfully in his Journey. | 

VE a, I muſt fay, there is no room left for a Chriſtian, that knows the Foun- 
dation of his Religion, to admit of one reaſonable Thought of changing it : For, 
all imaginable Evidences of God's Power, Wiſdom, and Providence, have ſo fully 
appear'd in the Inſtitution, Progreſs and Defence of the Chriſtian Religion ; that 
to ſay, all theſe are Impoſtures, is the ſame as to ſay, There is no God, and con- 
ſequently, no ſuch Thing as Religion. But theſe are ſuch Violations of Reaſon, 
and Outrages upon Common Senſe, that Human Nature cannot bear them. 

LE T us now therefore ſeriouſly apply the Whole. 


I. SINCE theſe Things are ſo, we muſt heartily embrace the Goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, as the Rule of our Faith and Life, as we hope for Salvation. The/e are 
the Words of eternal Life ; and this is that Prophet, that was foretold by Me/es, 


with a Command, that we ſhould hear him in whatſoever he ſhould declare unt0 


us. Tho' ſome Things which he has revealed are great Myferies, that ſurpaſs 
our Comprehenſion, theſe, however, are to be believed with great Firmneſs ; for 
| | GS: it 
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| it was very likely that Revelations from God would be ſo; and it is a good "748 and 


gument that they were not invented by Man, becauſe they could never enter 
into the Mind of Man till revealed from above. And tho' many Commands 
of the Goſpel are contrary to our carnal Inclinations, yet we muſt apply our 
Hearts to them; for this is their Excellency, and our neceſſary Medicine, and 
the Proof of our Obedience. | | r 

We have therefore a ſhort Anſwer to make to that anti- ſcriptural Triumvirate, 
the prophane Scoffer, who idolizes his Luſts; the /e//-exalting Deiſt, who ſacrifices 
to his own Reaſon; and the deluded Enthuſiaſt, who follows vain Imaginations: To 
all theſe we briefly reply, that as we have all reaſonable Aſſurance, that our Bible 
is the Word of God, ſo we are ſure, that no Reaſon in the World can be more cleat 
than this; namely, that what God has ſaid is true, And if fo, 


II. IT muſt be the chief Intereſt of all Perſons to be religious: Which may ſerve 
to break the Force of all Temptations to Sin that can aſſault us. We have the great- 
eſt Rewards and Puniſhments laid before us that can be made to Men. The Wicked 
ſhall go into everlaſting Puniſhment, but the Righteous into Life eternal, If we be- 
lieve this, it muſt affect us. Ah! how long will it be e'er we believe the Contents 
of our Religion in good earneſt, and e' er we live as ſuch who fully believe that God 
is true, and will do as he has /azd. 

THe Epicure himſelf could not conſent to forbidden Pleaſures, were he indeed 
perſwaded that for every Hour thus ſpent, he ſhould ſuffer the Torment of a Thou- 
ſand Years: Nor would he decline any Service to God, were he ſure, that every 
Hour thus employ'd would be rewarded with the Happineſs of a Thouſand Years. 
How much more, were he /ure, that the Rewards and Puniſhments of what we do 
in this mortal State would be everlaſting. A Duration which Millions of Ages can- 
not diminiſh. And therefore, 


Laſtly, The Goſpel directs us to the moſt honourable and comfortable Life that 
Man can live on Earth, fince the Loſs of Paradiſe; for it comes from God to reſtore 
the Happineſs of Man that was loſt there. We are by our Corruption alienated 
from the Life of God; but we are by Chriſtian Regeneration reſtor'd to the Hope of 
it, and ſet into a Way to regain it. Jeſus Chriſt has brought Lyfe and Immortality 
to Light by the Goſpel, where we may take a daily View of it, and rejoice in our 
reverſional Intereſt in it, with a Joy unſpeakable and full of Glory. 

Ir we are of Chriſt's Fold, God is with us, the Devil is chain'd, the Soul is made 
bright and glorious, and we have this Cordial continually in our Boſoms, That our 
Hope is ſure, and the End happy. | 

Wr have the Word of eternal Life in our Hearts, yea, Jeſus himſelf dwells 
there, and Chriſt in us is the Hope of Glory; for we cannot be caſt into Hell with 
the King of Heaven in our Breaſts. 

So that while our Integrity is clear, nothing can reaſonably make us ſad, The 
Shortneſs of the preſent Life is a comfortable Conſideration ; Afffictions are then on 
our Side, and Death is the Gate to eternal Life. 

Wr may daily celebrate the Triumphs of the Fleſh crucified, the World con- 
quer'd, and the Devil put under our Feet. And er long the happy Hour will 
come, when we ſhall die, and then we ſhall caſt off theſe frail Bodies, and put away 
all Pain, Weakneſs, and Corruption with them. | | 
O GLoR1OUsS State! No ſenſual Epicuriſm can come near it; and nothing but 


the Paradiſe above can excel it; where they that formerly had the Prom/e, have 
now the Poſſeſſion of Eternal Life. | 


Wulch God grant to us all, thro' the Merit of his Son our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; 


to whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, be all Praiſe and Glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 8 
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SER MON IV. 


The Divine Nature of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; 


JohN 1. 1. 
In the Beginning was the Word, and the Ford was with God, and the 
Word was God. 
Woodward AVING in the Three former Diſcourſes oppoſed the Anti/criptural 


Serm. IV. 


Adverſaries of the Chriſtian Religion, we come now to conſider the 


Oppoſition made to a fundamental Article of it, by ſome who own the 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures, and pretend to the Chriſtian Name : 
I mean the Arians and Socinians, who deny the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt the Son 
of God, contrary to his own Aſſertion, and to the Faith of his univerſal Church, 
Tur Doctrine of God manifeſt in the Fleſh, and, as St. Fohn ſays, made Fleſh, 
is the greateſt Honour as well as Advantage of Mankind : It is the only Ground 
of Comfort to us in this Life, and of ſolid Hope concerning the Life to come. 
So that we have infinite Reaſon to contend for this Foundation of our Faith, as 
it was once deliver'd to the Saints, by the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles of our Lord; 
among whom, St. Jobn, his beloved Diſciple, gives us this Account in the Text, 
That in the Beginning was the Word, and that the Word was with God, and that 
the Word was God. | 
A Socinian Writer, and indeed none of the meaneſt of them, finding this Text 
to bear hard on their Sentiments, pleads that it is not certain that by the Word in 
the Text, is meant the Lord Jeſus Chriſt; but our holy Evangeliſt can beſt ex- 
Rev. xix. plain himſelf; and he ſpeaking of Chriſt, ſays expreſly, His Name is the Word 
23. of God. 
fo OTHER of that Se& ſpeaks more boldly and prophanely, affirming that 
St. John took the Notions of this Chapter out of Plato. But this b/a/phemes the 
holy Spirit by which St. Fohn ſpake ; and it is as unreaſonable and unjuſt to ac- 
cuſe him who had renounced the Wiſdom of the World with Platoniſm, as to tax 
him of Covetouſneſs, who had parted with all his Goods and Lands for Chriſt's ſake. 
To come to the Words then, it muſt be noted, that St. John living to the one 
Hundred and firſt Year after our Saviour's Incarnation, according to Monſieur 4 
Pin's Calculation, liv'd to ſee the Hereſies of Ebion and Cerinthus ſpringing up, 
who denied the Lord that bought them; becauſe by denying his Divinity, they ac- 
counted him anable to pay the Price of their Redemption. We therefore plainly 
ſee, that this Evangeliſt wholly omitted the Account of our Saviour's Generation 
as Man, which had been ſo fully declared by the Three former Evangeliſts, and 
applied himſelf expreſly to declare the Eternal Generation of Jeſus Chriſt the Son 
of God, as the Ground-Work of his Goſpel. And we find both theſe Natures, 
the Divine and the Humane, exprelly aſſerted by St. Paul, in the Beginning of his 
Epiſtle to the Romans, where, ſpeaking of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, he ſaith, Vo 
was made of the Seed of David according to the Fleſh; and declared to be the Son 
of God with Power, according to the Spirit of Holineſs, by the Reſurrectiůon from 
Joh. x. 18. The Dead. For, ſince he roſe from the Dead by bis own Power, it muſt be granted 
that this was God. | 
Now, this being the Article that our Evangeliſt here is directed by the Spirit 
of God to teach Men: We ſee how plarnly and fully he declares it for many Yer ſes 
together : And that he might leave no room for Doubt in a Caſe of ſuch impor- 
tance, he expreſly declares the Eternity, Omnipotency, and Vitality of Jeſus Chriſt; 
neither of which can be affirmed of a Creature. Yea farther, (which is ſurely 
worth our remark) he declares each of theſe Divine Attributes rice in expreſs 


Terms in the Beginning of this Chapter. of 
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| 4 1. His Eternity is twice aſſerted. For it 1s poſitively ſaid, a In the Beginning Woud ward 
* qavas the Word. And again, o The ſame was in the Beginning with God. This de- Sr. IV, 
clares our Bleſſed Saviour's Eternity. For whoſoever had a Being when the firſt * Ver. 
created Being began, muſt be before all created Beings, and 1s therefore Eternal. Ver. 2. 
2. His Omnipotency is declared. All Things were made by Him; which one ver. 3. 
| would think were plain enough; yet it being fore-ſeen by Divine Wiſdom, that 
ſome would fall into the abſurd Notion of a Made-God, the Evangeliſt repeats the 
Aſſertion, and adds, that without him nothing was made, that was made. This bid. 
directly overthrows that vain Suggeſtion of Aris and Socinus ; for ſince nothing 
| was made but by Jeſus Chriſt ; to ſay that he himſelf is mage, is to ſay, He made 
| himſelf : And if ſo, he muſt be before himſelf, and greater than himſelf, which 
| are direct Contradictions. 
2. Tur Vitality or Self- Exiſtency of Jeſus Chriſt is alſo twice mentioned. 
In him was Life, and the Life was the Light of the World. The Life, (5 &) Ver. 
the Life that was to reſtore Life to the Race of Mankind, that was fall'n into a 
State of Sin and Death. This is more fully declared by the ſame Apoſtle. For Joh. i. 
the Life was manifeſted, and we have ſeen it, and bear Witneſs, and ſhew unto you? 
that Eternal Life which vas with the Father, and was manifeſted unto us. 
So that theſe Divine Attributes are here, I conceive, as poſitively and as ve- 
hemently affirmed of our Lord and Saviour, again and again, as if this Evangeliſt 
had faid ; Jeſus Chriſt is Eternal, Omnipotent, and Self-ſuficient, being Life it 
ſelf; I fay, He is Eternal, Omnipotent, and Life it ſelf : and therefore this Efſen- 
tial Word of God 1s God. 
A Word is the moſt clear Repreſentation and Image of the Mind : and Jeſus 
Chriſt is the Brightneſs of the Father's Glory, and the expreſs Image of his Perſon, Heb. i. 3. 
and upholdeth all things by the Word of his Power. 
THE Second Article of Religion in our Church relates to this Point of Faith, 
and 1s as follows. 
* THE Son, who is the Word of the Father, begotten from Everlaſting of the 
« Father, the very and eternal God, of one Subſtance with the Father, took Man's 
« Nature in the Womb of the Bleſſed Virgin, of her Subſtance : So that Two 
e whole and perfect Natures, that is to ſay, the Godhead and Manhood, were join- 
« ed together in one Perſon, never to be divided, whereof is one Chriſt, very 
© God, and very Man, who truly ſuffer'd, was crucified, dead and buried, to 
* reconcile his Father to us, and to be a Sacriſice, not only for Original Guilt, 
*© but alſo for actual Sins of Men.” | 
To theſe Truths, Arius and others of Old, and Lælius and Fauſtus Socinus 
of a much later Date, have made great Oppoſition. Arrius inſiſts on a Priorit 
of Time in God the Father, and on the Son's being created by the Father; 
which would prove that the Son is a finite, created Being, and conſequently un- 
able to be the Saviour of the degenerate Race of the Firſt Adam. 
Socinus and his Followers do alſo oppoſe this Article, denying that our Bleſſed 
Lord had any Exiſtence before his Conception in the Bleſſed Virgin, being in their 
Opinion a mere Man. And they a/legorize the whole Account of his Divinity in 
the Holy Scriptures, in a very harſh and unnatural manner, to make way for 
this their novel Doctrine. It is about 150 Years ago, that the firſt Socinian Book 
came abroad into the World, under the Title of that Chriſtian Verity, which it 
tended to overthrow, namely, Chriſt the Saviour. It was written by Fauſtus 
Socinus; for his Uncle Lælius publil.'d nothing, but bequeath'd by Will his Pa- 
pers to his Nephew. This firſt Book of his occaſioned ſuch a Tumult in Cracow, 
in the Kingdom of Poland, (a very unfit Way, we grant, to determine Contro- 
verſies) that he had loſt his Life in it, had not Dr. Martin Vadovite, the Cra- 
covian Profeſſor, ſuccour'd him in that Inſtant. 
THESE are the principal Adverſaries of the Truth delivered in my Text: And 
I ſhall take the moſt clear and plain Method that I can think of, to maintain and 
aſſert this Fundamental Article of the Chriſtian Religion, to wit, the Divinity of 
the Author of it, by the Four Arguments which follow, viz. | 
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I. The Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament ſpeak of the Meſiab in Terms 
and Atti ibutes ſo manifeſlly Divine, that a ſerious Mind cannot but take them 0 
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Weedeard the Senſe of our Church ; that is, as declaring him to be God, of one Subſtance 
Serm. IV. | | 
a With the Father. 


Joh viii, and foreſhewing his Incarnation ; For our Saviour himſelf ſays, that Abraham ſow 


II. TH 1s has been the Doctrine of the Catholick Church of Chriſt in all Apes, 
tho' leſs open in the ſhort Interval of the Arian Perſecution, when the Sentiments 
of the Orthodox were for a while recluſe and reſerved. | 


III. No other Notion of our Bleſſed Saviour clears the Juſtice and Honour 
of God in the Pardon of Sin. 


TV. No other Notion of our Bleſſed Lord anſwers the principal Ends of his 
Meſſiahſhip: Which were, 


1. To reſtore corrupt Men to the Image and Favour of the All- pure God. 
2. To give the higheft Glory to the infinitely wiſe and good God hereby. 


3. To lay the greateſt Obligations upon Men to ſerve God faithfully for the 
future. 


I. I BEGIN with the Teſtimony of the Holy Scriptures, concerning the Na- 
ture of the Meſſiah, the Son of God, and Saviour of degenerate Men; as pro- 
pheſied in the O/d Teſtament, and fulfilled in the New. Ihe Authority of theſe 
Oracles of God being on both ſides granted to be binding and concluſive, we can- 
not take a better Mean to end the Diſpute. 

Now here we find ſuch high Expreſſions, and ſuch Divine Attributes applied 
to Jeſus Chriſt, as would certainly lead ſerious and honeſt Minds into pernicious 
Miſtakes, were they not intended to declare his Divine Nature: And we cannot 
conceive ſo unſuitable and intolerable a Thought of the infinitely <z/e and good 
God, as that he would reveal the moſt important Doctrines, concerning the Sal- 
vation of Men, in ſuch Terms as were likely to lead thoſe Perſons into a mot per- 
nicious Snare, who take moſt heed to form their Sentiments according to the De- 
claration of his revealed Will. 

As to the Old Teſtament ; it is very obſervable, that after the Promiſe of a 
Redeemer to apoſtatized Mankind, there was all along at various Times, ſome 
Appearances of a Divine Preſence in the Jewiſh Church, either approving or 
directing that People. Of this St. Paul ſpeaks, whoſe is the Glory and the Cove- 
nants, and the Jeus called it the Shechinah. This was probably vouchſafed to 
Abel, as he made his Oblation to God: A Beam of Glory from the Clouds darted 
down on Abel, and on his Sacrifice, is thought by learned Men, to be that which 
moved his Brother Cain's Envy, and excited his cruel Wrath. For in this Man- 
ner did God teſtify his Approbation of Abraham's Sacrifice. A burning Lamp 
paſſed between the Sacrifices ; that is, a divine Glory, like the Flame of a Lamp. 
The Anſwer of God by Urim, on the Breſt-plate of the High Prieſt, was of 
this Nature, As was the Cloud that filled the Tabernacle ; and the Pillar of a 
Cloud which by Day, and the Pillar of Fire which by Night, directed, defended, 
and comforted the Jraelites, in their Paſſage through the Wilderneſs. Now the 
New Teſtament expreſly thews us, that ſome of theſe bright Efulgencies (which 
is a Key to open the Nature of the reſt of them) were Beams of Glory from the 
Eternal Son of God, to which St. Paul plainly directs the unbelieving Fews, when 
in the very Beginning of his Epiſtle to them, he tells them ; That God had in 
theſe laſt Days ſpoken to them by his Son: And that they might know who this 
Son of God was, he there minds them of the Shechinahs, to which their Fore- 
fathers had been long uſed, as a Diſpenſation from God, to train them up, to ex- 
pect the Appearance of his Son in a Viſible Manner. For (faith he) this Son of God 
is the Brightneſs of the Father's Glory, (the Shechinah) and the expreſs Image of 
his Perſon ; which is the very Word, that was often uſed by Philo the Learned 
Few, in his Deſcription of the Divine Logos, who frequently calls him the Image 
or perſonating Shechinah of God. 

AND as there were frequent Efulgencies of the Son of God, who is the Divine 
Brightneſs (as the Apoſtle ſays) ſo there were many Appearances of the ſame Di- 
vine Perſon in human Shape; for as Solomon ſays, His Delight was with the Chil- 
dren of Men. 

THERE is juſt Reaſon to conclude, that One of the Angels that appeared to 
Abraham a little before the Deſtruction of Sodom, was the Son of God, prefiguring 


his 
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his Day, and was glad. Now there were only two Angels that went down to Sodom; Woodward 
the third ſtay'd behind, prone to ſave, not to deſtroy. And we find the faithful won 
Abraham praying to him to ſpare Sodom ; and he received ſeveral Gran ts from Him, » Gen.xix, 
as if he had ſeen God <face to face, &c. ſaying, if I find fifty Righteous Perſons in Gen. 
Sodom, yea, if I find forty-five, or but forty ; and at laſt, if but ten, I will ſave the xvii. 23. 
Place for their Sake, Now, as none but God could make theſe Grants, to kill, and 
to ſave alive; and as this faithful Patriarch would pray to none but God; fo Abra- 
ham calls Him by the Name of Fehovah, which is a Name incommunicable to a 
Creature, for it implies the Being of all Beings ; yet is applied four times to this An- 
gel in this Paſſage: And he is called the Judge of all the Earth. FE 

T E ſame Angel of the Covenant appear d (as we mult conclude) to Abrahamout 
of Heaven, when he lifted up his Hand to offer up his Son, ſaying, Now I know that Gen. xxii, 
thou feareſt God, ſeeing thou haſt not with-held thy Son, thy only Son from me, which 
no mere Angel would or durſt apply to himſelf. | 

TH1s was He, we may well conceive, that appeared to Facob in the Form of a 
Man, with whom Jacob wreſtled all Night (laying hold on him probably as Mo/es 
did, by ſtrong Efforts of Faith and Prayer) who bleſſed Facob, and changed his Exoi. 
Name to Iſrael, and who granted him every thing he ask'd, except the revealing of *. 5- 
his Name, which was a myſterious Secret, after which Facob acknowledges with Gen. 
Thankfulneſs, that he had ſeen God face to Face, yet his Life was preſerved. | "3 aſ 

WHrEen Manoah was favour'd with the like Appearance, he had a like Anſwer, 
Wherefore aſkeſt thou after my Name, ſeeing it is ſecret? And Manoab ſaid to his judges 
Wife, we ſhall ſurely die, becauſe we have ſeen God. 3 

TH1s was He, it is conceiv'd, that appear'd to Joſhua, as Captain of the Lord's . 
Hoſt, whom Joſbuæa worſhipped with the moſt profound Proftrations, and who 
made the Ground Holy whereon he ſtood. 

Tr1s Angel is many times call'd an Angel of God in one Verſe, and God in ano- Exod. iii. 
ther. And both the ancient Hebrew Paraphraſts, and the ancient Chriſtian Fathers 2—4. 
did conceive, that theſe Appearances were the Præludia Meſiæ, the Prefigurations 
or Preludes of the Incarnation of the Son of God. Philo ſpeaks of this Divine Lo- 
gos, both in his Book of Dreams, and in that of the Confuſion of Tongues : which is 


the very Term of my Text, x 9z@« % Avyos, and God was the Logos, or, the Word 
was God. 

THe firſt Chriſtian Martyr, St. Stephen, leaves this important Point of Inſtruction 
with the Jeus, tho' his Murderers, that he might with his laſt Breath direct them 
to the Mefiah, This is He that was in the Church in the Wilderneſs, with the Angel A&s vi. 
that ſpake to him (i. e. to Moſes in Mount Sinai) and with the Fathers who received 38. 

the lively Oracles to give unto us. And to this the Old Teſtament agrees: For when 
God ſaid he would not go with them, but would ſend his Angel with them, to diſ- 
poſſeſs the Seven Nations of the Heathens, and to ſeat the Jes in it. 2. It is ſaid, 

When the People heard theſe Evil Tidings, they mourned, and no Man did put on his Exod. 
Ornaments. 4. Why were theſe evil Tydings? Here is no Alteration of any out- Yu" + 
ward Grant, the Angel of God was to go with them, and to give them the Land flow- - * 

ing with Milk and Honey, But the grand Point was, That an Angel, and not the Son 

of God, was to go with them. Inſomuch, that Mo/es declares expreſly, F thy Pre- Ver. 15. 
ſence go not with me, carry us not up hence: Which was the ſpecial Favour they had 
enjoyed before this their Sin of Baal Peor, as St. Stephen affirms in the Words be- 

fore cited. 

So alſo, as to our Saviour's giving the Law on Mount Sinai, The Lord Feſus is Exod. xx. 
affirmed to be with the Angels that were in the Mount. The Chariots of God are Pal.bxvitl. 
twenty Thouſand, even Thouſands of Angels, the Lord is among them as in Mount Si- 7. 18. 
nai, in the Holy Place: Thou haſt aſcended on High, Thou haſt led Captivity captive, 

Thou haſt received Gifts for Men, &c. Now, ſince it is evident, that theſe laſt Words 

are ſpoken of our Bleſſed Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and of the Gifts he ſent on Men by the 

Holy Ghoſt after his Aſcenſion; the former alſo muſt be ſpoken of him. And more- 

over, theſe very Idolaters in the Caſe of Baal/-Peor, who did eat and drink, and 

roſe up to play, are ſaid by the Apoſtle to have tempted Chriſt, i. e. to provoke Him 

with whoſe Preſence they were honoured. 
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I nave here a very large Field of Argument before me, relating to the Appear- 
ances of the Glory of the Son of God in the Old Teſtament : But I am confined to the 
narrow Limits of a Sermon; and do therefore refer ſuch as are deſirous to ſee 
further Inſtances of this kind, with the Proofs of the Divine Nature of Jeſus 
Chriſt from them, to the excellent Treatiſe of Idolatry, written by His Grace 
the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury: And to the late Account of the Reaſons 
of the Converſion of Jonab Ben Jacob Xeres from the Jewiſb to the Chriſtian 
Religion, drawn up by his own Hand. 

Leer me only add, that the Arians as well as the Orthodox of Old, aſſerted 
the Viſibility of the Son, and the Invi/ibility of the Father, tho upon different 
Reaſons, as we ſee in the Epiſtles of St. Jerome. And Biſterfeldius, in that very 
Treatiſe in which he defendeth the Natural Divinity of the Son of God againſt 
Crellius, maintains, * That the Father is 77vz/bble to the very Angels, and 
that Chriſt was the viſible Image of the Father, even in the Ages long before 
«© the Goſpel.” Biſtr. contr. Crell. l. 1. p. 298, &c. 

Lr us now conſider the Divine Names and Attributes given to the Meſſiah 
in the Old Teſtament. He is called Jehovah, as we ſaw before. He is term'd 
the Mighty God, theÞEverlaſting Father, which is verified by his being the ter- 
nal Creator of all Things. He is term'd, 4 The Man that is God's Fellow: To 
which that of the Apoſtle agrees, that ehe thought it no Robbery to be equal with 
God. He, f whoſe Goings forth were from Everlaſting. 8 Jebovab our Righteouj- 
neſs. He is called ®:mmanuel, that is i God with us: And is foretold to be born of 
a Virgin. 

IN Hh New Teſtament, Chriſt is named k Immanuel by an Angel of God when 
he was in the Virgin's Womb. He is poſitively affirmed to be God, which is 
ſpoken abſolutely, with the Attributes of Eternity, Omnipotency, and Eternal 
Vitality, as I before ſhew'd in the opening of my Text. It is ſaid, that the m FN. 
neſs of the Godhead dwells in him bodily, It is declared, That by him all Things 
were created that are in Heaven, and that are in Earth, viſible and inviſible ; 
whether they be Thrones, or Dominions, or Principalities, or Powers : All Things 
were created by Him and for Him, And He 7s before all Things, and by him all 
Things conſiſt. Theſe Words are full and expreſſive of the Divinity of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and all the Interpretations which our Adverſaries put upon them, 
that ever I have ſeen, are forced and unnatural. Moreover, the Apoſtle affirms, 
That Chriſt took not on him the Nature of Angels, but the Seed of Abraham. 
This proves that he had a Pre-exiſtence before his Incarnation, and that he was 
not of the Nature of an Angel; what could he then be that made the Choice of 
Abraham's Seed, but the All-wiſe and All-good God ? As the Apoſtle himſelf 
proves in the Second Chapter of the Hebrews, and the 24th Verſe, where he proves 
the Divinity of the Son of God by his Power to create. Now he that built all 
Things is God. If any fay, that the Father lent the Son his Omni potency in the 
Creation of the World, they then ſay, that he lent him his Godhead. Or if they 
ſay, that God wrought by him as by an Inftrument ; they thus make Him only 
a Tool, as any Thing elſe might have been. But then it could never be affirmed, 
that all Things were made by Him and for Him; or if they ſay, theſe Expreſſions 
of Creation, are only meant of the new State of the Goſpel in Man's Reſtoration 
to the Image and Favour of God: We reply, that this could not be effected but 
by the ſame Fountain of Life by which Man was created, even the working of 
God's mighty Power. And moreover, this is contrary to what is before-cited, 
By Him all Things were created that are in Heaven, and that are in Farth, 
viſible and inviſible, | 

I wiLL add but one Text more, tho' Multitudes might be alledg'd, which is that 
of St. John, Tam Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, ſaith the Lord, 
who is, and who was, and who is to come, the Almighty. Omni potency and Eternity 
are incommunicable Attributes of the One God, and are only applicable to the Son, 
as One in Eſſence with the Father; as himſelf ſaid, I and my Father are One, iy #ouw, 
we are One Thing, or One Subſtance. | as Ne 
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Bu i tho' we prove many incommunicable Attributes of God to be applied to our #odward 
Bleſſed Saviour, we ſhall not give Satisfaction to ſome of the Adverſaries of this great e 1 
Point, except we prove (they ſay) that the Title of the Moſt Higb, is given to the 
Son of God. I reply, it is moſt abſurd and impious for dark Mortals, Who, with 
their beſt Learning, fully know Nothing, to dictate to the infinite God, the Terms 
of his Revelation to us, where the Thing is ſufficiently declared in other Words. 

But, however, if it be granted that it was the Son of God that deſcended to divide 

the Tongues of the Builders of Babel, (as it may be proved from what is before al- 

ledg'd, and from many other Arguments) the Title of Moff High, is given to the 

Son of God by Moſes, in his Recapitulation of that memorable Patlage, hen the Deu: 
Moft High divided to the Nations their Inheritance, when he ſeparated the Sons of *** © 
Adam. Novatian proves this to be ſpoken of the Son of God, by tundry Arguments, Gy „ 
too large to be here repeated: And whereas, it is ſaid Go to, let us go down, and there Gch xi . 
confound their Language. The Apoſtle ſeems to let us into the true Knowledge of 

him that went down from Heaven for that Purpoſe; when he ſaith Now he that de- Eph. iv. 
ſcended, is the ſame alſo that aſcended up far above all Heavens. Tho' this is ſpoken 1. 

of another Aſcent and Deſcent of Chriſt, the Reaſon of it is equally valid. So that 

the Arabick Verſion, The Angels came down, muſt be interpreted (ſaith a moſt 
Reverend Author) of that part of the Shechinah, which was made up by the Atten- 

dance of Angels on the Son of God. | Dz/cour/e of Idolatry, p. 337, &c.] 

Tx1s then fully anſwers that Eluſion of the Truth of my Text, to which the 

Socinians frequently reſort; namely, that when our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is called 

God, it muſt be taken as when it is applied to Princes, (whoſe Power is a Roy 

of Divine Majeſty) and to Prophets, to whom the Word of the Lord came. For Joh.x. 35 
no Prince or Prophet was ever call'd the true God; the Almighty God; nor the Joh. v. 20. 
Everlaſting and moſt High God, as before alledg'd; nor is a creative and vital Rev. i. 8. 
Power aſcrib'd to any ſuch, as in the Chapter to which my Text belongs. It is 

true, that ſince the Fews had a ſcriptural Acceptation of the Word of God, in 

this metaphorical Senſe, they ought not to have condemn'd our Bleſſed Saviour of 
Blaſphemy, till they had known in what Senſe he called himſelf the Son of God; 

and then he would, without doubt, have witneſſed as full a Confeſſion as he did 

of his being the King and Fudge of the World before Pontius Pilate: And one 

Thing that is very material, is evident both from the Sentiments of the Jews, 

and the Words of our Saviour; namely, that the Son of God implies the ſame 

Thing with God. Thou blaſpþhemeſt, ſaid the Fews, becauſe thou ſayeſt, T am the Jot.x. 35. 
Son of God, making thy ſelf God. Our Saviour owns the Force of their Argument, 

and ſays, the Term God, is ſometimes applicable to Men of Piety and Power. J 

have ſaid, ye are Gods, but then their Mortality is immediately ſubjoin'd ; hut ye 

ſhall die like Men. But of Chriſt it is ſaid, Thy Throne, O God, is for ever and Heb. i. 9. 
ever. And it is evident that Chriſt is called the Son of God, and therefore God, 

in a higher Senſe than it was ever aſcrib'd to the Prophets, to whom the Word 

of the Lord came; for it is ſaid, God, who at ſundry times, and in divers man- 

ners ſpake in Time paſt to the Fathers by the Prophets, hath in theſe laſt Days 
ſpoken to us by his Son. This denotes a Dignity of Perſon ſuperiour to all pre- 

ceding Prophets: For He is the only begotten Son of God. And whereas, God | 
ſpake with Mofes Face to Face; this Appearance to Moſes, is ſuppoſed by St. Num. xii. 
* Auguſtine to be the Appearance of the Son of God, For no Man hath ſeen God * 
at any Time, the only begatten Son, who is in the Boſom of the Father, he hath jon i. 18. 
declared him. And we beheld his Glory, ſaith St. Fobn, the Glory as of the only Ver. 14. 
begotten of the Father, full of Grace and Truth. | 

Tre Word, as“ Tentullian obſerves, was God's Miniſter before the Law, and *DeRejer. 
under it; being the Angel of the Covenant; and then the Logos ſpake by ſome C. 
principal Angel, and afliſted the Angel, in a miraculous Motion of the Air, toy“ 
form an articulate Voice; or by an intelligible Impreſſion on the Brain of the Per- 
ſons ſpoken to, equally miraculous. But now, under the Goſpel, the Lagos in 
my Text ſpake with his own Mouth, as having aſſumed Human Nature into 
Unity of Perſon: For the Word was made Fleſb, and dwelt (or tabernacled ) 
toxlukeoty, among us. 
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3 Ir the Socinians and others would give theſe Things a free and due Conſidera- 

ton, they would forbear their Clamour ſo often expreſſed againſt the Term Per- 
ſon, eſpecially as we now conſider it, with relation to Chriſt as the ITegowny, 
the Face, or perſonating Shechinah of the Father. 

Tuꝝ v alſo who rightly diſtinguiſh betwixt Chriſt, as God's Word and Shechinab 
under the former Covenants made with Adam, Noah, and Abraham, and as the 
Mediator and the incarnate Son of God, under the Goſpel ; will the better un- 
derſtand ſuch Places of holy Scripture as ſpeak of Chriſt's Pre-exiſtence, and 
likewiſe thoſe which ſpeak of his Coming into the World in the Fulneſs of Time, 
And conſequently will be better able to ſolve the Doubts, and anſwer the Argu- 
ments made by Socinians on theſe Points. 

Ap now, I conceive, it is apparent that the holy Scriptures abound with ſuch 
Indications of the Divinity of the only begotten Son of God Feſus Chrift, that 
it cannot be thought agreeable to the infinite Goodneſs and Philanthropy of God, 
to expoſe, or rather to lead Men to ſuch a dangerous Error, as thoſe Perſons who 
give the greateſt Heed to God's Word, could not but be likely to fall into, were 
theſe Expreſſions to denote any Thing leſs than what our Church underſtands b 
them; namely, That Fe/us Chriſt is the Son of God, of the Subſtance of the 
Divine Nature, as well as the Son of Man, of the Subſtance of Human Nature, 

LE T us now conſider in what Senſe the primitive and ſucceeding Churches of 

Chriſt underſtood theſe Expreſſions : Which was the Second Evidence propoſed. 


II. Tn x Catholick Church of Chriſt hath, in all Ages, acknowledg'd the Di- 
vinity of Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God and Saviour of Men; tho' perhaps leſs 
openly in the ſhort Interval of the Arian Perſecution, by reaſon of which, the 
Sentiments of the Orthodox were at that Time more reſerved and recluſe, 

Tu Grounds of our Belief of this Article are fo copiouſly evident in the holy 
Scriptures, (as we have already ſeen in ſome meaſure) that the Generality of 
Chriſtians, who grounded their Faith on theſe divine Revelations, could not but 
aſſent to this Truth, tho' there might be here and there an unhumble Rationaliſi, 
or wild Enthufiaft, that thought otherwiſe. 

Wx are initiated into the Church of Chriſt at our Baptiſm, by the ſtanding 
Order of Chriſt himſelf, in Words that cannot be well underſtood in any Senſe 
but what implies the Doctrine of the Tri-une God. Go ye, teach (or diſciple) all 
Nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of th: 
Holy Ghojt. By this Sacrament they were ſolemnly dedicated to God their Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Sanctiſier; and waſhed with Water, to denote the efficacious 

aks xx. purifying of the Blood of Jeſus, which is called God's own Blood. In this Blood 
25 they were waſh'd in a Sacramental Senſe, as the Laver of Regeneration, and by 
the Merit of this Blood, they truſted to be ranſomed from the Power of Sin and 

the Devil, and were thenceforth denominated Chriſtians. Now to be devoted to 

Feſus Chrift and to the Holy Spirit at the ſame Time, in the ſame Words, and 

with the ſame awful Solemnity as to the Father, making this the very Conſtitution 

of our Faith, and the Condition of our Salvation, 1s a very extraordinary Bond 

| upon us to be ſtedfaſt in this Doctrine. As is alſo the Apoſtolick Bleſſing pro- 
2Cor.xii, nounced, The Grace of the Lord Feſus Chriſt, and the Love of God, and the 
4. * Communion of the Holy Ghoſt be with yeu all. Amen. This is the Apoſtle's ſolemn 
Prayer to the Three Perſons in the Holy Trinity, for the ſpec:al Bleffings of each 
particular Perſon : And what can be a greater Proof of the Divinity of each Per- 

ſon, than a formal Prayer to each of them, in Hope of a ſpecial Blefling from 

each? Thus we own, from Scriptural Authority, a Diſtinction of Perſon, but a 

ſtrict Unity of Eſſence in the Adored Godhead. When we uſe the Word Peron 

here, we are ſenſible of the Diſproportion of our common Words when applied 4 

to this Sacred Myſtery ; and do declare, that we do not uſe it here in the vulgar l 

Senſe, ſo as to denote three individual complete Beings ; or in ſhort, in any Senſe + 

that implies Tritheiſin, or denotes a Plurality of Gods; for we contend for the 

Unity of the Godhead with as true a Zeal as any of thoſe who unduly appropriate 

to themſelves the Name of Unitarians, This being the Doctrine of the Apoſtles, 
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it muſt be the Doctrine of the Primitive Church. The Learned Grotius af- Weadward 
i Im , ''. 


firms of Dionyfius the Areopagite, Policarp, Fuſtin, Irenæus, Athenagoras 
and other Succeſſors of the Apoſtles, that they exhibited due Honour to Feſus 
Chriſt as God. For as St. Cyril profeſſeth, they had Man- Worſhip in Abhor- 
rence [Truth of Ch. Rel. Book II. Se. 5. Anſ. to Falſon.] When the Pagans 
carried away the dead Body of the Martyr Policarp, (A. D. 167.) under pre- 
tence of preventing an Adoration of it by Chriſtians ; the Church of Smyrna 
reply'd in a Letter to their Friends ; Fools that they were, who did not know 
that Chriſtians worſhip no Martyr but Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he is the Son of 
God. Now this Church learn'd this Doctrine from Policarp their Biſhop, 
who was the Diſciple of St. ohn. Ignatius, who was wr ge of Antioch, 
(A. D. 70.) refuted the Hereſies of Ebion and Cerinthus, who thought Jeſus 
Chriſt a mere Man. | 

Tertullian, who flouriſh'd in the 194th Year after Chriſt, ſets himſelf to 
manifeſt the Divinity of our Lord Feſus Chriſt in his Apology for Chriſtians, 
where, in his Diſcourſe of the Chriſtian Faith, he ſays, Chriſtians do not look 
on Feſus Chriſt as a mere Man, but as God; _— he is the Word of God, 
begotten of the ſame Subſtance : That he is thus God, and the Son of God, and 
that his Father and He are One : That the Word came down into the Womb of 
the Virgin, and took Fleſh upon him, and was born God-Man, [Du Pin, p. 74. 
Vol. I. 

3 of Alexandria wrote his Exhortation to the Gentiles about the lat- 
ter End of the Second Century; in which he ſhews them, that feſus Chriſt, 
who, from all Eternity, was the Word of God, in tender Compaſſion to Men, took 
their Nature upon him, to free them from the Slavery of Demons. 

In the Time of the Arian Perſecution, Athanaſius, and Virgilius Thap- 
fitanus, confeſſed the true Faith, and by Arguments defended it : And they 
who oppoſed the Doctrine of Arius, have been called the Orthodox by the 
Churches of Chriſt throughout the World ever ſince. 

AND in the Year of our Lord 325, the Council of Nice, conſiſting, as it 
is ſaid, of 318 Biſhops, having heard Arius his Explanation and Defence of 
his Opinion, did utterly condemn it ; with an Anathema againſt ſuch as ſaid, 
That there was a Time when the Son of God was not. And tho' there were 
ſome Diſputes about the Word Conſubſtantial, they all conſented to it at laſt, 
and ſigned it, except two Perſons, vis. Secundus and Theonas, who join'd 
with Arius, and were all Three cenſured together by that Council, as De- 
pravers of the Chriſtian Doctrine. 

Now if this had not been the Doctrine generally taught before this Time in 
the Chriſtian Church, we cannot conceive that ſo many Hundred Perſons of 
the moſt eminent Piety, Learning, and Station, in thoſe early Days of Chri- 
ſtianity, could have agreed ſo unanimouſly in a Doctrine of this high and im- 

rtant Nature. Important indeed, in the moſt eminent Degree : For where 
is that Manifeſtation of the znexpreſſible Love of God, which is mentioned ver 
often in the Goſpel, to appear in the Gt, of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, if he was 
a mere Man, as others are ? And if ſo, what wonderful Love did Chriſt ſhew 
to Men by ſuffering as he did, to be exalted as He is ? So that the Glory of 
the Contrivance and Undertaking of our Redemption, which the Goſpel re- 


preſents as ſuch a Heighth and Depth of divine Love, as exceeds humane Eph. iii. 
Comprehenſion, falls at once, and with it our Chriſtian Hope and Truſt, by **: 


this Socinian Dream. Great Reaſon therefore had the Nicene Fathers to con- 
tend ſo earneſtly for the Con/ub/tantiality of the Son of God, which was no 
novel Term, tho' the Adverſaries of this glorious Truth call it ſo ; as the 
Learned Biſhop Bull has fully proved againſt Epr/copius. 

AND here, in common Chriſtian Charity, we cannot but lament, that two 
Perſons of ſuch fine Parts as Epiſcopius and Curcellæus trod ſo nigh the Steps 
of Socinus in many of his Errors, The chief Cauſes of their Halting ſeems 
to be theſe Two ; namely, 
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IV. 


Wa, xxv. . 


Joh. XV1. 
13. 


Chap. v. 
11, 


my 


I. THE1R Unwillingneſs to come to the Confeſſion of Original Corrup- 
tion, which the great Pretenders to Reaſon are not prone to acknowledge. 


II. Tn 1 Slighting the Writings of the Primitive F athers, thro' a Con- 
ceit of their own Capacity and Comprehenſion. This, as well as the former, 
was alſo the Stumbling-Block by which Fauſtus Socinus fell; for he boaſts in 
his Anſwer to Sguarcialupus, that the whole Stock of his Knowledge in Di- 
vinity was owing to no other Maſter but his Uncle Lœlius, and to his Manu- 
ſcripts and Notes. And what was the Effect of this conceited Man's ſetting up 
a Syſtem of Divinity out of his own, and his Uncle's Stock of Reaſon ? Truly, 
the ſame that often happens to other vain Free-Th:inkers, who uſually reaſon 
themſelves out of their Chriſtianity. He taught that Chriſt was a mere Man 
yet was to be worſhipp'd, with other impious Abſurdities of the like Nature. 
But what Wonder is it, that Men of great Parts fall by Pride, when Angels 
of a higher Nature, fell by it? 

Ir we conſider the Faith of the Fews as to this Article, we find that they 
were ſo well inſtructed by the Doctrine of their Prophets and Paraphraſts con- 
cerning the Divine Nature of the Meſſiah ; that when they came to own 
Chriſt as their Saviour promiſed of Old, they eaſily admitted the Doctrine of 
his Divinity. For their Prophets gave him not only the Names of Elohim 
and Edonai, but even that of Jehovah, which implies Se/f-/uffcriency, and 
the Original Being ; which cannot be aſcribed to a Creature, as we before 
hinted. Hence the Jeuiſh Talmud in Tannith (as Grotius obſerves in his 
Annotations) affirms, that in the Days of the Meſſiab, Jehovah ſhall be ſhewn 
as with a Finger; and it ſhall be ſaid, Lo! there is Fehovah ; Lo! this is 
our God ; q. d. Behold him cloath'd in Fleſb, and ſo made Viſible. 

Euſebius takes Notice, in his Book of the Preparation of the Goſpel, of an 
excellent Remark made by Philo the Few, in his Treatiſe of the Confuſion of 
Tongues : It is a Thing, ſays he, moſt becoming thoſe who join Divine Knows- 


ledge and Fellowſhip together, to defire to ſee God, as we find Moſes did. If 


this cannot be, they muſt content themſelves with the ſacred Image of God in his 
Word ; the divine Logos which he ſo often mentions : For the Word was God, 
ſays my Text. 

Bu rT if after all, any think they find too little faid upon this Article, by 
the Writers of the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity ; let them conſider, that it was 
a Doctrine daily laid before the Church in the Form of Baptiſm appointed by 
our Lord, and in many Parts of the Sacred Oracles. And there is a plain 
Reaſon, why ſuch as ſet themſelves to propagate the Goſpel, ought not, in 


Prudence, to begin with Diſcourſes of the Myſterious Points of Religion to 


thoſe they would proſelyte ; namely, becauſe they are not prepared to hear 
them. I have many Things to ſay unto you, ſaid our Bleſſed Saviour to his 
Diſciples in his laſt Diſcourſes with them, but ye cannot bear them now, And 
St. Paul complains of the ſame Incapacity in his Country-men the Hebrews, 
Of whom, (i. e. of the Heavenly Melchizedech) I have many Things to ſay, 


and hard to be utter'd, ſeeing ye are dull of Hearing. So that he tells them, 


he muſt yet feed them, as Cateciuumens, with the firſt Principles of Religion, 
like Children, who muſt be fed with Milk till they can bear ftrong Meat; 
reſerving the more abſtruſe Points of the Chriſtian Faith, till their Senſes 
were, by Exerciſe and Application, render'd capable of higher Inſtruction. 
HowEveER, every One that had St. John's Goſpel before him, had not 
only the Aſertion of the Divinity of our Bleſſed Saviour in the Words of 
my Text, but the Confeſſion of it by St. Thomas the Apoſtle to Chriſt him- 
ſelf, My Lord and my God ; with our Saviour's Approbation, and his Bleſſing 


to all ſuch as ſhould afterwards confeſs the ſame Article of Faith. Jeſus ſaid 


unto him, Thomas, becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, thou haſt believed: Bleſſed are 
they who have not ſeen me, and yet have believed. Of which bleſſed Number, 
| | | | | may 
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may we all be found, that we may be accepted of the Bleſſed Jeſus, who is Hoodward 

the Author of Eternal Salvation to them that obey him. Serm, IV. 
LET us therefore revere that Holy and Bleſſed Name of Jeſus, which EI 

ſome Miiſereants revile ; and adore the Word made Fleſh, which ſome deny: 

Let us heartily embrace him in his ſacred Ofices, and devoutly worſhip Him 

in his divine Glory: For to him every Knee ſhall byw both in Heaven and in 

Earth, and under the Earth. The Angels and Saints in Heaven and Earth 

ſhall worſhip him in zealous Affection; and wicked Men and Devils ſhall 

bow with Terror to his Sceptre : For whoſoever is aſhamed of the Son of Man, Mar. viii. 

and of his Words, in this adulterous and ſinful Generation; of him will the 35 

Son of Man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the Glory of his Father, with the 

L Angels. And in like Manner, Such as confeſs him before Men, ſhall be Lulke xii. 


conj'/'d by Him before the Angels of God; that is, they thall be owned and 8 
applauded by him in the laſt Judgment. 
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Tuus have I, tho' too defectively, gone through the Two firſt Proofs of 


the Divinity of the Son of God, our adored Lord and Saviour, I mult refer 
the T'wo other Proofs to another Opportunity. 


Now to God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, one 


Eternal and Incomprehenſible God, be all Honour and Glory aſcribed 
evermore, Amen, 
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SER MON V. 


The Divine Nature of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


Journ i. 1. 
In the Beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. 
Waduerd AVING in my laſt Diſcourſe on theſe Words, aſſerted the Divine 
Serm. V. 


Nature of Jeſus Chrift the Son of God, and Saviour of the World, 


I. FRO M thoſe incommunicable Names and Attributes of God 
which are given to Him both by the Prophets and Apoſtles. 


II. FROM the continued Conſent of the Univerſal Church of God to this 
Article of Faith; even of the Fewi/ſh Church in ſome meaſure, as well as of 

the Chriſtian. 
I now proceed as I promiſed, to a further Proof of this Fundamental Ar- 


ticle of our Faith, by two other Arguments, which tend to confirm our Be- 
lief, that the Word was God. 


III. No other Notion of our Bleſſed Redeemer clears the Juſtice and Ho- 
nour of Almighty God in the Pardon of Sin. 

Ir we trace this Matter from the Beginning, we find in the Book of God 
an Account of the firſt Tranſgreſſion and Pollution of Man, which no other 
Book or Author has, or could relate to us: Namely, that God having finiſhed 
the beautiful Frame of this viſible World, placed the firſt Man and Woman 
(then newly created) in a very commodious Part of it, which was a perfect 
Scene of true Delight and ſuitable Accomodation. So that every Thing they 
ſaw or partook of, afforded them a Lecture of the Goodneſs and Bounty of 
their Maker, and refreſhed the Senſe of their infinite Obligations to love and 

ſerve him. : | 

YET they had ſcarce taſted every Kind of God's plentiful Proviſion for 
them in this Heavenly Paradiſe, before they gave Way to the Devil's Sug- 
geſtion of ſuch an unworthy Thought of their Maker, as amazes one to think 
of ; which was, that God, notwithſtanding all theſe Demonſtrations of his 
Love and Bounty given them, was not a thorow Friend to them ; and had re- 
ſerved the Fruit of the forbidden Tree, to prevent their Exaltation to a more 
Divine State: That the Death he threaten'd, would not be executed if they 
ſinn'd; and in ſhort, that they now had found out a Being, that would be 
more free and true to them than their Creator. 

I T is very ſtrange, that ſuch black and abſurd Conceits could find Enter- 
tainment in Minds ſo clear, and Breaſts ſo pure, as theirs were. Whether it 
was, that the Evil Angel firſt climb'd the Tree in the Form. of a Serpent, 
and upon eating the forbidden Fruit, transform'd himſelf into the Appearance 
of a glorious Angel, and then uſing the Voice of Man, attributed this advan- 
tageous Change to the Virtue of the Fruit of that Tree? Or whether, as 
others think, the Eternal Logos, or Son of God, having converſed with them 
in a Viſible Shechinah of glorious Angels; this envious Demon might appear 
like one of them, and being a Liar from the Beginning, might aver to them, 
that He was of the Retinue of the Son of God, and that he ſuggeſted this in 
Friendſhip to them? Tertullian gives us this Thought in his Book de Præ- 

ſeriptione Hereticorum, (pag. 220.) where he ſays, Eve gave Attention to 


I the 


( 
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3 The Serpent as to the Son of God. And in his Book againſt the Valentinians, he a 
ſays, that the Serpent from the beginning was one that ſacrilegiouſly uſurped dem. V. 
the divine Image. | . 

HowEVER it came about, we here ſee the Proto- types and Roots of Man- 
kind fall'n from their Innocency and the Favour of God; and juſtly fallen 
under his Diſpleaſure and vindictive Juſtice : And in them the Hope of a 
happy Poſterzty entirely cut off. | 

How can the Righteous God now forbear to take Vengeance, tho' we can- 
not but conceive it to be done with ſome Sounding of his Bowels, and great 
Inclinations to Mercy? 

Tur Caſe ſeems attended with dark Conſequences both Ways. If im- 

partial Juſtice cuts off theſe two Criminals without Reſpite, there is an End of 
the Race of Mankind ; and the Devil ſcems to have defeated the Honour pro- 
poſed to come to God by their Creation. And if they are. ſuffer'd to live, 
and multiply their Offspring on the Earth : this could mend the Matter ; for 
no clean Streams can be expected to flow from a polluted Fountain. Or, if 
this whole Race be ſwept away, and new Progenitors of Mankind be created, 
the latter Production might be as likely to offend as the former, and this might 
give Occaſion for multiplied Creations, which would obſcure the Brightneſs of 
infinite Wiſdom, as if he fail'd in producing ſufficient Means to attain his End. 
On the other Hand, if there were never ſo vehement Inclinations to Mercy 
in this Caſe, how could infinite Viſdom and Truth, Righteouſneſs and Purity 
yield to it? All Acts of Mercy are not virtuous and commendable. If a 
wealthy Man beſtows his Alms on 7zd/e and vicious People, and maintains 
them in their wicked Way of Life; this is an imprudent and unvirtuous 
Liberality. And if a Prince pardons unnatural and urelenting Parracides and 
Traitors, it blemiſhes his Adminiſtration; and he cannot be reverenced as a 
righteous and wiſe Magiſtrate. | 

W x find, that a juſt Senſe of the Veneration due to the Authority of Laws 
and the Legiflature, hath put many great Men upon doing Juſtice even on 
Perſons moſt near and dear to them, when they have fallen under the Penal- 
ties of them. When the Son of Zaleuchus had forfeited both his Eyes by his 
Adultery, according to the Decree of his Father's Laws ; the Father would 
not abate of his Indignation to Vice, and his Zeal for Juſtice : But to mingle 
the Compaſſion of a Father with the Inpartiality of a Judge, he order'd one of 
his Son's Eyes to be put out, and one of his own ; which fully preſery'd the 
Honour of the Legiſlature, When King Darius found himſelt circumvented 
by the Envy and Malice of the Enemies of his beloved Daniel; and had 
ſtrove in vain, till the Evening, to find out Expedients to deliver him from 
the Penalty of the Law ; the Prince at laſt gives up his Favourite as a Prey Dan, vi. 
to the Lions, rather than ſuffer any Contempt to be put on the Sanctiůon of “. 
his Laos. 

THERE is nothing, I think, on Record that ſpeaks the Princely Spirit of 
King Saul, ſo much as the Sentence he pronounc'd on his Son Fonathan for 
his Tranſgreſſion, tho' through Ignorance, and only againſt the raſh Adjura- 
tion of his Father, in the Caſe of his eating in the midſt of the Purſuit of 
his Enemies; for, as ſoon as Jonathan was convicted hereof by the Divine 
Teſtimony, the King paſſes the Sentence of Death on his dear and dutiful Son, 

a Prince of intrepid Valour and great Accompliſhments, and who had that 
very Day obtain'd the greateſt Victory that ever the World heard of; having 
juſt then defeated and put to Flight, a vaſt Army of Philiſtines, encamp'd 
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on 
a Hill almoſt inacceſſible, with no other Forces but himſelf and his Armour- 


Bearer : Yet his Father's Honour makes him pronounce his Condemnation 
without any Appearance of relenting : And to ſhew that he had no Inten- 
tion to do otherwiſe, he binds his Words with an awful Imprecation ; God 18am xiv. 


do ſo, and more alſo, (that is, to me if I ſpare thee) for thou ſhalt ſurely die, #* 


onathan. 
1 Vo I. II. Uuuuuu B u 1 
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Wredward By T all Inſtances of wiſe and juſt Men fall infinitely fhort of the perfect 
GY; Righteouſneſs and Wiſdom of God. Shall not the Fudge of all the Earth do 
righteoufly ? Will the Sovereign of the World part with his Honour? Will 
he part with his Glory to his Enemy ? Shall the Devil appear rue in his Con- 
tradition of the Sanction of God's Law; who ſaid, ye ſhall not farely die, 
tho' ye eat of the forbidden Fruit? If Men tranſgreſs ſo heinouſly, and come 
off free, will any one fear to offend God for the future ? And will it not be 
Partiality to pardon one in mere Mercy, and to puniſh another in mere Juſtice ? 
MoRtoveR, was not the World then newly made to difplay the Glorious 
Attributes of God? And can infinite Majeſty and Perfection ſlight the chief 
End of the World's Creation, in ſome of the ff Acts of the reaſonable Part 
of it? If ſo great an Offence committed againſt the it poſitive Law given to 
Man, againſt a Law ſo equitable and eaſy to be obſerved, a Law ſo newly and fo 
ſolemnly made, ſhall be paſſed over without any Teſtimony of Divine Vengeance, 
how can Angels or Men retain j#/? and awful Notions of God ? viz. of his 
inviolable Love of Obedience, and of his inexorable Zeal for Juſtice, which 
are the ſtrongeſt Ties on reaſonable Beings to obſerve his Laws. 
VA, would not the fallen Angels have complained of a Blot in divine 
Tuftice, Purity, and Perfection, had they ſeen ſinful Men pardon'd on the 
Motions of mere Mercy, and themſelves condemn'd for ever without the leaſt 
Glympſe of it ? | 
Bor this whole Matter is fully adjuſted by the wonderful Expedient of 
the Sacrifice of the Son of God, to the great Glory of God in all his bleſſed 
Attributes, to the great Comfort of Men in all their Guilt and Infirmities, 
and to the ſtopping of the Mouths of blaſpheming Spirits in all their Envy 
and Miſery. 
SIN 8g the Eternal Son of God condeſcended to take on him the Nature 
of Man, and in it to keep the whole Law inviolably, and to offer up himſelf 
a Sacrifice of Peace-Offering, as the Lamb of God that took away the Sins of 
the World; here is a full Satisfaction to the Demands of divine Juſtice, a full 
Redreſs to the Sin and Miſery of Man, and a Diſpiay of ſuch a high Pitch 
of Fuſtice and Mercy together, as afford Matter of Speculation and Inſtruction 
Aron to the glorious Angels; which ſeems to be typified in the Cherubims looking 
1 Pet. i 2 on the Mercy-Seat, and is expreſſed, Which Things the Angels defire to 
18. oK into. 
Trex Juſtice of God is fully ſatisfied hereby, for the Love of God to his 
Law, his Zeal for his Honour, and his Indignation againſt Sin, or, in one 
Word, his Righteouſneſs is more brightly diſplay'd in the Suferings of his 
only begotten Son, as ſmitten by the Hand of his Righteous Father, than it 
could have been in the Condemnation of the whole World. This is undeniable ; 
for, a Judge that has a Cauſe brought before him, wherein his dear Relation is 
bound in Surety-ſhip for a Stranger, acts more ſeverely, tho' with equal Juſtice, 
in levying the Forfeiture on his beloved Relation, in caſe the Stranger becomes 
inſolvent, than if he had levied the Diſtreſs at firſt intended by the Bond. 
We find a Proneneſs to ſmite a Perſon that has provoked us; but to ſmite our 
moſt beloved Child, who has undertaken to make up the Difference betwixt us 
and our Adverſary this Way, is ſuch a Pain to our Bowels, as nothing, but a 
very high Indignation to the Fact of the Offender, could induce us to conſent to. 
Bu T no Inſtance can come near that of the Sufferings of the Son of God, 
as Our eyTiAvlegy, a Ranſom for us. *Ayrihere ſignifies Commutation, as ophaaues 
«Tt d, an Rye for an Eye, as Grotius obſerves. For he bore our Griefs 
ita. 8 and carried our Sorrows, He was wounded for our Tranſgreſſions, and was 
+5.* bruiſed for our Iniquities : The Chaſtiſement of our Peace was upon him, and 
by his Stripes we are healed. All we, like Sheep, have gone aftray, and the 
Cor. v. 7. Lord hath laid on him the Iniquity of us all. Chrift is our Paſſover that was 
i Joh. ii. ſacrificed for us, He is the Propitiation for our Sins; and not for ours only, 
kph, 1. 7, but for the Sins of the whole World : In whom we have Redemption through 
his Blood, the Forgiveneſs of Sins, This attoning, purifying, pleading, and 
| x redeeming, 
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on the Fewiſh Altars.; and the whole Scheme of our Salvation depends upon 3: 
the Merit of it, both in the Old and New Teſtament * And the Merit of his 2 
Sufferings wholly depends on the * N his Perſon, as the Son of God. 
Tu E Argument of Socinus againſt this, is ſo little to the matter, that it 
falls ſhort of his uſual Subtilty: For he argues, that ſince the Godbead (ac- 
cording to our Faith) did not /xffer, it could add no Merit to the Suffer- 
ings of Chriſt, tho' he ſhould be ſuppoſed to be God and Man. Which is 
the ſame as to fay, that a Man that gives a Blow to a King, deſerves no more 
Puniſhment than he that gave the like Blow to a private Man, becauſe it was 
the Man, not the King, that felt the Blow given; which ſeems abſurd at the 
firſt hearing. 9 5 IN, 
I DARE not ſay, that there was no other Way to ſave Men beſide the 
Death of the Son of God: But I may fay, this was the be and fitte/t Ex- 
pedient for it; becauſe it ſeem'd beſt to infinite Wiſdom. Owught not Chriſt Luk. xxiv. 
to ſuffer, and to enter into bis Glory? And we may be ſure, that this glorious **: 
Way of our 3 was nat the Invention of Man, becauſe only infinite 
Wiſdom could ever have found it aut. And tho' a ſhorter and a leſs painful 
and leſs ſhameful! Death of the Son of God, might have been a ſufficient At- 
tonement ; yet in ſuch Mitigations, the Indignation of God againſt Sin had 
not been ſo fully ſeen. So that, on this Account, we ſee the Righteous God 
inexorable as to any Abatement of the Sufferings of his Son, appointed for a 
Sacriice for ſinful Men, though his dear Son . for a Paſſing by of the Luk. xxii. 
Cup (if poſſible) with ſtrong Cries and dreadful Agonies. 5 
IN the Caſe of Compenſation, where a Friend offers to bring himſelf un- 
der a Penalty to exempt anather from it ; this being a Way of Payment, 
which the Perſon, to whom it is due, may accept or refuſe at his Pleaſure : 
More may be required very fairly, than a bare valuable Conſideration. So 
that it may here be ſaid, to the Glory of God, He hath received of the Lord's Ia. xl. 1 
Hand double for our Sins. And that he hath magnified bis Lau, aud made it Iſa. xlii, 
honourable, For now it muſt be ſaid, That God, infinite in Rightequſnefs *': 
and Majeſty, never diſpenced with his Law but once, and that was on ſuch a 
Conſideration, as makes it terrible to be thought on. He pardon'd $77 in- 
deed, but not without the Expence of the Blood of his only Son : Yea, and 
that Blood was not honourably or caſily ſhed, but with the utmoſt Dz/grace 
and Pain; in Mockery and many diſdainful Inſults from Men, and with 
deep Anguiſh of Soul, and Agonies of Spirit from God: That no Soul may 
henceforth ever admit a Thought of Impunity in Sin, except by bitter Repen- 
tance and an effectual Faith in this Blood of Jeſus : For there remains no fur- 
ther Sacrifice for Sin. God has no other Son to lay, this is his only begotten. 
Wo, wo, therefore, to every Sinner that flees not for Refyge to this Hope ; 
and that is not by the holy Spirit animated and united in this Jeſus, as a Mem- 
ber of his myſtical Body; for then he muſt ſuffer alone, and in his own Per- 
fon for his Sins, and he will not come out of the Hands of the Tormentors till 
he has paid the laſt Mite. O fad ! the 44% Mite of an infinite Debt! This 
can never be paid by a worthleſs, a polluted, an undone Creature ; a Creature 
that has no Ranſom to plead, no available Sacrifice to offer, and no Mediator 
to make his Peace. | 
Le x all that think of this perfect Righteouſneſs of God, tremble at it in 
any other View, but in the fweet Conjunction of it with the free Grace and 
aun Mercy of the blefſed Goſpel. For there it is that Mercy and Truth Pl. lxxxv; 
ave met together; and Righteouſneſs and Peace haue kiſſed each other. The 
Apoſtle explains this Agreement of divine Righteoufneſs and Peace, in the 
Pardon of a Sinner intereſted in the Propitiation of his Son, in Words very Rom. iii. 
remarkable: Being yuſtified freely through the Redemption that is in Feſus *5' 76. 
Chrift : Whom God hath ſet forth to be a Propitiation, through Faith in his 
Blood; to declare his Righteouſneſs for the Remiſſion of Sins that are paſt, 
through the Forbearance of God. To declare, I ſay, at this Time, his Righ- 


teouſneſs ; 
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| Weodward teouſueſt; that he might be juſt , and the Juſtiſier of him that believeth in Je- 
= ſus. The Righteouſneſs of God was never ſo gloriouſly manifeſted as in this 
ſublime Act of it on the Cro/5 of his Son: So that the Apoſtle might well re- 
at the Aſſertion, to declare, T ſay, at tbis Time, his Righteouſneſs : Even at 
that Time when he made his only begotten and dearly beloved Son to groan . 
and agonize, to bleed and die, in the utmoſt outward Shame and Contempt, 
and in the heavieſt inward Preſſure and Darkneſs, when he ſtood in the Place 
of Sinners, as a Sacrifice for their Tranſgreſſions. oF 
Lr the Socinians, who ſay, that our Bleſſed Saviour died only for an Ex- 
ample of good Behaviour to Men, tell us what it was that made him. ſo /orely 
amazed at the Proſpect of his Sufferings? Why was his righteous Soul exceed- 
ing ſorrowful, even unto Death, when the Spirits of holy Martyrs are uſually 
revived by Joy unſpeakable in their Sufferings? What cauſed his Agony and 
bloody Szweat in the Garden? and what meant that mournful Cry on the Croſs, 
My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me? We here ſee, that he taſted the 
Bitterneſs of Death for every Man: And his Soul was made an Offering for 
Sin; and the Dignity of his Perſon, as God manifeſt in the Fleſh, gave infinite 
Merit to his Sufferings; ſo that the Juſtice of God is hereby more glorified 
than if the whole Race of Mankind had underwent the Puniſhment threaten'd 
to their Sins; which was the Third Proof of the Divine Nature of the Son of 
God. ja [ 


IV. Laſtly, No other Notion of our Bleſſed Redeemer is ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the principal Ends of his Meſſia hſbip. Which were, 


I. To reſtore corrupt Men to the Image and Favour of God. 
II. To give the higheſt Glory to the infinitely Great and Good God hereby. 


III. To lay the greateſt Obligations on Men, to love and ſerve God faith- 
fully for the future. 2 | EG: na 


I. IF our Bleſſed Redeemer had been any Thing leſs than the Eternal 
Word, which was God, and was made Fleſh, he could not have been ſufficient 
to reſtore corrupt Men to the Image and Favour of the pure and holy God. 

Ir is a fundamental Truth, demonitrable from Reaſon, Experience, and 
the holy Scriptures, that Men are, by their Apoſtacy from God, cut off from 
the Source and Principle of ſpiritual Life; and are, as of themſelves, dead as 
to ſpiritual Light, Affection, and Action. The Heart of Stone perceives not 
the Evil of Sin, feels it not, complains not of it. 

Now the Son of God comes as the Spring of Divine Life, to communicate 
the Divine Nature to a dead and wretched World. To give Light to the 

John i. 4. Blind, Strength to the Lame, and Lie to the Dead. In him was Life, and 
the Life was the Light of Men. And now, he that hath the Son hath Life; 
which is the only Remedy for Men dead in Treſpaſſes and Sins; and their only 
A 1 | 

| TH1s ſpiritual Reſurrection of an abandoned Sinner to a holy Life, is ſaid to 

F be done by the ſame Power that raiſed up Feſus from the Dead. For as Chriſt 

Joh. x. 18. had Power to raz/e his own Body from the Grave, ſo had he Power to quicker 

* i ohomſoever he would. For the Law of the Spirit of Life in Chriſt Feſus ſets 

2. Men free from the Law of Sin and Death, not by ſuperſeding or overthrow- 
ing, but by quickening and ſublimating, our humane Faculties. 

IT is thro' the gracious Gifts of this moſt bountiful Mediator a/cended up on 
High, that the Work of Sanctification is advanced in all true Chriſtians, who 

Joh. i. 16. are conſecrated by his Spirit as ſo many Temples of God. For of his Fulne/s 
do they receive, Grace for Grace. And-it is through the ordinary Communi- 
cation of the Gifts of this infinite Mediator, in whom all Fulneſs dwells, that 
any Man is not as violently and incorrigibly ſet on Wickedneſs as Devils are. 

| | 7 For 
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For we ſee ſome, in whom theſe common Degrees of Grace (which are given #.od»ard 
them as Talents to be employ'd for greater Meaſures of it) are utterly worn **- V. 
off and waſted; that they are impious and miſchievous to the utmoſt Extent of 
their Capacity: And, as St. James ſpeaks, they are twice dead (even to Mora- Jute 
lity as well as Chriſtianity) pluck'd up by the Roots. Now where the Root it vr 12. 
ſelf is wither'd, it is above all humane Art and Power to revive it: There 
muſt be a new Influence of the ſame Divine Power to reftore this Sort of Life, 
as there was at firſt to give it Being, ſo that they muſt be created in Chriſt Ep. ii. 12. 
Jeſus to good Works. 

Tur Expreſſions of ſpiritual Regeneration, a new Creation, and a divine 
Reſurrection, which in Scripture deſcribe our Reſtoration to the —_— of God 
by Jeſus Chriſt, were not revealed from Heaven to amuſe or miſlead us in the 
greateſt York we have to do upon Earth; but to ſhew us at once the Depth 
and Danger of our Diſtemper, and the infinite Goodneſs and Power which on- 
ly can work a Cure upon us. The Rules of Moraliſts may poliſſ a Man, but 
they cannot quicken or renew him, any more than the poliſhing of a Marble 
Statue by the Artiſt, can make it a living Creature, 

WHETHER God was pleaſed to give any uncommon Degrees of Grace for 
his Son's Sake, to ſome ſober and honeſt Heathens, we cannot ſay; nor how 
he will deal with them in the other World: For it does not appertain to us to 


— 


judge them that are without, But one Thing we know, and it ſhould never 


be out of our Minds; namely, that except our Righteouſneſs exceeds the Righ- Matth. v. 
reouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, (yea, and that of the Heathen Moraliſts **: 
and Philoſophers too) we cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. 
I T is the matchleſs Glory of the Chriſtian Religion, and the principal End 
of Chriſt's coming in the Fleſh, that he is a common Fountain of Life to all 
that receive him in his ſaving Offices: For Him hath God exalted to be Prince A8sv. 31, 


and Saviour, to give Repentance to Iſrael, and Forgiveneſs of Sins. The Se- 


cond Adam, as a common Root to his Church, communicates that divine Eflux 

of ſpiritual Life and Power, and of L:ght and Conſolation, which was cut off 

from the Firſt Adam and his Poſterity, by their Departure from God. For 

the Son of God comes to turn Men from Darkneſs to Light, and from the Ads xxvi 
Power of Satan unto God. And as a Man in his corrupt State feels the Springs, s 
Inclinations, and Urgings of a ſinful Principle, tending to Impiety and Vice; 

ſo will the ſame Perſon, when renewed by the Sprr:t of Life in Chriit Jeſus, 

feel the Motions, Perſwaſions, and Impellings of a Divine Principle, to Righ- 
teouſneſs and Holineſs. So that we muſt be born again of Water, and of the 

Holy Ghoſt, (brought into a truly Chriſtian State by the Covenant of Baptiſm, 

and the Thing therein covenanted, that is, iritual Regeneration) or we can- Job. iii. g. 
not enter into the Kingdom of God. | 

WovuLp to God, we were well appriz'd of the deplorable Damages the 
Chriſtian Church has ſuffer'd for want of a due inſiſting on theſe Two grand 
Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, which are the Characteriſtick of it, v/z. 
the natural Depravity and Corruption of all Men, and the Neceſſity of Spiri- 
tual Regeneration thro' Jeſus Chriſt. The Holy Scriptures are very expreſs 
and clear in both theſe Aſſertions, and the whole Scheme of Man's Salvation 
in the Goſpel turns upon them; ſo that they are cardinal and fundamental 
Principles: And, to our Comfort, no Church in the World is more Orthodox 
in both of them than the Church of England, as we ſee in her Ninth Article, 
and ſeveral other, and in the whole Compoſure of our Liturgy. 

I Have been often ſurpriz'd by the Complaints of ſeveral Foreign Divines, 
who have favoured me with their Correſpondence, intimating that they have 
been inform'd, that the Church of England is tinctur'd with Socinianiſin. This 
is a Calumny perfectly groundleſs; for no Church in the World is more firmly 
fortified againſt it. Our publick Confeſſions, Articles, and Devotions, are per- 
tectly oppoſite thereunto; nor has any Church ſent forth braver Champions a- 
gainſt it, as theſe Learned Foreigners have afterwards fully owned, 
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Wudwerd teouſneſe; that be might be juſt, and the Tuftifier of bim that believeth in Je- 
2 ze 8 * The Righteouſueſ; of God was never ſo 3 manifeſted as in this 


ſublime Act of it on tHe CY of his Son: 80 that the Apoſtle might well re- 
peat the Aſſertion, to declare, T ſay, at this Time, his Righteouſneſs: Even at 
that Time when he made his only begotten and dearly beloved Son to groan 
and agoni xe, to bleed and die, in the utmoſt outward Shame and Contempt, 
and in the heavieſt in ward Preſſure and Darkneſs, when he ſtood in the Place 
of Sinners, as a Sacrifice for their Tranſgreſſions. 33 

Lr the Socinians, who ſay, that our Bleſſed Saviour died only for an Ex- 
ample of good Behaviour to Men, tell us what it was that made him ſo /orely 
amazed at the Proſpect of his Sufferings? Why was his righteous Soul exceed- 


ing ſorrowful, even unto Death, when the Spirits of holy Martyrs are uſually 


revived by Joy unſpeakable in their Sufferings? What cauſed his Agony and 


lohn i. 4. 


Eph. i. 
19, 20. 
Joh. x. 18. 
Joh v. 21. 
Rom. viii. 
8. 


Joh. i. 16. 


bloody Sweat in the Garden? and what meant that mournful Cry on the Croſs, 
My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me? We here ſee, that he taſted the 
Bitterneſs of Death for every Man: And his Soul was made an Offering for 
Sin; and the Dignity of his Perſon, as God manifeſt in the Fleſh, gave infinite 
Merit to his Sufferings; ſo that the Juſtice of God is hereby more glorified 
than if the whole Race of Mankind had underwent the Puniſhment threaten'd 
to their Sins; which was the Third Proof of the Divine Nature of the Son of 
God. - 


IV. Laſtly, No other Notion of our Bleſſed Redeemer is ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the principal Ends of his Meſſiahſbip. Which were, 


I. To reſtore corrupt Men to the Image and Favour of God. 


II. To give the higheſt Glory to the infinitely Great and Good God hereby, 


III. To lay the greateſt Obligations on Men, to love and ſerve God faith- 
fully for the fature, e | | 

I. Ir our Blefſed Redeemer had been any Thing leſs than the Eternal 
Word, which was God, and was made Fleſh, he could not have been ſufficient 
to reſtore corrupt Men to the Image and Favour of the pure and holy God. 

Ir is a fundamental Truth, demonitrable from Reaſon, Experience, and 
the holy Scriptures, that Men are, by their Apoſtacy from God, cut off from 
the Source and Principle of ſpiritual Life; and are, as of themſelves, dead as 
to ſpiritual Light, Affection, and Action. The Heart of Stone perceives not 
the Evil of Sin, feels it not, complains not of it. 

Now the Son of God comes as the Spring of Divine Life, to communicate 


the Divine Nature to a dead and wretched World. To give Light to the 


Blind, Strength to the Lame, and Lyfe to the Dead. In him was Life, and 
the Life was the Light of Men. And now, he that hath the Son hath Life; 
which is the only Remedy for Men dead in Treſpaſſes and Sins; and their only 
T2008. 7. | 1 | 

Tr1s ſpiritual Reſurrection of an abandoned Sinner to a holy Life, is ſaid to 
be done by the ſame Power that raiſed up Feſus from the Dead. For as Chriſt 
had Power to raiſe his own Body from the Grave, ſo had he Power to quicken 
whomſoever he would, For the Law of the Spirit of Life in Chriſt Feſus ſets 
Men free from the Law of Sin and Death, not by ſuperſeding or overthrow- 
ing, but by quickening and ſublimating, our humane Faculties. 


IT is thro' the gracious Gifts of this moſt bountiful Mediator a/cended up on 
High, that the Work of Sanctification is advanced in all true Chriſtians, who 
are conſecrated by his Spirit as ſo many Temples of God. For of his Fulneſs 
do they receive, Grace for Grace. And it is through the ordinary Communi- 
cation of the Gifts of this infinite Mediator, in whom all Fulneſs dwells, that 
any Man is not as violently and incorrigibly ſet on Wickedneſs as Devils 5 
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For we ſee ſome, in whom theſe common Degrees of Grace (which are given #.odard 
them as Talents to be employ'd for greater Meaſures of it) are utterly worn derm V. 
off and waſted; that they are impious and miſchievous to the utmoſt Extent of 9 
their Capacity: And, as St. James ſpeaks, they are twice dead (even to Mora- jute 
lity as well as Chriſtianity) pluck'd up by the Roots. Now where the Root it ver. 12. 
ſelf is wither'd, it is above all humane Art and Power to revive it: There 
muſt be a new Influence of the ſame Divine Power to reſtore this Sort of Life, 
as there was at firſt to give it Being, ſo that they muſt be created in Chriſt Ephiii.12. 
Jeſus to good Works. 

Tur Expreſſions of ſpiritual Regeneration, a new Creation, and a divine 
Reſurrection, which in Scripture deſcribe our Reſtoration to the 1 of God 
by Jeſus Chriſt, were not revealed from Heaven to amuſe or miſlead us in the 
greateſt York we have to do upon Earth; but to ſhew us at once the Depth 
and Danger of our Diſtemper, and the infinite Goodneſs and Power which on- 
ly can work a Cure upon us. The Rules of Moraliſts may poliſh a Man, but 
they cannot quicken or renew him, any more than the poliſhing of a Marble 
Statue by the Artiſt, can make it a living Creature. 

WHETHER God was pleafed to give any uncommon Degrees of Grace for 
his Son's Sake, to ſome ſober and honeſt Heathens, we cannot ſay; nor how 
he will deal with them in the other World: For it does not appertain to us to 
judge them that are without, But one Thing we know, and it ſhould never 
be out of our Minds; namely, that except our Righteouſneſs exceeds the Righ- Matth. v. 
teouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, (yea, and that of the Heathen Moraliſts **: 
and Philoſophers too) we cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. 

IT is the matchleſs Glory of the Chriſtian Religion, and the principal Exd 
of Chriſt's coming in the Fleſh, that he is a common Fountain of Life to all 
that receive him in his ſaving Offices: For Him hath God exalted to be a Prince A8sv. 31, 
and Saviour, to give Repentance to Iſrael, and Forgiveneſs of Sins. The Se- 
cond Adam, as a common Root to his Church, communicates that divine Efflux 
of ſpiritual Life and Power, and of Light and Conſolation, which was cut off 
from the Firſt Adam and his Poſterity, by their Departure from God. For 
the Son of God comes to turn Men from Darkneſs to Light, and from the A&s xxvi 
Power of Satan unto God, And as a Man in his corrupt State feels the Springs, 
Inclinations, and Urgings of a ſinful Principle, tending to Impiety and Vice; 
ſo will the ſame Perſon, when renewed by the Spirit of Life in Chriit Jeſus, 
feel the Motions, Per ſwaſions, and Impellings of a Divine Principle, to Righ- 
teouſneſs and Holineſs. So that we muſt be born again of Water, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt, (brought into a truly Chriſtian State by the Covenant of Baptiſm, 
and the Thing therein covenanted, that is, Sp:r:tual Regeneration) or we can- Job. iii. 5. 
not enter into the Kingdom of God. | 

WouLp to God, we were well appriz'd of the deplorable Damages the 
Chriſtian Church has ſuffer'd for want of a due inſiſting on theſe Two grand 
Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, which are the Characteriſtick of it, v/z. 
the natural Depravity and Corruption of all Men, and the Necęſſity of Sp:ri- 
tual Regeneration thro' Jeſus Chriſt, The Holy Scriptures are very expreſs 
and clear in both theſe Aſſertions, and the whole Scheme of Man's Salvation 
in the Goſpel turns upon them; ſo that they are cardinal and fundamental 
Principles: And, to our Comfort, no Church in the World is more Orthodox 
in both of them than the Church of England, as we ſee in her Ninth Article, 
and ſeveral other, and in the whole Compoſure of our Liturgy. 

I Have been often ſurpriz'd by the Complaints of ſeveral Foreign Divines, 
who have favoured me with their Correſpondence, intimating that they have 
been inform'd, that the Church of England is tinctur'd with Socinianiſin. This 
is a Calumny perfectly groundleſs; for no Church in the World is more firmly 
fortified againſt it. Our publick Confeſſions, Articles, and Devotions, are per- 
fectly oppoſite thereunto; nor has any Church ſent forth braver Champions a- 
gainſt it, as theſe Learned Foreigners have afterwards fully owned. 
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ä r 


Serm. V. 
—7— 


Prov. iii. 5. 


Wr cannot teach any other Doctrine, without a manifeſt Deviation from 
the Doctrine of our Church. Yet the vain Conceit of a Sufficiency of Wiſdom 
and Strength in our ſelves to become Good and Happy, ſeems to be a very 
pleaſing Deluſion to the natural Man. We ſee, the Deiſts profeſs it, and 
carnal Men are uſually fond of it, thro' the Pride of their Hearts. Now to 
cure this radical Diſtemper in Men, the firſt Leſſons of our divine Religion 
direct us to deny our ſelves, and to take up our Croſs daily, and follow the meek 
and lowly Feſus. And the inſpir'd wife Prince bequeath'd this Fundamental 
Maxim of Wiſdom to Poſterity, Lean not to thine own Underſtanding. He 
that truſteth in his own Heart is a Fool. 

HER therefore I cannot but ſay, that it deſerves our ſerious Remark, that 
while ſome Chriſtian Divines have, by their mere moral Diſcourſes, ſeem'd 
to bring down our divine Religion too near the Level of Heathen Morality, 
they have, by the righteous Providence of God, been P to be inſulted 
and deſpiſed by the Deiſts and Rationaliſts; to the Riſe and Progreſs of whoſe 
Errors, they themſelves gave too great Occafion and Advantage. 

Tnosk who, in theſe Days of the Goſpel, ſet themſelves to imitate the 
Writings of the great Maſters of Morality among the Heathens, will be de- 
ſpiſed by thoſe who ſee that they come not up to their Original. And thus 
the Writings of Seneca and Cicero come to be more eſteem'd by ſome, than 
ſome modern Books of Chriſtian Theology. 

AnD in Analogy to this, it ſeems a very reaſonable Conjecture, that as the 
Want of due Chriſtian Diſcipline has given Occaſion to the Prevalency of that 
Belial Spirit, which vents it ſelf in Books like that call'd, The Rights of the 
Chriſtian Church: In which the Eraſtian ſeems to level the Way for the Hob- 
bi/t, confounding the Order, that they may deſtroy the Being of the Chriſtian 
Church: So the Pelagian Conceit of the Natural Rectitude and Sufficiency of 
Man, has given too great Occaſion to Socinians and others, to deny the Divi- 
nity of our Lord and Saviour, For while People entertain a Fancy, that they 
have no Need of ſuch a Mighty Saviour, as the Scriptures repreſent, it is no 
Wonder that they do not believe in him, as the Mord made Fleſh. While 
they ſee not their want of ſuch a propitiatory Sacrifice, they care not to be- 
lieve on him as the Lamb of God that tazeth away the Sins of the World. They 
do not perceive their Want of /p:ritual Life, and therefore do not believe on 
Him as that Lrife which is the Light of the World, whilſt the broken Heart 
and the wounded Spirit thirſt for theſe Doctrines as the Waters of Life. 

Ir would be a Cure to many Diviſions and Diſorders among us, if there 
was a general Care to keep to the Articles of our Church in Points of Doctrine; 
eſpecially thoſe of Original Depravity, and Chriſtian Regeneration: And 
could we alſo attain ſuch a primitive Diſcipline as might diſtinguiſh ſuch as 
honour their Profeſſion, from ſuch as are a Scandal to it, (which was certain- 
ly the Intention of our Church in the compiling of her publick Offices) we 
ſhould obtain Favour in the Sight of God and all good Men. 

Ir the Purpoſes of the Great and Good God are to eſtabliſh us, and to 


make our Zion à Praiſe in the Earth, He will give us the Means of bring- 


Lukii.14 Angels at his Birth, Glory to God in the Higheſt. 


N ow, let every reaſonable Perſon judge, whether it be an equal Diſplay 
of divine Wiſdom, Fuſtice, and Mercy, that a Man of extraordinary Good- 


nels 


ing theſe Things to paſs, which, however difficult to attain, ſeem altogether 
neceſſary to the Honour and Subſiſtence of our divine Religion; which is, alas 
at this Day made a Reproach and a Taunt by harden'd Fews, Turks, and 
Pagans abroad, and by petulant Hereticks at home in the Want of them. 
THE Sum of this Particular is, that none but He that made Man after 


God's own Image, could reimpreſs that Image of God upon Man after 4-4 A- 


poſtacy and Depravation, which proves the Divinity of the Son of God. 


II. ANoTHER End of Chriſt's Meſſiahſhip was, to give the greateſt Glory 
to the infinitely Great and Good God hereby. For this was proclaim'd by 


I 
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neſs appear in the World to lead Men to God, as a perfect Example of a holy Woodward 
Life, and a Ag er Death, which is the Socinian Hypotheſis ; or that God, DN 
himſelf, in the Perſon of his Eternal Son, unite the Soul and Body of Man 
into a perſonal Union with the Deity, and in this Divine Perſon becomes a 
Sacrifice of infinite Merit to redeem the loſt Race of Men, and to be a Foun- 
tain of ſpiritual Liſe to them, which is the plain Goſpel Account of the Mat- 
ter? Whether of theſe two Suppoſitions, I ſay, do moſt truly anſwer the Di- 
vine Characters given of the Methah, by all the Prophets that have been ſince 
the World began? And whether of the Two doth moſt fitly accompliſh him 
to be a Mediator between God and Man ? And in which of the two Schemes 
do infinite Juſtice and infinite Mercy ſhine moſt gloriouſly together? The 
Socinians give us only a View of God's great Mercy herein, but the Apoſtles 
repreſent at the ſame Time to us, God's perfect Righteouſneſs in our Re- 


demption. For, ſince God hath redeem'd us with his own Blood, his Juftice Ads xx. 
hath nothing further to demand, and his Mercy nothing more to crave. The 28. 


| Pleas of the fri&eft Juſtice are ſati ed in Puniſhing ; and the Pleas of the 


moſt extenſive Mercy are gratfed in Pardoning. We behold on the Croſs of 
Chriſt the mol awful At }uſtice that was ever ſeen in the World, and in 
the ſame View, t':e ».cveſt Mercy. For the Juſt dies for the Unjuſt, that be 
might bring us to Gd; and this through a molt righteous Mercy, and a moſt 
merciful Juſtice. Ana therefore, 


III. Tris lays the greateſt Ob/;gations on all Men to love and ſerve God 
faithfully for the Future: Which was the liſt End of Chriſt's Mefiah/hip 
propoſed to be ſpoken to, 

NoTHING in the World ſpeaks ſuch Terror to Sinners, as the Crucifixion 
of Jeſus Chriſt : For it is here natural for the Sinner to ſay in his own Breaſt ; 
© If God ſpared not his own Son, how can I think he will ſpare me? Yea, 
if his beloved Son, who never offended him, groaned, bled, and agoniz'd 
« under the Weight of imputed Guilt, how ſhall I bear the Indignation of 
« Almighty God, who have ſo heinouſly and habitually provoked him ? ” 
On the other Hand, here is the greateſt Argument and Inducement to brin 
us to the Love and Service of God. For we may reatonably conclude, that 
our good Creator will receive us with great Delight, when we fortake our 
Sins, and turn to him, ſince he facrihced his only Son to make way for 
this very Thing. And how can we but love and ſerve ſuch an infinite Lover 
of Men ? For if when we were yet Sinners, God ſo pitied us as to give ſuch 
a Ranſom for us; who can conceive what Glories he has prepared for thoſe 
that ſhall be reconciled to him thereby? For He that ſpared not his only Son, 
but freely gave bim up for us all, how ſhall he not with him freely give us all 
Things. | 

Ti Is fixes the Conſolation of the Penitent who believes in Jeſus ; and 
fully anſwers that gracious Part of his mediatorial Office, in which he was to | 
heal the broken in Heart, and bind up the bruiſed Spirit. Luke iv. 

SUCH as converſe with Perſons convinced of the infinite Evil of Sin, have 
often heard their mournful Expreſſions, full of Deſpondency and Darkneſs on 
this Subject. Let us then here ſuppoſe a Socinian approaching to viſit and 
comfort ſuch a Perſon. The bleeding Conſcience complains of many Sins 
highly aggravated, lying on it as a Burden too heavy to be born; and per- 
haps, through Ignorance or great Darkneſs on his Spirit, has not a ſufficient 
View of the proper Way of Healing; and therefore cries out with Bitterneſs 
and Horror, How can I ſtand before the holy Lord God ? Tell me, Men and 
Brethren, what muſt I do to be ſaved ? To this the Socinian would reply, God 
is infinitely merciful ; you muſt rely on that, But how vehemently would the 
convicted Perſon retort the Argument, and ſay; I believe that God is in- 
finitely merciful ; but I am ſure, he is infinitely % too. How can he be a 

righteous God, and yet forgive ſuch a finful Wretch as I am ? How is his Ho- 
nour provided for as a Law-giver and Governour ? What ſatisfies his perfect 


Juſtice, 
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Wordward Jafce, and equally declares his Hatred of Sin, but my Eternal Sufferings ? 
Ward y Soul can be ſatisfied with nothin but what glorifies God's' Mercy in for- 

giving, without eclipſing the Glory of his Purity and FJuſtice in ſo doing. 
TRULY, I cannot conceive, how ſuch reaſonable Doubts of Conſcience 
can be ſolved by any Socinian Principles. They cry, God is plenteous in 
Mercy, but do not ſhew, how he can with Juſtice diſpence it to the Guilty. 
Bu x in the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Word made Fleſh, and our Paſſover 
ſacrificed for us; the whole Matter is perfectly adjuſted, to the infinite Glory 
of God, and the great Comfort of every penitent believing Sinner. God herein 

Rom. iii. appears perfectly Juſt, and yet the gracious Fuſtifier of them that believe. 

IM THis is alſo great Conſolation to every ſincere Chriſtian that groans under 
many Infirmities, and the Imperfection of his beſt Performances. The Son 
of God is made unto us Wiſdom, Righteouſneſs, Sancti fication, and Redemption, 
He will help the Infirmitzes of ſincere Chriſtians, and aſſiſt their ſincere En- 
deavours, and pardon their unavoidable Frailties, and plead their Cauſe in 
the laſt Day. 

Now, theſe Promiſes of divine Grace in the Scriptures, muſt not facken, 
but guicken our utmoſt Endeavours ; which is the End for which they are 
ranted. God is pleaſed to promiſe to work in us to will and to do acccording 

Phil. i. to his good Pleaſure 3 that we might hereby be encouraged to work out our 

'% '3* Salvalion; not with a preſumptive Heedleſneſs, but with Fear and Trembling. 

LET us then bleſs God with the utmoſt Fervency of Spirit, for his in- 
finite Mercy to Sinners in his only begotten Son Feſus Chriſt, and for his 
great Love in bringing us to the Knowledge of it by the Apoſtolicł Doctrine, 
which ſhines gloriouſly amongſt us. Let us beſeech God to keep us fedfaſt 

in this Faith, in the midſt of thoſe Swarms of Errors and Hereęſies that are 
permitted for our Trial, And may our Orthodox Faith be ever plentiful of 
genuine Fruits, like thoſe produced among the primitive Embracers of it ; 
that living by Faith, we may rejoice in Hope, and at laſt attain the End of 
our Faith, the Salvation of our Souls, through Jeſus Chriſt our only Media- 
tor and Redeemer ; to whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, be all 
Glory and Praiſe for Ever and Ever. Amen. 
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SER MON VI 


Canis of the Modern Infidelity. 


Romans i. Ver. 28. 


And even as they did not like to retain God in their Knowledge, God 
gave them over to a reprobate Mind, to do thoſe Things which are 


not convenient, 


nial of the Being of God, is a Thing perfectly monſtrous and abhor- 
rent to Reaſon; and that Unbelief of the Chr:/tian Revelation, is al- 
together unworthy of a ſerious and diſcerning Mind: I come now to 
inquire, whence theſe impious Abſurdities (which caſt ſuch Shame on humane 
Nature, and bring everlaſting Ruine on the Souls of Men) took their Riſe; 
and how they came to be nurſed up to ſuch a Bulk and Height of Stature, as 
we have ſeen them in our Days. And here, upon a due Inquiry, we ſhall 
find them principally owing, I conceive, to theſe Five general Cauſes. 


I. Tur Violence of Mens carnal and worldly Inclinations. 


II. Tur Want of careful Inſtruction and Reſtraint in the Time of Youth. 
III. UN Du Conceits of Humane Sufficiency. 
IV. GRoss Abuſes of Proſperity. 


V. Tur Impudence and Impunity of Perſons ſcandatouſly Vicious and Pro- 
phane. 


By theſe unhappy Steps, Men firſt come to a D/{ike of Religion, then to 
a Contempt of it, and at laſt to an utter Renouncing of it; razing even the 
Foundations of Religion and Virtue, by denying the Being of God, and the 


Difference betwixt moral Good and Evil. The firit Riſe of which, I con- 


ceive, to be owing, 


I. To the Violence of Mens carnal and worldly Inclinations. Theſe, when 
they grow impetuous, and are unguarded, bear down all Oppoſition, whether 
made from Honour, Prudence, or Religion: It breaks thro' the Intreaties of 
Friends, the Fear of God, and the Remonſtrances of their own Conſciences; 
and makes a Sacrifice of all theſe to the Idol Luft. Hence ariſes the obſtinate 
Warfare betwixt the Law in the Members and the Law in the Mind, The 
Mind of many a carnal Perſon teftifies and remonſtrates againſt the Inrodes of 
ſinful Concupiſcence, eſpecially in their firſt Irruptions and Indulgences. The 
Mind proteſts againſt them as evil, ſhameful, and dangerous: But then the 
Mind loſes Ground by every wilful Act of Sin: And as the Mind waxes dim, 
the Heart grows inſenſible, and the Fear of God abates; the Conſcience too, 
like a Spring long over-born by a Weight upon it, grows weak, and is leſs 
and leſs apt to exert its relucting and reſiſting Power: Till at laſt L and 
Vice triumph and carry all at their Will; like Thieves in the Night that have 
gagg'd the Family, bound the Watch, and put out the Candles, who then 
live at Diſcretion. Thus the People that do not like to retain God in their 
Knowledge, ſet themſclves againſt every Thing that is on God's Side; againſt 
all the Ordinances of God, and Workings of his Spirit, and againſt that very 
Light of their Minds which approves them. Till at laſt their Darkneſs be- 
comes groſs, their Prejudices ſtrong, and their Caſe in a manner deſperate. 


For now they are, as it were, equip'd with the whole Armour of Darkneſs, 


and their Deſire and Deſign is, to oppoſe the Light. 
Vo I. II. Yyyyyy Tuus 


AVIN G endeavour'd in the former Diſcourſes to ſhew, that the De- Wordward 
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Wodward Tyuys Jannes and Fambres oppoſed Moſes, having the Reverſe of Mzjzs's 


Serm.VI. 


Rom. i. 20. 


Rom i. 25. 


Choice in their View, namely, preferring the Treaſures of Egypt before the 
Promiſes of the People of God. Thus we read of Balaam led by the inordi- 
nate Deſire of King Balak's Rewards, againſt the Dictates and Remonſtrance; 
of his Conſcience; which was indeed the Madneſs of that Prophet. Thus the 

ews, in their Fondneſs to carnal Ordinances, and ambitious Conceits of the 
Earthly Sovereignty of their Meſſiah, rejected and murder'd the Lord of Lis; 
hardening their Hearts againſt the Things which belong d to their Peace, till 
Wrath came upon them to the uttermoſt, The Phariſees being prejudiced a- 
gainſt the ſpiritual and intrinfick Holineſs of Chriſt's Doctrine, and the Sag. 
ducees bent againſt the Doctrine of the Reſurrection and a future State; they 
both rejected the Counſel of God againſt themſelves, and maliciouſly and un- 
pardonably blaſphemed againſt the Holy Ghof. 

In Summ, it was this Averſion to ſpiritual Inſtruction that the Apoſtle in 
the Text aſſigns as the principal Cauſe of thoſe uncommon and unnatural 
Heights, to which Impiety and Vice had aſcended among the Romans at that 
Time. They did not like, ſays he, to retain God in their Knowledge, Non 

robarunt, immò improbdrunt, ſays Zegerius on the Text. They dillik'd that 
Knowledge of God which was the Iſſue of natural Light. The er Fa- 
thers generally underſtand this as ſpoken of the Heathens, tho' a late Expojitor, 
of great Worth, underſtands it of the Gno/ticks, Now thoſe wiſe Men, ſays 
the Apoſtle, among the Heathens, beholding the wonderful Frame of all 
Things in Heaven and Earth, could not but infer the glorious Attributes of 
the inviſible Maker of all theſe; and did with good Reaſon conclude, that 
none could be before or above this wiſe and mighty Conditor or Builder (tho 
they did not know him to be the Creator) of all Things; ſo that they came, 
by natural Light, to the Knowledge of his eternal Power and Godhead. Yet 
after all, they diſliked theſe Notions of God and Religion, finding it trouble- 
ſome to them in the Practice of their Vices, and therefore they diſcarded them. 

SoME of them ſet their Minds againſt the Being of God, as Diagoras, 
Theodorus, and others: Other-ſome denied his Providence and Cognizance of 
ſublunary Affairs, as Democritus, Epicurus, and the reſt of that Set; em- 
bracing the ſenſeleſs Dream of the World's being formed by Chance, in the 
deſultory Play of Atoms; of whoſe firſt Make or Motion, they could give no 
Account. A Phancy ſo perfectly groundleſs and incoherent, that no Perſon, 
that is awake and in his Wits, can bring his Mind to think, that any one 
Creature was thus made: No, not a Gnat or an Ant. 

Bu T what will not a vicious Inclination impoſe on Mens Minds? What 
idle Stories do they embrace as an Expedient to thruſt God out of their 


Thoughts, and if they could, out of the World? For the Thought of a Righ- 


teous God is very troubleſome to a Mind diſpoſed to offend him, and provoke 
his Vengeance. 

How juſtly then does God give up ſuch Obſtinates to a reprobate Mind; 
(as voy a3meugy) to a diſtorted Judgment and a perverſe Temper? permitting 
them to abound in the Deluſions to which they deſire to be abandoned. 80 
that from henceforth they adored ſenſeleſs Idols, and indulged unnatural Lufts, 
and did Things that were not convenient; which is ſpoken by a Mioſis, in the 
Words of my Text: in which more is meant than is expreſſed; for it implies 
that they did Things that were contrary to natural Inclination, and to Reaſon 
and common Senſe; as they are related in the Context, and by their own 
Writers. 

Suetonius and Tacitus, the Roman Hiſtorians of thoſe Times, give a diſmal 
Account of the Vices which then over-ran the whole Roman Empire: They 
relate ſuch Things of the Arbiter Neronianæ libidinis; and of the Pranks of 
Meſſalina, and ſuch ſtudied Improvements of Vice as are only fit to be ex- 
preſs'd by the mw wn x41 wrmw In the Text. Their Philoſophers, Cicero and 
Seneca, exclaimed againſt them; and their Poets, Juvenal and Perfius, laſh'd 
them with their Satyrs, But it was only St. Paul and the Chriſtian ly th 
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that could diſcover the true Cauſes of theſe Enormities, and preſcribe a Me- * 
thod of an effectual Cure. The Cauſe was, heir Diſlibe to retain God in 8 
their Knoxledge; and the only Cure was, their penitent Return to God thro' 
Faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 3 

W x have juſt Reaſon to impute the Overflowings of Impiety in our Days 
to the ſame Cauſe. Multitudes give their Hearts to worldly and fleſhly Luſts, 
and therefore do not like to retain God in their Knowledge. They ſhut their 
Eyes againſt the glorious Light of Divine Revelation, and againſt the Light of 
Nature it ſelf, They draw the thick Curtains of Prejudice and Carnality as 
cloſe as they can, becauſe their Heart is fully ſet in them to do Evil, and to 
do it with as little Interruption from Conſcience as they can. 

AND now, into what deep and ruinous Pits are they likely to fall, who are 
reſolved not to open their Eyes to look before them? Eſpecially conſidering, 
that a judicial Blindneſs and Hardneſs from God, is the Judgment often 
threaten'd in the Goſpel to ſuch as wi not ſee with ther Eyes, or underſtand 
with their Hearts. For, that moſt dreadful Threatning denounced by the 
Prophet 1/aiah, is fix times repeated in the New Teſtament. I ſhall only Chap. vi. 
recite that Quotation of it which we find in Acts xxvii. 25, 26. Well ſpake® 
the Holy Ghoſt by Eſaias the Prophet unto our Fathers; ſaying, Go to this 
People, and jay : Hearing ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand ; and ſeeing, 
ye ſhall ſee, and not perceive : For the Heart of this People is waxed groſs, 
and their Ears are dull of Hearing, and their Eyes have 0 clojed ; leſt they 
ſhould ſee with their Eyes, and hear with their Ears, and underſtand with their 
Hearts, and ſhould be converted, and T ſhould heal them, i. e. ſave them. 

THr1s is one of the moſt terrible Texts in the whole Book of God, and 
ought to ſtrike Terror on every One who finds his Heart cool and heedleſs 
under the Goſpel Miniſtration. Yet how terrible ſoever the Judgment of a 
cloſed Eye and a hardened Heart is; it is, we ſee, of Mens own making and 
inflicting ; their Heart is waxed groſs, and their Eyes have they cloſed : So 
that the whole of this Judgment, as from God, is his giving them over to 
their affected Blindneſs and Inſenſibleneſs. 

THr1s, I conceive, fully accounts for the Infidelity and Atheiſm of the groſly 
immoral Part of Men : it is the Depth of their Mire and Dung that caſts 
forth ſuch rank Weeds, and occaſions them to ſtrike ſuch deep Roots. The 
will not be faught of God, or controlled by the Fear of Inviſibles, becauſe 
they do not like to retain God in their Knowledge, and are fond of their Vices. 
The Notion of a juſt and holy God ſtrikes a Damp upon their Appetites and 
Pleaſures, and therefore they firſt caſt it out of their Thoughts, and then out 
of their Creed. The ancient Obſervation of Plotinus will, I conceive, hold 
good in all Ages ; namely, that be never knew a virtuous Man pleading againſt 
the Being of God, or the Immortality of the Soul. This Abſurdity ſeems to 
be the daring and deſperate Effort of ſuch as have made it their Intereſt, that 
there ſhould be no God, nor World to come: Of ſuch who, conſidering the 
Righteouſneſs of God's Nature and Government, cannot but conclude them- 
ſelves undone for ever, if there be ſuch a Being. This brings the Fool to ſay 
in his Heart, (in his ſecret Wiſhes) there is no God; (or, oh! that there was 
none) and at length his Y//þ ſlips into his Fancy, and then paſſes for his Faith. 
And, for ought we know, he may, in the more airy and jocund Part of his 
Life, think as he ſays, if God gives him up to his ſtrong Delufions to believe ſo 
groſs a Lie. But after all, it will be a very difficult Taſk to be a fteady Atheiſt 
in long Sickneſs, or in any Train of heavy Afflictions. When the ſick Athei/t 
is, by the Neceſſity of his languiſhing Condition, ſeparated from his worldly 
Affairs and carnal Pleaſures, and from his Partners in Vice and Folly, and is 
now, by Faſting and Retirement, made capable of thinking like a Man; he 
cannot but be convinced of the Vanity of all Things in this World, and the 
Neceſſity of looking out for ſomething higher and better than what the Brutes 
enjoy, with a Fear of ſomething worſe than Brutes can ſuffer. Now, the 
Thoughts of an Almighty Creator, a holy Governour, and a righteous Judge, 
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Wodward break in upon him; and the Terrors of infinite Wrath to come make him 

S A tremble. So that as the Steams of Luſt go off, the Light of Reaſon and Re- 

ligion return to the Soul : Which verifies the Obſervation of a learned and 

pious Author, That it is Uncleanneſs of Spirit, not Diſtance of Place, that 

diſſevers us from God. The Father of Lights would make our Bodies the 

Temples of his Spirit, did we not defile them by odious Impurities. Young 

Perſons that are devoted to God in Baptiſin, are more eſpecially intituled to 

theſe Impreſſions of divine Wiſdom ; if they ſeek them in God's appointed 
a Prov, viii. Way, with due Preparation of Soul. They that ſeek me early, ſhall find me, 


"> as it was eminently verified in King Solomon, King Jefiab, and others. 
Tunis leads me to conſider the Second Cauſe of Atheiſm and Infidelity ; 
namely, 


II. Tur Want of careful Inſtruction and Reftraint in the Time of Youth. 
When the young Perſon comes to enter on the Scene of rational Action, and 
is fixing Principles, and taking Meaſures for the Conduct of his Life; what 
can be a more feaſonable Kindneſs, and conſequently a more binding Duty on 
Parents and Governours, than to ſet young People right at the Beginning of 
their Courſe, by convincing them of the infinite Advantages of ſerving God. 

THr1s is the proper Duty and Deſignation of Spiritual Parents, call'd God- 
Fathers and God-Mothers, who join with the Natural Parents to promote and 
cultivate the new Birth of the Child, and to nouriſh and ſtrengthen that 
ſpiritual Life, under God, which has the Promiſe of Life eternal. Of what 
invaluable Uſe would this be, would the Gho/ftly Undertakers anſwer their 
Obligations ! We ſhould then reap ſuch viſible Benefits from this ancient Uſage 
of the Church, as would filence the Objections made againſt it. But in the 
Want of this ſpiritual Cultivation, what can the corrupt Soil bring forth but 
Briars and Thorns ; Things to wound and grieve all that have to do with 
them? The Youth is weak in his Judgment, and violent in his Appetites. 
Temptations crowd in upon him, and infernal Spirits blow up the Flame. He 
has but little or no Experience of Things, and therefore has made few or no 
Obſervations about them. Now, what will become of this poor forlorn 
Youth, if no Body ſtirs to ſaccour him? What can be the Iflue, in the 
common Courſe of Things, but that he will firſt fall into Vice, and then 
into Hardneſs of Heart? Then to Scoffing, and thence to Atheiſm, or an 
Atheiſtical ſort of Life, as without God in the World, A Sight very affliting, 
but too common | 

Muc of this, I am perſuaded, might be prevented by a due Regard to 
the Fourth Commandment, which is a Guard, (as many Divines obſerve) 
not only to the firſt Table, but to all the Laws that follow in the Second. 
Would Parents and Maſters ſtrictly inſpect their Children and Servants on that 
Day, as they are commanded of God, it would prevent much of that infidel 
and belial Spirit that abounds. It is an Obſervation of long and general Credit, 
and it is founded on Reaſon as well as Experience, That more young People have 

been debauch'd on the Lord's Day, than on all the reſt of the Week. And my 
Text gives us the Reaſon of it. The Lord's Day is deſign'd to improve Men 
in the Knowledge and Fear of God ; ſuch then as decline the due Obſervance 
of this Sacred Day, do not like to retain God in their Knowledge, and ſo he 
gives them up to vile Affections. 

May this awaken Parents, Maſters, and ſpiritual Sponſors, to a juſt Ex- 
erciſe of their reſpeCtive Duties, to which the faithful Paſtor cannot but excite 
them by Example as well as Counſel: And may it induce every Chriſtian to 
contribute, according to his Ability, to thoſe bleſſed Schools of Charity, which 
are one of the Ornaments and Bulwarks of this City and Nation, and afford E 
us Ground to hope, that God will not utterly abandon us to our Sin and Folly. $1 
Though we, of this Generation, have been too barren, theſe young Plants : 
may bring forth better Fruit, and enjoy better Times ; which God grant. 


III. AnoTHER 
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III. ANoTHER Cauſe of Atheiſm and Infidelity, is an undue Conceit of ed | 


Humane Sufjiciency. The Man that fancies he is able of himſelf to know and 974 


do every Thing that concerns his Salvation, comes naturally to deſpiſe divine 
Revelation, with the Deiſts and Humaniſts ; or to bring all Revelation to a Level 
with his own Notions, as the Arians and Socinians. Now, both of theſe pro- 
ceeed from a Pride of Spirit, whereby Men come to 1dolize their own Under- 
ſtanding. The ſame may be ſaid of many Perſons, who have overvalued their 
crude Notions in Philoſophy, which has betrayed ſome to Atheiſtical Notions. 
But that Philoſophy is falſly ſo called, which ſeparates the Effect from the prime 
Cauſe. This is no better than vain Deceit. The Pride and Vanity of Porps- 
natius and Viannus, and thoſe other Ariſtotelian Atheiſts, who attributed the 
Agency of all Things, to the Influences of the heavenly Bodics, are fully de- 
tected and exploded by the learned Dr Henry More in his Theological! Forks. 
The Pride of Julian, Porphyry, and Celjus, appears in their many Objections 
againſt the Meanneſs of our Saviour's Birth and Rank, and againſt the Self- 
Abaſement of his Doctrine: And the ingenious Dr Scott conceives, that he can 
trace the Effects of the ſame Pride and Oſtentation of Knowledge from Demo- 
critus to Protagoras, and from him to Epicurus, and thence to Mr Hobves, with 
a Sort of Tranſmigration of Temper, tho' not of Soul. And who can juſtify 
Socinus from this Charge, who, in Diſguſt of ſome Doctrines then taught by 
the Church of Rome, formed out of his own Brain, a Scheme of Doctrine, 
Worthip, and Diſcipline, which he calls Chriſtian, tho' contrary to the Tenor 
of the Goſpel, and unknown before in the Chriſtian World ? 

So then, if there appears in the Unbelievers of the Goſpel, ſuch a Confidence 
in their own Underſtanding, as renders them uncapable of ſubmiting their Minds 
to the ſuperiour Dictates of Divine Revelation; if for this Reaſon they are not 
diſpoſed to loo unto Feſus, with an humble craving Faith, as the Source of Divine 
Light; if they have not ſuch ſerious Convictions of the Want of ſupernatural 
Knowledge as makes them cry after Wiſdom, and liſt up their Voice for Under- 
ſtanding, and to ſearch for it as for bid Treaſure : In a Word, if, with the Pha- 
riſees, they ſay, We ſee; and with the Laodiceans they boaſt, that they are in 
Want of nothing, tho at the ſame Time they are por, and blind, and naked : 
And if, under theſe Miſperſuaſions, they {light or diſuſe the Ordinances of the 
Goſpel, which are God's eſtabliſhed Methods of teaching, renewing, and ſaving 
Men : It is no Wonder at all, if they not only remain in Infidelity, but are 
more and more hardened therein, And after this, it will be natural to them to 
ſcoff and mock at others, even for their revering thoſe Myſteries, which the 
Holy Ghoſt aſſures us, were made known to all Nations by Jeſus Chriſt, for the 
Obedience of Faith, (Rom. xvi. 26.) In this Caſe ſurely, the Mind of Man ſhould 
yield an entire Deference to the Voice , GOD; which is the moſt reaſonable 
Thing in the World, becauſe nothing can be more infallibly true, than that 
which is ſpoken by Him that cannot lye. 


NoTHING is more evident, than that the Goſpel every where ſpeaks of 


Man, in his natural Eſtate, as dark and ignorant of ſpiritual Things, (1 Cor. 
ili.) and acquaints us, that this came on us by our Deſcent from the firſt Adam, 
who, by departing from the Fountain of Light, fell under the Power of Dark- 
nels. And the ſame Goſpel directs us to Jeſus Chriſt, the Wiſdom of GOD, 
and the Power of God, to regain our ſpiritual Sight and Senſe. And on this 
Account it is ſaid, that the firſj# Man Adam was made a living Soul, the laſt 
Adam a quickening Spirit, (1 Cor. xv. 45.) IIe Zworu, 4 Life-making 
Spirit. And thus it was propheſied, that Men ſbould be taught of GOD, (Ia. 
liv. 13.) And our Saviour expreſsly applies theſe Words of 1/azah to his Followers, 
ſaying, It is written in the Prophets, they ſhall all be taught of GOD, (Joh. vi. 45.) 
Such then as are too proud to ſeek Divine Inſtruction, or too unſerious to apply 
it, are likely to die without Knowledge, and to be condemned of themſelves, in 
their laſt Moments, as undone by their ewn Folly and Untractableneſs. 
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Ii vod- IV. Ad or HER Cauſe of Atheiſm and Infidelity, is the Abuſe of Proſperity. 
ward. For by the Affluence of outward Things, the Heart and Mind are often ſlack- 
— ened and drawn away from GOD and ſpiritual Things; for we cannot ſerye 
GOD and Mammon. So that in this the Wiſdom of Agur — that be 

feared to aſk Riches and Proſperity of G OD, leſt he ſhould be full, and deny Cod, 

and ſay, who is the Lord; (Prov. xxx. 9.) There are indeed but few Head: 

ſtrong enough to bear the Height of wotlaly Exaltation without Giddine{, 
Solomon himſelf fell dreadfully under this Temptation; he laid aſide his Armour 

and his Watch when there was no Adverſary nor evil Occurreut, and fo received 

many dangerous Wounds. Atheiſm ſcarce ever grows but in a fat and luxuriant 

Soil. The afflicted Perſon cannot forget GOD, his Miſery drives him to bis 


Benefactor, and he cannot reſtrain Prayer before him: But the Proſperity of Fools 
deſtroys them. 


V. LASTLY, The Impudence and Impunity of Perſons ſcandalouſly vicious 
and prophane, contribute to the Advancement of Atheiſm and Unbelief, 

WHENEVER Things come to ſuch Extremity, that the Laws of GOD 
are trampled on with Inſolence and Boaſting, and the Myſteries of our Hol 
Faith are made the Scorn and Laughter of prohpane Men : 1f Blaſphemy and 
Obſcenity come into Credit ; and Religion and Virtue are pointed at as ridicu- 
lous: If it be thought a vain and mean Thing to fear G0 D, and to make 
ſerious Mention of his Name: If it even become unfathionable to praiſe our infinite 
Benefactor at our Tables, or to appear ferious and devout in our Churches: If 
the holy and tremendous Name of the great and glorious GOD be not only 
vainly uſed, but vilely treated, his /acred Day levelled in common with the reft, 
and his holy Sacraments rejected by ſome, and lighted by others : If theſe crying 
Enormities are publick and common, and there be no Power or Authority in 
Church or State put forth to ſtem or control them: Such a Nation or People 
will, without a Miracle, firſt become a horrible Scene of Azherjm and -[mpiety, 
and then of Miſery and Deſo/atzon. That one Sin of Perjury, where it is appa- 
rent and common, opens the ready Way to Atheiſm and all Impiety : becauſe it 
not only lays the Conſcience waſte in the perjured Perſon, but tends to leſſen 
the awful Fear of GOD in others. Diagoras is ſaid to have broke forth into 
profeſſed Atheiſm, for that a Perſon whom he knew to be /perjured, went off 
from the Place without a Mark of divine Vengeance. 

HERE, alas! We cannot but take Notice of the great Pains ſome Perſons take 
to diſarm the Chriſtian Church of that Diſcipline which its divine Author inſti- 
tuted, and the primitive Church exerciſed ; and without which, no Society ean 
be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt with any Strength or Reputation; viz. the Power of cen- 
ſuring the Faulty, chaſtizing the Diſſolute, and caſting out the Tncorrigible. Till 
this Power be reſtored and reverenced in the Church of Chriſt, it will be infirm 
and inglorious. The vigorous Exerciſe of it, being no more than what Chriſt 
himſelf hath inſtituted, (Matth. xviii. 17.) would not interfere with the Office 
of the civil Magiſtrate, but they would juſtly 'harmonize in diſcouraging and 
correcting ſcandalous Offenders ; to the Glory of G OD, and the Repute of the 
Chriſtian Religion, which is now reproached in the World for Want of it. 
WurR As therefore the prudent Legiſlature of this Nation hath decreed 
various Penalties to ſundry Acts of  Tmpiety and Vice, we acknowledge lit always 
with all Thankfulneſs; and we cannot bat think thoſe excellent Perſons deſerve 
uncommon Honours, eſpecially from the Miniſters of our Church and State, Who 
have nobly exerted their Endeavours to make theſe Laws” effectual to the good 
Ends for which they were made, by a due Execution of them. This, bleſſed 
be GOD, hath in a great Meafure abated the Inſolence of Vice, and given new 
Spirits to languiſhing Virtue and Religion, and made ſome Amends for the want 
of Diſcipline in the Church. n. „n)ß. ITS of 

Bur then we muſt alſo” fay with a late "ingenious Author, that the! Laws of 
the State are not the Diſcipline of the Church, The Things of Cæſar _ the 
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Things of GOD are of quite different Natures, and have their proper Bounda- and. 


ries and Reſtrictions. 


I T is vainly faid by ſome, that this would too much advance the Power of SV” 


the Eccleſiaſtic Body; and it is very indecently and unfairly ſuggeſted by others, 
that it would favour the Craft of the Prieſt, For, as nothing is here demanded 
but what Jeſus Chriſt, the Lord of all, hath inſtituted and appointed ; fo by 
this Diſcipline the Negligence and ill Examples of Miniſters would be cenſured 
and corrected no leſs than thoſe of the People: And thus the whole Body of 
Chriſtians would be more firmly kept up to the Rules of the holy Goſpel, which 
is the moſt deſirable Thing in the World. 

OTHERS argue with as little Judgment who ſay, that theſe Powers of the 

Church and State are two Sovereign Independent Powers, and are therefore incon- 
fiſtent and irreconcilable in the ſame political Body: For, as the holy Bid 
does no way leſſen the Authority of the civil Szatztc-Book ; but, on the contrary, 
does manifeſtly ſtrengthen and enforce it : So the juſt Diſcipline of the Church, 
does no Way interfere with the proper Rights or Power of the State; for it 
does not intermeddle with them. If touches neither Life nor Limb (ſays one) 
nor civil Property; it does not diſable any one from being a Member of the Comman- 
Wealth, and therefore is not, in its own Nature, prejudicial to the Authority of 
the Ciwil Power. Lea, it is uſeful and ſubſervient to it; becauſe the better 
Chriſtian any one is, the better Subject he muſt of Neceſſity be; and he that 
does not ar GOD, will never duly honour his Sovereign. 
T nus have 1 laid before you ſome of the trodden Paths which lead to Atheiſm 
and Infidelity. Vain Men do not like to retain the awful Thoughts of GO D in 
their Minds, becauſe it hinders the free Indulgence of their carnal and worldly 
Luſts; like thoſe who put out the Candles when they do thoſe Things which 
will not bear the Light. Others magnify their own Comprehenſion and Srfficiency, 
and deſpiſe ſupernatural Light and Aſſiſtance. And where the Maladies are not 
corrected by Chriſtian Inſtruction and Correction in the Time of Youth; and 
where they grow inſolent and heady by the Means of outward Wealth and Pro/. 
perity, and are hardened by Reaſon of the 7mpudence and Impunity of others in 
the fame Enormities, the Caſe too often ends in Atheiſin and Infidelity. 

THERE are ſundry other Things which contribute to carry Men on in theſe 
Falfities, thro' the Vanity of their Minds. Such are the ypscr:jy of ſome who 
have been eſteemed for Religion, and the carnal Diviſions and Strivings among 
Chriſtians, commonly ſo called. The Paſſions of Theological /7:1ters, and the 
building our Faith on Man, or any Sett of Men: A fuperficial View of Natural 
Philoſophy, without coming to the firſt Cauſe of all Things; and a general Difji- 
dence and Diſtruſt of every Thing: The Proſperity of profligate and profane 
Men, and the common Falſhood in dealing, and even in Appeals to the Al- 
mighty GOD : The burleſquing of the holy Scriptures, mocking at holy Offices 
and Perſons, and jeſting on the awful Concerns of the World to come: with 
other too common, and too little reſented, Inſults on Religion and the Author 
of it : Theſe, and many ſuch Things, are many Times Irritations of an Athei- 
ſtical Humour, tho' without any Colour of Reaſon. And infernal Spirits, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to deſtroy Men, are not wanting to puſh on the Miſchief, He 
that put it into the Heart of Judas to betray his Malter, and into the Mouth 
of Peten to deny him, will not be flack in prompting others to 4/aſpheme and 
renounce him. 

Upo the whole Matter, we have ſeen, that tho' it be moſt certain, that 
GOD hath given us ſuch Evidence of the Divine Authority of the Chriſtian 
Religion, as is abundantly fſafticient to eſtabliſh a rational Aſſent and Belief to it; 

et this is to take Place upon us, as upon rational and free Agents; ſuch as are 
rightly diſpoſed to make a free Inquiry into the Matter, and to take adviſed 
Reſolutions thereupon. 

Wr have ſeen alſo, that GOD is ready to aſſiſt the ignorant and weak by 
his holy Spirit, that they may judge and chooſe aright in theſe important Con- 
cerns ; if they duly feck and attend on him for it in the Method he has 


2 preſcribed : 
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preſcribed : And, on the contrary, it is moſt evident, that the proud and preju- 
diced, and the unſerious and indevout, are not rightly diſpoſed for the Knowledge 
of theſe divine Truths, nor intitled to the Promiſe of divine Aſſiſtance. So that 
the neglected Soul is led firſt by its own Blindneſs and Perverſeneſs to a cuſtom 
of ſlighting and forgetting GOD, and at laſt to an Obſtinacy of Mind and 
Heart againſt Him. For as they like not to retain GOD in their Knowledge, he 
gives them up to vile affections, 

We may learn from this not only the Reaſonableneſs, but the Neceſſity of 
walking humbly with our GO D. Our whole Dependence is on him continually, 
for in him we live; and his Aids are adminiſtred through Jeſus Chriſt his Son, 
without whom we can do nothing. 

Lr us then eſteem all the Means and Opportunities of Divine Communi— 
cations as the moſt advantageous enjoyments of human Life, and learn to live 
by Faith, and not by Senſe. 

LET the Word of GOD be ever precious to us, and his ſacred Day and 
Ordinances our chief Delight. Let us rejoice to meet together to worſhi 
GOD, and to unite our Prayers for publick and private Bleſſings: And let us 
reſolve that we, and our Houſes will ſerve the Lord. 

LASTLY, Let us manifeſt ſuch a conſtant Regard to the Will of GOD 
in all our Actions, that we may be truly faid to walk with GOD, and to have 
Fellowſhip with the Father, and with his Son Jeſus Chriſt. | 

Tust are ſure Methods to keep Atheiſtical Thoughts out of our own 
Breaſts, and to baniſh ſuch monſtrous Imaginations out of the World : Which 
GOD Almighty grant, for the fake of Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 
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ITU L-Ye4. 


In Hope of Eternal Life, which GOD that cannot lye, promiſed 
before the World began; but hath in due Time manifeſted his 
Nvrd through Preaching. | 


H which are ſo great and God- lite, that they can only be ſurely known 
by Divine Revelation. So that the very Rewards propoſed by the Chriſtian 
Religion, make one great Proof of its divine Original; for who but the Eternal 
GOD can offer Eternal Life to his Servants. 

WE may here obſerve this infinite Difference betwixt the Chriſtian and the 
Infidel at the firſt View; namely, that it is the principal Deſign and Labour of 
the Infidel, to raſe out all Notions and Fears of a Lie to come, though in this 
they run counter to the Sentiments and Deſires of Mankind, and to the Honour 
of Human Nature: Whilſt, on the other Hand, the Chriſtian, and the beſt and moſt 
ſerious part of Mankind live in Expectation of a future State, to commence after 
Death, and to be the Time of Recompence to all Men, according to what they 
do in the Fleſh. | 
TAE Atheiſts and Epicureans affirm, that the Soul of Man evaporates in the 


Inſtant of Death, and is extinct. It vaniſhes into ſoft Air, ſaid they, in the 


Days of the Son of Syrach, which are the very Words of their favourite Author 
Lucretius, Tenues evaneſcit in Auras. And Cecilius, in Minutius Felix, affirms, 
that Man, and every Animal, are but the ſpontaneous Concretion of the Elements, 
into which, ſays he, they are again diſſolved and diſperſed. 

Tu E Chriſtian, on the contrary, with good Reaſon depends on the infallible 
Truth of the Word of GOD, who hath ſaid, The Wicked fhall go away into 


everlaſting Puniſhment, but the Righteous into Life eternal, (Matth. xxv. ult.) 


So that the Chriſtian affirms, not only that there is a Life to come after death, 
which moſt of the Heathens in all Ages ſuppoſed, but alſo that it will be Eter- 


nal, which could only be certainly known by divine Revelation; for this glo- 


rious immortal Life is brought to Light by the Goſpel, (2 Tim. i. 10.) The beſt 
Heathens ſeemed to with it, and to have ſomething of Hope concerning it; but 
they wanted the Aſſurance that Chriſtians have of this glorious Reverſion, much 
more of the Infinity of it. Socrates himſelf confeſſed his Uncertainty of it, to 

Vol. II. 7 A his 


AVING endeavoured to wipe off the Duſt which the Adverfaries of Wand. 
the Chri/tian Faith have thrown upon it, to obſcure its Glory; I come ward, 
now to conſider the infinite Advantages that our Faith ſecures to us, LV 
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his Friends, the Night before his Execution, though he died a Martyr for the 
Unity of the Deity. For his Support at the Approach of Death in this Cauſe 
was evidently this, (as we have it from his own Words) That if there was no 


future Life, be could net then be unhappy after Death : but if there was ſuch a 


State, he expgfted Comfort in it. And therefore Tertullian remarks of him, Ni / 
liquido ſapuit Anima Sacratis ; Socrates, though one of the wijeſt and beſt of the 
Heathens, [aw nothing clearly as to a future State. 

How happy then is the Caſe of every Chriſtian in this Reſpect ! namely, 


that he hath a plain and particular Deſcription of the inviſible State after Death, - 


drawn up for his Uſe by G OD himſelf; penned by a Hand that cannot ery, 
and declared by a Mouth that cannot /ye : As the Apoſtle ſhews us in the Text, 
In Hope of Eternal Life, which GO D, that cannot lye, promiſed before the World 
began ; but hath in due Time manifeſted his Word through Preaching. | 

We have in theſe Words, 
I. A Declaration of that glorious Article of the Chriſtian Faith, e Life 
Everlaſting. In Hope of ETERNAL LIFE. 

II. Tur ſure Foundation upon which the Chriſtian builds his Faith and Ho 
of this Article; that is, upon the Certainty of Divine Revelation ; which GO D, 
that cannot lye, promiſed before the World began. 


: As to the Article itſelf, it is vaſt and amazing z it ſtrikes Gur Mind at once 
with Phaſure and with Wonder. J E 


By Eternal Life, we mean a Life of perfect HappineK for ever: And when 


this is applied to Man, we comprehend the Body of Man as well as his Soul: 
which makes the Caſe ſtill more ſhocking to Reaſon and Humane Compre- 
henſion. | 
WuHrarT Wonder does it create in us to think of theſe frail Bodies of ours, 
which we fee and feel to be of a very crazy and decaying Frame, even fo as 
to ſink, if deprived of a Meal; to be caſt down by a Blaſt of ill Air; and ſome- 
times to be cut off by a mere Fancy; ſo that it may be ſaid to be cruſbed be- 


fore the Moth : Vet, that after Death theſe very Bodies ſhall ariſe in a perfect 


and immortal State; and that tis Corruptible fhall put on Incorruption, and this 
Mortal ſball put on Immortality: No more to be ſubject to Wearineſs or Wounds, 
or to any Diſtemper or Pain. How ſurprizing is it to us to think, that our 
preſent ſhort-lived State ſhall be changed into a State of Perpetuity, and our 
little Sum of Threeſcore Years and Ten devolved into Ages of Ages ! 

Bu T though this amazes human Reaſon, it does not invalidate the Chriſtian 
Faith. The Feundation, being of GOD, fandeth jure. For the Matter is not 
what we. can do. or conceive, but what infinite Power can do for us, and what 
infinite Truth has declared that he will do. ho ſhall change our vile Body, 
that it may be faſhioned like unto t glorious Body, according to the working, 


whereby be is able to ſubdue all Things to himſelf, Phil. iii. 21. 


Tux Man that fees every Thing in this World ſhifting and changing, ai ther- 
ing and decaying, finds it difficult to conceive a State whoſe Foundations can never 
be ſhaken, and whoſe. Glory wall never wear away And he that is ſenſible of his 


corruption and Offences, will be apt to think ſuch a State too good for him: 


And the poor crazy Faletudinarian, that by all his Care and Caution, with all 
the Help of Medicine and Advice he can take, finds it hard to prop up his 
diftempered Body for a few Years, can ſcarce raiſe his Mind to contemplate 
perpetual Youth, and an indolent Immortality. We mult therefore in our Minds 
quit this preſent. State ok Things, and reſolve all into the infinite Viſdom and 
Power of GOD, keeping his Truth and Far hfulngs as our Stay; and then we 
ſhall think better of the Inxiſibles of his haly Word. GOD thinks it beſt that 
his Church ſhould. at preſent endure the Trials of Affliction, many Times 
even to Blood, in. its: State of Marfure; and he has as certainly prepared better 
'Thipgs for that State of Triumph, in which he will male Inoum the Rrebes of his 
Glory. on. the Veſſels of Mercy. OY | PICS 
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Tu Feruſalem above, is that City that has Foundations; there are the Riches bd. 
which no Man takes from the Poſſeſſors; there are the Manſions truly fo called; ward. 
and there the far more exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory. | GYV 

Tu 1s glorious Life is declared in the Text to be Eternal: EN Ari S, 
di.; which, though it may be rendered a Life of Ages, and ſo would denote 
a numberleſs Revolution of Years, yet this comes not up to the Fulneſs of the 
Promiſe. For the ſame Apoſtle renders it in other Terms in his Epiſtle to the 
Theſſalonians, (1 Theſſ. iv. 17.) So ſhall we be (ſays he) ever with the LORD, 
wavmre ou Kueiw: Ever happy in his Preſence, ever filled with his Goodneſs; 
ever bleſſed in his Kingdom; for his Kingdom is an everlaſting Kingdom, (Pal. 
cxlv. 13. 

TH 7 ; is the glorious Article of the Chriſtian Faith, laid open to Men in the 
bleſſed Goſpel, as a leading Motive to engage all Men in the Vows of the 
Chriſtian Religion. It was for this End laid before Titus, the Biſhop of Crete, 
by St Paul in the Text ; that he might acquit himſelf faithfully and couragi- 
ouſly in his Maſter's Cauſe, having fuch an immortal Crown of Glory in View. 

Now, he that thus fights the good Fight of Faith, will certainly Jay bold on 
eternal Life. He does not ſtrive for Uncertainties, the Reward is ſure and un- 
queſtionable ; for we have for it the Word of G OD that cannot lye : Which 
leads us to conſider the Second Particular, viz. | 


II. Tur fore Foundation upon which a Chriſtian builds his Faith and Hope 
of Eternal Life; that is, upon the Certainty of Divine Revelation; for it 5s 
promiſed by GO D that cannot lye 
This implies theſe Three Propofitions. 8 

1. Tu Ar the State of Eternal Life in the World to come, is declared in 
Books which Chriſtians call the Holy Scriptures. 

2. THAT theſe Books of the Holy Scriptures are revealed by G OD, and 
contain his Will. | | 

3. TRAT GOD, who hath revealed thefe Things to Men, cannot lye: He 
is, as the Text fays, 4 Cel Sede, the unfalſe and wnfal/ifying GOD. 

As to the Firjt, That the Holy Scriptures affirm, that there will be a Neſur- 
rectrůem of all Men after their Natural Death, whether Zzft or Un;uft ; and that 
the Wicked fhall go away from the Judgment-Seat of Feſus Chriſt, into everla/t- 
mg Puniſhment, but the Righteous into Las Eternal, is plain and undeniable, 
(All. xxiv. 15. Marth. xxv. 46.) Every One that reads the New Teſtament 
fees the Brightneſs of this Truth breaking forth in many Pages of it. But it 
has been queſtioned by many learned Men, whether the Old Teſtament gave the 
| ſufficient Light to diſcover it. To this Queſtion the Words of our Bleſſed 

Saviour feem to give full Satisfaction, (Jab. v. 39.) Search the Scriptures, for 
en them ye think that ye bade Eternal Life. They might ſee there, that the 
Kingdom of the Meſfialy was ts be Eternal. (Iſa. ix. 7.-—) Of his Kingdom there 
will be no End. They might fee that GO D's Covenant with them was an Ever- 
laſting Covenant, (Ifa. Iv. 3.) They might ſee how the Patriarchs deſpiſed 
this World, with all its Riches and Enjoyments, for the fake of invifible Glories 
promiſed them. Abraham had a better Land of Promiſe in View than the 
Eartiiy Canaan : And Moſes defpiſed the Splendor of Pharaoh's Court and Fa- 
mily, having an Eye to a ſuperior Recompence of Reward. But yet this grent 
Truth of a future State, was not ſo clearly manifeſted to the Ferws as to con- 
vince the Sadducees, who were a numerous and powerful Sect among them, and 
held that there is no ſuch Fhing as the Reſirrection of the Body, and no fach 
Being as a Spirit to live without # Body. (Alls xxiii. 8.) But this is ſo 
fully and frequently declared in the Goſpel, that he that runneth may read it: 
So that it is moſt truly ſaid, that Lyfe and Immortality are brought to Light by 
the Geſpel, (2 Tim. i. 10.) For here we ſee, not only the plain Aſſertion of 
the State of eternal Life, but the very Manner and Means of reſtoring Men 
to.the Hope of it, when they had lolt it. For as they loſt the Happineſs of 


eternal 
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oed. eternal Life by their Apoſtaſy from GOD, the Fountain of Life and Blij; 
. Ef, they are reſtored to it by Jeſus Chriſt, in whom is Life, yea, who is eternal 
Y Life, or Vitality, 1 Job. i. 2. DSS TR Bet $9 
W x are taught in the holy Con that true Chriſtians are begotten again 
by 60 D, the Father of our Lord Teſus Chriſt, according to his abundant 
Mercy, to a lively Hope, by the Reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt from the Dead; to 
an Inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reſerved is 
Heaven for them; who are Rept by the Power of GO D through Faith unts 
Salvation, (1 Pet. i. 2, 3, 4.) And to make this ſp:r:tual Birth more clear, 
the Apoſtle adds, (ver. 23.) Being born again, not of corruptible Seed, but of 
incorruptible; even by the Wi ord of GOD which hiveth and abideth for ever: 
Such as are born of GOD, that is, are truly renewed in their Hearts and 
Lives by the Principles and Grace of the Goſpel ; theſe are the Children of 
' GOD, and if Children, then Heirs, Heirs of GOD, and joint Heirs with 
Chriſt : Being new born of that ſpiritual and incorruptible Seed, which actuateth 
and enliveneth them to Eternity, being incorruptible. 
Ir is not therefore owing to our being 7:ghtly baptized, that we become in- 
mortal, as has been lately ſuggeſted ; for there will be a Reſurrection of all the 
Unjuſt in the World, as well as of the Juſt, (Acts xxiv. 15.) and the Wicked 
ſhall go away into Everlaſting Punſhment, (Matth. xxv. 2, But it is by 
our ſpiritual waſhing in this Laver of Regeneration, through the Grace and 
Mercy of the Goſpel-Covenant, that we become new Creatures, and are prepared 
for, and intitled to, that Kingdom of our Lord above, which is Incorruptible and 
Eternal. 5 | . | 
Ir is therefore, we ſee, undeniable, that Eternal Life is promiſed in the holy 
Scriptures : And that theſe Writings are the Word of God, and contain his 
Will, is the next Thing to be conſidered. . 
2. Tu Holy Scriptures are revealed by God, and are in a proper Senſe, 
his Word. | 75 
Now, this appears in that God gave evident Teſtimony to this Word of his 
Grace, ſpoken by his Apoſtles, granting Signs and Wonders to be done by their 
Hands. It is not in the Power of Men or Devils to cure inveterate Diſeaſes b 
the Shadow of a Man paſſing by, as God did by the Shadow of St Peter, 
(Adds v. 15.) Nor to make the fick and lame whole, and to diſpoſſeſs Devils by 
Handkerchiefs, and Aprons carried from the Body of a Man, as in the Caſe of 
St Paul, (Acts xix. 12.) This can only be done by the Power of the Almighty 
God; who hereby, and by innumerable other Miracles, demonſtrated his Pre- 
fence with theſe his Servants, and that the Word in their Mouths, was the Word 
of God. . 
12 Lives alſo of theſe Holy Prophets and Apoſtles ſhone with a divine 
Brightneſs, like the Doctrine they taught; and tended no leſs to deſtroy the 
Kingdom of Darkneſs. No other Perſons, as far as we can know it, did ever 
manifeſt ſuch an eminent and unfeigned Pitch of Piety and Charity. We appeal 
to all the World, Did ever Men glorify God in ſuch an abſolute Deference to 
his Will, and ſo entire a Submiſſion of their own, as theſe holy Prophets and 
Apoſtles did? Were ever Men fo truly and effectually crucified to the World and 
| the Fleſh? Did ever ſo many wiſe and good Men offer up their Lives ſo wil- 
| lingly for the Glory of their Maker? Were evil Spirits ever fo ſubje& to any 
| others, though the laſt Intereſts of their Kingdom lay at ſtake ? Did any human 
Eloquence ever reform ſo many Thouſands of notorious Sinners, as the Preaching 
| of the Apoſtles did in one Day? (As ii. 410% And the ſame Day were added 
| to them Three Thouſand Souls. Their Doctrine prevailed by the mere Truth and 
| Goodneſs of it, over the Minds and Hearts of Princes and Phzloſophers ; over the 
! Great and Wiſe, the Greeks and Barbarians; notwithſtanding all their Pre- 
judices and Corruptions, and made them new Creatures. And every Convert 
manifeſted ſuch a divine Change of Heart and Life, that he was a living Wit- 
neſs of the glorious Power of the holy Goſpel. 
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booking unto Jeſus, and to the Rewards at his Right Hand. 7 


it is His very Nature to be infullible and unfalſe. He cannot lye. Could he 


falſe God is a full Contradiction. 
Man's Fear. For though the Text only touches on the bright Side of the 


Seat to Life eternal, hath declared, that the Wicked ſhall go away to everlaſting 


Secret Will and Purpoſe of God, even before he made Man, or this viſible 
eternal Happineſs. But if the Words be rendered, as they will bear, in antient 
to the Hope of Eternal Life by the Seed of the Woman, (Gen. iii. 15.) which 


was afterwards made plain and clear by the preaching of the Goſpel, according 
to the Commandment of God our Saviour, as it follows the Words of the 


Authority of Revelation, yet there are many ſolid Arguments in Reaſon for 


natural Omnipotent Power. The proper Sphere and utmoſt Power of natural 
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AN b this was not brought about by the Violence of the Sword, or the Grati- Dad 
fication of the Fleſh, as the Succeſs of the Doctrine of Mahomet was; nor by ward. 
the Force of human Laws, or the Craft of Sophiſtry, or the Charms of Ora. Y 
tory ; for all the Laws, and Learning, and Power of the World, were againſt 
it. The Apoſtles could propoſe nothing (as they freely owned) more likely to 
come upon their Converts in this World, than the Trials of cruel Mocking:, and 
of Bonds and Impriſonments: They told them plainly, that they muſt take 
up the Croſs of Chriſt here, if they would enjoy his Crown hereafter. And this 
Hope of Eternal Life, propoſed by God that cannot lye, won their Hearts through 
the mighty Grace of God: And they endured the Croſs, and deſpijed the Shame, 


ALL theſe Things put together, make as full a Demonſtration as the Thing » 
is Capable of, that the Writings which Chriſtians call the Holy Scriptures, are 1% 
the Will of God, revealed for the Salvation of Men. 16 

S'o then, there remains but one Thing more to clear the Truth of an Eternal 
State to come, as aſſerted in the Text; and that is, 


3. THAT God cannot he: He is ade , Oe, uncapable of admitting or 
advancing Falſhood. 


IT is the very Nature of God, to be a Being infinitely perſect; and therefore 


prevaricate or falſify, he would not be morally perfect, and conſequently would 
not be God. It denotes either the Darkneſs of Mens Underſtandings, or the 
Corruption of their Wills, and the Faultine/s of their Intention, that they utter 
Lyes. But in a Being of all Perfection, nothing of this can be imagined : A 


So then, if the holy Scriptures affirm, that the State of Recompences will 
be to all Men Everlaſting after Death: If theſe Scriptures are the true Will 
and Word of God: And if God, who affirms theſe Things, cannot lye : 
Here is a ſound and unſhaken Foundation of the good Man's Hope, and the ill 


Article, to encourage Chriſtians in their pious Labours and Sufferings : Yet the 
eternal Sufferings of all wicked People, are as certain and indiſputable. For 
it is a Part of the ſame Revelation from God ; and the fame Righteous Judge 
who hath pronounced, that the Faithful ſhall go away from his Judgment- 


Pumſhment, Matt. xxv. 46. 


So then, as to the ground of our Belief of the Eternal State of Men after 


Death, we place it wholly on the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation: It is 
declared by God that cannot lye. 


As to the Date of the Promiſe of Eternal Life, it is ſaid to be made before 
the World began: In the Original, (Ns yeger aiwrie) which, if it be taken 
in the largeſt Senfe, (as our Tranſlators ſeem to expreſs it) muſt be meant of the 
World for him ; that he would give to Man an immortal Soul, capable of 


Times, or many Ages ago, then they relate to the Promiſe of Man's Reſtoration 


Text. 5 
Bur though this Article of our Faith, can only be duly aſſerted by the 


it, worthy of our Conſideration. For Inſtance, 

I. According to the Principles of ſuch as aſcribe all Things to the Me- 
chaniſm of Matter and Motion, there muſt be a perpetual Continuation of all 
Things in Being; becauſe no Being can be brought to nothing but by a ſuper- 
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Action and Production, is to paſs from one Term to another, and from one 
Thing to another: And therefore there can be no Action, in the Courſe of Na- 
ture, where there is nothing to a# for, as ſurely as where there is nothing to 
act from. So that it requires the fame infinite Power to annhilate, as to create; 
and no Being paſſes naturally from a State of Being to Nothing, any more than 
from Nothing to Being. This plainly refutes the Atheiſt, who muſt confeſs a Cod, 
or deny Annihilation, which is his poor Hope concerning his Soul. 

Ir he pleads, that Men will be changed into other Beings by Death, and 
ſo made uncapable of future Rewards and Puniſhments, though not annihilated : 
This comes to be conſidered in the Third Particular, | 

As to ſuch who own the Being of God, but deny his Providence ; aftirm- 
ing, that all Things proceed according to the Courſe of Nature, without any 
Divine Interpoſition : Theſe Aſſertors of the Courſe of Nature ought to con- 
ſider, that nothing is more vehemently and more univerſally purſued in all the 
natural Courſe of Things, than to preſerve every Being in its * Order and 
Subſiſtence. For every Place is full, and the abſolute Loſs of any one Being, 
would break the Continuation and Perfection of the Compages of the Univerſe. 
We ſee, that when the Air is drawn or forced out of any Place, even hea 
Bodies are thruſt up to ſupply the Defect, by an Effort ſo wonderful, that the 
Force of Natural Agency is ſcarce any where ſo powerfully exerted. And as to 
the Preſervation of the Being of every material Thing, we may obſerve a very 
ſtrong and wiſe Concourſe of Things to ſerve this End, which is one principal 
Tendency of Nature, 


IT. God, the prime Cauſe of all Things, will have his Being for Ever; and 
will be infinitely Wiſe, Juſt, and Good to Eternity. Nothing can imit or 
controul the Cauſe of all Things. He that had his perfect Being before the Exi- 
ſtence of any other Being, cannot be obſtructed or incommoded in his Being by 
any Thing: So that the Fountain of Life and Being will flow for Ever; becaute 
nothing can ſtop it. 

So then, whether God will continue Life and Being to Men in another 
World, is the only remaining Queſtion. As to which, let us further remark. 


III. God has put into the Nature of Man a perfect Averſion to Annihilation, 
or the being reduced to nothing: We can ſcarce bear the Thought, or allow the 
Notion of it. 

YE A further, we generally find, that the wiſer and better Men grow, the 
more they advance in the Vehemency of this Defire: And we find that in ſuch 
Perſons, their Defire is principally carried forth towards God, whom they 
earneſtly defire, as their Portion for ever. | 

Now, if this Deſire of immortal Happineſs (which the Text calls Eternal 
Life) be in all Men, it is implanted in their Nature: And if it prevails chiefly 
upon good and wiſe Men, it is a right and honourable Defire, and tends to a 
proper and ſatisfactory End. Chriſtians may fay truly and philoſophically, that 
this Defire of Immortality was implanted in Man by his Creator, and is in- 
vigorated by his Redeemer. Nature impreſſed it, and Religion improves it. For 
God made Man for himſelf, as the ſuitable Eternal Happineſs of Man ; and his 


Divine Grace fits Man for this Enjoyment. Let us therefore carry the Argu- 
ment yet further, 8 


IV. It is highly agreeable to Reaſon, that as an infinitely good God hath 
given Being to many reaſonable Creatures which he has made capable of know- 
ing Him, and acknowledging his Benefits: And as he hath brought many of 
them, by his Goodneſs, to delight in their God, and to love his Commands: 
It is, I fay, highly agreeable to this infinite Goodneſs to preſerve, not to deſtroy 
theſe his pious and faithful Servants; yea, theſe his dear and dutiful Childreo, 
that they may fee] themſelves happy in his Love, repleniſhed out of his Stores, 
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behold the Glory of the Heavens, or the Fruitfulneſs of the Earth, or the 
Supplies of his bountiful Providence to all his Creatures, without enlarged Ideas 
of 78 infinite Goodneſs of the Lord of All. We cannot therefore, in Reaſon, 
think otherwiſe of God's dealing with Men in another World. He is too 
good to forſake ſuch as cleave to Him: He is not as the cruel Oftrich, that 
forgetteth and forſaketh her Offspring. He cannot but love his own Image. It 
is demonſtrably clear, that infinite Goodneſs will communicate itſelf, and that 
very plentifully, to ſuch as are capable of it, aud where his great Name will be 
glorified in it. 

Wx ſee daily the great Goodneſs of God to wicked Men: He bears long 
with his profeſſed Enemies; he fills the Cup of the Drunkard, and ſpreads the 
Table of the Glutton: And has he not prepared better Things for them that 
ſerve him? Will not he that is patient towards the Man that blaſphemes his 
Name, be bountiful to him that exalts his Praiſe? If there be ſuch preſent In- 
dulgence to the Wicked, will there not verily be a Reward for the Righteous ? 

Tris Argument will be further advanced, if we conſider what exalted 
Affection and eminent Service, ſome holy Men and Women have rendered to 
their Creator, through his Grace. They have offered up their Goods and Lives 
with Joy, as a Sacrifice to his Glory. They have choſen the Rack, the Saw, 
and the Grid- Iron, rather than offend their God. Their Love to God has 
tranſcended all other Affections, and could not be diverted, much leſs extinguiſhed, 
by all the Malice of Men and Devils. And now, how can it enter into the 
Heart of a ſober Man to imagine, that when their infinitely good God has 
ſeen them paſs all theſe ſharp Trials of their Faith and Integrity, and that 
they have acquitted themſelves with the trueſt Honour ; that he will then rob 
theſe his Servants of their very Being, and not ſuffer them to have Place in the 
World ? | 

MorEoveR, Does the wile and good God ever put an Appetite into any 
of his Creatures, without preparing a ſuitable O4je# to fatisfy it? This would 
not ſuit the infinite Goodneſs of God ; becauie then there would be Matter of 
Diſſatisfaction and of Torment to the Creature, interwoven with his very Nature. 
Since then there is a ſtrong Deſire of Eternal Life in the Nature of Man, 
placed in it by his Creator ; and fince it is the Aim and Buſineſs of Religion, 
and the leading Principle of it, to cheriſh and invigorate this Hope, as we ſee 
in the Text, who can doubt of the Certainty of the Enjoyment of the Thing 
hoped for ? | | 

Wu RRE Men are, by fixed Habits of Mortification and Self-Denial, weaned 
from all inordinate Affection to ſublunary Things, and are, by a long Train of 


religious Exerciſes, brought to the higheſt Eſteem of God, and a moſt ardent 


Deſire of Him, (which was the End for which they were made) will infinite 
Goodneſs diſappoint theſe good Diſpoſitions at the laſt ? Will he tear theſe his 
Children from the Breaſt ? Will he for Bread, give them a Stone, and for a 
Fiſh, give them a Serpent ? Can infinite Love caſt off his faithful Servants for 
Ever? This is a Thought fo unſuitable to the Divine Nature, and ſo unwor- 


thy of his infinite Perfections, that ſuch as have but the Light of Nature, can 


never admit it. 


I wiLL only add one Point more, to puſh on this Argument to its juſt 
Height ; which is, That it cannot but be a true Pleaſure to infinite Goodneſs 
to find Objects meet for his Bounty and Beneficence. This is fo agreeable to a 
truly bountiful Being, that we cannot but conclude it to be highly ſo in God; 
for indeed we fee it eminently ſo in Men of fingu/ar Goodneſs and Liberality, 
who are glad to diſtribute, willing to communicate. 

Tus, we ſee, there are in common Reaſon many ſolid Pleas for the Immor- 
tality of Man on the other Side of the Grave; whilſt the Atheiſtical Perſon 
has not one ſolid Argument to refute it, But if the Arguments on both Sides 
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were equal, and it were as probable that there is no Life to come, as that there 
is: In this Caſe, the Conſequence is ſo vaſtly diſproportionable, that every pru- 
dent Perſon muſt chooſe the ſafeſt Side. For if there be no Life to come, the 
virtuous Man has loſt nothing but Vice and Vanity, with that inward Regret 
and Vexation, and that thoſe Reproaches and Diſeaſes which attend them in this 
Life, which is his great Advantage; and he cannot poſſibly be unhappy after 
Death. 

Bur if the Azhei/t be miſtaken in his Notions of Things, as there is all 
the Reaſon in the World to conclude he is, then he is the moſt wretched of all 
Men in his Death, and is undone for Ever. Wherefore let all the World judge, 
whether the Life of the lewd Atheiſt, or the devout Chriſtian, be the moſt wiſe 
and ſafe, and the moſt honourable and pleaſant. 

THERE remain ſomewhat to be ſpoken to, relating to the Reſurrectien of the 
Body, and the Equitableneſs of Everlaſting Puniſhments ; which muſt be referred 
to the next Diſcourſe. 
| In the mean Time, let every One of us fix his Heart on the Divine Glories 
of our Heavenly Religion ; which, if compared with other Religions, ſhines as 
the Sun in the Firmament amidſt other little Luminaries, which have no Luſtre 
but what they borrow from it. It is therefore evident, that we muſt live better 
than others, or be covered with greater Shame, and fall under a more terrible 
Condemnation. Every Thing is Divine, Glorious, and Immortal in our Reli- 
gion; Wherefore let nothing that is vile, baſe, and ſordid, appear in our Lives; 
for nothing leſs than a heavenly Lie and Temper can ſuit ſuch a heavenly Di/- 


penſation. It thews us, that we are always under the Eye of a moſt holy and 


righteous God, and are every Moment paſſing on to Everlaſting Bliſs or Miſery. 
With what Care therefore ought we to take every Step ; and with what Dili- 


gence ſhould we preſs after that Hope of Eternal Life, which God, that cannot 
lye, hath promiſed. | 


Which God grant, &c. 
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S ERM ON VIII. 


The due Practice of the Chriſtian Religion, a good 
Refutation of Infidels and Scoffers. 


PEI. ML Ve. 14 


Wherefore, Beloved, ſeeing that ye look for ſuch Things; be dili- 
gent that ye may be found of him in Peace, without Spot, and 
blameleſs. 


E find both St Peter and St Jude carried forth with a Vehemency %. 
of holy Zeal againſt ſundry vicious and Atheiſtical Perſons in thoſe ward. 
Days, who, in Favour to their Vices, not only denied, but derided 
the Chriſtian Faith; yea, who reverſed the very Deſign of it, and 
turned the Grace of God into Laſciviouſneſs. 

Our Apoſtle deſcribes them in the Third Verſe of this Chapter, and ſays, 
they were ſuch as are foretold to come in the /aff Days, that is, in the State 
of the Goſpel; namely, Scoffers, who would walk after their own Luſts, ſaying, 
where is the Promiſe of his coming ? that is, of Chriſt's coming to Judgment, 
This gives us a Clew to trace the Steps, by which their Impiety aſcended to ſuch 
a Height: For they firſt fell to Vice, then to Scoffing, and then to Infidelity. 
They firſt polluted their Conſciences, then hardened their Hearts, and then be- 
came Enemies to Truth and Soberneſs. | 

CERTAINLY, ſerious Minds cannot but ſee too great a Reſemblance be- 
tween the Face of thoſe Times, and theſe into which we are fallen, and con- 
ſequently the Seaſonableneſs of admoniſhing all that retain any Regard for the 
Chriſtian Faith, to adorn it with the glorious Fruits of Purity and Peace, ac- 
cording to the Advice of the Text, Wherefore, Beloved, ſeeing that ye hook for 
1 hings ; be diligent, that ye may be found of Him in Peace, without Spot and 
lameleſs. 

4 1 it were ſaid. The Induſtry of Atheiſts and lewd Men to vilify the 
Chriſtian Faith, ought to quicken the Care and Diligence of Chriſtians to adorn 
it. Seeing ye believe what they deny, ye ought to revere what they deſpi/e. 
They ſcoff at the Promiſe of Jeſis Chriſt's coming to judge the World; and 
therefore they abound in Variance and Vice: But ſeeing ye profeſs to look for 
ſuch an awful Appearance of your Lord ; be ye very careful (for all your Care 
will be needful in ſuch a Caſe) that ye may be found in ſuch a pious and chari- 
table Frame and Deportment, as will render you acceptable to him ; that ye 
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IVod- may be comforted, and not confounded, at the coming of your Lord: Wherefore, 
_ Beloved, ſeeing that ye look for ſuch Things, &c. 


— — 


* 


W x may here remark, ; 

I. Thar though Atheiſts and Infidels mock at the great Things of the World 
to come, revealed in the Holy Scriptures ; it is the Property of Chriſtians to re- 
verence them, and to frame their whole Lives ſuitably to them. Seeing that ye 
look for ſuch Things, be diligent. 

II. Tu Ar no Perſon can find Acceptance with the Lord Jeſus Chriſt at his 
coming, or Happineſs in his Eternal Kingdom, without a pure and peaceable 
Diſpoſition and Deportment. Be diligent, that ye may be found of him in Peace, 
aoithout Spot, and blameleſs. 

Tur firlt Remark is, That Chriſtians reverence and principally regard thoſe 
Things which are revealed in the Holy Scriptures concerning a World to come, 
though Infidels and Atheiſts mock at them. The Apoſtle deſcribes his beloved 
Brethren in the Text, as thoſe who looked for theſe Things. Yea, as thoſe who 
looked for, and haſted to the coming of the Day of God, wherein the Heavens 
being on Fire, ſhall be diſſolved, the Earth alſo, and the Works that are therein, 
ſhall be burnt up, 1 Pet. iii. 12. They haſten their Work, and in their Long- 
ings antedate that Day of their Lord, which is as immenſely comfortable to 
them, as terrible to all wicked Men. The Faith of a Chriſtian takes frequent 
Views of this Great Day, and ſpeaks of it, as of a Thing preſent and in Sight; 
ſaying, Behold he cometh with Clouds, and every Eye ſhall ſee him, and they alſo 
who pierced him, Rev. i. 7. The Enemies of the Bleſſed Jeſus, even thoſe 
who crucified him of old, and thoſe who who crucify him afreſh now, ſhall 
ſee him with their fleſhly Eyes, to their unſpeakable Terror, at his Appear- 
ance, though only the Regenerate ſee him now by Faith, and will ſee him 
then to their infinite Comfort. "Theſe look for that bleſſed Hope, and the glorious 
Appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, who gave himſelf for 
them, Tit. ii. 13. This is their Character in the Text: The Chri/tian pru- 
dently regards and prepares for thoſe future Things which Igfidels mock and 

ſcorn. | 

Tur Apoſtle inſtances in two Things which are thus differently treated by the 
{crious Chriſtian, and the wanton Scoffer. | 

THe one is, the End of this preſent World, with the Diffolution of all 

Things therein, ver. 10. The Day of the Lord will come as a Thief in the 
Night, in the which, the Heavens ſhall paſs away with a great Noiſe, and the 
Elements ſhall melt with fervent Heat. But with what Scorn has this Predi- 
ction been treated by the ancient and modern Infidels ! The Prophets, fay they, 
who foretold theſe Things, are fallen aſleep by the common Fate of Men, and 
indeed, fay they, they ſeemed to us but to tell their Dreams when they were 
awake ; for we have ſeen all Things proceed according to the Courſe of Nature 
ever ſince. Thus they ſcoff, as we read in the fourth Verſe of this Chapter. 

TAE other point revealed concerning a future State is, The Diſtribution of 
Eternal Rewards and Puniſhments by - Jeſus Chriſt at his Coming, ver. 4. Con- 
cerning which, the Scoffers ſaid then; Mhere is the Promiſe 4 his Coming? q. d. 


How long have theſe credulous Chriſtians been baulked of their Expectation? 


and how, like Fools, do they go on with their chimerical Amuſements? 
THERE is another Article co-incident with this, which is treated by Infidels 
with the fame Scorn ; that is, the Ręſurrection of the Bodies of Men; which the 
conceited Athenians mocked as Babbling, Acts xvii. 32. And other Heathens of 
thoſe Days fancied they had effectually refuted it, when they carried the Aſhes 
of Chriſtian Martyrs to the Top of ſome high Hill on a ſtormy Day, and there 
ſcattered them abroad as far as the fierceſt Winds could carry them. But to 
this, we reply in Reaſon, that ſince Almighty God has given Power to the 
Load-Stone, (a little ſenſeleſs Lump) to ſeparate every Atom of the Filings of 
Iron out of a Heap of Sand; fo that the Iron-Particles will throw off a very 
great Weight of Sand to join themſelves to that Stone: It cannot, in Reaſon, be 
2 thought 
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thought impoſſible for the God of all Power, to re- unite the Duſt of human I- 
Bodies; or that He who gave them Liſe at firſt, ſhould revive them. So that . 
as their Ignorance of the Holy Scripture is one great Cauſe of their Miſtake SY" 
herein, ſo their not knowing the Power of God, is moſt certainly another. 
This is moſt juſtly determined by Truth itſelf, Matth. xxii. 29. Ne err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the Power of God. © We have full Expectation, 
« fays Juſtin Martyr, of being reſtored to theſe Bodies, after they are dead and 
© rotten; becauſe we know, that with God nothing is impoſſible. Would it not 
© be as incredible, fays that Learned Father, that the Bones, and Nerves, and 
“% Fleſh of humane Bodies (in that curious and exact Mechaniſm that we behold 
te them) could be ſpun out of a little Seminal Drop, if we had never known the 
« Experience of ſuch a Production?“ Had not this been verified in Fact before 
the Eyes of Men, how many Objections would diſputatious Perſons have raiſed 
againſt it? And how often ſhould we have been aſked, How can ſuch a ftrange 
Thing be? And in the End, truſting to the Comprehenſion of their own Un- 
derſtanding, they would have d:/beheved it, and condemned it as a Not ion un- 
worthy of the Head of a Ph:loſopher. 

THERE is, methinks, a Hint in St Paul's arguing about the Reſurrection, 
1 Cor. xv. 35. that God may have given a ſeminal Virtue to the Body of 
Man, which, at the quickening Call of God, may ariſe freſh and vigorous out 
of the Duſt, as the Body of Wheat, or any other Grain, does at the Return of 
the Sun's Warmth. But as I mention this only as a Hint, ſo all the Streſs I 
ſhall lay on it is only this, namely, to ſtop the Mouths of Atheiſis and Unbe- 
levers by this Suppoſition ; deſiring them to produce a Reaſon, why he that 
thus reſtores the Body of a Grain of Corn in Millions of Inſtances every Spring, 
may not do the fame Thing in the Bodies of Men at the general Reſur- 
rection? 

Wr may alſo very well argue in the ſame Manner concerning the Credibility 
of all that the Great God has revealed concerning a World to come, from the 
Wonders we behold in the World we nw inhabit. | 

H ap Men been created out of this viſible World, and had it been revealed 
to them by Men inſpired of God, that their Maker would e're long tranſlate 
them into a very glorious World, in which a vaſt Globe of Earth, of many 
Thouſand Leagues in Diameter, hangs in the Air without any viſible Support; 
and where Millions of glorious Orbs of Light, vaſtly bigger than the Earth, 
move regularly round about it, without any viſible Mover or Director. Adding 
to this, the true Deſcriptions of the Earth, and the Sea, and all the living Crea- 
tures therein; with the Seaſons, and thoſe other Wonders of the Creation which 
we know to be true. Would not ſenſual and Sceptical Men have formed the 
very ſame Arguments againſt this Account of the preſent World, that they 
now do againſt the wonderful Things of the World to come? Would they not 
alk, How can you demonſtrate all this? And how can you prove it is impoſſi- 
ble that it ſhould be otherwiſe? And yet we know not the Thouſandth Part 
of God's Wiſdom and Power that is exemplified in this viſible World. Had 
we any competent Knowledge of the Heavens above us, and of the Earth be- 
neath, and of the vaſt Ocean, and all the living Creatures in this viſible World, 
we ſhould ſee ſuch Wonders of Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, in the Works 
z of our glorious Creator, that there would be no Spirit left in us. The Wonder 
; would exceed our Thought, and we ſhould believe any Thing poſlible which 
b te Almighty God, who made this World, ſhould reveal to us concerning ano- 

r. | 

AND as to the Eternity of the Rewards and Puniſhments of that future State: 
It is very reaſonable to grant, that as the Nature, Majeſty, and Glory of God, 
are infinite ; that he will reward and puniſh, in a Manner ſuitable to himſelf. 
The Demerit of Sin, againſt a Being that is infinite in all Perfection, is certainly 
igſinite: ſo that the Sinner thereby contracts infinite Guilt, and is bound over to 
infinite Puniſhment. It is by this Guilt, that the Angels, who ſinned, are bound 
in everlaſting Chains under Darkneſs, i. e. in perfect Deſpair, Jude 6. They 

have 
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have no Crevice of Hope to lighten their dark Condition, becauſe they have no 
Redeemer to pay their Ranſom. Now, if ſinful Men flight their Saviour, they 
fall into the fame utter Darkneſs. They will have ſuch Matter of everlaſting 
Regret on their Spirits, that the Worm can never die; and there being then no 
Propitiation for Sin, the Fire of juſt Vengeance can never be quenched. We are 
ſenſible, that the perfection of divine Juſtice does not appear in the preſent Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence. Many a cruel and prophane Man dies on his Bed, and 
many a pious Martyr in the Flames. It is therefore reaſonable to conceive, that 
God will ſhew his Wrath in another World on the Veſſels fitted for Deſtruction, 
as St Paul aſſures us he will, Rom. ix. 22. | 

Wr ſee in the beſt of human Governments, that a treaſonable Word againſt 
a Prince is puniſhed with Death; yea, and brings an Attainder on the Poſterity 
of the Traytor, which is as much as Man can do to perpetuate the Puniſhment, 
Yet the greateſt of Men did not create us, nor do we ſubſiſt in them. Which 
ſhews, that the Eternal Puniſhment of Crimes committed againſt God, is not 
(all Circumſtances duly conſidered) ſo ſevere as theſe Puniſhments of Offences 
againſt Men, which are both Capital and Hereditary. 

Now, all theſe Arguments ſerve to demonſtrate, how reaſonable and well- 
grounded the good Man's Hopes and Fears are, with Reference to the infinite 
Retributions of another World. And how fooliſh and ſtupid they are, who 
mock and deſpiſe them? And now, that all ſerious Chriſtians may be directed 
to the certain Means of finding Favour in the Sight of their Supreme Judge at 


his Appearance, we come next to conſider the Second general Obſervation ; 
which 1s, 


II. TNA no Perſon can find Acceptance with the Lord Jeſus Chrift at his 
Coming, or Happineſs in his Eternal Kingdom, without a peaceable and holy 
Frame and Deportment. Be diligent, that ye may be found of him in Peace, 
without Spot, and blameleſs ; that is, be peaceable and holy. 

THESE two Divine Qualifications anſwer the two Tables of God's Com- 
mands to Men ; and are the moſt lively Tranſcript of the Life and Temper of 
Jeſus Chriſt. They are the two principal Gifts of the Wiſdom from above; 
which is firſt pure, and then peaceable ; and they are the Sum of the Bleſſed Goſpel, 
which is a Syſtem of exalted Love towards God and Men; and a good Pre- 
paration for the State of the Bleſſed. For Purity and Charity will never ceaſe, 
though Faith and Hope will. Theſe are alſo the beſt Means to ſettle the Pro- 
ſperity and Safety of Families and Kingdoms: For, wherever VICE and 
VARIANCE prevail, both the Church and State are, without Doubt, in 
great Peril. To ſuch therefore as are in this unhappy Caſe, no Advice can be 
more ſeaſonable, or more kind, than that of the Text: Be diligent, that ye may 
be found of your Lord in Peace, without Spot and blameleſs. Nothing can be 
more diſagreeable to the Maſter of the Houſe, than to find his Servants in Brozls 
and Riot at his Return Home. Wherefore be diligent; ſpare no Pains, delay no 
Time, to compoſe your Diviſions, and ſuppreſs your Vices. For if the evil 
Servant ſhall jay in his Heart, my Lord delayeth his Coming; and ſhall begin to 


ſmate his Fellow-Servants, and to eat and drink with the Drunken : The Lord of 


that Servant ſhall come in a Day that he loketh not for him, and in an Hour 
that he is not aware of ; and ſhall cut him aſunder, and appoint him his Portion 
with the Hypocrites : There ſhall be wailing and gnaſhing of Teeth, Matt. xxiv. 
48, Sc. To theſe awful Words of our Lord, I cannot but ſubjoin thoſe other, 
Matth. xi. 15. He that hath Ears to hear, let him hear. The Matter is too 
important to be waved or poſtponed, We muſt look well to it, that when our 
Great Maſter comes to Us, or calls for Us, we be not found in the Broils of 
ntemperate Paſſion, or the Spots of allowed Luft. 

I come now to a general Application of what has been ſaid, not only in 
this, but the foregoing Diſcourſes; and leſt I ſhould be too prolix on ſo great 
and moving a Subject, I ſhall confine myſelf to Four practical Concluſions. 


2 I. SINCE 


a Refutation of Infidels. | [56 TE 


I. Since Chriſtians have unqueſtionably the beſt Religion, they ought to be Hod. 
the beſt of Men. Other Religions are but by a hard and improper Uſe of the ward. 
Word, called by that Name. The Religions of the Heathens, as far as they are 
oppoſed to Chriſtianity, are like their Idols, Nothing in the World : but the 
Chriſtian Religion is the Way of Life and Everlaſting Glory. But then to what 
Purpoſe do we profeſs a holy and divine Religion, if we have no real Eſteem or 
Regard for it? Such as acknowledge the Being of Almighty God, and the 
Univerſal Sovereignty of his Son Feſus Chriſt ; and yet do oftener mention theſe 
ſacred and awful Names in vile Blaſphemy, than in due Devotion, do but pol- 
lute the Name of the Chriſtian Religion by their Pretences to it, and thereby 
harden Infidels againſt it; and conſequently they do but prepare the Way of a 
more aggravated Self-Condemnation, and of more piercing Regret for Ever. 

IT was early ſuggeſted to Chriſtians by their Lord, even to the Firſt that 
had the Honour to bear that venerable Name, that they mult do more than others, 
Matth. v. 47. We have ſtricter Rules, better Helps, vaſter Motives, brighter 
Examples, and are under more awful Vows, than the reſt of Mankind, and 
are therefore fairly put to it for a brighter Crown, or a more diſmal Puniſhment. 
Except Chriſtians are pure in Heart, and unblameable in Life ; except they un- 
feignedly love God and Men, and delight in all the requifite Acts of Devotion 
to their Creator, and good Offices to their Fellow-Creatures ; they come not up 
to their Rules, they blemiſh their Character, and undermine their Hopes. It 1s 
not enough for Chriſtians, that they be free from Scandals ; they muſt be emi- 
nent Examples, and ſhine as Lights. 

« IT is impoſhble (fays Athenagoras in his Apology to the Emperor) for a 
« Chriſtian to be an ill Man, except he be a mere Diſſembler; which is not a 
e Chriſtian, but the Image of one.” And for a Proof of this he appeals to the 
Lives of the whole Body of Chriſtians of thoſe Days; and challenges their 
worſt Enemies to refute it. This State of the Church was truly genuine and 
glorious ; agreeable to its Author, and to its End. For the Strength and Splendor 
of a Chriſtian Church do not conſiſt in an Arm of Fleſh, or in worldly Pomp; 
but in the whole Armour of God, and in his Protection: And wherever the 
Paſſions and Luſts of ſuch as bear the Name of Chriſt, are exorbitant and epide- 
mical, they are in a weak Condition, and the Ghry is departed from their 1ſrael. 
Such therefore as endeavour to aſſwage the Paſſions, and ſuppreſs the Scandals 
that abound, are the beſt Chri/tzans, and the beſt Citizens; and ſuch as cheriſh 
and foment them muſt needs be the worſt, excepting the principal Actors. The 


Vineyard that brings forth nothing but wild Grapes will be plucked up and laid 
waſte, Wherefore, | 


II. Let us eſteem the Means and Seaſons which God hath ſanctiſied and bleſſed 
for our Purification and Salvation, as the moſt advantageous Enjoyments of our 
whole Lives. That glorious weekly Feſtival of Chriſtians, which St John calls 

the Lord's-Day, is a moſt joyful Jubilee. It brings to our Mind the Foundation 
of our Faith, the Reſurrection of our Hope, and the Perfection of our Redemp- 
tion. It is moſt worthily called the Lord's Day, ſince our bleſſed Saviour not 
only roſe from the Dead upon it, but appeared twice to his Diſciples in their 
religious Aſſemblies on that Day. And if we meet together in his true Faith and 
Fear on this ſacred Day, we ſhall enjoy the Bleſſings of his ſpiritual Preſence 
amongſt us. | 

HE alſo that was ſeen of his Diſciples in the Breaking of Bread, will manifeſt 
himſelf to ſuch as duly celebrate the Lord's-Supper. What Chriſt purchaſed for 
Men upon the Croſs, he ſeals and conveys to them by the Symbols of his Blood 
3 in Baptiſm and the Lord's-Supper, for this is the New Teftament in his Blood: 
4 And ſuch as have taſted the Sweetneſs and Uſefulneſs of theſe Ordinances, can 
8 no more be perſuaded that they are empty or needleſs, than that the Breaſt is of 
no Benefit to a Child, or ſtrong Meat to ſuch as are of riper Years. 

I SHALL name but one Chriſtian Inſtitution more, as the Means of ſuper- 
natural Light, Strength, and Comfort ; and that muſt never be omitted, namely, 
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od our Attendance on the good Word of God, that Word of his Grace which is at; 


ward, 


to build us up, and to give us an Inheritance among jt them that are fan#ified 


UYV This is our Light, and our Food; our Medicine and our Armour. It tends o 


univerſally to the Glory of God and the Good of Men ; It eſtabliſhes ſuch 
Principles of heroic Piety and Charity : It brings ſuch a State of Serenity and 
Peace to our Minds and Hearts, and gives ſuch uſeful Laws to Relations and 
Societies, that it every where ſhews its heavenly Nature and Original. The 
Reply of St Cyril to the Emperor Julian was very oppolite ; You may have rea} 
it, ſaid he, but you did not underſtand it; for had you underſtood it, you could not 
have condemned it. If the People of old were moved to fay, I, were better that 
the Sun ſhould not ſhine, than that Chryſoſtome ſhould not preach : We may with 
good Aſſurance ſay, we can better ſpare the Light of our Eyes, than the Light 
of the Goſpel: For this is the Way whereby it pleaſes God to fave them that 
believe. So that our bleſſed Saviour may be ſuppoſed to ſay to us every Lord's- 
Day as to Cornelius; Go to my Miniſter, and carry thy Family with thee, He 
ſhall tell thee Words whereby thou and thy Houſe ſhall be ſaved. 


TAE x are happy, fays the inſpired wife Prince, who wait at the Doors of 


Wiſdom, Prov. viii. 34. that attend and improve the Seaſons of hearing the 
Word of Life, which is the Wiſdom of God unto Salvation, 2 Cor. i. 21, Let 
us therefore exert that Dzl;gence in theſe great Concerns which the Text preſſes 
upon us: Let us in the Morning ſow our Seed; and in the Evening, let us not 
flack our Hand, as the wiſe Man adviſes, Eccl. xi. 6. we cannot ſpend too 
many of our Hours to ſecure a bleſſed and glorious Eternity. 


III. BE we fully perſuaded, and ever mindful, of the Everlaſting Retr; 
butions of the Life to come. Let us not retain them as uncertain Opinions, or 
unexamined Notions ; nor look on them as Things at a great Diſtance : but as 
certain Events that will quickly come to our View and Experience : and then 
all the Offers of worldly Profit, Pleaſure, and Honour, on the one Hand, and 
the Threats of Racks and Flames on the other, will appear little and con- 
temptible. 

T'r1s Article is the Pilgrim's Staff, which enables him to walk uprightly in 
the rougheſt Way ; and it is his Armour againſt all Temptations on the right 
Hand and on the left. This ſweetens the moſt bitter Afflictions, and makes the 
Croſs of Chriſt preferable to the Luxury of Courts. We might, (ſays Fuſtin 
% Martyr) by denying the Faith, eſcape the Torments of our Perſecutors; but 
«© we ſcorn to purchaſe our Lives with the Charge of a Lye ; for our Souls are 
«© winged with the Deſire of a Life of perfect Purity and eternal Duration.” 


Tris Faith is the only way to overcome the Fear of Death, and it will 


moſt certainly do it: For it made Ignatius rejoice with uncommon Joy, when 
he drew nigh to the Place of his Execution; profeſſing that he would provoke 
the wild Beaſts to devour him ſpeedily, And Thouſands of others have rejoiced 
in Tribulation, and welcomed Death with exalted Comfort, as the End of their 
Toils and Troubles, and the Beginning of their everlaſting Reſt. Hear one of 


them giving the Reaſon of this for all the reſt : For we look not at the Things 


which are ſeen, but Things not ſeen ; for the Things which are ſeen, are Temporal ; 
but the Things not ſeen are Eternal. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 

A viGoRovus Faith in this Article, ſuch as is the Evidence of things not 
ſeen, would burniſh the lied Lives of Chriſtians, and reſtore them to their 
primitive Luſtre, making them ſhine as Heavenly Lights, for ſuch indeed they 
are. What honourable ſteps will that Perſon take, that has the infinite Glory 
and everlaſting Miſery of the neighbouring World continually before his Eyes ! 
What can caſt him down, or lead him wrong? His Faith is almoſt Viſſon: 
and fore-ſtalls in part the Triumpbs of the Church above: And demonſtrates the 
divine Power of the Chriſtian Religion, by giving Joy in Tribulation, and 
Triumph in the Hour of Death. 
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IV. Br we aſſured, that ſuch as in their preſent Deluſions reje& and deride !//-14- 
the Doctrines of the bleſſed Goſpel, will one Day confeſs them with unſpeak- ward. 
able Horror. The Mirth of Tnfidels, and the Triumphs of Scorners, cannot be * 
long. There is a Lamp in the Mind of Man, and the Flaſhes of the future 
Flames will light it, if the Beams of the glorious Goſpel do not. 

Wurm that laſt moſt awful Hour ſhall come, which is not far from any 
of us; when we ſhall perceive ourſelves to ſtand betwixt Time and Eternity, in 
the ſhort Interval of a few Minutes; and ſhall look backward on what had 
paſſed, and forward on what is to come, with a piercing and unbyaſſed Judg- 
ment; we ſhall then diſdain many Things as Trifles, or perhaps as Lollies, 
which we now fondly applaud. All our ſuperficial Religion without the ſpiritual 
Life and Power of it, our Controverſies about the Modes of Religious Worſhip 
without a real Concern for the Thing; our intemperate Heat for Parties, and 
exceſſive Concern for the Accommodations of this preſent Life, will be Matter of 
Grief and piercing Regret. Then will Men look back, with Anguiſh of Soul, 
on thoſe many precious Hours which have been laviſhed in Gaming, and idle 
Diſcourſe, in polluting Plays and Romances, and in tedious drefling and feeding 
our Bodies; and then will thoſe Hours appear the moſt comfortable, yea, the 
only comfortable ones, that were ſpent in ſerious Devotion and true Charity, 

THEN the witty Atheiſt will apply the Words of the P/almft to himſelf, 
with greater Sharpneſs than any one elſe ever did, and fay, Fool that I was, 
to admit ſo abſurd a Thought into my Heart, as that there is no God: That I 
did not ſee him who fi/leth all Places with his Preſence ; and did not know him 
who has impreſſed the Characters of his Perfections on the Forehead of every 
Creature. 
| THEN thoſe conceited Rationaliſts, who once fancied they had engroſſed the 
Monopoly of human Knowledge, will ſtand amazed at their own Srupidity, and 
will upbraid themſelves in the ſharpeſt Invectives, for turning their Underſtand- 
ing againſt their Maker, which was indeed to become Fools. And in Truth, 
what greater Inſtances of Folly can be imagined, than to affirm, that n/en/ible 
Matter was its own Maker and Manager; and that ſtupid Materials were their 
own Builders and Surveyers; that Chance produced the moſt exact, /teady, and 
7 Order ; and that all Things in Nature conſtantly produce the Effects 
of infinite Viſdom and Goodneſs, by mere Caſualty. 

THESE Abſurdities cannot long prevail on the Mind of Man, nor will the 
Abettors of them long vaunt themſelves as the Rabbies and Adepts of Wiſdom 
and Knowledge. For even thoſe who have really attained much uſeful Knowledge 
inthe Nature of Things, and in human Literature, will at laſt upbraid their own 
Ignorance, if they know not God, and his Son Feſus Chriſt. Then, with wiſe 
Agur, they will condemn themſelves, as void of the Underſtanding of Man; be- 
cauſe they have not the / iſdom of the Holy: and with the Learned Grotius, 
they will reflect with Sorrow upon their high Employments and bard Studies 
about Secundary Things, as a laborious Tdleneſs, if they have been too much di- 
verted by theſe, from the One Thing neceſſary. 

BE we all aſſured, that however we may be amuſed at preſent by the vain 
Show of temporal Things, yet in our moſt ſerious Hours, nothing can truly 
ſatisfy us, but the Senſe of our Return to God by Jeſus Chriſt, and the Reco- 
very of his Likeneſs and Favour by the Grace and Mercy of the bleſſed Goſpel. 

To ſum up all. It is very evident, That the Being of the Eternal God, is 
as certain as our own Being and Reaſon : And that the Laws of Moral Good 
and Evil are as unqueſtionable, as that God made and governs the World. 

I'T is allo certain, that the infinite Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of God 
are plainly diſcovered to us, by the wiſe and gracious Contrivance and Manage- 
ment of all Things in Heaven and Earth: And therefore that the Voice of 


Nor demands our ſupreme Love and Fear of the Greateſt and Beſt of 
eings. 
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AN p ſince, we ſee the whole Frame and Courſe of Nature graciouſly dif. 


ward. poſed by God, for the Good of all his Creatures ; this naturally preſcribes a Law 


to us, to do all the Good we can, in our ſeveral Stations and Capacities ; without 
which, we ſhall thwart the Will of our Maker, and ſwerve from the' general 
Tendency of the Univerſe. 
Wr are further aſſured, That ſeeing all Perſons do not receive according to 
their Ob/ervance or Contempt of theſe Laws of God on Earth, that every one 
will receive according to his Doings in another World; becauſe the Nature of 
a Law requires a Sanction, I ſuitable Rewards and Puniſhments. 

Ir is moreover, very juſt and reaſonable to conclude, that ſince the Na- 
ture of God is infinite, and his Kingdom Everlaſting; that the Rewards and 


Puniſhments of the future State will be / too. 


Wr ſee alſo, and Bleſſed are the Eyes that fee it, That the glorious Goſpel 
does greatly improve and invigorate theſe Moral Truths: Inſtructing us withal 
in the only Way to be delivered from all Iniquity, through a Divine Saviour ; 
and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, through a Divine Sanctiſter. 

AND the reaſonable Concluſion from all theſe important Premiſſes is, That 
we mult deny all Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, and live in all good Conſcience 
towards God and Man: And that if we ſhall be found of our Lord without 
Spot, we ſhall be rewarded of him with Glory without End, through the 
Mercy of God the Father, the Merit of his only begotten Son, and the Ope- 
rations of his Eternal Spirit : to which moſt A Trinity, in the perfect 
Unity of the Deity, be continual Praiſe, Worſhip, and Obedience, given by 
Angels and Men, for ever and ever. Amen. | 
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S the Noble Founder of the LxcTuREs I have had the Honour of Preach- 
ing, was a great Improver of Natural Knowledge, , in all Probabili- 
ty, he did it out of a pious End, as well as in Purſuit of his Genius. For 
it was his ſettled Opinion, that nothing tended more to cultivate true Re- 

ligion and Piety in a Man's Mind, than a thorough Skill in Philoſophy. And fuch 
Effect it manifeſtly had in him, as is evident from divers of his publiſhed Pieces; 


from his conſtant Deportment in never mentioning the Name of Gop without a * 714. Bp. 
Pauſe, and viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe ;* and from the noble Foundation F his Burnet's 


Lectures for the Honour of GoD, and the generous Stipend he allowed for the ſame. 


p. 24- 
And foraſmuch as his Lectures were appointed by him for the Proof of the Chri- Vid. Me. 


ſtian Religion againſt Atheiſts and other notorious Infidels, I thought, when I had 
the Honour to be made his Lecturer, that I could not better come up to his Intent, than 
to attempt a Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of Gop, in what I may 
call Mr. Boyle's own, that is, a Phyſico-Theological Way. And, beſides that, as 
it was for this very Service that I was called to this Honour, I was the more induced 
to follow this Method, by reaſon none of my learned and ingenivus Predeceſſors in theſe 
Lectures have done it on purpoſe, but only caſually, in a tranſient, piece-meal manner 
they having made it their Buſineſs to prove the great Points of Chriſtianity in another 
Way, which they have accoraingly admirably done. But confidering what our Ho- 
nourable Founder's Opinion was of Natural Knowledge, and that his Intent was, 
that thoſe Matters, by paſſing through divers Hands, and by being treated of in diffe- 
rent Methods, ſhall take in moſt of what could be ſaid upon the Subject, ] hope my Per- 


formance may be acceptable, although one of the meaneſt. 


As for others, who have before me done ſomething of this kind, as Merſenne on 
Geneſis; Dr. Cockbourne in his Eſſays; Mr. Ray in his Wiſdom of Gop, Ge. 
and I may add the firſt of Mr. Boyle's Lecturers, the moſt learned Dr. Bentley, in his 
Boyle's Lectures, the eloquent Archbiſhop of Cambray (and, I hear, the ingentous 
Monfieur Perault hath ſomething of this Kind, but never ſaw it) T jay, as to theſe 
learned and ingenious Authors, as the Creation is an ample Subject, ſo I induſtriouſly 
endeavoured to avoid doing over again what they before had done ; and for that Rea- 


fon did not, for many Years, read their Books, until J had finiſhed my own. But 


when I came to compare what each of us had ahne, I found myſelf in many Things to 
have been anticipated by ſome or other of them, eſpecially by my Friend, the late Great 
Mr. Ray. And therefore in ſome Places I have ſborten d my Diſcourſe, and referr d 


to them; and in a few others, where the Thread of my Diſcourſs would have been 


interrupted, I have made Uſe of their Authority, as the beſt Fudges ; as of Mr. 
Ray's, for Inſtance, with relation to the Mountains, and their Plants, and other 
Projects. If then the Reader ſhould meet with any thing mentioned before by others, 
and not accordingly acknowledged by me, I hope he will candidly think me no Plagiary, 

VOI. II. | becauſe 
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AN p ſince, we ſee the whole Frame and Courſe of Nature graciouſly dif. 


ward. poſed by God, for the Good of all his Creatures; this naturally preſcribes a Law 


to us, to do all the Good we can, in our ſeveral Stations and Capacities ; without 
which, we ſhall thwart the Will of our Maker, and ſwerve from the general 
Tendency of the Univerſe. 

Wix are further aſſured, That ſeeing all Perſons do not receive according to 
their Ob/ervance or Contempt of theſe Laws of God on Earth, that every one 
will receive according to his Doings in another World; becauſe the Nature of 
a Law requires a Sanction, 10 ſuitable Rewards and Puniſhments. 

Ir is moreover, very juſt and reaſonable to conclude, that ſince the Na- 
ture of God is 7nfinite, and his Kingdom Everlaſting; that the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of the future State will be / too. 

Wr fee alſo, and Bleſſed are the Eyes that ſee it, That the glorious Goſpel 
does greatly improve and invigorate theſe Moral Truths: Inſtructing us withal 
in the only Way to be delivered from all Iniquity, through a Divine Saviour 
and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, through a Divine Sant#ifeer. 

AND the reaſonable Concluſion from all theſe important Premiſſes is, That 
we muſt deny all Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, and live in all good Conſcience 
towards God and Man: And that if we ſhall be found of our Lord without 
Spot, we ſhall be rewarded of him with Glory without End, through the 
Mercy of God the Father, the Merit of his only begotten Son, and the Ope- 
rations of his Eternal Spirit : to which moſt A Trinity, in the perfect 
Unity of the Deity, be continual Praiſe, Worſhip, and Obedience, given by 
Angels and Men, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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\ S the Noble Founder of the LxcTuREs I have had the Honour of Preach- 


ing, was a great Improver of Natural Knowledge, fo, in all Probabili- 

ty, he did it out of a pious End, as well as in Purſiut of his Genius. For 

it was his ſettled Opinion, that nothing tended more to cultivate true Re- 

ligion and Piety in a Man's Mind, than a thorough Skill in Philoſophy. And ſuch 

Effect it manifeſtly had in him, as is evident from divers of his publiſhed Pieces; | 

from his conſtant Deportment in never mentioning the Name of Gop without a * 714. Bp. 

Pauſe, and viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe ;* and from the noble Foundation of his Burnet's 

Lectures for the Honour of Gop, and the generous Stipend he allowed for the ſame. Sermon, 

| p. 24. 

And foraſmuch as his Lectures were appointed by him for the Proof of the Chri- Yid. Me. 

ſtian Religion againſt Atheiſts and other notorious Infidels, I thought, when I had — -þ 

the Honour to be made his Lecturer, that I could not better come up to his Intent, than © 

to attempt a Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of Gop, in what I may 

call Mr. Boyle's own, that is, a Phyſico-Theological Way. And, beſides that, as 

it was for this very Service that I was called to this Honour, I was the more induced 

to follow this Method, by reaſon none of my learned and ingenious Predeceſſors in theſe 

Lectures have done it on purpoſe, but only caſually, in a tranſient, piece-meal manner; 

they having made it their Buſmeſs to prove the great Points of Chriſtianity in another 

Way, which they have accordingly admirably done. But conſidering what our Ho- 

nourable Founder's Opinion was of Natural Knowledge, and that his Intent was, 

that thoſe Matters, by paſſing through divers Hands, and by being treated of in diffe- 

rent Methods, ſhall take in moſt of what could be ſaid upon the Subject, I hope my Per- 

formance may be acceptable, although one of the meaneſt. 


As for others, who have before me done ſomething of this kind, as Merſenne on 
Geneſis; Dr. Cockbourne in his Eſſays; Mr. Ray in his Wiſdom of Gop, &c. 
and I may add the firſt of Mr. Boyle's Lecturers, the moſt learned Dr. Bentley, in his 
Boyle's Lectures, the eloquent Archbiſhop of Cambray (and, TI hear, the ingentous 


learned and ingenious Authors, as the Creation is an ample Subject, ſo J induſtrioujly 
endeavoured to avoid doing over again what they before had done ; and for that Rea- 
fon did not, for many Years, read their Books, until I had finiſhed my own. But 
when I came to compare what each of us had done, I found myſelf in many Things to 
have been anticipated by ſome or other of them, eſpecially by my Friend, the late Great 
Mr. Ray. And therefore in ſome Places I have ſhorten'd my Diſcourſe, and referr'd 
to them ; and in a few others, where the Thread of my Diſcourſe would have been 
interrupted, I have made Uſe of their Authority, as the beſt Fudges; as of Mr. 
Ray's, for Inſtance, with relation to the Mountains, and their Plants, and other 
Projects. If then the Reader ſhould meet with any thing mentioned before by others, 


and not accordingly acknowledged by me, I hope he will candidly think me no Plagiary, 
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becauſe I can aſſure him I have all along (where I was aware of it) cited my Au- 
thors with their due Praiſe. And it is ſcarce poſſible, when Men write on the ſame, 
vor a Subject near a-kin, and the Obſervations are obvious, but that they muſt often 
hit upon the ow Thing : And frequently this may happen from Perſons making Ob- 
ſervations about one and the ſame Thing, without knowing what each other hath done; 
hich indeed, when the firſt Edition of my Book was nearly printed off, I found to be 
my own Caſe, having ( for want of Dr. Hook's Micography being at hand, it being 
a very ſcarce Book, and many Years ſince I read it) given Deſcriptions of two or 
three Things, which I thought had not been tolerably well objerved before, but are de- 
ſeribed well by that curious Gentleman. 


1 One is a Feather, the Mechaniſin of which we in the main agret in, except in his 
1 Repreſentation in Fig. 1. Scheme 22. which is ſomewhat different from what L-have 
| repreſented in Fig. 18, &c. But I can ſtand by the Truth, though not the Elegancy 
of my Figures. But as to the other Differences, they are accidental, occaſion d by 
our taking the Parts in a different View, or in a different Part of a Vane; and to 
| ſay the Truth (not flattering myſelf, or detracting from the admirable Obſervations 
| of that Great Man) I have hit upon a few Things that eſcaped him, being enabled to 
, do fo, not only by the Help of fiich Microſcopes as he made uſe of ; but alſo by thoſe made 
| by Mr. Wilſon, which exceed all I ever jaw, whether of Engliſh, Dutch, or Italian 
Make; /everal of which Sorts I have ſeen and examined, | 


| | The other Thing we have both of us figured and deſcribed, is, The Sting of a Bee or 
1 Waſp; in which we differ more than in the laſt. But by a careful Re-examination, 
1 ind, that although Dr. Hooks Obſervations are more critical than any were be— 
$$ fore, yet they are not ſo true as mine, For as to the Scabbard (as he calls it) J 
| could never diſcover any Beards thereon ; and I dare be confident there are none, but 
| what are on the two Spears. And as to the Point of the Scabbard, he hath repre- 
ſented it as tubular, or bluntiſh at the Top; but it really terminates in a ſharp Point, 
and the two Spears and the Poiſon come out of a Slit, or longiſh Hole, a little below 
the Top or Point. And as to the Spears, he makes them to be but one, and that the 
Point thereof hes always out of the Scabbard. But by a ſtridt Examination the 
will be found to be two, as I have ſaid, and that they always he within the Scabbard, 
except in Stinging ; as I have repreſented them, in Fig. 21. from the tranſþarent 
Sting of a Waſp. And as to the Spear being made of the Joints, and parted into two, 
| as his Fig. 2. Scheme 16. repreſents, I could never, upon a Review, diſcover it to be 
| #0, but imagine, that by ſeeing the Beards lying upon, or behind the Spears, he might 
| take them for Joints, and by ſeeing the Point of one Spear lie before the other, he might 
think the Spear was parted in two, But lejt the Reader ſhould think himſelf impoſed 
upon by Dr. Hook, and my Self, it is neceſſary to be chſerved, that the Beards (or 
Tenterhooks, as Dr. Hook calls them) lie only on one Side of each Spear, not all 
round them; and are therefore not to be ſeen, unleſs they are laid in à due Poſture in 
in the Microſcope; viz. fide-ways, not under, or a-top the Spear. 


| The laſt Thing (which ſcarce deſerves mention) is the Mechaniſm of the Hair, 
1 which Dr. Hook found to be ſolid, lite a long Piece of Horn, not hollow, as Malpig- 
hi found it in ſome Animals. And I have found both thoſe great Men to be in fome 
Meaſure in the Right, the Hair of ſome Animals, or in ſome Parts of the Body, be- 


ing very little, if at all, tubular; and in others, particularly Mice, Rats, and Cats, 
to be as I kave repreſented in my Fig. 14, &c. 


And now, if my Inadvertency in other Things hath no worſe Effect than it hath had 
in theſe, namely, to correct or clear others Obſervations, I hope the Reader will ex- 
cuſe it, if he meets with any more of the like Kind. But not being conſcious of any 

Such thing (although probably there may be many ſuch) I am more ſollicitous to beg the 
Reader's Candor and Favour, with relation both to the Text and Notes: In the former 
of which, I fear he will think I have as much under-done, as in the latter over-done 
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the Matter: But for my Excuſe, I dejire it may be conjidered, That the textual Part 
being Sermons, to be delivered in the Pulpit, it was neceſſary to inſiſt but briefly ufo: 
many of the Works of Go, and to leave out many Things that might have been admitte! 
in a more free Diſcourſe. So that I wiſh it may not be thought I have ſaid too much, 
rather than too little, for ſuch an Occaſion and Place. And indeed, I had no ſinall 
Trouble in expunging ſome Things, altering many, and ſoftening the mojt, and, in a 


word, giving, in fome meaſure, the whole a different Dreſs than what I had at firſt 
drawn it up in, and what it now appears in. 


And as fer the Notes, which may be thought too large, I confeſs I might have ſhort- 
ened them, and had Thoughts of doing it, by caſting ſome of "them into the Text, as an 
ingenious learned Friend adviſed. But when I began to do this, I found it was in @ 
Manner to new-make all, and that I ſhould be neceſſitated to tranſcribe the greateſt 
Part of the Book, which (having no Afjiſtant) would have been too tedious for nc, 
being pretty well fatigued with it before. I then thought it beſt to pare off from ſome, 
and to leave out others, and accordingly did ſi in many Places, and would have done 
it in more, particularly in many of the Citations out of the Ancients, Cat Poets and 
others; as alſo in many of the Anatomical Obſervations, and many of my own, and 
others Obſervations : But then T conſidered, as to the Firſt, that thoſe Citatiuns do 
(many of them at leaſt) ſhew the Senſe of Mankind about Goy's Forks, and that th 
moſt of them may be acceptable to youns Gentle;nen at the Univerſities, for whoſe Scr 
vice theſe Lectures are greatly intended, And as to the Anatomical Notes, and [97110 
others of the lite Nature, moſt of them ſerve, either to the Confirmation, or the 11l:i- 
tration, or Explication of the Text, if not to the learned, yet to the unſrilful, It} 
learned Reader; for whoſe Sake, if I had added more, I believe he would forgive me. 
And laſtly, as to the Obſervations of myſelf, and fome others, where it ha pens that 
they are long, it is commonly where a Neceſſity lay upon me of fully expreſſing the 
Author's Senſe, or my own, or where the Thing was new, and never before publiſhed ; 
in which Caſe it was neceſſary to be more Expreſs and Particular, than in Matters 
better known, or where the Author may be referred unto, | 


In the former Editions I promiſed another Part J had relating to the Heavens, / 


T was thereunto encouraged. And two large Impreſſions of this Book fold off, jo as 19. 


admit of a Third before the Year wwas gone about; and hearing that it is tranſ/ated (11/9 
two, if not three Languages; but eſpecially being importuned by divers learned Pe; "JOns, 
both known and unknown, I have thought myſelf Sufficiently engaged to perform that 
Promiſe; and have accordingly publiſhed that Part. | : 


So that I have now carried my Survey thro moſt Parts of the wvifible Creation, ex- 
cept the Waters, which are for the moſt Part omitted; and the Vegetables, which, 
for want of Time, T was forced to treat of in a perfunttory Manner. And to the Un- 
derſtanding of the former of theſe, having received divers Sollicitations from Perſons 
unknown, as well as known, 1 think myſelf bound in Civility to mon their Favour, 
ond to return them my hearty Thanks for the kind Opinion the y have ſhewn of my other 
Performances, that they have encouraged me to undertake this other Taſk. And de- 
cordingly I have begun it, and (as far as my Afairs ill permit) have mad. ſome 
Progreſs in it: But Age and Avocatious growing upon me, I begin to fear I fhall 
ſcarce be able to finiſh it as I would, and therefore muſt recommend that ample and no- 
ble Subject to others, who have more Leiſure, and would dy it better than I. 


As to Additions, IT have been much folhcited thereunto by divers curious and learn 
ed Perſons, who would have had me to inſert ſome of their Obſervations, and man 
more of my own ; but in a Work of this Nature, this would have been endleſs : Ad 
although the Book would thereby be render d much 


better, and more compleat, yet J 
could by no Means excuſe fo great an Injuſtice to the Purchaſers of the former Haiti 


ons. And therefore (except in the ſecond Edition, where it was nyt e 


; tt aſy to be avoided 
Feww Additions have been made, beſide * ) 


aht were Typographical, or of ſmall Confide- 
ration. 
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ration. Only in the third Edition T amended the firſt Paragraph of Note 1. Chap, 
5. Book 1. concerning Gravity; and in the Fourth, Page 16, and 18, J in- 


ſerted twwo Paſſages out of Seneca, that were inadvertently left out, and corrected ma- 
ny Things, that upon a careful Review ſeemed to want Amendment. | 


4 — 
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And laſtly, as to the following Analyſis, it was added at the Requeſt of fome of my 
learned and ingenious Friends; and although it might have been contracted, they 


would not ſuffer it to be ſb. 
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PHYSICO-THEOLOGY: 


DEMONSTRATION 
Bemg and Attributes of GOD, 


His WORKS of CREATION. 


Being the SUBSTANCE of Sixteen 


SERMONS 
PREACHED 
In St. Mary-le-Bow Church, London, 


At the Honourable Mr. BOYLE's LecTuRes, in the Years 
1711, and 1712, 


With large Nor Es, and many curious OBSERVATTONsõ. 


2 


By W. DER HAM, late Canon of Windſor, Rector of Upminſter 
| in Eſſex, and F. R. 8. 


* 
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Mala & impia conſuetudo eft contra Deos diſputare, ſive animo id fit, five ſimulatè. 
| CICER, de Nat. Deor. L. 2. fine. 
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To the Moſt Reverend Father in Gop, 


THOMAS, 


Lord Archbiſhop of CAN TERBVURVY, Primate 
of AL ENGLAND, &c. 


The Surviving TzxusTEE of the Honourable Mr. BOYL E's 


LECTURES. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


nage, their Publication being wholly owing to You : For ha- 

ving the Honour to be a Member of the Royar Socistry, 
as well as a Divine, I was minded to try what I could do towards 
the Improvement of Philoſophical Matters to Theological Uſes; and 
accordingly laid a Scheme of what I have here publiſhed a Part of ; 
and when I had little elſe to do, I drew up what I had to ſay, ma- 
king it rather the diverting Exerciſes of my leiſure Hours, than more 
ſerious Theological Studies. This Work (although I made a conſider- 
able Progreſs in 1t at firſt, whilſt a Novelty, yet) having no 
Thoughts of Publiſhing, I laid aſide, until Your GRACE, being in- 
formed of my Deſign by ſome of my Learned Friends, both of the 
Clergy and Laity, was pleaſed to call me to the unexpected Honour 
of Preaching Mr. Boyle's LEcTurEs: An Honour I was little aware 
of in my Country Privacy, and not much acquainted with Perſons 
in High Stations, and not at all particularly with Your GRACE. 
So that therefore as it pleaſed Your GRACE, not only to confer an 
unſought profitable Honour upon me (a Stranger) but alſo to con- 
tinue it for two Years, out of Your good Opinion of my Perform- 
ance, in ſome Meaſure, anſwering Mr. Boyle's End; ſo I can do no 
leſs than make this publick, grateful Acknowledgment of Your 
GRACE's great and unexpected Favour. 


1 M AY juſtly put theſe LEH T RES under Your Grace's Patro- 


Bur it is not myſelf alone, but the whole LEH Rx alſo is be- 
holden to Your Graces kind and pious Endeavours. It was You 
that encouraged this Noble Charity, and aſſiſted in the Settlement 
of it, in the Honourable Founder's Life-time; and ſince his Death, 


it 


The DEDICATION EY. 


it was You that procured a more certain Salary for the Lecrures, 
paid more conſtantly and duly than it was before “. 


Tarsx Benefits, as I myſelf have been a Sharer of, fo I ſhould be 
very ungrateful, ſhould I not duly acknowledge, and repay with 
my repeated Thanks and good Wiſhes. And that. the Infinite Re- 


warder of Well-doing, may give Your GRACE a plentiful Reward 


of theſe, and Your many other, both Publick and Private, Bene- 
factions, is the hearty Wiſh of 


Your Graces 


Maſt Humble and Thaniful 


don and Servant, 


W. DRRHAM. 


* Tt may not only gratify the Reader's Curioſity, but alſo be of Uſe for preventing 
Encroachments in Time to come, to give the following Account of Mr. Boyle's Le- 
ctures. 

Mr. Boyle, by a Codicil, dated July the 28th, 1691. and annexed to his Will, charged 
his Meſſuage, or Dwelling-Houſe, in St. Michael's Crooted. lane, London, with the Pay- 
ment of the clear Yearly Rents and Profits thereof, to ſome Learned Divine in London, 
or within the Bills of Mortality, to be Elected for a Term not exceeding three Vears, by 
his Grace the preſent Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury (then Dr. Teniſon) Sir Henry Aſpurſt, 
Sir John Rotheram, and John Evelyn, Eſq;. The Buſineſs he. appointed thoſe Lectures 
for, was, among others, To be ready to ſatisfy real Scruples, and to anſwer ſuch new Ob- 
jections and Difficulties as might be ſtarted, to which good Anſwers had not been made. And 
alſo, To preach Eight Sermons in the Year; viz. the firſt Monday of January, February, 
March, April, and May; and of September, October, and November. The Subject of 
theſe Sermons was to be, The Proof of the Chriſtian Religion againſt Notorious Infidels ; viz. 
Atheiſts, - Theiſts, Pagans, Fews and Mabometans; not deſcending lower to any Controverſies 
that are among Chriſtians themſelves. But by reaſon the Lecturers were ſeldom continued 
above a Year, and that the Houſe ſometimes ſtood empty, and Tenants brake, or failed 
in due Payment of their Rent, therefore the Salary ſometimes remained long unpaid, or 
could not be gotten without ſome Difficulty : To remedy which Inconvenience, his pre- 
ſent Grace of Canterbury procured a Yearly Stipend of 501. to be paid Quarterly for Ever, 


charged upon a Farm in the Pariſh of Brill, in the County of Bucks: Which Stipend is 


accordingly very duly paid, when demanded, without Fee or Reward. 


A 


COURSE 
SER MO NS 


Preach'd for the LRcruRE founded by the Honourable 


ROBERT BOTLE, Eſa; 
At the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
In the Years 1713, and 1714. 


WHEREIN 


The True Notion of the Exerciſe of PRIVAT E JuDGMENT, or 
FREE THINEIN , in Matters of Religion, is Stated ; 'The Ob- 
jections againſt it, Anſwered; And the Modern way of Free- 


Thinking, as treated of in a late Diſcourſe on that Subject, is taken 
into Conſideration. 


By the late REVEREND 
B ENIJA MIN IBB O7, D. D. 


Chaplain in Ordinary to His MaJzsTy, Prebendary of Weſiminſter, Treaſurer 
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PHYSICO THEOLOGY: 
Or, A DEMONSTRATION of tho 


Being and Attributes of G O D, 


* 


From his Works of CREATION. 


y 


A Survey of the Terraqueous GLose. 


8 2 * * ” s EY . 3 » % 1 __— 2 


INTRODUCTION. 


N Pſal. cxi. 2. the Pſalmiſt aſſerts, That the a works of the Loxp are great; Danau. 
ſought out of all them that have pleaſure therein: This is true of all Gos 
Works, particularly of his Works of Creation : Which, when ſought out, or, 

as the Hebrew Word b ſignifieth, when heedfully and deeply pried into, folicitouſ- 

ly obſerved and enquired out, eſpecially when clearly diſcovered to us; in this Cafe, 

4 fay, we find thoſe Works of Go p abundantly to deſerve the Pſalmiſt's Character 

of being Great and Noble; inaſmuch as they are made with the moſt exquiſite 

Art, © contrived with the utmoſt Sagacity, and order'd with a plain wiſe Deſign, 

and miniſtring to admirable Ends. For which Reaſon St. Paul might well affirm 

of thoſe ITomwuare of Go D d, That the invifible Things of God, even his eternal 
Power and Godhead, are underſtood by them. And indeed they are the moſt eaſy 

and intelligible Demonſtrations of the Being and Attributes of Go p; © eſpecially 

to ſuch as are unacquainted with the Subtilties of Reaſoning and Argumentation; 

as the greateſt Part of Mankind are, b 


Ir 


tem; cumgut procul curſum navigii videris, non dubitare. 


70 


11 is not unlikely that the Pfalmiſt might mean, 
at leaſt have an Eye to, the Works of the Creation in 


this Text, the Word being the ſame that in 
P/al. x18. 4. is tranflated God's bandy-work, which is 
manifeſtly applied to the Works of Creation, and pro- 
perly ſignifieth FaZum, Opus, Opificium, from Hy 
Ferit, Paravit, Aptavit. And, ſaith Kircher, Signi- 
cat talem A ect ionem, gud aliquid exiſtit vel realiter, 


vel ornat?, vel ut non fit in priſtino ſtatu -quo fuit. 

Concord. p. 2. col. 931, | | 
* Rrefvit, perquifivit, ſciſcitatus eff. Bux- 

tor. in verb. Zr fimul e & ee. 


Conrad. Kirch. ibid. p. 1. col. 1174. 


© Duod fi omnes mund i partes ita conſtitutæ ſunt, ut 
negue ad uſum meliores potuerint eſe, negue ad Speciem 
"pulchriores ; videamus utrùm ea fortuita fint, an es ts- 
ru, quo cobærere nullo modo potuerint, nifi ſenſu mode- 


P 


que Naturd, gudn illa, que Arte perfefta ſunt, nec 
Ars efficit guid. fine ratione ; ne Natura guigem rationis 
expers oft habenda. Qui igitur canvenit, Jignum, aut 
tabulam pictam citm adſpexeris, ſcire adbibitam eſſe ar- 


. 


1 


guin id ratione atque arte maveatur : aut cum Solarium. 
Sc. Mundum autem, qui & has ipſas artes, & earum 


- artifices, & cuncta complectatur, conſilii & rationis ie 


ex pertem putare ? Quod ſi in Scythiam, aut in Britan 
niam, Spheram aligqais tulerit hant, quam nuper fa- 
miliaris naſter effecit Peſidonius, cujus fingule converſi- 
ones idem efficiant ix Sole, Ef C.mmmmmmgiod efficitur in 


cœle fingulis diebus & noftibus ; quis in illi barbarie 
 dubitet, quin ea Sphæra fit perfetta Ratione ? Hi autem 


dubitant de Mundo, ex quo & oriuntur, & fiunt am- 


nia, caſu ne ipſe fit effettns,——8n Ratione, an Mente 
. diving? Et Archimedem arbitrantur plus valuifſe in 


imitandis Sphere converfionibus, quam Naturam in e- 


<iendis, præcertim cùm multis partibus fut illa perſecta, 

quam bec fimulata, ſolertius, r. Cic. de Nat. 1. 2. c. 

of; , 0 f : 

"rante thre . providentia. Si ergo meliora_ ſunt tea _ 454 a little before he faith of Nature itſelf, On- 
nem ergo regit Naturam ipſe ¶ Deus] c. 

Mundus codes | 

Bernard. Serm. 


oft Det, in quo jugirer legere delemus 


— 


ue. 
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Dernam. TT may not therefore be unſuitable to the Nature and Deſign of Lectures f, 
founded by one of the greateſt Virtuoſo's of the laſt Age, and inſtituted too on pur- 


poſe for the Proof of the Chriſtian Religion againſt Atheiſts, and other Infidels, 
to improve this Occaſion in the Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of an 
infinitely wiſe and powerful Creator, from a curſory Survey of the Works of Cre- 


ation, or (as often called) of Nature. 


Wulrcn Works belong either to our Terraqueous Globe, or the Heavens. 

I ſhall begin with our j Globe, being neareſt, and falling moſt under our 
Senſes : Which being a Subject very various and copious, for the more metho- 
dical and orderly proceeding upon it, I ſhall diſtribute the Works therein, 

I. InTo ſuch as are not properly Parts, but Appendages or Outworks of the 


Globe, 
II. TRE Globe itſelf. 


Arbitror nullam gentem, negue Hominam ſocietatem, 
apud guos nulla Deorum eft religio, guidguam habere ſa- 
cris Fleuſiniis aut Samothraciis fimile : Ea tamen obſcur? 
decent uæ profitentur : Nature vero opera in omnivus 


animantibus ſunt perſpicua. Galen. de Uſ. Part 1. 


bY, 4b 
f Philoſophia e Catechiſmus ad Fidem. Cyril. 1. 
contr. Jul. 


BOOK IJ. 


Of the Out-Works of the Terraqueous Globe; 
the Atmoſphere, Light, and Gravity. 


HAP. I. 


Of the Atmoſphere in General. 


World b. 


HE Atmoſphere, or Maſs of Air, Vapours and Clouds, which ſurrounds 
our Globe, will appear to be a Matter of Deſign, and the infinitely wiſe 
Creator's Work, if we conſider its Nature and Make a, and its Uſe to the 


1. ITs Nature and Make, a Maſs of Air, of ſubtile penetrating Matter, fit to 
pervade other Bodies, to penetrate into the inmoſt Receſſes of Nature, to excite, 
animate, and ſpiritualize, and, in ſhort, to be the very Soul of this lower World. 


A Thing conſequently, _ 
2. Oy 


greateſt Uſe to the World, uſeful to the Life, the Health, the Comfort, 
the Pleaſure, and Buſineſs of the whole Globe. 


It is the Air the whole Animal 


World breatheth, and liveth by; not only the Animals inhabiting the Earth e and 


Mundi pars eft Aer, & quidem neceſſaria: Hic ef} 
Wy qui cælum terremgque connectit. Senec. Nat. Qu. 
I. 2. 6.4. 

» Ipſe Aer nobiſcum videt, nobiſcum audit, nobiſcum 
fenat ; nibil enim eorum fine eo fieri poteſt, Ic. Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 33. 

© As the Air is of abſolute Neceſlity to Animal Life, 
ſo it is neceſſary that it ſhould be of a due Tempera- 
ment or Conſiſtence ; not foul, by reaſon that ſuffo- 


cateth ; not too rare and thin, becauſe that ſufficeth 


not: with Examples of each of which, I ſhall a lit- 

tle entertain the Reader. In one of Mr. Hauksbee's 

compreſſing Engines, I cloſely ſhut up a Sparrow, 

without forcing any Air in; and in leſs than an Hour 
2 


ring 


Air, 


the Bird began to pant, and be concerned; and in leſs 
than an Hour and half to be ſick, vomit, and more out 
of Breath; and in two Hours time was nearly expi- 


Another I put in and compreſſed the Air, but the 
Engine leaking, I frequently renewed the Compreſ- 
ſure ; by which Means (although the Bird panted a lit- 
tle after the firſt Hour) yet after ſuch frequent Com- 
preſſures, and Immiſſion of freſh Air, it was very lit- 
tle concerned, and taken out ſeemingly unhurt after 
three Hours. NY | 

After this T made two other Experiments in com- 


preſſed Air, with the Weight of two Atmoſpheres in- 


jected, the Engine holding tight and well; the __ 
wit 
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Air 9, but thoſe of the Waters © too. Without it moſt Animals live ſcarce half a Dr 


Minute f ; and others, that are the moſt accuſtomed to the Want of it, live not 


without it many Days. 


with the Great Titnonſe, the other with a Sparrow. 
For near an Hour they ſeemed but little concerned; 
but after that grew fainter, and in two Hours time 
fick, and in three Hours time died, Another thing I 
took Notice of, was, that when the Birds were ſick, 
and very reſtleſs, J fancied they were ſomew hat relie- 
ved for a ſhort Space, with the Motion of the Air, 
cauſed by their fluttering and ſhaking their Wings (a 
Thing worth trying in the Diving-Bel/.) I ſhall leave 
the ingenious Reader to judge what the Cauſe was of 
both the Bircs living longer in compreſſed, than un- 
compreſſed Air; whether a leſs quantity of Air was 
not fooner foul'd and render'd unfit for Reſpiration, 
than a greater, 

From theſe Experiments two Things are manitfeſt- 
ed; one is, that Air, in ſome Meaſure compreſſed, or 
rather heavy, is neceſſary to Animal Life : Of which 
by and by. The other, that freſh Air is allo neceſſa- 
ry; for pent-up Air, when over-charged with the 
Vapours emitted out of the Animal's Body, becomes 
unſit for Reſpiration. For which Reaſon, in the Di- 
©ing-Be/l, alter ſome time of ſlay under Water, they 
are forced to come up and take in freſh Air, or by 
ſome ſuch Means recruit it. But the famous Cornelius 
Drebell contrived not only a Veſſel to be rowed under 
Water, but alſo a Liquor to be carried in that Veſlel, 
that would ſupply the want of freſh Air. The Veſſel 
was made for King James I. it carried twelve Rowers, 
beſides the Paſſengers. It was tried in the River of 
Thames, and one of the Perſons that was in that ſub- 


marine 8 was then alive, and told it one, who 


related the Matter to our famous Founder, the Ho- 
nourable and moſt Ingenious Mr. Boyle. As to the Li- 
quor, Mr. Bayle faith, he diſcovered by a Doctor of 
Phyfick, who married Drebell's Daughter, that it was 
uſed from time to time, when the Air, in the ſubma- 
rine Boat, was clogged by the Breath of the Compa- 
ny, and thereby made unfit for Reſpiration ; at which 
time, by unſtopping a Veſſel full of this Liquor, he 
could ſpeedily reſtore to the troubled Air, ſuch a Pro- 
portion of vital Parts, as would make it again for a 
good while fit for Reſpiration. The Secret of this 
Liquor Drebell would never diſcloſe to above one Per- 
fon, who himſelf aſſured Mr. Boyle, what it was. 
Vide Boyle's Exp. Phy/. Mech. of the Spring of the Air, 
Exp. 41. in the Digreſion. This Story I have rela- 
ted from Mr. Boyle, but at the ſame time much que- 
ſtion, whether the Virtues of the Liquor were fo et- 
fefual as reported. 

And as too groſs, ſo too rare an Air is unfit for Re- 
ſpiration. Not to mention the forced Rarifactions 


made by the Air-pump, in the following Note; it is 


found, that even the extraordinary natural Rarifactions, 
upon the Tops of very high Hills, much affect Re- 
{piration. An Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, who had viſited 
the high Mountains of Armenia (on which ſome fancy 
the Ark relted) tald Mr. Boy/e, that whilſt he was on 
the upper Part of them, he was forced to fetch his 
Breath oftner than he was wont : And. taking Notice 
of it when he came down, the People told him, that 
it was what happened to them when they were ſo high 
above the Plane, and that it was a common Obſerva- 
tion among them. The like Obſervation the ſame Ec- 
cleſiaſtick made upon the Top of a Mountain in the 
Cevenncs. So a learned Traveller and curious Perſon, 
on one of the higheſt Ridges of the Pyrenees, called 
Pic de Midi, found the Air not ſo fit for Reſpiration, 
as the common Air, but he and his Company were fain 
to breathe ſhorter and oftner than in the lower Air. Vi- 
de Phil. Tranſact. Ne 63. or Lowthorp's Abridg. Vol. II. 
226. | | 

N Such another Relation the Learned Jeſeph Acaſta 
gives of himſelf, and his Company, that, when the 

Palled the high Mountains of Peru, which they call 
Periacaca (to which he faith, the Alps themſelves ſeem- 
ed to them but as ordinary Houſes, in regard of digh 


And 


Tower:) He, and his Companions, were ſurpriged wit! 
ſuch extreme Pangs of Straining and Vomiting (not toi! 
out caſting up of Blood too) and with ſo violent a D-. 
feemper, that he concludes he fhould undoubtedly haue 
died, but that this laſted not above three or four Hours, 
before they came into a more convenient and natural Torn - 
perature of the Air. All which he concludes, proceed- 
ed from the too great Subtilty and Delicacy of the Air, 
which is not proportionable to human Reſpiration, 
which requires a more groſs and temperate Air. . 
Boyle, ubi ſupra. 

'Thus it appears, that an Air too ſubtile, rare and 
light, is unfit for Reſpiration: But the Cauſe is not the 
Subtilty, or too great Delicacy, as Mr. Boz/e thinks, 
but the too great Lightneſs thereof, which renders it 
unable to be a Counterbalance, or an Antagonilt to 
the Heart, and all the Muſcles miniſtring to Rejpiration, 
and the Diaſtole of the Heart. Of which tee Book 
iv. Chap. 7. Note 1. 

And as our Inability to live in too rare and light an 
Air, may diſcourage thoſe vain Attempts of Flying, 
and Whimſies of paſling to the Moon, Sc. ſo our be— 
ing able to bear an heavier State of the Air is an excel- 
lent Proviſion for Mens Occaſions in Mines, and other 
great Depths of the Earth; and thoſe other greater 
Preſſures made upon the Air, in the Diving-Bell, 


when we deſcend into great Depths of the Wa- 


ters. 


« That the Inhabitants of the Air (Birds and Inſect) 


need the Air as well as Man, and other Animals, is ma- 
nifeſt from their ſpeedy dying in too feculent, or too 
much rarified Air; of which ſee the preceding and 
following Note f. But yet Birds and Inſects (ſome Birds 
at leaſt) can live in rarer Air than Man. Thus Eagles, 
Kites, Herons, and divers other Birds, that delight 
in high Flights, are not affected with the Rarity of 
the Medium, as thoſe Perſons were in the preceding 
Note. So Inſects bear the Air- Pump long, as in the 
following Note f. 


© Creatures inhabiting the Waters need the Air, as 


well as other Animals, yea, and freſh Air too. The 
Hydrocantbari of all ſorts, the Nymphe of Gnats, and 
many other Water-Inſe&ts, have a ſingular Faculty, 
and an admirable Apparatus, to raiſe their Back-parts 
to the Top of the Waters, and take in freſh Air. It is 
pretty to ſee, for Inſtance, the Hydrocanthari come 
and thruſt their 'Tails out of the Water, and take in 2 
Bubble of Air, at the Tip of their Vaginæ and Tails, 
and then nimbly carry it down with them into the 
Waters ; and, when that is ſpent, or fouled, to aſcend 
again and recruit it. 

So Fiſhes alſo are well known to uſe Reſpiration, 
by paſſing the Water through their Mouths and Gills. 
But Carps will live out of the Water, only in the Air: 
as is manifeſt by the Experiment of their Way of fat- 
ting them in Holland, and which hath been practiſed 
here in England; viz.they hang them up in a Cellar, 
or ſome cool Place, in wet Moſs in a ſmall Net, 
with their Heads out, and feed them with white Bread 
ſoaked in Milk, for many Days. This was told me by 
a Perſon very curious, and of great Honour and Emi- 
nence, Whoſe Word (it I had leave to name him) no 
body would queſtion : And it being an Inſtance of the 
Reſpiration of Fiſhes very ſingular, and ſomewhat out 
of the Way, I have for the Reader's Diverſion taken 
notice of it. 

By Experiments I made myſelf in the Air- pump, 
in September and Octeler, 1704, 1 obſerved that Ani- 
mals whoſe Hearts have two Yentricles, and no Feramen 
Ovale, as Birds, Dogs, Cats, Rats, Mice, Sc. die 
in leſs than half a Minute, counting from the very 
firſt Exſuction; eſpecially in a ſmall Receiver. | 

A Mole (which I ſuſpected might have born more 
than other Quadrupeds) dicd in one Minute (without 
Recovery) in. a large Receiver ; and doubtleſs would 
hardly have ſurvived half a Minute in a ſmall Re- 


ceiver. 
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AND not only Animals themſelves, but even Trees and Plants, and the whole 
vegetable Race, owe their Vegetation and Life to this uſeful Element ; as will a 

ear when I come to ſpeak of them, and is manifeſt from their Glory and Verdure 

in a free Air, and their becoming Pale and Sickly, and Languiſhing and Dying, 


when by any means excluded from it 8. 


Tus uſeful, thus neceſſary, is the Air to the Life of the animated Creatures , 
and no leſs is it to the Motion and Conveyance of many of them. All the winged 
Tribes owe their Flight and Buoyancy h to it, as ſhall be ſhewn in a proper Place: 
And even the watry Inhabitants themſelves cannot aſcend and deſcend into their 


Element, well without it i. 


Bu i it would be tedious to deſcend too far into Particulars, to reckon up the ma- 
ny Benefits of this noble Appendage of our Globe in many uſeful Engines k; in 
many of the Functions and Operations of Naturel, in the Conveyance of Sounds; 


ceiver. A Bat (although wounded) ſuſtained the Pump 
two Minutes, and revived upon the re- admiſſion of the 
Air. After that, he remained four Minutes and a halt, 
and revived. Laſtly, After he had been hve Minutes, 
he continued gaſping for a time, and after twenty Mi- 
nutes I re-admitted the Air, but the Bat never revived. 

As for Inſets; Waſps, Bees, Hornets, Graſhoppers, 
and Lady-Cows ſeemed dead in appearance in two Mi- 
nutes, but revived in the open Air in two or three 
Hours time, notwithſtanding they had been in Yacus 
twenty-four Hours. 

The Ear-wig, the great Sraphy/inus, the great black 
lowſy Beetle, and ſome other Inſects, would ſeem un- 
concerned at the Vacuum a good while, and lie as dead; 
but revive in the Air, altho' ſome had lain ſixteen Hours 
in the exhauſted Receiver. 

Snails bear the Air- pump prodigioufly, eſpecially 
thoſe in Shells; two of which lay above twenty-four 
Hours, and ſeemed not much affected. The ſame 
Snails I left in twenty-eight Hours more after a ſecond 
Exhauſtion, and found one of them quite dead, but the 
other revived. | 

Frogs and Toads bear the Pump long, eſpecially the 
former. A large Toad, found in the Houſe, died ir- 
recoverable in leſs than fix Hours. Another Toad and 
Frog I put in together, and the Toad was ſeemingly 
2 in two Hours, but the Frog juſt alive. After uu 
had remained there eleven Hours, and ſeemingly dead, 
the Frog recovered in the open Air, only weak, but 
the Toad was quite dead. The ſame Frog being put 
in again for twenty-ſeven Hours, then quite died. 

The Animalcules in Pepper-water remained in Va tuo 
twenty-four Hours. And after they had been expoſed 
a Day or two to the open Air, I found ſome of them 
dead, ſome alive. 

That the Air is the principal Cauſe of the Vegeta- 
tion of Plants, Bore//i proves, in his excellent Book 
De Mot. Animal. Vol. II. Prop. 181. And in the next 
Propoſition, he aſſureth, Ia Plantis guoque peragi Ae- 
ris reſpirationem quandam imperfectam, a que earum vi- 
ta pendet & conſerwatur. But of this more, when I 
come to ſurvey Vegetables. 

Some Lettice-Seed being ſown upon ſome Earth inthe open 
Air, and ſome of the ſame Seed, at the ſame time, upon other 
Earth, in a Glaſs-Receiver of the Pneumatick Engine, af- 
rerwards exhauſted of Air: The Seed expoſed to the Air, 
was grown up an inch and half high within eight Days; 
but that in the exhauſted Receiver not at all. And Air 
being again admitted into the ſame emptied Receiver, to ſee 
whether any of the Seed would then come up, it was 
found, that in the Space of one Week it was grown up to 
the Height of two or three Inches. Vide Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 23. Lowth. Abridg. Vol. II. p. 206. 

In volueribus pulmones perforati Aerem inſpiratum 
zn tot am ventris cavitatlem admittunt. Hujus ratio, ut 
Propter corporis truncum Aere repletum & quaſi exten- 
fum, ipſa magis volatilia evadant, factliuſque ab Aere 
externo,propter intimi penum, ſuſtententur. E guidem pi ſces, 
gud levi in aquis natent, in Abdomine veſicas Aere in- 
Aatas geſtant: Pariter & wolucres, propter corporis trun- 
cum Aere impletum & quaſi inflatum, nudo Aeri incum- 
bentes, minus gravantur, proindegue leviits & expeditins 
volant,Willis de Anim, Brut. p. 1. . 3. | 


and 


i Fiſpes, by reaſon of the Bladder of Air within they, 
can ſuſtain, or keep themſelves in any Depth of Water : 
For the Air in that Bladder being more or leſs compre). 
ſed, according to the Depth the Fiſh ſwims at, takes 15 


more or leſs Space; and conſequently, the Body of the 


Fiſh, part of whoſe Bulk this Bladder is, is greater or 
leſs, according to the ſeveral Depths, and yet retains 
the ſame Weight. Now the Rule de Inſidentibus humi- 
do is, That a Body, that is heavier than ſo much Water 
as is equal in Quantity to the Bulk of it, will fink; a 
Body that is lighter will ſwim; a Body of equal Weight 
will reſt in any Part of the Water. By this Rule, if 
the Fiſh, in the middle Region of the Water, be of equal 
Weight to the Water, that is, commenſurate to the Bulk 
of it, the Fiſh will rift there, without any Tendency up- 
wards or downwards : And, if the Fiſh 2 deeper in the 
Water, the Bulk of the Fiſh becoming leſi by the Com- 
preſſion of the Bladder, and yet retaining the ſame Weight, 
it will fink, and reſt at the Bottom. And on the other 
ide, if the Fiſh be higher than the middle Region, the 
Air dilating it/elf, and the Bulk of the Fiſh conſequent- 
ly increafing, but not the Weight, the Fiſh will riſe up- 
wards, and reſt at the Top of the Water. Perhaps, the 
Fiſh by ſome Action can emit Air out of its Bladder ; 
2a, when not enough, take in dir, and 
then it will not be tvondred, that there ſhould be always 
a fit Proportion of Air in all Fiſhes to ſerve their Lie, 
&e. Then follows a Method of Mr. Boyle's to experi- 
ment the Truth of this. After which, in Mr. Lo:v- 
tborp's Abridgment, follow Mr. Ray's Obſervations. 
T think that hath hit upon the true Uſe of the 
Swimming-blaaders in Fiſhes. 25 1. It hath been ob- 
ſerved, thai if the Swimming: bladder of any Fiſh be 
pricked or broken, ſuch a fiſh ſinks preſently to the Bot- 
tom, and can neither ſupport or raiſe itſelf up in the Wa- 
ter. 2. Flat Fiſhes, as Soles, Plaiſe, &c. which lie al- 
ways grovelling at the Bottom, have no Swimming-blad- 
ders that ever I could find. 3. In moſt Fiſhes there is a 
manifeſt Channel leading from the Gullet to the 
ſaid Bladder, which, without doubt, ſerves for the con- 
veying Air thereunto.— In the Coat of thi; Blad- 
der is a Mtſculars Power to contract it when the Fiſb 
Ji. See more very curious Obſervations relating to 
this Matter, of the late great Mr. Ray, as alſo of the 
curious anonymous Gentleman, in the ingenious Mr. 
Lorot horp's Abridgment before cited, p. 845. from Phi- 
loſoph. Tranſ. No 114, 115. 

& Among the Engines in which the Air is uſeful, 
Pumps may be accounted not contemptible ones, and 
divers other Hydraulical Engines, which need not 
be particularly infiſted on. fa theſe the Water was 
imagined to riſe boy the Power of Suction, to avoid a 
Vacunm, and ſuch unintelligible Stuff; but the juſtly 
famous Mr. Boyle was the firſt that ſolved theſe Phæ- 
nomena by the Weight of the Atmoſphere. His in- 
genious and curious Obſervations and Experiments 
relating hereto, may be ſeen in his little Tract, Of the 


Cauſe of Attraction by Suction, and divers others of his 


Tracts. WT 
It would be endleſs to ſpecify the Uſes of the Air 
in Nature's Operations ; I ſhall therefore, for a Sample 
only, name its great Uſe to the World in —— 
animate 
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and a thouſand Things beſides. And I ſhall but juſt mention the admirable Uk Dez nam. 
of our Atmoſphere in miniſtring to the enlightning of the World, by its reflecting 
the Light of the Heavenly Bodies to us m; and refracting the Sun-beams to our 


Eye, before it ever ſurmounteth our Horizon u; 


by which means the Day is pro- 


tracted throughout the whole Globe; and the long and diſmal Nights are ſhorten- 


ed in the frigid Zones, and Day ſooner approacheth them; yea, the Sun itſel! 


riſeth in Appearance (when really it is abſent from them) to the great Comfort of 


thoſe forlorn Places o. 5 


Bur paſling by all theſe Things with only a bare Mention, and wholly omit- 
ting others that might have been named, I ſhall only infiſt upon the excellent Uſc 
of this noble circumambient Companion of our Globe, in reſpect of two of its 
Meteors, the Winds, and the Clouds and Rain“. 


animated Bodies, whether endowed with animal or 
vegetative Life, and its contrary Quality of diſfoluin 
other Bodies ; by which means many Bodies that woul: 
prove Nuiſances ta the World, are pur out of the way, 
by being reduced into their firſt Principles (as we lay) 
and ſo embodied with the Earth again. Okt its Facul- 


ty as a Menſtruum, or its Power to diſſolve Bodies, 1 


may inſtance in Cryſtal Glaſſes; which, with long 
keeping, eſpecially if not uſed, will in time be reduced 
to a Powder, as I have ſeen. So divers Minerals, 
Earth, Stones, Foflil ſhells, Wood, c. which from 
N:ab's Flood, at leaſt for many Ages, have lain under 
Ground, ſo fecure from Corruption, that, on the eon- 


trary, they have been thereby made much the ſtronger, 


have in the open Air ſoon moulder'd away. Of which 
hf Mr. Boyle gives an Inſtance (from the Difſertation 
de admirandis Hungar. Aquis) of a great Oak, like a 
huge Beam, dug out of a Salt-Mine in Tranfilvania, 
fo hard, that it would nat eaſily be rorought upon by 
Tron- Tools; yet, being expoſod to the Air out of the 
Mines, it became ſo rotten, that in four Days it was ca- 
fy to be broken, and crumbled between one's Fingers. 
Boyle's Suſpic. about ſome hidden Qualitics in the Air, 
p. 28. So the Trees turn'd out of the Earth by the 
Breaches at Weſt-Thuxrock and Dagenham, near me, al- 
tho* probably no other than Alder, and interred many 
Ages ago in a rotten oazy Mould, were ſo exceedingly 
tough, hard, and ſound at firſt, that I eould make but 
little Impreſſions on them with the Strokes of an Axe ; 
but being expoſed to the Air and Water, ſoon became 
fo rotten, as to be crumbled between the Fingers. See 
my Obſervations in Phileſ. Tranſa#. Ne 335. 

m By refletting the Light of the heavenly Bod ies t9 
47, J mean that Whiteneſs or Lightneſs which is in 
the Air in the Day-time, cauſed by the Rays of Light 
flriking upon the Particles of the Atmoſphere, as well 
as upon the Clouds above, and the other Objects be- 
neath upon the Earth. To the fame Cauſe alſo we owe 
the Twilight; viz. to the Sun-beams touching the 
uppermoſt Particles of our Atmoſphere, which they do 
when the Sun 1s about eighteen Degrees beneath the 
Horizon. And as the Beams reach more and more of 
the airy Particles, ſo Darkneſs goes off, and Day-light 
comes on and increaſeth. For an Exemplification of 
this, the Experiment may ſerve of tranſmitting a few 
Rays of the Sun through a ſmall Hole into a dark 
Room : By which means the Rays which meet with 
Duſt, and other Particles flying in the Air, are ren- 
dered viſible ; or (which amounts to the ſame) thoſe 
ſwimming ſmall Bodies are rendered viſible, by their 
refleting the Light of the Sun-beams to the Eye, 
which, without ſuch Reflection, would itſelf be invi- 
ſible. 


The Azure Colour of the Sky, Sir 1/aac Newton 


7D 


Suftentat animantes. 


CHAP: 


attributes to Vapours beginning to condenſe, and that 
are not able to reflect the other Colours. J. Optic. 
8.2. U . . 

n By the refractive Power of the Air, the Sun, and 
the other heavenly Bodies ſeem, higher than really they 
are, eſpecially near the Horizon. What the Refrattions 
amount unto, what Variations they have, and what 
Alterations in time they cauſe, may be briefly ſeen in a 


little Book call'd, The Artificial Clock-Maker, Chap. 


11. 

Although this infletive Quality of the Air be a gre! 
Fncumbrance and Confuſion of Aſtronsmical Objeroa- 
tions: — yet it is not coil bout ſome confiderable Be- 
ne it to Navigation; and indeed, in ſome Caſes, the Be- 
nefit thereby obtained is much greater than would be the 
Bone fit of having the Ray proceed in an cad ſtraight 
Eine. [ Then he mentions the Benefit hereof to the 
Polar Parts of the World.] But this by the by ( faith 
he) The great Advantage ] conſider therein, is the fir? 
Diſcovery of Land upon the Sea; for by means herecf, 
the Tops of Hills and Lands are raiſed up into the Air, 
ſo as to be diſcoverable Jeveral Leagues farther off on the 
Sea than they would be, were there no ſuch Refrattion, 
which ts of great benefit to Navigation for fleering their 
Courſe in the Night, when they approach near Land; 
and likewiſe for directing them in the Day-time, much 
more certainly than the moſt exact Celeſtial Obſervations 
could do by the Help of an uninflected Ray, eſpecially in 


fuch Places as they have no Soundings. | Then he pro- 


poſes a Method to find, by theſe Means, the Di- 
ſtance of Objects at Sea. ] Vide Dr. Hook's Poft. Works. 
Le#. of Navig. p. 466. 
Cum Belge in Nova Zembla hybernarent, Sol illis 
apparuit 16 diebus citias quam revera in Horizonte exi- 
eret, hoc eft, cam adhuc infra Horizontem deprefſus 
Yet quatuor circiter gradibus, & quidem Aere ſerens. 
aren. Geog. c. 19. Prop. 22. 
[ Theſe Hollanders ] found, that the Night in that 


Place ſhortened no leſs than a whole Month; which mu 


needs be a very great Comfort to all ſuch Places as lie 
very far towards the North and South Poles, where length 
of Night, and want of ſeting the Sun, cannot chuſe but 
be very tedious and irkſome. Hook ibid. 

[By means of the Refractions] we found the Sun to 
riſe twenty Minutes 4 lay it ſhould; and in the Even- 
ing to remain above the Horizon twenty Minutes ( or 
thereabouts ) longer than it ſhould. Capt. Tames's Journ. 
in Boyle of Cold. Tit. 18. p. 190. 

P Aer in Nubes cogitur : humoremgque colligens terram 
auget imbribus : tum effluens huc & illuc, ventos efficit. 
Idem annuas frigorum & calorum facit varietates : idem- 
gue & volatus Alitum ſuſtinet, & ſpiritu ductus alit & 
ic, de Nat. Deor, I. 2. c. 39. 
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CH AP. II. 
Of the WI NDS. 


Ho paſs by other Conſiderations, whereby I might demonſtrate the Winds to be the 
infinite Creator's Contrivance, I ſhall inſiſt only upon their great Uſefulneſs to 


the World. And ſo 


great is their Uſe, and of ſuch abſolute neceſſity are they to 


the Salubrity of the Atmoſphere, that all the World would be poiſoned without 
thoſe Agitations thereof. We find how putrid, fetid, and unfit for Reſpiration, 
as well as Health and Pleaſure, a ſtagnating, confined, pent-up Air is. And if the 
whole Maſs of Air and Vapours was always at reſt, and without motion, inſtead of 
refreſhing and animating, it would ſuffocate and poiſon all the World: But the per- 


ul b. 


tual Commotions it receives from the Gales and Storms, keep it pure and health- 


NEITHER are thoſe Ventilations beneficial only to the Health, but to the 
Pleaſure alſo of the Inhabitants of the Terraqueous Globe; witneſs the Gales which 
fan us in the Heat of Summer; without which, even in this our temperate Zone, 
Men are ſcarce able to perform the Labours of their Calling, or not without dan- 


a Ventus eft Aer fluens, is Seneca's Definition. Nat. 
9.1. 5. And as Wind is a Current of the Air, ſo that 
which excites or alters its Currents, may be juſtly ſaid 
to be the Cauſe of the Winds. An ZEquipoiſe of the 
Atmoſphere produceth a Calm; but if that Æquipoiſe 
be more or leſs taken off, a Stream of Air, or Wind, 
is thereby accordingly produced either ſtronger or 
weaker, ſwifter or ſlower. And divers things there 
are that may make ſuch Alterations in the /Equipoiſe 


or Balance of the Atmoſphere ; viz. Eruptions of Va- 


pours from Sea or Land; Rarifactions and Condenſa- 
tions in one Place more than another; the Falling of 
Rain, Preſſure of the Clouds, c. Pliny, I. 2. c. 45. 
tells us of a certain Cavern in Dalmatia, called Senta, in 
guem, ſaith he, dejecto levi pondere, quamvis tranguillo 
die, turbini ſimilis emicat procella. But as to Caves it 
is obſerv'd, that they often emit Winds more or leſs. 
Dr. Connor, taking notice of this Matter, ſpecifies theſe, 
In regno Neapolitano ex immani Cumanæ Sibyllæ antro 
tenuvem ventum effluentem percepi. The like he obſerv'd 
at the Caves of Baja, and in ſome of the Mines of Ger- 
nauy, and in the large Salt-Mines of Cracow in Po- 
land. Uli, faith he, opifices, & ipſe fodine dominus 
Andreas Morſtin, Nob. Polonus, mihi afſeruerunt, quid 
tanta aliquando ventorum tempeſtas ex anbagigſis hujus 
fodine receſſibus ſurgere ſolebat, quod laborantes Men 
humi proſternebat, nec non portas & domicilia (guæ fibi 
in hac fodina artifices extruunt) penitus evertebat. 
Bern. Connor. Diſſer. Med. Phyſ. p. 33. Artic. 3. 

And as great Caves, ſo great Lakes ſometimes ſend 
forth Winds. So Gaſſendus faith the Lacus Legnius 
doth, E guo dum exoritur fumus, nubes haud dubie cre- 
anda eſt, que fit brevi in tempeſtatem ſæviſſi mam exone- 
randa. Gaſſend. Vit. Pieresk. I. 5. p. 447. 

But the moſt univerſal and conſtant Alterations of 
the Balance of 'the Atmoſphere, are from Heat and 
Cold. This is manifelt in the general Trade-Winds, 
blowing all the Year between the Tropicks from Eaſt 
to Welt : If the Cauſe thereof be (as ſome ingenious 
Men imagine) the Sun's daily Progreſs round that 
Part of the Globe, and by his Heat rarifying one Part 
of the Air, whilſt the cooler and heavier Air behind 
preſſeth after. So the Sea and Land Breezes in Noted. 
And ſo in our Climate, the Northerly and Southerly 
Winds (commonly eſteemed the Cauſes of cold and 
warm Weather) are really the Effects of the Cold or 
Warmth of the Atmoſphere: Of which I have had ſo 
many Confirmations, that I have no doubt of it. As 
for inſtance, it is not uncommon to ſee a warm Sou- 
therly Wind ſuddenly changed to the North, by the 


Fall of Snow, or Hail; to ſee the Wind in a froſty, 


ger 


cold Morning, North, and when the Sun hath well 
warmed the Earth and Air, you may obſerve it to 
wheel about towards the Southerly Quarters, and again 
to turn Northerly or Eaſterly in the cold Evening. It 
is from hence alſo, that in Thunder-ſhowers the Wind 
and Clouds are oftentimes contrary to one another 
( eſpecially if Hail falls) the ſultry Weather below 
direCting the Wind one way, and the Cold above the 
Clouds another way. I took notice upon March the 
roth. 1710-11. (and divers ſuch- like Inſtances I have 
had before and fince ) that the Morning was warm, and 
what Wind ſtirred was Weſt-South-Weſt, but the 
Clouds were thick and black ( as generally they are 
when Snow enſues.) A little before Noon the Wind 
veered about to North by Weſt, and ſometimes to other 
Points, the Clouds at the ſame time flying, ſome North 
by Weſt, ſome South-Weſt. About One of the Clock 
it rained apace, the Clouds flying ſometimes North- 
Eaſt, then North, and at laſt, both Wind and Clouds 
ſettled North by Welt ; at which time Sleet fell plenti- 
fully, and it grew very cold. From all which I ob- 
ſerve, 1. That although our Region below was warm, 
the Region of the Clouds was cold, as the black, ſnowy 
Clouds ſhewed. 2. That the Struggle between the 
Warmth of ours, and the Cold of the cloudy Region, 
ſtopped the airy Currents of both Regions. 3. That 
the falling of the Snow through our warmer Air, 
melted into Rain at firſt ; but that it became Sleet, after 
the ſuperior Cold had conquered the inferior Warmth. 
4. That, as that Cold prevailed by degrees, ſo by de- 
grees it wheeled about both the Winds and Clouds from 
the Northwards towards the South. | 

Hippocrates, I. 2. De Vie. Orat. Omnes Yentos vel d 
nive, glacie, vehementi gelu, fluminibus, Ic. ſpirare ne- 
ceſſe judicat. Bartholin. de uſu Nivis, c. 1. 

» 1t is well obſerved in my Lord Howard's Voyage to 
Conſtantinople, That at Vienna they have frequent 
Winds, which, if they ceaſe long in Summer, the Plague 
often enſues. 89 that it is now grown into a Proverb, 

hat if Aultria be not windy, it is ſubje# to Contagion. 
Bohun of Wind, 213. | 

From ſome ſuch Commotions of the Air I imagine 
it is, that at Grand Cairo the Plague immediately cea- 
ſes, as ſoon as the Nile begins to overflow; although 
Mr. Boyle attributes it to nitrous Corpuſcles. Deter. 
Nat. of Effiuv. Chap. 4. | 

Nulla enim propemodum regio eft, que non habeat ali- 
quem fl:tum ex ſe naſcentem, & circa ſe cadentem. 

Inter cætera itaque Providentie opera, hoc quogue ali- 
quis, ut dignum admiratione ſuſpexerit. Non enim ex 
ung causd Ventas aut invenit, aut per diverſa diſpoſuit : 
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and pleaſant Habitation, which would otherwiſe be ſcarce habitable. | 

To theſe I might add many other great Conveniencies of the Winds in various 
Engines, and various Buſineſſes. I might particularly inſiſt upon its great Uſe to 
tranſport Men to the fartheſt diſtant Regions of the World; d and I might particu- 
larly ſpeak of the general and coaſting Trade-Winds, the Sea, and the Land-Bree- 
zes; © the one ſerving to carry the Mariner in long Voyages from Eaſt to Weſt ; the 
other ſerving to waft him to eee Places; the one ſerving to carry him into lus 


Harbour, the other to bring 


im out. But I ſhould go too far to take notice of all 


Particulars f. Leaving therefore the Winds, I proceed, in the next Place, to the 


Clouds and Rain. 


fed primum ut Aera non finerent pigreſcere, ſed aſſidus 
vexatione utilem redderent, vitalemgue trafturis. Sen. 
Nat. Queſt. 1. 5. c. 17, 18. 

All this is more evident, from the Cauſe aſſign'd to 
malignant epidemica! Diſeaſes, particularly the Plague, 
by my ingenious, learned Friend Dr. Mead; and that 
is, an hot and moiſt Temperament of the Air, which 
is obſerved by Hippocrates, Galen, and the general Hi- 
fories of Epidemical Diicaſes, to attend thoſe Diſtem- 
pers. Vide Mead of Poiſons, Efſay 5. p. 161. But 
indeed, whether the Cauſe be this, or poiſonous, ma- 
lignant Exhalations or Animalcules, as others think, 
the Winds are however very ſalutiferous in ſuch Caſes, 
in cooling the Air, and diſperſing and driving away 
the moilt or peſtiferous Vapours. 

© Fuly 8. 1707. (called for ſome time after the Hot 
Tuejday) was ſo exceſſively hot and ſuffocating, by rea- 
fon there was no Wind ſtirring, that divers Perſons di- 
ed, or were in great danger of Death, in their Harveſt- 
Work. Particularly one who had formerly been my 
Servant, a healthy, luſty, young Man, was killed by 
the Heat; and ſeveral Horſes on the Road dropped 
down, and died the ſame Day. 

In the foregoing Notes, having taken notice of ſome 

Things relating to Heat, although it be ſomewhat out 
of the way, I hope the Reader will excuſe me, if I en- 
tertain him with ſome Obſervations I made about the 
Heat of the Air under the Line, compared with the 
Heat of our Bodies. J. Patrick, who, as he is very 
accurate in making Barometrical and Thermometrical 
Inſtruments, had the Curioſity, for the nicer adjuſting 
his Thermometers, to ſend two abroad (under the Care 
of two very ſenſible ingenious Men) one to the Nor- 
thern Lat. of 81; the other to the Parts under the E- 
quinoctial: In theſe two different Climates, the Places 
were marked where the Spirits ſtood at the ſevereſt 
Cold and greateſt Heat. And according to theſe Ob- 
ſervations he graduates his 'Thermometers. With his 
Standard I compared my Standard Thermometer, from 
all the Degrees of Cold I could make with Sa/ Armo- 
nac, &c. to the greateſt Degrees of Heat our Thermo- 
meters would reach to. And with the ſame Thermo- 
meter (of mine) I experimented the greateſt Heat of 
my Body in 7429), 1709, firſt in an hot Day, without 
Exerciſe, by putting the Ball of my Thermometer 
under my Arm-pits, and other hotteſt Parts of my 
Body : By which means the Spirits were raiſed 284 
Tenths of an Inch above the Ball. After that in a much 
hotter Day, and indeed nearly as hot as any Day with 
us; and after I had heated myſelf with ſtrong Exerciſe 
too, as much as I could well bear, I again tried the 
ſame Experiment, but could not get the Spirits above 
288 Tenths; which I thought an inconſiderable Dif- 
terence for ſo ſeemingly a very different Heat of my 
Body. But from ſome Experiments I have made (al- 
though I have unfortunately forgotten them) in very 
cold Weather, I imagine the Heat of an healthy Body 
to be always much the ſame in the warmeſt Parts there- 
of, both in Summer and Winter. Now between thoſe 
very Degrees of 284, and 288, the Point of the Equa- 
torial Heat falleth. From which Obſervation it ap- 
pears, that there is pretty nearly an equal Contempe- 
rament of the Warmth of our Bodies, to that of the 
hotteſt Part of the Atmoſphere inhabited by us, 


CHAP. 


If the Proportion of the Degrees of Heat be de- 
fired from the Freezing-point, to the Winter, Spring, 
and Summer Air, the Heat of Man's Body, of heat- 
ed Water, melted Metals, and fo to actual Fire; an 
Account may be met with of it, by my moſt ingenious 
Friend, the Great Sir Jaac Netoton, in Phil. Tranſa#. 
Ns 270. 

In hoc Providentia ac Diſpoſitor ile Mundi Deus, 
aera ventis exercendum dedit, — non ut nos classes 
partem freti occupaturas compleremus milite armato, Fc. 
Dedit ille ventos ad cuſtediendam cali terrarumgue tem- 
periem, ad evocandas ſupprimendaſque aquas, ad alen- 
dos ſatorum atque arborum fructus; quos ad maturita- 
tem cum aliis cauſis adducit ipſa jactatio, attrahens ci- 
bum in ſumma, & ne torpeat, promovens. Dedit ventos 
ad ulteriora noſcenda : fuifſtt enim imperitum animal, & 


fine magna experientia rerum Homo, fi circumſcriberetur 


natalis ſoli fine. Dedit ventos ut commoda cujuſque re- 
gionis fierent communia ; non ut legiones equitemgue ge- 


ſtarent, nec ut pernicioſa gentibus arma tranſueherent, 


SENECA, ibid. 


© Sea-Breezes commonly riſe in the Morning about 
Nine o Cloth. They firft approach the Shore gently, 
as if they were afraid to come near it. {t comes in 
a fine, ſmall black Curl upon the Water, whereas all the 
Sea between it and the Shore (not yet reached by it) is as 
ſmooth and even as Glaſs, in compariſon. In half an 
Hour's time after it has reached the Shore, it fans pret- 
ty briikly, and ſo increaſeth gradually till Twelve o 
Clock; then it is commonly the ſtrongeſt, and laſts ſa till 
Too or Three, a very brisk Gale. After Three it 
begins to die away again, and gradually withdraws it: 
Force till all is ſpent ; and about Five o' Click | 
it is lulled aſleep, and comes no more till next Morn- 
ing. | 
And as the Sea-Breezes do blow in the Day, and ref 
in the Night ; fo on the contrary [the Land-Breezes] 
blow in the Night, and reſt in the Day, alternately 


ſucceeding each other. They ſpring up between Six 


and Twelve at Night, and laſt till Six, Eight, or Ten 
in the Morning. Dampier's Dif. of Winds, Chap. 4. 
One thing more I believe ſome of my Friends will 
expect from me is, That I ſhew the Reſult of compa- 
ring my own Obſervations of the Winds, with others 
they know I have from Ireland, Switzerland, Italy. 
France, New England, and ſome of our Parts of Eng- 
land. But the Obſervations being, ſome of them, but 
of one Year, and moſt of the reſt of but a few Years, 
I have not been able to determine any great Matters. 
The chief of what I have obſerved is, That the Winds 
in all theſe Places ſeldom agree; but when they molt 
certainly do ſo, it is commonly when the Winds are 
ſtrong, and of long continuance in the ſame Quarter : 
And more, I think, in the Northerly and Eaſterly, than 
other Points. Alſo, a ſtrong Wind in one Place, is 
oftentimes a weak one in another Place, or moderate, 
according as Places have been nearer or farther diſtant. 
Vide Philoſoph. Tranſat. No 297, and 321. But to give 
a good and tolerable Account of this, or any other of 
the Weather, it is neceſſary to have good Hiſtories 
thereof from all Parts ; which, as yet we have but few 


of, and they imperfect, for want of longer and ſuffi- 
cient Obſervations, | 
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CHA F. ML 


Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 


Of the Clouds and Rain. 


HE Clouds and Rain à we ſhall find to be no leſs uſeful Meteors than the 
laſt mentioned, as is manifeſt in the refreſhing pleaſant Shades which the 
Clouds afford, and the fertile Dews and Showers which they pour down on the 
Trees and Plants, which would languiſh and die with perpetual Drought, but are 


Clouds and Rain are made of Vapours raiſed from 
Water, or Moiſture only. So that I utterly exclude 
the Notion of Dry, Terrene Exhalations, or Fumes, 
talked much of by moſt Philoſophers ; Fumes being 
really no other than the humid Parts of Bodies re- 
pectively dry. 

Theſe Vapours are demonſtratively no other than 
ſmall Bubbles, or Veſiculæ, detached from the Waters 
by the Power of the Solar, or Subterraneous Heat, or 
both. Of which ſee Book ii. Chap. 5. Note ®. And 
being lighter than the Atmoſphere, are buoyed up 
thereby, until they become of an equal Weight there- 
with, in ſome of its Regions aloft in the Air, or nearer 
the Earth ; in which thoſe Vapours are formed into 
Clouds, Rain, Snow, Hail, Lightning, Dew, Mitts, 
and other Meteors. 

In this Formation of Meteors the grand Agent is 
Co'd, which commonly, if not always, occupies the 
ſuperior Regions of the Air; as is manifeſt from thoſe 
Mountains which exalt their lofty Tops into the upper 
and middle Regions, and are always covered with Snow 
and Ice. 

This Cold, if it approaches near the Earth, preſent- 
ly precipitates the Vapours, either in Deos; or if the 
Vapours more copioufly aſcend, and ſoon meet the 
Cold, they are then condenſed into Miſling, or elſe 
into Showers of /a Rain, falling in numerous, thick, 
ſmall Drops: But if thoſe Vapours are not only copi- 
ous, but alſo as heavy as our lower Air itſelf (by means 
their Bladders are thick and fuller of Water) in this 
Caſe they become viſible, ſwim but a little Height 
above the Earth, and make what we call a M or Fog. 
But if they are a Degree lighter, ſo as to mount higher, 
but not any great Height, as alſo meet not with Cold 
enough to condenſe them, nor to diflipate them, they 


then form an heavy, thick, dark Sky, laſting often- 


times for ſeveral Weeks without either Sun or Rain. 
And in this Caſe, I have ſcarce ever known it to rain, 
till it hath been fir Fair, and then Foul. And Mr. 
Carte (an ingenious Clergyman of Norfo/k) who in 
his Life-time, long before me, took Notice of it, and 
kept a Regiſter of the Weather for thirty Years, 
which his learned Grandſon, Dr. Samuel Clarke, t 
into my Hands, he (I fay) faith, he ſcarce ever obſer- 
ved the Rule to fail in all that Time; only he adds, 
If the Wind be in ſome of the Eaſterly Points. But I 
have obſerved the ſame to happen, be the Wind where 
it will. And from what hath been ſaid, the Caſe is 
eaſily accounted for; viz. whilſt the Vapours remain 
in the ſame State, the Weather doth ſo too. And ſuch 
Weather is generally attended with moderate Warmth, 
and with little or no Wind to diſturb the Vapours, and 
an heavy Atmoſphere to ſupport them, the Barometer 
being commonly high then. But when the Cold ap- 
proacheth, and by condenfing drives the Vapours into 
Clouds or Drops, then is way made for the Sun-beams, 
till the ſame Vapours, being by further Condenfation 
formed into Rain, fall down in Drops. 

'The Cold's approaching the Vapours, and conſe- 
quently the Alteration of ſuch dark Weather, I have 
betorehand perceived, by ſome few ſmall Drops of 
Rain, Hail or Snow, now and then falling, before any 
Alteration hath been in the Weather; which I take 
to be from the Cold meeting ſome of the ſtraggling 
Vapours, or the uppermoſt of them, and condenſing 
them into Drops, before it arrives unto, and exerts itſelf 
upon the main Body of Vapours below, 

2 | 


hereby 


I have more largely than ordinary inſiſted upon this 
Part of the Weather, partly as being ſomewhat out of 
the way; but chiefly becauſe it gives Light to many 
other Phenomena of the Weather. Particularly we 
may hence diſcover the Original of Clouds, Rain, 
Hail, and Snow ; that they are Vapours carried aloft 
by the Gravity of the Air, which meeting together ſo 
as to make a Fog above, they thereby form a Cloud. 
If the Cold condenſeth them into Drops, they then 
fall in Rain, if the Cold be not intenſe enough to 
freeze them : But if the Cold freezeth in the Clouds, 
or in their Fall through the Air, they then become 
Hail or Snow. 

As to Lightning, and other enkindled Vapours, I 
need ſay little in this Place, and ſhall therefore only ob- 
ſerve, that they owe alſo their Riſe to Vapours ; but 
ſuch Vapours as are detached from mineral Juices, or 
at leaſt they are mingled with them, and are fired by 
Fermentation. 

Another Phenomenon reſolvable from what hath been 
ſaid is, why a cold, is always a wet Summer; viz. 
becauſe the Vapours riſing plentifully then, are by the 
Cold ſoon collected into Rain. A remarkable Inſtance 
of this we had in the Summer of 1708, part of which, 
eſpecially about the SU ice, was much colder than uſu- 
ally. On June 12. it was ſo cold, that my Thermo- 
meter was near the Point of hoar Froſt, and in ſome 
Places I heard there was an hoar Froft ; and during all 
the cool Weather of that Month, we had frequent and 
large Rains, ſo that the whole Month's Rain amounted 
to above two Inches Depth, which is a large Quanti- 
ty for Upminſter, even in the wetteſt Months. And 
not only with us at Upmin/er, but in other Places, 
particularly at Zurich in Switzerland, they ſeem to 
have had as unſeaſonable Cold and Wet as we. Fuit 
hic menſis=——preter nodum humidus, & magno gui- 
dem vegetabilibus hominibuſaue damno. Multum com- 
utruit Fænun, &c. complains the Induſtrious and 

arned Dr. F. J. Scheucher: Of which, and other 
Particulars, J have given a larger Account in Phi/. 
Tranſ. No 321. 

In which Tran/a#ion J have obſerved farther, that 
about the Equinoxes we (at Upmin/ter at leaſt) have of- 
tentimes More Rain than at other Seaſons. The Rea- 
ſon of which is manifeſt from what hath been ſaid ; viz. 
in Spring, when the Earth and Waters are looſed from 
the brumal Conſtipations, the Vapours ariſe in great 
Plenty : And the like they do in Autumn, when the 
Summer Heats, that both diſſipated them, and warmed 
the ſuperior Regions, are abated ; and then the Cold 
of the ſuperior Regions meeting them, condenſeth 
them into Showers, more plentifully than at other Sea- 
ſons, when either the Vapours are fewer, or the Cold 
that is to condenſe them is leſs. 

The manner how Vapours are precipitated by the 
Cold, or reduced into Drops, I conceive to be thus : 
Vapours being, as I ſaid, no other than inflated Ve. 


cules of Water; when they meet with a colder Air 


than what is contained in them, the contained Air is 
reduced into a lefs Space, and the watery Shell or 
Caſe render'd thicker by that means, ſo as to become 
heavier than the Air, by which they are buoyed up, 


and conſequently mutt needs fall down. Allo many 


of thoſe thicken'd Veſculæ run into one, and fo form 


Drops, greater or ſmaller, according to the Quanti 
of Vapours collected together. a W of 


As to the Rain of different Places, I have in ww. 
0 
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hereby made Verdant and Flouriſhing, Gay and Ornamental; ſo that (as the Drau. 


Plalmiſt ſaith, P/al. Ixv. 12, 13.) The little Hills rejoice on every ſide, and the Val- 


lies ſhout for Joy, they alſo ſing. 


AND if to thele Uſes, we ſhould add the Origine of Fountains and Rivers, to 
Vapours and the Rains, as ſome of the moſt eminent modern Philoſophers have 
b done, we ſhould have another Inſtance of the great Uſe and Benefit of that 


Meteor. 


AN p now, if we reflect upon this neceſſary Appendage of the Terraqueous Globe, 
the Atmoſphere, and conſider the abſolute Neceſſity thereof to many Uſes of our 
Globe, and its great Convenience to the Whole: And in a word, that it anſwer- 
eth all the Ends and Purpoſes that we can ſuppoſe there can be for ſuch an Appen- 
dage : Who can but own this to be the Contrivance, the Work of the great Crea- 


7 E | tor ? 


of our Tranſaftions aſſigned the Quantities ; particular- 
ly in the laſt cited Tran/ation, J have aſſigned theſe ; 
21 . the Depth of the Rain one Year with another, 
in Eng/iſþ Meaſure, if it was to ſtagnate on the Earth, 
would amount unto, at Tozwnly in Lancaſhire, 42 
Inches and a half; at Upminſter in Eſſex, 19 Inches 
and a quarter; at Zurich in Switzerland, 32 Inches 
and a quarter; at Pyſa in Italy, 43 Inches and a 
quarter; at Paris in France, 19 Inches; and at Liſle 
in Flanders 24 Inches. | 

It would be endleſs to reckon up the 4/cody and o- 


ther prodigious Rains, taken Notice of by Hiſtorians, 


and other Authors, as præternatural and ominous Ac- 
cidents ; but if ſtrictly pried into, will be found _—_ 
to natural Cauſes: Of which, for the Reader's Satiſ- 
faction, I will give an Inſtance or two. A bloody 
Rain was imagined to have fallen in France, which put 
the Country People into ſo great a Fright, that they 
left their Work in the Fields, and in great haſte flew 
to the neighbouring Houſes. Peirgsk (then in the 
Neighbourhood ) ſtrictiy inquiring into the Cauſe, 
fqund it to be only red Drops coming from a ſort of 
Butterſly that flew about in great Numbers at that 
Time, as he concluded from ſeeing ſuch red Drops 
come from them ; and becaule theſe Drops were laid, 
Non juper edificia, non in devexis lapidum ſuper ficiebus 
uti debuerat contingere, ff ecelo ſanguine pluifſet ; ſed 
in ſubcavis potius & in foraminibas. Acceſſit, quod 
parietes iis tingebantur, non gui in mediis oppidis, ſed 
gui agrorim wicinierant, neque ſecundùm partes elatiores 
fed ad mediocrem folim altitudinem, quantam volitare 
Papiliones ſolent. Gaſſend. in vit. Peiresk. I. 2. p. 
156. 

85 Dr. Merret faith alſo, Pluvia Sanguinis quam 
certiſſime con/tat efſe tantùm InſeForum excrementa ; Plu- 


ia Tritici quam nihil alind ee quam Hederæ baccife- 


ræ grana a Sturnis devorata excretaque, comparanti li- 
gquidiſſime patet. Pinax rerum, Ec. p. 220. 

The curious Worm. tells of the raining of Brim- 
ſtone, An. 1946. Maij 16. Hic Hafniæ cam ingenti plu- 
via tota urbs, omneſque ita inundarentur plateæ, ut 
greſſus hominum impediret, Sulphureaque adore aerem in- 
ficeret, dilapſis aliguantulum aguis, quibuſdam in loc is 
colligere licuit Sulphureum pulverem, cujus portionem 
ſervo, colore, odore, & aliis verum Sulphur ferentem. 
Mus. Wok Mu. L. 1. Chap. 11. Sect. 1. 

Together with the Rain we might take notice of 
other Meteors, particularly Szozv ; which altho' an irk- 
ſome Gueſt, yet hath its great Ules, if all be true that 
the famous T. Bartholin faith of it, who wrote a Book, 
De Nivis Uu Medico. In which he ſhews of what 
great Uſe Snow is in fructiſying the Earth, preſerving 
from the Plague, curing Fevers, Cholicks, Head- 
Aches, Tooth-Aches, Sore Eyes, Pleuriſies, (for 
which Uſe, he faith, his Country-Women of Den- 
mark, keep Snow- water 1 in March) alſo in 
prolonging Life (of which he inſtanceth in the Alpine 
Inhabitants, that live to a great Age) and preſerving 
dead Bodies; Inſtances of which he gives in Perſons 
buried under the Snow in paſſing the Alp, which are 
found uncorrupted in the Summer, when the Snow is 


melted; which ſad Spectacle he himſelf was an Eye. 


Witneſs of. And at Spitzberg in Green/and, dead Bo. 


dies remain entire and uncorrupted for thirty Years. And 
laſtly, concerning ſuch as are ſo preſerved when lain, 
he ſaith they remain in the ſame Poſture and Figure: 
Of which he gives this odd Example: Viſum id extra- 
urbem niſtram ¶ Hafniam] guum, 11 Feb. 1659. oppugnan- 
tes hoſtes repellerentur, magnaque ſtrage occumberent 3 
ali enim rigidi iratum vultum oftendebant, alij 
oculos elatos ; alij ore diducto ringentes, alij brachits 
extenſis Gladium minari, alij alio fitu proftrati jace- 
bant. Barthol. de Uſu Niv. c. 12. 

But altho* Snow be attended with the Effects here 
named, and others ſpecified by the learned Bartholir ; 
yet this 1s not to be attributed to any peculiar Virtue 
in the Snow, but ſome other Cauſe. Thus when it 
is ſaid to Fructiſy the Earth, it doth ſo by guarding 
the Corn or other Vegetables againſt the intenſer Cold 
of the Air, eſpecially the cold piercing Winds ; which 
the Husbandmen obſerve to be the molt injurous to 
their Corn of all Weathers. So for Conſerving dead 
Bodies, it doth it by conſtipating ſuch Bodies, and pre- 
venting all ſuch Fermentations or internal Conflicts of 
their Particles, as would produce Corruption. 

Such an Example as the preceding, is ſaid to have 
happened ſome Years ago at Paris, in digging in a 
Cellar for ſuppoſed hidden Treaſure; in which, after 
assi ſome Hours, the Maid going to call her Ma- 
ſter, found them all in their digging Poſtures, but 
dead. This being noiſed abroad, brought in not only 
the People, but Magiſtrates alſo, who found them ac- 
cordingly ; Ille qui ligone terram effoderat, & ſocius 
qui pald effofſam terram removerat, ambo pedibus ſtabant, 
quaſi ſuo quiſque operi affixus incubuiſſet ; uxor unius 
quaſi ap opere 40 in ſcamno, ſolicito guodam vulty, 
ſedebat, inclinato in palmam maniis genibus innitentis 
capite ; puerulus laxatis braccis in tnargine excavate 
fovee defixis in terram oculis alvum exonerabat ; omnes 
in naturali ſitu, carneæ tanquam flatue rigidi, apertis 
oculis & vultu vitam quaſi reſpirantc, exanimes ſtabant. 
Dr. BERN. Conxexs. Diſſert. Med. Phyſ. p. 15. 

The Doctor attributes all this to Cold; but I ſcarce 
think there could be Cold enough to do all this at Pa- 
71s, and in a Cellar too. But his following Stories 
are not improbable, of Men and Cattle killed with 
Cold, that remained in the very ſame Poſture in which. 
they died; of which he gives, from a Spani/þ Cap- 
tain, this Inſtance, that happened two Years before, 
of a Soldier who unfortunately ſtraggled from his 
Company that were foraging, and was killed with the 
Cold, but was thought to have fallen into the Enemies 
Hands. But ſoon after their Return to their Quarters 
they ſaw their Comrade returning, ſitting on Horſe. 
back ; and coming to congratulate him, found him 
dead, and that he had been brought thither in the ſame 
Poſture on Horſeback, notwithſtanding the jolting 
of the Horſe. 7619. p. 18. 5 

b Of this Opinion was my late moſt ingenious and 
learned Friend, Mr. Ray, whoſe Reaſons ſee in his 
Phyfico Theolog. Diſcourſes, Diſc. 2. ch. 2. p. 89, 
c. So alſo =y no leſs learned and ingenious 
Friends, Dr. Halley, and the late Dr. Hot; 
many of the French Virtuaſo's alſo, and divers other 
very conſiderable Men before them, too many to be 
ſpecified here. 5» 
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57⁰ 1 Of the Being and Attributes of G O D, 


1 tor? Who would ever ſay or imagine ſuch a Body, ſo different from the Globe it 
Ns ſerves, could be made by Chance, or be adapted ſo exactly to all thoſe foremen- 
tioned grand Ends, by any other Efficient than by the Power and Wiſdom of 
the infinite Gop! Who would not rather, from ſo noble a Work, readily ac- 
knowledge the Workman, e and as eaſily conclude the Atmoſphere to be made by 
Gov, as an Inſtrument wrought by its Power, any Pneumatick Engine, to be con- 
trived and made by Man 


An Polycletum quidem admirabimur propter partium Nonne & Polycletus ipſe Nature eſt imitator, in quibus 
Statue convenientiam ac proportionem? Naturam ſaltem eam potuit imitari ? Potuit autem in alis exter- 
autem non modo non laudabimus, ſed omni etiam arte pri- nis partibus, in guibus ar tem confideravit. With much 
enbimus, que partium proportionem non ſolimextrinſecus more to the like Purpoſe. GaL EN. de U/. Part. I. 17. 
more Statuariorum, ſed in profunds etiam ſervavit ® c. 1. 


LY — 
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e 
Of Licnur. 


Hus much for the firſt Thing miniſtring to the Terraqueous Globe, the 

Atmoſphere and its Meteors; the next Appendage is Light,» Concerning 
which, I have in my Survey of the Heavens Þ ſhewed what admirable Contrivances 
the infinitely wiſe Creator hath for the affording this noble, glorious, and comfort- 
able Benefit to other Globes, as well as ours; the Proviſion he hath made by Moons, 
as we!l as by the Sun, for the Communication of it. 

AND now let us brieſly conſider the great Neceſſity and Uſe thereof to all our 
animal World. And this we ſhall find to be little lefs than the very Lite and Plea- 
ſure of all thoſe Creatures. For what Benefit would Life be of, what Pleaſure, 
what Comfort would it be for us to live in perpetual Darkneſs ? How could we pro- 
vide ourſelves with Food and Neceſſaries? How could we go about the leaſt Buſi- 
neſs, correſpond with one another, or be of any Uſe in the World, or any Creatures 
be the ſame to us, without Light, and thoſe admirable Organs of the Body, which 
the Great Creator hath adapted to the Perception of that great Benefit ? 

Bur now by the Help of this admirable, this firſt made e, becauſe moſt neceſ- 
ſary, Creature of Gop; by this, I fay, all the animal World is enabled to go here 
and there, as their Occaſions call; they can tranſact their Buſineſs by Day, and 
refreſh and recruit themſelves by Night, with Reſt and Sleep. They can with Ad- 
miration and Pleaſure behold the glorious Works of GO D; they can view the 
Glories of the Heavens, and ſee the Beauties of the flowry Fields, the gay Attire 
of the feather'd Tribe, the exquiſite Garniture of many Quadrupeds, Inſects, and 
other Creatures ; they can take in the delightſome Landskips of divers Countries and 
Places; they can with Admiration ſee the Great Creator's wonderful Art and Con- 
trivance in the Parts of Animals and Vegetables: And, in a word, behold the 
Harmony of this lower World, and of the Globes above, and ſurvey God's ex- 
quiſite Workmanſhip in every Creature. 

To all which I might add the Improvements which the Sagacity of Men hath 
made of this noble Creature of Go p, by the Refractions and Reflections of Glaſſes. 
But it would be endleſs to enumerate all its particular Uſes and Benefits to our World. 

Bur 


2 It is not worth while to enumerate the Opinions on Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, Spelter, Iron, Tu- 
of the Ariſtotelians, Cartefians, and others, about the tenage, and other Bodies, expoſed (both naked and 
Nature of Light: Ariſtotle making it a Quality; cloſely ſhut up) to the Fire: All which were conſtant- 
Cartes a Pulſion, or Motion of the Globules of the ly found to receive an Increment of Weight. I wiſh 
ſecond Element. Vide Car TES Princip. p. 3. Set. 55. he could have met with a favourable Seaſon to have 
&c. But with the Moderns, I take Light to confift tried his Experiments with the Sun-Beams as he inten- 
of material Particles, propagated from the Sun, and o- ded. Vide N Exp. to make Fire and Flame fun- 2 
ther luminous Bodies, not inſtantaneouſly, but in derable. | | = 
Time, according to the Notes following in this Chap- > Aſtro. Theol. Book vii. Y 
ter. But not to infiſt upon other Arguments for * © 4nd God ſaid, Let there be Light, and there was = 
Proof of it, our noble Founder hath proved the Ma- Ligbt. Gen. i. 3. 
teriality of Light and Heat, from actual Experiments | 


from his Works of Cr ratio x. 


Bu T before I leave this Point, there are two Things concerning Light, which Drauan. 


will deſerve an eſpecial Remark ; and that is, its ſwift and almoſt inſtantaneous 


Motion, and its vaſt Extenſion. 


1. IT is a very great Act of the Providence of Go p, that fo great a Benefit 
as Light is, is not long in its Paſſage from Place to Place. For was the Motion 
thereof no ſwifter than the Motion of the ſwifteſt Bodies on Earth, ſuch as of « 
Bullet out of a great Gun; or even of a Sound 4 (which is the ſwifteſt Motion 
we have next to Ligh) in this Caſe, Light would take up, in its Progreſs from the 
Sun to us, above Thirty-two Years, at the Rate of the firit ; above ſeventeen 


Years, at the Rate of the latter Motion. 


THe Inconveniencies of which would be, its Energy and Vigor would be 
greatly cooled and abated ; its Rays would be leſs penetrant; and Darkneſs would 
with greater Difficulty and much Sluggiſhneſfs, be difſipated, eſpecially by the 


fainter Lights of our ſublunary, luminous Bodies. 


But paſſing with ſuch prodigi- 


ous Velocity, with nearly the inſtantaneous Swiftneſs of almoſt two hundred thou- 
ſand En2/7þ Miles in one Second of Time, e or (which is the ſame Thing) being 
but about ſeven cr eight Mumtes of an Hour in coming from the Sun to us, there- 
ſore with all Security and Speed, we receive the kindly Effects and Influences of 


that nob e and uſeful Creature of Gop. 


2. ANOTHER Thing of great Conſideration about Light is, its vaſt Expanſion, 
its almoſt incomprehenſible and inconceivable Extenſion, which, as a late ingeni- 
ous Author f jaith, © Is as boundleſs and unlimited as the Univerie itſelf, or the 
Expanſum of all material Beings : The Vaſtneſs of which is ſo great, that it 


* exceeds the Comprehenſions of Man's Underſtanding. 


Inſomuch, that very 


e many have aſſerted it abſolutely infinite, and without any Limits or Bounds. 
And that this noble Creature of Gop is of this Extent, 8 is manifeſt from our 
ſeeing ſome of the fartheſt diſtant Objects, the Heavenly Bodies, ſome with our 
naked Eye, ſome with the Help of Optical Inſtruments, and others in all Probabi- 
lity farther and farther, with better and better Inſtruments : And had we Inſtru- 


ments of Power equivalent to the Extent of Light, the luminous Bodies of the 


utmoſt Parts of the Univerſe, would, for the ſame Reaſon, be viſihle too. 


It may not be ungrateful to the Curious, to take 
Notice of the Velocity of theſe two Things. 

According to the Obſervations of Merſennus, a Bul- 
let ſhot out of a great Gun, flies 92 Fathom in a Se- 
cond of Time (YV:de Merſen. Baliſt.) which is equal to 
8 89 Engliſþ Feet and a half; and. according to the 
Computation of Mr. Huygens, it would be 25 Years in 
palling from the Earth to the Sun. But weg ba, 72 
my own Obſervations made with one of her late Ma- 
jeſty's $a#ers, and a very accurate Pendulum-Chrono- 
meter, a Bullet at its firſt Diſcharge, flies 510 Yards 
in five half Seconds, which is a Mile in a little above 
17 half Seconds. And allowing the Sun's Diſtance to 
be, as in the next Note, a Bullet would be 32 Years 
and a half in flying with its utmoſt Velocity to the 
Sun. 
As to the Velocity of Sounds, ſee Book iv. Chap. 3. 
Mete 28. according to which Rate there mentioned, a 
Sound would be near 17 Years and a half in flying, 


as far as the Diſtance is from the Earth to the Sun. 


Confer here the Experiments of the Acad. del Ciment. 
P- 140, Se. 3 5 = 


© Mr. Romer's ingenious Hypotheſis about the Velo- 


city of Light, hath been eſtabliſhed by the Royal Aca- 
demy, and in the Obſervatory, for eight Years, as our 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 136. obſerve fram the Journ. des Spa- 


vans; our moit eminent Aſtronomers alſo in England 


admit it: But Dr. Hook thinks with Monſieur Cartes, 
the Motion of Light inſtantaneous, Hoox's Pop. 


Works, Page 77. And this he endeavours to explain. 


Page 130. Sc. ; 

What Mr. Romer's Hypotheſis is, may be ſeen in the 
Phil. Tranſact. before-cited: As alſo in the before 
mentioned Sir 1/aac Newton's Opticks : ** Light is pro- 
** Pagated from luminous Bodies in Time, and ſpends 
about ſeven or eight Minutes of an Hour in paſſing 
2 


Now 


ce from the Sun to the Earth. This was firſt obſerved 
by Romer, and then by others, by means of the E- 
« clipſes of the Satellites of Jupiter. For theſe E- 
clipſes, when the Earth is between the Szn.and Ju- 
piter, happen about ſeven or eight Minutes ſooner 
than they ought to do by the Tables; and when the 
Earth is beyond the Sun, they happen about ſeven 


«c 


66 


or eight Minutes later than they ought to do: The 


«© Reaſon being, that the Light of the Satellites hath 
«* farther to go in the latter Caſe than in the former, 
« by the Diameter of the Earth's Orbit. New r. Opt. 
«EL. 2. Part 3. Prop. 1. | 


- 


Nou foraſmuch as the Diſtance between the Sun and 
the Earth (according to the Computations in my 4fro- 
Theology, B. i. Ch. 3. Note 2.) is 86,051,398 Engli/h 
Miles; therefore, at the Rate of 7 Minutes and a half, 


or 450 Seconds, in paſſing from the Sun, Light will 
* found to fly above 191,225 Miles in one Second ol 

ime. 

f * Hoot's Poſthumous Works. Lea.” of Light, 

_—-L | 
s For the Proof of this vaſt Extent of Light, I 
ſhall take the Computation of the ſame Great Man, 
p. 77. If, /aith he, we conſider firſt, the vaſt Di- 
*« ſtance between us and the Sun, which from the beſt 
«and lateſt Obſervations in Aſtronomy, is judged to be 
« about 10,000 Diameters of the Earth, each of which. 
« is about 7925 Engliſp Miles; therefore the Sun's Di- 
« ſtance is 7,925,000 Miles; and if we conſider, that 
according to the Obſervations which I publiſhed to 
prove the Motion of the Earth, [which were Obſerva- 
tions of the Parallax of” ſome of the fd Stars in the 
Head of Draco, made in 1699] the whole Diameter 
of the Orb, viz. 20,000, made the Subtenſe but 
of one Minute to one of the fix'd Stars, which can- 
not therefore be leſs diſtant than 3438 Diameters of 
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Now as Light is of greateſt uſe to impower us to ſee Ob 


Drennan. 
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jects at all, ſo the Ex 


tenſion thereof is no leſs uſeful to enable us to ſee Objects afar off. By which means 
we are afforded a Ken of thoſe many glorious Works of the Infinite Creator, viſi- 
ble in the Heavens, and can improve them to ſome of the nobleſt Sciences, and 


moſt excellent Uſes of our own Globe. 


« this great Orb, and conſequently 68,760,000Diame- 
« ters of the Earth: And if this Star be one of the 
« neareſt, and that the Stars that are of one Degree 
« eſſer in Magnitude (I mean not of the ſecond Mag- 
« nitude, becauſe there may be many Degrees between 
« the firſt and ſecond) be as much farther; and another 
« Sort yet ſmaller be three times as far ; and a Fourth 


four times as far, and ſo onward, poſhbly to ſome 


« 160 Degrees of Magnitude, ſuch as may be diſcove- 
red by longer and longer Teleſcopes, that they may 
« be tos times as far; then certainly this material Ex- 
panſion, a Part of which we are, muſt be fo great, 
„that *twill infinitely exceed our ſhallow Conceptions 


« to imagine. Now, by what I laſt mentioned, it is 
evident, that Light extends itſelf to the utmoſt ima- 
„ ginable Parts, and by the Help of Teleſcopes, we 
collect the Rays, and make them ſenſible to the Eye, 
* Which are emitted from ſome of the moſt inconcei- 
* vably remote Objects, c. Nor is it only the 
«« great Body of the Sun, or the vaſt Bodies of the 
« fix'd Stars, that are thus able to diſperſe the Light 
* through the vaſt Expanſum of the Univerſe ; but 
e the ſmalleſt Spark of a lucid Body muſt do the very 
« ſame thing, even the ſmalleſt Globule ſtruck from x 
Steel by a Flint, Sc. | 


. 
Of Graviry. 


HE laſt Thing ſubſervient to our Globe, that I ſhall take notice of, is Gra- 
vitya; or, that Tendency which Bodies have to the Centre of the Earth. 
In my Afro-Theology, Book vi. Chap. 2. T have ſhewn of what abſolute neceſſi- 


ty, and what a noble Contrivance this of Gravity is, for keeping the ſeveral Globes 


of the Univerſe from ſhattering to pieces, as they evidently muſt do in a little 


* That there is ſuch a Thing as Gravity, is manifeſt 
from its Effects here upon Earth; and that the Hea- 
venly Bodies attract or gravitate to one another, when 
placed at due Diſtances, is made highly probable by Sir 
Tſaac Newton. This attractive or gravitating Power, 
I take to be congenial to Matter, and imprinted on all 
the Matter of the Univerſe by the Creator's Fiat at the 
Creation. What the Caaſe of it is, the Newtonian Phi- 
loſophy doth not pretend to determine for want of Phæ- 
nomena, upon which Foundation it is that that Philo- 
ſophy is grounded, and not upon chimerical and uncer- 
tain Hypotheſes But whatever the Cauſe is, that Cauſe 
penetrates even to the Centres of the Sun and Planets, 
toit haut any Diminution of its Virtue ; and it acteth not 
according to the Super ficies' 'of Bodies (as Mechanical 
Canſes do) but in 4 agg to the 5 of their 
folid Matter: And laſtly, it acteth all round it at im- 
menſe Diftances, decreaſing in duplicate Proportion to 
thoſe Diftances, as Sir Iſaac Newton faith, Princip. pag. 
ult. What uſeful Deductions, and what a rational Phi- 
loſophy, have been drawn from hence, may be ſeen in 
the fame Book. i 

This Attraction, or Gravity, as its Force is in a cer- 


time, 


tain Proportion, ſo makes the Deſcent of Bodies to be 
at a certain Rate. And was it not for the Reſiſtance of 
the Medium, all Bodies would deſcend to the Earth at 
the ſame Rate ; the lighteſt Down, as ſwiftly as the 
heavieſt Mineral: As is manifeſt in the Air-pump, in 
which the lighteſt Feather, Duſt, Sc. and a Piece of 
Lead, drop down ſeemingly in the ſame time, from 
the Top to the Bottom of a tall exhauſted Recei- 
ver. 

The Rate of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies, according 
to Calilæo, Mr. Huygens, and Dr. Halley (after them) is 
16 Feet 1 Inch in one Second of Time; and in more 
Seconds, as the Squares of thoſe Times. But in ſome 
accurate Experiments made in St. Paul's Dome, June 
9, 1710, at the Height of 220 Feet, the Deſcent was 
dearcely 14 Feet in the firſt Second. The Experiments 
were made in the Preſence of ſome very confiderable 
Members of the Roya/ Society, by Mr. Hawksbee, their 
Operator, with Glaſs, hollow Balls, ſome empty, ſome 
Filled with Quick-ſilver, the Barometer at 297, the 
Thermometer 60 Degrees above Freezing. The Weight 
of the Balls, their Diameters, and time of the Deſcent, 
is in this Table. 
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Balls filled with Quickſilver. ECC 

Weight. | Diameter. | Time. Weight. Diameter. . 

ö Grains. Tenth Inch. . Half Seconds. Grains. | Inch. | Tenth. Half Seconds. 

I CCC 
993 8 8 leſs 642 i 16 
a 866 18 | 8 | 599 | 5 ü 1 15 

1247 and a half. 8 more. 515 F nearly. 16 and a half. 

808 1 7 and a half. | 8 | 483 5 nearly T | | 

| ; 784 ; 17 and a half. | 8 more. | . 641 5 1 2 16 
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from his Works of CREATION. 
time, by their ſwift Rotation round their own Axis ®, The Terraqueous Globe par- 
ticularly, which circumvolves at the rate of 1000 Miles in an Hour e, would by 
the centrifugal Force of that Motion, be foon diflipated and ſpirtled into the cir- 
cumambient Space, was it not kept together by this noble Contrivance of the Crea- 
tor, this natural inherent Power, namely, the Power of Attraction or Gravity. 

AND as by this Power our Globe is defended againſt Diſſipation, ſo all its Parts 
are kept in thelr proper Place and Order. All material Things do naturally gravi- 
tate thereto, and unite themſelves therewith, and fo preſerve its Bulk entire d. And 
the fleeting Waters, the moſt unruly of all its Parts, do by this means keep their 
conſtant Æquipoiſe in the Globe ©, and remain in that Place which the Pialmiſt 
faith, God hath founded for them; a Bound he had jet, which they might not paſs ; that 
they turn not again to cover the Earth, Pſal. civ. 8, 9. So, that even in the natural 
Way, by virtue of this excellent Contrivance of the Creator, the Obſervation of the 
Pſalmiſt is perpetually fulfilled, Pal. Ixxxix. g. Thou ruliſt the raging of the Sea; 
when the Waves thereof ariſe, thou ftilleft them. 

To theſe, and an hundred other Uſes of Gravity that I might have named, I 
ſhall only juſt mention another Thing owing to it, and that is Levity f, that where- 
by what we call light Bodies ſwim, a Thing no leſs uſeful to the World than its Op- 


polite, Gravity, is in many reſpects, to divers Tribes of Animals, but particularly 


ſerviceable to the raiſing up of Vapourss, and to their conveyance about the 


World. 


The Reaſon why the heavy full Balls fell in half the 
Time of the hollow ones, was the Reſiſtance of the 
Air: Which Reſiſtance is very ingeniouſly and accu- 
rately aſſign'd by Dr. Wallis, in Philo. Tranſ. No 186. 
And the Cauſe of the Reſiſtance of all Fluids (as Sir 
Tjaac Newton, Op. Q. 20.) is partly from the Friction 
of the Parts of the Fluid, partly from the Inertia there- 
of. The Reſiſtance a ſpherical Body meets with 
from Friction, is as the Right Angle under the Diame- 
ter, and the Velocity of the moving Body: And the 
Reſiſtance from the Vis inertiæ, is as the Square of that 
Product. 

For a farther Account of the Properties and Propor- 
tions, c. of Gravity, in the Fall or Projection of Bo- 
dies, I ſhall refer to the larger Accounts of Gali læus, 
Torricellius, Huygens, Sir Jſaac Newton, &c. or to the 
ſhorter Accounts of Dr. Halley in Philoſoph. Tranſat. 
abridg'd by Mr. Lowthorp, Vol. I. p. 561. or Dr. 
Clarke, in his Notes on Rohault Phy/. 2. c. 28. S. 13. 
16. And for the Reſiſtance of Fluids, I refer to Dr. 
Wallis, before-cited, and the Ad. Erudit. Lip/. May 
1693, where there is a Way to find the Force of Me- 
diums upon Bodies of different Figures. 

b That the Heavenly Bodies move round their own 
Axis, is, beyond all Doubt, manifeſt to our Eye, in 
{ome of them, from the Spots viſible on them. The 


Spots on the Sun (eaſily viſible with an ordinary Glaſs) 


do manifeſt him to revolve round his own Axis in a- 
bout 25 Days and a quarter. The Spots on Jupiter and 
Mar, prove thoſe two Planets to revolve alſo from Eaſt 
to Welt, as Dr. Hook diſcovered in 1664, and 1665. 
And Yenus alſo (although near the ſtrong Rays of the 
Sun) hath, from ſome Spots, been diſcovered by Mr. 
Caſſini, in 1666, and 1667, to have a manifeſt Rota- 
tion. Vide Lowthorp's Abridg. Vol. I. p. 382, and 
423, 425. And ſuch Uniformity hath the Creator ob- 
ſerved in the Works of Nature, that what is obſervable 
in one, is generally to be found in all others of the ſame 
kind. So that ſince *tis manifeſt, the Sun, and three 
of his Planets whirl round, it is very reaſonable to con- 
clude all the reſt do ſo too; yea, every Globe of the 
Univerſe. 
© The Earth's Circumference being 25-031 Miles 
and half (according to Book ii. Chap. 2. Note a,) if we 
divide that into 24 Hours, we ſhall find the Motion of 
the Earth to be near 1043 Miles in an Hour. Which, 
by the by, is a far more reaſonable and leſs rapid Rate, 
than that of the Sun would be, if we ſuppoſe the 
Earth to ſtand till, and the Sun to move round the Earth. 


For according to the Proportions in the Note e, of 


Vor. II. 


AND 


the preceding Chapter, the Circumference of the Mag- 
nus Orbis is 540, 686, 225 Engliſh Miles, which divided 
by 24 Hours, gives 22,528,304 Miles in an Hour. 
But what is this to the Rapidity of the fix'd Stars, if 
we ſuppoſe them, not the Earth, to move? Which is 
a good Argument for the Earth's Motion. 

«4 Nihil majus, quam quod ita ſtabilis eſt Mundus, at- 
gue ita cobæret ad permanendum, ut nihil ne excogitari 
guidem poſſit aptius. Omnes enim partes ejus undipue 
medium locum capeſſentes, nituntur equaliter : naximè 
autem corpora inter ſe juntta permanent, cam quodan 
guaſi vinculo circumdata colligantur : quod facit ea na- 
tura, gue per omnem nundum omnia Mente, & Ratione 
conficiens, funditur, & ad medium rapit, & convertit 
extrema. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 45. 

* Eadem ratione Mare, cam ſupra terram fit, medium 
tamen terre locum expetens, conglobatur undique equa- 
liter, neue redundat unguam, neque effunditur. Id. 
paulo poſt. 

That there is no ſuch Thing as ptive Levity, but 
that Levity is only a leſs Gravity, is abundantly mani- 
feſted by the acute Seign. ALPH. Box ELLI, de Mot. à 
Grav. fend. cap. 4. See alſo the Annotations of the 
learned and ingenious Dr. CLARKE on Rohaulti P/. 


p. 1. c. 16. Note 3. Allo the Experiments of the A- 


cad. del Cimento, p. 118, &. Dr. WaLL1s's Di/- 
courſe of Gravity and Gravitation before the Royal So- 
tiety, Nov. 12. 1674. p. 28, Sc. ; 

s I have before in Note *, Chap. 3. ſhewn what Va- 
pours are, and how they are raiſed. That which I ſhall 
here note, is their Quantity : Concerning which, the 
before commended Dr. Halley hath given us ſome cu- 
rious Experiments in our Philo/oph. Tranſat. which 
may be met with together in Mr. Locthorp's Abridg. 
Vol. II. p. 108, and 126. Mr. Sedileau allo at Paris 
obſerved it for near three Years. By all their Obſer- 
vations it appears, that in the Winter Months the E- 
vaporations are leaſt, and greateſt in Summer, and moſt 
of all in windy Weather. And by Monſ. Sedileau's Ob- 
ſervations it appears, that what is raiſed in Vapours, 
exceeds that which falleth in Rain. In the ſeven laſt 
Months of the Year 1688, the Evaporations amount- 
ed to 22 Inches 5 Lines; but the Rain only 10 Inches 
6 Lines one Third: In 1689, the Evaporations were 
32 Inches 10 Lines and half; but the Rain 18 Inches 
1 Line: In 1690, the Evaporations 30 Inches 1x 
Lines; the Rain 21 Inches one Third of a Line. 1. 
de Mem. de Math. Phyſ. An. 1692, p. 25. 

If it be demanded, What becomes of the Overplus of 
Exhalations that deſcend 8 in Rain? I anſwer, They 
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AN D now from this tranſient View of no other than the Out-works, than the 
bare Appendages of the Terraqueous Globe, we have ſo manifeſt a Sample of the 
Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of the Infinite Creator, that it is eaſy to imagine 
the whole Fabrick is of a piece, the Work of, at leaſt, a skilful Artiſt, A Man 
that ſhould meet with a Palace h beſet with pleaſant Gardens, adorned with ſtately 
Avenues, furniſhed with well-contrived Aqueducts, Caſcades, and all other Appen- 
dages conducing to Convenience or Pleaſure, would eafily imagine, that propor- 
tionable Architecture and Magnificence were within: But we ſhould conclude the 
Man was out of his wits that ſhould aſſert and plead, that all was the Work of 
Chance, or other than of ſome wiſe and skilful Hand, And fo when we ſurvey 
the bare Outworks of this our Globe, when we ſee fo vaſt a Body, accouter'd with 
ſo noble a Furniture of Air, Light, and Gravity; with every thing, in ſhort, that 
is neceſſary to the Preſervation and Security of the Globe itſelf, or that conduceth 
to the Life, Health, and Happineſs, to the Propagation and Increaſe of all the pro- 
digious Variety of Creatures the Globe is ſtocked with ; when we ſee nothing want- 
ing, nothing redundant or frivolous, nothing botching or ill-made, but that every 
thing, even in the very Appendages alone, exactly anſwereth all its Ends and Occa- 
fions : What elſe can be concluded, but that all was made with manifeſt Deſign, and 
that all the whole Structure is the Work of ſome intelligent Being; ſome Artiſt, of 
Power and Skill equivalent to ſuch a Work? 


are partly tumbled down and ſpent by the Winds, and in a till, cool Evening, large thick Clouds hanging, 
partly deſcend in Dews, which amount to a greater without any Motion, in the Air, which in two or 
Quantity than is commonly imagined. Dr. Halley three Hours time have been melted down by degrees, 
found the Deſcent of Vapours in Dew ſo prodigious at by the Cold of the Evening, ſo that not any the leaſt 
St. Helena, that he makes no doubt to attribute the O- Remains of them have been left. 
rigine of Fountains thereto, And I myſelf have ſeen h See Book ii. Chap. 3. Note ©, 
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BOOK II. 


Of the TERRAdUEOUS GLOBE itſelf in 
| General. 


the principal Fabrick ; vis. the Terraqueous Globe itſelf ; a moſt ſtupendious 

Work in every Particular of it, which doth no leſs aggrandize its Maker a, 
than every curious, complete Work doth its Workman, Let us caſt our Eyes 
here and there, let us ranſack all the Globe, let us with the greateſt Accuracy in- 
ſpect every Part thereof, ſearch out the inmoſt Secrets of any of the Creatures; let 
us examine them with all our Gauges, meaſure them with our niceſt Rules, pr 
into them with our Microſcopes, and moſt exquiſite Inſtruments b, ſtill we find 
them to bear teſtimony to their Infinite Woi kman ; and that they exceed all hu- 
man skill ſo far, as that the moſt exquiſite Copies and Imitations of the beſt Ar- 
tiſts, are no other than rude bungling Pieces to them. And ſo far are we from be- 
ing able to eſpy any Defect or Faul in chem, that the better we know them, the 
more we admire them; and the farther we fee into them, the more exquiſite we 


find them to be. 

AND for a Demonſtration of this, I ſhall, 

I. TAKE a general Proſpect of the Terraqueous Globe. 

II. SURvEyY its Particulars. 

I. Tur Things which will fall under a general Proſpect of the Globe, will be 
its Figure, Bulk, Motion, Place, Diſtribution into Earth and Waters, and the great 
Variety of all Things upon it, and in it. 


1. the foregoing Book having diſpatched the Out- works, let us take a ſurvey of 


8 ; 2 : * 4 SY 2 Fe 


a Licet. culis quodammodo contemplari pulchri- 
tudi nem earum rerum, quas Divina Providentia dici- 
mus conſlitutas. Ac principio Terra univerſa cernatur, 
locata in media mundi ſede, ſolida, & globoſa woe 
veftita floribus, herbis, arboribu, frugibus. Quorum 
omnium incredibilis multitudo, inſatiabili varietate di- 
flinguitur, Adde huc fontium gelidas perennitates, li- 
guores perlucidos amnium, riparum veſtitus viridiſſi mos, 
ſpeluncarum concavas altitudines, ſaxorum aſperitates, 
impendentium montium altitudines, immenſitateſgue cam- 
porum : adde etiam reconditas auri — ena, — Qu Ve- 
7d, & quam varia genera beſtiarum ? — Qui volucrum 
lapſus, atque cantus? Qui Pecudum paſtus ? — Druid 
de Bominum genere dicam? Qui quaſi cultores terræ 
conſtituti, fe. — Duc fi, ut animis, fic oculis videre 
poſſemus, nemo cunttam intuens terram, de Divina Ra- 
tione dubitaret. Cic. de Nat. Deor. |. 2. c. 39. 


>. 


de cannot here omit the Obſervations that have 
been made in theſe latter Times, fince we have had 
„the Uſe and Improvement of the Micraſcope, con- 
* cerning the great Difference, which by the Help of 
* that, doth appear betwixt Natural and Artificial 
* Things. Whatever is natural, doth by that appear 
* adorned with all imaginable Elegance and Beauty. 
+ Whereas the moſt curious Works of Art, 
* the ſharpeſt, fineſt Needle, doth appear as a blunt, 
* rough Bar of Iron, coming from the Furnace, or 
„ the Forge. The moſt accurate Engravings or Em- 
* boſlments ſeem ſuch rude, bungling, deformed 
* Works, as if they had been done with a Mattock, or 
* a Trowel. So vaſt a Difference is there betwixt the 
Skill of Nature, and the Rudeneſs and Imperfection 
«© of Art.” Biſhop WiLk. Nat. Rel. 1. 1. c. 6. 


G 
Of the Figure of the Terraqueous Globe. 


HIS J ſuppoſe I may take for granted to be ſpherical, or nearly ſo a. And 
this muſt be allowed to be the moſt commodious, apt Figure tor a World, 
on many Accounts; as it is moſt capacious, as its Surface is equi-diſtant from the 


Although the Terraqueous Globe be of an orbicu- 
lar Figure, yet it is not ſtrictly ſo, 1. On account of 
its Hills and Vallies. But theſe are inconſiderable to 
the Earth's Semi-diameter ; for they are but as the Duſt 
upon a common Globe. But, 2. Our modern Aſtro- 


trifugal Force of the diurnal Rotation of the Globe. 


Centre, 


nomers aſlign a much greater Variation from a globous 
Form, namely, that of a prolate Sphæroid, making the 
Polar about 34 Miles ſhorter than the Equatorial Dia- 
meter. The Gauſe of which they make to be the cen- 
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Centre, not only of the Globe, but at leaſt (nearly) of Gravity and Motion too, 
and as ſome have thought, of the central Heat and Waters. But theſe, and divers 
other Things I ſhall paſs over, and inſiſt only upon two or three other Benefits of 
this globous Figure of the Earth and Waters. 

1. Tx1s Figure is the moſt commodious in regard of Heat, and I may add, of 
Light alſo in ſome meaſure: For by this means, thoſe two great Benefits are uni- 
formly and equally imparted to the World : They come harmoniouſly and gradual- 
ly on, and as gradually go off again. So that the daily and yearly Returns of Light 
and Darkneſs, Cold and Heat, Moiſt and Dry, are Regular and Workman-like (we 
may ſay) which they would not be, eſpecially the former, if the Maſs of Earth 


and Waters were (as ſome fancied b it) a large Plain; or as others, like a large Hill 


in the midſt of the Ocean; or of a multangular Figure, or ſuch-like. 

2. Tus Figure is admirably adapted to the commodious and equal Diſtribution 
of the Waters in the Globe. For ſince, by the Laws of Gravity, the Waters will 
poſſeſs the loweſt Place; therefore, if the Maſs of the Earth was cubick, priſma- 
tick, or any other angular Figure, it would follow, that one (too vaſt a Part) would 
be drowned, and another be too dry. But being thus orbicular, the Waters are equal- 
ly and commodiouſly diſtributed here and there, according as the Divine Providence 
{aw moſt fit; of which I ſhall take notice by and by. 

3. Tux orbicular Figure of our Globe is far the moſt beneficial to the Winds and 
Motions of the Atmoſphere : It is not to be doubted, if the Earth was of ſome 
other, or indeed any other Figure, but that the Currents of Air would be much re- 
tarded, if not wholly ſtopped. We find by Experience, what Influence large and 
high Mountains, Bays, Capes, and Head-lands, have upon the Winds ; how they 
ſtop ſome, retard many, and divert and change (near the Shores) even the general 


and conſtant Winds e, that blow round the Globe in the Torrid Zone. And there- 


This Figure they imagine is in Jupiter, his Polar 
teing to his Equatorial Diameter, as 39 three Fifths to 
40 three Fifths. But whether it be ſo or no, I confeſs 
J could never perceive, although I have often viewed 
that Planet through very good, and long Glaſſes, par- 
ticularly a tolerable good one of ſeventy-two Feet in 
my Hands: And although by reaſon of cloudy Wea- 
ther, and (at preſent) Fupiter's Proximity to the Sun, 
J have not been of late able to take a review of that 
Planet; yet Saturn (fo far as his Ring would permit) 
and Mars appear perfectly round through Mr. Hay- 
gens's long Glaſs of 126 Feet, which by Will he be- 
queathed, with its whole Apparatus, to our Royal So- 
ciety, by whoſe Favour it is now in my Hands. And 
moreover, I believe it difficult, next to impoſſible, to 
meaſure the two Diameters to a 4oth Part, by reaſon 
of the Smallneſs of Jupiter's apparent Diameter, and 
oy reaſon he is moving all the time of meaſuring 

im. 
As to what is alledged from lengthening the Pendu- 


lums of Clocks to make them keep the ſame time un- 


der the Equator, as they do in our Climes; I have 
ſhewn from the like Variations in the Air-pump, that 
this may ariſe from the Rarity of the Air there, more 
than here. Vide Phil. Tranſ. No 294. But if the De- 
grees of a Meridian grow larger, the more we go to- 
wards the Line (as Mr. Caſſini aftirms they do, by an 
Sooth Part in every Degree, in Phil. Tran/. No 278.) 
then there is great reaſon to conclude in behalf of this 
Spheroidal Form. 

The natural Cauſe of this Sphericity of our Globe, 
is (according to Sir {/aac Newton's Principles) that At- 
traction which the Infinite Creator hath ſtamp'd on all 
the Matter of the Univerſe, whereby all Bodies, and 
all the Parts of Bodies, mutually attract themſelves, and 
one another. By which means, as all the Parts of Bo- 
dies tend naturally to their Center, ſo they all betake 
themſelves to a globous Figure, unleſs ſome other more 
prevalent Cauſe interpoſe. Thus Drops of Quick-ſil- 
ver put on a ſpherical Form, the Parts thereof ſtrong- 


ly attracting one another. So Drops of Water have the 


ame Form, when falling in the Air; but are Hemiſphe- 
rical only when they lic on a hard Body, by reaſon their 


L 


fore, 


Gravity doth ſo far over-power their ſelf. attracting 
Power, as to take off one half of their Sphericity. This 
Figure is commonly attributed to the Preſſure of the 
circumambient Air : But that this can't be the Cauſe, 
is manifeſt from the Air- pump; the Caſe being the very 
ſame in ati exhauſted Receiver, as in the open Air, and 
not any the leaſt Alteration of the Figure that I could 
rceive, in all the Trials I have made. 

d It would be frivolous, as well as endleſs, to reckon 
up the various Opinions of the Ancients about the Fi- 
gure of the Terraqueous Globe ; ſome of them may be 
ſeen in VAR EN. Geogr. J. 1. c. 3. init. or Fohn/ton's Thau- 
mat. c. 3. Artic. 3. But among the Variety of Opi- 
nions, one of the principal was, That the viſible Ho- 
rizon was the Bounds of the Earth, and the Ocean the 
Bounds of the Horizon; that the Heavens and Earth 
above this Ocean, was the whole viſible Univerſe; and 
that all beneath the Ocean was Hades, or the inviſible 
World. Hence, when the Sun ſet, he was ſaid, Tin- 
gere ſe Oceano; and when they went to Hades, they 
mult firſt paſs the Ocean. Of this opinion were not 


only the ancient Poets, and others among the Hea- 


thens, but ſome of the Chriſtian Fathers too, particu- 
larly Lactantius, St. Auguſtine, and others, who thought 
their Opinion was favoured by the Pſalmiſt, in P/z/. 
xxiv. 2. and Cxxxvi. 6. See Biſhop Uſher's 4nſzer to 
a Jeſ. Chall. p. 366, &c. 

© Neither do theſe conſtant Trade-Winds »/ually 
blow near the Shore, but only on the Ocean, at leaſt 30 
or 40 Leagues off at Sea, clear from any Land; eſpeci- 
ally on the Weſt Coaſt or Side of any Continent : Fir, 
indeed, on the Eaſt Side, the Eaſterly Wind being the 
true Trade-Wind, blows almoſt home to the Shore, /o 
near, as to receive a Check from the Land-Wind. 
Dampier's Winds, Chap. I. 

And not only the general Trade-Winds, but alſo the 
conſtant coaſting Trade- Minds, are in like manner affe- 
Qed by the Lands. Thus, for inſtance, on the Coaſt 
of Angola and Peru. But this, ſaith the curious Cap- 
tain Dampier, the Reader mult take notice of, That the 
Trade-Winds that blow on any Coaſt, except the North 
Coaft of Africa, whether ' they are conſtant, and blow 


all the Year, or whether they are ſhifting Winds, don. 
e ver 
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doe ſince this is the Effect of ſuch little Excreſcences, which have but lie. Den HAM. 


— 


tle Proportion to our Globe, what would be the Conſequences of much vaſter II. 


Angles, which would equal a 


Quarter, Tenth, or but an hundredth Part of 


the Globe's Radius? Certainly theſe muſt be ſuch a Barricade, as would reatly 
annoy, or rather abſolutely ſtop, the Currents of the Atmoſphere, and thereby 
deprive the World of thoſe ſalutiferous Gales that I have faid keep it ſweet and 


clean. 


Tuus the Figure of our Globe doth manifeſt it to be a Work of Contrivance, 
inaſinuch as it is of the moſt commodious Figure; and all others would be liable 


to great and evident Inconveniencies. 


ver blow right in on the Shore, nor right-along the 
Shore, but go flanting, making an acute Angle of about 
22 Degrees. Therefore, as the Land tends more Eaſt 


or Weſt, from North or South on the Coaſt, ſo the Wins: 
do alter accordingly. Ibid. Chap. 2. 


GRAFT. IL 
Of the Bulk of the Terraqueous Globe. 


HE next Thing remarkable in the Terraqueous Globe, is the prodigious 
Bulk thereof a. A Maſs of above 260 Thouſand Million of Miles ſolid Con- 
tent. A Work too grand for any thing leſs than a Go p to make. To which in 


the next Place we may add, 


2 Tt is not difficult to make a pretty near Computa- 
tion of the Bulk of the Terraqueous Globe, from thoſe 


accurate Obſervations of a Degree, made by Mr. Nor- 


2wood in England, and Mr. Picart, and Mr. Caſſini in 
France, whoſe Meaſures do in a ſurprizing manner a- 
gree. But Mr. Caſjini's ſeeming to be the moſt accu- 
rate (as I have ſhewn in my A/tro-Theology, Book i. 
Ch. 2. Nete *.) I have therefore made uſe of his De- 


terminations. According to which, the Diameter of 
the Earth being 796,772 Englifþ Miles, its Ambit will 
be 25,031 Miles and half ; and (ſuppoſing it to be 
Spherical) its Surface will be 199, 444,220 Miles; which 
being multiplied into one Third of its Semi-diame- 


ter, gives the ſolid Content; viz. 264, 8 56, ooo, ooo 
Miles. 


CHA P. III 


The Motions of the Terraqueous Globe. 


1 II E Motions the Terraqueous Globe hath, are round its own Axis, and round 
its Fountain of Light and Heat, the Sun a. That fo vaſt a Body as the 
Earth and Waters ſhould be moved at all b, that it ſhould undergo two ſuch diffe- 
rent Motions as the Diurnal and Annual are, and that theſe Motions ſhould be fo 
conitantly and regularly © performed for near 6000 Years, without any the leaſt 


* With the Copernicans, I take it here for granted, 


that the Diurnal and Annual Revolutions are the Mo- 


tions of the Terraqueous Globe, not of the Sun, &c. 
but for the Proof thereof, I ſhall refer the Reader to the 
Preface of = Aſtro-Theology, and Book iv. Chap. 3. 

* ® Every thing that is moved, muſt of neceſſity be 
moved by ſomething elſe; and that Thing is moved by 


Something that is moved either by another Thing, or nat 


ty another Thing. If it be moved by that which is no- 
ved by another, we muſt of neceſſity come to ſome prime 
Mover, that is not moved by another. For it is impoſſi- 
ble, that what moveth, and is moved by another, ſhould 
Proceed in infinitum. Ariſtot. Phy. I. 8. c. 5. 

Slum uod ſeip um mavet, qui nunguam deſeritur 2 
ſe, nunguam ne moveri quidem definit : quinetiam cate- 
fu moventur hic fons : hoc principium ęſt movendi. 
Principii autem nulla eſt origo: nam ex principio 


* 5 ipſum autem nulla ex re alia naſci pa- 
Q L, 0 ; g 


Alteration 


teft : net enim eſſet id principium, quod gigneretur ali- 
unde. Cicer. Tuſc. Queſt. I. 1. c. 23. 

Cogitemus gui fieri poſſit, ut tanta magnitudo, ab ali- 
gua poſſit natura, tanto tempore circumferri ? Ego igi- 
tur afſero Deum cauſam eſſe, nec aliter poſſe fieri. Plato 
in Epinom. 

© Among the Cauſes which C/eanthes is ſaid in Tully 
to aſſign for Men's Belief of a Deity,one of the chief is, 
LEquatilitatem motiis, converſionem Celi, Solis, Lune, 
Siderumgue omnium diſtinftionem, varietatem, pulchri- 
tudinem, ordinem : quarum rerum aſpectus ipſe ſatis in- 
dicaret, non eſſe ea fortuita. Ut fiquis in domum ali- 
guam, aut in gymnaſium, aut in forum venerit; cùm vi- 
deat omnium rerum rationem, modum, diſciplinam, non 
poſſit ea fine causd fieri judicare, ſed efſe aliguem intel- 
ligat, qui prefit, & cui pareatur : multo magis in tan- 
tis motibus, tantiſque viciſſitudinibas, tam multarum re- 
rum atque tantarum ordinibus, in quibus nibil unguam 

„ | immenſa 
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Alteration ever heard of (except ſome Hours which we read of in Toſh. x. 12, 1 5 


—— SA 


and in Hezekiah's time, which, if they cannot be accounted for ſome other way 

do greatly increaſe the Wonder d; theſe Things I fay) do manifeſtly argue ſome di- 
vine infinite Power to be concerned therein e: But, eſpecially, if to all this we add 
the wonderful Convenience, yea, abſolute Neceſſity of theſe Circumvolutions to 
the Inhabitants, yea, all the Products of the Earth and Waters. For to one of 
theſe we owe the comfortable Changes of Day and Night ; the one for Buſineſs, the 
other for Repoſe f; the one for Man, and moſt other Animals to gather and provide 
Food, Habitation, and other Neceſſaries of Life; the other to reſt, refreſh, and 
recruit their Spirits s, waſted with the Labours of the Day. To the other of thoſe 
Motions we owe the Seaſons of Summer and Winter, Spring and Autumn, toge- 
ther with the beneficial Influences and Effects which theſe have on the Bodies and 
State of Animals, Vegetables, and all other Things, both in the Torrid, Tempe- 


rate, and Frigid Zones. 


immenſa & infinita vetuſtas mentita fit, ſtatuat neceſſe 
eſt ab aliguda Mente tanto: nature motus gubernari. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 5. 

Homines cœperunt Deum agnoſcere, cum wviderent Stel- 
las tantam concinnitatem efficere ; ac dies, nocteſgue, æ- 
ate, & hyeme, ſuos ſervare ſtatos ortus, atque cbitus. 
Plutarch. de Placit. I. 1. c. 6. 

We need not be ſollicitous to elude the Hiſtory of 
theſe Miracles, as if they were only Poetical Strains, 
as Maimonides, and ſome others, fancy Feſbua's Day to 
have been; ix. only an ordinary Summer's Day; but 
ſuch as had the Work of many Days done in it; and 
therefore, by a Poetical Stretch made, as if the Day 
had been lengthened by the Sun ſtanding ſtill. But in 
the Hiſtory, they are ſeriouſly related as real Matters 
of Fact, and with ſuch Circumſtances, as manifeſt them 
to have been miraculous Works of the Almighty : And 
the Prophet Habakkuk iii. 11. mentions that of Jeu 
as ſuch. And therefore taking them to be miraculous 
Perverſions of the Courſe of Nature, inſtead of being 


Objections, they are great Arguments of the Power of 


God: For, in Hezekiah's Caſe, to wheel the Earth it- 
ſelf backward, or by ſome extraordinary Refractions, 
to bring the Sun's Shadow backward 10 Degrees: Or, 
in Joſbua's Caſe, to ſtop the diurnal Courſe of the 
Globe for ſome Hours, and then again to give it the 
ſame Motion; to do, I fay, theſe things, required the 


ſame infinite Power which at firſt gave the Terraque- 


ous Globe its Motion. 


e Nam cam diſpofiti queſiſſem feedera Mundi, 
Preſcriptoſque Maris fines, Annique meatus, 
Et Lucis, Noftiſque Vices : tunc omnia rebar 
Confilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 

Sidera, gui fruges diverſo tempore naſci, 
Qui variam Phœben alieno juſſerit igne 
Compleri, Solemgue ſuo; porrexerit undis 
Littora ; Tellurem medio libraverat axe. 


Claudian. in Rufin. I. 1. initio. 


f Diei nofiſque viciſitudo conſervat animantes, tri- 
buens aliud agendi tempus, aliud quieſcendi. Sic undi- 
gue omni ratione concluditur, Mente, Confilioque divino 
omnia in hec mundo ad jalutem omnium, conſervationem- 
$6 admirabiliter adminiſtrari. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 

= . . 

The acute Dr. Cheyne, in his ingenious Philaſoph. 
Princ. of Natural Religion, among other Uſes of Day 
and Night, faith, the Night is moſt proper for Sleep; 
becauſe when the Sun is above the Horizon, Sleep is 
prejudicial, by reaſon the Perſpirations are then toa 
great. Alſo, that Nutrition is moſtly, if not altoge- 
ther performed in time of Reſt ; the Blood having too 
quick a Motion in the Day ; for which Reaſon, weak 


Perſons, Children, Qc. are nouriſhed moſt, and recruit 
beſt by Sleep. 


RK, IV. 


Of the Place and Situation of the Terraqueous Globe, in * of 


the Heavenly Bodies. 


A* OTHER Thing very conſiderable in our Globe, is its Place and Situa- 

tion at a due Diſtance from the Sun a, its Fountain of Light and Heat; and 
from its neighbouring Planets of the Solar Syſtem, and from the fix'd Stars. But 
theſe Things I have ſpoken more largely of in my Survey of the Heavens Þ, and 
therefore only barely mention them now, to infiſt more largely upon, | 


It is a manifeſt Sign of the Creator's Management 
and Care, in placing the Terraqueous Globe at that ve- 
ry Diſtance it is from the Sun, and contempering our 
own Bodies, andall other Things, ſo duly to that Di- 
ſtance. For was the Earth farther from the Sun, the 
World would be ſtarved and frozen with Cold: And 
was it nigher, we ſhould be burnt ; at leaſt the moſt 


CHAP. 


combuſtible Things would be ſo, and the World would 
be vexed with perpetual Conflagrations. For we ee 
that a few of the Rays of the Sun, even no more 
than what fall within the Compaſs of half an Inch or 
an Inch in a Burning Glaſs, will fire combuſtible Bo- 
dies, even in our own Climate. 


> Aftra-Theology, Book vii. Chap. 7, 
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from his Works of CREATION. 


The Diſtribution of the Earth and Waters. 


H E Diſtributions of the Waters, and the dry Land, although it may ſeem 
rude and undeſigned to a careleſs View, and is by ſome tax'd as ſucha, yet 

is admirably well adjuſted to the Uſes and Conveniences of our World. 
Fo in the firſt Place, the Diſtribution is ſo well made, the Earth and Waters 
ſo handſomely, ſo Workman-like laid, every where all the World over, that there 


is a juſt Aquipoiſe of the whole Globe. 


The Northern balanceth the Southern 


Ocean, the Atlantick the Pacifick Sea. The American dry Land is a Counterpoiſe 


to the European, Afiatick, and African, 


IN the next Place, the Earth and the Waters are ſo admirably well placed about 
in the Globe, as to be helpful to one another, to miniſter to one another's Uſes, 


The 


great Oceans, and the leſſer Seas and Lakes, are ſo admirably well diſtributed 


throughout the Globe Þ, as to afford ſufficient Vapours © for Clouds and Rains 
to temperate the Cold () of the Northern frozen Air, to cool and mitigate the 


a The moſt eminent Author I have met with, that 

finds fault with the Diſtribution of the Earth and Wa- 
ters, and indeed with the whole preſent Structure of 
the Globe, is the learned and eloquent Theoriſt Dr. 
Burnet, who frequently exclaims on this Point: Te/- 
las noſtra, fs totam ſimul complectamur, non eſt ordinata 
& venuſta rerum compages fed moles aggoſta vario, 
incertoque ſitu . nulla ordinis aut venuſtlatis ha- 
bita ratione. Theor. Sacr. I. 1. c. 7. Ecguis autem 2 
Deo hæc ita fata? c. ibid. Quo autem Hercules la- 
bore opus eſſet ad excavandam terram in tantum hiatum? 
5 immediate d causd prima effetus fuiſſet hic al. 
venus, aliquem ſaltem ordinem, men/uram, & proportiz- 
nem notare voluiſſet in ipfius forma, & partium diſpoſi- 
tione; fed confuſa omnia, &c. ibid. c. 8. Tellus no- 
ſtra cim exigua ſit, eſt etiam rudis : Et in ills exi- 
guitate multa ſunt ſuperflua, multa inelegantia Dimi- 
diam terre ſuperficiem inundat Oceanus; magnd ex par- 
te, ut mihi videtur, inutilis. And then he goes on 
to ſhew how this Part of the Creation might be mend- 
ed, ibid. c. 10. All this is to me ſurprizing trom an 
Author of great Ingenuity, who ſeems in his Book to 
have a juſt Opinion of, and due Veneration for Gop. 
But certainly ſuch Notions are very inconſiſtent with 
the Belief of Gop's creating, eſpecially his governing 
and ordering the World. But ſuppole the Terraqueous 
Globe was ſuch a rude, confuſed, inconvenient Maſs, 
as he pretends, yet it is well enough for a ſinful World. 
But beſides what others have long ago abundantly an- 
ſwered, the following Survey will, J hope, ſufficient- 
ly manifeſt it to be the Work of a wiſe and beneficent, 
as well as omnipotent Creator. 

b Some have objected againſt the Diſtribution of the 
Earth and Waters, as if the Waters occupied too large 
a Part of the Globe, which they think would be of 
greater Uſe, if it was dry Land. But then they do 
not conſider that this would deprive the World of a 
due Quantity of Vapours and Rain. For if the Cavi- 
ties which contain the Sea, and other Waters, were 
deeper, although the Waters were no leſs in Quantity, 
only their Surfaces narrower and leſſer, the Evapora- 
tions would be ſo much the leſs, inaſmuch as thoſe. E- 
vaporations are made from the Surface, and are, conſe- 
quently, in Proportion to the Surface, not the Depth 
or Quantity of Water, 

© I took notice before in Book i. Chap. 3. Note a, 
That the Vapours conſtituting Clouds and Rain, are 
ee of Water detached by Heat. The Manner of 
which I conceive to be thus; Heat being of an agile 
Nature, or the lighteſt of all Bodies, eafily breaks looſe 
from them; and if they are humid, in its Paſſage, 
carries along with it Particles, or little Caſes of the 


Heats 


Water ; which being lighter than Air, are buoyed up 
thereby, and ſwim in it; until by knocking againit 
one another, or being thickened by the Cold (as in 
the Note before-cited) they are reduced into Clouds 
and Drops. 

Having mentioned the Manner how Vapours are 
raiſed. and there being more Room here than in the 
Note before cited, I ſhall for the Illuſtration of Na- 
ture's Proceſs, take notice of three 'Things obſervable 
to our Purpoſe, in Water over the Fire 
Evaporations are proportional to the Heat aſcending 
out of the Water. A ſmall Heat throws off but few 
Vapours, ſcarce viſible : A greater Heat, and ranges 
in greater Quantities, carries off groſſer, larger an 
more numerous Veculæ, which we call a Steam: And 
if the Heat breaks through the Water with ſuch a 
Fury, as to lacerate and lift up great Quantities or 
Bubbles of Water, too heavy for the Air to carry or 
buoy up, it cauſeth what we call Boiling. And the 
Particles of Water thus mounted up by the Heat, are 


viſible Sphzerules of Water, if viewed with a Micro- 


ſcope, as they ſwim about in the Ray of the Sun let 
into a dark Room, with warm Water underneath ; 
where ſome of the Vapours appear large, ſome ſmaller 
Sphzrules, according (no doubt) to the larger and leſ- 
ſer Quantities of Heat blowing them up and carrying 
them of. 2. If theſe Vapours be intercepted in their 
Aſcent by any Context, eſpecially cold Body ; as Glaſs, 
Marble, Sc. they are thereby reduced into Drops, and 
Maſſes of Water, like thoſe of Rain, &c. 3. Theſe 
Vapours in their Aſcent from the Water, may be ob- 
ſerved, in cold froſty Weather, either to rile but a 
little above the Water, and there to hang, or to glide 
on a little above its Surface : Or, it the Weather be 
very cold, after a little Aſcent, they may be ſeen to 
fall back again into the Water; in their Aſcent and 
Deſcent deſcribing a Curve ſomewhat like that of an 
Arrow from a Bow. But in a warmer Air, and ſtil}, 
theVapours aſcend more nimbly and l mount- 
ing up aloft, till they are out of Sight. But if the 
Air be warm and windy too, the Vapours are ſooner 
carried out of Sight, and make way for others. And ac- 
cordingly I have often obſerved, that hot Liquors, if 
not ſet too thin, and not frequently ſtirred, cool lower 
in the greateit Froſts, than in temperate Weather, 
eſpecially if windy. And it is manifeſt by good Expe- 
riments, that the Evaporations are leſs at thoſe Times 
than theſe ; leſs by far in the Winter than the warmer 

Months. 
(©) As our Northern Iſlands are obſerved to be more 
temperate than our Continents (of which we had a 
g notable 
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Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 


— —— 


Boo 


Dzexnam. Heats d of the Torrid Zone, and to refreſh the Earth with fertile Showers ; yea, 
I. in ſome meaſure to miniſter freſh Waters to the Fountains and Rivers. 


Nay, ſo a- 


F bundant is this great Bleſſing, which the moſt indulgent Creator hath offered us 
by means of this Diſtribution of the Waters I am ſpeaking of, that there is more 
than a ſcanty, bare Proviſion, or mere Sufficiency ; even a Plenty, a Surpluſage 
of this uſeful Creature of Gop (the freſh Waters) afforded to the World; and 
they fo well ordered, as not to drown the Nations of the Earth, nor to ſtagnate, 


{tink, and 


poiſon, or annoy them ; but to be gently carried through convenient 


Channels back again to their grand Fountain® the Sea; and many of them through 
ſach large Tracts of Land, and to ſuch prodigious Diſtances, that it is a great 


rotable Inſtance in the great Froſt in 1703, which Tre- 
/and and Scotland felt leſs of than moſt Parts of Eu- 
rope beſides ; of which ſee Book iv. Chap. 12. Note e; 
ſo this Temperature is owing to the warm Vapours af- 
forded chiefly by the Sea, which, by the preceding 
Note, muſt neceſſarily be warm, as they are Vapours, 
or Water inflated by Heat. 

The Cauſe of this Heat I take to be partly that of 
the Sun, and partly Subterraneous. That it is not 
wholly that of the Sun, is manifeſt from Vapours being 
as much, or more coplouſly raiſed when the Sun-Beams 
are weakeſt, as when ſtrongeſt, there being greater 
Rains and Winds at the one Time than the other. And 
that there is ſuch a Thing as Subterranecus Heat (whe- 
ther Central, or from the meeting of Mineral Juices ; 
or ſuchas is Congenial or Connatural to our Globe, I 
have not Time to enquire ; but I ſay, that ſuch a 
Thing is) is evident not only from the Hot-Baths, ma- 
ny fiery Eruptions and Exploſions, &c. but alſo from 
the ordinary Warmth of Cellars and Places under 
Ground, which are not barely comparatively warm, 
but of ſufficient Heat to raiſe Vapours alſo: As is mani- 
feſt from the ſmoaking of perennial Fountains in froſty 
Weather, and Water drawn out of Pumps and open Wells 
at ſuch a Time. Yea, even Animals themſelves are ſen- 
ſible of it, as particularly Mo/es, who dig before a Thaw, 
and againſt ſome other Alterations of the Weather ; 
excited, no doubt, thereunto by the ſame warm Vapours 
ariſing in the Earth, which animate them, as well 


as produce the ſucceeding Changes of the Weather. 


d Beſide the Trade- Winds, which ſerve to mitigate 
the exceſſive Heats in the Torrid Zone, the Clouds are 
a good Screen againſt the ſcorching Sun-beams, eſpe- 
cially when the Sun paſſeth their Zenith; at which 
Time is their Winter, or cooleſt ſeaſon, by reaſon 
they have then moſt Clouds and Rain. For which 
Service, that which Varene takes Notice of, is a great 
Providence of Gop ; viz. Plerague loca Zone Torride 
v ic inum habent mare, ut India, Inſulæ Indice, Lin- 
gua Africæ, Guinea, Braſilia, Peruvia, Mexicana, 
Hiſpania': Pauca loca Zone Torride ſunt Mediterra- 
nea. VARENII Geogr. I. 2. Prop. 10. $7. 

That Springs have their Origin from the Sea, and 
not from Rains and Vapours, among many other 
ſtrong Reaſons, I conclude from the Perennity of di- 
vers Springs, Which always afford the ſame Quantity 
of Water. Of this Sort there are many to be found e- 
very where. But I ſhall, for an Inſtance, ſingle out 
one in the Pariſh of Upminſter, where I live, as being 
very proper for my Purpoſe, and one that I have had 
better Opportunities of making Remarks upon above 
twenty Years. 'This in the greateſt Droughts is little, 
if at all, diminiſhed, that I could perceive by my Eye, 
although the Ponds all over the Country, and an ad- 
Joining Brook have been dry for manyMonths together ; 
as particularly in the dry Summer Months of the Year 
1705. And in the wettelt Seaſons, ſuch as the Sum- 
mer and other Months were, preceding the violent 
Storm in November 1703. (Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 289) 
I fay, in ſuch wet Seaſons I have not obſerved any 
Increment of its Stream, excepting only for violent 
Rains falling therein, or running down from the higher 
Land into it ; which diſcoloureth the Waters oftentimes, 
and makes an Increaſe of only a Day's, or ſometimes 
but a few Hours Continuance. But now, if this 


Spring had its Origin from the Rain and Vapours, 


Wonder 


there would be an Increaſe and Decreaſe of the one, 
as there ſhould happen to be of the other: As actually 
it is in ſuch temporary Springs as have undoubtedly 
their Source from Rain and Vapours. 

But befides this, another conſiderable Thing in this 
Upminſter Spring (and Thouſands of others) is, that it 
breaks out of ſo inconſiderable an Hillock, or Eminence 
of Ground, that can have no more Influence in the 
Condenſation of the Vapours, or ſtopping the Clouds 
(which the Maintainers of this Hypotheſis ſuppoſe) 
than the lower Lands about it have. By ſome critical 
Obſervations I made with a very nice portable Baro- 
meter, I found that my Houſe ſtands between 80 and 
go Feet higher than the Low-Water Mark in the Rive; 
of Thames, nearelt me; and that Part of the River be- 
ing ſcarce thirty Miles from the Sea, I gueſs (and an 
more confirmed from ſome later Experiments I made 
nearer the Sea) that we cannot be much above 100 Feet 
above the Sea. The Spring 1 judge nearly level with, 
or but little higher than where my Houſe ſtands; and 
the Lands from whence it immediately iſſues, I guess 
about 15 or 20 Feet higher than the Spring; and the 
Lands above that, of no very remarkable Height. 
And indeed, by actual Meaſure, one of the higheſt 
Hills I have met with in E/zx, is but 363 Feet high 
(Vide Philaſ. Tranſ. Ne 313. p. 16.) and I gueſs by 
ſome very late Experiments I made, neither that, nor 
any other Land in E, to be above 400 Feet above 
the Sea. Now what is ſo inconſiderable a Riſe of 
Land to a perennial Condenſation of Vapours, fit to 
maintain even ſo inconſiderable a Fountain, as what I 
have mentioned 1s? Or indeed the High-lands of the 
whole large County of E/zx, to the maintaining of all 
its Fountains and Rivulets ? 

But I ſhall no further proſecute this Argument, but 
refer to the late learned, curious and induſtrious Doctor 
PLoT's Tentamen Phil.de Orig. Font. in which he hath 


fully diſcuſſed this Matter. 


As to the Manner how the Waters are raiſed up into 
the Mountains and higher Lands, an eaſy and natural 
Repreſentation may be made of it, by putting a little 
Heap of Sand, Aſhes, or a little Loaf of Bread, Cc. 
in a Baſon of Water ; where the Sand will repreſent 
the dry Land, or an Iſland, and the Baſon of Wa- 
ter the Sea about it. And as the Water in the B. 
ſon riſeth to, or near the Top of the Heap in it, ſo do 
the Waters of the Sea, Lakes, c. riſe in the Hills. 
Which Cale I take to be the ſame with the Aſcent ot 
Liquids in Capillary Tubes, or between contiguous 
Planes, or in a Tube filled with Aſhes : Of which the 
induſtrious and complete Artificer in Air-Pumps, 
Mr. Hauksbee, hath given us ſome, not contempti- 
ble Experiments, in his Phy/. Mech. Exp. p. 139. 

Among the many Cauſes aſſigned for this Aſcent of 
Liquors, there are two that bid the faireſt for it; vi. 
the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and the Newtonian At- 
traction. That it is not the former, appears from the 
Experiments ſucceeding, as well, or better in Yac:9. 
than in the open Air, the Aſcent being rather ſwifter 
in Vacuo. This then being not the Cauſe, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe the other is; but for the Proof thereof I ſha!: 
refer to ſome of our late Exgliſb Authors, eſpecially 
ſome very late Experiments made before our molt ta- 
mous Royal Society, which will be ſo well improved by 
ſome of that illuſtrious Body, as to go near to put the 
Matter out of doubt, 

| ey See 
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Wonder the Fountains ſhould be high enough f, or the Seas low enough, ever to DAA. 
afford ſo long a Conveyance. Witneſs the Danube s and Wolga of Europe, the ISS 
Nile b, and the Niger i of Africk, the Ganges *, and Euphrates of Aſia, and the | 
Amazons River l, and Rio de la Plata of America, and many others which might 
be named; ſome of which are ſaid to run above 5090 Miles, and ſome no leſs 
than 6000 from their Fountains to the Sea. And indeed ſuch prodigious Convey- 
ances of the Waters make it manifeſt, that no accidental Currents and Alterations 
of the Waters themſelves, no Art or Power of Man, nothing leſs than the Fia! 
of the Almighty, could ever have made, or found, fo long and commodious De- 


clivities, and Channels for the Paſſage of the Waters. 


f See Book iii. Chap. 4. | 

E The Danube, in a ſober Account, performs à Courſe 
of above 1500 Miles (i. e. in a (trait Line) from its Riſe 
to its Fall. Bonun's Geogr. Die. 

n Traftus ſc. Longitudo [Nili] eff milliarium circiter 


That of the Ganges he computes at 300 German 
Miles. But if weadd the Curvatures to theſe Rivers, 
their Channels are of a prodigious Length. 

| Oritur flumen (quod plerumgue Amazonum, e.) 
haud procul Quito in montibus 


Cum per leucas Hij- 
630 Germ. five Ital. 2520, pro quibus ponere licet 3000 
propter curvaturas. VAREN. Geogr. I. 1. c. 16. p. 27. 

i Varene reckons the Courſe of the Niger, at a mid- 
dle Computation, 600 German Miles, that is 2400 1ta- 
lian. 


panicas 1356. curſum ab occidente in orientem continug- 
rit, oftio 84 leacas lato in Oceanum precipitatur, 
Cux. JAcucNna Relatio de flumine Amaz. in AR. 
Erud. Aug. 1683. 


H VL 


The Great V. ariety and Quantity of all Things upon, and in the Ter- 
raqueous GLOBE provided for the Uſes of the World. 


& © HE laſt Remark I ſhall make about the Terraqueous Globe in general is, 
the great Variety of Kinds, or Tribes, as well as prodigious Number of 
Individuals of each various Tribe, there is of all Creatures a. There are ſo many 
Beaſts, ſo many Birds, ſo many Inſects, ſo many Reptiles, ſo many Trees, ſo 
many Plants upon the Land; ſo many Fiſhes, Sea-Plants, and other Creatures in 
the Waters; ſo many Minerals, Metals, and Foſſils in the Subterraneous Regions 
ſo many Species of theſe Genera, ſo many Individuals of thoſe Species, that there 
is nothing wanting to the Uſe of Man, or any other Creature of this lower World. 
If every Age doth change its Food, its way of Cloathing, its way of Building ; if 
every Age b hath i s variety of Diſeaſes; nay, if Man, or any other Animal, was 
minded to change theſe Things every Day, ſtill the Creation would not be exhau- 
ſted, {till nothing would be wanting for Food, nothing for Phyſick, nothing for 
Building and Habitation, nothing for Cleanlineſs and Refreſhment, yea, even for 
Recreation and Pleaſure. But the Munificence of the Creator is ſuch, that there 
is abundantly enough to ſupply the Wants, the Conveniencies, yea almoſt the Ex- 
travagancies of all the Creatures, in all Places, all Ages, and upon all Occaſions. 
AN p this may ſerve to anſwer an Objection againſt the Excellency of, and 
Wiſdom ſhewed in the Creation; namely, What need of ſo many Creatures c? 


Par- 


* 
* 
* 
at 
* 
3» 
I: 
a. 
a. 
15 


2 Non dat Deus beneficia ® Unde ergd iſta que poſ- 
frides ? Inde hæc innumerabilia, otulos, aures & 
animum mulcentia ? Unde illa Iuxuriam quoque inſtru- 
ens copia ? Neque enim neceſſitatibus tantummedd noſtris 
proviſum eft : uſque in delicias amamur. Tot arbuſta, 
non uno modo frugiſera, tot herbe ſalutares, tot varie- 
tates ciborum per totum annum digeſts, ut inerti quogue 
fortuita terræ alimenta præberent. Fam animalia omnis 
gereris, alia in ſicco, &fc. ut omnis rerum nature 
pars tributum aliquod nobis conferret. Stxec. de Be- 
nef. 1. 4. c. 5 ubi plura vide. 

Hic, ubi habitamus, non intermittit ſuo tempore Cæ- 
lum niteſcere, arbores frondeſcere tum multitudinem 


pecudum partim ad veſcendum, partim ad cultus agrorum, 
partim ad vehendum, partim ad corpora veſtienda ; ho- 


minemque ipſum quaſi coutemplatorem cœli ac deorum, 
or. 


ipſorumque cultorem. — Hz igitur, & alia innume- 
rabilia cùm cernimus, paſſumuſne dubitare, quin his præ- 
fit aliquis vel E fector, ſi hæc nata ſunt, ut Platoni vi- 
detur : vel fi ſemper fuerint, ut Ariſtoteli placet, Mo- 
derator tanti operis & nuneris? Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. I. 
1. c. 28, 29. 

d Sunt & gentium differentic? non mediocren. Y 
contemplatio aufert rurſus nos ad ipſorum animalium na- 
turas, ingenitaſque iis vel certiores morborum omnium 
medicinas. Enim verd rerum omnium Parens, nullum 
animal ad hoc tantum ut paſceretur, aut alia ſatiaret, 
naſci voluit : arteſque ſalutares iis inſeruerit. PL1N. 
Nat. Hiſt. I. 27. c. 13. | 

© This was no very eaſy Queſtion to be anſwered by 
ſuch as held, That a// Things were made for Man; as 
moſt of * Ancients did; as Ariſtotle, Seneca, 9 
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And eſpecially of ſome of them that are fo far from being uſeful, that they are 
very noxious ; ſome by their Ferity, and others by their poiſonous Nature, &c. 


To which I might anſwer, That in great Variety, the greater Art is ſeen; 


that the fierce, poiſonous, and noxious Creatures ſerve as Rods and Scourges to 


chaſtiſe us 4, as Means to excite our Wiſdom, Care, and Induſtry; with more to 


the ſame Purpoſe. But theſe Things have been fully urged by others ; and it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that this great Variety is a moſt wiſe Proviſion for all the Uſes 
of the World in all Ages, and all Places: Some for Food, ſome for Phyſick e, 
ſome for Habitation, ſome for Utenſils, ſome for Tools and Inſtruments of Work, 
and ſome for Recreation and Pleaſure, either to Man, or to ſome of the inferior 
Creatures themſelves ; even for which inferior Creatures, the liberal Creator hath 


provided all things neceſſary, or any ways conducing to their happy, comfortable 


living in this World, as well as for Man, 


and Pliny, (to name only ſome of the Chief.) And 
Cicero cites it as the celebrated Chry/fppus's Opinion, 
Præclare enim Chryſippus, Cetera nata eſſe Hominum 
Cana, & Deorum. De fin. bon. & mal. I. 3. And in 
his De Nat. Deor. J. 2. fin. he ſeriouſly proves the 
World itſelf to have been made for the Gods and Man, 
and all Things in the World to have been made and 
contrived for the Benefit of Man (parata & inventa ad 


frudun Hominum, are his Words.) So Pliny, in his 


Preface to his 7th Book, faith, Nature made all Things 
for Man ; but then he makes a Doubt, Whether ſhe 
ſhewed herſelf a more indulgent Parent, or cruel 
Step-Mother, as in Book iv. Chap. 12. Note 2. But 
ſince the Works of God have been more diſcovered, 
and the Limits of the Univerſe have been found to be 
of infinitely greater Extent than the Ancients ſuppoſed 
them; this narrow Opinion hath beer exploded. And 
the Anſwer will be found eaſy to theſe Queſtions, 
Why ſo many uſeleſs Creatures? In the Heavens, 
Why ſo many fixed Stars, and the greateſt Part of them 
ſcarce viſible ? Why ſuch Syſtems of Planets, as in 
Z 25 Saturn, &c. (See my A/tro-Theelogy.) In the 

arth and Waters, Why ſo many Creatures of no Uſe 
to Man? 

d Nec minis clara exitii documenta ſunt etiam ex 
contemnendis animalibus. M. Varro author eſt @ cunicu- 
lis ſuffoſſum in Hiſpania oppidum, d talpis in Theſſalia : 
ab Ae Gallia pulſam, ab locuſtis 1 . 
cd: ex Gyaro, Cycladum inſuld, incolas à muribus fu- 
gatos : In Italia Amyclas à ſerpentibus delatas. Citra 
Cynamolgos AEthiopas lai? deſerta regio eft d ſcorpioni- 


bus & ſolpugis gente ſublata: & @ ſcolopendris abattes + 


Trerienſes, author eft Theophraſius. PLIx. Nat. Hiſt. 
]. 8. c. 29, | 

To theſe Inſtances may be added, the Plague they 
ſometimes ſuffer from a kind of Mice (they call Le- 
ming, Leminger, Lemmus, &c.) in Norway, which eat 
up every green Thing. They come in ſuch prodigious 
Numbers, that they fancy them to fall from the Clouds, 
but OJ. Magnus rather thinks they come from ſome of 
the Iſlands, Hi. J. 8. c. 2. If the Reader hath a 
mind to ſee a large Account of them, with a Diſ- 
pute about their Generation, a handſome Cut of them, 
with the Prayers, and an Exorciſm againit them uſed 
in the Church of Rome, I ſhall refer him (it being too 
tedious to recite in theſe Notes) to Muſeum Wormian. 
L 3% | 

3 multa mala a creatura quam fecit Deus 
niſi quia offendimus Deum ?—— De pœna tua peccatum 
tuum accuſa, non judicem. Nam propter ſuperbiam in- 
ftituit Deus creaturam iſtam minimam & abjetiſſimam 
ut ipſa nos torgueret, ut cam ſuperbus fuerit homo, & 
fe jaftaverit adverſus Deum. 4m ſe erexerit. Pu- 
licibus ſubdatur. Quid eft, quòd te inflas humana ſu- 
perbid ?. Pulicibus refifle ut dormias. Cognoſee gui 
is. Nam propter ſuperbiam noſtram domandum mm 
creata illa que moleſta ſunt : populum Pharaonis ſuper- 
bum potuit Deus domare de Urfis, de Sc. Muſcas & 

I 


AND 


Ranas illis immiſit, ut rebus viliſſimis ſuperbia doma- 
retur. Omnia ergo per ipſum fadta ſunt; & ſine 
ipſo fadtum eſt nihil. AucusT. Tract. 1. in 8. 
ohan. | 

But altho' the infinitely wiſe Creator hath put it in 
the Power of ſuch vile Animals to chaſtiſe us, yet hath 
he ſhewed no leſs Wiſdom and Kindneſs in ordering 
many, if not moſt of them ſo, as that it ſhall be in the 
Power of Man, and other Creatures, to obviate or 
eſcape their Evils. For, beſides the noble Antidotes 
afforded by Minerals, Vegetables, &c. many, if not 
moſt of our European venomous Animals carry their 
Cure, as well as Poiſon, in their own Bodies. The 
Oil, and, I doubt not, the Body of Scorpions too, 
is a certain Remedy againſt its ſtroke. A Bee, Waſp, 
or Hornet, cruſhed and rubbed, and bound upon the 
Place, I have always found to be a certain Cure for the 
Sting of thoſe Creatures. And I queſtion not, bur 
the Fleſh, eſpecially the Head of Vipers, would be 
found a Remedy for their Bites. 

* OurViper Catchers have a Remedy, in which they 
place ſo great Confidence, as to be no more afraid 
of the Bite [of 4 Viper] than of a common Pun- 
« Cure, immediately cyring themſelves by the Appli- 
* cation of their Specifick. This though they keep 

a great Secret, I have, upon ſtrict Enquiry, found 
to be no other than Axungia Viperina, preſently 
« rubbed into the Wound.” This Remedy the learned 
Doctor tried himſelf with good Succeſs on a young 
Dog that was bitten in the Noſe. Vide Meap of Pol 
ſon, p. 29. | 

And as to the Means to eſcape the Miſchief of ſuch 
noxious Animals, beſides what may be effected by the 
Care, Induſtry, and Sagacity of Man, ſome of them 
are io contrived and made, as to give Warning or 
Time to Creatures in Danger from hem. Thus, for 
Inſtance, the Rattle Snake, the moſt poiſonous of any 
Serpent, who darts its poiſonous Vapours to ſome Di- 
ſtance, and in all probability was the Balis of the 
Ancients, ſaid to kill with his Eyes: This involuntarily 
gives Warning by the Rattle in its Tail. So the Shark, 
the moſt rapacious Animal of the Waters, is forced to 
turn himſelf on his Back (and thereby gives an Oppor- 
tunity of Eſcape) before he can catch his Prey. 

© Hee ſola . placuerat efſe remedia parata vul- 
go, inventu facilia, ac fine impendio, ex quibus vivi- 
mus. Poſted fraudes hominum & ingeniorum capture 
officinas invenire iſtas, in quibus ſua cuigue homini ve- 
nalis promittitur vita. Statim compoſitiones & miſture 
inexplicabiles decantantur. Arabia atque India in me- 
dio &ſtimantur, ulcerigue parvo medicina d Rubro mari 
i mportatur, cum remedia vera quotidie pauperrimus guij- 
gue cenet, PLIN. I. 24. c. 1. 

Non ſponte ſua ex tellure germinant Herbæ, quæ con- 
tra quoſcunque morbos accommode ſunt ; ſed ee voluntate 
Opificis, ad noſtram utilitatem produte ſunt. BasiL. 
Aſcet. Tom. II. 

Conſult here Book x. Note , , bb. 
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AND it is manifeſt, that all the Creatures of Go p, Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, Plants, Dex nam, 
and every other Genus, have, or may have their ſeveral Uſes even among Men, Book II. 
For, although in one Place many Things may lie neglected, and out of Uſe, yet WI 
in other Places they may be of great Uſe. So what hath ſeemed uſeleſs in one Age, 
hath been received in another; as all the new Diſcoveries in Phyfick, and all the 
Alterations in Diet do ſufficiently witneſs. Many Things alſo there are which in 
one Form may be pernicious to Man; but in another of great Uſe, There are 
many Plantsf, many Animals, many Minerals, which in one Form deſtroy, in 
another heal. The Caſſada Plant unprepared poiſoneth, but prepared, is the very 
Bread of the Weſt-Indies 8. Vipers and Scorpions, and many Minerals, as deſtructive 
as they are to Man, yet afford him ſome of his beſt Medicines, 

OR if there be many Things of little immediate Uſe to Man, in this, or any 
other Age; yet to other Creatures they may afford Food or Phyſick, or be of ſome 
neceſſary Uſe. How many Trees and Plants, nay, even the very Carcaſes of Ani- 
mals, yea the very Duſt of the Earth Þ, and the molt refuſe contemptible Things 
to be met with; I ſay, how many ſuch Things are either Food, or probably Medicine 
to many Creatures; afford them Retreat, are Places of Habitation, or Matrixes for their 
Generation, as ſhall be ſhewed in proper Place ? The prodigious Swarms of In- 
ſets in the Air, and in the Waters (many of which may he perhaps at preſent of 
no great Uſe to Man) yet are Food to Birds, Fiſhes, Reptiles, Inſects themſelves, 
and other Creatures i, for whoſe happy and comfortable Subſiſtence, I have ſaid the 
bountiful Creator hath liberally provided, as well as for that of Man, | 


Among poiſonous Vegetables, none more famous “ are ſucceſsful Remedies in Epilepſies, Vertigo's, 
of Old than Hemlock, accounted at this Day alſo very Palſies, Lethargies, and Mania's. Doſ. a 3 j to3 fs. 
dangerous to Man, of which there are ſome diſmal “ 2. The Radic. Aſſari, Cicutæ, and the Napellus, in 
Examples in our Phil. Tranſ. Wepfer, xc. But yet Agues and periodical Pains. Doſ. 9 j. to 3. 3. The 
this Plant is Food for Goats, and its Seeds to Bu/ſtards; *© — — in Hœmorrhagies, violent Heats and 
and, as Galen faith, to Starlings alſo. Neither is this “ Perturbation of the Blood, and alſo in all great In- 
ſo pernicious a Plant only Food, but alſo Phyſick to “ flamations, Do. 3j. to 3 3. 4. The Semen Strammo- 
ſome Animals. An Horſe troubled with the Farcy, and © niæ is a very good Anodyne, uſeful in Vigilia's, 
could not be cured with the moſt famous Remedies, *« Rheumatiſms, Hyſterick Caſes, in all the Orgaſms 
cured himſelf of it in a ſhort Time, by eating Hem- of the Blood or Spirits, and wherever there is an 
lock, of which he eat greedily. Vide Phil. Tranſ. Ne © Indication for a Paregorick. Dol. 3 j. to 3 8. 5 
231. And a Woman which was cured of the © Elaterium thus corrected may be given from gr. x. 
% Plague, but wanted Sleep, did with very good Ef- to xv. in Hydropical Caſes, without any ſenſible E- 
1% fett eat Hemlock for ſome Time; till falling ill again © vacuation or Diſturbance. So may the Soldanella 
«© of a Fever, and having left off the Uſe of this Re- and Gratiola in greater Doſes. 6. Opium corre&- 
% medy, he [Me. Fontanus] endeavoured to procure * ed as afore-mentioned, loſes its Narcotick Faculty 
* her Reſt by repeated Doſes of Opium, which had no * and may be given very ſafely in great Doſes, and 
% Operation, till the help of Cicuta was again called * proves more than uſually prevalent in Convulſive 
« in with defired Succeſs. MAD Poi/. p. 144. © Caſes, Fluxes, Catarrhs, and all painful Paroxyſms, 

And not only Hem/oc#, but many other, if not moſt “ Cc. 

Plants accounted poiſonous, may have their great Uſe 
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in Medicines; Of which take the Opinion of an able 
Judge, my ingenious and learned Friend Dr. Tancred 
gy * in a Letter I have of his to the late great 
Mr. Ray, of Nov. 7.1664 ; viz. © According to my 
« Promiſe, I here ſend you a few Obſervations con- 
« cerning ſome Plants ſeldom uſed in Medicine, being 
« eſteemed poiſonous, which if truly corrected, or 
exactly doſed, may perhaps prove the moſt power- 
« ful and effeftua] Medicines yet known.” Having 
then given an Account of ſome of their Correctives, he 
gives theſe following Examples, viz. «© TheHellebores 
incorporated with a Sapo, or Alkaly-Salts alone, 


„It is of the moſt general Uſe of any Proviſion 
« all over the Weſt-Indies, eſpecially in the hotter 
« Parts, and is uſed to victual Ships. Dr. SLoaxe's 
« Nat. Hiſt. of Jamaica, Vol. I. Chap. 5.4. 12. 

b T have ſhewn in the Phi/o/. Tranſ. that the Pedi- 
culus fatidicus, Mortiſaga, Pulſatorius, or Death-Watch 
there deſcribed, feedeth upon Dult ; but that this Duſt 
they eat, is powdered Bread, Fruits, or ſuch like Duſt, 
not powdered Earth; as is manifeſt from their great 
Diligence and Curioſity in hunting among the Dutt, 
See more in Phi/of. Tranſ. No 291. 

See Boot iv. Chap. 11. 
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Of the Being and Attributes of G OD, 


BOOK III. 


Of the TERRAGUEOUS GLOBE in parti. 
cular, more eſpecially the EAR T H. 


in this Book come to its Particulars. 


But here we have ſuch an immenſe 


HA AVING thus taken a general Proſpect of our Terraqueous Globe, I ſhall 


Variety preſenting itſelf to our Senſes, and ſuch amazing Strokes of Powe: 


and Wiſdom, that it is impoſſible not to be at a ſtand, and very 


difficult to know 


where to begin, how to proceed, or where to end. But we muſt however at- 


tempt. 


AND for the more clear and regular proceeding on this copious Subject, I ſhall 
diſtribute the Globe into its own grand conſtituent Parts, 


I. Tu Earth and its Appurtenances. 


II. Tn rt Waters and Theirs. 


Trex firſt of theſe only, is what at preſent 1 ſhall be able to take into this 


Survey. 


AND in ſurveying the Earth, I intend, 


1. To conſider its conſtituent Parts, or Things peculiar to itſelf. | 

2. THE Inhabitants thereof, or the ſeveral kinds of Creatures that have their 
Habitation, Growth, or Subſiſtence thereon. 

1. As to the Earth itſelf, the moſt remarkable Things that preſent themſelves 


to our View, are, 


1. IT s various Molds and Soils, 
2. ITs ſeveral Strata, or Beds. 


3. ITs very ſubterraneous Paſſages, Grotto's and Caverns, 


4. ITs Mountains and Valles. 


CHAPF:L 
Of the Soils and Moulds in the Earth. 


HE various Soils and Moulds are an admirable and manifeſt Contrivance of 
the All-wiſe Creator, in making this Proviſion for the various Vegetables a, 


and divers other Uſes of the Creatures. 


For, as ſome Trees, ſome Plants, ſome 


Grains dwindle and die in a diſagreeable Soil, but thrive and flouriſh in others; ſo 
the All-Wiſe Creator hath amply provided for every Kind a proper Bed. 

Ir ſome delight in a warm, ſome in a cold Soil; ſome in a lax or ſandy, ſome 
a heavy or clayey Soil; ſome in a Mixture of both, ſome in this, and that, and 


a It is not to be doubted, that although Vegetables 
delight in peculiar Soils, yet they owe not their Life 
and Growth to the Earth itſelf, but to ſome agreeable 
Juices, or Salts, &fc. reſiding in the Earth. Of this 
the great Mr. Boyle hath given us ſome good Experi- 
ments. He ordered his Gardener to dig up, and dry 
in an Oven, ſome Earth fit for the Purpeſe, to weigh 
it, and to ſet therein ſome Squaſh-Seeds (a kind of In- 
dian Pompion) The Seeds when ſown were watered 
with Rain or Spring water only. But although a Plant 
was produced, in one Experiment, of near three Pounds, 
and in another, of above fourteen Pounds, yet the 


the 


Earth, when dried and weighed again, was ſcarce di- 
miniſhed at all in its Weight. | 
Another Experiment, he alledges, is of He/mont's ; 
who dried two hundred Pounds of Earth, and there- 
in planted a Willow weighing five Pounds, which he 
watered with Rain, or diſtilled Water: And to ſecure 
it from any other Earth getting in, he covered it with 
a perforated 'Tin-cover. After five Years, weighing 
the Tree with all the Leaves it had born in that time, 
he found it to weigh an hundred and fixty-nine Pounds 
three Ounces ; but the Earth to be diminiſhed only a- 
bout two Ounces in its Weight, Vid. Boy LE Scefte 
Chym, Part. ii. pag. 114. 
| d ig 
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the other Mould, ſome in moiſt, ſome in dry Places b; ſtill we find Provifion Des « «+ 
enough for all theſe Purpoſes : Every Country abounding with its proper Trees Boot III 


and Plants e, and every Vegetable flouriſhing and gay, ſomewhere or other about 
the Globe, and abundantly anſwering the Almighty Command of the Creator, 
when the Earth and Waters were ordered to their peculiar Place, Ger. i. 11. And 
God ſaid, Let the Earth bring forth Graſs, the Herb yielding Seed, and the Tre 
yielding Fruit after his kind. All which we actually ſee is ſo. 

To this Convenience which the various Soils that coat the Earth are of to the 
Vegetables, we may add their great Uſe and Benefit to divers Animals, to man 
kinds of Quadrupeds, Fowls, Inſects, and Reptiles, who make in the Earth their 
Places of Repoſe and Reſt ; their Retreat in Winter, their Security from their 
Enemies, and their Neſts to repoſe their Young ; ſome delighting in a lax and per- 
vious Mould, admitting them an eaſy Paſſage; and others delighting in a firmer 
and more ſolid Earth, that will better ſecure them againſt Injuries from with- 
Out. 


Tag 76Tvs C17? v nets, x puovoy TH ne 
Tod ld, &c. Ta pey ee, Enpus, 74 5 erudpus, © Nec werd Terre ferre omnes omnia paſſunt. 
T4 Nef, rd N ,o, rd uss, 5 Fluminibus Salices, craſſiſue paludibus Alni 
as, T4 uU beg, T2 5 Ng. Zur g Naſcuntur; fleriles ſaxoſis montibus Orni : 
Tg)90:00 KP Thy upyoiv, . g &79vn,  laxupt, w HLittora Myrtetis lætiſina: denique apertos 
gabi S. Y £77 Adippi_a, N iris dA diagapt, Bacchus amat colles : Aquilonem & frigora Tax. 
x7! 7& jppn: Nevray rab , . Ta jj? Aſpice & extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 
nt T6 opuor, x, TH avopuorn. ph Tov duror, crayn Hoaſgue demos Arabum, piftoſgue Gelonos: 
Tis TapsMayi is gd. THEOPHRAST. de Cauſ. Diviſe arberibus patriæ, &c. Vire. Georg. I. 2. 
Plant. I. 2. c. . 


CHA F. II. 


Of the various STRAT a, or BE Ds, obſervable in the Earth. 


HE various Strata, or Beds, although but little different from the laſt, yet 
will deſerve a diſtinct Conſideration. | 
By the Strata, or Beds, I mean thoſe Layers of Minerals as, Metals b, Earth 
and Stone ©, lying under that upper Stratum, or Tegument of the Earth laſt ſpo- 
ken of, all of a prodigious uſe to Mankind: Some being of great uſe for Building; 
| | ſome 


2 Although Minerals, Metals, and Stones, lie in Beds, As for the Growth of Store, Mr. Boyle gives two In- 
and have done ſo ever ſince Noah's Flood, if not from ſtances. One is that famous Place in France, called 
the Creation; yet it is greatly probable that they have Les Caves Gontieres : © Where the Water falling from 
power of growing in their reſpective Beds: That as *© the upper Parts of the Cave to the Ground, doth 
the Beds are robbed and emptied by Miners, ſo after a * preſently there condenſe into little Stones of ſuch fi- 
while they recruit again. Thus Vitriol, Mr. Boyle ** gure as the Drops, falling either ſeverally, or upon 
thinks, will grow by the Help of the Air. So Alum one another, and coagulating preſently into Stones, 
doth the ſame. We are aſſured, (he ſ:ith) by the expe- chance to exhibit.” Nap. Scept. Chym. 360. 
rienced Agricola, That the Earth, or Ore, of Alum, be- Such-like Caves as theſe I have myſelf met with in 
ing robbed of its Salt, will in tract of time recover it, England; particularly on the very top of Bredon-IIill 
by being expoſed to the Air. Boy L. Suſpic. about ſome in Worcefterſhire, near the Precipice facing Perſbore, in 
hid. Qual. in the Air, p. 18. or near the old Fortreſs, called Bemb5b4ry-Camp ; I ſaw 

As to the Growth of Metals, there is great rea- ſome Years ago ſuch a Cave, which (if I miſ-remember 
{on to ſuſpect that alſo, from what Mr. Boyle hath al- not) was lined with thoſe Sralactical Stones on the Top 
ledged in his O4/ervations about the Growth of Metals: and Sides. On the Top they hung like Iceicles great 
And in his Scept. Chym. Part 6. p. 362. Compare and ſmall, and-many lay on the Ground. They feem- 
alſo Hakewil's Apol. p. 164. ed manifeſtly to be made by an Exſudation, or Exſtilla- 

And particularly, as to the Growth of Jron, to the tion of ſome petrifying Juices out of the rocky Earth 
Inſtances he gives from Pliny, Fallopius, Cæſalpinus, there. On the Spot, I thought it might be from the 
and others; we may add, what is well known in the Rains ſoaking through, and carrying with it Impreg- 
Foreſt of Dean in G/ouce/terſhire, That the beſt Iron, nations from the Stone, the Hill being there all rocky. 
and moſt in quantity, that is found there, is in the old Hard by the Cave is one or more vaſt Stones, which (if 
Cinders, which they melt over again. This, the Au- I miſtake not) are incruſtated with this Sparry, Stala- 
thor of the 4d4itions to Glouceſterſhire, in Cambden's ctical Subſtance, if not wholly made of it. But it is ſo 
Brit. of the laſt Edition, p. 245, attributes to the Re- many Years ago fince I was at the Place, and not being 
miſſneſs of the former Melters, in not exhauſting the able to find my Notes about it, I cannot ſay whether 
Ore : But in all probability, it is rather to be attribu- the whole Stone is (in all probability) Spar (as I think 
ted to the new Impregnations of the old Ore, or Cin- it is) or whether I found it only caſed over with it, 
ders, from the Air, or from ſome ſeminal Principle or notwithſtanding I was very nice in examining it then, 


plaſtick Quality in the Ore itſelf. and have now ſome of the Fragments by me, conſilt- 
Vo f. Il. 71 ing 
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ſome ſerving for Ornament; ſome furniſhing us with commodious Machines and 
Tools to prepare our Food, and for Veſſels and Utenſils, and for multitudes of 
other Uſes : Some ſerving for Firing to dreſs our Food, and to guard us againſt the 
Inſults of Cold and Weather ; ſome being of great uſe in Phyſick, in Exchange 
and Commerce, in manuring and fertilizing our Lands, in dying and colouring, 
and ten thouſand other Conveniencies, too many to be particularly ſpoken of : 
Only there is one grand Uſe of one of theſe Strata, or Beds, that cannot eaſily be 
omitted, and that is, thoſe ſubterraneous Strata of Sand, Gravel, and laxer Earth, 
that admit of, and facilitate the Paſſage of the ſweet Waters d, and may probably 
be the Colanders whereby they are ſweetened, and then at the ſame time alſo con- 
veyed to all Parts of the habitable World, not only through the Temperate and Tor- 
rid Zones, but even the fartheſt Regions of the Frozen Poles. 

THA theſe Strata are the principal Paſſages of the ſweet Fountain-Waters, is, 
I think, not to be doubted, conſidering that in them the Waters are well known to 
paſs, and in them the Springs are found by thoſe that ſeek for them: I fay, the 
principal Paſſages, becauſe there are other ſubterraneous Guts and Channels, Fi. 
ſures and Paſſages, through which many times the Waters make their way. 

Now that which in a particular manner doth ſeem to me to manifeſt a ſpecial 
Providence of Go in the repoſiting theſe watry Beds is, that they ſhould be 
diſperſed all the World over into all Countries, and almoſt all Tracts of Land: 
That they ſhould fo entirely, or for the moſt part, conſiſt of lax, incohering Earth, 
and be fo ſeldom blended with other impervious Moulds, or if they are fo, it is com- 
monly but accidentally ; and that they are interpoſed between the other impervious 
Beds, and fo are as a Prop and Pillar to guard them off, and to prevent their ſinking 
in and ſhutting up the Paſſages of the Waters. 

Tur Time when thoſe Strata were laid, was doubtleſs at the Creation, when 
God ſaid (Gen. i. 9.) Let the Waters under the Heaven be gathered together unto cue 
Place, and let the dry Land appear; or elſe at the Deluge, if, with ſome fagacious 
Naturaliſts, we ſuppoſe the Globe of Earth to have been diſſolved by the Flood e. 
At that time (whatever it was) when the 'Terraqueous Globe was in a Chaotick 
State, and the earthy Particles ſubſided, then thoſe ſeveral Beds were, in all proba- 
bility, repoſited in the Earth, in that commodious Order in which they now arc 
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found; and that, as is aſſerted, according to the Laws f of Gravity. 


ing, among other ſhining Parts, of ſome tranſparent 
angular ones. | 

The other Inſtance of Mr. Boyle, is from Linſchoten, 
who ſaith, that in the Eaft-Indies, when they have 
cleared the Diamond- Mines of all the Diamonds, In 4 

few Years time they find in the ſame Place new Dia- 
monds produced. Bo LE ibid. 

4 Tt is not only agreeable to Reaſon, but I am told 
by Perſons converſant in digging of Wells throughout 
this County of Ee, where I live, that the ſureſt Beds 
in which they find Water, are Gravel, and a coarſe, 


dark-coloured Sand; which Beds ſeldom fail to yield 


plenty of ſweet Water: But for Clay, they never find 
Water therein, if it be a ſtrong, ſtiff Clay; but if it 
be lax and ſandy, ſometimes Springs are found in it; yet 
ſo weak, that they will ſcarcely ſerve the Uſes of the 
ſmalleſt Family. And ſometimes they meet with thoſe 
Beds lying next under a looſe, black Mould, (which, 
by their Deſcription, I judged to be a ſort of oazy, or 
to have the Reſemblance of an ancient, ruſhy Ground) 
and in that caſe the Water is always naught, and ſtinks. 
And laſtly, Another ſort of Bed they find in E Hex, in 


the Clayey Lands, particularly that Part called the Ro- 


dings, which yields plenty of ſweet Water, and that is 
a Bed of white Earth, as though made of Chalk and 
white Sand. This they find, after they have dug thro? 
forty, or more Feet of Clay; and it is fo tender and 
moilt, that it will not lie upon the Spade, but they are 
forced to throw it into their Bucket with their Hands, 
or with Bowls; but when it comes up into the Air, it 
ſoon becomes an hard white Stone. 

Thus much for the Variety of Beds wherein theWa- 
ters are found. That it is in theſe Beds only or chiefl 
the Springs run, 1s farther manifeſt from the forcible 


CHAP. 


Eruption of the Waters ſometimes out of thoſe watry 
Beds. Of which ſee Chap. 4. Note *. This Eruption 
ſhews that the Waters come from ſome Eminence or o- 
ther, lying at a diſtance, and being cloſely pent up within 
the watry Stratum, by the Clayey Strata, the Waters 
& force mount up, when the Strata above are open- 
ed. 

* Vide Dr. WoopwardD's Eſſay, Part 2. STEx0's 
Prodr. c. 

f Id. ibid. p 28, and 74. But Dr. Leigh, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, ſpeaking of the Coal-pits, 
denies the Strata to lie according to the Laws of Gra- 
vitation, ſaying, the Strata are a Bed of Marle, after- 
wards Free-/tone, next Iron-/tone, then Coal, or Kennel- 
Mine, then ſome other Strata, and again Caal, &c. 

But upon a ſtricter Enquiry into the matter, finding 
J had reaſon to ſuſpect that few, if any, actually had 
tried the Experiment, I was minded to bring the thing 
to the teſt of Experiment myſelf; and having an op- 
portunity on April 11, 1712, I cauſed divers Places to 
be bored, laying the ſeveral Strata by themſelves ; 
which afterwards I weighed with all ſtrictneſs, firſt in 
Air, then in Water, taking care that no Air- bubbles, 
Sc. might obſtruct the Accuracy of the Experiment. 
The Reſult was, that in my Yard, the Strala were 
gradually ſpecifically heavier and heavier, the lower and 
lower they went; and the upper, which was Clay, 
was conſiderably ſpecifically lighter than the lower 
Stratum ; which was firſt a looſe Sand, then a Gravel. 
In which Stratum principally the Springs run that ſup- 
ply my Well. | 

But in my Fields, where three Places were bored (to 
no great Depth) I found below the upper (ſuperficial 
Stratum) a deep Bed of Sand only, which was 2 dit. 
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ferent colours and conſiſtence, which I weighed as be- After this I made ſome Experiments in ſome 

fore, together with the Virgin-Mould ; but they were 

all of the ſame, or nearly the ſame ſpecifick Gravity, low); but the Succeſs was not ſo uniform as before. 

both out of the ſame Hole, and out of different Holes, 4 our juſtly renowned Roy a/ Society with 

altho' the Sand was at laſt ſo gravelly, that it hindered theſe Experiments, they ordered their Operator to ex- 

our boring any deeper. periment the Strata of a Coal-pit ; the Succels where- 
Upon this, fearing leſt ſome Error might be in the of may be ſeen in Phi/. Tra uſact. Ne 336. 

former Experiments, I try'd them over again, and 

that with the ſame Succeſs. 


GH XP. III. 


Of the Subterraneous Ca vERNS, and the VULCANo's. 


SHALL take notice of the ſubterraneous Caverns, Grotto's and Vulcano's, be- 
cauſe they are made an Objection ® againſt the preſent Contrivance and Stru- 
cture of the Globe. But, if well conſidered, they will be found to be wiſe Con- 
trivances of the Creator, ſerving to great Uſes of the Globe, and Ends of Gop's 
Government. Beſides many ſecret, grand Functions and Operations of Nature in 
the Bowels of the Earth, that in all probability theſe Things may miniſter unto, 
they are of great uſe to the Countries where they are b. To inſtance in the very 
worſt of the Things named; v:z. the Vulcand's and ignivomous Mountains; al- 
though they are ſome of the molt terrible Shocks of the Globe, and dreadful Scour- 
ges of the finful Inhabitants thereof, and may ſerve them as Emblems, and Pre- 
ſages of Hell itſelf; yet even theſe have their Uſes too, being as Spiracles or 'Tun- 
nels © to the Countries where they are, to vent the Fire and Vapours that would make 
diſmal havock, and oftentimes actually do ſo, by dreadful Succuſſions and Convul- 
fions of the Earth. Nay, if the Hypotheſis of a central Fire and Waters be true, 
theſe Outlets ſeem to be of greateſt uſe to the Peace and Quiet of the Terraqueous 
Globe, in venting the ſubterraneous Heat and Vapours ; which, if pent up, would 
make dreadful and dangerous Commotions of the Earth and Waters. 

IT may be then accounted as a ſpecial Favour of the Divine Providence, as is 
obſerved by the Author before praiſed d, That there are ſcarcely any Countries 
te that are much annoyed with Earthquakes, that have not one of theſe fiery Vents. 
« And theſe (faith he) are conſtantly all in Flames whenever any Earthquake hap- 
« pens, they diſgorging that Fire, which whilſt underneath, was the Cauſe of the Diſ- 
<« aſter. Indeed (faith he) were it not for theſe Dzverticula, whereby it thus gaineth 
« an Exit, it would rage in the Bowels of the Earth much more furiouſly, and 
« make greater havock than now it doth. So that, tho' thoſe Countries, where 
<« there are ſuch Yulcano's, are uſually more or leſs troubled with Earthquakes ; yet, 
« were theſe YVulcano's wanting, they would be much more annoyed with them 
ce than now they are; yea, in all probability, to that degree, as to render the Earth, 
« for a vaſt ſpace around them, perfectly uninhabitable. In one word (faith he) 
s fo beneficial are theſe to the Territories where they are, that there do not want In- 
e ſtances of ſome which have been reſcued, and wholly delivered from Earth- 
* quakes by the breaking forth of a new Vulcano there; this continually diſcharg- 
sing that Matter, which being till then barricaded up, and impriſon'd in the Bowels 
of the Earth, was the occaſion of very great and frequent Calamitics.” Thus 
far that ingenious Author. 


CHAP. 


Nemo dixerit terram pulchriorem efſe qudd catier no- 
fa fit, quid dehiſcat in nultis locis, qudd diſrupta ca- 
weis 6 ſpatiis inanibus; iiſque nullo ordine diſpoſitis, 
nulla forma : nec que aliud contineant quam tencbras, 
&c. jordes ; unde graves & peſtiferæ exhalationes, ter- 
ræ motus, Ec. BURNET ubi ſupra, c. 7. 

o The Zirchnitzcr Sea in Carneola, is of great uſe to 
the Inhabitants of that Country, by affording them 
Fiſh, Fowls, Fodder, Seeds, Deer, Swine, and other 
Beaſts, Carriage for their Goods, c. Vide Phileſaph. 


Tranſact. Ne 191, &c. or Lowth. Abridg. Vol. II. pag. 


306, Sc. where you have put together in one View, 
what is diſperſed in divers of the TranſaFions. This 
Sea or Lake proceeds from ſome ſubterraneous Grotto, 


or Lake, and is made highly probable by Mr. VaLva- 
SOR, id. 

The Grotto Podpetſchis may be another Inſtance, that 
the very ſubterraneous Lakes may be of uſe, even to 
the Inhabitants of the Surface above : of which, ſee 


_oo7. 


dee 
Chalk-pits, with the Flints, Chalk, Fe. above and mg UN 


3 


Lowrn, 201 ſap. p. 317. STURMIUs alſo may be 


conſulted here in his Phi/o/. Eclect. Exercit. 11. de Ter- 


ræ mot. particularly in Chap. 3. ſome of the moſt emi- 


nent Specus's are enumerated, and ſome of their Ules. 
© Crebri ſpecus [remedium] prevent. Præconcep- 


tum enim ſpiritum exhalant : quod in certis notatur op- 


pidis, que minis gquatiuntur, crebris ad eluviem cunicu- 
li: cavata. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 2. c. 82. 
4 Woopward's Eſſay, Part 3. Conſect. 13. 
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Of th MoUNTAINs and VALLIES. 


H E laſt Thing I ſhall take notice of relating to the Earth, ſhall be the FH: 

and Vallies. Theſe the eloquent Theoriſt owns to contain ſomewhat auguſt 

and ſtately in the beholding of them, that inſpireth the Mind with great Thoughts and 
Paſſions, that we naturally on fuch Occaſions think of GOD and his Greatneſs. But 


then, at the ſame time, he faith, The Hzlls are the greateſt Examples of Ruin and 


Confuſion ; that they have neither Form nor Beauty, nor Shape, nor Order, any more 
than the Clouds in the Air; that they conſiſt not of any Proportion of Parts, referable 
to any Deſign, nor have the leaſt Footfteps of Art or Counſel. Conſequently, one 
grand Part of this lower Creation, even the whole preſent Face of our Terraque- 


dus Globe, according to this ingenious Author, is a Work of mere Chance, a 


Structure in which the Creator did not concern himſelf. 

PART of this Charge I have already briefly anſwered, and my Survey now 
leads me to ſhew, that the Mountains are ſo far from being a Blunder of Chance, 
a Work without Deſign, that they are a noble, uſeful, yea, a neceſſary Part of our 
Globe a. 

Ap in the firſt place, as to the Buſineſs of Ornament, Beauty, and Pleaſure, 
I may appeal to all Men's Senſes, whether the grateful Variety of Hills and Dales 
be not more pleaſing than the largeſt continued Plains, Let thoſe who make it their 
buſineſs to viſit the Globe, to divert their fight with the various Proſpects of the 
Earth; let theſe, I fay, judge whether the far diſtant Parts of the Earth would 
be ſo well worth viſiting, if the Earth was every where of an even, level, globous 
Surface, or one large Plain of many thouſand Miles; and not rather, as now it is, 
whether it be not far more pleaſing to the Eye, to view from the tops of the Moun- 
tains the ſubjacent Vales and Streams, and the far diſtant Hills ; and again from 
the Vales to behold the ſurrounding Mountains. The elegant Strains and lofiy 
Flights, both of the ancient and modern Poets on theſe occaſions, are Teſtimonies 
of the Senſe of Mankind on this Configuration of the Earth. 

Bu T be the Caſe as it will, as to Beauty, which is the leaſt valuable Conſide- 
ration, we ſhall find, as to Convenience, this Configuration of the Earth is far the 
moſt commodious on ſeveral accounts. 

1. As it is the molt ſalubrious, of great uſe to the Preſervation or Reſtoration 
of the Health of Man. Some Conſtitutions are indeed of ſo happy a Strength, 
and ſo confirmed an Health, as to be indifferent to almoſt any Place or Tempera- 
ture of the Air : But then, others are ſo weakly and feeble, as not to be able to bear 
one, but can live comfortably in another Place. With ſome, the finer and more 
ſubtile Air of the Hills doth beſt agree, who are languiſhing and dying in the fecu- 
lent and groſſer Air of great Towns, or even the warmer and vaporous Air of the 


Vallies and Waters: But contrary-wiſe, others languiſh on the Hills, and grow 


luſty and ſtrong in the warmer Air of the Vallies. 

So that this Opportunity of ſhifting our Abode from the warmer and more vapo- 
rous Air of the Vallies, to the calder and more ſubtile Air of the Hills, or from the 
Hills to the Vales, is an admirable Eaſement, Refreſhment, and great Benefit 
to the valetudinarian, feeble Part of Mankind, affording thoſe an eaſy and com- 
fortable Life, who would otherwiſe live miſerably, languifh, and pine away. 


2. To 


* Though there are ſome that think Mountains to bea higheſt Hills are a refuge for the wild Goats, and the 


deformity to the Earth, &c. yet if well conſidered, they 
2111 be found as much to conduce to the Beauty and Con- 
veniency of the Univerſe, as any of the other Parts. 
Nature ( ſaith Pliny) purpoſely framed them for many 
excellent Uſes ; partly to tame the Violence of greater 
Rivers, to firengthen certain Joint: within the Veins 
and Bowels of the Earth; to break the force of the Sea's 
inundation, and for the ſafety of the Earth's Inhabi- 
tants, whether Beaſts, or Men. That they make much 


for the protection of Beaſts, the Plalmiſt teftifies, The 


Rocks for Conies. The Kingly Prophet had likewije 
learnt the Safety of thoſe by his own Experience, when 
he alſo was fain to make a Mountain his Refuge from the 
Fury of his Maſter Saul, 2oho perſecuted him in the Nil- 
derneſs.True indeed, ſuch Places as theſe rep their Neigh- 
bours poor, as being moſt barren, but yet they preſerve 
them ſafe, as being moſt firong ; witneſ5 our unconquer- 
ed Wales and Scotland. Wherefore a good Author 


doth rightly call them Nature's Bulwarks, caſt up at 
God Almighty's Charges, the Scerns aud Curbs.of viae- 
. : FIR h ricus 
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2. To this falutary Conformation of the Earth, we may add another great Con- Drau. 
venience of the Hills, and that is, in affording commodious Places for Habitation : 322k III. 


Serving (as an eminent Author b wordeth it) as Skreens to keep off the cold and nip- 
fing Blaſts of the Northerly and Eaſterly Winds, and refletting the benign and che- 
riſing Sun-Beams, and jo rendering our Habitations bath mere comfortable and more 
chearly in Winter ; and promoting the Growth of Herbs and Fruit=Trees, and the 


Maturation of the Fruits in Summer, 


3. Another Benefit of the Hills is, that they ſerve for the Production of great 
Varieties of Herbs and Trees e. And as there was not a better Judge of thoſe Mat- 
ters, ſo I cannot give a better Account of this Convenience, than in the Words of 
the laſt cited famous Author, the late moſt eminent and learned Mr. Ray d, 


(who hath fo fully 


diſcuſſed this Subject I am upon, that it is ſcarce poſſible 


to tread out of his Steps therein.) His Obſervation is, That the Mountains do eſpe- 
cially abound with different Species of Vegetables, becauſe of the great Diverſity of 
Soils that are found there, every Vertex, or Eminence almoſt, affording new Kinds. 
Now theſe Plants (ſaith he) ſerve partly for the Food and Suſtenance of ſuch Animals 
as are proper to the Mountains, partly for medicinal Uſes ; the chief Phyſich, Herbs 
and Roots, and the beſt in their Kinds growing there: It being remarkable, that the 
greateſt and moft Iuxurious Species in moſt Genera of Plants are natives of the Moun- 


rains. 


4. ANOTHER Convenience which my laſt named learned Friend obſerves e, is, 
That the Mountains ſerve for the Harbour, Entertainment, and Maintenance of va- 
rious Animals, Birds, Beaſts, and Inſecis, that breed, feed, and frequent there. For 
(faith he) the higheſt Tops and Pikes of the Alps themſelves are not deſtitute of their 
Inhabitants, the Ibex or Stein-buck, the Rupicapra or Chamois, among Quadrupeds, 
the Lagopus, among Birds. And 1 myſelf (faith he) have objerved beautiful Papi- 
lio's, and ftore of other Inſects upon the Tops of ſome of the Alpine Mountains. Nay, 
the higheſt Ridges of many of theſe Mountains ſerve for the Maintenance of Cattle, for 
the Service of the Inhabitants of the V alleys, 

5. ANOTHER Thing he obſerves is, That thoſe long Ridges and Chains of hfty 
end topping Mountains, which run through the whole Continents Eaſt and Weſt i ſerve 
to lab the Evagation of the Y apours to the North and South in hot Countries, conden- 
fing them like Alembick-Heads into Water, and ſo (according to his Opinion) by a kind 
of external Diſtillation giving original to Springs and Rivers; and likewiſe by amaſ- 


ng, cooling and conjlipating of them, turn them into Rain, by thoſe means rendring 


the fervid Regions of the Torrid Zone habitable. 

To theſe might be added ſome other Uſes and Conveniencies 8; as that the Hills 
ſerve to the Generation of Minerals and Metals h, and that in them principally are 
the moſt uſeful Foſſiles found; or if not found and generated only in them, yet at 


rieus Armies; which made the Barbarians in Curt ius ſo 
confident of their own Safety, &c. Biſhop WiLkins's 
World in the Moon, p. 114. 

d Ray's Wiſdom of Go, &c. p. 251. Diſſolution 
of the World, p. 35. 

© Theophraſins having reckoned up the Trees that 
delight moſt in the Hills, and others in the Valleys, 


. obſerveth, "Aravra 5 674 xove F ogwy Y eier, 
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I iſdom of God, p. 352. 

e Ubi ſupra. 

f Many have taken notice, that ſome of the greateſt 
Fminencics of the World run generally Eaſt and Weſt; 
of which, take the late ingenious and learned Dr. Ni- 
ehol\'s Account [Confer. with a Theift, Part 2. p. 191.] 
77% g9 no farther than our own Country, all our great 
Riiges of ills in England run Eaſt and Wiſt; fo do 
the Alps in Italy, and in ſome meaſure the Pyrenees ; /o 
an the Mruntains of the Moon in Africk, and ſo do 
Alunt Taurus and Caucaſus. This (he faith) is a wi/e 


* to prevent the Vapeurs, which would all 
3 


leaſt 


run Northwards, and leave no Rains in the Mediter- 
ranean Countries. | 

e That the Generation of many of the Clouds is 
owing to the Hills, appears from the Obſervations of 
the ingenious and learned Dr. Joh. Fam. Scheucher of 
Zurich, and Mr. Foach. Frid. Creit/vins cited by him. 
They obſerved at Sun- riſing, divers Clouds detach'd by 
the Heat of the Sun, from ſome of the Tops of the 
Alps, &c. upon all which their Obſervations, the Con- 
eluſion is, Mirati ſummam Creatoris ſapientiam, qui & 
id quod pauld ante nulli nobis nſui eff videbatur, maxi- 
mis rebus deſlinaverat, adeoque ex illo tempore dubitare 
cæpi, num Nubes eſſent future, fi iſtiuſmodi Montes & 
Petre non darentur. Hypotheſi hac ſtante, eluceſceret 
per magna utilitas, imò neceſſitas, quam Helveticz Alpes 
non nobis tantum accolis, ſed EF wicinis aliis regionibus 
præſtant, diſpenſando, quas gignunt Nubes, Ventos, A- 
guat. Scheuch. Iter Alpin. 2. p. 20. 

Let us take here Ol. Mag. Obſervation of his Nor- 
thern Mountains; Montes excelſi ſunt, ſed pro majori 
parte ſteriles, & aridi; in quibus fere nil aliud pro in- 
colarum commoditate & conſervatione gignitur, quam in- 
exhauſta pretioſorum Metallorum ubertas, qud ſatis opu- 
lenti fertileſgue ſunt in omnibus vite neceſſariis, forſitan 
& ſuper fluis aliunde fi libet conquirendis, unanimigque ro- 
bore, ac viribus, ubi vis contra hæc nature dona inten- 

7 K tata 
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590 Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 
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D:znz 2. leaſt all theſe ſubterraneous Treaſures are moſt eafily come at in them: Alſo their 
Book III. Uſe to ſeveral Nations of the Earth, in being Boundaries and Bulwarks to them. 


But there is only one Uſe more that I ſhall inſiſt on; and that is, | 
6. AND laſtly, That it is to the Hills that the Fountains owe their Riſe, and 
the Rivers their Conveyance. As it is not proper, ſo neither ſhall J here enter into 
any Diſpute about the Origin of Springs, commonly aſſigned by the curious and 
learned Philoſophers. But whether their Origin be from condenſed Vapours, as 


ſome think i; or from Rains falling, as others; or whether they are derived from 
the Sea by way of Attraction, Percolation, or Diſtillation ; or whether all theſe 
Cauſes concur, or only ſome, ſtill the Hills are the grand Agent in this prodigious 


Benefit to all the Earth: Thoſe vaſt Maſſes and Ridges of Earth ſerving as fo ma- 


ny huge Alembicks or Cola in this noble Work of Nature. 

Bu x be the Modus, or the Method Nature takes in this great Work, as it will, 
it is ſufficient to my Purpoſe, that the Hills are a grand Agent in this ſo noble and 
neceſſary a Work : And conſequently, that thoſe vaſt Maſſes and lofty Piles, are not, 
as they are charged, ſuch rude and uſeleſs Excreſcences of our ill-formed Globe, 
but the admirable Tools of Nature, contrived and ordered by the Infinite Creator, 
to do one of its moſt uſeful Works, and to diſpenſe this great Bleſſing to all Parts 
of the Earth ; without which neither Animals could live, nor Vegetables ſcarcely 
grow, nor perhaps Minerals, Metals, or Fofliles receive any Increaſe. For, was 
the Surface of the Earth even and level, and the middle Parts of its Iſlands and 
Continents not mountainous and high (as now it is) it is moſt certain there could be 
no Deſcent for the Rivers, no Conveyance for the Waters ; but inſtead of gliding 
along thoſe gentle Declivities which the lighter Lands now afford them, quite down 
to the Sea, they would ſtagnate, and perhaps ſtink, and alſo drown large Tracts of 
Land. 

Bur indeed, without Hills, as there could be no Rivers, fo neither could there 
be any Fountains, or Springs about the Earth ; becauſe, if we could ſuppoſe a 
Land could be well watered (which I think not poſſible) without the higher Lands, 
the Waters could find no Deſcent, no Paſſage through any commodious Outlets, 
by virtue of their own Gravity; and therefore could not break out into thoſe com- 
modious Paſſages and Currents, which we every where almoſt find in, or near the 
Hills, and ſeldom or never, in large and ſpacious Plains; and when we do find 'em 
in them, it is generally at great and inconvenient Depths of the Earth ; nay, thoſe 
very ſubterrancous Waters, that are any where met with by digging in theſe Plains, 
are in all probability owing to the Hills, either near or far diſtant : As among other 
Inſtances may be made out, from the forcible Eruption of the ſubterraneous Wa- 
ters in digging Wells, in the Lower Auſtria, and the Territories of Modena, and 
Bologna in Italy, mentioned by my fore-named learned Friend Mr. Ray k. Or if 
there be any ſuch Place found throughout the Earth, that is devoid of Mountains, 
and yet well watered, as perhaps ſome ſmall Iſlands may; yet in this very Caſe, that 
whole Maſs of Land is no other than as one Mountain deſcending (though unper- 
ceivedly) gently down from the Midland Parts to the Sea, as moſt other Lands do; 
as is manifeſt from the Deſcent of their Rivers, the Principal of which, in moſt 


Countries, have generally their Riſe in the more lofty Mid-land Parts. 


tata fuerit, defendendis. Aere enim genus hominum eſt, 
Ec. Ol. Mag. Hilt. I. 6. Præf. See alſo Sir RoBERT 
$1BBALD's Prodr. Nat. Hilt. Scot. p. 47. 

i See Book i. Chap. 3. Note b. 

* Monſieur Blundel related to the Pariſian Academy, 
20 hat Device the Inhabitants of the Lower Auſtria 
(which is encompaſſed with the Mountains of Stiria) are 
wort to uſe to fill their Wells with Water. They dig in 
the Earth to the depth of 20 and 25 Feet, till they come 
to an Argilla [clammy Earth! which they bore 
through ſo deep, till the Waters break forcibly out; which 
Water, it is probable, comes from the neighbouring Mun- 
zains in ſubterraneous Channels. And Caſſinus eb/erved, 
That in many Places of the Territory of Modena and 
Bologna in Italy, they make themſelves Wells by the like 


Artifice, &c. By theſe means the ſame Seig. Caflini 


made a Fountain at tbe Cale of Urbin, that caſt up the 


AND 


Water 5 Feet high above the Level of the Ground. Rav's 
Diſc. pag. 40. ubi plura. | 

Upon Enquiry of ſome skilful Workmen, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to dig Wells, &c. whether they had ever 
met with the like Caſe as theſe in this Note ; they to!d 
me they had met with it in E/zx, where after they had 
dug to 50 Feet depth,the Man in theWell obſerved the 
_— ottom to ſwell and begin to ſend out Water, 
and ſtamping with his Foot to ſtop the Water, he made 
way for ſo ſudden and ſorcible a Flux of Water, that 
before he conld get into his Bucket, he was above 
his Waiſt in Water; which ſoon aſcended to 17 Feet 
height, and there ſtayed ; And although they often, 
with great Labour endeavoured to empty the Well, in 
order to finiſh their Work, yet they could never do it. 
but were forced to leave it as it was. 
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Ax p now conſidering what hath been ſaid concerning this laſt Uſe of the Hills, Des ua 
there are two or three Acts of the Divine Providence obſervable therein. One is, that Book 11 
all Countries throughout the whole World ſhould enjoy this great Benefit of Moun- 
tains, placed here and there, at due and proper Diſtances, to afford the ſeveral Na- 
tions this excellent and molt neceſſary Element the Waters. For, according to 
Nature's Tendency, when the Earth and Waters were ſeparated, and order'd to 
their ſeveral Places, the Earth muſt have been of an even Surface, or nearly fo. 
The ſeveral component Parts of the Earth muſt have ſubſided according to their ſe- 
veral ſpecifick Gravities, and at laſt have ended in a large, even, ſpherical Surface, 
every where equidiſtant from the Centre of the Globe. But that inſtead of this 
Form, fo incommodious for the Conveyance of the Waters, it ſhould be jetted out 
every where into Hills and Dales, fo neceſſary for that Purpoſe, is a manifeſt Sign 
of an eſpecial Providence of the wiſe Creator, 

S o another plain Sign of the ſame eſpecial Providence of Go p, in this Matter, 
is, that generally throughout the whole World, the Earth is ſo diſpos'd, fo order'd, 
ſo well laid; I may fay, that the Mid-land Parts, or Parts fartheſt from the Seca, 
are commonly the higheſt : Which is manifeſt, I have ſaid, from the Deſcent of 
the Rivers. Now this is an admirable Proviſion the wiſe Creator hath made for the 
commodious Paſſages of the Rivers, and for draining the ſeveral Countries, and 
carrying off the ſuperfluous Waters from the whole Earth, which would be as great 
an Annoyance, as now they are a Convenience. | 

ANOTHER providential Benefit of the Hills ſupplying the Earth with Water, 
is, that they are not only inſtrumental thereby, to the Fertility of the Valleys, but 
to their own alſo 1; to the Verdure of the Vegetables without, and to the Incre- 
ment and Vigor of the Treaſures within them. 

Tubus having vindicated the preſent Form and Fabrick of the Earth, as diſtri- 
buted into Mountains and Valleys, and thereby ſhewn in ſome Meaſure the Uſe 
thereof, particularly of the Mountains, which are chiefly found Fault with ; I have, 
I hope, made it in ſome Meaſure evident, that Gop was no idle Spectator m, 
nor unconcerned in the ordering of the Terraqueous Globe, as the former bold 
Charges againſt it do infer ; that he did not ſuffer fo grand a Work as the Earth, 
to go unfiniſh'd out of his Almighty Hand ; or leave it to be ordered by Chance, 
by natural Gravity, by caſual Earthquakes, &c. but that the noble Strokes, and 
plain Remains of Wiſdom and Power therein, do manifeſt it to be his Work. 
That particularly the Hills and Vales, though to a peeviſh weary Traveller 
they may ſeem incommodious and troubleſome ; yet are a noble Work of the 
great Creator, and wiſely appointed by him for the Good of our ſublunary 
World. 

AN ſo for all the other Parts of the Terraqueous Globe, that are preſumed 
to be found Fault with by ſome, as if careleſly order'd, and made without an 
Deſign or End; particularly the Diſtribution of the dry Land and Waters; the 
laying the ſeveral Strata, or Beds of Earth, Stone, and other Layers before ſpoken 
of ; the Creation of noxious Animals, and poiſonous Subſtances, the boiſterous 
Winds; the Vulcano's, and many other Things which ſome are angry with, 
and will pretend to amend ; I have before ſhewn, that an infinitely wiſe Provi- 
dence, an Almighty Hand was concerned even in them ; that they all have their 
admirable Ends and Uſes, and are highly inſtrumental and beneficial to the 
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| As the Hills being higher, are naturally diſpoſed 
to be drier than the Valleys; ſo kind Nature hath pro- 
vided the greater Supplies of Moiſture for them, ſuch 
at leaſt of them as do not aſcend above the Clouds and 
Vapours. For, beſides the Fountains continually wa- 
tering them, they have more Dews and Rains common- 
ly than the Valleys. They are more frequently co- 
vered with Fogs ; and by retarding, ſtopping, or com- 
preſſing the Clouds, or by their greater Colds conden- 
ling them, they have larger Quantities of Rain fall up- 
on them. As I have found by actual Experience, in 
comparing my Obſervations with thoſe of my late ve- 


ry curious and ingenious Correſpondent, Richard 
Townley, Eſq; of Lancaſhire, and ſome others, to be 
met with before, Chap. 2. Note *. From which it 
appears, that above double the Quantity of Rain falleth 
in Lancaſhire, than doth at Upmin/ter : The Reaſon 
of which is, becauſe Lancaſhire hath more, and much 
higher Hills than Ee hath. See Book ii. Chap. 5. 
Notes. 

m Accuſandi ſane mea ſententid hic ſunt Sophiſte, 
gui cùm nondum invenire, neque exponere opera Nature 
grant, eam tamen inertid atque inſcitis condemnant, 
&c. GaLtex. de Uſ. Part, I. I. 10. e. 9. 
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g, or Well-being of this our Globe, or to the Creatures reſiding there- 


So alſo for human Bodies, it hath been an ancient en, as well as modern 
Complaint, that our Bodies are not as big as thoſe of other Animals ; that we 
cannot run as ſwift as Deer, fly like Birds, and that we are our-done by many 
Creatures in the Accuracy of the Senſes; with more to the ſame Purpoſe. But 
theſe Objections are well anſwered by Seneca o, and will receive a fuller Solution 
from what I ſhall obſerve of Animal Bodies hereafter, 

Burr indeed, after all, it is only for want of our knowing theſe Things better, 
that we do not admire * them enough; it is our own Ignorance, Dulneſs, or Pre- 


| Judice, that makes us charge thoſe noble Works of the Almighty, as Defects or 


Blanders, as ill-contrived, or ill-made. 

IT is therefore fitter for ſuch finite, weak, ignorant Beings as we, to be hum- 
ble and meek, and conſcious of our Ignorance, and jealous of our own Judgment, 
when it thus confronteth infinite Wiſdom. Let us remember how few Things 
we know, how many we err about, and how many we are ignorant of: And 
thoſe, many of them, the moſt familiar, obvious Things: Things that we ſee 
and handle at Pleaſure ; yea, our own very Bodies, and the very Part of us where- 
by we underſtand at all, our Soul. And ſhould we therefore pretend to cenſure 
what Gop doth! Should we pretend to amend his Work! or to adviſe infinite 
Wiſdom ! or to know the Ends and Purpoſes of his infinite Will, as if we were 
of his Council! No, let us bear in Mind, that theſe Objections are the Products, 
not of Reaſon, but of Peeviſhnels. They have been incommoded by Storms and 
Tempeſts; they have been terrify'd with the burning Mountains, and Earthquakes; 
they have been annoyed by the noxious Animals, and fatigued by the Hills; and 
therefore are angry, and will pretend to amend theſe Works of the Almighty, 
But in the Words of St. Pau/ *, we may ſay, Nay, but O Man, who art thou that 
replieft againſt God? Shall the Thing formed ſay to him that formed it, Why haſt 
thou made me thus? Hath not the Potter Power over the Clay, of the ſame Lump to 
make one Veſjel to Honour, and another to Diſhonour ? If the Almighty Lord of the 
World had, for his own Pleaſure, made this our World more inconvenient for 
Man, it would better become us to fit ſtill, and be quiet; to lament our own 
great Infirmities and Failings, which deſerve a worſe Place, a more incommodi- 
ous Habitation than we meet with in this elegant, this well contrived, well form- 
ed World; in which we find every Thing neceſſary forthe Suſtentation, Uſe, and 
Pleaſure, both of Man, and every other Creature here below ; as well as ſome 
Whips, ſome Rods to ſcourge us for our Sins r. But yet ſo admirably well temper'd 
is our State, ſuch an Accord, ſuch an Harmony is there throughout the Creation, 


that 


" Vide quam iniqui ſint divinorum munerum æſtima- 
tores, etiam quidam profeſſi ſapientiam. Queruntur 
gudd non magnitudine corporis equemus E lephantes, ve- 
lotitate Cervos, levitate Aves, impetu Tauros : quid ſo- 


lidior fit cutis Belluis, decentior Damis, denfior Urſis, 


mullior Fibris ; quod ſagacitate nos narium Canes vin- 
cant, gudd atie luminum Aguilæ, ſpatio etatis Corvi 
multa Animalia nandi facilitate. Et cam quædam ne 
coire quidem in idem Natura patiatur, ut velocitatem 
corporis & wires pares animalibus habeamus ; ex diver- 
fis & diſſidentibus bonis Hominem non eſſe compoſitum, 
injuriam vocant; & in negligentes noftri Deos querimo- 
niam jaciunt, quòd non bona valetudo, & vitiis inex- 
pugnabilis data fit, quid non futuri ſcientia. Vix fibi 
temperant quin eouſque impudentiæ provebantur, ut Na- 
turam oderint, quod infra Deos ſumus, quod non in æguo 
illis ſtetimus. SENECA, de Benef. lib. 2. cap. 29. 
Quanto ſatins eſt ad contemplationem tot tantorum- 
que beneficiorum reverti, & agere gratias, quod uss in 
hoe pulcherrimo domicilio voluerunt [Dii] ſecundos ſor- 
tirt, quod terrenis prefecerunt. Then having reckoned 
up many of the Privileges and Benefits, which the 
Gods, he faith, have conferred upon us, he concludes, 
Ita eft : cariſſimos nos habuerunt Dii immortales, habent- 
gue. Et qui maximus tribui honos potuit, as ipfis 


prox imos collocaverunt. Magna accefpimis, majora von 
cepimus. SENEC. ibid. 

? Naturam maxim? admiraberis, fi omnia ejus egera 
ferlu/ſtrari . GALEN. de Ul. Part. I. 11. conclul. 

42 Rom. ix. 20, 21. 

r «+6 Neither are they [noxious Creatures] of leis 
«« Uſe to amend our Minds, by teaching us Care and 
«« Diligence, and more Wit. And ſo much the more 
« the worſe the Things are we ſee, and ſhould avoid. 
« Weeſels, Kites, and other miſchievous Animals, in- 
«*« duce us to a Watchfulneſs : Thif/zs and Mz7es to 
good Husbandry ; Lice oblige us to Cleanlineſs in 
« our Bodies; Spiders in our Houſes ; and the Mt» 
„in our Cloaths. The Deformity and Filthineſs 
« of Steine, make them the Beauty-Spot of the Ani- 
« mal Creation, and the Emblems of all Vice. 
The Truth is, Things are hurtful to us only by Ac- 
„ cident ; that is, not of Neceſſity, but through our 
« own Negligence or Miſtake. Houſes decay, Corn 
« js blaſted, and the Weeſel breeds in Malt, ſoonell 
« towards the South. Be it ſo, it is then our own 
« Fault, if we uſe not the Means which Nature and 
« Art have provided againſt theſe Inconveniencies. 


« GRrevw's Coſmol. Chap. 2.4 49, 50. 
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that if we will but purſue the Ways of Piety and Virtue, which Gop hath ap- Drrnam. 
inted ; if we will form our Lives according to the Creator's Laws, we may eſcape ook III. 

the Evils of this our frail State, and find ſufficient Means to make us happy whilſt 

we are in the Body. The natural Force and Tendency of our Virtue, will pre- 

vent many of the Harms 5, and the watchful Providence of our Almighty Bene- 

factor will be a Guard againſt others ; and then nothing is wanting to make us 

happy, as long as we are in this World, there being abundantly enough to enter- 

tain the Minds of the moſt Contemplative ; Glories enough to pleaſe the Eye of 

the moſt Curious and Inquiſitive ; Harmonies and Conſorts of Nature's own, as 

well as Man's making, ſufficient to delight the Ear of the moſt Harmonious and 

Muſical ; all ſorts of pleaſant Guſto's to gratify the Taſte and Appetite, even of the 

moſt Luxurious ; and fragrant Odours to pleaſe the niceſt and tendereſt Smell : And, 

in a word, enough to make us love and delight in this World, rather too much, 

than too little, conſidering how nearly we are ally'd to another World, as well as 


this. 


6 Nor eft gemendus, net gravi urgendus nece, Nungquam Stygias fertur ad umbras 
Virtute quiſquis abſtulit fatis iter. Inclyta virtus, 
SENEC, Hercul, Oct. Act. 5. Car, 1833. Id. Ibid, Car. 1922: 


. Vo L. II. 7L BOOK 


Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 


Der HAM 
Book IV. 


BOOK VV. 
Of ANIMALS in General. 


take a View of the Inhabitants thereof; or the ſeveral Kinds of Creaturesa, 
that have their Habitation, Growth, or Subſiſtence thereon. 
TuS Creatures are either Senſitive, or Inſenſitive Creatures, 
In ſpeaking of thoſe endowed with Senſe, I: ſhall conſider, 
I. Some Thingscommon to them all. 
II. TyiNnGs peculiar to their Tribes. 
I. Tye Things in common, which I intend to take Notice of, are theſo 
Ten: 
1. Tu five Senſes, and their Organs. 
2. TH x great Inſtrument of Vitality, Refþrration. 
3. Tur Mation, or Loco-motive Faculty of Animals, 
4. Tu Place in which they live and act. 
5. TH Balance of their Numbers. 
6. THEIR Food. 
7. THEIR Chathing. 
8. THEIR Houſes, Neſts, or Habitations. 
9. THEIR Methods of Se/f-Preſervation. | 
10. THEIR Generation, and Conſervation of their Species by that Means, 


T: the laſt Book, having ſurvey'd the Earth itſelf in particular, I ſhall-next 


Et que marmoreo fert monſtra ſub equore pontut, 
Ignens eft illis vigor, & c&leſtis origo 
Semi nibus. 


2 Principio cælun, ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemgue globum Lune, Titaniaque aſtra. 
Spiritus intas alit, totamgue infuſa per Artus. 

Mens agitat molem, & nagno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Inde hominum, pecudumgue genus, viteque volanium, 


Virs. Eneid. I. 6. Carm. 724. 


I. 
Of the frve SEN SES in General. 


HE firſt Thing to be conſidered, in common to all the ſenſitive Creatures, 

is, their Faculty of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting and Feeling; and the 
Organs miniſtring to theſe five Senſes, together with the exact Accommodation of 
thoſe Senſes, and their Organs, to the State and Make of every Tribe of Animals. 


The Conſideration of which Particulars alone, were there no other Demonſtra- 


tions of G o p, is abundantly ſufficient to evince the infinite Wiſdom, Power and 
Goodneſs of the great Creator. For, who can but ſtand amazed at the Glories of 
theſe Works! At the admirable Artifice of them! and at their noble Uſe and Per- 
formances ! For ſuppoſe an Animal, as ſuch, had Breath and Life, and could 
move itſelf hither and thither ; yet how could it know whither to go, what it 
was about, where to find its Food, how to avoid thouſands of Dangers b, without 
Sight ! How could Man, particularly, view the Glories of the Heavens, ſurvey 
the Beauties of the Fields, and enjoy the Pleaſure of beholding the noble Variety 
of diverting Objects, that do, above us in the Heavens, and here in this lower 
World, preſent themſelves to our View every where ; how enjoy this, I fay, with- 

out 


2 Ex ſenſibus ante cetera Homini Taftus, deinde Cu- mento. PLIx. Nat. Hiſt. I. 10. c. 69. : 
acent Oculi, pars cor por i ret igſi ima, & gui 
lucis uſu vitam diftinguant d norte. PLix. Nat. Hiſt. 
. 1. 0. 7. 


Hatus : religuis ſuperatur à multis. Aguilæ claritts b $4b 
cernunt; Vultures ſagaciùs odorantur, liquidts audiunt 7 
Talpæ obrute terra, tam denſo atque ſurdo nature ele- 
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from his Works of CREATION. 


that other Senſe of Hearing, could it diſcern many Dangers that are at a Diſtance, 
underſtand the Mind of others, perceive the harmonious Sounds of Mufick, and 
be delighted with the Melodies of the winged Choir, and all the reſt of the Har- 
monies the Creator hath provided for the Delight and Pleaſure of his Creatures! 
And laſtly, How could Man, or any other Creature, diſtinguiſh Pleaſure from 
Pain, Health from Sickneſs, and conſequently be able to keep their Body ſound 
and entire, without the Senſe of Feeling! Here, therefore, we have a glorious 
Oeconomy in every Animal, that commandeth Admiration, and deſerveth our 
Contemplation : as will better appear by coming to Particulars, and diſtinctly con- 
fidering the Proviſion which the Creator hath made for each of theſe Senſes. 


© Famine alique Megarenſes ſolis oculis diſcernere 
valebant inter Ova que ex Callina nigra, & que ex 


8 


alla nata ſunt, is what is affirmed (how truly J know 
not) by GRIMALU D. de Lumin. & Color. Pr. 43. 60. 


— — 


—_— 


ER. 
Of the Ex. 


[7 OR our clearer proceeding in the Conſideration of this noble Part a, and un- 
derſtanding its Oeconomy, I ſhall conſider, 


I. Tu Form of the Eye. 
2. ITs Situation in the Body, 
2. ITs Motions, 

4. ITs $72. 

s. ITs Number. 

6. ITs Parts. 


out that admirable Senſe of Sight © How could alſo the Animal, without Smell Hin: 


and Taſte, diſtinguiſh its Food, and diſcern between wholfome and unwholſome ; Bob IV. 
beſides the Pleaſures of delightful Odours, and reliſhing Guſto's ! How, without ads hs 


7. THE Guard and Security Nature hath provided for this fo uſeful a Part. 

As this eminent Part hath not been pretermitted by Authors that have made it 
their particular Deſign and Buſineſs to ſpeak of the Works of God ; fo divers of 
the aforeſaid Particulars have been touched upon by them. And therefore I ſhall 
take in as little as poſſible of what they have faid, and as near as I can, mention 
chiefly what they have omitted. And, | 

1. Fo x the Form of the Eye; which is for the moſt part Globous, or ſome- 
what of the ſphæroidal Form, which is far the more commodious optical 
Form, as being fitteſt to contain the Humours within, and to receive the 


Images of Objects from without b. 


a In Diſe#ionibus anatomicis pix aliquid admirabi- 
lius, aut artificiofius truttura Oculi humani, meo qui- 
dem judicio, occurrit : ut merit), per excellentiam, 
Creatoris appelletur Miraculum. Gui. Far, HIL DAN. 
Cent. 2, Obſerv. x. | a 1 

So likewiſe that accurate Surveyor of the Eye, Dr. 
Briggs, whoſe Ophtha/mography I have met with: 
fince my penning this Part of my Survey. His Cha- 
racter of this curious Piece of God's Work is, Inter 
præcipuas corporis animati partes, gue magni Condito- 
ris noſtri ſapientiam oſtendunt, nulla ſane reperitur, gue 
majori pompa elucet quam iffſe Oculus, aut gue elegan- 
tiori forma concinnatur. Deum enim alie partes vel 
minori ſatellitio flipantur, vel in tantam venuſtatem 
haud aſſurgunt; Ocelli peculiarem honorem & decus à 
Supremo Numine efflatum referunt, & nunquam non ſtu- 
pendæ ſuæ Potentia characteres repreſentant. Nulln 


Jane pars tam divine artificio & ordine, Ic. Chap 1. f. r. 
elt is a good Reaſon Friar Bacon aſſigns ſor the 
Sphzricity of the Eye; Nam / eſet plane figure, 


Was it a Cube, or of any multangular 
Form, ſome of its Parts would lie too far off e, and ſome too ni 


lenticular Humours, which by their Refractions cauſe Viſion, 


gh thoſe 
But by means of 
| the 


Species rei majoris otulo non paſſet cadere perpendicularitar 
ſuper eum C im ergo Otulus videt magna corpora, 
ut fere quartam cali uno aſpectu, manifeſtum eſt, guid 
non poteſt e plane figuræ, nec alicujus niſi ſpherice, 
guoniam ſuper ſpheram parvan poſſunt cadere perpendi- 
culares infinite, quæ d nagno corpore veniunt, & ten- 
dunt in ceutrum Sphere : Et fic magnum corpus poteſt 
ab oculo parvo videri. For the Demonſtration of which 
he hath given us a Figure. Roc. Bacon. Perſpedt. 
Diſtin8. 4. Cap. 4. 

Dr. Briggs faith, Pars antica( five Cornea) convexior 
eſt poſtica : har enim ratione radii melids in pupillam de- 
torqguentur, & Oculi fundus ex altera parte in majorem 
vos imagines rerum ibidem delineandas) expanditur. 

id. F. 2. | 

© Suppole the Eye had the Retina, or back Part, 
flat for the Reception of the Images, as in Fig. 1. 
ABA ; it is manifeſt, that if the Extremes of the 
Image AA were at a due focal Diſtance, the middle 
B would be too nigh the Cryſtalline, and conſequently 

| appear 
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A the Form before- mentioned, the Humours of the Eye are commodiouſlly laid toge- 
pe i ther, to perform their Office of Refraction; and the Retina, and every other Part 

of that little darken'd Cell, is nearly adapted regularly to receive the Images from 
without, and to convey them accordingly to the common Senſory in the Brain. 

T o this we may add the Aptitude of this Figure to the Motion of the Eye; 
for as it is neceſſary for the Eye to move this way, and that way, in order to adjuſt 
itſelf to the Objects it would view; ſo by this Figure it is well prepared for ſuch 
Motions, fo that it can with great Facility and Dexterity direct itſelf as Occaſion 
requires, 

AND as the Figure, ſo no leſs commodious is, 

2. Tyr Situation of the Eye; namely, in the Head d, the moſt erect, eminent 
Part of the Body, near the molt ſenſible, vital Part, the Brain. By its Eminence 
in the Body, it is prepar'd to take in the more © Objects. And by its Situation in 
the Head, beſides its Proximity to the Brain, it is in the moſt convenient Place for 
Defence and Security. In the Hands, it might indeed (in Man) be render'd more 
eminent than the Head, and be turned about here and there at Pleaſure : But then 
it would be expoſed to many Injuries in that active Part, and the Hands f render'd 
a leſs active and uſeful Part. And the like may be ſaid to its Site, in any other 
Part of the Body, but where it is. But in the Head, both of Man, and other A- 
nimals, it is placed in a Part that ſeems to be contrived and made, chiefly for the 
Action of the principal Senſes. 

ANOTHER Thing obſervable in the Sight of the Eye, is the Manner of its Si- 
tuation in the Head, in the Fore-part, or Side-part thereof, according to the parti- 
cular Occaſions of particular Animals. In Man, and ſome other Creatures, it is 

laced to look directly forward chiefly ; but withal it is ſo order'd, as to take in near 
the Hemiſphere before it. In Birds, and ſome other Creatures, the Eyes are fo 
ſeated, as to take in near a whole Sphere, that they may the better ſeek their Food, 
and eſcape Dangers. And in ſome Creatures they are ſeated ſo as to ſee beſt behind 


them , or on each Side, whereby they are enabled to ſee their Enemy that purſucs 


them that Way, and ſo make their Eſcape. 

AND for the Aſſiſtance of the Eyes, and ſomeof the other Senſes in their Actions, 
the Head 1s generally made to turn here and there, and move as Occaſion requires. 
Which leads me to the 

3. THING to be remarked upon, the Motions of the Eye itſelf. And this is 
generally upwards, downwards, backwards, forwards, and every Way h, for the 
better, more eaf,, and diſtinct Reception of the viſual Rays. 

Bur where Nature any way deviateth from this Method, either by denying 
Motion to the Eyes, or the Head i, it is a very wonderful Proviſion ſhe hath 

| miade 
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appear confuſed and dim; but all Parts of the Retina ? Thus in Hares and Conies, their Eyes are very 
lying at a due focal Diſtance from the Cryſtalline, as protuberant, and placed ſo much towards the Sides of 


Il | at ACA, therefore the Image painted thereon is ſeen their Head, that their two Eyes take in nearly a whole 
10% diſtin and clear. Thus in a dark Room, with a Sphere : Whereas in Dogs (that purſue them) the Eyes 
10 Lens at a Hole in the Window (which Staurmius calls are ſet more forward in the Head, to look that Way 
Th 4 | His artificial Eye, in his Exercit. Acad. one of which more than backward. 

Wl he had made for his Pupils, to run any where on b Sed lubricos Oculos fecit [ Natura} & mobiles, ut & 
1 


| Wheels.) In this Room, I ſay, if the Paper that re- declinarent ſiguid noceret ; & aſpectum, quo vellent, fa- 

| M ceives the Image be too nigh, or too far off the Lens, «©ci/? converterent. Cickx. de Nat. Deor, I. 2. c. 57. 
0 the Image will be confuſed and dim; but in the Fo- i The Eyes of Spiders (in fome four, in ſome fix, 
1 cus of the Glaſs, diſtinct, clear, and a pleaſant Sight. © and ſome eight) are placed all in the Fore- front of 
| 4 Blemmyis traduntur capita abefſe, Ore & Oculis * their Head (which is round, and. without any Neck) 
i pefore affixis. PLIx. Nat. Hiſt, I. 5. c. 8. Occidentem all diaphanous and tranſparent, like a Locket of 
1 wersns quoſdam fine cervice Oculos in humeris habentes. Diamonds, &c. neither wonder why Providence 
| 1 Ib. J. 7. c. 2. From theſe, and other ſuch like Fables, © ſhould be ſo anomalous in this Animal, more than 
11 in this laſt cited Chapter of Pliny, no doubt our famous “in any other we know of. For, 1. Since they want- 
1 | Romancer Sir F. Mandeville, had his Romantick Sto- © ing a Neck, cannot move their Head, it is requi- 
| 00 nes related in his Travels. « ſite that Defe& ſhould be ſupplied by the multipli- 
© See Book v. Chap. 2. Note e. | „ city of Eyes. 2. Since they were to live by catch- 
Galen deſerves to be now conſulted, who in his ing ſo nimble a Prey as a Fly is, they ought to fee 
Book De Uſu Partium, from many Conſiderations of her every Way, and to take her 88 (as they 
the Hand, ſuch as what is here mentioned, as alſo its ** do) without any Motion of the Head to diſcover 
Structure, Site and Uſe, largely proves and refle&s up- *© her: Which Motion would have (ſcared away ſo 


on the Wiſdom and Providence of the Contriver and * timorous an Inſet. - PowER's Microſ. Obſerv. 
Maker of that Part. INT p. ti. | | The 
Fx 66 
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made in the Caſe. Thus for a Remedy of this Inconvenience, in ſome Creatures Dex na. 
their Eyes are ſet out at a diſtance * from the Head, to be circumvolved here and Book IV. 


there; or one this, the other that way, at pleaſure, And in Creatures, whoſe 
Eyes are without motion, as in divers Inſects; in this Caſe, either they have 
more than two Eyes, or their Eyes are nearly two protuberant Hemiſpheres, and 
each Hemiſphere often conſiſting of a prodigious Number of other litt Segments 
of a Sphere l. By which means thoſe Creatures are fo far from being deny'd any 
Benefit of that noble and moſt neceſlary Senſe of Sight, that they have-probably 
more of it than other Creatures, anſwerable to the Rapidity of their Flight, and 
brisk Motion; and to their Inqueſts after Food, Habitation, or Repoſitories of 
Generation, or ſuch other Neceſſity of the Animal. | 

4. ANOTHER admirable Proviſion in the Eye, is its Size; in ſome Animals 
large, in ſome little. It would be endleſs here to enumerate Particulars ; as thoſe 
of Quadrupeds, Birds, Inſects, and other terreſtrial Animals. And as for Fiſhes, 
they will fall under another Part of my Survey, 

I 5H ALL therefore only take notice of its Size in one Creature, the Mole m. 
As the Habitation of that uncouth Animal is wholly ſubterraneous, its Lodging, 
its Food, its Exerciſes, nay, even all its Paſtimes and Pleaſures, are in thoſe ſub- 
terraneous Receſſes and Paſſages, which its own Induſtry hath made for itſelf; fo it 
is an admirable Proviſion made in the Size of the Eye of that little Creature, to an- 
ſwer all its Occaſions, and at the fame time to prevent Inconveniencies. For as a 
little Light will ſuffice an Animal living always under Ground; fo the ſmalleſt Eye 
will abundantly ſupply that Occaſion. And as a large protuberant Eye, like that 
of other Animals, would much annoy this Creature in its principal Buſineſs, of 
digging for its Food and Paſlage ; ſo it is endowed with a very ſmall one, commo- 
diouſly ſeated in the Head, and well fenced and guarded againſt the Annoyances of 


the Earth. 


5. ANOTHER Thing remarkable in this noble Part of Animals is, its Num- 
bers; no leſs than two ® in any Inſtance that I Know of; and in ſome Animals 


more, as I have already hinted o. 


ce The Eyes of the Cameleon reſemble a Lens, or 
„ Convex-Glaſs, ſet in a verſatile globular Socket, 
© which ſhe turneth backward, or any way, without 
«© moving her Head; and ordinarily the one a contra- 
« ry or quite different way from the other.” Dr. Gop- 
DARD in Phil. Tranſ. No 137. 

«© But what is more extraordinary in this Motion [of 
« the Cameleon's Eye] is, to ſee one of the Eyes move, 
«© whilſt the other remains immoveable; and the one to 
« turn forward, at the ſame time that the other looketh 
«© behind; the one to look up to the Sky, when the other 
4 js fixed on the Ground. And theſe Motions to be ſo 
* extreme, that they do carry the Papilla under the Creſt 
«© which makes the Eyebrow, and ſo far into the Car- 
« thi, or Corners of the Eyes, that the Sight can 
« diſcern whatever is done jult behind it, and direct- 
« ly before, without turning the Head, which is fa- 
« ſtened to the Shoulders.” Mem. for a Nat. Hiſt. in 
Anatom. Diſſect. at Paris. Diff. of Camel. pag. 22. 

k Snails ſend out their Eyes at a diſtance, they being 
contained in their four Horns, ** like atramentous 
«© Spots, fitted to the Ends of their Horns, or rather 
6 to the Ends of thoſe black Filaments or Optick 
«« Nerves, which are ſheathed in their Horns,” as Dr. 
Power wordeth it, O8/. 31. pag. 36. So the ingenious 
Dr. Lifter, Exercit. Anat. Cachl. & Limac. 

1 Vid. 1.8. c. 5. Note». 

m Severinus is of Ariſtetle's, Pliny's, and Alb. Mag- 
nus's Opinion, that the Mole hath no Sight; G. Seger 
denies any Humour to be therein, but thinks they may 
Probably ſee, becauſe Nature made nothing in vain. 
But Borrichius ſaith, their Eyes have appendiculam ner- 
veam in cerebrum euntem, cujus beneficio globulli ili [the 
little Eyes] extra pellem facile poterant exſeri, retrahi- 
gue pro arbilrio wm In illis oculorum glebulis humor 
aqueus copioss ſatis natabat ; cæterorum non niſi tenue 
veftigiam. BLas. Anat. Anim. c. 35. 

Vor. II. | 


Now 


Et quoniam Natura hoc vite genus igſi deflinavit, e- 
ta m perguam exiguos oculos — dedit eo conſilio, ut ij, 
preriofiſſima corporis pars, d terre pulvere ne afl igeren- 
tur, Ii inſuper pilis tecti, &c. Humores illis oculis 
inſunt, & tunica nigra, uvea, ſe prodit. Ad hos tra- 
mite alis nervus venit. SCHNEIDER in Blaſ. ibid. 

Some time ſince I made divers accurate Diſſections 
of the Eyes of M/s, with the help of Microſcopes, 
having a doubt whether what we take to be Eyes were 
ſuch or no. And upon a ſtrict ſcrutiny, I plainly could 
diſtinguiſh the Vitreous and Cryſtalline Humours, yea, 
the Ligamentum Ciliare, and the atramentaceous My- 
cus. The Pupil Icould manifeſtly diſcern to be round, 
and the Cornea copped, or conical: The Eye is at a 
great diſtance from the Brain, the Optick Nerve very 
ſlender and long, reaching from the Eye through the 
intermediate Fleſh, and ſo paſſeth to the Brain, along 
with the pair of Nerves reaching to the Noſe, which | 
are much the largeſt that are in all the Animal. Theſe 
Creatures, I imagine, have the faculty of withdraw- 
ing their Eyes, if not quite into their Head (as Sni. 
yet more or leſs within the Hair, as they have more 
or leſs occaſion to uſe or guard their Eyes. 

Galen ſaith, Moles have Eyes, the Cryſtalline and 
Vitreous Humours encompaſſed with Tunicks. De U/. 
Part. I. 14. c. 6. So accurate an Anatomiſt was he for 
his Time. 

n Pliny tells us of a ſort of Heron with but one Eye, 
but it was only by hear-ſay. Iater Aves Ardeolarum 
genera, quos Leucas vocant, altero ocula carere tradunt. 
Nat. Hiſt. I. 11. c. 37. So the King of the Nigre 
that hath but one Eye, and that in his Forehead. /. 6. 
c. 30. Which Fables I take notice of more for the 
Reader's Diverſion, than any Truth in them. 

Supra Note. 
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Dzznuam. Now this is an admirable Proviſion ; firſt, for the Convenience of taking in the 
3 e larger Angle, or Space: And in the next place, the Animal is by this Proviſion, 

in ſome meaſure, prepared for the Misfortune of the Loſs of one of theſe noble, 
and neceſſary Organs of its Body. 6 

Bur then beſides all this, there is another thing conſiderable in this multiplicate 
Number of the Eye; and that is, that the Object ſeen is not multiplied as well as 
the Organ, and appears but one, though ſeen with two or more Eyes“. A mani- 
feſt Sign of the infinite Skill of the Contriver of this ſo noble a Part, and of the 
exquiſite Art he employed in the Formation thereof. But the Deſign and Skill of 
the Infinite Workman, will beſt be ſet forth by, | | 

6. SURVEYING the Parts and Mechaniſin of this admirable Organ the Eye. 
And here indeed we cannot but ſtand amazed, when we view its admirable Fabrick, 
and conſider the prodigious Exactneſs, and the exquiſite Skill employed in every 
Part miniſtring to this noble and neceſſary Senſe. To pals by its Arteries and Veins, 
and ſuch other Parts common to the reſt of the Body, let us caſt our Eye on its 
Muſcles. Theſe we ſhall find exactly and neatly placed for every Motion of the Eye. 
Let us view its Tunicks, and theſe we ſhall find ſo admirably ſeated, fo well adapt- 
ed, and of fo firm a Texture, as to fit every Place, to anſwer every Occaſion, and 
to be proof againſt all common Inconveniencies and Annoyances. Let us examine 
its three Humours, and theſe we ſhall find all of exquiſite Clearneſs and Tranſ- 
parency, for an eaſy Admiſſion of the Rays; well placed for the refracting of them, 
and formed (particularly the Cry/talline Humour) by the niceſt Laws of Opticks, 
to collect the wandring Rays into a Point. And to name no more, let us look in- 
to its darkned Cell, where thoſe curious Humours lie, and into which the Glories 
of the Heavens and the Earth are brought, and exquiſitely pictured ; and this Cell 
we ſhall find, without, well prepared by means of its Texture, Aperture, and Co- 
lour, to fence off all the uſeleſs or noxious Rays ; and within, as well coated with a 
dark Tegument, that it may not reflect, diſſipate, or any way confuſe or diſturb the 
beneficial Rays. | 
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? The moſt celebrated Anatomiſts differ greatly a- the Thalamus, and ſo imparted to the Soul, or judging 
bout the Reaſon why we ſee not double with two Eyes. Faculty. That there is ſuch an *Oorenalge between 
This Galen, and others after him, generally thought the Retinæ, &c. he makes very probable, from the 
to be from a Coalition or Decuſſation of the Optick enſuing of double Viſion upon the Interruption of 
Nerves, behind the Os Sphenoides. But whether they the Paralleliſm of the Eyes ; as when one Eye is de- 
decuſſate, coaleſce, or only touch one another, they preſſed with the Finger, or their Symphony interrupt- 
do not well agree. The Bartholines expreſsly aſſert, ed by Diſeaſe, Drunkenneſs, r. And laſtly, That 
they are united, Non per fimplicem contattum vel inter- ſimple Viſion is not made in the former Way, viz. by 
ſectionem in homine, ſed totalem * confufionem. a Decuſſation or Conjunction of the Optick Nerves, 
Anat. I. 3. c. 2. And whereas Yz/a/ius, and ſome o- he proves, becauſe thoſe Nerves are but in few Sub- 
thers, had found ſome Inſtances of their being diſuni- jects decuſſated, and in none conjoined otherwiſe than 
ted; they ſay, Sed in pleriſque ordinarie confunditur by a bare Contact, which is particularly manifeſt in 
interior ſubſtantia, ut accurata diſquiſitione deprehen- Fiſhes ; and in ſome Inſtances it hath been found, that 
di. they have been ſeparated without any double Viſion en- 
But our learned Dr. Gibſon (Anat. J. 3. c. 10.) faith, ſuing thereupon. BRIO. Ophtha/mogr. cap. 11. C5. 
they are united by the cloſeſt Conjundtion, but not Con- and Nov. Viſ. Theor, paſim. 

Fuſion of their Fibres. What the Opinion of our juſtly eminent Sir Jhaac 
But others think the Reaſon is not from any Coale- Newton is, may be ſeen in his Opticks, Q. 15. © Are 

ſcence, Contact, or croſſing of the Optick Nerves, but ** not the Species of Objects ſeen with both Eyes, u- 

from a Sympathy between them. Thus Monſieur Car- * nited where the Optick Nerves meet beſore they 

tes is of opinion, That the Fibrillæ, conſtituting the „ come into the Brain, the Fibres on the right Side 
medullary Part of thoſe Nerves, being ſpread in the Re- of both Nerves uniting there, c. For the Optick 
tina of each Eye, have each of them correſpondin “ Nerves of ſuch Animals as look the fame Way 

Parts in the Brain ; ſo that when any of thoſe Fibril «« with both Eyes (as of Men, Dogs, Sheep, Oxen, 

12 are ſtruck by any Part of an Image, the correſpond- c.) meet before they come into the Brain; but 

ing Parts of the Brain are thereby affected, and the © the Optick Nerves of ſuch Animals as do not look 

Soul thereby informed, c. But ſee more hereafter * the ſame Way with both Eyes (as of Fiſhes, and of 

under Note 9? from Cartes himſelf. the Cameleon) do not meet, if I am rightly inform- 

Somewhat like this is the Notion of our judicious Dr, ed.“ Newr. Opt. Q. 15. 

WR Briggs, who thinks the Optick Nerves of each Eye 1 Nigra eft [Uvea] ut radios (ab Oculi funds ad an- 
1. conſiſt of Homologous Fibres, having their Riſe in the 7eriorem ejus partem reffexot] obumbret ; 19 hi (ut ait 
1M: Thalamus Nervorum Opticorum, and thence continued clar. C arteſius) ad Oculi fundum retorti ibidem confu- 
to both the Retinæ, which are made of them: And {ſam viſionem efficerent. Alia forſan ratio hujus nigre- 
farther, that thoſe Fibrillæ have the ſame Paralleliſm, dinis fatuatur, qudd radii in vifione ſuperflvi, qui ab 
Tenſion, Oe. in both Eyes; and conſequently, when objettis lateralibus proveniunt hoc ritu abſorbeantur. Ita 
1 an Image is painted on the ſame correſponding, ſym- enim loco obſcuro interdiu objecta optime intuemur, quia 
144 pathizing Parts of each Retina, the ſame Effects are radii tunc temporis circumſuſo lumine nen diluuniure 

WV produced, the ſame Notice or Information is carried to Bx16es's Opthal, Ch. 3. $5. 44 
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Bur to deſcend to Particulars, although it would be a great Demonſtration of Dzz nam. 
the Glory of Gop, yet would take up too much time, and hath been in ſome B IV. 
meaſure done by others that have written of Go D's Works. Paſling over therefore . 
what they have obſerved, I ſhall under each principal Part take a tranſient Notice 
of ſome things they have omitted, or but ſlightly ſpoken of. 

Ax p my firſt Remark ſhall be concerning the Muſcles of the Eye, and their 

uilibration. Nothing can be more manifeſtly an Act of Contrivance and De- 
ſign, than the Muſcles of the Eye, admirably adapted to move it any, and every 
way; upwards, downwards, to this fide or that, or howſoever we pleaſe, or there 
is occaſion for, ſo as to always keep that Paralleliſm of the Eye, which is neceſſary 
to true Viſion. For the Performance of which Service, the Form, the Poſition, 
and the due Strength of each Muſcle is admirable. And here I might inſtance the 

culiar and artificial Structure of the Trochlearis, and the Augmentation of its Power 
y the Trochlea r; the Magnitude and Strength of the Attollent Mrjcle, ſomewhat 
exceeding that of its Antagoniſt ; the peculiar Muſcle, called the Seventh, or Suj- 
penſory Muſcle 5, given to Brutes, by reaſon of the prone Poſture of their Bodies, 
and — Occaſions to hang down their Heads: And J might ſpeak alſo of the 
peculiar Origin and Inſertion of the /ower Oblique Muſcle ©, which is very notable, 
and many other things relating to theſe Parts; but it would be tedious to deſcend 
too much to thoſe admirable Particulars. And therefore to cloſe up theſe Remarks, 
all I ſhall farther take notice of, ſhall be only the exquiſite Equilibration of all theſe 
Oppoſite and Antagoniſt Muſcles, affected partly by the Equality of the Strength; 
which is the Caſe of the Adducent and Abducent Muſcles ; partly by their peculiar 
Origin, or the Addition of the Trochlea, which is the Caſe of the Oblique Muſcles u; 
and partly by the natural Poſture of the Body, and the Eye, which is the Caſe of 
the Attollent and depriment Muſcles. By this fo curious and exact a Libration, not 
only unſeemly Contortions, and incommodious Vagations of the Eye are prevent- 
ed, but alſo it is liable with great Readineſs and Exactneſs to apply itſelf to every 
Object. 

* to the Tunicks of the Eye, many things might be taken notice of; the pro- 
digious Fineneſs of the Arachnoides, the acute Senſe of the Retina, the delicate 
Tranſparency of the Cornea u, and the firm and ſtrong Texture of that and the Scle- 
rotica too ; and each of them, in theſe and every other reſpect, in the moſt accurate 
manner adapted to the Place in which it is, and the Buſineſs it is there to perform. 
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r Admirandum Dei artificium ex diverſorum ani ma- 
lium comparatione indies evadit manifeſtius. Mirantur 
omnes Trochlearem in oculis Hominum & Quadrupedum, 
E quidem jure : ſed admirationem omnem ſuperat, quod 

ne Trochlea Oculum movens in Avibus novum genus 
Trochlee longè artificigſius Niftitandi Membrane dede- 
rit. BLas. Anat. Animal. p. 2. c. 4. er STENON. 

[Muſculum Trochlear em] per intermedium trochleam 
traductum, nunguam intueor, quin admirabundus mecum, 
O Oed, exclamem, för de awuslget, A t; det 
wnyeavatau. J. C. Sturmii Exercit. Acad. 9. de V. if. 
Org. & Rat. c. 3. $4. p. 446. 

s Obſervare eſt quod Quadrupedes, qui oculos in ter- 
ram pronos, ac pendulos gerunt, Muſculum peculiarem 
babent, quo Oculi globus ſuſpenditur Hoc Muſculo, 
Bos, Equus, Ovis, Lepus, Porcus, Cc. præditi ſunt: 


Hoc etiam Canis inſtruitur, ſed alio modo conformatum 


habet. W1LL1s de An. Brut. p. 1. c. 15. 

Of this opinion alſo was Bartholine, Anat. I. 3. c. 8. 
and divers other eminent Anatomiſts. 

But Dr. Briggs is of opinion, that the Adnata and 
the other Muſcles ſufficiently anſwer all thoſe Ends a- 
ſcribed to that Muſcle by former Anatomiſts, and 
thinks, Probabilius itague efſe hunc oy rye nervi op- 
tici actionem (per vices) confirmare, ne 4 prono Bruto- 
rum inceſſu & copioſo affiuxu humorum debilitetur. Oph- 
thal. c. 2. f 2. 

The Muſculus Suſpenſorius being in the Porpeſs, as 
well as Brutes, Dr. Ty/on thinks the Uſe of it is not to 
ſuſpend the Bulk of the Eye, but rather by its equal 
Contraction of the Sc/erotis, to render the Ball of the 
Eye more or leſs ſpherical, and ſo fitter for Viſion, 
Tysox's Anat. of the Porpeſi, p. 39. 


But 


t Muſculus obliguus inferior oritur à peculiari quodam 


foramine in latere Orbitæ ocularis facto (contra quam in 


ceteris, c.) quo fit ut ex una parte a Muſculo trochle- 
art, ex altera vero ab hujus Muſculi commodiſſima poſt- 
tione, Oculus in æquilibrio quodam conſtitutus, irretor- 
to obtutu verſus ol jecta feratur, nec plus juſto accedat 
verſus internum externumve canthum ; que quidem Li- 
bratio omnino nulla fuifſet, abſque hujus Muſculi peculiari 
originatione (cujus ratio omnes hucuſque Anatomicos latuit.) 
And ſo this curious Anatomiſt goes on to ſhew farther 
the ſtupendous Artifice of the great Creator in this Po- 
ſition of the O4/igue Muſcles. Bx1ccs's Nova Viſ. Theor. 
p- 11. meo libro. 

* Beſides thoſe particular Motions which the Eye 
receives from the Ob/igue Muſcles, and I may add its 
Libration alſo in ſome meaſure, ſome Anatomiſts a- 
ſcribe another no leſs conſiderable Uſe to them ; name- 
ly, to lengthen and ſhorten the Eye (by ſqueezing and 
compreſling it) to make it correſpond to the Diſtances 
of all Objects, according as they are nigh or fat off. 
Thus the ingenious Dr. Kei“: The Aqueous Hu- 
* mour being the thinneſt and moſt liquid, eaſily 
* changeth its Figure, when either the Ligamentum 
Ciliare contracts, or both the O4/igue Muſcles ſqueeze 
the middle of the Ball of the Eye, to render it ob- 
long when Objects are too near us.” KEIL's Anat. 
Chap. 4. J. 4. See Note). 

” Quis verd opifex præter Naturam, qua nihil poteſt 
e callidius tantam ſolertiam perſequi potuiſſet in Senſi- 
bus? gue primiim Oculos membranis ienuiſſimis veſtivit, 
& /epiit ; quas primam perlucidas fecit, ut per eas cer- 
ni poſſet : firmas autem, ut continerentur, Cc. de Nat. 
Deor. I. 2, c. 57. Bor 
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600 Of the Being and Attributes of GO, 
Dex ua. But for a Sample, I ſhall only take notice of that Part of the Uvea which makes the 
Book A. Pupil. It hath been obſerved by others, particularly by our Honourable Founder x 
* That as we are forced to uſe various Apertures to our Optick Glaſſes, ſo Nature hath 

made a far more complete Proviſion in the Eyes of Animals, to ſhut out too much, 
and to admit ſufficient Light, by the Dilatation and Contraction of the Pupil y. 
But it deſerveth our eſpecial Remark, that theſe Pupils are in divers Animals of di- 
vers Forms, according to their peculiar Occaſions. In ſome (particularly in Man) it is 
round; that being the moſt proper Figure for the Poſition of our Eyes, and the Uſe 
we make of them both by Day and Night. In ſome other Animals it is of a longiſh 
Form; in ſome tranſverſe z, with its Aperture large, which is an admirable Proviſion 
for ſuch Creatures to ſee the better laterally, and thereby avoid Inconveniencies, as 
well as help them to gather their Food on the Ground, both by Day and Night. In 
other Animals the Fiſſure of the Pupil is erect aa, and alſo capable of opening wide, 
and ſhutting up cloſe. The latter of which ſerves to exclude the brighter Light of 
the Day, and the former to take in the more faint Rays of the Night, thereby en- 
abling thoſe Nocturnal Animals (in whom generally this erect Form of the Pupil is) 
to catch their Prey with the greater Facility in the Dark bb, to ſee upwards and 
downwards, to climb, Cc. Thus much for the Tunicks. 

THe next thing I ſhall take notice of, will relate to the Humours of the Eye, 
and that only concerning the Mechaniſm of the Cry/talline Humour; not its incom- 
parable Tranſparency, nor its exact lenticular Form ; nor its curious araneous Mem- 
brane ce, that conſtringeth and dilateth it, and fo varieth its Focus (if any ſuch Va- 


4 
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* BOYLE of Final Cauſcs. 

It is eaſy to be obſerved, that the Pypi/ openeth in 
dark Places; as alſo when we look at far diſtant Ob- 
jects, but contracts by an Increaſe of Light, and when 
the Objects are nigh. This Motion of the Pupi/ ſome 
ſay, is effected by the circular and ſtrait Fibres of the 
Urea, and ſome attribute it to the Ligamentum Ciliare. 
Yet I have no great doubt but that they both concur 
in that Action, and that the Ligamentum Ciliare doth, 
at the ſame time the Pupil opens or ſhuts, dilate, or 
compreſs the Cry/?a//ine, and bring it nigher unto, or 
carry it farther off the Retina. For the Structure of 
the Ligamentum Ciliare, and its two Sorts of Fibres, 
drawn with the help of a Microſcope, 1 ſhall refer to 
Mr. Coroper's Anat. T. 11. 

Ju Bove, Capra, Equo, Ove, & quibuſdam aliis el- 
liptica eſt [Pupilla] ut eo magis in hiſce forſan animali- 
bus, que prono inceſſu vittum in agris queritant, ra- 
dias laterales ad mala & incommoda utringue devitanda 
admittat. Briggs's Ophthal. c. 7. F. 6. 

Homini erecto, aliiſque, &fc. caput erigere, & gua- 
guaverſus circumſpicere ſolitis, plurima ſimul ab jecta, tum 
ſupra, tum infra, tum e latere utroque viſu exci- 
piuntur ; quapropter Oculi Pupilla rotunda oe debet. 
Attanen bovi, c. caput fere ſemper pronum — 
gerentibus, tantimgque coram, & paulo a latere obver- 
ſantur, intuitu opus eft: quapropter Pupilla— C- 
langa eft, Efc. Willis de Anim. Brut. p. 1. c. 15. 


az Thus Cats (their Pupils being erect, and the ſhut- 


ting of their Eyelids tranſverſe thereunto) can fo cloſe 
their Pupil, as to admit of, as it were, only one ſingle 
Ray of Light; and by throwing all open, they can 
take in all the fainteit Rays. Which is an incompara- 
ble Proviſion for thoſe Animals, that have occaſion to 
watch and way-lay their Prey both by Day and 
Night. 

by There is beſides this large Opening of the Pupil, 
in ſome Nocturnal Animals, another admirable Provi- 
ſion, enabling them to catch their Prey in the Dark; 
end that is a Radiation of the Eyes: Of which Dr. 
Willis thus: Hujus uſus eft Oculi Pupillam quaſi jubare 
inſito, illuminare, ut res noctu, & in tenebris poſi tas 
eonſpicere valeat quale in Fele piurimum illuſtris eſi: at 
Homini, Avibus & Piſcibus deeſt. This Illumination 
he ſpeaks of, is from the Tapetum, in the Bottom of the 
Eye, or the ſhining of the Retina, round the Optick 
Nerve. | 
Beſides which, he faith, the Iris hath a faculty allo, 
in ſome, of darting out Rays of Light, ſo as to enable 


riation 


them to ſee in the Dark: Of which he tells this Sto- 
ry; Novi quendam cerebro calidiori præditum, qui poſt 
uberiorem vini generofi potum in nofte atratd, five tene- 
bris profundis, litter as diftin&? legere potuit. Cajus 
ratio videtur e, quod ſpiritus animales velut accenſ, 
adeoque ab hac Iride irradiantes, jubare inſito Medium 
illuminabant. W1LL1S ibid. 

Such another Thing, P/iny tells us, was reported of 
Tiberius Ceſar ; Ferunt Tib. Cef. nec alii genitorum 
mortalium, fuiſſe naturam, ut exfpergeſatus noctu pauliſ- 
per, haud alio modo quam luce clard, contueretur omnia. 
Nat. Hilt. I. 11. c. 37. | 

So Dr. Briggs; Virum ſan? calide indolis novi ix 
Comitaiu Bedfordienſi degentem, qui oculis felintis wm 
donatus eft : aded ut epiſtalam ire admodum in 
loco obſcuro (ubi eadem mihi vix apparuit) perlegit. Hu- 
jus vers Oculi (nifi quod Pupillas infigniores obtinuere,) 
ab oh op formatione neutiquam diſcrepabant. Ophthal. 
. | 

ee The Tunica Aranea is taken notice of by Friar 
Bacon, who calls it, Tela Aranea, and faith, in hic 
cont inetur glaciale vel Cryſtallinum. Roc. Ba 
coN's Perſpect. Diſtiuct. 2. c. 3. The wrinkling of 
this, and the Cornea (as the Skin is of old Perſons) he 
thinks is the Cauſe of the Obſcurity of the Sight in 
ſuch Perſons. Bacon ibid. Par. II. Cap. 2. But this 
Tunick ſome deny, and others allow of. Dr. A. M. of 
Trinity-College, Dublin (in his Relat. of Anat. OF. in 
the Eyes of Animals, in a Letter to Mr. Boyle, An. 
1682, annexed to his Anat. Account of the Elephant 
burnt in Dublin, p. 57.) affirms the Tunica Aranea, 
and faith, I have often ſeen it before it was expoſed to 
the Air one Minute, notwithſtanding what Dr. Briggs 

faith to the contrary, &c. But Dr. Briggs's Opinion is, 
Humor Cryſtallinus, niſi aeri diutizs expoſi tus, vel leni- 
ter coctus (inſtar lactis) cuticulam non acquirit : que 
vero improprie Tunica Aranea dicitur, cam fit tantum 
adventitia, ut in ocul} Bovis recens exefto afpareate 
BRIGOOS's Ophthalm. c. 3. 

The Cryſtalline Humour being of a double Subſtance, 
outwardly like a Jelly, towards the Center as conſiſtent 
as hard Suet, upon occaſion whereof its Figure may be 
varied ; which Variation may be made by the Liga- 
mentum Ciliare; Dr. Grew doth, upon theſe accounts, 
not doubt to aſcribe to the Ligamentum Ciliare, a Pow- 
er of making the Cry/a//ine more convex, as well as 
of moving it to or from the Retina. See GrEew's 
Coſmolog. Sacr. J. 1. c. 4. Now it is certain by the 
Laws of Opticks, that ſomewhat of this is abſolutely 

| neceſſary 
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riation there be, as ſome affirm with great Probability) nor, laſtly, its admirable Dez tas: 
Approach to or from the Retina, by the help of the C:har Ligament dd, according 
as Objects are far off or near, becauſe theſe things are what are uſually taken notice 
of ; but that which I ſhall obſerve is, the prodigious Art and Finery of its conſti- 
tuent Parts, it being, according to ſome late nice Microſcopical Obſervations ee, com- 
poſed of divers thin Scales, and theſe made up of one ſingle minuteſt Thread or 
Fibre, wound round and round, fo as not to croſs one another in any one Place, and 
yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome in more different Centres; a Web not to be 
woven, an Optick Lens, not to be wrought by any Art leſs than infinite Wiſ— 


dom. 


neceſſary to diſtin Viſion, inaſmuch as the Rays pro- 
ceeding from nigh Objects do more diverge, and thoſe 
from diſtant Objects leſs : Which requires either that 
the Cryſtalline Humour ſhould be made more convex, 
or more flat; or elſe an Elongation, or ſhortning of 
the Eye, or of the Diſtance between the Cryſtalline 
Humour and the Retina. 

But altho* Dr. Briggs (ſo good a Judge) denies the 
unica Cryſtallina, contrary to the Opinion of molt 
former Anatomilts ; yet there is great reaſon to con- 
clude he was in a miſtake, in my opinion, from the 
Obſervations of the French Anatomiſts, of the Cry/tal- 
line of the Eye, of the Gemp or Chamois, who ſay, 
The Membrana Arachnoides was very thick, and hard, 
fo that it was eaſily ſeparated from the Cryſtallinus. p. 
145. 

The ſame Anatomiſts alſo favour the Surmiſe of Dr. 
Greto. This [Contraction of the Fibres of the Liga- 
mentim Ciliare on one fide, and Dilatation on the 
other] would make us think that theſe Fibres of the Li- 
gamentum Ciliare are capable of Contraction and volun- 
tary Dilatation, like that of the Fibres of the Muſcles; 
and that this Action may augment, or diminiſh the Con- 
&exity of the Cryſtallinus, according as the Need which 
the Diſtance of the Objetts may make it to have on the 
Eye, to ſee more clearly and diſtinftly. AnaT. De- 
ſcript. of a Bear, p 49. 

Since my penning the foregoing Notes, having, as 
critically as I could, diſſected many Eyes of Birds, 
Beaſts, and Fiſhes, I manifeſtly found the Menbrana 
Arachnoides, and will undertake to ſhew it any one 
with great Eaſe and Certainty. It is indeed ſo tranſ- 
parent, as not to be ſeen diſtinct from the Cry/7alline. 
But if the Cornea and Uvea be taken off before, or the 
witreous Humour behind it, and the Outſide of the Cry- 
ftal/ine be gently cut, the Arachnozdes may be ſeen to 
open, and the Cry/a/line will eaſily leap out, and part 
from the Ligamentum Ciliare; which otherwiſe it 
would not do: For it is by the Arachnordes braced to 
the Ligamentum Ciliare. This Membrane or Tunick, 
in the Ox, is lo ſubſtantial and ſtrong, tho' thin, that 
it yields to, or finks under the ſharpeſt Lancet, and re- 
quires (for ſo thin and weak a Membrane in appearance) 
a lirong Preſſure to pierce it. 

44 As Birds and Fiſhes are in divers things conform- 
able, ſo in ſome ſort they are in their Eye, to enable 
it to correſpond to all the Convergences, and Diver- 
gences of the Rays, which the Variation of each of 
the Mediums may produce. For this Service the Tu- 
nica Choraiades, in Fiſhes, hath a muſcular Subſtance at 
the bottom of it, lying round the Optick Nerve, at a 
{mall Diſtance from it; by which means I imagine they 
are able to contract, and dilate the Choroides, thereby to 
lengthen and ſhorten the Eye: For the helping in 
which Service, I imagine it is that the Choroides and 
Sclerotica are in a great meaſure parted, that the CHo- 
roides way have the greater Liberty of acting upon the 
Humours within. 

But in Birds, I have myſelf found, that although the 
Choroides be parted from the Sclerotica, yet the Cho- 
roides hath no Muſcle, but inſtead thereof, a curious 
pectinated Work, ſeated on the Optick Nerve, repre- 
ſented in Fig. II. In which c. 4. e. 6. d. repreſents the 
Choroides and Sclerotica; a. b. the Part of the Optick 
Nerve that is within the Eye, v. v. v. the vitreous Hu- 


mour ; a. J. g. b. the Pecten; . i. the Cryſtalline, For 
. 


Laſtly, 


the Reception of this Pecten, the Optic Nerve comes 
farther within the Eye, than in other Creatures. The 
Structure of this Peer is very like that of the Liga- 
mentum Ciliare; and in the Eye of a Magpye, and 
ſome others, I could perceive it to be muſculous to- 
wards the Bottom. This Peer is ſo firmly fixed un- 
to, or embodied in the vitreous Humour, that the vitre- 
ous Humour hangs firmly to it, and is not ſo eaſily part- 
ed from it. By which means all the Motions of the 
Pecten are exfily communicated to the vitreors Hrrmour, 
and indeed to all contained in the Choroides. And 
foraſmuch as the Cry/talline is connected to the vitre- 
ous Humour, therefore alſo the. Alterations in the 97 
treous Humour affect alſo the Cry/alline; and the Cry. 
ſtalline hereby brought nearer unto, or farther from 
the Retina, as Occaſion is. 

Beſides all which Obſervables in the Choroider, and 
inner Eye, I have alſo found this farther remarkable in 
the Sc/erotica, and outer Part of the Eye of Birds; viz. 
That the fore-part of the Sclerotica is horny and hard, 
the middle part thin and flexible, and Braces intervene 
between the fore and hind-part, running between the 
Choroides and Sc/erotica; by which means the Cornea, 
and back-part of the Eye are brought to the ſame Con- 
formity that the relt of the Eye hath. 

The great End and Deſign of this ſingular and cu- 
rious Apparatus in the Eyes, both of Birds and Fiſhes, 
I take to be, 1. Toenable thoſe Creatures to ſee at all 
Diſtances, far off or nigh ; which (eſpecially in the Wa- 
ters) requireth a different Conformation of the Eye. In 
Birds alſo, this is of great uſe, to enable them to ſee 
their Food, at their Bill's End, or to reach the utmoſt 
Diſtances their high Flights enable them to view ; as to 
ſee over great Tracts of Sea or Land, whither they have 
occaſion to fly ; or to ſee their Food or Prey, even 
{mall Fiſhes in the Waters, and Birds, Worms, Sc. on 
the Earth, when they fit upon Trees, high Rocks, or 
are hovering high in the Air. 2. To enable thoſe A- 
nimals to adapt their Eye to all the various Refractions 
of their Medium. Even the Air itſelf varies the Refra- 
ctions, according as it is rarer or denſer, more or leſs 
compreſſed ; as is manifeſt from the learned and inge- 
nious Mr. Lotot horp's Experiment in Philo. Tranſat. 
Ne 257. and ſome other Experiments fince of the be- 
fore-commended Mr. Hawksbee, both in natural, rari- 
fied, and compreſſed Air; in each of which, the Refra- 
tions conſtantly varied in exact Proportion to the Ra- 
rity or Denſity of the Air. Vide HawksBee's Exp. 
p. 175, Ce. 

Beſides this Conform'ty in general, between the 
Eyes of Birds and Fiſhes, Du Hamel tells us of a ſin- 
gular Conformity in the Cormorant's Eye, and that is, 
that the Cry/?a//ine is globous, as in Fiſhes, to enable 
it to ſee and purſue its Prey under Water: Which F. 
Faber, in Mr. Willoughby, faith, they do 2with wonder- 
ful Swiftneſs, and for a long time. W1LL. Ornithol. 


p. 329. da 
© The Cry/talline Humour, when dried, doth mani- 
feſtly enough appear to be made up of many very thin 
ſpherical Laminæ, or Scales lying one upon another. 
Mr. Lezwenhoeck reckons there may be two thouſand of 
them in one Cryſtalline, from the outermoſt to the 
Centre. Every one of theſe Scales, he faith, he had 
diſcovered to be made up of one ſingle Fibre, or fineſt 
Thread wound, in a moſt flupendous manner, this way, 
and that way, 10 as to run ſeveral Courſes, and meet in 
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Membrane, folded according to its 
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Laſtly, To conclude the Parts of this admirable Organ, I ſhall only make one 
Remark more, and that is about its Nerves. And here, among others, the admi- 
rable Make of the Optic Nerves might deſerve to be taken Notice of in the firſt 
Place, their Medullary Part ff terminating in the Brain itſelf, the Teguments pro- 
pagated from the Meninges, and terminating in the Coats of the Eye, and their 
commodious Inſertions into the Ball of the Eye, in ſome directly oppoſite to the 
Pupil of the Eye, in others obliquely towards one Side 68. But moſt of theſe 
Things have been treated of, and the Convenience hereof ſet forth, by others that 
have written of Go D's Works. I ſhall therefore take Notice only of one wiſe Provi- 
ſion the Creator hath made about the Motion of the Eye, by uniting it into one, the 
Third Pair of Nerves, called the Motory Nerve hh, each of which ſending its 
Branches into each Muſcle of each Eye, would cauſe a Diſtortion in the Eyes; 
but being united into one, near their Inſertion into the Brain, do thereby cauſe both 
Eyes to have the ſame Motion; ſo that when one Eye is moved this Way and that 
Way, to this and that Object, the other Eye is turned the ſame 1 alſo. 

Tuus from this tranſient and flight View (I may call it) of the Parts of the 
Eye, it appears what an admirable Artiſt was the Contriver thereof. And now in the 

Seventh and laſt Place, let us conſider what Proviſion this admirable Artiſt hath 
made for the Guard and Security of this ſo well form'd Organ ii. And here we 
ſhall find the Guards equivalent to the Uſe and Excellency of the Part. The whole 
Organ fortified and fenced with ſtrong, compact Bones, lodged in a ſtrong, well 
made Socket, and the Eye itſelf guarded with a nice made Cover kk. Its Hu- 


as many Centres, and yet not to interfere, or croſs one 
another, in any one Place. In Oxen, Sheep, Hogs, 
Dogs and Cats, the Thread ſpreads into three ſeveral 
Courſes, and makes as many Centres: In Whales five; 
but in Hares and Rabbits only two. In the whole Sur- 
face of an Ox's Cry/talline, he reckons there are more 


than twelve thouſand Fibres juxtapoſited. For the 


right and clear underſtanding of the manner of which 
admirable Piece of Mechaniſm, I ſhall refer to his Cuts 
and Deſcriptions in Philaſ. Tramſ. No 165, and 193. 
The Truth hereof I have heard ſome ingenious Men 
22 but it is what I myſelf have ſeen, and can 
2 to any body, with the help of a good Micro- 
ope. 

fr 8. Malpighi obſerved the Middle of the Optick 
Nerve of the Sword-Fiſh to be ug elſe but a large 

ength in many 


Doubles, almoſt like a Fan, and inveſted by the Dura 


Mater ; whereas in Land-Animals it is a Bundle of 
Fibres. Vide Phils. Trauſ. No 27. 

#8 Certiſſimum eft, quod in omnibus Oculis humanis 
(ques ſaltem mihi difſecare contigit) Nervus opticus Pu- 
pillæ à diametro opponitur, c. Br1668's Ophthal. 
Cap. 3. $15. Ita Willis de Anim. Brut. p. 1. 
e. 1. 

Nervi Optici in nobis, item in Cane, Fele (& in cæ- 
teris for ſan animalibus calidis) ad fundum Oculi delati 
Pupille regioni proſpiciunt, dum interim in aliis Qua- 
drupedibus, uti etiam in Piſcibus & Volucribus, obliguè 


Semper Tunicæ Sclerotidi inſeruntur. WIIIIs, ibid. 


Cap. 7.4. 11. | 
hh «© This Pair is united at its Riſe ; whence is com- 
% monly drawn a Reaſon why one Eye being moved 
„towards an Object, the other is directed alſo to the 
«© fame”. Gizsox's Anat. Book iii. Chap. 11. So 
BARTHOLINE Anat. Libellus 3. Cap. 2. 

ii Among all the other Security the Eye hath, we 
may reckon the Reparation of the Agzeous Humour; 
by which Means the Eye when wounded, and that in 
all Appearance very dangerouſly too, doth often reco- 
ver its Sight: Of which Bern. Verzaſcha gives divers 

xamples ancient and modern. One is from Galen, 
of a Boy ſo wounded, that the Cornea fell and became 
flaccid, but yet recovered his Sight. Other ſuch like 
Inſtances alſo he gives from Realdus Columbus, Rhodius, 
and Tulpius; and one that he cured himſelf, in theſe 
Words ; Ego in Nebiliffimi viri filiols fimilem caſum 
ebjervavi : hc dum levibus de caufis cum fratre alter- 
caret, ifle iracundid percitus cultellum Scriptorium ap- 


mours, 


prebendit, & ſororis oculo vulnus infligit, inde humor 
agueus effluxit. Vocatus preſentem Chirurgum fuſſi ſe- 
guens collyrium anodynum & exſficcans tepide ſepius ad- 
movere. Re ag. Plantag J iv. Roſar. Sanicul. Euphraſ. 
ana Trochiſc. alb. Rhaſ. cum Opio 3 ij. Tutiæ pp. j. 
Croci orient. 3 ſs. M. Hoc Collyrium inflammationen 
compeſcuit, vulnus ficcavit & ſanavit. Hine poſt ali- 
guet menſes Humor aqueus ſuccrevit. "Nam viſus, ſed 
debilior, cum ſummo parentum gaudio redivit. B. VEx- 
2 As cH& Obſerv. Medicz. Obſerv. 14. 

Another Cure of this Kind was experimented by 
Dr. Daniel Major, upon a Goole, Ann. 1670. the 
Aqueous Humour of both whoſe Eyes they let out, ſo 
that the Eyes fell, and the Gooſe became quite blind: 
But without the Uſe of any Medicine, in about two 
Days Time, Nature repaired the watery Humour again, 
the Eyes returned to their former Turgency, and the 
Gooſe was in a Week after produced Seeing before 
twenty-eight or thirty Spectators. EPHEu. Germ. T. i. 
Add. ad Ob/. 117. 

From the ſame Cauſe, I doubt not, it was that the 
Eye of a Gentleman's Daughter, and thoſe of a Cock, 
when wounded, ſo that the Cornea ſunk, were reſtored 
by a Li:huaniaz Chymiſt, that paſſed for a Conjurer, 
by the Uſe of a Liquor found in May, in the Veſicu- 
læ of E/m. Of which ſee Mr. Ray's Catal. Cantab. 
in U/myus, from Henr. ab Heers. 

ke Palpebræ, gue ſunt tegumenta Ocnlorum mollifſi- 
me tau, ne læderent aciem, aptiſſime fate, & 4d 
claudendas Pupillas, ne? quid incideret, & ad aperien- 
da,; idque providit, ut identidem fieri paſſet cum max i- 
ma celeritate. Muniteque ſunt 5 "gp tan guàm val- 
lo pilorum : quibus & apertis Oculis, fi quid incideret 
repelleretur, & ſomno conniventibus, cam Oculis ad cer- 
nendum non egeremus, ut gui, tanquam involuti, quit/- 
cerent. Latent praterea utiliter, & excelfis undigue 
partibus ſepiuntur. Primiim enim ſuperiora Supercili: 
obdutta ſuderem a capite, & fronte defluentem repellunt. 
Gene atinde ab inferiore parte tutantur ſubjectæ, levi- 
tergue eminentes. Cictr. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 57 

Tully, in the Perſon of a Stoick, having fo well ac- 
counted for the Uſe of the Eye-/ids, I ſhall for a fur- 
ther Manifeſtation of the Creator's Contrivance and 
Structure of them, take notice of two or three Things: 
1. They conſiſt of a thin and flexible, but ſtrong 
Skin, by which Means they the better wipe, clean, 
and guard the Cornea. 2. Their Edges are fortified with 
aſoft Cartilage, by which Means they are not only en. 


abled the better to do their Office, but alſo to cloſe — 
| | : 


. * * « *% 
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** 


from his Works of CREATION. 


mours, and its inward Tunicks, are indeed tender, proportionate to their tender, 
curious Uſes ; but the Coats without, are context and callous, firm and ſtrong. 
And in ſome Animals, particularly Birds ul, ſome Part of thoſe Tunicles have the 
Nature and Hardneſs of Bone or Horn. 

Bo r for Creatures, whoſe Eyes, like the reſt of their Body, are tender, and 
without the Guard of Bones; there Nature hath provided for this neceſſary and 
tender Senſe, a wonderful kind of Guard, by endowing the Creature with a Fa- 
culty of withdrawing its Eyes into its Head mm, and lodging them in the fame 
Safety with the Body. | 

Tubus have I ſurvey'd this firſt Senſe of Animals, I may fay in a curſory, 
not accurate, ſtrict Manner, conſidering the prodigious 1 thereof; 
but ſo, as abundantly to demonſtrate it to be the Contrivance, the Work of no 
leſs a Being than the infinite, wiſe, potent, and indulgent Creator ann. For none 
leſs could compoſe fo admi:able an Organ, fo adapt all its Parts, ſo adjuſt it to all 
Occaſions, ſo nicely provide for every Uſe, and for every Emergency: In a word, 
none leſs than Gop could, I fay, thus contrive, order, and provide an Organ, as 
magnificent and curious as the Senſe is uſeful z a Senſe, without which, as all the 
Animal World would be in perpetual Darkneſs, ſo it would labour under perpetual 
Inconveniences, be expoſed to perpetual Harms, and ſuffer perpetual Wants and 
Diſtreſſes. But now by this admirable Senſe, the great Go p, who hath placed us 
in this World, hath as well provided for our comfortable Reſidence in it; enabled 
us to ſee and chuſe wholſome, yea, delicate Food; to provide ourſelves uſeful, 
yea, gaudy Cloathing, and commodious Places of Habitation and Retreat. We 
can now diſpatch our Affairs with Alacrity and Pleaſure, go here and there as our 
Occaſion calls us. We can, if Need be, ranſack the whole Globe, penetrate into 
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ſhut the better. 3. Out of theſe Cartilages grow a Pal- 
liſade of ſtiff Hairs, of great Uſe to warn the Eye of 
the Invaſion of Dangers, to keep off Motes, and to 
Mut out too exceſſive Light, Sc. and at the ſame time 
to admit of (through their Intervals) a ſufficient Paſ- 
ſage ſor Objects to approach the Eye. And it is re- 
markable, That theſe Hairs grow but to a certain 
commodious Length, and need no Cutting, as many 
other Hairs of the Body do: Alſo, That their Points 
ſtand out of the Way, and in the upper-lid bend up- 
wards, as they do downwards in the lower-lid, where- 
by they are well adapted to their Uſe. From which 
Jait Obſervables, we may learn how critical and nice 
the great Author of Nature hath been, in even the 
leaſt and molt trivial Conveniences belonging to Ani- 
mal Bodies; for which Reaſon I have added it to 
Tully's Remarks. And more might have been added too, 
as particularly concerning the curions Structure and 
Lodgment of the Right Muſcle, which opens the Eye- 
lids ; and the Orbicularis, or Circular one, that ſhuts 
them; the nice Apparatus of Glands that keep the Eye 
moiſt, and ſerve for Tears ; together with the Reaſon 
why Man alone, who is a Social Animal, doth exhi- 
bit his Social Affections by ſuch outward Tokens as 
Tears; the Nerves allo, and other Organs, acting in 
this Miniſtry. I might alſo ſpeak of the Paſſages for 
diſcharging the ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Eyes 
through the Noſtrils, and much more of the like Kind. 
But it would take up too much Room in theſe Notes ; 
and therefore it ſhall ſuffice to give only ſuch Hints as 
may create a Suſpicion of a noble Oeconomy and 
Contrivance in this (I had almoſt ſaid) leaſt conſiderable 
Part of the Eye. But for Particulars I ſhall refer to 
the Anatomiſts; and for ſome of theſe Things parti- 
cularly to Dr. WiLL1s's Cereb. Anat. and de Anim. 
Brut. and Mr. Cowyts's elegant Cuts in the 11th 
Tab. of his Anatomy. 

To the Eye-lids we may add another Guard afforded 
the Eyes of molt Quadrupeds, Birds, and Fiſhes, by 
the Niaitating-Membrane, which Dr. Willis gives this 
Account of, Plarimis [ Animalibus] guibus Muſcnlus 
ſuſpenſorius adeſt (which Limitation he needed not to 
have added) am alter Membranoſus conſeditur, qui 


the 


juxta interiorem Oculi canthum fitus, quando elevatur, 
Oculi globum fere totum obtegit. Hujus uſus eſſe videtur 
ut cum Beſtiæ inter gramina, Wc. capita | propter 
vitum capeſſendum demergunt, hic Muſculus Ocali Pu- 
pillam, ne a ſtipularum incurſu feriatur, oculit munit- 
gue. De Anim. Brut. p 1. c. 15. 

This Membrane Man hath not, he having little Oc- 
caſion to thruſt his Head into ſuch Places of Annoyance, 
as Beaſts, and other Animals; or if he hath, he can 
defend his Eyes with his Hands. But Birds (who fre- 
quent Trees and Buſhes) and Quadrupeds (Hedges and 
long Graſs) and who have no Part ready, like the Hand, 
to fence off Annoyances ; theſe, I ſay, have this 
incomparable Proviſion made for the Safety of their 
Eyes. And for Fiſhes, as they are deſtitute of Eye- 
lids, becauſe in the Waters there is no Occaſion for a 
Defenſative againſt Duſt and Motes, offenſive to the 
Eyes of Land-Animals, nor to moiſten and wipe the 
Eyes, as the Eye lids do; ſo the Ni#itating-Membr ane 
is an abundant Proviſion for all their Occaſions, without 
the Addition of the Eye-lids. 

And now, if we reflect, are theſe the Works of any 
thing but a wiſe and indulgent Agent? 

1! Although the Hardneſs and Firmneſs of the Ad- 
nat a, or Sclerotica in Birds, is a good Guard to their 
Eyes, yet I do not think it is made thus ſo much for 
a Defence, as to miniſter to the lengthning and ſhort- 
ning the Eye, mentioned before in Note <<. 

mm Cochles oculorum vicem Cornicula bina prætentu 
implent. PLin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 11. c. 37. See more of 
the Eyes of Snails before in Note ©; and in Note | I ſaid 
that I ſuſpected Moles alſo might thruſt out, or with- 
draw their Eyes more or leſs within the Hair or 
Skin, 

on The diligent Sturmius was fully perſuaded there 
could not be any ſpeculative Atheiſm in any one that 
ſhould well ſurvey the Eye. Nobis, faith he, fuit per- 
ſuaſiſi mum, Atheiſmum, quem vocant ſpeculativum, h. e. 
obfirmatam de Deitate in Univerſo nullk perſuafionem, 
habere locum aut inveniri non poſſe in eo homine, qui vel 
unius corporis organici, & ſpeciatim Oculi fabricam at- 
tento animo aſpexerit. STURM. Exerc, Acad. 9. de 
Viſ. Organ. & Rat. in Epilogo. 

The 
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the Bowels of the Earth, deſcend to the Botom of the Deep, travel to the fartheſt 
Regions of this World, to acquire Wealth, to increaſe our Knowledge, or even 
only to pleaſe our Eye and Fancy. We can now look about us, diſcern and ſhun 
the Precipices and Dangers which every where encloſe us, and would deſtroy us. 
And thoſe glorious Objects which fill the Heavens and the Earth, thoſe admirable 
Works of Gop which every where ſurround us, and which would be as nothin 
to us, without being ſeen, do by Means of this noble Senſe preſent their Glories 
to us oo, and fill us with Admiration and Pleaſure. But I need not expatiate in 
the Uſefulneſs and Praiſes of this Senſe, which we receive the Benefit of every Mo- 
ment, and the Want, or any Detect of which, we lament among our greateſt 
Misfortunes. 

LEAvING then this Senſe, I ſhall proceed to the other four, but more briefly 
treat of them, by reaſon we have ſo ample a Sample of the Divine Art in the laſt, 
and may preſume that the ſame 1s exerted in all as well as one. For a Demonſtra- 
tion of which, let us in the next Place carry our Scrutiny to the Senſe of 


Hearing. 


oo The glorious Landskips, and other Objects that 
preſent themſelves to the Eye, are manifeſtly painted 
on the Retina, and that not erect, but inverted as the 
Laws of Opticks require; and is manifelt to the Eye 
from Monheur Cartes's Experiment, of laying bare 
the vitreous Humour on the Back-part of the Eye, and 
clapping over ita Bit of white Paper, or the Skin of an 
Egg ; and then placing the Fore-part of the Eye to 
the Hole of the Window of a darkned Room. By 
which Means we have a pretty Landskip of the Ob- 
jets abroad invertedly painted on the Paper, on the 
back of the Eye. But now the Queſtion is, How in 
this Caſe the Eye comes to ſee the Objects erect? Mon- 
fieur Cartes's Anſwer is, Notitia illius ex nulla imagine 
pendet, nec ex ulld act ione ab oljectis veniente, ſed ex 
ſolo ſitu exiguarum partium cerebri, à quibus Neri ex- 
pullulant. E. g. cogitandum in Oculo——fitumca- 
pillamenti nervi optici—reſpondere & alium quendam 
partis cerebri gui facit ut Anima ſingula loca cog- 
noſcat, que jacent in rect, aut quaſi rea lined ; ut 
ita mirari non debeamus corpora in naturali ſitu viaeri, 

uamvis imago in oculo delineata contrarium habeat. 
Dioptr. c. 6. But our moſt ingenious Mr. Molyneux 
anſwereth thus; * The Eye is only the Organ or In- 


„ ſtrument, it is the Soul that ſees by Means of the 
Eye. To enquire then how the Soul perceives the 
«© Object erect, by an inverted Image, is to enquire 
into the Soul's Faculties But erect and inverted 
are only Terms of Relation to up and down; or 
„ farther from, or nigher to the Centre of the Earth, 
in Parts of the ſame Thing. But the Eye, or 
viſive Faculty takes no Notice of the internal Poſture 
of its own Parts, but uſeth them as an Inſtrument 
only, contrived by Nature for the Exerciſe of ſuch 
* Faculty. Let us imagine, that the Eye (on its 
lower Part) receives an Impulſe [by a Ray from the 
upper Part of the Object] muſt not the viſive Facul- 
ty be neceſſarily directed hereby to conſider this 
Stroke, as coming from the Top rather than the 
*« Bottom [of the Object] and conſequently be direct- 
ed to conclude it the Repreſentation of the Top? 
«6 Hereof we may be ſatisfied, by ſuppoſing a Man 
4 ſtanding on his Head. For here, tho' the upper 
«« Parts of Objects are painted on the upper Parts of 
the Eye, yet the Objects are judged to be erect. 
« What is ſaid of Erect and Reverſe, may be under- 
** ſtood of Siniſter and Dexter”. MoLy xtv x*'sDioptr. 
Nov. Part I. Prop. 28. 


CHAP. 


III. 


Of the Senſe of HEARING. 


ONCERNING the Senſe of Hearing, I ſhall take Notice of two Things, 

the Organ, the Ear, and its Object, Sond. 
I. Fo x the Organ, the Ear; I ſhall paſs by its convenient Number of being 
double, which (as in the laſt Senſe) ſerves for the commodious Hearing every Way 
round us; as alſo a wiſe Proviſion for the utter Loſs or Injury a of one of the 


Ears. 
and Parts. 


2 I preſume it will not be ungrateful to take notice 
here of the admirable, as well as uſeful Sagacity of 
ſome deaf Perſons that have learn'd to ſupply their 
want of Hearing by underſtanding what is ſaid by 
the Motion of the Lips. My very ingenious Friend 
Mr. Waller, R. S. Secr. gives this Account: There 
4% live now, and have from their Birth, in our Town, 
« a Man and his Siſter, each about fifty Years old, 
„ neither of which have the leaſt Senſe of Hearing, 
„yet both of theſe know, by the Motion of the 
„Lips only, Whatever is ſaid to them, and will an- 

2 | 


But I ſhall a little infiſt upon its Situation, and its admirable Fabrick 


+7 


«« {wer pertinently to the Queſtion propoſed to them. 
The Mother told me they could hear very 
« well, and ſpeak when they were Children, but both 
& loft that Senſe afterwards, which makes them retain 
«« their Speech; though that, to Perſons not uſed to 
« them, is a little uncouth and odd, but intelligible e- 
«© nough.” Philo/oph. Tranſat. Ne 312. 

Such another Inſtance is that of Mr. Goddy, Mini- 
ſter of St. Gervais in Geneva, his Daughter. She 
is now about ſixteen Years old: Her Nurſe had an 
« extraordinary Thickneſs of Hearing; at a Year old, 


« the 
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1. Ir is ſituated in the moſt convenient Part of the Body (like as I faid the Drau. 


Eye is) in a Part near the common Senſory in the Brain, to give the more ſpeedy 
Information; in a Part where it can be beſt guarded, and where it is moſt free from 
Annoyances and Harms itſelf, and where it gives the leaſt Annoyance and Hin- 
drance to the Exerciſes of any other Part; in a Part appropriated to the peculiar 
Uſe of the principal Senſes, in the moſt lofty, eminent Part of the Body, where 
it can perceive the moſt Objects, and receive the greateſt Information : And laſtly, 
in a Part in the Neighbourhood of its Siſter-Senſe the Eye, with whom it hath 
peculiar and admirable Communication by its Nerves, as I intend to ſhew in its 

roper Place. In reſpect then of its Situation and Place in the Body, this Senſe is 
well deſigned and contrived, and may fo far be accounted the Work of ſome ad- 
mirable Artiſt. But, 

2. Ir we ſurvey its Fabrick and Parts, it will appear to be an admirable Piece of 
the Divine Wiſdom, Art, and Power. For the Manifeſtation of which, let us di- 
ſtin&ly ſurvey the outward and the inward Part of its curious Organ. 

1. For the outward Ear : If we obſerve its Structure in all kinds of Animals, 
it muſt needs be acknowledged to be admirably artificial, it being fo nicely prepa- 
red, and adjuſted to the peculiar Occaſions of each reſpective Animal. In Man b, 
it is of a Form proper for the erect Poſture of his Body. In Birds, of a Form pro- 
per for Flight ; not protuberant, becauſe that would obſtruct their Progreſs, but cloſe 
and covered, to afford the cafier Paſſage through the Air. In Quadrupeds, its Form 
is agreeable to the Poſture, and flower Motion of their Bodies ; and in theſe too, 
various, according to their various Occaſions. In ſome large, erect, and open, to 
hear the leaſt Approaches of Dangers ©; in others covered, to keep out noxious 
Bodies. In the Subterraneous Quadrupeds, who are forced to mine and dig for their 
Food and Habitation, as a protuberant Ear, like that of other Quadrupeds, would 
obſtruct their Labours, and be apt to be torn and injured ; ſo they have the contra- 
ry d, their Ears ſhort, lodged deep and backward in their Head, and paſſing to the 


« the Child ſpake all thoſe little Words that Children 
« begin to ſpeak at that Age, At two Years old, 
they perceived ſhe had loſt her Hearing, and was ſo 
« deaf, that ever ſince, though ſhe hears great Noiſes, 
« yet ſhe hears nothing that one can ſpeak to her. — 
« But by obſerving the Motions of the Mouth and 
Lips of others, ſhe hath acquired ſo many Words, 
« that out of theſe ſhe hath formed a ſort of Jargon, 
« jn which ſhe can hold converſation whole Days with 
* thoſe that can ſpeak her own Language. I could un- 
«« derftand ſome of her Words, but could not compre- 
« hend a Period, for it ſeemed to be but a confuſed 
« Noiſe. She knows nothing that is ſaid to her, un- 
«« leſs ſhe ſeeth the Motion of their Mouths that ſpeak 
*© to her; ſo that in the Night, when it is neceſſary 
to ſpeak to her, they mult light a Candle. Only one 
„„ thing appeared the ſtrangeſt Part of the whole Nar- 
« ration : She hath a Siſter, with whom ſhe hath pra- 
«« ctiſed her Language more than with any other: And 
« in the Night, by laying her Hand on her Siſter's 
«« Mouth, ſhe can perceive by that what ſhe ſaith, and 
« ſo can diſcourfe with her in the Night.” Biſhop 
BuRNET's Let. 4. p. 248. ; | 

b I cannot but admire that our molt eminent modern 
Anatomiſts ſhould not agree whether there be any Mu- 
fcles in the outward Ear of Man or not. Dr. Keil faith 
thereare two; Dr. Drake the ſame Number; and Dr. 
Gibſon makes them to be four. So alſo doth Monſieur 
Dionis, and ſo did the ancient Anatomiſts. But Dr. 
Schelhammer expreſsly denies there are any, and ſaith, 
Seduxit autem religuos Brutorum Anatome, in quorum ple- 
rifque tales Muſculi plures inveniuntar ; putarunt au- 
tem fortaſſis ignominioſum Homini, fi non & his inſtru- 
aus et, & minus inde perfectum animal fore. ScutL. 
de Auditu, p. 1. c. 1. $.7. But FYalſalva, who wrote 
very lately, and is very accurate in his Survey of the 
Ear, faith, Mruſculi auriculæ poſteriores quandogue qua- 
tuor, quandoque duo ; fed ut plurimiim tres adnotantur ; 
& quando ſolim duo ſe manifeftant, tunc unus ex illis 
duplicato tendine verius Concham deferri ſalet. Horum 


res in numero varietatem non ſolùm in diverſis, 
9. II. | 


_ trahent Muſcles. 


and Stal 


under 


verum etiam in eodem ſubjecto quandogue vidi. 
Ex quibus differentiis ſuborte ſunt Auctorum diſcrepan- 
tie in horum Muſculorum numero, & poſitu : 
guod nou eveniſſet, fi pluries in diverſis corporibus iidem 
Maſculi quefiti effent. AxT. Mar. VALSALVA de 
Aur. Human. c. 1.4.6. But Dr. Drake thinks ſome 
of Valſalva's Muſcles the Product of Fancy. Mr. Cor - 
per makes them to be three, one Atto//ent, and two R-- 
See Anat. Tab. 12. 

© Inter cætera [animalia aurita] maxim? admiratilis 
et auris leporinæ fabrica, quod cum timidiſſi mum ani- 
mal ſit, & prorſus inerme, natura id tum auditu acuti / 


ino, tanquam oftium exploratore ad perſentienda pericula, 


tum pedibus ceu armis ad currendum aptis munifſe vide- 


Book IV. 
SV, 


tur. A.KircueR®s Phonurg. l. 1. F. 7. Tech- 


naſ. 2. 

Moles have no protuberant Ear, but only a round 
Hole between the Neck and Shoulder; which Situa- 
tion of it, together with the thick, ſhort Fur that co- 
vers it, is a ſuficient Defenſative "againſt external An- 
noyances. The Meatus Auditorius is long, round, and 
cartilaginous, reaching to the under Part of the Skull. 
Round the Inſide runs a little Ridge, reſembling two 
Threads of a Screw ; at the bottom whereof is a pret- 
ty Inlet leading to the Drum, made on one fide, with 
the aforeſaid cochleous Ridge, and on the other, with 
a ſmall Cartilage. I obſerved there was Cerumen in the 
Meatus. 

As to the iner Ear, it is ſomewhat ſingular, and 
different from that of the other Quadrupeds, and much 
more from Birds; altho' I have met with ſome Authors 
that make it agreeing with that of Birds. There are 
three ſmall Bones only (all hollow) by which the Drum 
(to uſe the old Appellation) or the Membrana Tympani 
(as others call it) acteth upon the Auditory Nerve. The 
firſt is the Malleus, which hath two Proceſſes nearly of 
equal length; the longer of which is braced to the Men- 
brana Tympani, the ſhorter to the ſide of the Drum or 
Os Petroſum, the back Part of it reſembles the Head 
of a ſmall Muſbroam, ſuch as are pickled. 
On the Back of the Malleus lies the next ſmall Bone, 
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Dex os under Part thereof. and all ſufficiently tenced and 


guarded. - And as for Inſects, 
Reptiles, and the Inhabitants of the Waters, if they enjoy this Senſe (as there is 
great reaſon to think they do) it may probably be lodged commodiouſly under the 
ſame Security and Guard, as the Smelling, or ſome other Senſe is. 

AN D moreover, as the Form of this Organ is various in various Animals, ſo in 
each of them its Structure is very curious and obſervable, being in all admirably con- 
trived to collect the wandering, circumambient Impreſſions and Undulations of 
Sound, and to convey them to the Senſory within. If I ſhould run over the ſeve- 
ral Genera of Animals, we might find a notable Proſpect of the Handy-work of 
Gope, even in this ſo inconſiderable a Part of Animals. But I ſhall only ca 
my Survey to that of Man. And here, the firſt Thing that offereth itſelf to our 
View, is the Helix, with its tortuous Cavities, made to ſtop, and collect the ſono- 
rous Undulations, to give them a gentle Circulation and Refraction, and fo conve 
them to the Concha, or larger or more capacious round Cell at the Entrance of the 
Ear. And to bridle the Evagation of the Sound, when arrived ſo far, but withal 
not to make a confuſion thereof, by any diſagreeable Repercuſſions, we may take 
notice of a very curious Proviſion in thoſe little Protuberances, called the Tragus, 
and Antitragus of the outward Ear, of a commodious Form and Texture f, and 
conveniently lodged for this Uſe. The great Convenience and Benefit of this Form 
and Contrivance of the outward Ear, is ſufficiently manifeſt by the want thereof, 
which cauſeth a Confuſion in the Hearing, with a certain Murmur, or Swoong, like 
the Fall of Waters 8. 

ANOTHER wiſe Proviſion of the Creator, is in the Subſtance of the outward 
Ear, which is cartilaginous, the fitteſt for this Place. For (as an ingenious Anato- 
miſt k obſerves) © It it had been Bone, it would have been troubleſome, and might, 
by many Accidents, have been broken off: If Fleſh, it would have been ſubject 
c to Contuſion.“ But indeed, a worſe Conſequence than this would have enſued 
ſuch a Softneſs as that of Fleſh, and that is, it would neither have remained ex- 
panded, neither would it fo kindly receive and circulate the Sounds, but abſorb, re- 
tard, or blunt their Progreſs into the inward Organ. But being hard, and curiouſly 
{mooth and tortuous, Sounds find an eaſy Paſſage, with a regular Volutation and 
Refraction: As in a well-built Arch, Grotto, or muſical Inſtrument, which mag- 


nity 


3 


which may be called the Iacus, long, and without any vations with Book vii. Chap. 2. Note d, we may judge 
Proceſs, having ſomewhat the Form of the ſhort how the Senſe of Hearing is performed. 

Scoop wherewith Water-men throw the Water out of e % Among many Varieties, both in the inner and 
their Wherries. To the End of this the third and © outer Ear, thoſe which appear in the Paſſage into 
laſt Bone is tacked by a very tender Brace. This lit- * the Rock- bone, are remarkable. For in an Oi, that 
tle Bone bears the Office of the Stapes, but is only © perches on a Tree or Beam, and hearkens after the 
forked without any Baſe. One of theſe Forks is at “ Prey beneath her, it is produced farther out above 
one Feneſtra or Feramen, the other at another; in than it is below, for the better reception of the leaſt 
which Feneſtræ I apprehend the Forks are tacked to the Sound. But in a Fox, that ſcouteth underneath the 
Auditory Nerve. Theſe Feneſtræ (equivalent to the © Prey at Rooſt, it is for the ſame Reaſon produced 


Feneſira Ovalis, and Rotunda in others) are the Inlets 
into the Cochlea and Canales Semicirculares in which the 
Auditory Nerve lieth. The Semicircular Cauales lie at a 
diſtance from the Drum, and are not lodged (as in other 
Animals) in a ſtrong, thick Body of Bone, but are 
thruſt out, within the Skull, making an Antrum, with 
an handſome Arch leading into it, into which a Part of 
the Brain enters. | | 
One Leg of the Malleus being faſtened to the Mem- 
braua Tympani, and the Incas to the back of the Mal- 
leus, and the top of that to the top of the Stapes, and 
the Forks or COS of the Stapes to the Auditory 
Nerve, I obſerved that whenever I moved the Mem- 
brane, all the little Bones were at the ſame time moved, 
andconſequently, the Audi tory Nervethereby affected alſo. 
I hope the Reader will excuſe me for being ſo par- 
ticular in this Organ only of the Mole, a deſpiſed Crea- 
ture, but as notable an Example of Gop's Work, as 
its Life is different from that of other Quadrupeds ; for 
which Reaſon it partly is that I have enlarged on this 
Part differing from that of others, and which no bod 
that I know of, hath taken much notice of, and whic 
is not diſcoverable without great Patience and Appli- 


cation; and partly becauſe by comparing theſe Obſer- 


« farther out below. In a Pole-Cat, which hearkens . 


«« ſtrait forward, it is produced behind, for the taking 
& of a forward Sound. Whereas in a Hare, which 


« is very quick of hearing, and thinks of nothing but 


being purſued, it is ſupplied with a bony Tube, which 
« ag a natural Otocouſtick, is ſo directed backward, as 
« to receive the ſmalleſt and moſt diſtant Sound that 
« comes behind her.” GREW's Co/moleg. Sacr. Jil. 1. 


c. 5. F. 6. 
? The Texture of the Tragus and Antitragus, is 


ſofter than that of the Helix, which ſerveth gently to 
blunt, but forcibly to repel the Sound in the Con- 
cha. 

s Dr. Gizsox's Anatomy, Chap. 22. Book iii. 

« Thoſe whoſe Ears are cut off, have but a conſu- 
<« ſed way of Hearing, and are obliged either to form 
«« a Cavity round the Ear with their own Hands, or 
«« elſe to make uſe of a Horn, and apply the End of 
« it to the inner Cavity of the Ear, in order to receive 
« the agitated Air. Tis likewiſe obſerved, that thoſe 
9 a Ears jut out, hear better than flat-eared Per- 
% ſons.” Monfeur Dionls's Anat. Demonſt. 8. 


b G1B$0N ibid. ; Ir 
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nify and meliorate Sounds; and ſome of which convey even a Whiſper to a large 


Diſtance i: But from the outward, let us carry our Survey, 


2. To the inward Part of this admirable Organ. 


And here we find the moſt 


curious and artful Proviſion for every Emergency and Occaſion. The Auditory 
Paſſage, in the firſt Place, curiouſly tunnelled, and artfully turned, to give Sounds 
an eaſy Paſſage, as well as a gentle Circulation and Refraction; but withal, ſo as 
to prevent their too furious ruſhing in, and aſſaulting the more tender Parts with- 


in. 


AN p foraſmuch as it is neceſſary that this Paſſage ſhould be always open, to be 
upon the watch *; therefore to prevent the Invaſion of noxious Inſects, or other A- 
nimals (who are apt to make their retreat in every little Hole Nature hath ſecu- 
red this Paſſage l, with a bitter nauſeous Excrement m aftorded from the Glands * 


appointed for that Purpole. 


FROM hence let us approach the moſt inward Parts, in which we ſhall ſee 
Strokes of the moſt exquiſite Art. To paſs over the znnate Air, that moſt Au- 
thors talk of o (becauſe there is no ſuch) the Paſſage to the Palate “, and their Uſes, 
with divers other curious Things that might be named ; let us ſtop a little at the 


i Tt would nauſeate the Reader to reckon up the 
Places framed for the conveyance of Whiſpers, ſuch as 
the Priſon of Dionyſius at Lr which is ſaid to 
increaſe a Whiſper to a Noiſe; the clapping one's 
Hands to the Sound of a Cannon, Sc. Nor the 4- 

u duct of Claudius, which carry a Voice ſixteen 
Miles, and many others both Ancient and Modern. If 
the Reader hath a mind to be entertained in this way, 
he may find enough in K7rcher's Phonurgia. But it 
may not be irkſome to mention one or two of our own 
in Eng/and. Among which, one of the moſt famed is 
the Whiſpering- Place in Glouceſter-Cathedral, which 
is no other than a Gallery above the Eaſt-End of the 
Choir, leading from one ſide thereof to the other. It 
conſiſteth (if I miſtake not) of five Angles and ſix Sides, 
the middlemoſt of which is a naked uncovered Win- 
dow, looking into a Chapel behind it. I gueſs the 
two Whiſperers ſtand at about twenty-five Yards di- 
tance ſrom one another. But the Dome of St. Paul's 
London, is a more conſiderable Whiſpering Place,where 
the ticking of a Watch (when no Noiſe is in the Streets) 
may be heard from fide to fide; yea, a Whiiper may 
be ſent all round the Dome. And not only in the Gal- 
lery below, but above upon the Scaffold, I tried, and 
found that a Whiſper would be carried over one's Head 
round the top of the Arch, notwithſtanding there is a 
large Opening in the middle of it, into the upper Part 
of the Dome. | | 

* Auditus autem ſemper pet : ejus enim ſenſu etiam 
dormientes egemus: A quo cum ſonus eft acceptus, etiam 
3 ſomno excitamur. Flexuoſum iter habet, ne quid in- 
trare poſſit, fi ſimplex & direfum pateret ; proviſum 
etiam, ut fiqua minima beſtiola conaretur irrumpere, in 
fardibus aurium, tanguam in viſco, inbæreſceret. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 57. 

It deſerves a particular Remark here, that in Infants 
in the Womb, and newly born, the Meatus Auditorins 
is ſhut up very cloſely, partly by the Conſtriction of the 
Paſſage, and partly by a glutinous Subſtance, whereby 
the Tympanum is guarded againſt the Water in the Se- 
eundine, and againſt the Injuries of the Air as ſoon as 
the Infant is born. 

It is remarkable, that in moſt, if not all Animals, 
whoſe Ears are tunnelled, or where the Meatus Audi- 
torius is lon * to afford Harbour to Ear-wigs, 
or other Inſects; that, I ſay, in the Ears of ſuch, Ear- 
wax is conſtantly to be found. But in Birds, whoſe 
Ears are covered with Feathers, and where the Tympa- 
num lies but a little way within the Skull, no Ear-wax 
is found, becauſe none is neceſſary to the Ears ſo well 
guarded, and ſo little tunnelled. 

„ The Ear-wax was thought, by the old Anato- 
miſts, to be an Excrement of the Brain: Humor bilio- 
ſus à cerebro expurgatus, the Barthalines ſay of it, J. 3. 
c. 9. But as Schelbammer well obſerves, Nil alſurdius, 
guam cerebri encrementum hu ſtatuere. Nam & ratio 


-. 


Part 


nulla ſuadet, ut in cerebro fieri excrementum tale creda- 
mus: I TIEQUE viæ patent per quas ab eo ſecluſum in 
meatum auditorium paſſit inde penetrare. As to its Taſte, 
Caſſerius gives Inſtances of its being ſweet in ſome 
Creatures. But Schelhammer ſays, Ego verd ſemper, 
cum amaritie aliquid dulcedinis in ills deprebendi. Vide 
SCHEL. de Audit. p. 1. c. 2. $. 10. But I could never 
diſtinguiſh any Sweetneſs in it, but think it inſipid 
mixed with a Bitterneſs, 

a Cerumina amara Arteriolis exudantia. WII IIS 
de Anim. Brut. par. 1. c. 14. In the tin are 
little Glands, which furniſh a yellow and bitter Humour. 


Monſieur Dionis's Dem. 18. An handſome Cut of 


thoſe G/andule Ceruminoſæ is in Dr. Drake, from Val- 


Salva. 


' Pliny attributes a great Virtue to the Ear-wax ; Mor- 
ſus hominis inter aſperrimos numeratur : medentur ſor- 
des ex auribus : ac ne quis miretur, etiam Scorpionum 
ifibus Serpentiumgae ſtatim impoſite. PLIx. Nat. Hilt. 
J. 28. c. 4. And that it hath an healing Quality, and 
may be accounted a good Balſam, I myſelf have expe- 
rienced. . an, 

That there is ſuch a thing as the innate Air (talk- 
ed of much by moſt Authors on this Subject) Schel- 
hammer very juſtly, I think, denies; by reaſon there 
is a Paſſage into the inner Ear, from the Throat, thro” 
which the innate Air may paſs out, and the ontward 
Air enter in. Vide PAR. Alt. p. 2. c. 1. f. 10. When 
by ſtopping our Breath, and ſtraining, we force the ex- 
ternal Air into the Ear, it may be heard ruſhing in ; 
and if much be forced in, it may be felt alſo to beat a- 
gainſt the Tympanum. When the Paſſage to the Throat 
is by any means ſtopped, as by a Cold in the Head, Q. 
the Hearing thereby becomes dull and blunt ; by reaſon 
the Communication between the outward and inward 
Air is obſtructed: But when by ſtrong ſwallowing, or 
ſuch like Motion of the Throat, the Paſſage is open- 
ed, we perceive it by a ſudden Smack or Crack, and 
we immediately hear very clearly ; the Load. of fecu- 
* Air being at that time diſcharged from the inner 

ar. | 

It is a wiſe Proviſion, that the Paſſage for the Air 
into the Ear, is from the Throat; Ut zen flatim quivis 
aer externus irrumpere queat (as Schelhammer ſaith, Par. 
ult. c. 4. §. 8.) Jed nonnihil immutatus, ac temperatus, 
calore ex medio ventre exſpirante ; imo fortaſſis non fa- 
cile alius, niſi ex pulmonibus. | 

? Valſalva hath given us a more accurate Deſcrip- 
tion of the Tuba Euſtachiana, or Paſſage to the Palate, 
than any other Author; to whom LI therefore refer, 
De Aur. Human. Chap. 2. F. 16, Ge. 

The chief Uſe hereof, he thinks, is to give way to 
the inner Air, upon every Motion of the Membra- 
24 Tympani, the Malleus, Incus, and Stapes. This 
Paſſage, if it be ſhut up, Deafneſs enſues : Of which 
he gives two Inſtances ; One a Gentleman, who lolt his 

Hearing 


Dernamn. 
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Dran. Part containing the reſt, namely, the Bone *, The particular Texture and Hard- 
Book IV. neſs of which, above other Bones of the Body, is very remarkable; whereby it 
— it ſerves not only as a ſubſtantial Guard to the Senſory, but alſo to oppoſe the Im- 
pulſes of the ætherial Matter, that there may be no Loſs nor Confuſion in the 
Sound; but that it may be conveyed regularly, and entirely to the Auditory 
Nerves. 1 6. WF. | | 

TE next Part I-ſhall take notice of, may be that fine Membrane called the 
Tympanum, or Membrana Tympani r, with its inner Membrane; together with the 
four little appendent Bones t, and the three inner Muſcles to move them, and adjuſt 
the whole Compages to the ſeveral Purpoſes of Hearing, to hear all manner of Sounds, 


loud or languid, harſh or grateful u. 
| FROM 


Hearing by a Polypus in the Noſe reaching to the U- or work them, in extending, or relaxing the Drum; 
2d; the other a Yeoman, labouring with an Ulcer but in Fels the Caſe is very different: His unum O/- 
above the left Side of the Upnla ; which when he ſtop- Aculum ſelum largita eft Natura, quod mobilis, que in 
ed with a Tent dipped in Medicine, he loſt his Hear- Tympanum videtur terminari. Id. ib. $. 8. Columellam 
— in the left Ear, and recovered it as ſoon as the Tent forte appellaveris : teres enim eſi & ſubtiliſſimum, baſ in- 
was out. id. c. 5. F. 10. nitens latiori, rotunde. Huic adnexa eſt cartilago val- 
4 Os [petroſum ]ex gu interiores [ Labyrinthi] cat de. In the Ears of all the Fowl that I could examine, 
tatum parietes conflati ſunt, album, duriſſimum, necnon I never found any more than one Bone, and a Cartilage, 
maxime compactum. Id autem à Naturd ita com ara- making a Ffoint with it, that was eaſily moveable. The 
tum eſſe videtur, ut materia etherea Sonorum objeftorum Cartilage had generally an Epiphyſe, or tivo, one on each 
inpreſſtionibus onuſta, dum preediftis impingitur Parie- Side. mmm T he Bone was very hard and ſmall, having 
tibus, nihil aut ſaltem fer? nihil motis ſui amittat, at the End of it a broad Plate, of the ſame Subſtance, 
atque aded illum qualem ab Objefis ſonoris accepit, ta- very thin, upon which it reſted, as on its Baſis. Dr. 
lem communicet ſpiritui animali centento intra expan- AL. MoULEN in Phil. Tranſ. No 100. 
ſiones rami mollioris Nervorum auris. Dr. Raym. Theſe are the moſt material Things I find obſerved 
Vienfſens of Montpelier, in Phil. Tranſ. No 258. by others, concerning the Ears of Fowls, and ſome of 
1 The Tympanum of the Ear, or, as Valſalva and the them hardly, I believe, obſerved before. To which 
Moderns, the Membrana Tympani, was taken notice of I ſhall ſubjoin ſome other Things I have myſelf diſco- 
as early as Hippocrates's Time. In Birds, it is ſtrained vered, that I preſume eſcaped the Eyes of thoſe moſt 
towards the outward Parts; in other Animals, to- curious and inquiſitive Anatomiſts, of which ſee the 
— wards the Brain, or inner Parts. Monſieur Dionis laſt cited Book vii. Chap. 2. Note ©. 
faith, It is not equally faſtened to the whole Circumſe- u Videtur quod Tympanum Auditionis inſtrumentum 
rence of the bony Circle, in which it is inchaſed ; for preliminare, & quaſi preparatorium fuerit, quod Soni 
en the upper Side it hath a free diſengaged Part, by impreſſionem, five ſpecies ſenſibiles primo ſuſtipiens, eas 
shich ſome can give vent to the Smoak in their Mouth. in debita proportione, & aptd conformitate, vers2s Sen- 
Demonſtr. 8. That there is ſome Paſſage I doubt not, ſorium, quod adhuc interius ſitum oft, dirigat : fimil* 
but I queſtion whether Monſieur Dionis ever ſaw the officio fungitur reſpectu Audits, ac tunice Oculi Pupil- 
diſengaged Part he mentions. I have myſelf carefully Jam conftituentes, reſpectu Viss; utreque Membrane 
ſearched divers Subjects, and do not remember to have Species ſenſibiles refringunt & guaſi emolliunt, eaſque 
ſeen any ſuch Paſſage ; and I perceive it eſcaped the Senſorio non niſi proportionatas tradunt, cui nudo ſi ad- 
diligent Sche/hammer's Eye. Yalſalva allo, by inject- weniant, teneriorem ejus craſin facile lædant, aut ob- 
ing in through the 74 Euſtachiana, could not force ruant. Revera Tympanum non audit, ſed meliori tutis- 
any Liquor into the Meatus Auditorius ; but yet he rigue Auditioni confert. Si hec pars deſtruatur, Senſio 
imagines he found the Paſſage out in another Place of adbut aliguamdin, rudi lictt modo, peragi poſit ; quippe 
the Drum, in ſome morbid, and one ſound Head. Ya/- experiments olim in Cane facto, Sc. Fanitoris of 
ſalv. de Aur. Hum. c. 2. $.8. Mr. Cowper alloaftirms ficio ut Tympanum ref? defungi poſſit, expanſum ejus pro 
there is a Paſſage by the upper Part of the Membrane. datd occafione ſtringi, aut relaxari debet, veluti nimi- 
Anat. Ap. Fig. 8. | | rum Oculi Pupilla ä Quapropter huic Auris Tym- 
Dr. Vienſſens, before: named, diſcovered a Mem- pano, non ſecus ac bellico, machine five tæniæ guædam 
brane, tenuiſſime rarægue admodim texture intra ca- apponuntur, gue ſuperficiem ejus mod? tenfiorem, modo 
witatem Tympani ; as he deſcribes it. Whoſe Uſe, he Jaxiorem reddant : hoc enim efficiunt tria Officula, cum 
faith, is, 1. Occludens Labyrinthi januam impedit ne Muſculo, &c. WII IIS de Anim, Brut. Cap. HA. 
naturalis puriſſimus ac jſubtiliſſimus Aer intra cavitates For this Opinion of Dr. Willis, Dr. Schelhammer 
connunicationem Habeat cum aere crafſo. is very ſevere upon him, deriding the Refractions he 
2. Labyrinthi baſin calefacit, &c. ubi ſupra. Probably ſpeaks of; and therefore ſeriouſly proves that they are 
this double Membrane may be ſuch, or after the fame the Humours, not Tunicks of the Eye, that refra&t 
manner as it is in the Tympanum of Birds: Of which the Rays of Light; and then jeeringly demandeth, 
ſee my Obſervations in Boo# vii. Chap. 2. Note®. Whether the ſonorous Rays are refracted by paſſing 
© The four little Bones being treated of by all that through a different Medium? Whether the Convexity 
have concerned themſelves about this Senſe of Hear- or Concavity of the Drum collects thoſe Rays into 2 
ing, ſince their Diſcovery, I ſhall take notice of only focal Point, or ſcatters them? Sc. And then faith, 
two Things concerning them. 1. The Diſcovery of Ol has rationes d clarifſ. Viri ac de re Medica præcla- 
them is owing wholly to the Diligence and Sagacity of 7? meriti, ſententi4 non poſſumus non efſe alieniores ; in 
the latter Ages; of which Sche/hammer gives this Ac- quo uti ingenium admiror, quoties medicamentorum vi- 
count from Fallopius : Hee Officula antiquis Anatomicis res, aut morborum cauſas explicat, fic ubi forum ſuum 
w— ignota fuere ; primuſque qui in lucem produxit egreſſus, Philoſophum agit, ac vel Partium uſum, vel 
{Malleum & Incudem] fuir Fac. Carpenfis ; primus Chymicarum rerum naturam ſerutetur, tjus haud ſemel 
guogue procul omni dubio Anatomice artis, quam Veſa= non modd judicium defidero, verim aliquando etian H- 
lius poſted perfecit, reſtaurator. Tertium [Stapedam] dem. This is ſo ſevere and unjuſt a Cenſure of our 
anvenit ac promulgavit primus Job. Phil. ab Ingraſſia, truly famous Countryman (a Man of known Probity) 
Siculus, Philoſophus, ac Medicus dofifſimus. Quar- that might deſerve a better Anſwer ; but J have only 
tum, Thoma Bartholino teſte, viro long? celeberrimo, Time to ſay, that although Dr. Schelbammer hath out- 
Fran. Sylvio debetur. Soul. abi ſupra, Cap. iii. $.9. done all that wrote before him, in his Book De Audi- 
2. Their Difference in Animals: In Man, and Qua- tu, and ſhewed himſelf a Man of Learning and Indu- 
drupeas, they are four, curiouſly inarticulated with one ſiry ; yet as our Countryman wrote more than he 
another; with an external and internal Muſcle to draw, (thoug 
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FRO M this Region of the Tympanum, I might paſs 


and therein ſurvey the curious and admirable Structure of the Veſtibulum, the Semi- 
circulur Canals x, and Cochlea; particularly the artificial Gyrations, and other ſin- 
gular Curioſities obſervable in the two latter. . 

Bur I ſhall not expatiate on theſe recluſe Parts; only there is one ſpecial Con- 
trivance of the Nerves miniſtring to this Senſe of Hearing, which muſt not be 


paſſed by; 


and that is, the Branches of one of the auditory Nerves V, ſpread part- 


ly to the Muſcles of the Ear, partly to the Eye, partly to the Tongue and Inſtru- 


(though perhaps not free from Errors too) ſo he hath 
manifeſted himſelf to have been as curious and ſagaci- 
ous an Anatomiſt, as great a Philoſopher, and as 
learned and skilful a Phyſician, as any of his Cen- 
ſurers, and his Reputation for Veracity and Integrity, 
was no leſs than any of theirs too. But aſter all this 
terrible Clamour, Dr. Schelbammer prejudicately mi- 
ſtaketh Dr. Willis's Meaning, to ſay no worſe. For 
by utregue Membrane refringunt, Dr. Willis plainly 
enough, I think, means no more than a Reſtriction 
of the Ingreſs of too many Rays; as his following ex- 
plicatory Words manifeſt, viz. refringunt, & guaſi 
emolliunt, eaſque Senſorio non nifi proportionatas tra- 
dunt. But indeed Dr. Sche/hammer hath ſhewn him- 
ſelf a too rigid Cenſor, by making Dr. Willis ſay, the 
Ear-Drum hath ſuch like Braces as the Mar- Drum; 
viz. Quod porrò de machinis ſeu teniis Tympani bellici 
adducit, dicitque idem in Tympano auditoris conſpici, 
id prorſus fa ſi ſi mum gt. I wonder Dr. Schelbammer 
did not alſo charge Dr. Willis with making it a Porter, 
fince he hath in the ſame Paragraph, Fanitoris officio, 
Sc. But Dr. Willis Meaning is plain enough, that 
the little Bones and Muſcles of the Ear-Drum do the 
lame Office in ſtraining and relaxing it, as the Braces 
of the War-Drum do in that. And conſidering how 


curious and ſolemn an Apparatus there is of Bones, 


Muſcles and Joints, all adapted to a ready Motion, I 
am clearly of Dr. W:1/i;'s Opinion, that one great Uſe 
of the Ear-Drum is for the proportioning Sounds, and 
that by its Extenſion and Retraction, it correſponds to 
all Sounds, loud or languid, as the Pupil of the Eye 
doth to ſeveral Degrees of Light: And that they are 
no other than ſecondary Uſes aſſign'd by Dr. Schelbam- 
mer, as the principal or ſole Pies of keeping out the 
external colder Air, Duſt, and other Annoyances ; but 
eſpecially that, Ob /olivs aeris interni potiſſimim ir- 
rumpentis vim, hunc motum Tympani ac Mallei efſe con- 
ditum, ut cedere primitm, deinde fibi reftitui queat ; as 
his Words are, P.u/t. c. 6.4 13. 

It was no improbable Thought of Rohault, Nos at- 
tentos præbere, nil aliud eft, ni Tympanum, abi ita 
opus eft facto, contendere aut laxare, & operam dare ut 
il lud in ea poſitione intentum ſtet, in qud tremulum Ae- 
ris externi motum commodiſſimè excifere poſſit. Ro u. 
Phyſ. p. 1. c 26. $48. | 

The Hearing of deaf Perſons more eaſily by means 
of loud Noiſes, is another Argument of the Uſe of 
the Straining or Relaxation of the Tympanum in Hear- 
ing. Thus Dr. Willis (ubi ſupra) Accepi olim à viro 
fiae digno, ſe mulierem noviſſe, que licet ſurda fuerit, 
quouſque tamen intra conclave Tympanum palſaretur, 
verba quevis clarò audithat : quare Maritus ejus Tym- 
paniſtam pro ſervo domeſtico conducebat, ut illius ape, 
colloguia interdum cum Uxore ſud haberet. Etiam de 
alio Surdaſtro mibi narratum eſt, qui prope Campanile 
degent, quoties und plures Campane reſonarent, vocem 
guamp is facile audire, & non alias, potuit. 

Abſcifſo Muſculo ¶Proceſſus majoris Mallet] in recenti 
aure, relaxatur [Tympani Membrana] VaLisaLv. de 
Aur. Hum. c. 2. § 5. 

Upon conſidering the great Difference in Authors 
Opinions, about the Uſe of the Parts, and Manner 
how Hearing is performed, as alſo what a curious 
Proviſion there is made in the Ear, by the four little 
Bones, the Muſcles, Membrane, &c. I was minded 
(ſince I n this Note) to make Enquiry myſelf 
into this Part, and not to rely upon Authority. And 


after a diligent Search of various Subjects, I find we 
Vo r. II. 6 


ments 


may give as rational and eaſy an Account of Hearing. 
as of Seeing, or any other Senſe; as I have ſhewn in 
my laſt cited Note 4, Boot vii. Chap. 2. with relation 
to Birds. And as to Men and Beaſts, the Caſe is the 
ſame, but the Apparatus more complex and magnificent. 
For whereas in Birds, the auditory Nerve 1s affected 
by the Impreſſion made on the Membrane, by only 
the Intermediacy of the Collumella; in Man, it is 
done by the Intervention of the four little Bones, with 
the Muſcles acting upon them; his Hearing being to 
be adjuſted to all kinds of Sounds, or Imprethons made 
upon the Membrani Tympani. Which Impreſſions are 
imparted to the auditory Nerve in this Manner ; viz. 
Firit they act upon the Membrane and Malleus, the 
Malleus upon the Incas, and the Iacus upon the Os 
Orbiculare and Stapes; and the Sapes upon the audi- 
tory Nerve : For the Baſe of the Szapes (the ſame as the 
Operculum in Birds) not only covers the Feneſtra Ova- 
lis, within which the auditory Nerve lieth, but hath a 
Part of the auditory Nerve ſpread upon it too. It is 
manifeſt that this is the true Proceſs of Hearing; be- 
cauſe if the Membrane be moved, you may fee all the 
Bones move at the ſameTime, and work the Baſe of the 
Stapes up and down in the Fene/tra Ovalis, as I ſhewed 
in this Chapter, Note d, concerning the Mole; and as 
it may be ſeen in other Ears carefully opened, if the 
Parts remain 2 ft. 

w do not confine the Labyrinth to the Canales Semi- 
circulares, or any other Part, as the elder Anatomilts 
ſeem to have done, who by their erroneous and blind 
Deſcriptions ſeem not well to have underſtood theſe 
Parts; but with thoſe much more curious and accurate 
Anatomiſts, Monſieur 4e Verney, and Dr. Valſalva ; 
under the Labyrinth, I comprehend the Canales Semi- 
circulares, and the Cochlea, together wirh the interme - 
diate Cavity, called by them the Veſtilulum. 

x In the ſemicircular Carals, two Things deſerve 
tobe noted. 1. That the three Canals are of three 
different Sizes, Major, Minor, and Minimus. 2. Al- 
though in different Subjects they are frequently diffe- 
rent, yet in the ſame Subject they are conſtantly the 
ſame. The Reaſon of all which, together with the 
Uſes, Yal/alva ingeniouſly thinks is, That as a Part 
of the tender auditory Nerve is lodged in theſe Canals, 
ſo they are of three Sizes, the better to ſuit all the Va- 
riety of Tones; ſome of the Canals ſuiting ſome, and 
others, other Tones. And although there be ſome 
Difference as to the Length and Size of theſe Canals, 
in different Perſons, yet, leſt there ſhould be any Diſ- 
cord in the auditory Organs of one and the ſame Man, 
thoſe Canals are always in exact Conformity to one a- 
nother in one and the ſame Man. Vide VaLSAL. ud: 
ſupr. c. 3. § 7. and c. 6. $.4, 9. 

Hic poſterior Neruus extra cranium delatus, in tres 
ramos dividitur, qui omnes motibus patheticis in- 

ferviunt. Primus nuſculis Auris impenditur. 
Proculdubio hujus actione effcitur, ut animalia quevis & 
ſubito ſoni impulſu, aures quaſy ſonum uimis citd tranſe- 
untem captaturas erigant. Ramus alter Verſus u- 
trumque oculi angulum ſurculos emittit : qui muſculis 
palpebrarum attollentibus inſeruntur ; quorum certe mu- 
nus eſt ad ſubitum ſoni appulſum oculos confeſtim aperire, 
eoſgue welut ad Excubias vocare.Tert ius 
ramus verſus Lingue radicem deſcendens, muſculis ejus 
& offis Hyoideos diſtribuitur, adeoque organa quedam 
voc is edendæ actuat, Oc. Willis's Cereb. Anat, 
Cap. 17. 
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ments of Speech, and inoculated with the Nerves to go to the Heart and Breaſt, 
By which Means there is an admirable and uſeful Conſent between theſe Parts of 
the Body; it being natural for moſt Animals, upon the hearing any uncouth Sound, 
to erect their Ears, and prepare them to catch every Sound; to open their Eyes 
(thoſe conſtant faithful Centinels) to ſtand upon their Watch; and to be ready 
with the Mouth to call out, or utter what the preſent Occaſion ſhall dictate. And 
accordingly it is very uſual for moſt Animals, when fſurpriz'd, and terrify'd with 
any Noiſe, preſently to ſhriek and cry out. 

Bo r there is beſides this, in Man, another great Uſe of this nervous Commerce 
between the Ears and the Mouth; and that is (as one of the belt Authors on this 
Subject expreſſeth it) © That = the Voice may correſpond with the Hearing, and 
* be a kind of Echo thereof, that what is heard with one of the two Nerves, may 
© be readily expreſſed with the Voice, by the Help of the er. 

THvs much may ſuffice to be ſaid concerning the Organ. Let us 

IL TAK H Notice of the Object of this admirable Senſe, namely, Sound; 
and fo conclude this Chapter. I ſhall not here enquire into the Nature and Pro- 

erties of Sound, which isin a great meaſure intricate, and hath puzzled the beſt 
Naturaliſts : Neither will J ſhew how this admirable Effect of the divine Con- 
trivance may be improved to divers Uſes aa and Purpoſes in human Life; but m 
Buſineſs will be to ſhew that this Thing, of fo admirable Uſe in the animal World, 
is the Work of Gop. And this will appear, let the Subject Matter of Sounds be 
what it will; either the Atmoſphere bb in Groſs, or the ætherial Part thereof, or 
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* Hujuſmodi Nervorum conformatio in Homine ſum 
_— inſigniorem pra ſtat, nempe ut Vox, &c. Wills 
ibid. 

22 Among the Uſes to which the Wit of Man hath 
employ'd Sounds, we may reckon the Inſtruments uſe- 
ful in convocating Aſſemblies, managing Armies, and 
many other Occaſions, wherein Bells, Trumpets, 
Drums, Horns, and other ſounding Inſtruments are 
uſed ; the Particularities of which it would be tedious 
to recount : As that the biggeſt Bell in Europe is rec- 
kon'd to be at Erfurt in Germany, which they ſay 
may be heard twenty four Miles; with much more to 
the ſame Purpoſe. I ſhall therefore only for a Sample 
take notice of the Speating-Trumpet ; the Invention of 
which is commonly aſcribed to our eminent Sir Samuel 
Morland ; but was more probably 4th. Kircher's : At 
leaſt, he had contrived ſuch an Inſtrument before Sir 
Samuel hit upon his. Kircher in his Phonurg. faith, 
The Tromba publiſhed laſt Year in England, he had in- 
vented twenty-four Years before, and publiſhed in his 
Miſurgia; that Fac. Albanus Ghibbeſius, and Fr. E 
chinardus aſcribe it to him; and that G. Schottus teſti- 
fieth he had ſuch an Inſtrument in his Chamber in the 
Roman College, with which he could call to, and re- 
ceive Anſwers from the Porter. And conſidering how 
famed Alexander the Great's Tube was, which is ſaid 
might be heard 100 Stadia, it is ſomewhat ſtrange that 
no body ſooner hit upon the Invention. Of this 
Stentorophonick Horn of Alexander, there is a Figure 
preſerved in the Vatican, which, for Curioſity fake, I 
have from Kircher repreſented in Fig. III. He faith 
its Diameter was five Cubits, and that it was ſuſpended 
on a Supporter. 

For the Make of the Speaking Trumpet, and the Rea- 
ſon why it magnifies Sounds, I ſhall refer to Kircher; 
eſpecially to Sir Samuel Morland's Tuba Stentorophonica, 
publiſhed in 1672. 

Kircher faith, he took one of theſe Trumpets of 
hfteen Palms length, along with him to the Mons Eu- 
ſtachianus, where he convocated 2200 Perſons to Pray - 
ers, by means of the unuſual Sound, at two, three, 
tour and five Italian Miles Diſtance. 

With theſe Bellowing-Trumpets, I ſhall join ſome 
Bellowing-Caves for the Reader's Diverſion. OJ. Mag- 
uus deſcribes a Cave in Finland, near Viburg, called 
Smellen, into which, if a Dog, or other living Crea- 
ture be calt, it ſends forth ſo dreadful a Sound, that 
knocks down every one near it. For which Reaſon 


 dimovetur 


ſoni- 


they have guarded the Cave with high Walls to pre- 
vent the Miſchiets of its Noiſe. Vide Ol. Macn. Hi. 
I. 11. c. 4. Such another Peter Martyr faith is in Hi/- 
paniola, which, with a ſmall Weight caſt into it, 
endangers Deafneſs at five Miles Diſtance. And in 
Switzerland, Kircher ſaith, in the Cucrmer- Mountains 
is a Pit that ſends out both a dreadful Noiſe and a 
great Wind therewith; and that there 1s a Well in his 
Country 30co Palms deep, whoſe Sound is equal to 
that of a great Gun. Vide KIR ch. Phonurg. 

O7. Magnus, ſpeaking of the vaſt high Mountains 
of a Northern Province called Angermannia, faith, 
Ubi baſes eorum in profundiſſimo gurgite ſtantes, caſu a- 
liguo, vel propoſito Nautæ accefſerint, tantum Horrorem 
ex alta fluctuum colliſione percipiunt, ut niſi præcipiti 
remigio, aut valido venta evaſerint, ſolo pavire fer? 
exanimes fiant, multoque dierum curriculo, pie vi 
turbationem, priſtine mentis, & ſanitatis computes vis 
evadant. Habent baſes illorum montium in fluctuum in- 
greſſu & regreſſu tortuoſas rimas, five ſeifſuras, ſati- 
flupendo nature ah fee fabricatas, in quibus longà vora- 
gine formidabilis ille Sonitus quaſi ſubterraneum tonitr 
generatur. Ol. MAN. I. 2. c. 4. See alſo Chap. xii. 

do That the Air is the Subject or Medium of Sound, 
is manifeſt from the Experiments in rarified and con- 
denſed Air. In an unexhaulted Receiver, a ſmall Bell 
may be heard at the Diſtance of ſome Paces ; but when 
exhauſted, it can ſcarce be heard at the neareſt Diſtance : 
And if the Air be compreſſed, the Sound will be loud- 
er, proportionably to the Compreſſion or Quantity of 
Air crouded in, as I have often tried myſelf, and may 
be ſeen in Mr. HAwEKSBEE's curious Experiments, p. 


97. Alſo his Experiments in Phileſ. Tranſact. Ne. 


21. 

Neither doth this ſuccecd only in forced Rarefactions 
and Condenſations of the Air, but in ſuch alſo as are 
natural; as is evident from David Fredlichius in Va- 
renius, upon the higheſt Eminences of Carpathus, near 
Keſmarckt in Hungary, The Story of Fredlichins 18 
this, Ego Menſe Funij 1615. tum adoleſcens, ſublimi- 
tatem horum montium, cum duobus comitibus Scholaribus, 
experiri valens, ubi, cam in prime rupis vertice, nag- 
10 labore, me ſummum terminum afſecutam eſſe putarem, 
demum ſeſe obtulit alia multo altior cautes, ubi pervaſts 
eaque vacillantia ſaxa (quorum unum, fi loco 4 viators 
aliquot centena rapit, & guiden 
tanto cum fragore, ut illi netuendum fit ud totus Mons 


corruat, eumque obruat) enixeus efſem, iterum 4¹ _ 7 * 
Iimie 
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and infinitely wiſe Go p, could contrive, and make ſuch a fine Body, ſuch a 
Medium, fo ſuſceptible of every Impreſſion, that the Senſe of Hearing hath oc- 
caſion for, to empower all Animals to expreſs their Senſe and Meaning to others; 
to make known their Fears, their Wants, their Pains and Sorrows in melancho- 
lick Tones; their Joys and Pleaſures in more harmonious Notes; to ſend their 
Minds at great Diſtances cc, in a ſhort Time dd, in loud Boations ; or to exprels 
their Thoughts near at hand with a gentle Voice, or in ſecret Whiſpers ! And, to 
ſay no more, who leſs than the ſame moſt wiſe and indulgent Creator, could form 
ſuch an Oeconomy, as that of Melody and Muſick is : 'That the Medium ſhould 
(as I faid) fo readily receive every Impreſſion of Sound, and convey the melodious 
Vibration of every muſical String, the harmonious Pulſes of every animal Voice, 
and of every muſical Pipe ; and the Ear be as well adapted, and ready to receive 


limior prodiit, Sc. donec ſummo vite periculo ad ſu- 
premum cacumen penetraverim. Ex declivioribus mon- 
tibus cum in ſubjectas valles, nil niſi obſcuram no- 
em, aut ceruleum quid, inſtar profundi aòris, quod 
o!go ſudum celum appellatur, obſervare potui, mihique 
widebar, fi de monte caderem, non in terram, ſed ret? 
in ſolum me prolapſurum. Nimia enim declivitate, ſpe- 


\ etes viſibiles extenuate & bebetatæ fuerunt. Cum ve- 


d altiorem montem peterem, quaſi intra nebulat denſiſſi- 
mas herebam. Et cum non procul a ſummo vertice 
em de ſublimi quieſcens priſpexi & animadverti iis in 
locis, ubi mihi antea videbar intra nebulas hefifſe, com- 


pactas atque albas ſeſe movere nubes, ſupra quas, per a- 


liguot milliaria, & ultra terminos Sepuſi commodus mihi 
proſpettus patuit. All as tamen etiam nubes altiores, ali- 
as item humiliores, necnon quaſdam ægualiter a terra 
diſtantes vidi. Atque hinc tria intellexi, 1. Me tum 
tranſiviſſe principium med iæ Aeris regionis. 2. Diſtan- 
tiam nubium à terra, non efſe ægqualem. 3. Diftan- 
tiam nubium— on 72 Mill. Ger. ut quidam 
2 tantum dimidiatum Mill. Ger. In ſummum 
montis werticem cam pervenifſem, aded tranquillum & 
Subtilem aerem ibi offendi, ut ne pili quidem motum ſen- 
tiren, cam tamen in depreſſioribus ventum vehementem 
expertus fim : unde collegi ſummum cacumen iſtius montis 
Carpathici ad Mill. Germ. d radicibas ſuis imis exſur- 
gere. & ad ſupremam uſque atris regionem, ad quam 
Venti non aſcendunt, pertingere. Eæplaſi in ea ſummi- 
tate Sclopetum : quod non majorem ſonitum primò pre ſe 
tulit, quam fi tigillum vel bacillum confregiſſem; poſt 
intervallum autem temporis murmur prolixum invaluit, 
inferioreſque montis partes, convalles & ſylvas opplevit. 
Deſcendendo per nives annoſas intra convalles, cam ite» 
rum Sclopetum exonerarem, major & horribilior fragor, 
quam ex tormento capaciſſimo inde exoriebatur : hinc ve- 
rebar ne totus mons concufſus mecum corrueret : duravit- 
gue hic ſenus per ſemiquadrantem hore, uſque dum ab- 
firuſiſſtmas cavernas penetraſſet, ad quas ater undigue 
multiplicatus reſiliit. In his celfis montibas, 
plerumgue ningit grandinatve media Æſtate, quoties nem- 
pe in ſubjefta & vicing planitie pluit, uti hoc ipſum ex- 
pertus ſum. Nives diverſorum annorum ex colore & 
cortice duriore dignaſci poſſunt. VaR EN. Geogr. Gen. 
]. x. c. 19. prop. ult. 

The Story being diverting, and containing divers 
Things remarkable, I have choſen to note the whole 
of it (although ſomewhat long) rather than ſingle out 
the * only which relate to the diminiſhing the 
Sound of his Piſtol, by the Rarity of the Air at that 

reat Aſcent into the Atmoſphere ; and the magnifying 
the Sound by the Polyphoniſms or e Boas of 
the Rocks, Caverns, and other Phonocamptick Ob- 
jects below in the Mount. 

But 'tis not the Air alone that is capable of the Im- 
panes of Sound, but the Water alſo, as is manifeſt 

y ſtriking a Bell under Water, the Sound of which 
may plainly enough be heard, but it is much duller, and 
not ſo loud; and it is alſo a fourth deeper, by the Ear 
of ſome great Judges in Muſical Notes, who gave me 


all 


their Judgment in the Matter. But Merſenne faith, a 
Sound made underWater, is of the ſame Tone or Note, 
if heard under Water ; as are alſo Sounds made in the 
Air, when heard under Water. Vide Mzz SEN. Hydraul. 

Having mentioned the hearing of Sounds under Wa- 
ter, there is another Curioſity worth mentioning, that 
alſo farther proves Water to be ſuſceptible of the Im- 
preſſions of Sound, viz. Divers at the Bottom of the 
Sea can hear the Noiſes made above only confuſedly : 
But, on the contrary, thoſe above cannot hear the Di- 
vers below. Of which an Experiment was made, 
that had like to have been fatal : One of the Divers 
blew an Horn in his Diving-Bell, at the Bottom of 
the Sea ; the Sound whereof (in that compreſſed Air) 
was ſo very loud and irkſome, that ſtunned the Diver, 
and made him ſo giddy, that he had like to have dropt 
out of his Bell, and to have been drowned. Vide 
STURM Colleg. Cur. Vol. II. Tentam. 1. 

c As to the Diſtance to which Sound may be ſent, 
having ſome Doubt, whether there was any Difference 
between the Northern and Southern Parts, by the Fa- 
vour of my learned and illuſtrious Friend Sir Henry 
New!ton, her late Majeſty's Envoy at Florence, I pro- 
cured ſome Experiments to be made for me in Laly. 
His moſt Serene Highneſs the Great Duke, was pleaſed 
to order great Guns to be fired for this purpoſe at Fo- 
rence, and Perſons were appointed on purpole to obſerve 
them at Leghorn, which they compute 1s no leſs than 
55 Miles in a ſtrait Line. But notwithltanding the 
Country between being ſomewhat hilly and woody, and 
the Wind alſo was not favouring, only very calm and 


till, yet the Sound was plainly enough heard. And 


they tell me, that the Leghorn Guns are often heard 66 
Miles off, at Porto Ferraro; that when the French 
bombarded Genoa, they he ard it near Leghorn, go Miles 
diſtant ; and in the Meſina Inſurrection, the Guns 
were heard from thence as far as Auguſta and Syracuſe, 
about 100 {ta/ian Miles. Theſe Diſtances being ſo 
conſiderable, give me Reaſon to ſuſpect, that Sounds 
fly as far, or nearly as far, in the Southern, as in the 
Northern Parts of the World, notwithſtanding we have 
a few Inſtances of Sounds reaching farther Diſtances. 
As Dr. Hearn tells us of Guns fired at Stockholm in 
1685, that were heard 180 Exgliſb Miles. And in the 
Dutch War, 1672, the Guns were heard above 200 
Miles. Vide Phils. Tranſat. No 113. Allo there is 
this farther Reaſon of Suſpicion, that the Mercury in 
the Barometer riſeth higher without than within the 
Tropicks, and the more Northerly, ſtill the higher, 
which may increaſe the Strength of Sounds, by 

Note dd. 
ad As to the Velocity of Sounds, by reaſon the moſt 
celebrated Authors differ about it, I made divers nice 
Experiments myſelf, with good Inſtruments ; by which 
I found, 1. That there is ſome, although a ſmall 
Difference, in the Velocity of Sounds, with or againſt 
the Wind; which alſo is, 2. Augmented or diminiſh- 
ed by the Strength or Weakneſs of the Wind, But 
that nothing elſe doth accelerate or retard it, oo. 
the 
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ſoniferous Particles of Bodies, as ſome fancy, or whatever elſe the Philoſophers . 
may think it. For who but an intelligent Being, what leſs than an omnipotent » 
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DexuaM all theſe Impreſſions, as the Medium to convey them : And laſtly, that by means 
of the curious Lodgment, and Inoſculation of the Auditory Nerves before-men- 
tioned, the Orgaſms of the Spirits ſhould be allay'd, and the Perturbations of the 
Mind, in a great meaſure, quieted and ſtilled ee: Or, to expreſs it in the Words of 
the laſt-cited famous Author ff, © That Muſick ſhould not only affect the Fancy 
« with Delight, but alſo give relief to the Grief and Sadneſs of the Heart ; yea, 
* appeaſe all thoſe turbulent Paſſions, which are excited in the Breaſt by an im- 
« moderate Ferment and Fluctuation of the Blood.” 

AND now, who can reflect upon all this curious Apparatus of the Senſe of 
Hearing, and not give the Great Creator his due Praiſe ! Who can ſurvey all this 
admirable Work, and not as readily own it to be the Work of an omnipotent, and 


ook 5 


3 


infinitely wiſe and good Gop 88, as the moſt artful Melodies we hear, are the 


Voice or Performances of a living Creature! 


the Differences of Day or Night, Heat or Cold, Sum- 
mer or Winter, Cloudy or Clear, Barometer high or 
low, &c. 3. That all kinds of Sounds have the ſame 
Motion, whether they be loud or languid, of Bells, Guns, 
great or ſmall, or any other ſonorous Body. 4. That 
they fly equal Spaces in equal Times. Fifthly and 
laſtly, That the Mean of their Flight is at the rate of 
a Mile in 9 half Seconds and a quarter, or 1142 Feet 
in one Second of Time. Vide Phils]. Tranſat. ib. 

© Timothy a Muſician could excite Alexander the 
Great to Arms with the Phrygian Sound, and allay 
his Fury with another Tone, and excite him to Mer- 
riment. So Ericus King of Denmark, by a certain 
Muſician, could be driven to ſuch a Fury, as to kill 
ſome of his beſt and moſt truſty Servants. More of this 
Power of Muſick over the Affections, may be ſeen in 
A. Kirxcn. Phonurg. lib. 2. f. 1. Alſo in Is. Voss ius 
de Prematum cantu, & Rythmi viribus. 

And not only upon the Affections, but alſo on the 
Parts of the Body, Muſick is able to exert its Force, 
as appears from the Gaſcoigne Knight, Cui Phormingis 
ſono audito Veſica ſtatim ad Urinam reddendam vellica- 
batur. Such another we have in A“ 1. Ephem. Nat. 
Curi:/. Obſerv. 134. Allo Mok HOF de Scyph. vitr. 
per cert. human. vocis ſonum fracto: where there is not 
only the Account of the Dutchman at Amſterdam, one 
Nich. Peter, that brake Romer-Glaſſes with the Sound 
of his Voice; but alſo divers other Inſtances of the 
Powers and Effects of Sound. But to the Story of the 
Gaſcoigne Knight, Mr. Boy/e, from Scaliger, adds a 
pleaſant Paſſage, That one he had diſobliged, to be 
even with him, cauſed, at a Feaſt, a Bag-pipe to be play- 
ed, when he was hemmed in with the Company ; 
which made the Knight be-piſs himſelf, to the great 
Diverſion of all then preſent, as well as Confuſion of 
Himſelf. BoyLe's Ey of the Effeft of Lang. Motion. 
In the ſame Book are other Matters that may be noted 
here. One whoſe Arm was cut off, was exceedingly 
tormented with the Diſcharge of the great Guns at 
Sea, although he was at a great diſtance on Land. And 
a great Ship-Commander obſerved his wounded Men, 
with broken Limbs, ſuffered in like manner at the Ene- 
mies Diſcharges. An ingenious Domeſtick of his own 
would have his Gums bleed at the tearing of brown 
Paper. And an ingenious Gentleman of Mr. Boyle's 
Acquaintance confeſſed to him, that he was inclined 
to the Knight of Gaſcoigne's Diſtemper, upon hearing 
the Noiſe of a Tap running. 'The dancing to certain 
Tunes, of Perſons bit with the Tarantula, he was aſ⸗ 
ſured of by an ingenious Acquaintance at Tarentum,who 
law ſeveral, among the reſt a Phyſician, affected with 


that Diſtemper. And many other Accounts of this 
kind, ſeemingly credible, are related in Mor baß, Kir- 
cher, and many others; although Dr. Corne/i9 queſtions 
the Matters of Fact relating to the Cure of the Taran- 
tula-Bite, in Philo. Tranſ. Ne 83. Mr. Boyle allo 
faith, a ſober Muſician told him, he could make a cer- 
tain Woman weep by playing one Tune, which others 
would be little affected at. And he faith, that he him- 
ſelf had a kind of Shivering at the repeating two Ver- 
ſes in Lucan. And I add, that I very well know one 
to have a ſort of Chill about his Præcordia and Head, 
upon reading or hearing the 53d Chapter of 1/aiah ; 
as alſo David's Lamentation for Saul and Jonathan, 
2 Sam. 1. 

Neither are our own Minds and Bodies only affected 
with Sounds, but inanimate Bodies are ſo alſo. Of 
which many Stories may be met with in Xircher, par- 
ticularly a large Stone that would tremble at the Sound 
of one particular Organ-pipe: In Morhef allo, who, 
among other Relations, hath this: Memini cam ipſi 
D clariſ. Willie] de experimento Vitri per vocem fracti 
narrarem, ex eo audiviſſe, guid in ædilus Muficis fili 
vicinis aliquoties collapſum pavimentum fuerit; quod ip- 
fe fonts continuis adſcribere non dubitavit. Mok Hor. 
c. 12. Merſenne allo, among many Relations in his 
Harmon. and other Books, tells a far more probable Sto- 
ry of a particular Part of a Pavement that would ſhake, 
as if the Earth would open, when the Organs played, 
than what he relates about Antipathy, in his Qs. 
Comment. in Geneſ. viz. That the Sound of a Drum 
made of a Wolf's Skin, will break another made ol 
Sheep's Skin: That Hens will fly at the Sound of an 
Harp ſtrung with Fox-Gut-Strings, and more to the 
ſame Purpoſe. Mr. Boy/e alſo, in his laſt cited Book 
tells us, Seats will tremble at the Sound of Organs, 
and that he hath felt his Hat to do ſo too under his 
Hand, at certain Notes both of Organs, and in Diſ- 
courſe ; that he tried an Arch that would anſwer to 2 
C-fa-ut, and had done ſo 100 Years ; and that an expe- 
rienced Builder told him, any well-built Vault will an- 
{wer ſome determinate Note. And at Eaſtbury-Hon/* 
near Barking, I myſelf diſcovered the Porch (having 
firm Brick-walls) not only to ſound when ſtruck on the 
Bottom, but alſo to give almoſt as loud a Sound, when 
I ſounded the ſame Note with my Voice. | 

ft WilLis, ubi ſupra. 

Ec Ille Deus e. gui non calamo tantùm cantare, & egre- 
e, atque inconditum carmen ad aliquam tantùm oblecta- 
tionem modulari docuit, ſed tot artes, tot vocum varieta- 
tes, tot ſonos, altos ſpiritu noſtro, alin; externo cantu e- 
dituras commentus eff. SEXEC, de Benef, I. 4. c. 6. 
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from his Works of CREATION. 
C HAP. IV. 
Of the Senſe of SMELLING. 


HIS Senſe I ſhall diſpatch in leſs Compaſs than the two laſt, becauſe its Ap- 
paratus (although ſufficiently grand and admirable, yet) is not fo multipli- 
cious as of the Eye and Ear; it being ſufficient in this Senſe, that the odoriferous 
Effluvia of Bodies à can have an eaſy, free Paſſage to the Olfactory Nerves, with- 
out the Formalities of Refractions, and other Preparations neceſſary to the Per- 
fection of the two former Senſes. Accordingly, the All-wiſe Creator hath made 
ſufficient Proviſion for the Reception of Smells, by the Aperture of the Noſtrils b; 
made not of Fleſh, or Bone, but cartilaginous, the better to be kept open, and with- 
al, to be dilated or contracted, as there is occaſion : For which Service it hath ſeve- 
ral proper and curious Muſcles e. 

An»D foraſmuch as it is by Breathing d, that the odorant Particles are drawn in, 
and convey'd to the Senſory ; therefore there is a very wiſe Proviſion made in the 
Lamine, with which the upper Part of the Noſe is barricaded, which ſerve to two 
excellent Uſes : Partly, to 2 out any noxious Subſtances from entering the 
breathing Paſſages in our Sleep, or when we cannot be aware e; and partly, to re- 
ceive the Divarications of the Offactory Nerves, which are here thick ſpread, and 
which do by theſe means meet the Smells entering with the Breath, and ſtriking 
upon them. ; 

14 ND accordingly, the more accurate this Senſe is in any Animal, the longer we 
may obſerve thoſe Laminæ are: and more of them in number folded up, and 
crowded together, to contain the more nervous Filaments, and to detain and fetter 
the odoriferous Particles in their Windings and Turnings. 

AND an admirable Proviſion this is, which the Great Creator hath made for 
the Good of brute Creatures f; the chief Acts of many of whoſe Lives are per- 
formed by the miniſtry of this Senſe, In Inſects, and many other Creatures, it is 
of great uſe in the Propagation of their Kind; as particularly in helping them to 
ſafe and convenient Places for the incubation of their Eggs, and breeding up their 
Young. Others are by the Accuracy of this Senſe, of uſe to Mankind, which 
would be otherwiſe of little or no uſes. And molt of the irrational Animals, Birds, 
Beaſts, and creeping Things, do, by their Smell, find out their Food; ſome at 
great diſtances, and ſome at hand. With what Sagacity do ſome diſcover their 


Food 


Dzr uam. 


A Piece of Ambergreaſe ſuſpended in a Pair of Scales 
that would turn with a very ſmal! Part of a Grain, loſt 
nothing of its I fg in three Days and a half ; neither 
did Aſafetida in five Days and a half: But an Ounce 
of Nutmeg: loſt five Grains and a half in fix Days; and 
Cleves ſeven Grains and four fifths. Boy LE's Subtil. 
of Effluv. c. 5 

b Nares, ed quod omnis Odor ad ſuperiora fertur, rectè 
ſarſum ſunt : Et gudd Cibi & Potioxis judicium magnum 
garum eft, non fine causa vicinitatem Oris ſecute ſunt. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 56. 

© Had not the Contriver of Animal Bodies been 
minded that his Work ſhould have all the Signatures of 
Accuracy, this Senſe might have been performed with 
a bare Aperture of the Noſe; but that nothing might 
go imperfect out of his Hand, he hath made a Part of 
the Noſe eaſily moveable, and given a Set of Muſcles 
to liſt up, and open and ſhut the Noſtrils; and ſo ad- 
juſt it to every Occaſion of this Senſe. 

Odorem non aliud, quam infectum Atra, intelligi 
peſſe. Prin. Nat. Hiſt. 1. 9. c. 7. 

* For a further Guard againſt the Ingreſs of noxious 
Things, tne Vibriſi, or Hairs placed at the Entrance 
of the Noſtrils ſerve, which, in ſome meaſure ſtop the 
Entrance of Things improper, or, however, give warn- 
ing of them; but at the ſame time allow an eaſy Paſ- 
age to 7 8 and Odours. 

„ 


f Multd preclarius emicat [Olfatus)] in bruti; ani- 
malibus quam is homine: iſia namque hoc ſolo indice, 
berbarum, aliorumgue corporum prits ignotorum virtutes 
certiſſime dignoſcunt, quin & vidtum ſuum abſentem, vel 
in abſtruſo poſitum, Odoratu venantur, at facillim? in- 
veſtigant. Quod autem minis ſagaces ſunt hominum na- 
res, illud non facultatis hujus abuſui (prout nonnulli vo- 
lunt) aſcribi debet, verùm in causd eft ipfinus Organi de 


fetus : hoc enim circa victis humani criteria (ubi ratio, 


& intellettus adſunt) non ita accuratum requiritur : 


Proptered enim inferiores potentiæ in homine, d natur& 


mings perfectæ exiſtunt, ut ſuperiorum cultui & exerci- 
tio relingueretur locus. Willis de Anim. Brut. 
cap. 13. 

s Thus the chief Uſe of Hounds is to hunt; and 
other Dogs to be a Watch and Guard to our Houſes 
by Night. For which Services (particularly in Hounds) 
their O/faFory Nerves are not only remarkably larger 
(like as they are in other Brutes) but their Branches and 
Filaments are, in the Lamins of the Noſtrils, both 
more and larger than I have ſeen in any other Crea- 
ture whatſoever. Alſo there are more Convulſions of 
the Laminæ than I ever remember to have found in any 
other Animal. 

The Sagacity of Hounds is prodigious ; of which 
ſee an Inſtance in Boot iv. Chap. 11. Note ">. 


7Q 


h See 
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ſuch as are Medicinal i, and refuſe ſuch as would hurt and deſtroy them! and all 
by the Help principally, if not only, of the Smell, aſſiſted by its near Ally the 
Taſte. Of which I ſhall in the next place ſpeak very briefly. 


n See Book vii. Chap. 2. Note e. | 
i Vide Pris. Hiſt. Nat. I. 8. cap. 27. Quæ animalia quas herbas oſtenderunt. 


of Mud and Dirt >! With what Curioſity do the Herbaceous 
Kind pick and chuſe ſuch Plants as afford them wholeſome Food, or ſometimes 


OHA PV: 
Of the TasTR®. 


N this, as in the laſt Senſe, we have an Apparatus abundantly ſufficient to the 
Senſe; Nerves curiouſly divaricated about the Tongue b, and Mouth, to receive 
the Impreſſions of every Guſto; and theſe Nerves guarded with a firm and pro- 
per Tegument, to defend them from Harms ; but withal, ſo perforated in the pa- 
pillary Eminences, as to give a free Admiſſion to Taſtes. 


BU r I ſhall ſay no more of this Senſe; only a word or two of its Conſent 


with the Smell, and the Situation of them both: Their Situation is in the mo! 
convenient Place imaginable, for the Diſcharge of their Offices; at the firſt En- 
trance ©, in the Way to the grand Receptacle of our Food and Nouriſhment ; to 
ſurvey what is to be admitted therein ; to judge between what is wholeſome, and 
fit for Nouriſhment, and what is unſavoury and pernicious. And for this End, 
the All-wiſe Creator ſeems to have eſtabliſhed a great Conſent between the Eye, 
the Noſe, and Tongue, by ordering the Branches of the ſame Nerves 4, to each 
of thoſe three Parts; as alſo indeed, to divers other Parts of the Body, which! 
may have occaſion to mention in a more proper Place e. By which means, there 
is all the Guard that can be againſt pernicious Food ; foraſmuch, as before it is ta- 
ken into the Stomach, it is to undergo the trial of three of the Senſes; the Scru- 
tiny of the Eye, the ſtrict Surveyor of its outward Appearance, and the Probation 
of the Smell and Taſte, the two ſevereſt Judges of its natural Conſtitution and 


Compoſition. 


2 Te e H ꝗ 7 xv, &c. Saporum gen era. 
dulcis, pinguis, auſterus, acerbus, acris, ſalſus, ama- 
745, acidus, Theoph. de Caul. Plant. J. 6. c. 1. What 
may be the Cauſe of the Difference of Taſtes, he ſaith, 
is hard to aſſign, T6Tsgoy eig maJsmn, &c. Utrum 
Fectionibus Senſuum an figuris, quibus finguli 
conſtant, ut Democritus cenſet, id. ib. Anyoxptr@ d&, 
&c. Democritus mmm dulcem eſſe ſaporem qui rotundus ; 
acerbum qui figura magna ; aſperum gui multis angulis, 
&c. id. ib. &. But of the Diverſities and Cauſes of 
Taſtes, ſee Dr. Gxew, Le. 6. and Dr. WiLLis de 
Anim. Brut. c. 12. 

d Intellectus Saporum eft ceteris in prima lingud : 
Homini, & in palato, PLN. |. 11. c. 37. 

The Opinions of the Anatomilts concerning the Or- 
gan of Taſte, are various. Bazhin. T. Barthelin. Bar- 
tholette, Veſliuge, Deuſinge, &c. place it in the laxer, 
fleſhy Parts of the Tongue. Our famous Wharton, in 
the Gland at the Root of the Tongue; Laurentius in 
the thin Tunick covering the Tongue ; but the learn- 
ed Malpighi with great probability concludes, becauſe 
the outward Cover of the 'Tongue is perforated, under 
which lie papillary Parts (of which Mr. Cowper hath 
very good Cuts in his Anat. Tab. 13.) that in theſe the 
Taſte lieth. Malpigbi's Words are, Quare cim dictis 
meatibus inſignibus occurrant papillaria corpora, proba- 
bilius eſt in his ultimo, ex ſubintranti ſapido humore ti- 
tillationem, & medicationem quandam fieri, que Gu- 
ſlum 2 Marric. Op. Tom. 2. De Lingus, 
Pag · 18. 


Præcipuum ac fere ſolum Guſtatils organomn e/t Lingua; 
cui aliguatenus, ſubobſcurò tamen, Palatum, & ſuperior 
Gulæ pars conſentiunt : in omnibus verd fibre nero. 
immediata ſenſionis inſtrumenta ſunt. Quare obſervait 
, Linguam pre alia quavis parte inſigniter fibroſam 
efſe, etiam textura valde porosd conſtare, in eum nem? 
finem, ut particule rei ſapidæ copioſids ac penitiits intra 
Senſorij meatus admittantur Nervi autem qui f:- 
bris Linguæ denſiſſim? intertextis famulantur ac ſaporamn: 
impreſſiones TW cerTw ai mmers communicant, ſunt 
n—=— Nervi e paribus tum quinto, tum nono ; & ubi- 
que cum densa propaginum ſerie per totam ejus compager 
diftributi. W1LL1s ibid. 

© Guſtatus, qui ſentire eorum quibus veſcimur genera 
debet, habitat in ea parte Oris, gud eſculentis & pucu- 
lentis iter natura patefecit. Cic. de Nat. Deor. J. 2. 
C. $0. Vide guoque ſupra, Note d. Cap. 4. 

Multa hujus [quinti Paris] Nervi propagines Ma/li- 
cationis operi deſtinantur; ideogue quoniam alimenta in- 
gerenda non modo Guftis, aft etiam Olfatiis & Visus ex- 
amen ſubire debent, ab eodem Nervo, cujus rami ad Pa- 
latum & Fauces miſſi, Manducationis negotium peragunt, 
propagines aliæ, velut exploratrices, ad Nares & Ocu- 
los feruntur, nempe ut iſthec aliorum ſenſuum organa, 
etiam ad objefta Guſtils melius dignaſcenda probationum 
auxiliis guibuſdam inſtruantur. W1LL1s Nerv. De- 
ſerip. & Uſus, Cap. 22. 

© See Book v. Chap. 8. 
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CHAP 
Of the Senſe of FEELING *. 


AVING ſpent ſo much time upon the other Senſes, and therein given 
H ſuch ample Proofs of the Infinite Creator's Wiſdom ; I ſhall but briefly take 
notice of two Things relating to this laſt Senſe, | | Sy 

ON is its Organ and Nerves. For as all Senſation is performed by the Nerves b, 
and indeed the other Senſes (performed by Nerves) are a kind of Feeling; ſo is 
this Senſe of Feeling performed by Nerves likewiſe, ſpread in the moſt incompa- 
ble, curious Manner throughout the whole Body. But to deſcribe their Origin in 
the Brain, and Spinal-Marrow, their Ramifications to all the Parts, their Inoſcu- 
lations with one another, and other Matters; whereby not only the Senſe of Feel- 
ing is performed, but alſo animal Motion, and admirable Conſent and Harmony of 
all the Parts of the Body is effected. (To deſcribe, I ſay, theſe Things) would take 
up too much time, and I have already, and ſhall, as I go along, give ſome hints 
thereof. 

TAE other Thing I ſhall take notice of, is, the Diſperſion of this Senſe thro'- 
out the Body, both without and within. The other Senſes, I have obſerved, are 
ſeated in the very beſt Place for the Relief and Comfort, the Guard and Benefit of 
the Animal. And foraſmuch as it is neceſſary to the Being and Well-being of the 
Body, that every Part ſhould be ſenſible of Things fafe, or Things prejudicial to 
itſelf; therefore, it is an admirable Contrivance of the Great Creator, to diſperſe 
this Senſe of Feeling throughout every Part ©; to diſtinguiſh between Pleaſure and 
Pain ; Things falutary, and Things hurtful to the Body. 

Tus in the five Senſes of Animals, we have an Oeconomy worthy of the 
Creator, and manifeſtly demonſtrating his Power, Wiſdom, and Indulgence. For 
whether we conſider the Mechaniſm of the Organs, or the great Uſe and Conve- 
nience of each Senſe, we find it noble and grand, curious and artificial; and every 
way worthy of its Infinite Maker, and beyond the Wit and Power of any thing 
but a GOD: And therefore we muſt even deny our Senſes, by denying them to be 
Gop's Handy-work. 

AND now from thoſe chief Machines of animal Performances and Enjoyments, 
the Five Senſes, let us paſs to another Thing in common to all the ſenſitive Crea- 


tures, which is Reſpiration. 


* Malpight is of this opinion, that as Taſte is per- 
formed by the Papillæ in the Tongue, ſo is Feeling by 
ſuch-like Papi/l under the Skin. From ſeveral Diſſe- 
tions and other Obſervations, he thus concludes: Ex his 
& fimilibus videbatur animus abunde certior redditus, 
earundem Papillarum pyramidalium copiam, quas alias 
in Lingua deſcripſi, in locis precipue exquiſitiors Ta- 
ui dicatis reperiri, eodem progigni nervoſa & cuticu- 
tari corpore, ſinulpue circumvolyi reticulari involucro, 
& extimam cuticulam, veluti ultimum terminum at- 
tingere. Microſcapio quilibet in Maniis dorſo pro 
ſiudore orificia fuæ dam miro ordine diſperſa intueri po- 
teſt, circa que frequentia quædam capitula aſſurgunt; 
h«c verd ſunt Papillarum fines, dum à cute aſſurgentes 
interpoſitum ſuperant rete, ſimulque extimam cuticulam. 
Hec repetitis ſectionibus deprehendi ; ex quibus non im- 
probabiliter deducam, ſicuti ex elatioribus mmm papil- 
lis in Lingua, Guſtds Organon elicitur, wm——— 
ita ex copiosa harum Papillarum congerie in or- 
ganis, ubi maxime animalia Tactils notione afficiuntur, 
F aadeguatum Tactils organum ſufficienter haberi. 


Mari. de extern. Tact. Org. p. 26. Conſul. quo- 


que ejuſd. Vit. p. 28. 


Theſe Obſervations of Malpighi, our late curious 
and diligent Mr. Cowper hath confirmed, and given us 
very elegant Cuts both of the Skin, and the Papillæ, 
and the Nerves, Glands, c. under it, from Micro- 
ſcopical Obſervations. Vide Cowryer's Anat. Introd. 
and Tab. 4. 

> Although the Eye be the uſual Judge of Colours, 
yet ſome have been able to diſtinguiſh them by their 
Feeling. QAuidam fuit qui venit ad M. Duc. Hetruriæ 
aulam, gui colores per tactum cognoſcebat. Pro experi- 
mento velum ſericum, uniformiter textum, & pluribus 
coloribus tinftum, offerebatur, & peraciter de colore in 
fingulis partibus judicabat. GRIMaLD. de Lum. & 
Col. prop. 43. F. 59. 

© Tattus autem toto corpore equabiliter fuſus eſt, ut 
omnes ictus, omneſgue nimios & frigoris & caloris ap- 
pulſus, ſentire poſſimus. CIC. ubi ſupra. 

Tactus ſenſus omnibus eſt, etiam quibus nullus alius z 
nam & Oſtreis, & terreſtribus Vermibus guogue. Exi- 
ftimaverim omnibus ſenſum & Guſtatiis c % Cur enim 
alios alia ſapores appetunt in quo vel præcipua Natu- 
ræ architeftio, PLIN. Nat, Hiſt. I. 10. c. 71. 
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C HAP. VII. 


Of R ESPIRATION. 


F all the Acts of Animal Life, this is one of the chief, and moſt neceſſary. 
For whatſoever hath Animal Life, hath alſo the Faculty 


of Reſpiration, or 


ſomewhat equivalent thereto *. Indeed fo congenial is this with Life, that Beat. 
and Life are in Scripture Phraſe and Common Speech taken as ſynonymous Things, 


The Uſes allign'd to Reſpiration by all the Anato- 
miſts before Ma/pighi”s Diſcoveries of the Structure of 
the Lungs, are ſo various, and many of them ſo impro- 
bable, that it would be frivolous to recount them. But 
the more eminent modern Anatomiſts aſſign theſe 
Uſes. Willis thus ſums up his Opinion, Præc ipua 
Pulmonum functio, & uſus ſunt, ſanguinem & aerem 
per totas partium compages, intimoſque recefſus, atque 
ductus guoſue minutiſſimos traducere, & ubique invicem 
committere 3 in eum nempe finem, ut ſanguis venoſus a 
circuitu redux, & chymo recenti dilutus tum per- 
fedtius miſceatur & velut ſubigatur, tum potiſſimùm ut 
ſecundim omnes ſuas partes ab atre nitroſo de novo accen- 
datur. Pharmaceut. p. 2. $. I. c. 2. f. 2. Mayow faith 
rightly, that one grand Uſe of Expiration is, Ut cum 
are expulſo etiam vapores e ſanguine exhalantes, fi mul 
exſuflentur. And as for Inſpiration, that it convey- 
eth a nitro- aerial Ferment to the Blood, to which the 
Animal Spirits are owing, and all Muſcular-Motion. 
Mayow de Reſpir. p. 22. Oc. mes edit. N 
Somewhat of the Opinion of theſe two laſt cited, if 
1 miſtake not (it being long ſince I read their Tracts 


and have them not now at hand) were Ent, Sylvius, 


Swammerdam, Diemerbroek, and my Friend Mr. Ray, 
in an unpubliſhed Tract of his, and his Letters now 
in my Hands. ; 
But our Dr. Thur/fton, for good Reaſons, rejects 
theſe from being principal Uſes of Reſpiration, and 
thinks, with great Reaſon, the principal! Uſes to be, 
to move, or paſs the Blood from the right to the left 
Ventricle of the Heart. Upon which account Per- 
ſons hanged, drowned, or ſtrangled by Catarrhs, ſo 
ſuddenly die, namely, becauſe the Circulation of their 
Blood is ſtopped. For the ſame Reaſon alſo it is, that 
Animals die {o ſoon in the Ajr-pump. Among other 
Proofs he inſtanceth in an Experiment of Dr. Croon, 
Prefefſ. Greſb. which he made before our R. S. b 
ſtrangling a Pullet, ſo that not the leaſt Sign of Lite 
appeared ; but by blowing Wind in the Lungs through 
ho Trachea, and ſo ſetting the Lungs a playing, he 
brought the Bird to Life again. Another Experiment 
was once tried by Dr. Valter Needham, befor Mr. Boyle 


and others at Oxford, by hanging a Dog, ſo that 


the Heart ceaſed moving, but haſtily opening the Dog, 
and blowing Wind into the Ductus Pecguetianus, he 
put the Blood in Motion, and by that means the 
Heart, and ſo recovered the Dog to Life again. Vide 
'THuRsTON de Reſpr. U/. p. 60, and 63. mea Edit. 

Such an Experiment as Dr. Croon's, my Friend, the 
late juſtly renowned Dr. Hook, ſhewed alſo our Royal 
Society. He cut away the Ribs, Diaphragm, and Pe- 
ricardium, of a Dog, alſo the Top of the Wind-pipe, 
that he might tie it on to the Noſe of a Pair of Bel- 
lows ; and by blowing into the Lungs, he reſtored 
the Dog to Life; and then ceaſing blowing again, the 
Dog would ſoon fall into dying Fits ; but by blowing 
again, recovered ; and fo alternately would die, and 
recover, for a conſiderable Time, as long and often 
as they pleaſed. Phils. Tranſ. Ne 28. 

For the farther Confirmation of Dr. Thur/ton's Opi- 
nion, the ingenious Dr. Mu/zrave cut off, and cloſe 


ſtopped up the Wind-pipe of a Dog with a Cork, 


— then threw open the Thorax ; where he found the 
Blood ſtagnating in the Lungs, the Arteria Pulmonaris, 
the Right Ventricle and Auricle of the Heart, and the 
two great Trunks of the Cava, diſtended with Blood 


Or 


to an immenſe Degree ; but at the ſame Time, the 
Vena Pulmonaris, the Left Ventricle and Auricle of 
the Heart in a manner empty, hardly a Spoonful of 
Blood therein. Philo. Tranſ. Ne 240. Or both the 
Experiments may be together met with in Lowry. 
Abridg. Vol. III. p. 66, 67. 

This Opinion of our learned Thur/ton, the late 
learned Ermullerus eſpouſed, who being particular in 
reckoning up the Uſes of Reſpiration, I ſhall there. 
fore the more largely cite him. Reſpiration, faith he, 
ſerves, 1. Ad Olfatum. 2. Ad Screatum & Sputatiq- 
nem. 3. Ad Oſcitationem, Tuſſim, Sternutationem, 
Enundt ionemgue. 4. Ad liguidorum Sorbitionem, Su- 
io nemoe. 5. Ad Loguelam, Cantum, Clamorem, 
Riſum, Fletum, Flatum, S.. As fecun Alvi, 


. Urine, Fetis Moleve, necnon Secundinarum ca gulſio- 


nem. 7. Ad promovenada Ventriculi, Inteſtinorun, 
Lacteorumque vaſorum, c. contenta. 8. Ad balitus 
agueos Sanguinis è pulmonibus, atris ope, ex portandos. 
9. Ad Diapnotn. 10. Adexattiorem Chyli, Lympbæ- 
gue, necnon Sanguinis miſcelam. 11. Ad con- 
ciliandum ſanguini cotcineam rubedinem, &c. 12. 
Nec ys negabimus, abren ul mones, & ſangui- 
nem illos tranſcurrentem, minis calida reddere, &t. 
13. Judd denique atr ſanguini fingulis Reſpirationibus 
aliguantilld ſui parte, admixtus, pauciſſimas guaſdam 
in jpirituum animalium elaboratione particulas ſimul 
contribuat. All theſe Uſes, although of great Conſe- 
quence, yet he thinks rather conduce to the Well. Be- 
ing, than the Being of the Animal; becauſe without 
any of them, the Animal would not ſo ſpeedily die, 
as it doth by Strangling, or in the Air-pump. He 
therefore aſſigns a 14th, and the principal Uſe of 
Reſpiration to be, For the paſſing of the Blood through 
the Lungs, that is thrown into them by the Heart. 
ETUI. Diſſert. 2. chap. 10. F 1, and 16. 

But the late Dr. Drake, with great Ingenuity and 
Addreſs {like a Perſon ſo conſiderable for his Years, as 
he was in his Time) not only eſtabliſhed this Notion 
of Reipiration, but alſo carries it farther, making it 
the true Cauſe of the Diaſtole of the Heart; which 
neither Borelli, Lower, or Cowper, much leſs any be- 
fore thoſe great Men, have well accounted for. That 
the Heart is a Muſcle, is made evident beyond all 
Doubt by Dr. Lower. And that the Motion of all 
Muſcles confiſts in Conſtriction, is not to be doubted 
alſo. By which means the Syſtole is eaſily accounted 
for. But foraſmuch as the Heart hath no Antagoni/- 
Muſcle, the Diaftole hath puzzled the greateſt Wits. 
But Dr. Drake, with mou Judgment, and much Pro- 
bability of Reaſon, maketh the Weight of the incum- 
bent Atmoſphere to be the true Antagoni/ts to all the 
Muſcles, which ſerve both for ordinary Inſpiration, 
and the Conſtriction of the Heart. The Particulars of 
his Opinion may be ſeen in his Anatomy, J. 2. c. 7. 
And in Phi/of. Tranſact. No 281. 

And I remember when I was at the Univerſity, 
my. os 7 and learned Tutor Dr. Willis, 
when he read Anatomy to us, was of Opinion, That 
the Lungs were blown up by the Weight of the in- 
cumbent Air, and repreſented the Manner of Reſpira- 
tlon in this manner ; viz. He put a Bladder into a 
Pair of Bellows, turning back the Neck of the Bladder, 
and tying it faſt, ſo that no Air might enter in between 
the Bladder and Bellows. This being done, when 
the Bellows were opened, the Bladder would be blown 
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or at leaſt, neceſſary Concomitants of one another. Moſes b expreſſeth Animal Dea nan. 


Life by [The Breath of Life.) Saith he, Gen. vii. 21, 22. All Fleſh that moveth on 
the Earth, Fowl, Cattle, Beaſt, creeping Things, and Man ; all in whoſe Noftrils 
was the Breath of Life, in the dry Land, died. So the Pſalmiſt, P/al. civ. 2 9. Thou 
takeft away their Breath, they die. So grand an Act therefore in common to all 
Animals, may juſtly deſerve a Place in this Survey of the Works of Go p in the 
Animal Kingdom. 3 ; 

AND here I might launch out into an ample Deſcription of all the Parts mi- 
niſtring to this neceſſary Act, and ſhew the curious Contrivance, and artificial Stru- 
cture of them; but a tranſient View ſhall ſuffice. I might begin with the out- 
ward Guards, the Noſe and Mouth ; but theſe have been already touched upon. 
But the exquiſite Mechaniſm of the Larynx, its Variety of Muſcles, its Cartilages, 
all ſo exquiſitely made for the Purpoſe of Reſpiration, and forming the Voice ©, 
are very admirable: And no leſs ſo is the Tongue d, which miniſters to that and 
many other Uſes too. 

NEexrT, the Fabrick of the © Trachea deſerves eſpecial Remark. Its Valve, the 
Epighttis on the Top, to fence againſt all Annoyance ; its cartilaginous Rings f, 
nearly environing it, with its membranous Part next the Gullet, to give the treer 
Paſſage to the Deſcent of the Food. And laſtly, Its inner Tegument, of exqui- 


ſite Senſe, to be readily 


affected with, and to make Efforts againſt every thing 


that is hurtful or offenſive : Theſe, I ſay, do all juſtly deſerve our Admiration. 


up by the Weight of the incumbent Air ; and when 
ſhut, the Air would be thereby preſſed forcibly out of 
the Bladder, ſo as to blow the Fire. This Experiment 
F take Notice of here, becauſe (beſides the Illuſtration 
it gives to Reſpiration) that great Genius ſeems to have 
had a truer Notion of this Phenomenon, than was ve- 
ry common then; viz. about the Year 1677, or 78 ; 
as alſo, becauſe I have in ſome Authors met with the 
ſame Experiment, without mention of Dr. Willis, 
whoſe I take it to have been. 

Another Uſe of great Conſideration, the already 
commended Dr. Cheyne aſſigns; namely, to form the 
elaſtick Globules of which the Blood principally con- 
fiſts, without which there would be a general Obſtru- 
ction in all the capillary Arteries. CHEYNE's Philo/a- 
pbical Principles of Natural Religion ; or Harris's 
Lex. Tech. in Lungs. 

b Gen ii. 7. vi. 17. and vii. 1 5. 

© Becauſe it would be endleſs to ſpecify the curious 
Mechaniſm of all the Parts concurring to the Forma- 
tion of the Voice ; I ſhall therefore for a Sample 
note only two Things: 1. There are thirteen Muſcles 
provided for the Motion of the five Cartilages of the 
Larynx. GIBS. Anat. l. 2. c. 14. a Sign of the cart- 
ful and elaborate Proviſion that is made for the Voice. 
2. It is a 12 Faculty of the Glottis, in con- 
tracting and dilating itſelf with ſuch Exquiſiteneſs, as 
to form all Notes: For (as the late ingenious Dr. 
« Keil /aith) ſuppoſing the greateſt Diſtance of the 
* two Sides of the G/ottis, to be one tenth Part of 
an Inch, in ſounding twelve Notes (to which the 
«© Voice eaſily reaches) this Line mult be divided into 
„ twelve Parts, each of which gives the Aperture re- 
vy 2 for ſuch a Note, with a certain Strength. 
*© But if we conſider the Sub- diviſion of Notes, into 
«© which the Voice can run, the Motion of the Sides 
of the Glottis is till vaſtly nicer. For if two Chords 
«*« ſounding exactly Uniſons, one be ſhortened one two 
** thouſandth Part of its Length, a juſt Ear will per- 
<< ceive the Diſagreement, and a good Voice will 
«© ſound the Difference, which is one hundred and 
«« ninety-ſixth Part of a Note. But ſuppoſe the 
Voice can divide a Note into a hundred Parts, 
it follows that the different Apertures of the Glortis 
actually divide the tenth Part of an Inch into twelve 
hundred Parts, the Effect of each of which pro- 
** duces a ſenſible Alteration upon a good Ear. 


£* But becauſe each Side of the G/ortis moves juſt e- 
Vo I. II. ü 


AND 


% qually, therefore the Diviſions are juſt double; or 
the Sides of the Glottis, by their Modon, do actu- 
«* ally divide one tenth Part of an Inch into two 
* thouſand four hundred Parts”. KEIL's Anat. cap. 3. . 

Among the Inſtruments of Speech, the Tongue 
is a neceſlary one; and ſo neceſſary, that it is gene- 
rally thought no Speech can be without it. But in the 
third Tome of the Ephem. Germ. is publiſhed, Fc 
Rolandi Agloſetomographia, five Deſcriptio Oris fone 
Lingud gued per fete loguitur, & religquas ſuas functi- 
ones naturaliter exercet. The Perſon deſcribed is one 
Per. Durand, a French Boy of eight or nine Years old, 
who at five or fix loſt his Tongue by a Cangrene, 
occalion'd by the Small-Pox : Notwithſtanding which, 
he could (as the Title faith) ſpeak perfectly, as alſo 
taſte, ſpit, ſwallow, and chew his Food ; but this lat- 
ter he could do only on that Side he put it into, not 
being able to turn it to the other Side of his Mouth. 

In the ſame Tract, Chap. 6. is this Obſervation of 
Ventriloquous Perſons ; Memini me 4 quodam ſat cele- 
bri Anatomico audivifſe, dum de duplicatura Mediaſti- 
ui ageret, ſi Membrana iſta duplex naturaliter unita in 
duas partes dividatur, loquelam quaſi ex pectore proce - 
dere, ut circumſtantes credant Demoniacum hunc, as! 
Sternomythum. 

„ The Variation of the Wiad-pipe is obſervablc 
« in every Creature, according as it is neceſſary for 
% that of the Voice. In an Urchin, which hath a 
very {mall Voice, it is hardly more than membra- 
nous: And in a Pigeon, which hath a low and 
ſoft Note, it is partly cartilaginous, and partly 
*« membranous. In an Ortel, which hath a good au- 
dible Note, it is more cartilaginous ; but that of a 
Jay, hath hard Bones inſtead of Cartilages ; and 
* ſo of a Linset ; whereby they have both of them 
a louder and ſtronger Note, &c. 

The Rings of the Wind pipe are fitted for the 
Modulation of the Voice: For in Dogs and Cats, 
«* which in the Expreſſions of divers Paſſions uſe a 
great many Notes (as Men do) they are open and 
flexible, as in Man. Whereby all, or any of them 
are dilated or contracted, more or leſs, as is conve- 
nient for a higher or deeper Note, Sr. whereas 
in ſome other Animals, as in the Japan-Peacoc t. 
which uſeth hardly more than one ſingle Note, they 
are entire, &c.“ GR REW's Coſmolog. Sacr. Book 1. 
Chap. . 8 9, 10. 

It is a er manifeſt Indication of ſingular 2 
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Dexnuam. AND no lefs prodigious are the Parts farther within; the Bronchi, the Ve * 
Book IV. % s, with their muſcular Fibres h, as ſome aſſert they have, together with the 
Arteries and Veins, which every where accompany the airy Paſſages, for the Blood 


to receive there its Impregnations from the Air. | 
F RO M hence I might proceed to the commodious Form of the Ribs i, the 


curious Mechaniſm of the Intercoſtal-Muſcles ł, the Diaphragm, and all the other 
Muſcles l, miniſtring both to the ordinary, and extraordinary Offices of Reſpira- 
tion. But paſſing them by, I ſhall ſtop at one prodigious Work of Nature, and 
manifeſt Contrivance of the Almighty Creator, which although taken Notice of 


ſign in the cartilaginous Rings of the 4/pera Arteria, 
that all the Way where they are contiguous to the 
Oeſophagus, they are membranous, to afford an eaſy 
Paſſage to the Food; but after that, in the Bronchi, 
they are, ſome compleatly angular, ſome triangular, 
dec. And another obſervable is, the lower Parts of 
the ſuperior Cartilages, receive the upper Parts of the 
inferior in the Bronchi ; whereas in the Aera Arteria, 
the Cartilages run and remain parallel to one another ; 
which is a noble Difference or Mechaniſm in this (in 
a manner) one and the ſame Part, enabling the Lungs, 
and Bronchi, to contract themſelves in Expiration, and 
to extend and dilate themſelves in Inſpiration. 

Z I ſhall not here intrench ſo much upon the Anato- 
miſt's Province, to give a Deſcription of the Lungs, 
althoygh it be a curious Piece of Gop's Workman- 
ſhip 4 but refer to Signior Malpigbi, the firſt Diſcoverer 
of their Ye/icu/z in 1660, in his two Letters to Borel- 
li de Pulmon. Alſo to Dr. Willis's Pharm. rat. Pag. 2. 
$ 1. Cap. 1. de Reſpir. Orig. & U, who as he wrote 
after Ma/pighi, ſo hath more accurately deſcribed thoſe 
Parts; and to Mr. Cotoper's Anat. Tab. 24, 25. And 
if the Reader hath a mind to ſee what Oppoſition Sig- 
nior Ma/pight's Diſcoveries met with at Home and 
Abroad, and what Controverſies he had on that Ac- 
count; as alſo his Cenſures of Dr. W:/1:is's Deſcrip- 
tion and Figures, he may conſult Malpigbi's Life writ- 
ten by himſelf, p. 4, to 21. 

That the Lungs conſiſt of Yeficul#, or Lobuli of 
Veſiculæ admitting of Air from the Bronchi, is viſible, 
becauſe they may be blown up, cleanſed of Blood, and 
ſodried. But Mr. Cowper faith, he could never part 
the Lobuli (ſo as to make Dr. Williss Fig. 1. Tab. 3 
4.) ſo that probably the FVefculæ are contiguous to 
one another throughout each Lobe of the Lungs. And 
not only Air, but Diemerbroeck proves, that the Veſi- 
culæ admit of Duſt alſo, from two Aſthmatick Perſons 
he opened; one a Stone-cutter's Man, the Veſculæ of 
whole Lungs were ſo ſtuffed with Duſt, that in cutting 
his Knife went as if through an Heap of Sand ; the 
other was a Feather-driver, who had theſe Bladders 
filled with the fine Duſt or Down of Feathers. 

h There is a conſiderable Difference between Dr. 
Willis and Etmuller ; viz. Whether the Veſiculæ of 
the Lungs have any muſcular Fibres or not? Etmuller 
expreſly faith, Nullas Fibras muſculoſas, multo mints 
rubicundam Muſculorum compagem (ſunt enim Veſicule 
albide & fire diathane) in ipfis repepiri. Ubi ſupra. 
cap. 6.4 2. And afterwards 5 3. Pu/mones eſſe molles 

flexileſque muſculgſis fibris ceu propriæ explicationis or- 
ganis deſtitutos. But Dr. Willis as expreſly aſſerts, 
they have muſculous Fibres, and aſligns an excellent 
Uſe of them; Cellule iſtæ veſiculares, ut nixus pro 
expiratione contractivos edant etiam, fibras uti per Mi- 
croſcopium plan? conſpicere eſt, muſculares obtinent. Ubi 
ſupra $16. And in the next Section, Ut pro data occa- 
fione majorem aertis copiam exſufflent, aut materiam ex- 
cutiendam ejiciant, fibris muſcularibus donates, ſeſe ar- 
ctids contrabunt, contentague ſua penitis exterminant. 
Et enim ordinariæ pectoris Syſtolæ, gquas muſculorum re- 
laxationes ex parte efficiunt, atrem forſan totum a Tra- 
ched & Bronchis, baud tamen à Yeficulis, quaque vice 
ejiciunt : propter has (quoties opus erit) inaniendas, & 
zorius Pectoris cavitas plurimim anguſtatur, & cellule 
ipſæ veſiculares a propriis fibris conſirictis coarctantur. 

Circa bec motus L ſeil. Pectoris dilatationem, c.] 


by 


divini Conditoris mechanicen, ad regulas Mathematica: 
plane adaptam, ſatis admirari non poſſumus; ſiguidem 
#ulla alia in re manifetits, O O85 weouthav videtur. 
Quippe cùm pectoris tum ampliatio, tum coartatio a qui- 
buſdam Muſculis (quorum munus unicum oft contrabere) 
per fici debeat; res ita inſtituitur, ut Caſtæ que thora- 
cis, velut parallelogrammi oblongi verſus cylindrum in- 
curvati, latera effirmant, in figuram mod) quadratam, 
cum angulis rectis, pro pectoris ampliatione ; modd in 
rbombeidem, cum angulis acutis pro ejaſdem contratione 
ducantur, c. WILL1s ubi ſupra, 4 28. 

Galen having ſpoken of the Parts miniſtring to Re- 
ſpiration, concludeth, Nihil aſtuam & Natur illo pads 
per incuriam, fuiſſe præteritum, gue cùm omnia præ- 
ſentiret & provideret, que ſunt neceſſaria illa, que 
cauſa alicujus extiterunt, conjecutura, omnibus inſtaura- 
tones parare ecupavit, cujus apparatus copioſa facultas 
admirabilem Sapientiam teſtatur. De Ul. Part. I. 5.c 
I 5 L. alſo J. 6. c. 1. 5 

or the Structure of the 7nterco/tals, Midrif, cc. 
I ſhall refer to Dr. Villis, and — 2 
But Dr. Drake taxeth Dr. Willis with an Error, in 
fancying there is an Oppoſition in the Office of the 
Interceſtals, by reaſon that the Fibres of the external 
and internal Intercoſtals decuſſate; that therefore the 
external ſerve to raiſe the Ribs, the internal to draw 
them down. But Dr. Drake is of Steno's, and Dr. May- 
0s Opinion, That notwithſtanding the Decuſſation 
of their Fibres, the Power they exert upon, and the 
Motion they effect in the Ribs, is one and the ſame. 
DRaKkE's Anat. J. 2. c. 7. and J. 4. c. 5. Mavow 447 
Reſpir. c. 7. | 
Although Dr. Drake, and ſome others deny the Ir.- 
terceſtal being Antagonitt-Muſcles, as in the preceding 
Note; yet they, and moſt other Anatomiſts that I have 
met with, attribute a conſiderable Power to them in 
the Act of Reſpiration, as they do alſo to the Szbc/avi- 
an and Triangular-Muſcles ; but the learned Etmuller 
denies it for theſe three Reaſons, 1. Quia reſpirandi 
nullam in illis contract ionem ſentio. 2. Duia 
Abi invicem non adducuntur, c. 3. Qia Cote on- 
nes ab aliis modò enarratis muſculis moventur, idque ſi- 
mul, fc. Intercoftales itague, necnon Subelavies Muſ- 
culos Coſtis, parietum ixſtar, ad complenda interſtitia 
entercoſtalia, pectuſs integrandum, ac Coſtas connecten- 
das, inter tectos e, probabiliter concludoe; quo munere 
triangulares etiam ungi, rationi conſentaneun ef. 
ETMuL. Diſſert. 2. cap. 4. 5 6. 

But as to the Uſe of the Triangu/ar Muſcle in Re- 
ſpiration, we may judge of it, from its remarkable 
Size and Uſe in a Dog; of which Dr. Willis gives 
this Account from Fa//opius : In Homine parvus adei & 
ſubtilis iſte ¶ Muſculus] d, ut vix pro Muſculo accipi 
queat : in Cane per totum os pectoris protenditur, & 
cartilagines omnes, etiam verarum Coſtarum ſterno ineſ- 
culatas, occupat : Cujus diſcriminis ratio divinam circa 
Animalium fabricas Providentiam plan? indigitat- 
Luippe cum boc animal, ad curſus velotifſimes & diu 
continuandos natum, que ſanguis, dum intenſi2s agi. 
tatur, rite accendatur eventileturque, atrem crlerri 
& fortiter uti inſpirare, ita etiam exſpirare debet — 
idcirco propter hunc actum firmiùs obeundum (cujus in 
Homine haud magnus eſt uſus) muſculus caninus molem 
ingentem & tanto operi parem ſortitur. WII Lis ubi 
ſupra, 5 32. SIR 
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others m, yet cannot be eaſily paſſed by in the Subject I am upon; and that is, DAU. 


the Circulation of the Blood in the Fœtus in the Womb, fo different from the Me- Book IV. 
thod thereof after it is born. In the Womb, whilſt it is as one Body with the Mo- 
ther, and there is no Occaſion, nor Place for Reſpiration, there are two Paſſages n 
on Purpoſe for the Tranſmiſſion of the Blood, without paſſing it through the 
Lungs. But as ſoon as the Fœtus is born, and become thereby a perfectly diſtinct 
Being, and breathes for itſelf, then theſe two Paſlages are ſhut up ; one nearly ob- 
literated, the other becomes only a Ligament, except in ſome Creatures that are 
amphibious, or are forced to lie long under Water, in whom theſe Paſſages proba- 


| bly remain open o. 


m Ray's Wiſdom of G © o in the Creation. Pag. 
”m_ Mr. Ch-/e/den, an ingenious and moſt accurate 
Anatomiſt, having ſomewhat particular in his Obſer- 
vations about the Circulation of the Blood through 
the Heart of the Fztus, I ſhall preſent the Reader 
with ſome of his Obſervations, which he favoured 
me with the Sight of. The Blood (faith he) which 
«« js brought to the Heart by the aſcending Cava, 
« paſſes out of the Right Auricle into the Leit, thro” 
a Paſſage called Foramen Ovale, in the Septum [com- 
mon to them both] without paſſing thro' the Right 
Ventricle (as after the Birth) while the Blood from 
the deſcending Cava paſſeth through the Right Au- 
« ricle and Ventricle into the Pulmonary Artery, and 
thence into the Horta through the Dutt, betwixt 
«© that and the Pulmonary Artery, called Du#zs 
« Arterioſus, whilſt a ſmal! Portion of the Blood, 
thrown into the Pulmonary Artery, paſſeth thro” 
the Lungs, no more than is ſufficient to keep open 
4c the Pulmonary Veſſels. Thus both Ventricles are 
employed in driving the Blood through the Aor- 
ta to all Parts of the Fætus, and to the Mother too. 
But after the Birth, the Blood being to be driven 
from the Aorta through the Fætus alone, and not 
the Mother too, one Ventricle becomes ſufficient, 
« whilſt the other is employed in driving the Blood 
4 through the Lungs, the Ductus Arterioſus being 
« ſhut up by means of the Alteration of its Poſition, 
« which happens to it from the raiſing of the Horta 
« by the Lungs, when they become inflated. After 
«© that the Blood is thus driven into the Lungs, in its 
% Return jt ſhuts the Valve of the Foramen Ovale a- 
4 gainſt the Foramen itſelf, to whoſe Sides it ſoon ad- 
heres, and ſo ſtops up the Paſſage. The Ductus Ar- 
« ferioſus, or Ductus Arterioſus in Ligamentum verſus, 
« js ſeldom to be diſcerned in adult Bodies, but the 
«« Figure of the Foramen Ovale is never obliterated. 

bo ſt hath been generally thought to be not impro- 
bable, but that on ſome Occaſions, the Foramen Ova- 
le may remain open in Man. In a Girl of four or five 
| Years of Age, Dr. Connor found it but half cloſed, and 
in the form of a Creſcent. And he thinks ſomewhat of 
this kind might be in the Perſon whoſe Skeleton was 
found to have no Joints in the Back bone, Ribs, &'c. 
Of which a Deſcription, with Cuts, may be found in 
Phil. Tranſ. No 215. And more largely in his Di/- 
ſeri. Med. Phyſ. de ſtupendo Offium coalitu, where he 
adds to the Girl, in whom the For. Ov. was not ſhut, 
a like Obſervation of another Girl he opened at Ox- 
ford of three Years old; in gua Foramen Ovale fere 


erat occluſum, in medio tamen, exili foramine, per quod 


Turundam facile tranſmiſi, erat pervium, p. 30. So 
Mr. Cotoper (than whom none more accurate and bet- 
ter Judge) faith, I have often found the Foramen Ovale 


open in the Adult. Anat. Append. Fig. 3. But Mr.. 


Cbeſelden is of a different opinion, of which in the 
following Note. 

From ſomewhat of this Cauſe, I am apt to think it 
was that the Tronningholm Gardiner eſcaped drowning, 
and ſome others mentioned by Pech/in. His Stories 
are, Hortulanus Tronningholmenſis etiamnum vicens, an- 
nos natus 65 pro illd ætate ſatis adbuc valens & vege- 
tus, cùm ante 18 annos, alii in aquas delapſa opem fer- 
re vellet, forte fortuna & ipſe per glaciem incantids pro- 
tedens, aguas incidit 18 ulnas profundas : ubi ille, cor- 


AND 


pore erecto quaſs ad perpendiculum, pedibus ſundo adba- 
fit. Conſtitit fic per 16 horas, antepuam produceretur 
i auras. Dixit autem, ſimul ac infra aquarum ſuper- 
ficiem fuit demerſus, ſtatim obriguiſſe totum, & ſi quem: 
tum habuit motum & ſenſum, amiſiſſe, niſi quod ſonar. - 
tes Stockholmij campanas etiam ſub aquis obſcurius per- 
cipere ſibi fit viſus. Senſit etiam, flatin ſeſe velut we- 
ficulam ori applicaſſe, aded ut aqua nulla os penetrave- 
rit, in aures veri tranſitun, etiam ſentiente ills, ha- 
buerit ; atque inde auditum ſuum debilitatum aliquan- 
diu e. Hoc ſtatu dum 16 horas permanſit fruſird guæ- 
fitus, tandem repertum, conto in cabut infixo, cujus e- 
tiam ſenſum ſe habuiſſe dixit, fundo extraxerunt, ſpe- 
antes ex more aut perſuaſione gentis revitturum eſſe. 
Traque pannis linteiſque productum obvalvunt, d abr ad- 
mitti poſit pernicioſus futurus ſubito illapſu: cuſtoditum 
fic ſatis ab atre ſenſim ſenſimque tepidiori loco admovent, 
mox calidis adoriuntur faſciis, fricant, radunt, & ſuf- 
Aaminatum tot oris ſanguinis corporiſque motum negotio- 
5d i112 opera reducunt : denique antapoplecticis & genia- 
libus Itquoribus vite reddunt & priſtine mobil itati. 
Retulit his atque oftendit ſe etiamnum in capite circum- 
ferre veſtigia violentiæ d conte illatæ, & cephalalgiis 
vexari graviſſimis. Et propter hunc ipſum caſum, reli- 
giose a popularibus, & hujuſee rei teſtibus probatum, Se- 
reniſſimæ Regine matris munificentia & annuo ſtipend io 
eſt donatus & Sereniſ. Princip. clatus vi- 
wus ſul teſtis . Conſignatam manu babes Hiſtorian 
D. Tilaſij, Biblioth. Reg. Præſecti, gui teſtatus eft ſe 
prenoviſſe mulierem, gue tres ipſos dies ſub aquis hajit, 
& fimilem in modum, quo Hortulanus ille, reſuſcitata, 
adhuc dum lucis plena fruitur uſurs. Accedit Nob, Bur- 
FNOHHE ann fides, gui COnfeſſus et,. ſe in pago 
Bonels parochiæ Pithoviæ concionem frequentaſſe fune- 
brem, in gud, dum acta recenſeret Præco Senis eujuſdans 
ſeptuagenarij Laur. Jon ww. audiverit ex ore Con- 
cionatoris, vivum eum, adoleſcentem 17 annorum, agu ig 
ſubmerſum, 7 demum hebdomada (rem prodigioſam !) ex- 
tractum ad ſe rediifſe vivum & incolumem. PECHLIN., 
de Aer & Alim. def. c. 10. 

Shall we to this Cauſe, or to the Offification, or 
more than ordinary Strength of the Wind-pipe, attri- 
bute the Recovery to Life of Perſons hanged? Of 
which Pech/in gives an Inſtance that fell under his own 
Knowledge, of a Woman hanged, and in all appeir- 
ance dead, but recovered by a Phyſician accidentally 
coming in, with a plentiful Adminiſtration of Spir. Sal. 
Armon. PECHL. ib. c. 7. And the Story of Ann? 
Green, executed at Oxford, Dec. 14. 1650. is ſtill well 
remember'd among the Seniors there. © She was 
« hanged by the Neck near half an Hour, ſome of 
« her Friends in the mean time thumping her on the 
% Breaſt, others hanging with all their Weight upon 
« her Legs, ſometimes lifting her up, and then pull- 
ing her down again with a ſudden Jirk, thereby the 
* ſooner to diſpatch her out of her Pain;“ as her 
printed Account wordeth it. After ſhe was in her Cof- 
fin, being obſerved to breathe, a luſty Fellow ſtamped 
with all his force on her Breaſt and Stomach, to put 
her out of her Pain. But by the Aſſiſtance of Dr. 
Petty, Dr. Willis, Dr. Bathurſt, and Dr. Clark, ſhe 
was again brought to Life. I myſelf ſaw her many 
Years after, after that ſhe had (L heard) born divers 
Children. The Particulars of her Crime, Execution, 
and Reſtauration, ſee in a little Pamphlet, called News 
From the Dead, written, as I have Ren WE of 
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AND now what Action of any rational Creature, what is there in a Man's Life, 


— 


that doth more plainly ſhew Defign, Reaſon, and Contrivance, than this very Act 
of Nature doth the Contrivance and Deſign of the Great Go p of Nature? What 
is Thought and Contrivance, if this be not? Namely, That there ſhould be a 
temporary Part in the Body, made juſt for the preſent Exigence ; to continue 
whilſt there is occaſion for it, and to ceaſe when there is none; in ſome Creatures 
to remain always, by reaſon of their amphibious Way of Living, and in Land- 


Animals (purely ſuch) to ceaſe. 


ANOTHER excellent Contrivance, a-kin to the laſt, is, for the Preſervation 
of ſuch Creatures whoſe Occaſions frequently neceſſitate them to live without, or 
with but little Reſpiration : Fiſhes might be named here, whoſe Habitation is al- 
ways in the Waters; but theſe belong to an Element which I cannot at preſent en- 
gage in. But there are many Animals of our own Element, or partly ſo, whoſe Organs 
of Reſpiration, whoſe Blood, whoſe Heart, and other Inſtruments of Life, are 
admirably accommodated to their Method of Living: Thus many amphibious 
Creatures, who live in Water as well as Air; many Quadrupeds, Birds, Inſects, 
and other Animals, who can live ſome Hours, Days, yea, whole Winters, with 
little or no Reſpiration, in a Torpitude, or fort of Sleep, or middle State between 
Life and Death: The Proviſion made for theſe peculiar Occaſions of Life, in the 
Fabrick of the Lungs, the Heart, and other Parts of ſuch Creatures“, is mani- 


feſtly the Work of him, who, as 
and all things. 


Dr. Bathurſt (afterwards the moſt vigilant and learned 
Preſident of Trinity- College, Oxon) and publiſhed in 
i651, with Verſes upon the Occaſion. 

5 The Sz2a-Ca/f hath the Foramen Ovale, by which 
means it is enabled to ſtay long under the Water, as 
che Paris Anatomiſts. Of which ſee in Book vi. Chap. 5. 
Note s. | | 

But the fore-commended Mr. Cheſelden, thinks the 
Foramen Ovale is neither open in amphibious Creatures, 
nor any adult Land-Animals. When I firſt (faith he) 
<< applied myſelf to the Diſſection of human Bodies, I 
© had no diſtruſt of the frequent Accounts of the Fo- 
« ramen Ovale being open in Adults; but I find ſince, 
«© that J miſtook the Ofium Venarum Coronariarum tor 
«© the Foramen. The like I ſuppoſe Authors have done, 
*© who aſſert that it is always open in amphibious A- 
„ nimals; for we have made diligent enquiry into 


n — 


St. Paul faith *, Giveth to all Breath, and Life, 


e thoſe Animals, and never found it open. Neither 
« would that (as they imagine) ſerve theſe Creatures to 


live under Water, as the Fætus doth in Utero, unleſs 


the Ductus Arterioſus was open alſo.” / 
This Opinion of Mr. Cheſelden hath thisto render it 
probable, That the O/ftiam Venarum Coronariarum is ſo 
near the Foramen Ovale, that without due Regard, it 
may be eaſily miſtaken for it. Such therefore as have 
opportunity of examining this Part in amphibious A- 
nimals, or any other Subject, ought to ſeek for the 
Oſtium, whenever they ſuſpe& they have met with the 
Foramen. A, ns 

2 Of the ſingular Conformation of the Heart and 
Lungs of the Tortoiſe, which is an amphibious Animal, 
ſee Book vi. Chap. 5. Nate®. 

Acts xvii. 25. 


World. 
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CHA P. VIII. 


Of the Motion of ANIMALS. 


N 


EXT to the two Grand Acts of Animal Life, their Senſe or Reſpiration, 
I ſhall conſider their Motion, or Locomotive Faculty, whereby they convey 


themſelves from place to place, according to. their Occaſions and Way.of Life : 
And the admirable Apparatus to this Purpoſe, is a plain Demonſtration of Gopꝰs 


particular Foreſight, 


Care, and eſpecial Providence towards all the Animal 


AND here I might view, in the firſt place, the Muſcles, their curious Structure a, 


the nice tacking them to every Joint, to pull it this way, and that 
other way, according to the ſpecial Purpoſe, Deſign, and Office 


That the Muſcles are compounded of Fibres, is 


viſible enough. Which Fibres, the curious and inge- 


nious Borelli faith, are eylindraceous; not hollow, but 


N a __—_ 2 pithy N aſter the manner 
O er, as he diſcovered by his Microſcopes. Bo- 
REL..de Mot. Animal. Pars T. eee e 


Theſe Fibres, he faith, are naturally white ; but de- 


ive their Redneſs only from the Blood in them; 


FTheſe Fibres do in every Muſcle (in the Belly at leaſt 


way, and the 
of every fuch 
Jasaint: 


of the Muſcle) run parallel to one another, in a teat 
orderly Form. But they do not all tend the ſame way, 
but ſome run aflant, Tome long-ways, c. according 
to the Action or Poſition of each reſpective Muſcle. 
The Particulars of which, and of divers other Obſer- 
vables in the Muſcles, would, beſides Figures, take 


* 


too much room in chele Notes; and therefore I muſt 
refer to the Anatomiſts, particularly,” Steno, Borelli, 
Coro per 7 & c. 


Q The 


** 
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from his Works of GREAT ION. 


oint : Alſo their various Size and Strength; ſome large and corpulent, others leſs, Drxnaw, 
and ſome ſcarce viſible to the naked Eye; all exactly fitted to every Place, and 
every Uſe of the Body. And laſtly, I might take notice of the muſcular Motions, 


both involuntary and ſpontaneous b. 


NExT, I might ſurvey the ſpecial Fabrick of the Bones ©, miniſtring to Ani- 


mal Motion. 


Next, I might take notice of the Joints d, their compleat Form 


adjuſted to the Place, and Office they are employ'd in; their Bandage, keeping 
them from Luxations ; the oily Matter © to lubricate them, and their own Smooth- 


neſs to facilitate their Motion, 


d The Infinite Creator hath generally exerted his 
Art and Care, in the Proviſion made by proper 
Muſcles and Nerves, for all the different Motions in 
Animal Bodies, both involuntary and voluntary. It 
is a noble Providence, that moſt of the vital Motions, 
ſuch as of the Heart, Stomach, Guts, Sc. are invo- 
luntary, the Muſcles acting whether we ſleep or wake, 
whether we will or no. And it is no leſs providential, 
that ſome, even of the vital Motions, are partly vo- 
Juntary, partly involuntary, as that, for inſtance, of 
Breathing, which is performed both fleeping and wa— 
king; but can be intermitted for a ſhort time cn oc- 
caſion, as for accurate Hearing any thing, Fc. or can 
be increaſed by a ſtronger Blait, to make the greater 
Diſcharges of the Blood from the Lungs, when that 
any thing overcharges them. And as for the other 
Motions of the Body, as of the Limbs, and ſuch as 
are voluntary, it is no leſs Providence, that they are 
abſolutely under the Power of the Will; ſo as that the 
Animal hath it in his power to command the Muſcles 
and Spirits, or any part of its Body, to perform ſuch 
Motions and Actions as it hath occaſion for. 

< DPuid dicam de Oſſibus ? gue ſubjetta corpori mira- 
biles commiſiuras habent, & ad ſlabilitatem apins, & 


ad artus finiendos accommodatas, & ad motum, & ad 


e:nem corporis actionem. CickR. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. 
e. 58. 

55 reaſon it would be endleſs to mention all the Cu- 

rioſities obſervable in the Bones, I ſhall, for a Sample, 
ſingle out only an Inſtance or two, to manifeſt that 
Deſign was utcd in the Structure of theſe Parts in 
Man. 
The firſt fall be in the Back-4oze, which (among 
many others) hath theſe two Things remarkable. 1. Its 
different Articulations from the other Joints of the 
Body. For here molt of the Joints are flat, and with- 
al guarded with Aſperities and Hollows, made for 
catching and holding; ſo as firmly to lock and keep 
the Joints from Luxations, but withal to afford them 
{uch a Motion, as is neceflary for the Incurvations of 
the Body. 2. The Difference of its own Joints in the 
Neck, Back, and Loins. In the Neck, the Atlas, or 
upper Vertebra, as alſo the Dentata, are curiouſly made, 
and jointed (differently from the reſt) for the commo- 
dious and eaſy bending and turning the Head every 
way. In the Thorax, or Back, the Joints are more 
cloſe and firm; and in the Loins, more lax and pliant; 
as allo the Spines are different, and the Knobs and 
Sockets turned the quite contrary Way, to anſwer the 
Occaſions the Body hath to bend more there, than 
Higher in the Back. I ſhall cloſe this Remark with the 
late ingenious Dr. Kei/”s Obſervation. 

„The Structure of the Hine is the very beſt that 
* can be contrived; for had it been all Bone, we could 
«© have had no motion in our Backs; had it been of 
« two or three Bones articulated f r Motion, the Me- 
« dullaSpinalis muſt have been neceſſarily bruiſed at eve- 
„ry Angle or joint; beſides, the whole would not have 
«© been ſo pliable for the ſeveral Poſtures we have occa- 
« ſion to put ourſelves in. If it had been made of 
„ ſeveral Bones, without intervening Cartilages, we 
„ ſhould have had no more uſe of it, than if it had 
been but one Bone. If each Vertebra had had its 
oven diſtin Cartilages, it might have been eaſily 
©« difſccated. And laſtly, The oblique Proceſſes of 
«* each ſuperior and inferior Yertebra keep the middle 
ue it can neither be thruſt backwards nor for- 

OL. II. 


AN P 


« wards to compreſs the Medullu Spiualis.“ KI.. “s 
Anat Cap. 5. F. 8. | 

Compare here what Calen faith of the Articulations, 
Ligaments, Perforation, c. of the Spire, to prove 
the Wiſdom and Providence of the Maker of Animal 
Bodies, againſt ſuch as found fault with Nature's Works; 
among which he names D#agoras, Anaxagoras, Aſcle- 
piades and Epicurus. Vid. Galen. de LI. Part. J. 12. 
init. and Chap. 11, &c. allo J. 13. init. 

2. The next Inſtance ſhall be in one or two Things, 
wherein the Skeletons of Sexes differ. Thus the Pe“ 
71s made in the Belly by the //iuz, Oj/a Coxendicis 
and Pubis, is larger in a Female than Male Skeleton, 
that there may be more room for the lying of the /- 


feera and Fez!us. So the Cartilage bracing together the 


two Offa Pubis, or Share-bones, Bartholine ſaith, is 
twice thicker and. laxer in Women than Men: As alſo 
is the Cartilage that tieth the Os Sacrum to its Verte- 
bra; and all to give way to the Paſlage of the Fe- 
Fs. | 

Another conſiderable Difference is in the cartilagi- 
nous Production of the ſeven long Ribs, whereby they 
are braced to the Breatt bone. "Theſe are harder and 
firmer in Women than in Men; the better to ſupport 
the Weight of the Breaſts, the ſucking Infant, Oc. 

4 It is remarkable in the Joints, and a manifeſt Ack 
of Caution and Deſign : 1. That although the Motion 
of the Limbs be circular, yet the Centre of that Mo- 
tion is not in a Point, but an ample Superficies. In 
a Point, the Bones would wear and penetrate one ano- 
ther; the Joints would be exceedingly weak, Sc. but 
the Joints conſiſt ing of two large Superficies, Concave 
and Convex, ſome furrowed and ridged, ſome like a 
Ball and Socket, and all lubricated with an oily Sub— 
ſtance, they are incomparably prepared both for Mo- 
tion and Strength. 2. That the Bones next the Joint 
are not ſpungy, as their Extremities commonly are, 
nor hard and brittle, but capped with a ſtrong, tough, 
ſmooth, cartilaginous Subltance, ſerving both to 
Strength and Motion. 

But let us here take notice of what Galen mentions 
on this Subject: Articulorum unmſguiſaue Eminentian 
Cavitati immiſſam habet: Veruntamen hoc fortaſſe non 
adeo mirabile eft: Sed fi, conſideratd omnium t9tius cor- 
poris offium mutaa connexione, Eminentias cavitatibus 


Suſcipientibus equales ſemper inveneris; hoc mirabile. 


St enim juſto amplior efſet Cavitas, laxns ſane & infir- 
mus fieret Articulus ; fi ſtrictior, motus difficulter fie- 
ret, ut qui nullam verſionem haberet ; ac peritalum Mei 
non parvum, eminentias oſſium arftatas franszi : Sed ho- 
rum neutrum fattum eſt. Sed quoniam ex tam ſecu- 
ra conftruttione periculum erat, ne motiones difficilitts fie- 
rent, & eminenti@ offium extererentur, duplex rurſus 
auxilium in id Natura molita ct. 1. Cartilagiue 6s 
utrumgue ſubjungens, atque obtinens : alterum, ipſis Car- 
tilaginibus humorem unttuoſum, velut oleum, ſuperfun- 
dens; per quem facile mobilis, & attritu contumax om- 
nis articulatio Offium fata eft. Ut undique dili- 
genter Articulus omnis cuſtodiretur, Ligamenta quadam 
ex utrogue offe produxit Natura. GAL EN. de Uſ. Part. 
I. 1. 15. 
© For the affording this oily or mucilaginous Matter, 
there are Glandules very commodiouſly placed near the 
Joints, ſo as not to ſuffer too great Compreſſion by 
the Motion of the neighbouring Bones, and yet to re- 
celive a due Preſſure, ſo as to cauſe a ſufficient Emiſ- 
hon of the Mucilage into the Joints. Alſo another 
7G Thing 
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AND laſtly, I might trace the various Nerves throughout the Body, ſent about 
fo miniſter to its various Motions f. I might conſider their Origin 8, their Rami- 
fications to the ſeveral Parts, and their Inoſculations with one another, accordin 
to the Harmony and Accord of one Part with another, neceſſary for the Benefit 
of the Animal. But ſome of thoſe things I have given ſome touches upon alrea- 
dy, and more I ſhall mention hereafter h, and it would be tedious here to inſiſt 
upon them all. 

I sH ALL therefore only diſtinctly ſpeak to the Locomotive Act itſelf, or what 
directly relates to it. 

Ay here it is admirable to conſider the various Methods of Nature i, ſuited to 
the Occaſions of various Animals. In ſome their Motion is ſwift, in others ſlow ; 
in ſome performed with two, four, or more Legs; in ſome with two, or four 
Wings; in ſome with neither k. 

Ap firſt for ſwift or ſlow Motions. This we find is proportional to the Occa- 
ſions of each reſpective Animal. Reptiles, whoſe Food, Habitation, and Neſts, 
lie in the next Clod, Plant, Tree, or Hole, or can bear long Hunger and Hard- 
ſhip, they need neither Legs nor Wings for their Tranſportation ; but their ver- 
micular or ſinuous Motion (performed with no leſs Art, and as curiouſly provided 
for as the Legs or Wings of other Creatures: This, I ſay) is ſufficient for their Con- 
Veyance. 

Man and Beaſts, whoſe Occaſions require a large Room, have accordingly a 
ſwifter Motion, with proper Engines for that Service; anſwerable to their range 
for Food, their occupation of Buſineſs, or their want of Armature, and to ſecure 
them againſt Harms l. 

Bu T for the winged Creatures (Birds and Inſects) as they are to traverſe large 
Tracts of Land and Water for their Food, for their commodious Habitation, or 
Breeding their Young, to find Places of Retreat and Security from Miſchiefs ; fo 
they have accordingly the faculty of flying in the Air; and that ſwiftly or ſlowly, 


a long or ſhort time, according to their Occaſions and way of Life. 


And accord- 


ingly their Wings, and whole Body, are curiouſly prepared for ſuch a Motion ; 


as I intend to ſhew in a proper Place m. 


Thing conſiderable is, that the excretory Ducts of the 
Mucilaginous Glands have ſome length in their Paſſage 
from the Glands to their Mouths; which is a good 
Contrivance, to prevent their Mouths being oppreſſed 
by the Mucilage, as alſo to hinder the too plentiful Ef- 
ſuſion thereof, but yet to afford a due Expreſſure of it 
at all times, and on all occaſions, as particularly in vio- 
lent and long-continued Motions of the Joints, when 
there is a greater than ordinary Expence of it. See 
CowPER's Anat. Tab. 79. 

There is no doubt to be made, but that the 
Muſcles receive their Motion from the Nerves. For 
if a Nerve be out, or ſtreightly bound, that goes to any 
Muſcle, that Muſcle ſhall immediately loſe its Motion. 
Which is doubtleſs the Caſe of Paralyticks ; whoſe 
Nerves are ſome of them by Obſtructions, or ſuch- like 
means, reduced to the ſame State as if cut or bound. 

And this alſo is the Cauſe of that Numbneſs or Sleepi- 
neſs we find oftentimes, by long ſitting or lying on any 
Part. 

Neither is this a modern Notion only; for Ga/ez 
faith, Principium Nervorum omnium Cerebrum eſt, & ſpi- 
nalis Medulla. Et Nervi à Cerebro animalem vir- 
tutem accipiunt Nervorum utilitas ef} faculta- 
tem Sensus & Motiis à principio in partes diducere. And 
this he intimates to have been the Opinion of Hippo- 
erate: and Plato, de Uſ. Part. I. 1. c. 16, & paſſim. 

s Dr. Willi thinks, that in the Brain the Spirits are 
elaborated that miniſter to voluntary Motion; but in 
the Cerebellum, ſuch as affect involuntary, or natural 


Motions; ſuch as that of the Heart, the Lungs, Ce. 
Cercbri Anat. c. 15. 


h See Book v. Chap. 8. 

i To the foregoing, I ſhall briefly add ſome Exam- 
ples of the ſpecial Proviſion made for the Motion of 
2 


ad paſtum accedunt, alia volando, alia nandso. 


ANOTHER 


ſome Animals by Temporary Parts. Frogs and Toads, in 
their Tad-po/e ſtate, have Tails, which fall off when 
their Legs are grown out. The Lacerta Aguatica, or 
Water-Newt, when young, hath four neat ramified 
Fins, two on a Side, growing out a little above its 
Fore-legs, to poiſe and keep its Body upright (which 
gives it the reſemblance of a young Fiſh) which fall of 
when the Legs are grown. And the Nymphe and 
Aurelie, of all or moſt of the Inſects bred in the Wa- 
ters, as they have particular Forms, different from the 
Inſects they produce; ſo have alſo peculiar Parts af- 
forded them for their Motions in the Waters; Oars, 
Tails, and every Part adapted to the Waters, which 
are utterly varied in the Inſects themſelves, in their Aa- 
ture State in the Air. 

k Fam vero alia animalia gradiendo, alia ſerpends, 
Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 47. 

Compare alſo what Galen excellently obſerves con- 
cerning the Number of Feet in Man, and in other A- 
nimals; and the wiſe Proviſion thereby made for the 
Uſe and Benefit of the reſpective Animals. De U/. 
Part. in the Beginning of the third Book. 

As I ſhall hereafter ſhew, That the indulgent Cre- 
ator hatk abundantly provided for the Safety of Ani- 
mals by their Cloathing, Habitations, Sagacity, and 
Inſtruments of Defence; ſo there appears to be a Con- 
temperament of their Mot ion with theſe Proviſions. They 
that are well armed and guarded, have commonly a 
flower Motion; whereas they that are deſtitute there- 
of, are ſwifter. So alſo timid helpleſs Animals are com- 
monly ſwift ; thus Deer and Hares ; but Animals en- 
dowed with Courage, Craft, Arms, Sc. commonly 
have a ſlower Motion. 

m See Book vii. Chop, 1. | 
n See 
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ANOTHER remarkable Thing in the motive Facul 
neat, geometrical Performance of it. The moſt accurate Mathematician, the 
moſt ſkilful in mechanick Motions, cannot preſcribe a nicer Motion (than what 
they perform) to the Legs and Wings of thoſe that walk or fly », or to the Bodies 
of thoſe that creep 9. Neither can the Body be more compleatly poiſed for the 
Motion it is to have in every Creature, than it already actually is. From the largeſt 
Elephant to the ſmalleſt Mite, we find the Body artfully balanced *, The Head 
not too heavy, nor too light for the reſt of the Body, nor the reſtof the Body for it?, The 
Fiſcera are not let looſe, or fo placed, as to ſwag, over-balance, or over-ſet the Body; 
but well braced, and diſtributed to maintain the Æquipoiſe of the Body. The mo- 
tive Parts alſo arc admirably well fixed in reſpect to the Centre of Gravity; placed 
in the very Point, fitteſt to ſupport and convey the Body. Every Leg beareth his 
true Share of the Body's Weight. And the Wings ſo nicely are ſet to the Centre 
of Gravity, as even in that fluid Medium, the Air, the Body is as truly balanced, 
as we could have balanced it with the niceſt Scales. 

Bur among all Creatures, none more elegant than the ſizing the Body of 
Man, the gauzing his Body ſo nicely, as to be able to ſtand erect, to ſtoop, to 
fit, and indeed to move any way, only with the help of ſo ſmall a Stay as the Feet r: 
Whoſe Mechaniſm of Bones, Tendons, and Muſcles, to this Purpoſe, is very cu- 
rious and admirabie, 


n See Book vii. Chap. 1. the End. heavy for the reſt of the Body. But inſlead of being 


© See Bork ix. Chap. 1. Nate ©. 

p Siquts unsuam alius Opifex, aqualitatis & pro- 
fgortionis magnam habuit providentiam, certe Natura Ha- 
buit in animalium corporibus conformandis ; unde Hip. 
fpocrates eam rect iſſimè juſtam nominat. GALEN. de Uſ. 
Part. I. 2 c. 26. 

4 The Make of the Bodies of ſome Water-Fowl 
ſeems to contradict what ] here ſay, the Heads and long 
Necks of ſome, as of Swans, Ducks, and Geeſe; and 
the hinder Parts of others, as of the Doucker and 


an Argument againſt, it is a notable Inſtance of, the 


Divine Art and Providence, theſe Things being nice 


Accommodations to their way of Life. Of ſuch as have 
long Necks, ſee Book vii. Chap. 2. Note i. | 

And as for ſuch whoſe hinder Parts ſeem to over-ba- 
lance their foremoſt Parts, whereby they fly with their 
Bodies in a manner erect, this alſo is an excellent Ac- 
commodation to their way of Life, which is Diving, 
rather than Flying. Fide Boot vii. Chap. 4. Note k. 

r See Book v. Chap. 2. Note b. 


Moor- hen, and ſome other Kinds, ſeeming to be too 
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Of the Place allotted to the ſeveral Tribes of ANIMals. 


AVING ditpatched the Motion of Animals, let us in the next place conſi- 

der the Place which the Infinitely-wiſe Creator hath appointed them to move 

and act, and perform the Offices of the Creation in. And here we find every Par- 
ticular well ordered. All Parts of our Terraqueous Globe fit for an Animal to 
live and act in, are ſufficiently ſtocked with proper Inhabitants : The watery Ele- 


of all Creatures, is the Deznam. 
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ment (unfit, one would think, for Reſpiration and Life) abounding with Creatures 


fitted for it; its Bowels abundantly ſtored, and its Surface well be-ſpread. The 
Earth alſo is plentifully ſtocked in all its Parts, where Animals can be of any ule ; 
not probably the dcepeſt Bowels thereof indeed, being Parts in all likelihood un- 
fit for Habitation and Action, and where a living Creature would be uicleſs in the 
World ; but the Surface every where abundantly ſtored. 

Bur that which is moſt conſiderable in this Matter, and plainly ſheweth the 
Divine Management in the Caſe, is, that thoſe Creatures are manifeſtly deſigned 
for the Place in which they are, and the Uſe and Services they pertorm therein. 
If all the Animals of our Globe had been made by Chance, or placed by Chance, 
or without the Divine Providence, their Organs would have been otherwiſe thari 
they are, and their Place and Reſidence confuſed and jumbled. Their Organs 

(for inſtance) of Reſpiration, of Viſion, and of Motion, would have fitted any 
Medium, or have needed none; their Stomachs would have ſerved any Food, and 
their Blood, and Covering of their Bodies been made for any Clime, or only one 
Clime, Conſequently all the Animal World would have been in a confuſed, in- 

| | by convenient, 
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convenient, and diſorderly Commixture. One Animal would have wanted Food. 
another Habitation, and moſt of them Safety. They would have all flocked to 
one or a few Places, taken up their reſt in the Temperate Zones only, and coveted 
one Food, the caſieſt to come at, and molt ſpecious in ſhew; and ſo would have 
oiſoned, ſtarved, or greatly incommoded one another. But as the Matter is noyy 
ordered, the Globe is equally beſpread ; ſo that no Place wanteth proper Inhabi- 
tants, nor any Creature is deſtitute of a proper Place, and all things neceſſary to 
its Life, Health, and Pleaſure. As the Surface of the Terraqueous Globe is cover- 
ed with different Soils, with Hills and Vales, with Seas, Rivers, Lakes, and 
Ponds, with divers Trees and Plants, in the ſeveral Places; fo all theſe have 
their Animal Inhabitants, whoſe Organs of Life and Action are manifeſtly a- 
dapted to ſuch and ſuch Places and Things; whoſe Food and Phyſick, and every 
other Convenience of Life, is to be met with at that very Place appointed it. 
The watery, the amphibious a, the airy Inhabitants, and thoſe on the dr 
Land Surface, and the Subterraneous under it, they all live, and act with Plca- 
ſure; they are gay, and flouriſh in their proper Element and allotted Place ; they 
want neither for Food, Cloathing, or Retreat ; which would dwindle and die, de- 
ſtroy, or poiſon one another, if all coveted the fame Element, Place, or 
Food. | 
Nay, and as the Matter is admirably well ordered, yet, conſidering the 


World's Increaſe, there would not be ſufficient Room, Food, and other NeceC. 


faries for all the living Creatures, without another Grand Act of the Divine 
Wiſdom and Providence, which is, the Balancing the Number of Individuals of 
each Species of Creatures, in that Place appointed thereto: Of which in the next 
Chapter, 


a Eft etiam admirationonnulla in beſtiis aguatilibus tis, etiam Anatum ova Gallinis ſepe ſupponim us 
que gignuntur in terra : veluti Crocodili, fluviatileſ= [ Pulli] deinde eas [matres] velinguunt & eff 
gue Teſludines, quedamque Serpentes ortæ extra aquam, giunt, cum primum aquam, .ng 5 naturalem domum, i 
fimul ac primim niti poſſunt, aguam perſeguuntur. Quin dere potuerunt, Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 48. 
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Of the Balance of ANIMALs, or the due Proportion in which the 


World is flocked with them. 


'T H E whole Surface of our Globe can afford Room and Support only to ſuch 


a Number of all forts of Creatures; and if by their doubling, trebling, or 
any other multiplication of their Kind, they ſhould increaſe to double or treble 
that Number, they muſt ſtarve, or deyour one another. The keeping therefore 
the Balance even, is manifeſtly a Work of the Divine Wiſdom and Providence. 
To which End, the Great Author of Life hath determined the Life of all Crea- 
tures to ſuch a Length, and their Increaſe to ſuch a Number, proportional to their 
Uſe in the World. The Life of ſome Creatures is long, and their Increaſe but 
ſmall, and by that means they do not overſtock the World. And the fame Bene- 
fit is effected, where the Increaſe is great, by the Brevity of ſuch Creatures Lives, 
by their great Uſe, and the frequent Occaſions there are of them for Food to 
Man, or other Animals. It is a very remarkable Act of the Divine Providence, 
that uſeful Creatures are produced in great plenty a, and others in leſs. The pro- 
digious and frequent Increaſe of Inſects, both in and out of the Waters, may ex- 
emplify the one; and 'tis obſervable in the other, that Creatures leſs uſeful, or 
by their Voracity pernicious, have commonly fewer Young, or do ſeldomer bring 
forth: Of which many Inſtances may be given in the voracious Beaſts and 
Birds. But there is one fo peculiar an Animal, as if made for a particular 


Inſtance 


_ * Benigna circa hoc Natura, innocua & eſculenta animalia facunda generavit. PI Ix. Nat. Hift, I. 8. c. 55. 
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from his 


Magnitude, Strength and Appetite, as to ſeize not only 


are the moſt pernicious of Birds, ſo are they the moſt rare, being ſeldom ſeen, or 
only one, or a few in large Countries; enough to keep up the Species, but not to 
over-charge the World. | 

Tus the Balance of the Animal World is, throughout all Ages, kept even; 
and by a curious Harmony, and juft Proportion between the Increaſe of all Ani- 
mals, and the Length of their Lives, the World is through all Ages well, but not 
over ſtored : One Generation paſſeth away, and another Generation cometh ©, ſo 
equally in its room, to balance the Stock of the Terraqueous Globe, in all Ages 
and Places, and among all Creatures, that it is an actual Demonſtration of our 
Saviour's Aſſertion, Matth. x. 29. that the moſt inconſiderable, common Creature, 
Even a Sparrow (two of which are fold for a Farthing) doth not fall to the 
Ground without our Heavenly Father. 

THr1s Providence of Gop is remarkable in every Species of living Creatures: 
But that eſpecial Management of the Recruits and Decays of Mankind, fo e- 
qually all the World over, deſerves our eſpecial Obſervation. In the Beginning 
of the World, and fo after Noah's Flood, the Longevity of Men, as it was of 
abſolute Neceſſity to the more ſpeedy Peopling of the new World; fo it is a 
ſpecial Inſtance of the Divine Providence in this Matter 4. And the fame Provi- 
dence appears in the following Ages, when the World was pretty well peopled, 
in reducing the common Age of Man then to 120 Years (Gez. vi. 3.) in Propor- 
tion to the Occaſions of the World at that Time. And laſtly, when the World 
was fully peopled after the Flood (as it was in the Age of Moſes, and ſo down to 
our preſent Time) the leſſening the common Age of Man to 70 or 80 Years e (the 
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Inſtance in our preſent Caſe, and that is the Cuntur of Peru b: A Fowl of that Hi 


on the Sheep, and leſſer Sook IV. 
Cattle, but even the larger Beaſts, yea the very Children too. Now theſe, as they "Ya 


Age mentioned by Moſes, P/al. xc. 10. This, I fay) is manifeſtly an Appoint- 


b «© Captain J. Strong gave me this Account, toge- 
4 ther with a Quill-Feather of the Cuntur [or Condor] 
« of Peru: On the Coaſt of Chili, they met with 
* this Bird in about 339 S. Lat. not far from Mac ha, 
« an Iſland in the South-Sea They ſhot it ſitting 
«© ona Cliff, by the Sea-ſide; that it was 16 Feet from 
« Wing to Wing extended; that the Spaniſh Inha- 
«© bitants told them they were afraid of theſe Birds, 
** Jeſt they ſhould prey upon their Children. And the 
« Feather he gave me ( ſaith the Doctor) is 2 Feet 4 
Inches long; the Quill-part 5 Inches three Quarters 
„long, and 1 Inch and half about in the largeſt Part. 
„It weighed 3 dr. 27 gr. and half, and is of a dark- 
« brown Colour.” Dr. SLOANE in Philoſ. Tran}. 
Ns 208. 

To this Account, the Doctor (in a Letter to Mr. 
Ray, March 31, 1694, with other Papers of Mr. Ray's, 
in my Hands) adds the Teſtimony of Jos. Acos ra, 
J. 4. c. 7. and GarsILAas, de la Vega, who, J. 8. 
c. 19. faith, ** There are other Fowls called Cuntur, 


« and by the Spaniards corruptly Condor. Many of 


« theſe Fowls having been killed by the Spaniards, 
«© had their Proportion taken, and from End to End 
« of their Wings meaſured 15 or 16 Feet. Na- 
« ture to temper and allay their Fierceneſs, denied 
them the Talons which are given to the Eagle; 
«« their Feet being tipped with Claws, like a Hen: 
However, their Beak is ſtrong enough to tear off 
« the Hide, and rip up the Bowels of an Ox. Two 
« of them will attempt a Cow or Bull, and devour 
«© him: And it hath often happened, that one of 
„ them alone hath aſſaulted Boys of ten or twelve 
«« Years of Age, and eaten them. Their Colour is 
« black and white, like a Magpie. It is well there 
are but few of them; for if they were many, they 
„ would very much deſtroy the Cattle. They have on 
the fore Part of their Heads, a Comb, not pointed 
„like that of a Cork ; but rather even, in the Form 
* of a Razor. When they come to alight from the 
Air, they make ſuch a humming Noiſe with the 
% fluttering of their Wings, as is enough to aſtoniſh, 
„ or make a Man deaf, 
Vor. II, 


ment 


© Eccle/. i. 4. | 

4 The Divine Providence doth not only appear in 
the Longzvity of Man immediately after the Creation 
and Flood, but alſo in their different Longevity at 
thoſe two Times: Immediately after the Creation, 
when the World was to be peopled by one Man, and 
one Woman, the Age of the greateſt Part of thoſe on 
Reeord, was goo Years and upwards : But after the 
Flood, when there were three Perſons by whom the 
World was to be peopled, none of thoſe Patriarchs, 
except d hem, arrived to the Age of 500 ; and only the 
three firſt of Shem's Line; viz. Arphaxad, Salah, and 
Eber, came near that Age; which was in the firſt Cen- 
tury after the Flood. But in the ſecond Century we 
do not find any reached theAge of240. And in the third 
Century (about the latter End of which Abraham was 
born) none, except Terah, arrived to 200 Years: B 
which Time the World was ſo well peopled (that Part 
of it, atleaſt, where Abraham dwelt) that they had 
built Cities, and began to be cantoned into diſtinct Na. 
tions and Societies, under their reſpective Kings; ſo 
that they were able to wage War, four Kings againſt 
five, Gen. xiv. Nay, if the Accounts of Anian, Be- 
roſus, Manethe, and others, yea, Africanus, be to be 
credited, the World was fo well peopled, even before 
the Times we ſpeak of, as to afford ſufficient Numbers 
for the great Kingdoms of 4/ria, Egypt, Perſia, &c. 
But learned Men generally, with great Reaſon, reject 
theſe as legendary Accounts. 

If the Reader hath a Mind to ſee a Computation of 
the Increaſe of Mankind, in the three firſt Centuries 
after the Flood, he may find two different ones of the 
moſt learned Archbiſhop Uſer and Petavius ; together 
with a Refutation of the fo early beginning of the 4/- 
ſyrian Monarchy; as alſo Reaſons for placing Abraham 
near 1000 Years after the Flood, in our moſt learned 
Biſhop ST1LLINGFLEET's Orig. Sacr. Book iii. Chap. 


4. 99. 

1 That the common Age of Man hath been the ſame 
in all Ages fince the World was peopled, is manife ſt 
from prophane, as well as ſacred Hiſtory. To p als 
by others : Plato lived to the Age of 81, and was ac- 
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ment of the fame infinite Lo Rx Þ that ruleth the World: For, by this Means, the 
peopled World is kept at a convenient Stay ; neither too full, nor too empty. 


For if Men (the Generality of them, I mean) were 


to live now to Methrſelaſ;'s 


Age of 969 Years, or only to Abraham's, long after the Flood, of 175 Years, the 
World would be too much over-run ; or if the Age of Man was limited to that 
of divers other Animals, to ten, twenty, or thirty Years only, the Decays then of 
Mankind would be too faſt : But at the middle Rate mentioned, the Balance is 
nearly even, and Life and Death keeps an equal Pace. Which Equality is fo great 
and harmonious, and ſo manifeſt an Inſtance of the Divine Management, that 1 


ſhall ſpend ſome Remarks upon it. 


IT appears from our beſt Accounts of theſe Matters, that in our European 
Parts f, and I believe the ſame is throughout the World, that, I ſay, there is a 
certain Rate and Proportion in the Propagation of Mankind : Such a Number 


counted an old Man. And thoſe which Prixy reckons 
up, J. 7. c. 48. as rare Examples of long Life, may, 
for the moſt Part, be matched by our modern Hilto- 
ries ; eſpecially ſuchas P/iny himſelf gave Credit unto. 
Dr. PLor hath given us divers Inſtances in his Hiſtory 
of Oxford ſbire, c. 2.4 3. and c. 8. $54. and Hiltory 
of Staffordſhire, c.8.Fg1, Cc. Among others, one 


is of twelve Tenants of Mr. Biddulph's, that together 


made 1000 Years of Age. But the moſt conſiderable 
Examples of aged Perſons among us, is of old Parre 
of Shropſhire, who lived 152 Years 9 Months, ac- 
cording to the learned Dr. Harvey's Account; and 
Henry Jenkins of Yorkſhire, who lived 169 Years, ac- 
cording to the Account of my learned and ingenious 
Friend Dr. Tancred Robinſon : Of both which, with 
others, ſee LowTn. Abridg. Phils. Tranſ. V. 3. p. 
306. The great Age of Parre of Shropſhire, minds 
me of an Obſervation of the Reverend Mr. Plaxton, 
that in his two Pariſhes of Kinard/ey and Donington in 
Shropſhire, every ſixth Soul was ſixty Years of Age, 
or upwards. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 310. 

And if we ſtep farther North into Scotland, we ſhall 
find divers recorded for their great Age: Of which I 
ſhall preſent the Reader with only one modern Exam- 
ple of one Laurence, who married a Wife after he 
was 100 Years of Age, and would go out to Sea a 
Fiſhing in his little Boat, when he was 140 Years old, 
and is lately dead of no other Diſtemper but mere old 
Age, faith Sir Ros. SIBBALD, Prodr. Hiſt. Nat. 
Scot. p. 44. J. 3. P. 4. 

As for Foreigners, the Example would be endleſs ; 
and therefore that of Joh. Ottele ſhall ſuffice, who 
was as famous for his Beard, as for being 115 Years of 


marry, 


Age. He was but two Brabant Ells 3; high; and his 
long Beard was one Ell > long. His Picture and Ac- 
count may be ſeen in Ephem. Germ. J. 3. O8/. 
163. 

As for the Story Roger Bacon tells, of one that liv- 
ed goo Years by the Help of a certain Medicine, and 
many other ſuch Stories, I look upon them as fabulous. 
And no better 1s that of the Wandring Few, named 
Toh. Buttadeus, ſaid to have been preſent at our Sa- 
viour's Crucifixion ; although very ſerious Stories are 
told of his being ſeen at Antrerp, and in France, a- 
bout the middle of the laſt Century but one; and be- 


fore in Ann. 1542, converſed with by Pax/ of Eitſin. 


Biſhop of S/e/wick; and before that, viz. in 1228, 
ſeen and converſed with by an Armenian 7-chbiſbog; 
Gentleman ; and by others at other Times. 

If the Reader hath a Mind to ſee more Examples, 
he may meet with ſome of all Ages, in the learncd 
HAKEWILL's Apol. p. 181. where he will alſo find 
that learned Author's Opinion of the Cauſes of the 
Brevity and Length of human Life. The Brevity 
thereof he attributeth to a too tender Education, ſuck- 
ing ſtrange Nurſes, too haſty Marriages ; but above 
all, to Luxury, high Sauces, ſtrong Liquors, &c. 
The Longzvity of the Ancients he aſcribes to Tem- 

erance in Meat and Drink, anointing the Body, the 

ſe of Saffron and Honey, warm Cloaths, leſſer 
_ and Windows, leſs Phyſick, and more Exer- 
ciſe. 

The Proportions which Marriages bear to Births, 
and Births to Burials, in divers Parts of Europe, may 
be ſeen at an eaſy View in this TABLE, 


Which Table I made from Major Graunt's Obſerva- 
tions on the Bills of Mortality : Mr. King's Obſerva- 
tions in the firſt of Dr. Davenant's Eſſays ; and what 
I find put together by my ingenious Friend Mr. Low- 
THORP, in his Abridgment, Vol. III. p. 668. and my 
own Regiſter of Upminſter. That from Aynbo's Regi- 
iter in Nerthamptonſpire, I had from the preſent Re- 


Marriages to | Births to Bu- 

Names of the Places. Births: As | rials: As 

England in General. —— — —— to 463112 to 1 

London. — — —— — — 1 to 4 1 to 1˙1 

Hantſhire, from 1569, to 1658. — ——————1 to 4 16 02 

Tiverton in Devon. 1560, to 1049, —— — —1 to 3˙7 | 126 to 1 

Cranbrook in Kent, 1560, to 1649. — —1 to 39 |1'6 to x 

Aynho in Northamptonſhire for 118 Years. —— — 1 to 6 16 to x 

Leeds in Yorkſhire for 122 Years, — — —1 to 3˙ 7 to 1 

Harwood in Yorkſhire 57 Years. T —— —— 1 to 34 | 1'23 to 1 

p Upminſter in Efjex 100 Years, —— —— —— ——x to 4'6 | 1'08 to x 
| Frankfort on the Main in 1695, —— ———— ——1 to 3'7 |1i'2 to x 
Old, middle, and lower Marck in 1698. —— — 1 to 37 19 to : 

Dominion of the King of Pruſſia in 1698. — ——1 to 3˙7 [1i'5 to n 

Bre/law in Siigſia from 1687, to 1691... —— i230 866 

Paris in 1670, 1671, 1672. — 1 to 47 | 1” to 1˙6 


ctor, the learned and ingenious Mr. Va. And I 
was promiſed ſome Account from the North, and di- 
vers other Parts of this Kingdom; but have not yet 
receiv'd them: Only thoſe of Leeds and Harwood in 


Vrkſbire, from my curious and ingenious Friend Mr. 
Thareib J. : | 


The 
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marry 8, ſo many are born, ſuch a Number die; in Proportion to the Number Prang. 
of Perſons in every Nation, County, or Pariſh. And as to Births, two Things 8 bY. 
are very conſiderable : One is the Proportion of Males and Females h, not in a | 
wide Proportion, not an uncertain, accidental Number at all adventures, but near- 
ly equal. Another Thing is, that a few moreare born than appear to die, in any 
certain Place i, Which is an admirable Proviſion for the extraordinary Emergen- 
cies and Occaſions of the World ; to ſupply unhealthful Places, where Death out- 
runs Life; to make up the Ravages of great Plagues and Diſcaſes, and the De- 
predations of War, and the Seas ; and to afford a ſufficient Number for Colonies 
in the unpeopled Parts of the Earth. Or, on the other hand, we may fay, that 
ſometimes thoſe extraordinary Expences of Mankind may be not only a juſt Pu- 
niſhment of the Sins of Men, but alſo a wiſe Means to keep the Balance of Man- 
kind even; as one would be ready to conclude, by conſidering the A/ratick, and 
other the more fertile Countries, where prodigious Multitudes are yearly ſwept away 
with great Plagues, and ſometimes War; and yet thoſe Countries are ſo far from 
being waſted, that they remain full of People. 

AND now, upon the whole Matter, What is all this but admirable and plain 
Management? What can the maintaining, throughout all Ages and Places, theſe 
Proportions of Mankind, and all other Creatures; this Harmony in the Genera- 
tions of Men he, but the Work of one that ruleth the World? Is it poſlible that 
every Species of Animals ſhould ſo evenly be preſerved, proportionate to the Oc- 
caſions of the World? That they ſhould be ſo well balanced in all Ages and 
Places, without the Help of Almighty Wiſdom and Power? How is it poſſible, 
by the bare Rules, and blind Acts of Nature, that there ſhould be any tolerable 
Proportion ; for Inſtance, between Males and Females, either of Mankind, or 


of 


* The preceding Table ſhews, that Marriages, one one Wife; but alſo that every Woman may, without 
with another, do each of them produce about four Polygamy, have an Husband, if ſhe doth not bar her- 
Births ; not only in Exgland, but in other Parts of ſelf by the want of Virtue, by Denial, &c. Allo this 


Europe allo. 

And by Mr. King's Eſtimate (the beſt Computations 
I imagine of any, being derived from the beſt Ac- 
counts; ſuch as the Marriage, Birth, Burial-Act, the 
Poll-Books, Cc. by his Eſtimate, I ſay) about 1 in 
104 marry. For he judgeth the Number of the Peo- 
ple in Eng/and to be about five Millions and a half; 


of which about 41,000 annually marry. As to what 


might be farther remarked concerning Marriages, in 
regard of the Rites and Cuſtoms of ſeveral Nations, 
the Age to which divers Nations limited Marriages, 
Sc. it would be endleſs, and too much out of the 
Way to mention them: I ſhall only therefore, for 
the Reader's Diverſion, take Notice of the Jeer of 
Lafantius; Quare apud Pectas ſalaciſſimus Jupiter de- 
fit liberos tollere? Utrum ſexagenarius fadtas, & ci 
Lex Papia fibulam impoſuit ? LacTanr. Inſtit. I. 1. 
c. 16. By which Lex Papia, Men were prohibited 
to marry after 60, and Women after 50 Years of 
Age. | 

nv Major Graunt (whoſe Concluſions ſeem to be well 
grounded) and Mr. King, diſagree in the Proportions 
they aſſign to Males and Females. This latter makes 
in London, 10 Males to 13 Females; in other Cities 
and Market-Towns, 8 to 9; and in the Villages and 
Hamlets, 100 Males to 99 Females. But Major 
Graunt, both ſrom the London and Country Bills, 
faith, there are 14 Males to 13 Females: From 
whence he juſtly infers, That Chriſtian Religion, pro- 
hibiting Polygamy, is more agreeable to the Law of Na- 
ture than Mahumetiſm, and others that allow it, 
Chap. 8. 

This Proportion of 14 to 13, J imagine, is nearly 
Juſt, it being agreeable to the Bills I have met with, 
as well as thoſe in Mr. Graunt. In the 100 Years, for 
Example, of my own Pariſh-Regiſter, although the 
Burials of Males and Females were nearly equal, being 
636 Males, and 623 Females, in all that 'Time ; yet 
there were baptized 709 Males, and but 675 Females, 
which 1s 13 Females to 13'7 Males. Which Inequa- 
lity ſhews, not only, that one Man ought to have but 


Surpluſage of Males is very uſeful for the Supplies of 
War, the Seas, and other ſuch Expences of the Men 
above the Women. 

That this is a Work of the Divine Providence, 
and not a Matter of Chance, is well made out by the 
very Laws of Chance, by a Perſon able to do it, the 
ingenious and learned Dr. Arbuthnot. He ſuppoſeth 
Thomas to lay againſt Jahn, that for eighty-two Years 
running, more Males ſhall be born than Females ; and 
giving all Allowances in the Computation to Thomas's 
Side, he makes the Odds againſt Thomas, that it doth 
not happen ſo, to be near five Millions of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions to one ; but for Ages of Ages 
(according to the World's Age) to be near an infinite 
Number to one againſt Thomas. Vide Phil. Tranſ. 
No 338. 

i The foregoing Table ſhews, that in Exgland in 
general, fewer die than are born, there being but one 
Death to 123 Births. But in London more die than 
are born. So by Dr. Davenant's Table, the Cities 
likewiſe and Market-'Towns bury 15-H to one Birth. 
But in Paris they out- do London, their Deaths being 
1+ to one Birth: The Reaſon of which I conceive 
is, becauſe their Houſes are more crowded than in 
London. But in the Villages of Eng/and, there are 
{ewer die than are born, there being but x Death to 
1722 Births. And yet Major Graunt, and Dr. Da- 
venant, both obſerve, that there are more Breeders in 
London, and the Cities and Market- Towns, than are 
in the Country, notwithſtanding the London Births 
are fewer than the Country ; the Reaſon of which 
ſee in GRaunT, Chap. 7. and DavENanT, abi ſus» 
pra, p. 21. 

The laſt Remark I ſhall make from the foregoing 
Table, ſhall be, that we may from thence judge of the 
Healthfulneſs of the Places there mentioned. If the 
Year 1698 was the mean Account of the three Marcks, 
thoſe Places bid the faireſt for being moſt healthful ; 


and next to them Aynbo and Cranbrook, for Exgliſb 
Towns. | 
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of any other Creature k ; eſpeciall fuch as are of a ferine, not of a domeſtick 
Nature, and conſequently out of the Command and Management of Man ? How 
could Life and Death keep ſuch an even Pace through all the Animal World, if 
we ſhould take it for granted, that according to the Scripture Hiſtory, the World 
had a Beginning (as who can deny it!? or if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Deſtruction 
thereof by Noah's Flood: How is it poffible, after the World was repleniſhed) 
that in a certain Number of Years, by the greater Increaſes and Doublings of each 
Species of Animals, that, I fay, this Rate of Doubling m ſhould ceaſe ; or, that 
it ſhould be compenſated by ſome other Means : That, the World ſhould be as 
well, or better ſtocked than now it is, in 1656 Years (the Time between the Cre- 
ation and the Flood ; this) we will ſuppoſe may be done by the natural Method 
of each Species Doubling or Increaſe : But in double that Number of Years, or 
at this Diſtance from the Flood, of 4000 Years, that the World ſhould not be 
overſtocked, can never be made out, without allowing an infinite Providence. 

I concLUDE then this Obſervation with the Pſalmiſt's Words, P/al. civ. 
29, 30. Thou hideſt thy Face, all Creatures are troubled ; thou takeſt away their 
Breath, they die, and return to their Duſt. Thou ſendeſt forth thy Spirit, they are 


created ; and thou reneweſt the Face of the Earth, 


k Quid loguar, quanta ratio in beſtiis ad perpetuam 
conſervationem earum generis appareat ? Nam primum 
aliæ Mares, aliæ Fæminæ ſunt, quod perpetuitatis 
cauſa machinata natura eſt. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. 
E. 31. 

? Altho" Ariſtotle held the Eternity of the World, 
yet he ſeems to have retracted that Opinion, or to have 


had a different Opinion when he wrote his Metaphy- 


ficks ; for in his firſt Book he affirms, that God 7s the 
Cauſe and Beginning of all Things; and in his Book 4e 
Mundo he ſaith, There is no Doubt, but God is the 
Mater and Conſervator of all Things in the World. 
And the Stoic ks Opinion is well known, who ſtrenu- 
ouſly contended, That the Contrivance and Beauty of 
the Heavens and Earth, and all Creatures, was owing 
to a wiſe, intelligent Agent. Of which TuLLy 
gives a large Account in his ſecond Book, De Nat. 
Deor. in the Perſon of Balbus. 

m J have before in Note s obſerved, That the or- 
dinary Rate of Doubling or Increaſe of Mankind is, 
that every Marriage, one with another, produces a- 
bout four Births 3 but ſome have much exceeded that. 
Babo, Earl of Abenſperg, had thirty-two Sons and eight 
Daughters ; and being invited to hunt with the Em- 
peror Henry II. and bring but few Servants, brought 
only one Servant, and his thirty-two Sons. To theſe 
many others might be added; but one of the moſt re- 
markable Inſtances I have any where met with, is that 
of Mrs. Honywood, mentioned by Hakewill, Camden, 
and other Authors; but having now before me the 
Names, with ſome Remarks (which I received from a 
pious, neighbouring Deſcendant of the ſame Mrs. Ho- 


#y202d) I ſhall give a more particular Account than they. 
Mrs. Mary Honywood was Daughter, and one of the 
Co-heireſſes of Robert Atwaters, Eſq; of Lenham in 
Kent. She was born in 1527, iflarried in February 
1543, at ſixteen Years of Age, to her only Husband 
Robert Honywood, of Charing in Kent, Eſq; She died 
in the Ninety-third Year of her Age, in May 1620. 
She had ſixteen Children of her own Body, ſeven Sons 
and nine Daughters; of which one had no Iſſue; three 
died young, and the youngeſt was ſlain at Nero port 
Battel, June 20, 1600. Her Grand-children in the 
ſecond Generation, were one Hundred and fourteen ; 
in the third, two Hundred and twenty-eight ; and 
nine in the fourth Generation. So that ſhe could ſay 
the ſame that the Diſtich doth, made of one of the Dal - 
burg's Family of Ba... 
I 


2 3 4 
Mater ait Nate, dic Nate, filia Natam 
5 
| Ut moneat, Nate, plangere Filiolam. 
1 2 3 
Riſe up Daughter, and go to thy ge, for her 


4 | 
Daughter's 1 hath a Daughter. 

Mrs. Honyzood was a very pious Woman, afflited, 
in her declining Age, with Deſpair in ſome meaſure ; 
concerning which, ſome Divines once diſcourſing with 
her, ſhe in a Paſhon ſaid, She was as certainly damned 
as this Glaſs is broken, (throwing a Venice Glaſs a- 
gainſt the Ground, which ſhe had then in her Hand) 
but 8 Glaſs eſcaped breaking, as credible Witneſles 
atteſted. 
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'. HE preceding Reflection of the P/a/mi/# mindeth me of another Thing in 


common to Animals, that 


rtinently 


falleth next under Conſideration, 


which is, the Appointment of Food, mentioned in Verſe 27, 28, of the laſt cited 

Pjalm civ. Theſe | Creatures] wait all upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them their 

Meat in due Seaſon. That thou giveſt them, they gather; thou openeſt thy Hand, 

they are filled with Good. The fame is again aſſerted in Pſal. cxiv. 15, 16. The 

Eyes of all wait upon thee, and thou giveſt them their Meat in due Seaſon. Thou 

openeſt thy Hand, and ſatisfieſt the Defire of every living Thing. 
2 Wake 
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Wuar the P/almit here aſſerts, affords us a glorious Scene of the Divine Dran 
Providence and Management. Which (as I have ſhewed it to concern itſelf in %ok IV. 


other leſſer Things; ſo) we may preſume doth exert itſelf particularly in fo Grand 
an Affair as that of Food, whereby the animal World ſubſiſts: And this will be 
manifeſted, and the P/a/m/?”s Obſervations exemplified, from theſe fix following 
Particulars. 

I. FRO M the ſubſiſting and maintaining ſuch a large Number of Animals, 
throughout all Parts of the World. 

II. From the proportionate Quantity of Food to the Eaters. 

III. From the Variety of Food ſuited to the Variety of Animals; or, the De- 
light which various Animals have in different Food. 

IV. From the peculiar Food which peculiar Places afford to the Creatures ſuit- 
ed to thoſe Places. 

V. FRom the admirable and curious Apparatus made for the Gathering, Pre- 
paring, and Digeſtion of the Food. And, 

VI. AN D Laſtly, From the great Sagacity of all Animals, in finding out and 
providing their Food. 

I. Ir is a great Act of the Divine Power and Wiſdom, as well as Goodneſs, to 
provide Food for ſuch a World of Animals a, as every where poſſeſs the Terraqueous 


Globe; on the dry Land; and in the Sea and Waters ; in the Torrid and Frozen 


Zones; as well as the Temperate. That the temperate Climates, or at leaſt, the 
fertile Vallies, and rich and plentiful Regions of the Earth, ſhould afford Subſi- 
ſtence to many Animals, may appear leſs wonderful perhaps : But that in all other 
the moſt likely Places for Supplies, ſufficient Food ſhould be afforded to ſuch a 
prodigious Number, and ſo great Variety of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſects, is 
owing to that Being, who hath as wiſely adapted their Bodies to their Place and 
Food, as well and carefully provided Food for their Subſiſtence there. | 

Bu T I ſhall leave this Conſideration, becauſe it will be illuſtrated under the fol- 
lowing Points ; and proceed, 

II. To conſider the Adjuſtment of the Quantity of Food, in proportion to the 
Eaters. In all Places there is generally enough; nay, ſuch a Sufficiency as may be 
ſtiled a Plenty; but not ſuch a Superfluity, as to waſte and corrupt, and thereby 
annoy the World. But that which is particularly remarkable here, is, that among 
the great Variety of Foods, the moſt uſeful is the moſt plentiful, moſt univerſal, 
eaſieſt propagated, and molt patient of Weather, and other Injuries. As the her- 
baceous Eaters (for inſtance) are many, and devour much; ſo the dry-land Sur- 
face we find every where almoſt naturally carpeted over with Graſs, and other a- 

reeable wholeſome Plants; propagating themſelves in a manner every where, and 
ſcarcely deſtroyable by the Weather, the Plough, or any Art. So likewiſe for 
Grain, eſpecially ſuch as is moſt uſeful, how eaſily is it cultivated, and what a 
large Increaſe doth it produce? Pliny's Example of Wheat b, is a ſufficient Inſtance 
in this Matter ; which (as that curious Heathen obſerves) being principally uſeful 
to the Support of Man, is eaſily propagated, and in great plenty : And an happy 
Faculty 5 V6 is of it, that it can bear either Extreams of Heat, or Cold, ſo as ſcarce 
to refuſe any Clime. 

III. Axor HER wiſe Proviſion the Creator hath made relating to the Food of 
Animals, is, that various Animals delight in various Food ©; ſome in Graſs and 
Herbs; ſome in Grain and Seeds; ſome in Fleſh; ſome in Inſects; ſome in this d, 


ſome 


2 Paſtum animantibus large & copios? natura eum, 
gui cuigue aptus erat, comparavit. Cic. de Nat. De- 
or. I. 2. c. 47. ; 

Ille Deus eft ,——qui per totum orbem armenta dimiſit, 
gui gregibus ubique paſſim vagantibus pabulum preſtat. 
SENEC. de Benef. I. 4. c. 6. 

d Tritico nihil * fertilius : hoc ei natura tribuit, 
guoniam eo maxime alat hominem; utpote cim ® modio, 

fi fit aptum ſolum 150 modij reddantur. Miſit 
D. Auguſto procurator ex uno grano (pix credibile 


dictu) 400 paucis minis germina. Miſit & Neroni fi- 
—_ 340 /tipulas ex uno grand. PLIN, Nat. Hiſt, 
18. c. 10. | 


Vo. II. 


© Sed illa quanta benignitas Naturæ, quid tam multa 
ad veſtendum, tam varia, tam jucunda gignit; neque 
ea uno tempore anni, ut ſemper & novitate delectemus & 
copia. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 53. 

d Swammerdam obſerves of the Ephemeron-Worms, 
that their Food is Clay, and that they make their Cells 
of the ſame. Upon which Occaſion he ſaith of Moth, 
that eat Wool and Fur, There are two Things very con- 


fiderable, 1. That the Cells they make to themſelves, 


wherein they live, and with which (as their Houſe, 
Tortoiſe-like) they move from Place to Place, they make 
of the Matter next at hand. 2. That they feed alſo on 
the ſame ; therefore when mm find their Cells, or * 

Her 
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tome more delicate and nice; ſome voracious and catching at any 
thing. If all delighted in, or ſubſiſted only with one fort of Food, there would 
not be ſufficient for all ; but every Variety chufing various Food, and perhaps ab- 
horring that which others like, is a great and wiſe Means that eyery Kind hath 
enough, and oftentimes ſomewhat to ſpare. 

IT deſerves to be reckon'd as an Act of the Divine Appointment, that what is 
wholeſome Food to one, is nauſeous, and as Poiſon to another; what is a ſweet 
and delicate Smell and Taſte to one, is fœtid and loachſome to another: By which 
means all the Proviſions the Globe affords, are well diſpoſed of. Not only every 
Creature is well provided for, but a due Conſumption 1s made of thoſe things that 
otherwiſe would encumber the World, lie in the way, corrupt, rot, ſtink, and 
annoy, inſtead of cheriſhing and refreſhing it. For our moſt uſeful Plants, Grain, 
and Fruits, would mould and rot; thoſe Beaſts, Fowls, and Fiſhes, which are 
reckoned among the greateſt Dainties, would turn to Carrion, and poiſon us : Nay, 
thoſe Animals which are become Carrion, and many other things that are noi- 
ſome, both on the Dry-land, and in the Waters, would be great Annoyances, 
and breed Diſeaſes, was it not for the Proviſion which the Infinite Orderer of the 
World hath made, by cauſing theſe things to be ſweet, pleaſant, and wholeſome 
Food to ſome Creature or other in the Place where thoſe things fall : 'To Dogs, Ra- 
vens, and other voracious Animals, for inſtance, on the Earth ; and to rapacious 
Fiſhes, and other Creatures inhabiting the Waters. 

Tus is the World, in ſome meaſure, kept ſweet and clean, and at the ſame 
time, divers Species of Animals ſupplied with convenient Food. Which Provi- 
dence of Gop, particularly in the Supplies afforded the Ravens, is divers times 
taken notice of in the Scriptures ©; but whether for the Reaſons now hinted, or 
any other ſpecial Reaſons, I ſhall not enquire. Thus our Saviour, Luke xii. 24. 
Conjider the Ravens; for they neither ſow nor reap, which neither have Store-houſe, 
nor Barn, and God feedeth them. It is a manifeſt Argument of the Divine Care 
and Providence, in ſupplying the World with Food and Neceſſaries, that the Ra- 
vens, accounted as unclean, and little regarded by Man, deſtitute of Stores, and 
that live by Accidents, by what falleth here and there; that ſuch a Bird, I fay, 
ſhould be provided with ſufficient Food; eſpecially if that be true which Ariſtotib f, 
Plinys, and han h report, of their unnatural Affection and Cruelty to their 
Young ; That they expel them their Nets as ſoon as they can fly, and then 
drive them out of the Country.” 

THrvs having conſidered the wiſe Appointment of the Creator, in ſuiting the 
Variety of Food to Variety of Animals, let us in the 

IV. PLAc E, take a view of the particular Food, which particular Places af- 
ford to the Creatures inhabiting therein. | 

IT hath been already obſerved i, That every Place on the Surface of the Terra- 
queous Globe, is ſtocked with proper Animals, whoſe Organs of Life and Action 
are curiouſly adapted to each reſpective Place. Now it is an admirable Act of the 
Divine Providence, That every Place affords a proper Food to all the living Crea- 
tures therein. All the various Regions of the World, the different Climates k, the 
various Soils, the Seas, the Waters, nay, our very Putrefactions, and moſt naſty 
Places about the Globe, as they are inhabited by ſome or other Animal, fo they pro- 
duce ſome proper Food or other, affording a comfortable Subſiſtence to the Crea- 

| tures 


ther Coats or Caſes, to be made of yellow, green, blue, 
or black Cloth, you twill alſo find their Dung of the 
Jame Colour. Sw am. Ephem. vita, publiſhed by Dr. 
Yen, Chap. 3. 

© Job xxxviii. 41. P/al. exlvii. 9. 

' ArtsTorT. 1. 9. c. 31. Hift. Animal. 

s Pliny affirms this of the Crow as well as Raven : 
Cetere omnes [i. e. Cornices] ex ecodem genere pellunt 
nidis pullos, ac volare cogunt, ficut & Corvi, gui. 


robuſtos ſuos fetus fugant longids, Nat. Hiſt. 1. 10. 
c. 12. 


b Var. Hift, 
Chap. 9. 


* Admiranda Nature diſpenſatio eft, ut aliter, alis- 
que modo, tempore, & induſtrid colatur terra ſeptentrio- 
nalis, aliter Athiopia, &c. Duoad Aguilonares, hoc 
certum eſt, in pleriſque agris Veſtrogothorum, parte ob. 
jeeta Meridionali plage, Hordeum ſpatio 36 Dierum & 
ſemine projefto maturum colligi, hoc eſt, à fine Funij 4. 
gue medium Auguſti, aliquando celerius. Ea namgie 
maturitas ex ſoli naturd, aeriſque clementia, ac humo- 
re lapillorum fovente radices, Soleque torrente, neceſſa- 
rid provenit, ut ita naſtatur, ac naturetur, taleſque 
Hes ſex ordines in numero ariſtæ babent. OL. Ma. 

iſt. J. 15. c. 8. Praia & Paſcua tanita luxuriant 
graminum ubertate ac diverſitate, ut neceſſum fit, inde 
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tures living there. 
Herbs, Fruits and Grains on the Earth, the large Swarms of Inſects in the Air, 
with every other Food of the Creatures reſiding in the Earth, or flying in the Air: 
But I ſhall ſtop at the Waters, becauſe the Pſalmiſt, in the fore-cited civth Palm, 
ſpeaks with relation to the eſpecial Proviſion for the Inhabitants of the Waters; and 
alſo by reaſon that many Land-Animals have their chief Maintenance from 
thence. 

Now one would think, that the Waters were a very unlikely Element to pro- 
duce Food for ſo great a Number of Creatures, as have their Subſiſtence from 
thence. But yet how rich a Promptuary is it, not only to large Multitudes of 
Fiſhes, but alſo to many amphibious Quadrupeds, Inſects, Reptiles, and Birds! 
From the largeſt Leviathan, which the Pſalmiſt faith m, playeth in the Seas, to the 
ſmalleſt Mite in the Lakes and Ponds, all are plentifully provided for; as is ma- 
nifeſt from the Fatneſs of their Bodies, and the Gaiety of their Aſpect and 
Actions. 

AND the Proviſion which the Creator hath made for this Service in the Waters, 
is very obſervable; not only by the Germination of divers aquatick Plants there, 
but particularly by appointing the Waters to be the Matrix of many Animals, par- 
ticularly of many of the Inſect-kind, not only of ſuch as are peculiar to the Wa- 
ters, but alſo of many appertaining to the Air and the Land, who, by their near 
Alliance to the Waters, delight to be about them, and by that means become a 
Prey, and plentiful Food to the Inhabitants of the Waters. And beſides theſe, 
what prodigious Shoals do we find of minute Animals, even ſometimes diſcolour- 
ing the Waters n] Of theſe (not only in the Water, but in the Air and on Land) 
I have always thought there was ſome more than ordinary Uſe intended by the All- 
wiſe Creator. And having bent many of my Obſervations that way, I have evi- 
dently found it accordingly to be. For be they never ſo numberleſs or minute, thoſe 
Animals ſerve for Food to ſome Creatures or other. Even thoſe Animalcules in the 
Waters, diſcoverable only with good Microſcopes, are a Repaſt to others there, as 


I have often, with no lefs Admiration than Pleaſure, ſeen o. 


arcere jumenta, ne nimio herbarum eſu crepent, Ic. Id. 
ib. 1. 19. c. 36. 

Among the many noble Contrivances for Food, I 
cannot but attribute that univerla! Aliment, Bread, to 
the Revelation, or at leait, the Inſpiration of the Crea- 
tor and Conſervator of Mankind ; not only becauſe it 
is a Food uſed in all, or moit Parts of the World ; but 
eſpecially becauſe it is of incomparable uſe in the great 
Work of Digeſtion, greatly aſſiſting the Ferment, or 
whatever cauſes the Digeſtion of the Stomach. Of 
which take this Example from the noble Mr. Boy/e. 
«« He extracted a M:n/truum from Bread alone, that 


% would work on Bodies more compact than many 


*© hard Minerals, nay, even on Glaſs itſelf, and do 
% many things that Agua fortis could not do, 
„Vet by no means was this ſo corroſive a Liquor as 
« Agqua-fortis, or as the other acid Men/truum.” See 
the ingenious and learned Dr. Harris's Lex. Tech. 
verbo Menſtruum, where the Way of preparing it may 
be met with. 

m P/at. civ. 26. . 

n The Inſects that for the moſt part diſcolour the 
Waters, are the ſmall Inſects of the Shrimp-xind, call- 
ed by Swammerdam, Pulex aquaticus arboreſcens. Theſe 
J have often ſeen ſo numerous in ſtagnating Waters in 
the Summer-Months, that they have changed the Co- 
lour of the Waters to a pale or deep Red, ſometimes a 
Yellow, according to the Colour they were of. Of 
this Sꝶammerdam hath a pretty Story told him by Dr. 
Florence Schuyl; viz. Se aliguando Studiis intentum, 
magno quodam & horrifico rumore fuiſſe turbatum, & 
ſimul ad cauſam ejus inquirendam excitatum; verim 
fe vix eum in finem ſurrexiſſe, cam Ancilla ejus pæne 
exanimis adcurreret, & multa cum ſingultu referret, 
onnem Lug dani [Batavorum] aquam e mutatam in 


BUT 


ſanguinem. The Cauſe of which, upon Examination, 
he found to be only from the numerous Swarms of 
thoſe Pulices. Vide Sw amm. Hi. Inſect. p. 70. 

'Fhe Caule of this great Concourſe and Appearance 
of thoſe little Inſects, I have frequently obſerved to be 
to perform their Coit ; which is commonly about the 
latter End of May, and in June. At that time they 
are very venereous, frisking, and catching at one ano- 
ther; and many of them conjoined tail to tail, with 


their Bellies inclined one towards another. 


At this time allo, they change their Skin or $/augh ; 
which I conceive their rubbing againſt one another 
mightily promoteth. And what if at this time they 
change their Quarters! See Boot viii. Chap. 4. 
Note f. | 

Theſe ſmall Inſects, as they are very numerous, ſo 
are Food to many Water-Animals. I have ſeen not 
only Ducks ſhovel them up as they ſwimalong the Wa- 
ters, but divers Inſects alſo devour them, particularly 
ſome of the middle-ſized Sguillæ aguaticæ, which are 
very voracious Inſects. 

o Beſides the Pulices laſt mentioned, there are in the 
Waters other Animalcules very numerous, which are 
ſcarce viſible without a Microſcope. In May, and the 
Summer Months, the green Scum on the top of ſtag- 
nating Waters, is nothing elſe but prodigious Num- 
bers of theſe Animalcules: So is likewiſe the green 
Colour in them, when all the Water ſeems green. 
Which Animalcules, in all probabilty, ſerve for Food 
to the Pulices Aquatici, and other the minuter Animals 
of the Waters. Of which I gave a pregnant Inſtance 
in one of the Nymphe or Gnats, to my 5 riend the late 
admirable Mr. Ray, which he was pleaſed to publiſh 
in the laſt Edition of his Fi/dom of Gop in the Crea- 
tion, p. 430. 


P Ni/ 


I might, for Inſtances ! of this, bring the great Variety of * 
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of mere Chance, but entailed to the very 


—C_. 


Bu T now the uſual Objection is, that Neceflity maketh Uſe ). Animals muſt 


be fed, and they make uſe of what they find: In the deſolate Regions, and in the 


Waters, for inſtance, they feed upon what they can come at ; but when in greater 
plenty, they pick and chule. ; 

Bu r this Objection hath been already in ſome meaſure anſwered by what hath 
been ſaid ; which plainly argues Deſign, and a ſuperintending Wiſdom, Power and 
Providence in this ſpecial Buſineſs of Food. Particularly the different Delight of 
divers Animals in different Food; fo that what is nauſeous to one, ſhould be Dain- 
ties to another, is manifeſt Argument, that the Allotment of Food is not a Matter 
Conſtitution and Nature of Animals; 
that they chuſe this, and refuſe that, not by Accident, or Neceſſity, but becauſe 
the one is a proper Food, agreeable to their Conſtitution, and fo appointed by the 
Infinite Contriver of their Bodies; and the other is difagreeable and injurious to 
them. 

Bu x all this Objection will be found frivolous, and the Wiſdom and Deſign of the 
Great Creator will demonſtratively appear, it we take a Survey, 

V. Or the admirable and curious Apparatus in all Animals, made for the Ga- 
thering, Preparing, and Digeſtion of their Food. From the very firſt Er trance to 
the utmoſt Exit of the Food, we find every thing contrived, made and diſpoſed 
with the utmoſt Dexterity and Art, and curiouſly adapted to the Place the Animal 
liveth in, and the Food it is to be nouriſhed with. 

Lr us begin with the Mouth. And this we find in every Species of Animals, 
nicely conformable to the Uſe of ſuch a Part; neatly ſized and ſhaped for the catch- 
ing of Prey, for the gathering or receiving Food q, for the formation of 8 eech, 
and every other ſuch- like Uſe r. In ſome Creatures it is wide and large, in ſome little 
and narrow; in ſome with a deep Inciſure up into the Head 5, for the betrer catch- 
ing and holding of Prey, and more eaſy comminution of hard, large and trouble- 
ſome Food; in others with a much ſhorter Inciſure, for the gathering and holding 


mn. 


of herbaceous Food. 


P Nil aded quoniam natum t in Corpore, ut ati 
Paſſemus, ſed quod natum'ſt, id procreat uſum. 
And afterwards, 
Propterea capitur Cibus, ut ſuffulciat artus, 
Et recreet wireis interdatus, atque patentem 
Per membra ac venas ut amorem obturet edendi. 


And after the ſame manner he diſcourſeth of Thirſt, 
and divers other Things. Vid. Lu cRET. J. 4. v. 831, 


Oe. | 


Againſt this Opinion of the Epicureans, Galen inge- 
niouſly argues in his Diſcourſe about the Hand. Non 
enim Manus ipſe (faith he) hominem artes docuerunt, 
fed Ratio. Manus autem ipſe ſunt artium organa 3 fi- 
cut Lyra muſici Lyra muficam non docuit, ſed eſt 
ipſius artifex per eam, gua preditus eft, Rationem: age- 
re autem non poteſt ex arte abſque organit, ita & una 
guelibet anima facultates quaſaam a ſud ipſius ſubſtan- 
Zig obtinet. a 24d autem corporis particulæ ani- 
mam non impellunt, manifeſte videre licet, fi ani- 
malia rectns nata conſideres, quæ quidem prins agere co- 
nantur, quam perfectas habeant particulas. Ego nam- 


que Bovis vitulum cornibus petere conantem ſæpenumero 


vidi, antequam ei nata efſent coi nua; & pullum Equi 
calcitrantem, &c. Omne enim animal ſue ipſius Ani- 
mae facultates, ac in ques uſus partes ſue polleant maxi- 
me, nullo doflore, pr eſentit. —_—_ 24 igitur rat ione 
dici poteſt, animalia partium uſus à partibus doceri, cim 
& anteguam illas habeant, boc cognoſcere videantur 
Si igitur Ova tria acceperis, unum Aquile, alterum A- 
natis, religuum Serpentis, & calore modico foveris, ani- 
maliague excluſeris ; illa quidem alis volare conantia, 
antequam volare poſſint ; hot autem revolvi videbis, & 
ſerpere affetans, quamvis molle adbuc & invalidum fue- 
rit. Et fi, dum perfecta erunt, in und eademgue domo 
nutriveris, deinde ad locum ſubdialem ducta emi ſeris, 
| Aguila quidem ad ſublime; Anas autem in paluaem 3 


Ix 


Serpent vero ſub terra irrepet Animalia 
guiaem mihi videntur Natura magis quam Ratione ar- 
tem aliquam [Teyving artificioſa] exercere : Apes finge- 
re alveolos, &. GL RN. de uſu Part. I. c. 3. 

4 Alia dentibus prædantur, alia unguibus, alia rofiri 
aduncitate carpunt, alia latitudine [2juſdem}] raunt, a- 
lia acumine excavant, alia ſurgunt, alia lambunt, for- 
bent, mandunt, vorant. Nec minor varietas in pedum 
miniſterio, ut rapiant, diſtrahant, teneant, premant, pen- 
* tellurem ſcabere non cefſent. PIIx. Nat. Hiſt. 

10. c. 71. 

Becauſe it would be tedious to reckon up the 
Bones, Glands, Muſcles, and other Parts belonging 
to the Mouth, it ſhall ſuffice to obſerve, that, for the 
various Services of Man's Mouth, beſides the Muſcles 
in common with other Parts, there are five Pair, and 
one ſingle one proper to the Lips only, as Dr. Gib/on 
reckons them : But my moſt diligent and curious Friend 
the late Mr. Cozwper, diſcovered a ſixth Pair. And ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Drake reckons fix Pair, and one ſingle 
one proper to the Lips, J. 3. c. 13. 

Galen deſerves here to be conſulted, who excellent- 
ly argues againſt the caſual Concourſe of the Atoms of 
Epicurus and Aſclepiades, from the provident and wile 
Formation of the Mouths of Animals, and their Teeth 
anſwerable thereto. In Man, his Mouth without 2 
deep Inciſure. with only one canine Tooth on a ſide, 
and flat Nails, becauſe, faith he, Hic Natura certd ſcie- 
bat, ſe animal manſuetum ac civile engere, cui robur 
& wires eſſent ex ſapientia, non ex corporis fortitudine. 
But for Lions, Wolves, and Dogs, and all ſuch as are 
called KapyagSovrrs (or having ſharp, ſerrated Teeth) 
their Mouths are large, and deep cut; Teeth ſtrong 
and ſharp, and their Nails ſharp, large, ſtrong and 
round, accommodated to holding and tearing. Vid. 
GALEN, de 2ſ. Part. I. 11. c. 9. 
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Ix Infe#ts it is very notable. In ſome forcipated, to catch hold and tear their Dex u an. 
Prey t. In ſome aculeated, to pierce and wound Animals u, and fuck their Blood. BK IV. 
And in others ſtrongly rigged with Jaws and Teeth, to gnaw and ſcrape out their 
Food, to carry Burdens w, to perforate the Earth, yea, the hardeſt Wood, yea, 
even Stones themſelves, for Houſes * to themſelves, arid Neſts for their Young, 

AN p laſtly, in Birds it is no leſs remarkable. In the firſt place, it is neatly 
ſhaped for piercing the Air, and making way for the Body thro' the airy Regions, 
In the next place, it is hard and horny, which is a good Supplement for the want 
of Teeth, and cauſeth the Bill to have the Uſe and Service of the Hand. Its hooked 
Form is of great uſe to the rapacious Kind y, in catching and holding their Prey, 
and in the Comminution thereof by tearing ; to others it is no leſs ſerviceable to 
their climbing, as well as neat and nice Comminution of their Food z. Its extra- 
ordinary Length and Slenderneſs is very uſeful to ſome, to ſearch and grope for 
their Food in mooriſh Places aa; as its Length and Breadth is to others, to hunt and 
ſearch in muddy Places bb: And the contrary Form, namely, a thick, ſhort, and 
ſharp-edged Bill, is as uſeful to other Birds, who have occaſion to husk and flay the 
Grains they ſwallow. But it would he endleſs, and tedious, to reckon up all the 
various Shapes, and commodious Mechaniſm of all ; the Sharpneſs and Strength of 
thoſe who have occaſion to perforate Wood and Shells ce; the Slenderneſs and Neat- 
nels of ſuch as pick up ſmall Inſects; the croſs Form of ſuch as break up Fruits dd, 
the compreſſed Form of others ce; with many other curious and artificial Forms, 


— — — —— . . — 


e Among Inſects, the Squil/z aguatice, as they are 
very rapacious, ſo are accordingly provided for it: Par- 
ticularly the Squilla aquatica maxima recurva (as I call 
it) who hath ſomewhat terrible in its very Aſpect, and 
in its Poſture in the Water, eſpecially its Mouth, which 
is armed with long, ſharp Hooks, with which it bold- 
ly and greedily catcheth any thing in the Waters, even 
one's Fingers. When they have ſeized their Prey, 
they will lo tenaciouſly hold it with their forcipated 
Mouth, that they will not part therewith, even when 
they are taken out of the Waters, and jumbled about 
in one's Hand. I have admiredat their peculiar Way of 
taking in their Food; which is done by piercing their 
Prey with their Forcipes (which are hollow) and ſuck- 
ing the Juice thereof through them. 

The $qzi//a here mentioned, is the firſt and ſecond 
in MourEr's Theat. Inſet. I. 2. c. 37. 

u For an Inſtance of Inſects endued with a Spear, I 
ſhall, for its Peculiarity, pitch upon one of the ſmalleſt, 
if not the very ſmalleſt, of all the Gzat-kind, which I 
call, Culex minimus nigricans maculatus ſanguiſuga. 
Among us in Ee, they are called N:diots ; by Mou #- 
FET, Midges. It is about one tenth of an Inch, or 
ſomewhat more, long, with ſhort Antennæ, plain in 
the Female, in the Male feather'd, ſomewhat like a 
Bottle-bruſh. Tt is ſpotted with blackith Spots, eipe- 
cially on the Wings, which extend a little beyond the 
Body. It comes from a little ſlender Eel-like Worm, 
of a dirty white Colour, ſwimming in ſtagnating Wa- 
ters by a wrigling Motion; as in Fig. 5. 

Its Aurelia is ſmall, with a black Head, little ſhort 
Horns, a ſpotted, ſlender, rough Belly. Vid. Fig. 6. 
It lies quietly on the top of the Water, now and then 
genily wagging itſelf this way and that. 

Theſe Cut, are greedy Blood - ſuckers, and very 


troubleſome, where numerous; as they are in ſome. 


Places near the T, particularly in the Breach-wa- 
ters, that have lately befallen near us, in the Pariſh of 
Dagerham; where I found them ſo vexatious, that I 
was glad to get out of thoſe Marſhes. Yea, I have ſeen 
Horles ſo ſtung with them, that they have had Drops 
of Blood all over their Bodies, where they were wound- 
ed by them. 
I have given a Figure (in Fig. 7.) and more particu- 
lar Deſcription of the G29, becauſe, although it be 
common, it is no where taken notice of by any Au- 
thor J know, except Mou ſfſet, who, I ſuppoſe, means 
theſe Gnats, which he call Midges, c. 13. p. 82. 
w Hornets and Waſps have firong Jaws, toothed, 
wherewith they can dig into Fruits, for their Food ; 
45 ary _ and. ſcrape Wood, whole Mouthfuls of 
o L. II. 


all 


which they carry away to make their Combs. Ji. 
infr. Chad. 13. Note 

Monſieur de la Voye tells of an ancient Wall of 
Freeſtone in the Benedictine-Abbey at Caen in Norman- 
dy, ſo eaten with Worms, that one may run one's Hund 
into moſt of the Cavities: That theſe Worms are ſmall 
and black, lodging in a greyiſh Shell; that they have 
large flattiſh Heads, a large Mouth with four black 
Jaws, &c. Phil. Tranſ. No 18. 

Pro its ¶ Labris] cornea & acuta Volucribus Ryftra. 
Eadem rapto viventibus adunca: collecto, rea: herbas 
ruentibus limumgue lata, ut Suum generi. Fumentis vi- 
ce manits ad colligenda pabula: ora apertiora laniatu vi- 
ventibus, PII x. Nat. Hitt. l. 11. c. 37 

Parrots have their Bills nicely adapted to theſe Ser- 
vices, being hooked, for climbing and reaching what 
they have occaſion for; and the lower Jaw being com- 
pleatly fitted to the Hooks of the upper, they can as 
minutely break their Food, as other Animals do with 
their Teeth. | 

Thus in Woodcocks, Snipes, &c. who hunt for 
Worms in mooriſh Ground, and, as Mr. #://oughby 
ſaith, live alſo on the fatty, unctuous Humour they tuck 
out of the Earth. So alſo the Bills of Carlews, and 
many other Sea-Fowl, are very long, to enable them to 
hunt for the Worms, Cc. in the Sands, on the Sea- 
ſhore, which they frequent. - 

bd Ducks, Geeſe, and divers others, have ſuch long 
broad Bills, to quaffer and hunt in Water and Mud ; ta 
which we may reckon the uncouth Bill of the Speon- 
Bill: But that which deſerves particular Obſervation 
in the Birds named in theſe two laſt Notes is, the 
Nerves going to the end of their Bills, enabling them 
to diſcover their Food out of ſight ; of which ſee 
Book vii. Chap. 2. Note e. 

<< The Picus FViridis, or Green-Waodſpite, and al! 
the Wood-Peckers, have Bills curiouſly made for dig 
ging Wood, ſtrong, hard, and ſharp. A neat Ridge 
runs along the top of the Green Wood-Pecker's Bill, as 
if an Artiſt had deſigned it for Strength and Neat- 
neſs. 

4d The Loxia, or Cro/5-Bill, whoſe Bill is thick and 
ſtrong, with the Tips croſſing one another; with great 
readineſs breaks open Fir-cones, Apples, and other 
Fruit, to come at their Kernels, which are its Food ; 
as if the crofling of the Bill was deſigned for this Ser- 
vice. 

© The Sa- Pie hath a long, ſharp, narrow Bill, com- 
preſſed fide-ways, and every way ſo well adapted to the 
raiſing Limpets from the Rocks (which are its chief, it 
not only Food) that * (or rather the Author. 
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634 Of the Being and Attributes of G O D, 


nn 


De 1 . all ſuited to the way of Living and peculiar Occaſions of the ſeveral Species of 


2 


Birds. Thus much for the Mouth. 


LET us next take a ſhort View of the Teeth ff. In which their peculiar Hard- 
neſs 88 is remarkable, their Growth bh alſo, their firm Inſertion and Bandage in 
the Gums and Jaws, and their various Shape and Strength ſuited to their various 
Occaſion and Uſe ii; the foremoſt weak and fartheſt from the Centre, as being on- 
ly Preparers to the reſt; the others being to grind and mance, are accordingly made 
{tronger, and placed nearer the Centre of Motion and Strength. Likewiſe 25 va- 
rious Form łł, in various Animals, is conſiderable, being all curiouſly adapted to the 


culiar Food Il, and all Occaſions of the ſeveral Species of Animals mm. 


And 


aſtly, the temporary Defect of them nn, is no leſs obſervable in Children, and ſuch 
young Creatures, where there is no occafion for them ; but they would be rather an 
Annoyance to the tender Nipples and Breaſts, 

FROM the Teeth, the grand Inſtruments of Maſtication, let us proceed to the 
other miniſterial Parts. And here the Parotid, Sublingual, and Maxillary Glans, 
together with thoſe of the Cheeks and Lips, are conſiderable ; all lodg'd in the 
moſt convenient Places about the Mouth and Throat, to afford that noble digeſtive 
falival Liquor, to be mixed with the Food in Maſtication, and to moiſten and lu- 
bricate the Paſla2e, to give an eaſy deſcent to the Food. The commodious Form 
alſo of the Jaws deſerves our Notice; together with the ſtrong Articulation of the 
lowermoſt, and its Motion. And laſtly, the curious Form, the great Strength, 
the convenient Lodgment and Situation of the ſeveral Muſcles and Tendons oo, all 


o Nature) ſeems to have framed it purely for that 
ſe. 

ff «© Thoſe Animals which have Teeth on both 
« Jaws, have but one Stomach ; bnt moſt of thoſe 
* which have no upper Teeth, or none at all, have 
«© three Stomachs ; as in Beaſts, the Paunch, the Read, 
« and the Feck; and in all granivorous Birds, the 
cc Crop, the Echinus, and the Gizard. For as Chew- 
* ing 1s to an eaſy Digeſtion, ſo is Swallowing-whole 
* to that which is more laborious.” Dr. GR EW Co/- 
mol. Sacr. c. 5. F. 24. 

ee J. Peyer ſaith, the Teeth are made of convolved 
Skins hardened ; and if we view the Grinders of Deer, 
Horſes, Sheep, c. we ſhall find great reaſon to be of 
his mind. His Obſervations are, Mirum autem eos (i. e. 
Dentes) cam primim e pelliculis imbricatim convolutis 
& muco viſcido conſtarent, in tantam dirigeſcere ſolidita- 
tem, gue ofſa cuncta ſuperet. Idem fit etiam in Officu- 
lis Ceraſorum, Eft. wm Separatione fats, per mem- 
branas conditur Magna locellis, guos formant laminæ te- 
nues, ac duriuſculæ, ad Dentis figuram antea divini- 
tus compoſite. J. Pey tr Merycol. I. 2. c. 8. 

bd Qui autem (i. e. Dentes) renaſcuntur minim? cre- 
dendi ſunt à facultate aligqua plaſtics Brutorum denud 
formari, ſed latentes tantummodo in conſpettum — 


cuntur augmento molis ex effluente ſucco. Id. ibi 


i From theſe, and other- like Conſiderations of the 
Teeth, Galen inſers, that they muſt needs be the Work 
of ſome wiſe, provident Being; not Chance, nor a 
fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms. For the Confirmation 
of which he puts the Caſe, That ſuppoſe the Order of 
the Teeth ſhould have been inverted, the Grinders 
{et in the room of the nciſors, &c. (which might as 
well have been, had not the Teeth been placed by a 
wiſe Agent) in this Caſe, What Uſe would the Teeth 
have been of? What Confuſion by ſuch a ſlight Error 
in their diſpoſal only? Upon which he argues: 4? . guis 
choream hominum 32 (the Number of the Teeth) ordi- 
ne diſpoſuit, eum ut hominem induſtrium laudaremus : 
cum vero Dentium choream Natura tam bell? exornarit, 
nonne ipſum quogue laudabimus ? And then he goes on 
with the Argument, from the Sockets of the Teeth, 
and their nice fitting in them, which being no leſs ac- 
curately done, than what is done by a Carpenter, or 
Stone-cutter, in fitting a Tenon into a Mortice, doth 
as well infer the Art and Act of the wiſe Maker of a- 
nimal Bodies, as the other doth the Act and Art of 


mi- 


Man. And ſo he goes on with other Arguments to the 
ſame effect. GaLEN. de U/. Part. I. 11. c. 8. 

kk A curious Account of this may be found in an 
Extratt of a Letter concerning the Teeth of divers Ani- 
mals; printed at Paris, in M. Vaucxion's Compleat 
Body of Chirurg. Oper. Chap. 53. 

i As it hath been taken notice of, that various Ani- 
mals delight in various Food; ſo it conſtantly falls out, 
that their Teeth are accordingly fitted to their Food ; 
the Rapacious to catching, holding and tearing their 
Prey ; the Herbaceous to gathering and Comminution 
of Vegetables: And ſuch as have no Teeth, as Birds, 
their Bill, Craw, and Gizard, are aſſiſted with Stones, 
to ſupply the defect of Teeth. But the moſt conſi- 
derable Example of this kind is in ſome Families of the 
Inſect-Tribes, as the Papilio- ind, Ic. who hayeTeeth, 
and are voracious, and live on tender Vegetables in 
their Nympha or Caterpillar-ftate, when they can on- 
ly creep 3 but in their mature Papilio fate, they have 
no Teeth, but a Probs/cis or Trunk, to ſuck up Ho- 
ney, &c. their Parts for gathering Food, as well as 
their Food, being changed, as ſoon as they have Wings, 
to enable them to fly to it. 

mm It is remarkable in the Teeth of Fiſhes, that in 
ſome they are ſharp, as alſo jointed, ſo as to fall back, 
the better to catch and hold their Prey, and to facili- 
tate its Paſſage into the Stomach . So in others they 
are broad and flat, made to break the Shells of Snails 
and Shell-fiſn devoured by them. Theſe Teeth, or 
Breakers, are placed, in ſome, in the Mouth ; in ſome, 
in the Throat; and in Lobſters, fc. in the Stomach 
itſelf; in the bottom of whoſe Stomachs are three 
rl thole Grinders, with peculiar Muſcles to move 
them. 

an What is there in the World can be called an Act 
of Providence and Deſign, if this temporary Defect of 
Teeth be not ſuch? That Children, for inſtance, 
ſhould have none whilſt they are not able to uſe them, 
but to hurt themſelves, or the Mother; and that at the 
yy Age when they can take in more ſubſtantial Food, 
and live without the Breaſt, and begin to need Teeth, 
for the fake of Speech; that then, I ſay, their Teeth 
ſhould begin to appear, and gradually grow, as they 
more and more ſtand in need of them. 

00 It would be endleſs to particularize here, and 
therefore I ſhall refer to the Anatomiſts; among the 
reſt, particularly to Galen, for the ſake of his Deſcant 
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miniſtring to this ſo neceſſary an Act of Life, as Maſtication is; they arc ſuch DN. 
Contrivances, ſuch Works, as plainly ſet forth the infinite Workman's Care and r 
Skill. | 
Nx to the Mouth, the Gullet preſenteth itſelf; in every Creature well-ſized 
to the Food it hath occaſion to ſwallow ; in ſome but narrow, in others as large 
and extenſive ; in all exceedingly remarkable for the curious Mechaniſm of its 
Muſcles, and the artificial Decuſſation and Poſition of their Fibres ““. 
AND now we are arrived to the grand Receptacle of the Food, the S mach; 
for the moſt part as various as the Food to be convey'd therein, And here I might 
deſcribe the admirable Mechaniſm of its Tunicks, Muſcles, Glands, the Nerves, 
Arteries, and Veins rr; all manifeſting the ſuper- eminent Contrivance and Art of 
the infinite Workman s; they being all nicely adjuſted to their reſpective Place, 
Occaſion, and Service. I might alſo inſiſt upon that moſt neceſſary Office of Di- 
geſtion ; and here conſider that wonderful Faculty of the Stomachs of all Crea- 
tures, to diſſolve tt all the ſeveral Sorts of Food appropriated to their Species; even 
ſometimes Things of that Conſiſtency as ſeem inſoluble uu; eſpecially by ſuch 
ſeemingly ſimple and weak Menſtruums as we find in their\Stomachs : But I ſhall 
only give theſe Things a bare Mention, and take more peculiar Notice of the 
ſpecial Proviſion made in the particular Species of Animals, for the Digeſtion of 
that ſpecial Food appointed them. 
AND in the firſt Place it is obſervable, that, in every Species of Animals, the 
Strength and Size of their Stomach ww is conformable to their Food. Such whoſe 
Food is more delicate, tender, and nutritive, have commonly this Part thinner, 
weaker, and leſs bulky ; whereas ſuch whoſe Aliment is leſs nutritive, or whoſe 
Bodies require larger Supplies to anſwer their Bulk, their Labours, and waſte of 
Strength and Spirits, in them it 1s large and ſtrong. 


ANOTHER 


upon this Subject. For having deſcribed the great Ac- it How great a Comprebenſion of the Nature of Things 
curacy of the Contrivance and Make of theſe Parts, did it require to make a Menſtruum, that ſhorld cor- 
he faith, Haud ſcio an hominum ſit ſobriorum ad Fortu- rode all forts of Fleſh coming into the Stomach, and yet 
nam ofificem id revocare : alioque quid tandem erit, quod not the Stomach itſelf, which is alſo Fleſh. Dr. Gr ew's 
cum Providentia atque Arte efficitur ® Omnino enim hoc Coſmol. Sacr. c. 4. | 
ei contrarium «fe debet, quod caſu ac fortuitd fit. Ga- uu The Food of the Caſtor being oftentimes, if not 
LEN. de Uſ. Part. I. 11. c. 7. ubi plura. always, dry Things, and hard of digeſtion, ſuch as 
PP The Bore of the Gullet is not in all Creatures alike the Roots and Bark of Trees, 'tis a wonderful Provi- 
anſwerable to the Body or Stomach. As in the Fox, fion made in that Creature's Stomach, by the digeſtive 
which both feeds on Bones, and ſwallows whole, or with juice lodged in the curious little Cells there. A De- 
little chewing ; and next ina Dog, and other offivorous ſeription of whoſe admirable Structure and Order may 
Quadrupeds, "tis very large; vit. to prevent a Contu- be found in Blaſius from Wepfer : concerning which 
ſion therein. Next in a Horle, which though he feeds he faith, In quibus Mucus reconditus, non ſecus ac Mel 
on Graſs, yet ſwallows much at once, and ſo requires a in Favit. Nimirim quia Caſtoris alimentum ex- 
more open Paſſage. But in a Sheep, Rabbit, or Ox, ſuccum, & cou difficillimum eft, ſapientiſſimus & ſum- 
zohich bite ſhort, and ſwallow leſs at once, tis ſmaller. mt? admirandus in ſuis operibus rerum Conditor, D O. M. 
And in a Squirrel, /till laſſer, both becauſe he eats fine, ipſi pulcherrims iſtd & affabre falta ſtrudturd be- 
and to keep him from diſgorging his Meat upon his de- mnigniſſim? proſpexit, ut nunguam deefſet Fermentum, 
ſeending Leaps. And ſo in Rats and Mice, which often run quod ad ſolvendum, & comminuendum alimentum durum 
along Walls, with their Heads downwards. Dr. & aſperum par foret. Vide BL as. Anat. Animal. c. 10. 
GRrEew's Comp. Anat. of Stom. and Guts, Chap. 5. Confer etiam Act. Erud. Lipſ. Ann. 1684. p. 360. 
44 Of this ſee Dr. WirLLts's Pharm. Rat Part 1. Moſt of our modern Anatomiſts and Phyſicians at- 
F. 1. c. 2. STENo alſo, and PEY ER Mery. I. 2. tribute Digeſtion to a diſſolving Menſtruum; but Dr. 
The Deſcription theſe give of the muſcular Part of Drake takes it to be rather from fermentative, diſſol- 
the Gullet, the late ingenious and learned Dr. Drake ving Principles in the Aliment itſelf, with the Concur- 
faith, is very exact in Ruminants, but not in Men. In rence of the Air and Heat of the Body; as in Dr. 
Men, this Coat (the ſecond of the Gut) con/i/ts of two Parin's Digeſfer. Vide Dr. Gr t w's Anat. Vol. I. 
fleſhy Lamellæ, /ike two diſtin? Muſcles. The outward c. 14. 
being compoſed of ſirait longitudinal Fibres. —— The in- ww se All carnivorous Quadrupeds have the ſmalleſt 
ner Order of Fibres is annular, without any obſervable * Ventricles, Fleſh going fartheſt. Thoſe that feed 
Angles. he Uſe of this Coat, and theſe Orders of *© on Fruits and Roots, have them of a middle Size. 
Fibres is, to promote Deglutition ; of which the Longi- Vet the Mole, becauſe it feeds unclean, hath a very 
tudinal, ſhorten the Oeſophagus, and /o make its „ great one. Sheep and Oxen, which feed on Graſs, 
Capacity larger, to admit of the Matter to be ſwallowed. © have the greateſt. Yet the Horſe (and for the ſame 
The Aunular, on the contrary, contract the Capacity, and * Reaſon the Coney and Hare) though graminivorous, 
cleſiug behind the deſcending Aliment, preſs it down- yet comparatively have but little ones. For that a 


cwards, Drake's Anat. Vol. I. I. 1. c. 9. « Horſe is made for Labour, and both this, and the 
r See WILL1s, ibid. CowPER's Anat. Tab. 35. and *© Hare, for quick and continued Motion; for which, 
many other Authors. «« the moſt eaſy Reſpiration, and ſo the freeſt Motion 


* Promptuarium autem hoc, alimentum univerſum ex- * of the Diaphragm, is very requifite ; which yet could 

cipiens, ceu Divinum, non Humanum ſit opificium. Ga- not be, ſhould the Stomach lie big and cumberſome - 

LEN, de Uſ. Part. J. 4. c. 1. TE it, as in Sheep and Oxen it doth,” Grew ibid. 
ap. 6. 3 
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ANOTHER very remarkable Thing in this Part, is, the Number of Ventricles 
in divers Creatures. In many but one; in ſome two or more xx. In ſuch as make 
a ſufficient Comminution cf the Food in the Mouth, one ſuffices. But where 
Teeth are wanting, and the Food dry and hard (as in granivorous Birds) there the 
Defe& is abundantly ſupplied by one thin membranaceous Ventricle, to receive and 
moiſten the Food, and another thick, ſtrong, muſcular one, to grind and tear yy 
it. But in ſuch Birds, and other Creatures, whoſe Food is not Grain, but Fleſh 
Fruits, Inſects, or partly one, partly the other, there their Stomachs are accordin 1 
ly conformable to their Food *, ſtronger or weaker, membranaceous or muſcular, 

Bu T as remarkable a Thing as any in this Part of Animals, is, the curious 
Contrivance and Fabrick of the ſeveral Ventricles of ruminating Creatures. The 
very Act itſelf of Rumination, is an excellent Proviſion for the compleat Maſtica- 
tion of the Food, at the reſting, leiſure Times of the Animal. But the Appara- 
tus for this Service, of divers Ventricles for its various Uſes and Purpoſes, together 
with their curious Mechaniſm, deſerves great Admiration aaa. | 

H AviN & thus far purſued the Food to the Place, where by its Reduction into 


| Chyle, it becomes a proper Aliment for the Body ; I might next trace it through 


the ſeveral Mæanders of the Guts, the Lacteals, and ſo into the Blood bbb, ang 
afterwards into the very Habit of the Body; J might alſo take notice of the Se- 

aration made in the Iiteſtines, of what is nutritive (Which is received) and what 
is feculent (being cjected) and the Impregnations there from the Pancreas and the 
Gall; and after it hath been ſtrained through thoſe curious Colanders, the Jace 
Veins, I might alſo obſerve its Impregnations from the Glands and Lymphedruts ; 
and, to name no more, I might farther view the exquiſite Structure of the Parts 
miniſtring to all theſe delicate Offices of Nature; particularly the artificial Con- 
formation of the Inteſtines might deſerve a ſpecial Enquiry, their Tunicks, 
Glands, Fibres traverſing one another cce, and periſtaltick Motion in all Creatures; 
and their cochleous Paſſage 44 to retard the Motion of the Chyle, and to make 


amends for the Shortneſs of the Inteſtines, in ſuch Creatures who have but one 
Gut; together with many other Accommodations of Nature in particular Animals 


that 


xx The Dromedary hath four Stomachs ; one where- 
of is peculiarly endowed with about twenty Cavities, 
like Sacks, in all probability, for the holding of Wa- 
ter. Concerning which, ſee Book vi. Chap. 4. Note a. 

Yy To afliſt in which Office, they ſwallow ſmall an- 
gular Stones, which are to be met with in the Gizards 
of all granivorous Birds; but in the Gizard of the 
Tynx, or Wry-Neck, which was full only of Ants, 1 
found not one Stone. So in that of the Green Wood- 
Pecker (full of Ants and Tree- Maggots) there were but 
tew Stones. 

2z „In the moſt carnivorous Birds, the third Ven- 
e tricle is membranous ; where the Meat is concocted, 
„ 25 in a Man: Or ſomewhat tendinous, as in an 
« Or/; as if it were made indifferently for Fleſh, or 
C Other Meat, as he could meet with either: Or moſt 
« thick and tendinous, called the Gizard ; wherein 
* the Meat, as on a Mill, is ground to pieces.” Grew, 
bi ſupra, Chap. . 

It would be much too long a Task to inſiſt upon 
it here as it deſerves ; and therefore concerning the 
whole Buſineſs of Rumination, I ſhall refer to J. Cons. 
PEVYERI Merycolog. ſeu de Ruminantibus & Ruminatio- 
ne Commentar. where he largely treateth of the ſeveral 


Ruminating Animals, of the Parts miniſtring to this: 
act, and the great Uſe and Benefit thereof unto 


them. 


bv There are too many Particulars to be inſiſted on, 
obſervable in the Paſſages of the Chy/ze, from the Guts: 
to the Left Subclavian Vein, where it enters into the 


Blood ; and therefore I ſhall only, for a Sample of this 
admirable Oeconomy, take notice of ſome of the main 
and more general Matters. And, 


1. After the Food is become Chyle, and gotten in- 
to the Guts, it is an excellent Proviſion made not only 
for its Paſlage through the Guts, but alſo for its Pro- 


trafion into the Lageals, by the Periſtaltick Motion 
0 | 


LA 


and Valoule conniventes of the Guts. 2. It is an ad- 
mirable Proviſion, that the Mouths of the Lacteali, and 
indeed the Lacteals primi generis themſelves, are ſmall 
and fine, not wider than the Capillary Arteries are, 
leit by admitting Particles of the Nouriſhment groſſer 
than the Capillaries, dangerous Obſtructions might be 
thereby produced. 3. After the Reception of Ye A- 
liment into the Ladteals primi generis, it is a noble 
Proviſion for the advancement of its Motion, that in 
the Meſenterick Glands, it meets with ſome of the 
Iyntbæ-Dudts, and receives the Impregnation of the 
Lympha. And paſſing on from thence, it is no leſs an 
Advantage, 4. That the Lacteals and Lymphe-D#s 
meet in the Receptaculum Chyli, where the Aliment 
meeting with more of the Lympha, is made of a due 
Conſiſtence and Temperament, for its farther Advance- 
ment through the Thoracick-Du#, and ſo into the Le 
Subclavian Lein and Blood. Laſtly, This Thoracict- 
Du itſelf is a Part of great Confideration. For (as 
Mr. Coroper ſaith) © If we conſider in this Duct its ſe- 
« veral Diviſions and Inoſculations, its numerous 
Valves looking from below upwards, its advanta- 
geous Situation between the great Artery and Ver- 
tebr@ of the Back, together with the Ducts diſ- 
charging their refluent Lympha from the Lungs, and 
other neighbouring Parts, we ſhall find all con- 
duce to demonſtrate the utmoſt Art of Nature uſed 
in furthering the ſteep and perpendicular Aſcent of 
the Chyle.” Anat. Introduct. 
ec 'Theſe, although noble Contrivances and Works 
of God, are too many to be inſiſted on; and therefore 
I ſhall refer to the Anatomiſts, particularly Dr. WIL 
Lis Pharmaceut. Dr. Colt, in Philo}. Tranſact. N* 
125. and Mr. Cowyzr's elegant Cut in Anat. Tab. 34, 
35. and Append. Fig. 39, 40. 
dad In the Thorn-back, and ſome other Fiſhes, it is 
a very curious Proviſion that is made to ſupply the 
Paucity 
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from his Works of CREATION. 637 
that might be mentioned. But it ſhall ſuffice to have given only a general Hint of Den nan 
thoſe curious and admirable Works of Gop. From whence it is abundantly ma- ok I 
nifeſt, how little Weight there is in the former atheiſtical Objection. Which will . 
receive a further Confutation from the 

VI. AN p laſt Thing relating to Food, that I ſhall ſpeak of, namely, The great 
Sagacity of all Animals, in finding out, and providing tbeir Food. In Man, per- 
haps, we may not find any thing very admirable, or remarkable in this Kind, by 
means of his Reaſon and Underſtanding, and his Supremacy over the inferior 
Creatures; which anſwereth all his Occaſions relating to this Buſineſs : But then 
even here the Creator hath ſhewed his Skill, in not over-doing the Matter ; in not 
providing Man with an unneceſſary Apparatus, to effect over and over again 
what is feaſible by the Reach of his Underſtanding, and the Power of his Au- 
thority. 

B 4 for the inferior Creatures, who want Reaſon, the Power of that natural 
Inſtinct, that Sagacity eee which the Creator hath imprinted upon them, doth am- 
ply compenſate that Defect. And here we ſhall find a glorious Scene of the Di- 
vine Wiſdom, Power, Providence and Care, if we view the various Inſtincts of 
Beaſts, great and ſmall, of Birds, Inſects, and Reptiles fff. For among every 
Species of them, we may find notable Acts of Sagacity, or Inſtinct, proportional 
to their Occaſions for Food. Even among thoſe whoſe Food is near at Hand, and 
eaſily come at; as Graſs and Herbs; and conſequently have no great Need of Art 
to diſcover it; yet, that Faculty of their accurate Smell and Taſte, fo ready at 
every Turn to diſtinguiſh between what is ſalutary, and what pernicious 282, doth 
juſtly deſerve Praiſe. But for ſuch Animals, whole Food is not fo eaſily come at, 

a Varicty of wonderful Inſtincts may be met with, ſufficient to entertain the moſt 
curious Obſerver. With what entertaining Power and Artifice do ſome Creatures 
hunt bÞb, and purſue their Game and Prey! And others watch and way-lay 
theirs iii! With what prodigious Sagacity do others grope for it under Ground, out 


of Sight, in moorith Places, in Mud and Dirt k ; 


Paucity and Brevity of the Guts; by the Peforation of 
their ſingle Gut, going out ſtrait along, but round, like 
a Pair of Winding-ſtairs; ſo that their Gut, which 
ſeems to be but a few Inches long, hath really a Bore of 
many Inches. But of theſe, and many other noble 
Curioſities and Diſcoveries in Anatomy, the Reader 
will, I hope, have a better and larger Account from the 
curious and ingenious Dr. Dow GL as, who is labouring 
in thoſe Matters 

ee: Quibus beſtiis erat is eil us, ut alius generis beſtiis 
weſcerentur, aut wires natura acdit, aut celeritatem : da- 
ta eft guibuſdam etiam machinatio guæ dam, atque ſoler- 
tia, c. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 48. 

t Among Reptiles that have a ſtrange Faculty to 

ſhift for Food, Sc. may be reckoned Eels, which, al- 
though belonging to the Waters, can creep on the Land 
from Pond to Pond, Sc. Mr. Maſely of Moſely, ſaw 
them creep over the Meadows, like ſo many Snakes 
from Ditch to Ditch; which he thought, was not on- 
ly for bettering their Habitation, but alſo to catch 
Snails in the Graſs. PLoT's Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, 
c. 7. 4.32: 

And as early as the Year 1125, the Froſt was ſo ve- 
ty intenſe, that the Eels were forced to leave the Wa- 
ters, and were frozen to death in the Meadows. Vide 
HAKEWILL's Apel. 1. 2. chap. 7. F. 2. 

ses Enumerare poſſum, ad paſtum capeſſendum con ficien- 
dumpue, gue fit in figuris animantium & guam ſolers, 
ſubtiliſgue deſeriptio partium, guamque admirabilis fa- 
brica membrorum. Omnia enim gue intus incluſa ſunt, 
ita nata, atque ita locata ſunt, ut nihil eorum ſuperva- 
caneum fit, nibil ad vitam retinendam non necefſarium. 
Dedit autem eadem Natura belluis & ſenſum, & appeti- 
bun, ut alters conatum haberent ad naturales paſtus ca- 
pifendas ; altero ſecernerent peſtifera d ſalutaribus. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. J. 2. c. 37. See Book iv. Chap. 4. 

"mb It would be endleſs to give Inſtances of my own 


and others Obſervations, of the prodigious Sagacity of 


divers Animals in Hunting, particularly Hounds, Set- 
Vo, II. 


imitari ad ſollicitandos Canes quos invadat. 


and others dig and delve for it, 
both 


ting-Dogs, Oc. one therefore ſhall ſuffice, of Mr. 
Boyle's; viz. A Perſon of Quality —— to make a trial, 
whether a young Blood- hound was well inſtracted. 
cauſed one of his Servants to rwalk to a Town four 
Miles off, and then to a Market-Town three Miles from 
Hence. mm The Dog, without ſeting the Man he was 
to purſue, followed bim by the Scent to the above-mention- 
ed Places, notwithſtanding the Multitude of Market- 
People that went along in the ſame Way, and of Travel- 
lers that had occaſion to croſs it. And when the Blud- 
hound came to the chief Market-Town, he paſſed through 
the Streets, without taking natice of any of the People 
there, and left not till be had gone to the Houſe, where 
the Man he ſought reſted himſelf, and found him in an 
upper Room, to the wonder thaſe that followed him. 
BoyLe Determ. Nat. of Efluv. Chap. 4. 

ii There are many Stories told of the Craft of the 
Fox, to compaſs his Prey: Of which, O!. Magnus hath 
many; ſuch as feigning the Barking of a Dog, to catch 
Prey near the Houſes; feigning himſelf dead, to catch 
ſuch Animals as come to feed upon him; laying his 
Tail on a Waſp- neſt, and then rubbing it hard againſt 
a Tree, and then eating the J/aſps ſo killed: Ridding 
himſelf of Fleas, by gradually going into the Water, 
with a Lock of Wool in his Mouth, and ſo driving the 
Fleas up into it, and then leaving it in the Water : By 
catching Crab Fifp with his Tail, which, he faith, he 
himſelf was an Eye-witneſs of: Vidi & ego in Scopulis 
Norvegie vulpem, inter rupes immiſſa caudd in aquas, 
plures educere Cancros, ac demum devorare. OL. Mas. 
Hiſt. 1. 18. c. 39, 40. 

But Pliny's fabulous Story of the Hyæna out-does 
theſe Relations of the Fox. Sermonem humanum inter 
paſtorum ſtabula aſſimulare, nomenque alicujus addicere, 
quem evocatum foras laceret. Item Vomitionem hominis 


PLIM. 


Nat. Hiſt. 1. 8. c. 30. 
* This do Ducks, Woodcocks, and many other 
Fowls, which ſeek their Food in dirty, mooriſh Places. 
7 For 
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both above li, and under the Surface of the drier Lands mmm] and how curious 


and well-deſign'd a Proviſion is it of particular large Nerves in ſuch Creatures, 
adapted to that eſpecial Service! | 

Wu AT an admirable Faculty is that of many Animals, to diſcover their Prey 
at vaſt Diſtances ! ſome by their Smell ſome Miles off nnn; and ſome by their ſharp 
and piercing Sight, aloft in the Air, or at other great Diſtances ooo An Inſtance 
of the Latter of which Gop himſelf giveth (Job xxxix. 27, 28, 29.) in the In- 
ſtinct of the Eagle: Doth the Eagle mount up at thy Command, and make ho; 
Neſt on High ? She dielleth and abideth on the Rock, upon the Crag of the Rect, 
and the ſtrong Place v. From thence ſhe ſeeketh her Prey, and ber Eyes behold afar 
off. What a commodious Provifion hath the Contriver of Nature made for Ani— 
mals, that are neceſſitated to climb for their Food; not only in the Structure gf 
their Legs and Feet, and in the Strength of their Tendons and Muſcles, acting in 
that particular Office“; but alſo in tne peculiar Structure of the principal Parts, 
acting in the Acqueſt of their Food ur! What a Proviſion alſo is that in no- 
cturnal Birds and Beaſts, in the peculiar Structure of their Eye ** (and we may 
perhaps add the Accuracy of their Smell too) whereby they are enabled to dif. 
cover their Food in the dark ? But among all the Inſtances we have of natural 
Inſtin&, thoſe Inſtincts, and eſpecial Proviſions made to ſupply the Neceflities of 
helpleſs Animals, do in a particular Manner demonſtrate the great Creator's Care. 
Of which I ſhall give two Inſtances. 

1. Txt Proviſion made for young Creatures. That £7:13, that natural Aﬀe- 


ction, ſo connatural to all, or moſt Creatures towards their Young ttt, what an ad- 


__ a — 


For which Service they have very remarkable Nerves 
reaching to the end of their Bills. Of which ſce Be 
vii. Chap. 2. Note ©. 

„ Szvine, and other Animals that dig, have their 
Noſes made more tendinous, callous, and ſtrong for 
this Service, than others that do not dig. 'They are 
alſo edged with a proper, tough Border, for penctra- 
ting and lifting up the Earth; and their Noſtrils are 
placed well, and their Smell is very accurate, to diſco- 
ver whatſoever they purſue by digging. 

mmm The Male, as its Habitation is different from 
that of the other Animals, ſo hath its Organs in every 


reſpect curiouſly adapted to that way of Life; particu- 


larly its Noſe made ſharp and ſlender, but withal ten- 
dinous and ſtrong, Sc. But what is very remarkable, 
it hath ſuch Nerves reaching to the end of its Noſe 
and Lips, as Ducks, &c. have, mentioned above in 
Ate K. Which Pair of Nerves I obſerved to be 
much larger in this Animal than any other Nerves 
proceeding out of its Brain. 

nun Predacious Creatures, as Wolves, Foxes, Sc. will 
diſcover Prey at great diſtances ; ſo will Dogs and Ra- 
vens diſcover Carrion a great way off by their Smell. 
And if (as the Superſtitious imagine) the Latter flying 
over and haunting Houſes be a ſign of Death, it is no 
doubt from ſome cadaverous Smell, thoſe Ravens diſ- 
cover in the Air by their accurate Smell, which is e- 
mitted from thoſe diſeaſed Bodies, which have in them 
the Principles of a ſpeedy Death. 

ooo Thus Hawks and Kites on Land, and Gu/!s and 
other Birds, that prey upon the Waters, can at a great 
height in the Air fee Mice, little Birds and Inſects on 
the Earth, and ſmall Fiſhes, Shrimps, &c. in the Wa- 
ters, which they will dart down upon, and take. 

rp Mr. Ray gives a good Account of the Nidifica- 
tion of the CHryſactos, Caudd annulo allo cinta. Hu- 
jus Nidus Ann. 1668. in Hlvgſis prope Derwentiam, 
Sc. inventus &ft e bacillis ſeu wirgis ligneis grandio- 
ribus compoſitus, guorum altera extremitas rupis cujuſ- 
dam eminentiæ, altera duabus Betulis innitebatur. 
Erat Nidus quadratus, duas ulnas latus, In e 
pullus unicus, adjacentibus cadaveribus unius agni, u- 
mins leporis, & trium Grygallorum pullorum. Sy nopſ. 
Method. Avium, p. 6. And not only Lambs, Hares, 
and Gryga/li, but Sir Robert Silbald tells us, they will 
ſeize Kids and Farwons ; yea, and Children too: Of 
which he hath this Story of an Eagle in one of the 
Orcades Iſlands, Que Infantulum unius anni pannis in- 


mirable 


volutum arrifuit (quem Mater teſſelas uſtibiles pro igys 
allatura momento temporis depoſuerat in loco Houton- 
Head dio) eumgue deportaſfſe per 4 milliaria paſſuun 
42 Hoiam ; gud re ex matris ejulatibus cognitd quatur 
viri illuc in navicula profetti ſunt, & ſcientes ub Ni- 
dus et, Infantulam illeſum & intaftum deprehente- 
runt. Prod. Nat. Hilt. Scot. J. 3. part II. p. 14. 

344 See in Bock vii. Chap. 1. Mete, the CharaReri- 
flicks of the V vodpecker-kind. 

rr The Contrivance of the Legs, Feet, and Nails 
„ [of the Opgſum) ſeems very advantageous to this 
* Animal in climbing Trees (which it doth very nim- 
„ bly) for prey ing upon Birds.” But that which is 


moſt ſingular in this Animal, is the Structure of its 


Tail, to enable it to hang on Boughs. The Spines, 
or Hooks in the middle of the under Side of 
« the Vertebræ of the Tail, are a wonderful Piece of 
« Nature's Mechaniſm. The firſt three Vertebræ had 
none of thele Spines, but in all the reſt they were 
«© to be obſerved, They were placed juſt at the 
« Articulation of each Joint, and in the middle from 
the Sides. 
« hanging by the Tail] nothing, I think, could be 
„ more advantageouſly contrived. For when the Tail 
«« js twirled or wound about a Stick, this Hook of the 
« Spine eaſily ſuſtains the Weight, and there is but 
little Labour of the Muſcles required, only enough 
for bowing or crooking the Tail.“ This, and more 
to the ſame purpoſe, ſee in Dr. 'TxsoN's Anatomy 9} 
the Opoſum, in Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 239. 

sss See before, Chap. ii. Note *, , b. 

t: Nuid dicam quantus amor beſtiarum ſitin educandis 
cuſtodiendiſque tis, gue procreaverint, uſque ad eum fi- 
nem, dum poſſint ſeipſa defendere? And having inſtan- 
ced in ſome Animals, where this Care is not neceſla- 
ry, and accordingly is not employed, he goes on, 74 
Gallinæ, aveſque relique, & quietum requirunt ad pa- 
riendum locum, & cubilia ſibi, nidoſque conſtruunt, es- 
que quam palſunt molliſſime ſubſternunt, ut quam facilii- 
me ova ſerventur. Ex quibus pullos cam excluſerint, 
ita tuentur, ut & penni- foveant, ne frigore lædantur, 
i eft calor, à ſole ſe opponant. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
I. 2. e. 51, 32. 

To this natural Care of Parent-Animals to their 
Young, we may add the Returns made by the Young 
of ſome ee 4 the old ones. Piixy Gith of Rats, 
Genitores ſuos fefſos ſenectd, alunt inſgni pietale. Nat. 


dit. 


For the performing this Office [if 
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mirable noble Principle is it, implanted in them by the wiſe Creator? By Means De» na. 


of which, with what Alacrity do they tranſact their parental Miniſtry? With 
what Care do they nurſe up their Young ; think no Pains too great to be taken 
for them, no Dangers wu too great to be ventured upon for their Guard and Secu- 
rity ? How carefully will they lead them about in Places of Safety, carry them in- 
to Places of Retreat and Security; yea, ſome of them admit them into their own 
Bowels wow? How will they careſs them with their affectionate Notes, lull and 
quiet them with their tender parental Voice, put Food into their Mouths, ſuckle 
them, cheriſh and keep them warm, teach them to pick, and eat, and gather 
Food for themſelves ; and, in a word, perform the whole Part of fo many Nurſes, 
deputed by the Sovereign Lord and Preſerver of the World, to help ſuch young 
and ſhiftleſs Creatures, till they are come to that Maturity, as to be able to ſhift 
for themſelves ? | 

AND as for other Animals (particularly Inſects, whoſe Sire is partly the Sun, 
and whoſe numerous Offspring would be too great for their Parent-Animals Care 
and Proviſion) theſe are ſo generated, as to need none of their Care, by reaſon the 
arrive immediately to their Hyuxiæ, their perfect, adult State, and are able to ſhift 
for themſelves. But yet, thus far their parental Inſtinct (equivalent to the moſt 
rational Care and Foreſight) doth extend, that the old ones do not wildly drop 
their Eggs and Sperm any where, at all Adventures, but ſo cautiouſly repoſit it 
in ſuch commodious Places (ſome in the Waters, ſome on Fleſh, ſome on Plants) 
proper and agreeable to their Species * and ſome ſhut up agreeable Food in their 
Neſts, partly for Incubation, partly for Food , that their Young in their Aure- 
lia, or Nympha State, may find ſuthcient and agreeable Food to bring them up, till 
they arrive to their Maturity. 

Tuus far the Parental Inſtinct and Care. | 

NxzxT we may obſerve no leſs in the Young themſelves, eſpecially in thoſe of 
the irrational Animals. Foraſmuch as the Parent-Animal is not able to bear them 
about, to cloath them, and to dandle them, as Man doth ; how admirably hath 
the Creator contrived their State, that thoſe poor young Creatures can ſoon walk 
about, and with the little Helps of their Dam, ſhift for, and help themſelves? 
How naturally do they hunt for their Teat, ſuck, pick 222, and take in their pro- 
per Food ? 

Bur for the Young of Man, their Parents Reaſon, joined with natural Affe- 
tion, being ſufficient to help to nurſe, to feed, and to cloath them; therefore 
they are born helpleſs, and are more abſolutely, than other Creatures, caſt upon 


their 


IIiſt. 1.8. c. 57. So Cranes, he faith, Genitricum ſe- 
nectam invicem educant. L. 10 c. 23. 


www The Opeſſum hath a curious Bag on purpoſe 
for the ſecuring and carrying about her Young. There 


This St. Ambro/e takes Notice of in his Hexameron, 
and O. Magnus after. him, Depoſiti patris artus, per 
longevum ſenefttutis plumis nudatos circumſtans ſoboles 
pennis propriis fovet collatitio cibo paſcit, quando 
etiam ipſa nature reparat diſpendia, ut hinc inde ſenem 
Sublevantes, fulcro alarum ſuarum ad volandumexerceant, 
in priſtinos uſus deſueta membra reducant. For which 
Reaſon this Bird is denominated Pia. Vide Or. Mas. 
Hiſt. 1.19. c. 14. ' 

Hereto may be added alſo the conjugal STepyn of 
the little green Æthiopian Parrot, which Mr. Ray 
deſcribes from C/ufius. Fænellæ ſeneſcentes (quod val 
netabile) vix edere volebant, niſi cibum jam à mare carp- 
tum, & aliquandiu in prolobo retentum, & guaſy co- 
trum roſtro ſus exciperent, ut Columbarum pulli a na- 
tre ali ſolent. Synopſ. Meth. Av. p. 32. 

uuu The moſt timid Animals, that at other times 
abſcond, or haſtily fly from the Face of Man, Dogs, 
Sc. will, for the Sake of their Young, expoſe them- 
ſelves. 


of fly from, ſuch as meddle with their Brood. So 
Partridges, before their Young can fly, will drop fre- 
quently down, firſt at leſſer, and then at greater Di- 
ſtances, to dodge and draw off Dogs from purſuing 
their Young. | | 


Thus among Fowls, Hens will aſſault, inſtead 


are belonging to this Bag two Bones (not to be met 
with in any other Skeleton) and four Pair of Muſcles ; 
and ſome ſay the Teats lie therein alſo. Dr. TSO 
Anat. of the Opof]. in Phil. Tranſ. No 239. where he 
alſo, from Oppian, mentions the Dog- Fiſh, that upon 
any Stormor Danger receives the young ones into her 
Belly, which come out again when the Fright is over. 
So allo the Sguatina and Glaucus, the ſame Author 
ſaith, hath the ſame Care for their Young, but receive 
them into different Receptacles. 

x See Book viii. Chap. 6. 

YYY See Chap. xiii. Note ©. 

2. There is manifeſtly a ſuperintending Providence 
in this Caſe, that ſome Animals are able to ſuck as ſoon 
as ever they are born, and that they will naturally hunt 
for the Teat before they are quite gotten out of the Se- 
cundines, and parted from the Navel-String, as I have 
ſeen. But for Chickens, and other young Birds, they 
not being able immediately to pick till they are ſtrong- 
er, have a notable Proviſion made for ſuch a Time, 
by a part of the Yolk of the Egg being incloſed in 
their Belly, a little before their Excluſion or Hatching, 
which ſerves for their Nouriſhment, till they are grown 
Rong enough to pick up Meat, Vide Book vii. Chap. 
4. Note. 


Book IV. 
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DrauAu. 
Book IV. 


their Parents Care a4. A manifeſt Act and Deſignation of the Divine Provi- 
dence. ISLES 
2. TU. R other Inſtance I promiſed, is the Proviſion made for the Preſervation 
of ſuch Animals as are ſometimes deſtitute of Food, or in Danger of being ſo. 
The Winter is a very inconvenient, improper Seaſon, to afford either Food or Ex- 
erciſe to Inſects, and many other Animals. When the flowery Fields are diveſted 
of their Gaiety; when the fertile Trees and Plants are ſtripp'd of their Fruits, and 
the Air, inſtead of being warmed with the cheriſhing Beams of the Sun, is chilled 
with rizid Froſt ; what would become of ſuch Animals as are impatient of Cold? 
What Food could be found by ſuch as are ſubſiſted by the Summer-Fruits ? But to 
obviate all this Evil, to ſtave off the Deſtruction and Extirpation of divers Species 
of Animals, the infinitely wiſe Preſerver of the World hath as wiſely ordered the 
Matter; that, in the firſt Place, ſuch as are impatient of Cold, ſhould have ſuch 
a ſpecial Structure of their Body, particularly of their Hearts, and Circulations 
of their Blood bbob, as during that Seaſon, not to ſuffer any Waſte of their 
Body, and conſequently not to need any Recruits ; but that they ſhould be able 
to live in a kind of ſleepy middle State, in their Places of ſafe Retreat, until the 
warm Sun revives both them and their Food together. 

Tu next Proviſion is for ſuch as can bear the Cold, but would want Food 
then; and that is in ſome by a long Patience of Hunger cc, in others by their 
notable Inſtin& in laying up Food before-hand againſt the approaching Win- 


ter dddd. Of this many entertaining Examples may be given; particularly we 


may, at the proper Seaton, obſerve not only the little Treaſures and Holes well- 
ſtocked with timely Proviſions, but large Fields ecee here and there throughout be- 
ſpread with conſiderable Numbers of the Fruits of the neighbouring Trees, laid 
carefully up in the Earth, and covered ſafe, by the provident little Animals inha- 
biting thereabouts. And not without Pleaſure have I ſeen and admired the Sa- 
gacity of other Animals, hunting out thoſe ſubterraneous Fruits, and pillagins 
the Treaſures of thoſe little provident Creatures. 

AND now, from this bare tranſient View of this Branch of the Great Creator's 
Providence and Government, relating to the Fad of his Creatures, we can conclude 
no leſs, than that ſince this Grand Affair hath ſuch manifeſt Strokes of admirable 


ahd 


an Qui [Infantes] de ape noftra ac de divina miſeri- 
cordia plus merentur, qui in primo ſtatim nativitatis ſue 
ortu plorantes ac flentes, mil aliud faciunt quam depre- 
cantur. CTR. Ep. ad Fid. 

% T might name here ſome of the Species of Birds, 
the whole Tribe almoſt of Inſects, and ſome among 
other Tribes, that are able to ſubfiſt for many Months 
without Food, and ſome without Reſpiration too, or 
very little: But it may ſuffice to inſtance only in the 
Land-Tortoiſe, of the Structure of whoſe Heart and 
Lungs, ſee Book vi. Chap. 5. Note d. | 

cee [netiam diutifſime tolerat Lupus, ut & alia om- 
nia carnivora, licet voraciſſima ; magna utique nature 
providentia ; quoniam eſca non ſemper in promptu et. 
Ray's Synopſ. Quadr. p. 174. 

To the long Abſtinence mentioned of Brute Ani— 
mals, I hope the Reader will excuſe me, if I add one 


or two Inſtances of extraordinary Abſtinence among 


Mankind. One Martha Taylor, born in Derbyſhire, 
by a Blow on the Back fell into ſuch a Proftration of 
Appetite, that ſhe took little Suſtenance, but ſome 
Drops with a Feather, from Chrifmas 1667, for thir- 
teen Months, and ſlept but little too all the time. See 
Dr. Saursox's Account thereof, in Ephem. Germ. 
T. 3. Of. 173. ; a | 

| To this we may add the Caſe of S. Chilton, of Tinſ- 
ry near Bath, who, in the Years 1693, 1696, and 
27, flept divers Weeks together. And although he 
would ſometimes in a very odd manner take Suſte- 
nance, yet would lie a long time without any, or with 


very little, and all without any conſiderable Decay. 
See Phil. Tranſ. No 304. 


dad They are admirable Inſtincts which the Sieur ds. 


Beduplau relates of his own Knowledge, of the little 
Animals called Bohaques, in Ukraine, © They make 
3 


5 Burroughs like Rabbets, and in October ſhut them- 
ſelves up, and do not come out again till April. 
They ſpend all the Winter under Ground, eating 
what they laid up in Summer. . Thoſe that are 
lazy among them, they lay on their Backs, then 
lay a great handful of dry Herbage upon their Bo- 
dies, Fc. then others drag thoſe Drones to the 
Mouths of their Burrough, and ſo thoſe Creatures 
ſerve inſtead of Barrows, Sc. I have often ſeen 
them practiſe this, and have had the Curioſity to ob- 


are parted like Chambers; ſome ſerve for Store- 
houſes, others for Burying places, &c. Their Go- 
vernment is nothing inferior to that of Bees, &c. 
They never go abroad without poſting a Centinel 
upon ſome high Ground, to give notice to the o- 
thers whilſt they are feeding. As ſoon as'the Cen- 


«© whiſtles.” BeavPLav's Deſcription of Ukraine, 7# 
Vol. I. of the Collection of Voyages, Sc. 
A like Inſtance of the Northern Gai Sy/veftres, (ce 

in Chap. 13. Note s. ; NY OPEN 

As for the Scriptural Inſtance of the Ant, ſee here- 
after, Book viii. Chap. 5. Note 4. 

eee J have in Autumn, not without Pleaſure, obſer- 
ved, not only the great Sagacity and Diligence of Sie. 
in hunting out the Stores of the Neld- Mice; but the 
wonderful Precaution alſo of thoſe little Animals, in 
hiding their Food before-hand againſt Winter. In the 
time of Acorns falling, I have, by means of the Hegg. 
diſcovered, that the Mice had, all over the neighbour- 


ing Fields, treaſured up fingle Acorns in little Holes 


they had ſcratched, and in which they had carefully co- 


vered up the Acorns. Theſe the Heg, would, day af 


ter day, hunt out by their Smell. 


ſerve them whole Days together. Their Holes 


tinel ſees =_ body, it ſtands upon his Hind-legs and 


3 Cen- 
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: and wiſe Management, that ſince this is demonſtrated throughout all Ages and | wry © 1 
Places, that therefore it is God's Handy-Work. For how is. it poſſible that ſo n — 91 
vaſt a World of Animals ſhould be ſupported, ſuch a great Variety equally and : 
5 well ſupplied with proper Food, in every Place fit for Habitation, without an 
eſpecial Superintendency and Management, equal to, at leaſt, that of the moſt 
3 prudent Steward and Houſholder ? How ſhould the Creatures be able to find out 
their Food when laid up in ſecret Places? And how ſhould they be able to gather 
even a great deal of the common Food, and at laſt to macerate and digeſt it, 
without peculiar Organs adapted to the Service? And what leſs than an infinitely 
Wiſe Gop could form nach a Set of curious Organs, as we find every Species 
endowed with, for this very Uſe? Organs ſo artificially made, ſo exquiſitely fitted 
up, that the more ſtrictly we ſurvey them, the more accurately we view them 
(even the meaneſt of them, with our beſt Glaſſes) the leſs Fault we find in them, 
and the more we admire them: Whereas the beſt poliſhed, and moſt exquiſite 
Works, made by human Art, appear thro' our Glafles, as rude and bungling, 
deformed and monſtrous; and yet we admire them, and call them Works of 
Art and Reaſon. And laſtly, What leſs than Rational and Wiſe, could endow 
irrational Animals with various Inſtincts, equivalent, in their ſpecial Way, to 
Reaſon itſelf? Inſomuch that ſome from thence have abſolutely concluded, that 
thoſe Creatures had ſome Glimmerings of Reaſon. But it is manifeſtly Inſtinct, 
not Reaſon, they act by, becauſe we find no varying, but that every Species doth 
naturally purſue at all Times the ſame Methods, and Way, without any Tutorage 
or Learning: Whereas Reaſon, without Inſtruction, would often vary, and do 


that by many Methods, which Iſtinct doth by one alone. But of this more 
hereafter. 


CHA FP. XII. 
Of the Cloathing of ANIMALS. 


H AVING in the foregoing Chapter, ſomewhat largely taken a View of the 

Infinite Creator's Wiſdom and Goodneſs towards his Creatures, in orderin 
their Food, I ſhall be more brief in this Chapter, in my View of their Chath- 
ing a; another neceſſary Appendage of Life, in which we have plain Tokens of 

the Creator's Art, manifeſted in theſe two Particulars ; the Suitableneſs of Ani- 

mals Clothing to their Place and Occaſions, and the Garniture and Beauty 

thereof. | | 

I. 5 HE Cloathing of Animals is ſuited to their Place of Abode, and Occa- 
ſions there; a manifeſt Act of Deſign and Skill. For if there was a Poflibili- 
ty, that Animals could have been accoutred any other Way, than by Gop that 
made them, it muſt needs have come to paſs, that their Cloathing would have 
, been at all Adventures, or all made the fame Mode and Way, or ſome of it, at 
1 leaſt, inconvenient and unſuitable. But, on the contrary, we find all is curious 
A. and compleat, nothing too much, nothing too little, nothing bungling, nothing 
[2 but what will bear the Scrutiny of the moſt exquiſite Artiſt ; yea, and ſo far 
S outdo his beſt Skill, that his moſt exquiſite Imitations, even of the meaneſt Hair, 
K Feather, Scale, or Shell, will be found only as fo many ugly, ill-made Blunders 
B and Botches, when ſtrictly brought to the Teſt of good Glaſſes. But we ſhall 
4 find an Example remarkable enough in the preſent Caſe, if we only compare the 
beſt of Cloathing which Man makes for himſelf, with that given by the Creator 
for the Covering of the irrational Creatures, Of which it may be ſaid, as our Sa- 


viour 


a Concerning the Chathing of Animals Ariſtotle Shell, as go on Feet, and are oevipar Hiſt, Anim. 
obſerves, That ſuch Animals have Hair as 20 on Feet, l. 3. c. *. 5 nn BO Au 
and are viviparous ; and that ſuch are covered with a : 


You, II. | | 7 * 


Cajus 


642 Of the Being and Attributes of GO P, 
Drauau. qy7gur doth of the Flowers of the Field, Matt. vi. 29. 
Book: AV «Ae, Glory, was not arrayed like one of theſe. = | 

Bu I let us come to Particulars, and conſider the Suitableneſs of the different 
Method the Creator hath taken in the Cloathing of Man, and of the irrational 
Animals. This Pliny b pathetically laments, and ſays, It is hard to j udge whether 
Nature hath been a kinder Parent, or more cruel Step-Mother to Man. For, lays 
he, of all Creatures, he alone is covered with others Riches ; whereas Nature hath 
given various Cloathing to other Animals, Shells, Hides, Prickles, Shag, Briſtle, 
Hair, Down, Quills, Scales, Fleece; and Trees ſhe hath fenced with a Bark 97 
two againſt the Injuries of Cold and Heat. Only poor naked Man, ſays he, 15 in the 
Day of his Birth caſt into the wide World, to immediate crying and Jqualling, and 
none of all Creatures beſides, ſo ſoon to Tears in the very Beginning of their 
Life. 

1 T here we have a manifeſt Demonſtration of the Care and Wiſdom of 
Gop towards his Creatures; that ſuch come into the World with their Bodies 
ready furniſhed and accommodated, who had neither Reaſon or Forecaſt to con- 
trive, nor Parts adapted to the Artifices and Workmanſhip of Cloathing ; but for 
Man, he being endowed with the tranſcending Faculty of Reaſon, and thereby 
made able to help himſelf, by having Thoughts to contrive, and withal Hands 
to effect, and ſufficient Materials © afforded him from the Skins and Ficeces of A- 
nimals, and from various 'Trees and Plants : Man, I fay, having all this Proviſion 
made for him, therefore the Creator hath wiſely made him naked, and left him to 
ſhift for himſelf, being ſo well able to help himſelf. 

AND a notable Act this is of the Wiſdom of G op, not only as the mere ſet- 
ting forth his Care and Kindneſs to them that moſt needed his Help, the helpleſs 


* — 


That even Solomon, in all 
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b Cajus [Hominis] causd videtur cundta alia genuiſſe 
Natura, magna & ſævd mercede contra tanta ſua mu- 
nera: ut non ſit ſatis ſtimare. Parens melior homini, 
an triſtior Noverca fuerit. Ante omnia unum Animan- 
tium cunftorum alienis velat opibus : ceteris varie tegu- 
menta tribuit, teſtas, cortices, coria, ſpinas, villos, ſe- 
tas, piles, plumam, pennas, ſquamas, vellera. Trun- 
cos etiam arboreſque cortice, interdum gemino, a frigori- 
bus, & calore tutata et. Hominem tantim nudum, & 
in nudd humo, natali die abjicit ad vagitus flatim & 
ploratum, nullumgue tot animalium aliud ad lacrymas, 
& has protinus vite principio. PLin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 7. 
Procem. 

Let Seneca anſwer this Complaint of P/iny, altho' 
perhaps what he faith might be more properly noted 
in another Place: 2uiſquis es iniguus &ftimator ſortis 
humane, cogita quanta nobis tribuerit Parens noſter, 
quanta valentiora animalia ſub jugum miſerrimus, quan- 
to velociora aſſeguamur, quam nihil fit mortale non ſub 
ictu noſtro peſitum. Tot wirtutes accepimus, tot artes, 
animum denique cui nibil non eodem quo intendit momen- 
to pervium eſt, Sideribus velotiorem, &c. SkExxc. de 
Benef. I. 2. c. 29. 

© Mirantur plurimi quomodo tute, & ſan? vivant ho- 
mines in horrendis frigoribus plagæ Septentrionalis ; 
bancgue levem queſtionem ultra 30 annos audieram in 
Ttalia, præſertim ab Athiopibus, & Tndis, quibus one- 
roſus videtur veſtitus ſub Zond Torridg. ——_— 2uibus 
reſpondetur, Gaudet Indus multiplici plumarum 
genere, magis forſan pro tegumento, quam neceſſitate : 
rurſus Scytha villoſo veſtitu.— 1ta ſub Polo Arfico 
adver ſits aſperrimas hyemes . opportuna remedia fa- 
ciliter adminiſtrat [ Natura] Ligna videlicet in maxims 
copia, & leviſſimo pretio, & demum Pelles diverſorum 
animalium, tam ſylveſtrium quam domeſticorum. Then 
he gives a Catalogue of them, and faith, Quarum om- 
nium experti pelliſices ita ingeniose noverunt mixturas 
componere, ut pulcherrimum decorem oftendat varietas, & 
calidiſſimum fomentum adjuncta mollities. OL. Mas. 
Hiſt. 1. 6. c. 20. 

To this Guard againſt Cold, namely, of Fire and 
Cloathing, I hope the Reader will excuſe me, if I 
take this opportunity of adding ſome other Deſenſa- 
tives, Nature (or rather the great Author of Nature) 


irrational 


hath afforded theſe Northern Regions: Such are their 
high Mountains, abounding, as O! Magnus faith, thro? 
all Parts; alſo their numerous Woods, which, beſides 
their Fire, do, with the Mountains, ſerve as excellent 
Screens againſt the cold piercing Air, and Winds. Their 
prodigious Quantities of Minerals, and Metals alſo af- 
ford Heat, and warm Vapours, Mineræ ſeptentriona- 
lium regionum ſatis nultæ, magne, diverſe, & opu- 
lente ſunt, ſaith the ſame curious, and (for his time} 
learned Archbiſhop, J. 6. c. 1. and in other Places. 
And for the Warmth they afford, the Yz/cans's of thoſe 
Parts are an Evidence; as are alſo their terrible Thun- 
der and Lightning, which are obſerved to be the moſt 
ſevere and miſchievous in their metalline Mountains, 
in which large Herds of Cattle are ſometimes deſtroy- 
ed; the Rocks ſo rent and ſhatter'd, that new Veins of 
Silver are thereby diſcover'd ; and a troubleſome kind 
of Quinſy is produced in their Throats, by the Stench, 
and poiſonous Nature of the ſulphureous Vapours ; 
which they diſſolve, by drinking warm Beer and But- 
ter together, as OLavs tells us in the ſame Book, 
Chap. 11. 

o all which Defenſatives, I ſhall in the laſt place 
add the warm Vapours of their Lakes (ſome of which 
are prodigiouſly large, of 130 Italian Miles in length, 
and not much leſs in breadth) alſo of their Rivers, e- 
ſpecially the Vapours which ariſe from the Sea. Of 
which Guard againſt ſevere Cold, we have lately had 
a convincing Proof in the Great Fraſt, in 1708; where- 
in, when Eng/and, Germany, France, Denmark, yea, 
the more Southerly Regions of Italy, Switzerland, 
and other Parts, ſuffered ſeverely, Ireland and Scotland 
felt very little of it, hardly more than in other Win- 
ters ; of the Particulars of which, having given an Ac- 
count in the Philof. Tranſact. No 324. I ſhall thither 
refer the Reader. But it ſeems, this is what doth or- 
dinarily befal thoſe Northern Parts ; particularly the 
Iſlands of Orkney, of which the learned Dr. Wellace 


gives this Account: Here the Winters are generally 
more ſubject to Rain than Snow]; nor doth the Frolt 
„and Snow continue fo long here as in other Parts of 
« Scotland ; but the Wind in the mean time will often 
« blow very boiſterouſly ; and it rains ſometimes, not 


if whole 
Clouds 


« by Drops, but by Spouts of Water, as 
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643 
irrational Animals, and in his not over-doing his Work; but alſo as it is moſt a- Deana. 
greeable to the Nature and State of Man d, both on natural and political Accounts. 5 I 
That Man ſhould cloath himſelf, is moſt agreeable to his Nature, particularly 
(among other Things) as being moſt ſalutary, and moſt ſuitable to his Affairs. 

For by this Means, Man can adapt his Cloathing to all Seaſons, to all Climates, to 

this, or to any Buſineſs. He can hereby keep himſelf ſweet and clean, fence off 

many Injuries ; but above all, by this Method of Cloathing, with the natural 'Tex- 

ture of his Skin adapted to it, it is that grand Means of Health, namely, Ifen 

ſible Perſpiration e, is performed, at leaſt greatly promoted, without which an 
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human Body would be ſoon over-run with Diſeaſes. 

Id the next Place, there are good political Reaſons for Man's Cloathing him- 
ſelf, inaſmuch as his Induſtry is hereby employed in the Exerciſes of his Art and 
Ingenuity ; his Diligence and Care are exerted in keeping himſelf ſweet, cleanly, 
and neat ; many Callings and Ways of Life ariſe from thence, and (to name no 
more) the Ranks and Degrees of Men are hereby, in ſome Meaſure, rendered vi- 
ſible to others, in the ſeveral Nations of the Earth. 

Tuus it is manifeſtly beſt for Man, that he ſhould cloath himſelf. 

Bor for the poor ſhiftleſs Irrationals, it is a prodigious Act of the great Crea- 


tor's Indulgence, that they 
is proper to their Place and Buſineſsf. 


Feathers h, ſome with Scales, ſome with Shells i, ſome onl 


are all ready furniſhed with ſuch Cloathing, as 


Some covered with Hair 2, ſome with 
Skin, and 


ſome with firm and ſtout Armature ; all nicely accommodated to the Element in 


«© Clouds fell down at once. In the Year 1580, in the 


« Month of June, after great Thunder, there fell 


« Flakes of Ice near a Foot thick.” WALL. Account 
of Orkney, Ch. 1. p. 4. From which laſt Paſſage I 
obſerve, That although in thoſe Parts, the Atmoſphere 
near the Earth be warm, it is exceſſively cold above, 
ſo as to freeze ſome of thoſe Spouts of Water in their 
Deſcent, into ſuch great, and almoſt incredible, Maſſes 
of Hail. And whence can this Warmth proceed, but 
from the Earth, or Sea, emitting Heat ſufficient to 
ſtave off the Cold above? Conſult Book ii. Chap. 5. 
Note ©. 

4 Sicut enim fi innata fibi Ci. e. Homini] aligua ha- 
teret arma, illa ei ſola ſemper adeſſent, ita & fi artem 
aliquam Natura ſortitus eſſet, reliquas ſane non haberet. 
Quia verd ei melius erat omnibus armis, omnibuſque arti- 
bus uti, neutrum eorum à natura ipſi propterea datum eff. 
GaLen. de Uſ. Part. I. 1. c. 4. | 

© Concerning Inſenſible Perſpiration, Sanctorius ob- 
ſerves, that it much exceeds all the Senſible put toge- 
ther. De Stat. Med. Aph. 4. That as much is eva- 
cuated by Inſenfible Perſpiration in one Day, as is by 
Stool in fourteen Days: Particularly, That, in a Night's 
time, about ſixteen Ounces is commonly ſent out by 
Urine, four Ounces by Stool; but above forty Ounces 
by Inſenſible Perſpiration, Aphor. 59, 60. That if a 
Man eats and drinks eight Pounds in a Day, five Pounds 
of it is ſpent in Inſenſible Perſpiration, F. 1. Aph. 6. 
And as to the Times, he faith, 4% aſſumpto cibo 5 ho- 
ris 1 Ib circiter perſpirabilis exhalare ſolet, d 5 
a ad 12 am 3 Ih circiter; d 12 a ad 16 am vix ſeli- 
bram, Aph. 56. 

And as to the wonderful Benefits of Iaſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, they are abundantly demonſtrated by the ſame 
learned Perſon, 261 ſupra ; as alſo by Borelli, in his ſe- 
cond Part De Mot. Animal. Prop. 168. who faith, Ne- 
ceſſaria eft inſenſibilis Tranſpiratio, ut vita Animalis con- 
ſervetur. 

f Animantium vero quanta varietas et? Quanta ad 
eam rem vis, ut in ſus queque genere permaneant ? Anga- 
rum aliæ coriis tectæ ſunt, aliæ villis veſtite, aliæ ſpi- 
nis hirſuts plums alias, alias ſquama videmus obduttas, 
alias eſſe: cornibus armatas, alias habere effugia penna- 
rum. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 47. 

From Malpigbhi's curious Obſervations of the Hair, 
I ſhall note three Things: 1. Their Structure is fiſtu- 
lous, or tubular; which hath long been a Doubt a- 


which 


mong the Curious. Fi/uloſum [eſſe Pilum] demonſtrant 
luftratia pilorum @ caudd & collo Equorum, . 
precipue ſetarum Apri, que patentiorem ex fiſtulis com- 
poſi tionem exhibent. Eft autem dictus Apri pilus Cylin- 
dricum corpus guaſi diaphanum . ftularum aggere 
conflatum, & ſpeciem columnæ ſtriatæ pre ſe fert. Com- 
ponentes fiſtulæ in gyrum ſituatæ in apice patentiores 
redduntur; nam hians pilus in geminas dividitur partes, 
& componentes minima fiſtul x liberiores reddit e 
manifeſtantur, ita ut enumerari poſſint ; has autem 20, 
& ultra numeravi. Expofitce fiſtulæ wm tub4- 
lije ſunt, & frequentibus tunicis tranſverſaliter ſitua- 
tin, veluti valvulis pollent. Et guoniam Spine, in Eri- 
nacets præcipuè, Ic. nil aliud ſunt, quam duri & ri- 
gidi pili, ideo, c. And then he deſcribes the Hedge- 
hog's Spines, in which thoſe Tubes manifeſtly appear; 

together with medullary Valves and Cells, not inele- 


gant; which he hath figured in Ta. 16. at the End of 


his Works. 


That which this ſagacious, and not enough to be 
commended Obſerver, took notice of in the Structure 
of Hair, and its Paſſage to the Spines, I have myſelf 
obſerved in ſome meaſure to be true, in the Hair of 
Cats, Rats, Mice, and divers other Animals; which 
look very prettily when viewed with a good Micro- 
ſcope, The Hair of a Mouſe (the moſt tranſparent of 
any I have viewed) ſeems to be one ſingle tranſparent 
Tube, with a Pith made up of a fibrous Subſtance, 
running in dark Lines, in ſome Hairs tranſverſly, in 
others ſpirally, as in Fig. 14, 15, 16, 17. Theſe dar- 
ker, medullary Parts, or Lines, I have obſerved, are no 
other than ſmall Fibres convolved round, and lying 
cloſer together than in other Parts of the Hair. They 
run from the bottom to the top of the Hair; and, I 
imagine, ſerve to the gentle Evacuation of ſome Hu- 
mour out of the Body : Perhaps, the Hair ſerves as 
well for the in/enfible Perſpiration of hairy Animals, as 
to fence againſt Cold and Wet. In Fig. 14, 16, is re- 
preſented the Hair of a Mouſe, as it appears through a 
ſmall Magnifier; and in Fig. 15, 17, as it appears, 
when viewed with a larger Magnifier. | 

Upon another Review, I imagine, that although in 
Fig. 14, 15. the dark Parts of the Pith ſeem to be tranſ- 
verſe, that they, as well as in the two other Figures, 
run round in a {crew-like Faſhion, | 

d See Book vii. Chap. 1, Nete d, e. 

i See Chap. 14. Note e. 
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which the Creature liveth, and its Occaſions there k. To Quadrupeds, Hair is 2 
commodious Cloathing ; which together with the apt Texture of their Skin, fit- 
teth them for all Weathers, to lie on the Ground, and to do the Offices of Man ö 
and thick and warm Furs and Fleeces of others, are not only a good Defenſative 
againſt the Cold and Wet; but alſo a ſoft Bed to repoſe themſelves in; and to 
many of them, a comfortable Covering, to nurſe and cheriſh, their tender 
Young. 

Abo as Hair to Quadrupeds, ſo Feathers are as commodious a Dreſs to ſuch 
as fly in the Air ; to Birds, and ſome Inſects, not only a good Guard againſt Wet 
and Cold, and a comfortable Covering to fuch as hatch and brood their Young ; 
but alſo moſt commodious for their Flight. To which Purpoſe they are nicely and 
neatly placed every where on the Body, to give them an eaſy Paſſage through the 
Air l, and to aſſiſt in the wafting their Body through that thin Medium. For 
which Service, how curious is their Texture for Lightneſs, and withal for Strength? 
Hollow and thin for Lightneſs, but wit hal context and firm for Strength. And where 
it is neceſſary they ſhould be filled, what a light and ſtrong medallary Subſtance is it 
they are filled with ? By which curious Contrivances, even the very heavieſt Parts 
made for Strength, are ſo far from being a Load to the Body, that they rather 
aſſiſt in making it light and buoyant, and capacitate it for Flight. But for the 
Vanes, the lighteſt Part of the Feather, how curiouſly are they wrought with ca- 
pillary Filaments, neatly interwoven together m; whereby they are not only light, 
but alſo ſufficiently cloſe and ſtrong, to keep the Body warm, and guard it againſt 
the Injuries of Weather, and withal, to impower the Wings, like ſo many Sails, 
to make ſtrong Impulſes upon the Air in their Flight n. Thus curious, thus arti{- 
cial, thus commodious is the Cloathing of Beaſts and Birds : Concerning which, 
more in its proper Place. 

AN p no leſs might I ſhew that of Reptiles and Fiſhes o to be, if it was conve- 
nient to enlarge upon this Branch of the Creator's Work. How well adapted are 
the Annuli of ſome Reptiles, and the Contortions of the Skin of others, not on!) 
to fence the Body ſufficiently againſt outward Injuries, but to enable them to creep, 
to perforate the Earth; and in a word, to perform all the Offices of their Reptile 
State, much better than any other Tegument of the Body would do ? And the 
ſame might be ſaid of the Covering of the Inhabitants of the Waters, particularly 
the Shells of ſome, which are a ſtrong Guard to the tender Body that is within, 
and conſiſtent enough with their ſlower Motion; and the Scales and Skins of o- 
thers, affording them an eaſy and ſwift Paſſage through the Waters. But it may 
be ſufficient to give only a Hint of theſe Things, which more properly belong to 
another Place. | 

T x vs hath the indulgent Creator furniſhed the whole Animal World with con- 
venient, ſuitable Cloathing. 


II. LET 


* Tt 3s a ſign ſome wiſe Artiſt was a Contriver of the 
Cloathing of Animals, not only as their Cloathing va- 
ries as their way of Living doth, but alſo becauſe eve- 
ry Part of their Bodies is furniſhed with proper, ſuita- 
ble Cloathing. Thus divers Animals, that have their 
Bodies covered for the moſt part with ſhort, ſmooth 
Hair, have ſome Parts left naked, where Hair would be 
an Annoyance ; and ſome Parts beſet with long Hair, 
as the Mane and Tail; and ſome with ſtiff, ſtrong 


Briſtles, as about the Noſe ; and ſometimes within the 


Noſtrils, to guard off, or give warning of Annoyan- 
Ces. 

The Feathers being placed from the Head towards 
the Tail, in cloſe and neat Order, and withal preened 
and dreſſed by the Contents of the Oil-bag, afford as 
eaſy a Paſſage through the Air, as a Boat, new cleaned 
and dreſſed, finds in its Paſſage through the Waters. 
Whereas, were the Feathers placed the contrary, or 
any other way (as they would have been, had they 
been placed by Chance, or without Art) they would 


then have gathered Air, and been a great Encumbrance 


to the Paſlage of the Body through the Air. Sce 
Book vii. Chap. 1. Note b. | 


Body: And laſtly, under the Skin there lies a bt 


m In Book viii. Chap. 1. Note e, there is a particular 
Account of the Mechaniſm of their Vanes, from ſome 
nice microſcopical Obſervations, and therefore I ſhall 
take no farther notice of it here. 

Jide BoxELL1 de Mot. Animal. Prop. 182. Vol. I. 

o See Book ix. | 

For a Sample of this Branch of my Survey, let us 
chuſe the Tegument of Earth-worms, which we ſhall 
find compleatly adapted to their way of Life and Mo- 
tion, being made in the moſt compleat manner poſſible 
for terebrating the Earth, and creeping where their Oc- 
caſions lead them: For their Body is made throughout 
of ſmall Rings, and theſe Rings have a curious Appa- 
ratus of Muſcles, enabling thoſe Creatures with great 
Strength to dilate, extend, or contract their Aunuli, 
and whole Body: Thoſe Annuli alſo are each of them 
armed with ſmall, ſtiff, ſharp Beargs or Prickles, which: 
they can open, to lay hold on, or ſhut up cloſe to their 


Fuice, that they emit, as occaſion is, at certain Perfo- | 
rations between the Annuli, to lubricate the Body, and 
facilitate their Paſſage into the Earth. By all which 
Means they are enabled, with great Speed, Eaſe, and 
2 Safety 
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II. Ly T us, in the next Place, take a ſhort View of the Garniture, and Beau- - 
ty thereof. And here we ſhall, thus far, at leaſt, deſcry it to be beautiful ; that it is 
compleat and Workman-like. Even the Cloathing of the moſt ſordid Animals, 
thoſe that are the leaſt beautified with Colours, or rather whoſe Cloathing may re- 
grate the Eye r; yet when we come ſtrictly to view them, and ſeriouſly conſider 
the nice Mechaniſm of one Part, the admirable Texture of another, and the ex- 
act Symmetry of the Whole; we diſcern ſuch Strokes of inimitable Skill, ſuch 
incomparable Curioſity, that we may ſay with Solamon, Eccl. iii. 11. [G op] bath 
made every Thing beautiful in his Time, 

Bur for a farther Demonſtration of the ſupereminent Dexterity of his Almigh- 
ty Hand, he hath been pleaſed, as it were on Purpoſe, to give ſurprizing Beau- 
ties to divers Kinds of Animals. What radiant Colours are many of them, par- 
ticularly ſome Birds and Inſects 5, bedecked with ! What a prodigious Combi- 
nation is there often of theſe, yea, how nice an Air frequently of meaner Colours t, 
as to captivate the Eye of all Beholders, and exceed the Dexterity of the moſt ex- 
quiſite Pencil to copy ? 

AND now, when we thus find a whole World of Animals, cloathed in the 
wiſeſt Manner, the moſt ſuitable to the Element in which they live, the Place in 
which they reſide, and their State and Occaſions there; when thoſe that are able 
to ſhift for themſelves, are left to their own Diſcretion and Diligence, but the Help- 
leſs well accouter'd and provided for; when ſuch incomparable Strokes of Art and 
Workmanſhip appear in all, and ſuch inimitable Glories and Beauties in the 
Cloathing of others; who can, without the greateſt Obſtinacy and Prejudice, de- 
ny this to be Gop's Handy-work ? The gaudy, or even the meaneſt Apparel, 
which Man provideth for himſelf, we readily enough own to be the Contrivance, 
the Work of Man : And ſhall we deny the Cloathing of all the Animal World be- 
ſides (which infinitely ſurpaſſeth all the Robes of earthly Majeſty ; ſhall we, dare 
we, deny that) to be the Work of any thing leſs than of an infinite, intelligent 
Being, whoſe Art and Power are equal to ſuch glorious Work | 


Safety, to thruſt and wedge themſelves into the Earth; 
which they could not do, had their Bodies been cover- 
ed with Hair, Feathers, Scales, or ſuch- like Cloathing 
of the other Creatures. See more concerning this A- 
nimal, Book ix. Chap. 1. Note 3. 

4 Ariſtitle, in his Hi. Anim. J. 3. c. 12. names ſeve- 
ral Rivers, that by being drank of, change the Colour 
of the Hair. 

r For an Examp'e, Let us take the Cloathing of the 
Tortoiſe and Viper ; becauſe, by an incurious View, it 
rather regrateth, than pleaſeth the Eye: But yet, by 
an accurate Survey, we find the Shells of the former, 
and the Scales of the latter, to be a curious Piece of 


. Mechaniſm neatly made, and ſo compleatly, and well 


put and tacked together, as to exceed any human Com- 


* — — 


1 Of the latter, ſee more in Book ix. Chap. 1. 
ote ©, | 

It would be endleſs to enter into the Particulars of 
the beautiful Birds and Inſects of our European Parts; 
but eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the Countries between 
the 1 which are obſerved as much to exceed 
our Birds in their Colours, as ours do theirs in their 
Singing. 

The Wry-neck, at a diſtance, is a Bird of mean 
Colour ; neither are indeed its Colours radiant, or beau- 


tiful, ſingly conſider'd: But when it is in the Hand, 


we ſee its lighter and darker Colours ſo curiouſly mix- 
ed together, as to give the Bird a ſurprizing Beauty. 
The ſame is alſo obſervable in many Inſects, particu- 
larly of the Phalæna- Kind. 


8 


HRA F. 
Of the Houſes and Habitations of ANIMALSs, 


[ AVING in the laſt Chapter, as briefly as I well could, ſurveyed the 


Cloathing of Animals, I ſhall in this take a View of their Houfes, Neſts, 
their Cells and Habitations, another Thing no leſs neceſſary to their Well-being 


than the laſt; and in which the Great Creator hath likewi 


le ſignalized his Care 


and Skill, by giving Animals an Architectonick F aculty, to build themſelves con- 
venient Places of Retirement, in which to repoſe and ſecure themſelves. and to 
nurſe up their Young. | . 

AND here, as before, we may conſider the Caſe of Man, and that of the irra- 
tional Animals, Man having (as I faid) the Gift of Rea 1 


is able to ſhift for himſelf, to contrive and build, as his 
Vos. II. | 


fon and Underſtanding, 
Pleaſure leads him, and his 
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Abilities will admit of. From the meaneſt Huts and Cottages, he can erect him- 
ſelf ſtately Buildings, bedeck them with exquiſite Arts of Architecture, Painting, 
and other Garniture ; ennoble them, and render them delightful with pleaſant Gar- 
dens, Fountains, Avenues, and what not ? For Man therefore the Creator hath 
abundantly provided in this Reſpect, by giving him an Ability to help himſelf. 
And a wiſe Proviſion this is, inaſmuch as it is an excellent Exerciſe of the Wit, 
the Ingenuity, the Induſtry, and Care of Man, 

Bu T ſince Ingenuity, without Materials, would be fruitleſs, the Materials 
therefore which the Creator hath provided the World with, for this very Service of 
Building, deſerve our Notice. The great Varieties of Trees a, Earth, Stones, 
and Plants, anſwering oy Occaſion and Purpoſe of Man for this Uſe, in all 
Ages and Places all the World over, is a great Act of the Creator's Gocdneſ ; 
as manifeſting, that ſince he has left Man to ſhift for himſelf, he ſhould not be 
without ſufficient Helps to enable him to do ſo, if we would but make uſe of 
them, and the Senſe and Reaſon which G op hath given him. 

Tuus ſufficient Proviſion is made for the Habitation of Man. 

AND no leſs ſhall we find is made for the reſt of the Creatures; who, altho' 
they want the Power of Reaſon to vary their Methods, and cannot add to, or di- 
miniſh from, or any way make Improvements upon their natural Way, yet we 
find that natural Inſtin& which the Creator's infinite Underſtanding hath imprinted 
in them, to be abundantly ſufficient, nay, in all Probability, the very beſt or only 
Method they can take, or can be invented, for the reſpective Uſe and Purpoſe of 
each peculiar Species of Animals b. If ſome Creatures make their Neſts in Houſes, 
ſome in Trees, ſome in Shrubs, ſome in the Earth ©, ſome in Stone, ſome in Wa- 
ters, ſome here, and ſome there, or have none at all ; yet we find, that that Place, 
that Method of Nidification, doth abundantly anſwer the Creatures Uſe and Oc- 
caſions. They can there ſufficiently and well repoſe, and ſecure themſelves, lay, 
and breed up their Young. We are ſo far from diſcovering any Inconvenience in 
any of their reſpective Ways, from perceiving any Loſs betal the Species, any De- 
cay, any periſhing of their Young ; that, in all Probability, on the contrary, in 
that particular Way they better thrive, are more ſecure, and better able to ſhift 
for, and help themſelves. If, for Inſtance, ſome Beaſts make to themſelves no 
Habitations, but lie abroad in the open Air, and there produce their Young ; in 
this Caſe we find there is no Need it ſhould be otherwiſe, by reaſon they are either 
taken care of by Man 9, or in no Danger, as other Creatures, from abroad. If 


others 


Dai utile lignum 

Navigiis Pinos, domibus Cedroſque, Cupreſſoſque : 
Hinc radics trivere Rotis, hinc tympana paluſtris 
Agricola, & pandas ratibus poſuere carinas. 
Viminibus Salices fecunde, frondibus Ulmi ; 
At Myrtus validis haſtilibus, & bona bello 
Cornus ; Ityræos Taxi torguentur in arcus. 
Nec Tiliæ leves, aut torno rafile Buxum, 
Non farmam accipiunt, ferroque cavantur acuto : 
Necnon & torrentum undam levis innatat Alnus 
Mifja Pads : necnon & apes examina condunt 
Corticibuſque cavit, vitioſeque Ilicis alves. 

| V1RG. Georg. I. 2. carm. 442. 


Number was) and then carried in divers Maggots, 
ſome bigger than itſelf. Theſe it very ſagaciouſſy ſeal- 
ed cloſe up into the Neſt, leaving them there, doubtleſs, 
partly to aſſiſt the Incubation ; and eſpecially for Food 
to the future Young, when hatched. 

Of this Artifice of theſe Ichneumons, Ariſtotle him 
ſelf takes notice (but TI believe he was ſcarce aware of 
the Eggs ſealed up with the Spiders) Oi 5 Senne? 
Ive foes Ace, Rec. As to the Veſpæ, called 
Ichneumones (4% than others) they kill Spiders, and 
carry them into their Holes, and having ſealed them ud 
with Dirt, they therein hatch, and produce thoſe of the 

ſame Kind. Hilt. Animal. J. 5. c. 20. 
To what hath been ſaid about theſe Icneumon Waſpr, 


— 


Þ See Chap. 15. and Book viii. Chap. 6. 

© Many of the Yeſþe Ichneumones are remarkable e- 
nough for their Nidification and Proviſion for their 
Young. Thoſe that build in Earth (who commonly 
have golden and black Rings round their Ai] having 
lined the little Cells they have perforated, lay therein 
their Eggs, and then carry into them Maggots from 
the Leaves of Trees, and ſeal them up cloſe and neatly. 
And another [chneumon, more of the Veſpa than Mu/- 
ca-Ichneumon Kind (having a little Sting in its Tail, of 
a black Colour) gave me the Pleaſure, one Summer, of 
ſeeing it build its Neſt in a little Hole in my Study- 
window. This Cell was coated about with an odorife- 
rous, reſinous Gum, collected, I ſuppoſe, from ſome Fir- 
Trees near; after which it laid two Eggs (I think the 

2 


I ſhall add one Obſervation more, concerning the pro- 
vidential Structure of their Mouth in every of their 


Tribes; vz. their Jaws are not only very ſtrong, but 


nicely ſized, curved, and placed for gnawing and ſcra- 
ping thoſe compleat little Holes they perforate in Earth, 
Wood, yea, in Stone itſelf. 

4 Tully having ſpoken of the Care of ſome Animals 
towards their Young, by which they are nurſed and 
brought up, ſaith, Accedit etiam, ad nonnullorum ant- 
mantium, & earum rerum guas terra gignit, conſerva- 
tionem, & ſalutem, hominum etiam ſolertia & diligen- 
tia. Nam multe & pecudes, & ſtirpes ſunt, que ſine 
procuratione bominum ſalve eſe non paſſunt. Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 52. 
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others repoſite their Voung in Holes © and Dens, and ſecure themſelves alſo therein, Dez au 


it is, becauſe ſuch Guard, ſuch Security, 1s wanting, their Lives being ſought ei- 
ther by the Hoſtility of Man, or to fatisfy the Appetite of tapacious Creatures, 
If among Birds, ſome build their Neſts cloſe, ſome open, ſome with this, ſome 
with another Material, ſome in Houſes, ſome in Trees, ſome on the Ground s, 
ſome on Rocks and Crags on high (of which Gop himſelf hath given an Inſtance 
in the Eagle, Job xxxix. 27, 28.) And fo among the Infect and Reptile Kinds, if 
ſome repoſite their Eggs or Young in the Earth, fome in Wood, ſome in Stone, 
ſome on one kind of Plant, ſome on another, ſome in warm and dry Places, ſome 
in the Water and moiſt Places, and ſome in their own Bodies only, as ſhall be 
ſhewn in proper Place; in all theſe Caſes it is, in all Probability, the beſt or only 
Method the Animal can take for the Hatching and Production of its Young, for 
their Supplies, Safety, or ſome other main Point of their Being or Well-being. 
This is manifeſt enough in many Caſes, and therefore probable in all. It is ma- 
feſt that ſuch Animals, for Inſtance, as breed in the Waters (as not only Fiſh, but 
divers Inſects, and other Land-Animals do) that their Young cannot be hatched, 
fed, or nurſed up in any other Element. It is manifeſt alſo, That Inſects, which 
lay their Eggs on this, and that, and the other agreeable Tree, or Plant, or in 
Fleſh, &c. that it is by that means their Young are fed and nurſed up. And it 
is little to be doubted alſo, but that theſe Matiixes may much conduce to the Ma- 
turation and Production of the Young. And ſo in all other the like Caſes of Ni- 
dification, of Heat or Cold, Wet or Dry, Expoſed or Open, in all Probability 
this is the beſt Method for the Animal's Good, moſt falutary and agreeable to its 
Nature, moſt for its Fecundity, and the Continuance and Increaſe of its Species ; 
to which every Species of Animals is naturally prompt and inclined. 

Trvs admirable is the natural Sagacity and Inſtinct h of the irrational Ani- 
mals in the Convenience and Method of their Habitations : And no leſs is it in the 
Fabrick of them. Their architectonick Skill, exerted in the Curioſity and Dexte- 
rity of their Works, and exceeding the Skill of Man to imitate ; this, I ſay, 
deſerves as much or more Admiration and Praiſe, than that of the moſt exquiſite 
Artiſt among Men. For with what inimitable Art i do theſe poor untaught Crea- 
tures lay a parcel of rude and ugly Sticks and Straws, Moſs and Dirt together, 
and form them into commodious Neſts ! With what Curioſity do they line them 
within, wind and place every Hair, Feather, or Lock of Wool, to guard the ten- 
der Bodies of themſelves, and their Young, and to keep them warm ? And with 
what Art and Craft do many of them thatch over, and coat their Neſts without, 
to dodge and deceive the Eye of SpeCtators, as well as to guard and fence againſt 
the Injuries of Weather k? With what prodigious Subtilty do ſome foreign 


Birds, 


Prov. xxx. 26. The Conies are but a feeble Folk, yet 
make they their Houſes in the Rocks. 

See Note. | 

$ It is a notable Inſtint which OZ. Magnus tells us 
of the Galli Sylveſtres, in his Northern Country, to 
ſecure themſelves againſt the Cold and Storms of the 
Winter: Cum nives inſtar collium terræ juperficiem u- 
bique cooperiunt, ramaſque arborum diutids deprimunt 
& condenſant, certos fruftus Betulæ arboris 
i forma longi Piperis vorant, & glutiunt indi- 
geſtos; idgue tanta aviditate, ac quantitate, ut reple- 
tum guttur toto corpore majus appareat. Deinde parti- 
tis agminibus ſeſe inter medias nivium colles immergunt, 
prejertim in Fan. Febr. Martio, quando nives ut turbi- 
nes, typhones, vel tempeſtates graviſſime è nubibus de- 


obtluraſſet, ſeque occultafſet, eupidus videndi, quid in tas 
li occaſione praflaret; illa cùm fruſtra ſepius tentäſſot 
roftro illud auferre, casiis admodum impatiens, abiit, & 
poſt aliquod temporis ſpatium reverſa eft, roſtro gerens 
plantulam, gua obturamento applicatd, pauld poſt, illud 
veluti telum eripuit tarta vi, ut diſperſa impetu herbu- 
la, ac occaſionem ipſi, ab aviculd ejus virtutem deſcendi, 
præripuerit. Coſmog. Divina, F. 5. Chap. 1. Had 
he told us what the Plant was, we might have given bet- 
ter credit to this Story. 

i Of the Subtilty of Birds in Nidification, ſee PL 1x. 
Nat. Hiſt. l. 10. c. 33. | 

k Among many Inſtances that might be given of this 
Subtilty of Birds, and other Creatures, that of the 
long-tailed Titmoyſe deſerves Obſervation, who with 


ſcendunt. Caimgue coopertæ ſunt, — certis hebdo- 
madis cibo in gutture collecto, egeſto, & reſumpto vivunt, 
Venatorum canibus non produntur. uod fi præ- 
ſeutiunt nivem gmminere majorem, prædicto fructu ite- 
rum devorato, aliud domicilium captant, in eogue manent 
uſgue ad finem Martii, &c. Or. Mas. Hiſt. 1. 19. 
e. 33. 

* It is a very odd Story (which I rather mention for 
the Reader's Diverſion, than for its Truth) which Dr. 
Lud. de Beaufort relates: Vir fide dignus narravit mi- 
bi, quid cam ſemel, animi gratid, nidum aviculæ ligno 
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great Art builds her Nelt with Moſſes, Hair, and the 


Webs of Spiders, caſt out from them when they take 
their flight. See Book viii. Chap. 4. Note , with 
which the other Materials are ſtrongly tied together. 
Having neatly built and covered her Neſt with theſe 
Materials without, ſhe thatcheth it on the top with 
the Muſcus arboreus ramoſus, or ſuch-like broad, whitiſh 


Moſs, to keep out Rain, and to dodge the Spectator's 


Eye; and within ſhe lineth it with a great number of 
ſoft Feathers, ſo many, that I confeſs I could not hut 
admire how ſo ſmall a Room could hold them ; _ 
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not only plat and weave the fibrous Parts of Vegetables together, and cu- 


** — 


* riouſly tunnel them, and commodiouſly form them into Neſts, but alſo artificial- 
ly ſuſpend them on the tender Twigs of Trees, to keep them out of the reach of 


rapacious Animals ? 


Ap fo for Inje&#s, thoſe little, weak, thoſe tender Creatures; yet, what ad- 
miral Artiſts are they in this Buſineſs of Nidification ! With what great Dili- 
gence doth the little Bee gather its Combs from various Trees m and Flowers! The 
i//Vaſp from ſoliden Timber! And with what prodigious geometrical Subtilty do 
thoſe little Animals work their deep hexagonal Cells, the only proper Figure that 
the belt Mathematician could chuſe for ſuch a Combination of Houſes 9 ! With 
what Accuracy do other Inſects perforate the Earth“, Wood, yea, Stone itſelf “ 
For which Service, the compleat Apparatus of their Mouths , and Feets, de- 
ſerves particular Obſervation, as hath been, and will be hereafter obſerv'd. And 
ſurther yet ; With what Care and Neatneſs do moſt of thoſe little ſagacious Ani- 
mals line thoſe their Houſes within, and ſeal them up, and fence them without t! 
How artificially will others fold up the Leaves of Trees and Plants » ! Others 
houſe themſelves in Sticks and Straws! others glue light and floating Bodies toge- 
ther w; and by that Artifice make themſelves floating Houſes in the Waters, 


cially that they could be laid fo cloſe and handſomely 


together, to afford ſufficient Room for a Bird with ſo long 
a Jail, and ſo numerous an Iſſue, as this Bird commonly 
hath ; which Mr. Ray faith ( Synop/. Methed. Avium, 
p. 74.) Ova inter omnes aviculas numereſiſſi ma ponit. 
See more of the Neſt of this Bird, from ALlDpRO VAN PD. 
in Willoug h. Ornith. p. 243. 

i The Neſt of the Guira tangeina, the [Terus minor, 
and the Jupujuba, or whatever other Name the Aneri- 
can Hang-Nefls may be called by, are of this Kind. 
Of which ſee WiLLoucGHnByY®s Ornith. Lib. 2. Chap. 5. 
S 12, 13. alſo Dr. Gxew's Muſæum Reg. Soc. Part]. 
S. 4. Chap. 4. Theſe Neſts I have divers times ſeen, 
particularly in great perfection in our R. S. Repoſitory, 
and in the noble and well furniſhed Maſæum of my 
often commended Friend Sir Hans Sloane; and at the 
ſome time I could not but admire at the neat Mecha- 
niſm of them, and the Sagacity of the Bird, in hang- 
ing them on the Twigs of Trees, to ſecure their Eggs 
and Young from the Apes. 

m J mention Trees, becauſe I have ſeen Bees gather 
the Gum of Fir-Trees, which at the ſame time gave me 
the ple:ſure of ſeeing their way of loading their Thighs 
therewith, performed with great Art and Dexterity. 

Il gie, at their firſt coming, may be obſerved to 
frequent Poſts, Boards, and other Wood that is dry 
and ſound ; but never any that is rotten. Theſe they 
may be heard to ſcrape and gnaw ; and what they ſo 
gnaw off, they heap cloſe together between their Chin 
and Fore-legs, until they have gotten enough for a 
Burden; which they then carry away in their Mouths, 
and make their Cells with. 

© Circular Cells would have been the moſt capacious ; 
but this would by no means have been a convenient 
Figure, by reaſon much of the Room would have been 


taken up by Vacancies between the Circles; therefore 


it was neceſſary to make uſe of ſome of the rectilinear 
Figures. Among which, only three could be of uſe; 


of which, Pappus Alexangrin. thus diſcourſeth : Cum 


igitur tres figure ſunt, quæ per ſeipſas locum circa idem 
ſunctum conſiſtentem replere paſſunt, Triangulum ſcil. 
Quadratum, & Hexagonum, Apes illam, que ex pluri- 
bus angulis conſtat, ſapienter delegerunt, utpote ſuſpi- 


cantes cam plus meliis capere guam utramvis religuarum. 


At apes quidem illud tantim quod ipfis utile eft cog- 
naſcunt; viz. Hexagonum Quadrato & Triangulo eſe 
majus, & plus Mellis capere paſſe, nimirum æguali ma- 
teria in conſtructionem uniuſcujuſque conſumpt4. Nos ve- 
ro qut plus ſapientie guam Apes habere profitemur, ali- 
guid etiam magis inſigne inveſtigabimus. Collect. Math. l. 5. 

See before, Note e. 

See Chap. 11. Note *. 

r See Chap. 11. Note). 


* Among many Examples, the Legs and Feet of the 


 Mile-Cricket (Gryllotalpa) are very remarkable. The 


to 


Fore-legs are very brawny and flrong ; and the Feet 


armed each with four flat, ſtrong Claws, together with 
a {mall Lamina, with two larger Claws, and a third 
with two little Claws: Which Lamina is jointed to the 
bottom of the Foot, to be extended, to make the Foot 
wider, or withdrawn within the Foot. Theſe Feet 
are placed to ſcratch ſomewhat ſide- ways, as well as 
downward, after the manner of Moles Feet; and they 
are very like them alſo in figure. 

Somewhat of this nature, Smammerdam obſerves of 
the Worms of the Ephemeron. To this Purpoſe [to dig 
their Cells] the wiſe Creator hath furniſhed them ( faith 
he) with fir Members. For, beſides that their two 
Fore- legs are formed ſometohat like thoſe of the ordinary 
Moles, or Gryllotalpa; he hath alſo furniſhed them 
with two toothy Cheeks, ſomewhat like the Sheers of 
Lobſters, which ſerve them more readily to bore the Clay. 
SWAMMERDAM's Ephem. Vit. publiſhed by Dr. Ty- 
ſon, Chap. 3. 

See the before-cited Note ©. 

u They are, for the molt part, ſome of the Phalænæ- 
Tribe, which inhabit the tunnelled, convolved Leaves, 
that we meet with on Vegetables in the Spring and 
Summer. And it is a ſomewhat wonderful Artifice, 
how ſo ſmall and weak a Creature, as one of theſe 
new]y-hatch'd Maggots (for doubtleſs it is they, not 
the Parent- Animal, becauſe ſhe emits no Web, nor hath 
any textrine Art) can be able to convolve the ſtubborn 
Leaf, and then bind it in that neat, round Form, with 
the Thread or Web it weaves from its own Body ; with 
which it commonly lines the convolved Leaf, and ſtops 
up the two Ends, to prevent its own falling out, and 
Earwigs, and other noxious Animals getting in. 

The ſeveral Sorts of Phryganea or Cadet, in their 
Nympha, or Maggot-flate, thus houſe themſelves; one 
Sort in Straws, call'd from thence Strat Worms; others 
in two or more Sticks, laid parallel to one another, 
creeping at the bottom of Brooks ; others with a ſmall 
Bundle of Pieces of Ruſhes, Duck-weed, Sticks, Sc. 
glu'd together, wherewith they float on the top, and 
can row themſelves therein about the Waters, with the 
help of their Feet : Both theſe are called Cod-bait. Di- 
vers other Sorts there are, which the Reader may ſee 
a Summary of, from Mr. Willoughby in Ra Met bod. 
Inſet. p. 12. together with a good, though a very 
brief Deſcription of the Papilionacerus Fly, that comes 
from the Cod-bait Cadeto. It is a notable architecto- 
nick Faculty which all the Variety of theſe Animals 
have to gather ſuch Bodies as are fitteſt for their Pur- 
poſe, and then to glue them together; ſome to be hea- 
vier than Water, that the Animal may remain at the 
bottom, where its Food is (for which Purpoſe they 
uſe Stones, together with Sticks, Ruſhes, c.) and 
ſome to be lighter than Water, to float on the top, an 
gather its Food from thence. Theſe little Houſes ww 
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to tranſport themſelves at Pleaſure after their Food, or other neceſſary Occaſions Pra uaN. 


of Life! And for a Cloſe, let us take the ſcriptural Inſtance of the Spider, Prov. 
xxx. 28. which is one of the four little Things, which, ver. 24. Agur ſays, is 
exceeding wiſe : The Spider taketh hold with her H. ands, and rs im Kings Palaces 
I will not diſpute the Truth of our -Eng/;/h Tranſlation of this Text; but ſuppo- 
ſing the Animal mentioned to be that which is meant, it is manifeſt that the Art 
of that Species of Creatures, in ſpinning their various Webs, and the F urniture 
their Bodies afford to that anole are an excellent Inſtinct, and Proviſion of 
etting forth its glorious Author. 
"* * 23 Rem this Fork and tranſient View of the architectonick Faculty of 
Animals, eſpecially the Irrationals, we may eaſily perceive ſome ſuperior and wiſe 
Being was certainly concern'd in their Creation or Original. For, how is it poſii- 
ble that an irrational Creature ſhould, with ordinary and coarſe, or indeed any Ma- 
terials, be ever able to perform ſuch Works, as exceed even the Imitation of a ra- 
tional Creature? How could the Bodies of many of them (particularly the laſt 
mention d) be furniſh'd with architective Materials? How could they ever diſcover 
them to be in their Bodies, or know what Uſe to make of them ? We muſt there- 
fore neceſſarily conclude, That the Irrationals either have Reaſon and Judgment, 
not only Glimmerings thereof, but ſome of its ſuperior Acts, as Wiſdom and 
Foreſight, Diſcretion, Art and Care; or elſe, that they are only paſſive in the 
Caſe, and act by Inſtinct, or by the reaſon of ſome ſuperior Being imprinted in 
their Nature, or ſome Way or other (be it how it will) congenial with them. 
That they are rational, or excel Man in Art and Wiſdom, none ſurely will be ſo 
fooliſh as to fay : And therefore we muſt conclude, That thoſe excellent Ends they 
purſue, and that admirable Art they exert, is none of their own, but owing to 
that infinitely-wiſe and excellent Being, of whom it may be faid, with reference 
to the irrational, as well as rational Creatures, as it is, Prov. ii. 6. The Lord giveth 


Wiſdom ; out of his Mouth cometh Knowledge and Underſtanding, 


coarſe, and ſhew no great Artifice outwardly ; but are 
well tunneled, and made within a hard, tough Paſte ; 
into which the Hinder-part of the Maggot is ſo fixed, 
that it can draw its Cell after it any where, without 
danger of leaving it behind; as alſo thruſt its Body out, 
to reach what it wanteth ; or withdraw it into its Cell, 
to guard it againſt Harms. 

* Having mentioned the Spider, I ſhall take this Oc- 
caſion (although it be out of the way) to give an In- 
{tance of the Poiſon of ſome of them. Sta/iger, Exerc. 
186. relates, That in Gaſcony, his Country, there are 
Spiders of that wirulency, that if a Man treads upon 
them, to cruſh them, their Poiſon will paſs through the 
very Soles of his Shoe. Box r. Subtil. of Effluv, c. 4. 

Mr. Leewenhoeck put a Frog and a Spider together in- 
to a Glaſs, and having made the Spider ſting the Frog 
divers times, the. Frog dy'd in about an Hour's time. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 272. | 

In the ſame Tran/a#1on, is a curious Account of the 
Manner how Spiders lay, and guard their Eggs; viz. 
they emit them not out of the hindermoſt Part of the 
Body, but under the upper Part of her Belly, near the 
Hind legs, &c. Alſo there is an Account of the Parts 
from which they emit their Webs, and divers other 
things worth Obſervation, with Cuts illuſtrating the 
whole. | 

But in Philo/. Tranſ. No 22. Dr. Nath. Fairfax, 
from S. Redi, and his own Obſervations, thinks Spi- 
ders not venomous; ſeveral Perſons, as well as Birds, 


VorL, II. 


ſwallowing them without hurt: Which I myſelf have 
known in a Perſon of Learning, who was adviſed to 
take them medicinally at firſt, and would at any time 
{wallow them, affirming them to be ſweet, and well- 
taited : And not only innocuous, but they are very ſa- 
lutiferous too, in ſome of the molt ſtubborn Diſeaſes, 
if the pleaſant Story in Moufet be true, of a rich Lon- 
don Matron, cured of a deſperate Tympany, by a cer- 
tain Debauchee, that hearing of her Caſe, and that ſhe 
was given over by the Doctors, went to her, pretend- 
ing to be a Phyſician, and confidently affirming he 
would cure her ; which ſhe being unwilling to believe, 
agrees with him for ſo much Money, one half to be 
paid down, the other upon cure. Upon which he gives 
her a Spider, promiſing her cure in three Days. Where- 
upon ( not doubting but that he had poiſon'd her, and 
fearing he might be called to account for it) he gets 
out of Town as faſt as he could. But inſtead of being 
oiſon' d, ſhe ſoon recovered. After ſome Months, the 
Quack gets privately to Town, when he thought the 
Buitle might be over; and enquiring how his Patient 
did, was inform'd of her Cure; and thereupon viſit- 
ing her, and making an excuſe for his Abſence, he re- 
ceiv'd his Pay with great Applauſe and Thanks. Mourr. 
Inſect. I. 2. c. 15. | 
Having ſaid ſo much of Spiders, I might here add 


their Flight : But of this, ſee Bok vin. Chap. 4. 
Nate ©, 
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GH AF; XIV. 
Of ANniMaLs Self-preſervation. 


T AVING thus conſider'd the Food, Cloathing, and Houſes of Animals; 
let us in this Chapter take a Glance of another excellent Proviſion the wiſe 
Creator hath made for the Good of the animal World; and that is, the Methods 
which all Animals naturally take for their Se//-pre/2rvation and Safety, And here 
it is remarkable (as in the Caſes before) that Man, who is endow'd with Reafon, 
is born without Armature, and is deſtitute of many Powers, which irrational Crea- 
tures have in a much higher Degree than he, by reaſon he can make himſelf 
Arms to defend himſelf, can contrive Methods for his own Guard and Safety, 
can many Ways annoy his Enemy, and ſtave off the Harms of noxious 
Creatures. 
Bu x for others, who are deſtitute of this ſupereminent Faculty, they are ſome 
way or other provided with ſufficient Guard a, proportionate to their Place of A- 
bode, the Dangers they are like to incur there >; and, in a word, to their great- 
eſt Occaſions and Need of Security. Accordingly, ſome are ſufficiently guarded 
againſt all common Dangers, by their natural Cloathing ; by their Armature of 
Shells, or ſuch like hard and impregnable Covering of their Body e. Others de- 
ſtitute of this Guard, are armed, ſome with Horns d, ſome with ſharp Quills and 
Prickles e, ſome with Claws, ſome with Stings f; ſome can ſhift and change their 


Co- 
2 Callent in hoc cunfta animalia, ſciuntgue non ſua « Dente timentur Apri : defendant cornua Taurns : 
mod commoda, verim & hoſtiam adverſa ; norunt ſua Imbelles Damæ quid niſi prada og ? 
tela, nirunt occaſiones, parteſque diſſidentium imbelles. MARTIAL. I. 13. Epigr. 94. 


In ventre mollis eft tenuiſque cutis Cracodilo; ideoque ſe, 


ut territi, mergent Delphini, ſubeunteſque alvum ilia e The Hedge-heg being an helpleſs, low, and patient 
ſecant ſpina. PlIx. Nat. Hiſt. 1. 8. c. 25. Animal, is accordingly guarded with Prickles, and a 
d Omnibus aptum eft Corpus Anime moribus & facul- Power of rolling itſelf up in them. Clavis terebrari 
tatibus : Equo fertibus ungulis & jubà eſt ornatum ( ete- fili pedes, & diſcindi viſcera patientiſſimè ferebat, on- 
nim velox & ſuperbum & generoſum eft animal) Leoni nes cultri ictus fine gemitu plu/quam Spartana nobilitate 
autem, utpote animoſo & fereci, dentibus & unguibis concoguens. BoRRItCHIVUS in Blaſ. de Echino. Pan- 
walidum. Ita autem & Tauro & Apro ; illi enim Cornua, niculum carnoſum amplexabatur Muſculus pen circula- 
huic exerti Dentes. Cervo autem & Lepori ( timi- ris, admirande fabrice, lacinias ſuas ad pedes, cau- 
da enim ſunt animalia) velox corpus, ſed inerme. Ti- dan, caput, varie exporrigens, cujus miniſterio Echinus 
midis enim velocitas, arma audacibus COnVenitbantm—_ fe ad arbitrium in orbem contrahit. Act. Dan. in 
Homini autem ( ſapiens enim eſt. ) manus dedit, Blaſio. 
inſtrumentum ad omnes artes neceſſarium, paci non minus 


guam bello idoneum. Non igitur indiguit Cornu ſibi in- The licet digitos teſtadine pungat acuta, 

nato, cum melior a Cornibus arma manibus, guandocun- Cortice depoſito mollis Echinus erit. 

gue volet, poſſit accipere : Etenim Enis & Haſta majo- MRT. 1.13. Epig. 86. 
ra ſunt arma, & ad incidendum promptiora —x Ne | N 

gue Cornu, neque Ungulæ quicquam niſi cominis agere f The Sting of a Waſp, or Bee, &c. is ſo pretty a 


fofſunt ; Hominum verò arma eminis juxta ac cominis Piece of Work, that it is worth taking notice of, fo far 
agunt : telum quidem & ſagitta magis quam cornua.—— as I have not found others to have ſpoken of it. Others 
Non igitur eſt nudus, neque inermis ſed ipfi eff have obſerved the Sting to be an hollow Tube, with 
Thorax ferreus, quandocungue libet, omnibus Corits dif- a Bag of ſharp, penetrating Juices (its Poiſon) joined 


Acilius ſautiatu organum. Nec Thorax ſolum ſed to the end of it, within the Body of the Waſp, which 


& Domus, & Murus, & Turris, &c. Galen. de is, in flinging, injected into the Fleſh through the 
UC. Part. 1.1. c. 2. Tube. But there are, beſides this, two ſmall, ſharp, 

© Shells deſerve a Place in this Survey, upon the ac- bearded Spears, lying within this Tube, or Sting, as in 
count of their great Variety, the curious and uncouth a Sheath. Ina Wayp's Sting, I counted eight Beards 
Make of ſome, and the beautiful Colours, and pretty Or- on the ſide of each Spear, ſomewhat like the Beards of 
naments of others; but it would be endleſs to deſcend - Fiſh-hooks. Theſe Spears in the Sting, or Sheath, lie 


to Particulars. Omitting others, I ſhall therefore on- one with its Point a little before that of the other ; as 


ly take notice of the Tortoiſe- Shell, by reaſon a great is repreſented in Fig. a1. to be ready (I conceive ) to 
deal of Dexterity appears, even in the Simplicity of be firſt darted into the Fleſh ; which being once fixed, 
that Animal's Skeleton. For, beſides that, the Shell by Means of its foremoſt Beard, the other then ſtrikes 
is a ſtout Guard to the Body, and affords a ſafe Re- in too, and ſo they alternately pierce deeper and deeper, 
treat to the Head, Legs, and Tail, which it withdraws their Beards taking more and more hold in the Fleſh ; 
within the Shell upon any Danger: Beſides this, I ſay, after which the Sheath or Sting follows, to convey the 
the Shell ſupplieth the Place of all the Bones of the Poiſon into the Wound. Which, that it may pierce 
Body, except thoſe of the extreme Parts, the Head the better, it is drawn into a Point, with a ſmall Slit a 
and Neck, and the four Legs and Tail, So that at little below that Point, for the two Spears to come out 
firſt fight, it is ſomewhat ſurprizing to ſee a compleat at. By means of this pretty Mechaniſm in the Sting, 
Skeleton conſiſting of ſo ſmall a number of Bones, it is, that the Sting, when out of the Body, and part- 


and they abundantly ſufficient for the Creature's Uſe. ed from it, is able to pierce and ſting us: And by _—_ 
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Colours s; ſome can make their Eſcape by the help of their Wings, and others by Dr 


the Swiftneſs of their Feet; ſome can ſcreen themſelves by diving in the Waters, 
others by tinging and diſordering the Waters h, can make their Eſcape; and ſome 
can guard their Bodies, even in the very Flames, by the Ejection of the Juice of 
their Bodies i; and ſome by their accurate Smell, Sight or Hearing, can toreſec: 
Dangers k; others by their natural Craft, can prevent or eſcape them |; others by 


bl 


their uncouth Noiſe m; by the horrid Aſpect, and ugly Ceſticulations of their 


Body n; and ſome even by the Power of their Excrements, and their Stink 9, can 


annoy their Enemy, and ſecure themſelves ; and againſt ſome *, the Divine Pro- 
vidence itſelf hath provided a Guard. 

By ſuch Shifts and Means as theſe, a ſufficient Guard is miniſtred to every 
Species of Animals, in its proper reſpective Place ; abundantly enough to ſecure 
the Species from Deſtruction, and to keep up that Balance, which, I have for- 
merly ſhew'd, is in the World, among every, and all the Species of Animals; 
but yet not enough to ſecure Individuals from becoming a Prey to Man, or to 


other Creatures, as their Neceſſities of Life require, To which Purpoſe, the na- 


of the Beards being lodged deep in the Fleſh, it comes 
to paſs that Bees leave their Stings behind them, when 
they are diſturbed, before they have time to withdraw 
their Spears into their Scabbard. In Fig. 21. is repre- 
ſented the two Spears that lie in the Sting. In Fig. 22. 
the two Spears are repreſented when ſqueez'd out of 
the Sting, or the Scabbard ; in which latter, Fig. Ac 5, 
is the Sting; cd, and b e, the two bearded Spears thruſt 
out. 

g The Camelion is ſufficiently fam'd on this account. 
Beſides which, P/iny tells us of a Beaſt as big as an Ox, 
called Tarandus, that when he pleaſeth, aſſumes the 
Colour of an A, and Colorem omnium fruticum, arb- 
rum, florum, lotorumque reddit, in quibus latet metuens, 
ideogue rard capitur. PLIN. 1.8. c. 34. | 

How true this is, there may be ſome reaſon to doubt ; 
but if any Truth be in the Story, it may be from the 
Animal's chuſing ſuch Company, or Places, as are a- 
greeable to its Colour: As J have ſeen in divers Cater- 
pillars, and other Inſects, who, I believe were not a- 
ble to change their Colour, from one Colour to ano- 
ther; yet I have conſtantly obſerved, do fix them- 
ſelves to ſuch things as are of the ſame Colour ; by 
which means they dodge the Spectator's Eye. Thus 
the Caterpillar that feeds on Elder, I have more than 
once ſeen, ſo cunningly adhering to the ſmall Branches 
of the ſame Colour, that it might be eaſily miſtaken 
for a ſmall Stick, even by a careful View. Soa large 
green Caterpillar, that feeds on Buckthorn, and divers 
others. To which J may add, the prodigious Sagaci- 
ty of the Ichneumon Flies, that make the Kermes (for of 
that Tribe all the Kermes TI ever ſaw were) how arti- 
ficially they not only incloſe their Eggs within that 
gummy Skin, or Shell, but alſo ſo well humour the 
Colour of the Wood they adhere to, by various Streaks 
and Colours, that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Wood itſelf. 

n Contra metum & vim, ſuis ſe armis guægque defen- 
dit. Cornibus Tauri, Apri dentibus, morſu Leones, a- 
lie fuga ſe, aliæ occultatione tutantur : atramenti .- 
fuftone Sepize, torpore Torpedines. Mult enim inſectan- 

tes odoris intolerabili fæditate depellunt. Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. I. 2. c. 50. 
1A Knight called Corvini at Rome, caſt a Salaman- 
der into the Fire, which preſently ſwell'd, and then 
vomited ſtore of thick, {limy Matter, which put out 
the Coals; to which the Salamander preſently retired, 
putting them out again in the ſame manner, as ſoon 
as they re-kindled, and by this means ſaved itſelf from 
the Force of the Fire for the Space of two Hours ; af- 
ter which it liv'd nine Months. Vide Phil. Tranſ. No 
21. in LowW TH. Abridg. Vol. II. p. 816. 

* PLiny gives an Inſtance in each, J. 10. c. 69. 
Aquile clarits cernunt [quam homines]; Vultures ſa- 
gacius odorantur: liquidias audiunt Talpæ obrutæ ler- 
74, tam denſo atque ſurdo nature elements, 3 


tural 


| The Doublings of the Hare before ſhe goes to Form, 
thereby to dodge and deceivathe Dogs, although a vul- 
gar Obſervation, is a notable Inſtin&t for an Animal, 
— famed for Cunning than the Fox, and ſome o- 
thers. 

m It is natural for many Quadrupeds, Birds, and 
Serpents, not only to put on a torvous, angry Aſpect, 
when in danger, but alſo to ſnarl, hiſs, or by ſome 
other Noiſe deter their Adverſary. 

» The {ynx, or Wry-neck, although a Bird of very 
beautiful Feathers, and conſequently far enough off 
from being any way terrible; yet, being in danger, 
hath ſuch odd Contortions of its Neck, and Motions 
of its Head, that I remember have ſcar'd me, when 
I was a Boy, from taking their Neſts, or touching the 
Bird, daring no more to venture my Hands into their 
Holes, than if a Serpent had lodged in it. 

o Bonaſus tuetur je calcibus, & ſtercore, gudd ab ſe 
guaternis paſſibus [trium jugerum longitudine. P 1, 1 v, 
Nat. Hiſt. 1. 8. c. 15.] ejaculatur, quod ſæpe comburit 
adeo ut deglabrentur canes. Ray's Synopſ. Quadr. 

Fi s 
f Camelus Peruvianus Clama dictus neminem offendit, 


Jed miro ad;nodum ingenio ſe ab i!/ata vindicat injurid, 


nimirum wvomitu vel cibi, vel humoris in vexantem rc 
trorſum cum impetu ejaculato, ob protenſam colli longitu- 
dinem. Id. ib. p. 146. 

Tzquiepat! ( Anglice Squnci, Præf. and one that I 
ſaw, they called a Stonck) Cam quis eam inſedtatur, 


Fundit cum ventris crepitu halitum frætidiſimum: quin 


ipſa tota teterrimum exhalat odorem, & urina flercu- 
que eft fœtidiſſi mum, atque aded feſtilent, ut nibil ſit 


reperire in noſtro orbe, cui in hac re paſſit comparari : quo 
fit, ut in periculo conſtituta, urinam & faces ad 8 plu- 


riumve paſſuum intervallum ejiciat, hic modo ſe ab om- 
nibus vindicans injuriis, ac veſtes inficiens maculis [u- 
teis indelebilibus, & nunguam ſatis perſpirante odore : 
alias innoxium Animal edulegue hac fold ratione har. 
rendiſimum. Id. ib. p. 182. 

Si Accipiter Ardeam in ſublimi moleſtat, ftercore im- 
miſſa in pennas ej us, eas putreſcere facit: uti Salinus 
ſcribit de Bonaſo, c. Ita & Lupus urinam ſpargit in 
perſeguentem. OL. Mao. Hiſt. 1. 19. c. 14. 

p Thus againſt the Crocodile, which can catch its 
Prey only before it, not on one Side. So the Shark, 
of which take my often-commended Friend Sir Hans 
Sloane's Obſervation 3; ** It hath this peculiar to it, 
* with ſome others of its own Tribe, that the Mouth 
& js in its under Part, ſo that it muſt turn the Belly 
* upwards to prey. And was it not for that Time it 
is in turning, in which the purſued Fiſhes eſcape 
there would be nothing that could avoid it; for it 
is very quick in Swimming, and hath a vaſt Strength, 
with the largeſt Swallow of any Fiſh, and is very 
b devguring.” SLoaxg's Voyage to Famaica, p. 23. 
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Dex nav. tural Sagacity and Craft of the one intrapping *, and captivating, being in ſome 


Meaſure equivalent to that of the other in evading, is as excellent a Means for 
F the maintaining the one, as preſerving the other; and, if well conſider'd argues 
the Contrivance of the infinitely wiſe Creator and Preſerver of the World, 


4 See Chap. xi. Note iii. 


S HA F. 
Of the Generation of ANIMA LS. 


F | ' HERE remains now only one Thing more of the ten Things in common 


to Animals, and that is what relates to their Generation ®*, and Conſerva- 


tion of their Species b, by that Means. 


It would not be ſeemly to advance far in 


this admirable Work of Gop; neither ſhall I at all inſiſt upon that of Man, 


2 Spontancous Generation, is a Doctrine ſo generally 
exploded, that I ſhall not undertake the Diſproof of 
it. It is evident, that all Animals, yea, Vegetables 
too, owe their Production to Parent-Animals and Ve- 
getables ; that J have often admir'd at the Sloth and 
Prejudices of the ancient Philoſophers, in ſo eaſily 
taking upon Truſt the Arifotelian, or rather, the 
Egyptian Doctrine of Equiveca/ Generation ; that when 
they ſaw Flies, Frogs, and Lice, for Inſtance, to be 
Male and Female, and accordingly to ingender, lay 
Eggs, Sc. they could ever imagine any of thele Crea- 


' tures ſhould be ſpontaneouſly produced, eſpecially in 


ſo Romantick a Manner, as in the Clouds; as they 
particularly thought Frogs were, and that they dropp'd 
down in Showers of Rain. For an Anſwer to this 
Caſe of Frogs, I ſhall refer to a Relation of my own 
which my late moſt ingenious and learned Friend, the 
great Mr. Ray, requeſted of me, and was pleas'd to 
publiſh in his laſt Edition of his Wiſdom of God mani- 
Feſted, &c. p. 365. 

But ſome will yet aſſert the Raining of Fregs ; among 
which the curious Dr. Plot is ſomewhat of this Opini- 
on ; telling us of Frogs found on the Leads of the 
Lord Aſton's Gate-houſe, at Tixal in Stafferdſpire, 
which he thinks by ſome ſuch Means came there ; as 
alſo on the Bowling-Green, frequently after a Shower 
of Rain. PLoT's Hit. Staff. c. 1. f. 47. 

But we may take a Judgment of this, and an Hun- 
dred ſuch like Reports, to be met with in conſiderable 
Authors from other the like Reports that have been 
better enquired into. In a Scarcity in Szieia, a 
mighty Rumour was ſpread of its raining Millet-Seed ; 


but the Matter being enquired into, twas found to be 


only the Seeds of the [vy-/eaved Speedroell, or ſmall 
Henbit, growing in the Place in great Plenty. Eph. 
Germ. An. 3. Obſ. 40. So in the Archipelago, it was 
thought Aſhes were rain'd, Ships being covered there- 
with at a hundred Leagues Diſtance ; but in all Pro- 
bability, it was from an Eruption of Ye/uvius, that 
then happen'd. About Warminfter in Wilts, twas 
reported it rain'd Wheat ; but a curious Obſerver, 
Mr. Cole, found it to be only [vy-Berries, blown thi- 
ther in a conſiderable Quantity by a Tempeſt. In the 
Year 1696, at Cran/tead near Wrotham in Kent, a Pa- 
ſture-field was over-ſpread with little young Mhitings, 
ſuppoſed to fall from the Clouds, in a Tempeſt ot 
Thunder and Rain; but doubtleſs they were brouglit 
thither with Waters from the Seas by the Tempeit. 
dee the before-commended Mr. LowTa. 
Phils. Tranſ. Vol. II. p. 143, 144. | 
Neither needeth it ſeem ſtrange, that 2 Iv y- 
Berries, ſmall Fiſhes, or young Frogs (which yet may 
have ſome other Conveyance) ſhould be thus tranſport- 
ed by tempeſtuous Winds, conſidering to what Di- 


Abridg. 


for 


ſtance, and in what Quantities, the Sea-Waters were 
carry'd by the Great Storm, Nope mb. 26. 1703. of 
which an ingenious Friend ſent me thele Accounts 
from Leroes in Syufſex ; viz. ** That a Phyſician tra- 
velling ſoon atter the Storm, to Ti/ehurſt, twenty 
Miles from the Sea, as he rode along pluck'd ſome 
* Tops of Hedges, and chewing them, found them 
* ſalt : That ſome Grapes hanging on the Vines at 
* Lewes, were ſo too: That Mr. Williamſon, Re- 
« ctor of Ripe, found the Twigs in his Garden ſalt 
the Monday after the Storm; and others obſerved 
the ſame a Week after. That the Graſs of the 
* Downs about Lezves, was ſo falt, that the Sheep 
would not feed till Hunger compell'd them: And 
« that the Miller of Berzick, (three Miles from the 
Sea) attempting with his Man to ſecure his Mill, 
were ſo waſhed with Flaſhes of Sea-Water, like the 
** Breakings of Waves againſt the Rocks, that they 
were almoſt ſtrangled therewith, and forced to give 
over their Attempt. 

I call'd this Doctrine of Equivecal Generation, an 
Egyptian Dodtrine, becauſe probably it had its Riſe in 
Egypt, to ſolve the Hypotheſis of the Production of 
Men, and other Animals, out of the Earth, by the 
help of the Sun's Heat. To prove which, the Egyp- 
tians (as Diod. Sicul. ſaith) produce this Obſervation: 
That about 'T hebes, when the Earth is moiſten d by the 
Nile, &y the intenſe Heat of the Sup, an innumerable 
Number of Mice do ſpring out. From whence he in- 
fers, That all kinds of Animals might as well at firſt 
come likewiſe out of the Earth. And from theſe the 
learned Biſhop Stilling fleet thinks other Writers, as 
Ovid, Mela, Pliny, &c. have, without examining its 
Truth, taken up the ſame Hypotheſis. Yigde ST11.- 
LINGFLEET'S Orig. Sacr. Part II. Book i. Chap. 1. 

The before-commended Dr. Harris, from the Ob- 
ſervations of Dr. Harvey, S. Malpighi, Dr. de Grazef, 
and Mr. Leewenhoeck, infers three Things concerning 
Generation, as highly probable: 1. That Animals are 
ex Animalculo. 2. That the Animalcules are original- 
ly in ſemine Marium, & non in Feeminis, 3. That they 
can never come forward, er be formed inte Animals of 
the reſpective Kind, without the Ova in Feeminis. His 
Proofs and Illuſtrations, ſee under the ward Generation, 
in his Lex. Tech. Vol. 2. 

At certè Natura, fi fieri potuifſet, maxim? opta ſſet 
ſuum opificium ee immortale : quod cam per materiam 
non liceret (nam quod . ex carve eſt compoſi tum, in- 
corruptibile efſe non pote/? ) ſubſidium. quod potuit igſi ad 
immortalitatem eſt fabricata, ſapientis cujuſdam urbis 
conditgris exemplo, Ec. Nam mirabilem, quangdar ra- 
tionem invenit, quomoda in demart4i agimalis loc um, no- 
vum aliud ſabicist. & A AKN de Uiu Part, I. 14 
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for the ſame Reaſon, And as for the Irrationals ©, I ſhall confine myſelf to theſe 


fave Matters. 


I. Ty EIR natural Sagacity in chuſing the fitteſt Places to repoſite their Eggs 


and Young. 


II. Tre fitteſt Times and Seaſons they make uſe of for their Generation. 
III. Tur due and ſtated Number of their Young. 


IV. Turin Diligence and earneſt Concern in their Breeding up. 
V. THrlk Faculty of Feeding them, and their Art and Sagacity exerted 


therein, 


I. Tye natural Sagacity of irrational Animals, in chuſing the fitteſt Places to 
repoſite their Eggs and Young. Of this J have given larger Hints already than 
I needed to have done, when I ſpake of the Architecture 4 of Animals, in- 
tending then to have wholly paſſed by this Buſineſs of Generation : I ſhall there- 
fore now only ſuperadd a few other Inſtances, the more to illuſtrate this 


Matter. 


IT hath been already ſhewn, and will hereafter © farther appear, that the 
Places in which the ſeveral Species of Animals lay up their Eggs, and Young, 
| 


are the beſt for that Purpoſe ; Waters f for one, 


eſh for another; Holes in 


Wood s, Earth, or Stone h, for others; and Neſts for others; and we ſhall find 
that ſo ardent is the Propenſity of all Animals, even of the meaneſt Inſects, to 
get a fit Place for the Propagation of their Young, that, as will hereafter appear, 
there is ſcarce any Thing that eſcapeth the Inqueſt of thoſe little ſubtle Creatures. 
But beſides all this, there are two or three Things more obſervable, which plainly 
argue the Inſtin& of ſome ſuperior rational Being. As, 

1. THE compleat and neat Order which many Creatures obſerve in laying up 
their Seed, or Eggs, in proper Repoſitories : Of which I ſhall ſpeak in another 


Place i. 


2. TRR ſuitable Apparatus in every Creature's Body, for the laying up its 
Eggs, Seed or Voung, in their proper Place. It would be as endleſs as needleſs to 
name all Particulars, and therefore an Inſtance or two of the Inſect-Tribe ma 

ferve for a Specimen in this Place, till I come to other Particulars. Thus Inſects 
who have neither Feet adapted to ſcratch, nor Noſes to dig, nor can make artifi- 
cial Nets to lay up their Young ; yet what abundant Amends is there made them, 
in the Power they have either to extend the Abdomen *, and thereby reach the 


© Animantia Bruta Obſtetricibus non indigent in e- 
dendo Partu, cim inditd Nature vi Unbilicus ſeipſam 
occludat. OL. RupBeck in Blafii Anat. Felis. 

d Chap. 13. 

© Book viii. Chap. 6. 

The Ephemeron, as it is an unuſual and ſpecial In- 
ſtance of the Brevity of Life, ſo I take it to be a won- 
derful Inſtance of the ſpecial Care and Providence of 
God, in the Conſervation of the Species of that A- 
nimal. For, 1. As an Animal; whoſe Life is deter- 
mined in about five or fix Hours time ( viz. from a- 
bout Six in the Evening, till about Eleven o' Clock at 
Night) needs no Food; ſo neither doth the Epheme- 
ron eat, after it is become a Hy. 2. As to its Genera- 
tion ; in thoſe five Hours of its Life, it pon that, 
and all other neceflary Offices of Life : For in the be- 
ginning of its Life, it ſheds its Coat; and that being 
done, and the poor little Animal thereby rendered 
light and agile, it ſpends the reſt of its ſhort Time in 


frisking over the Waters, and at the fame time the Fe- 


male droppeth her Eggs on the Waters, and the Male 
His Sperm on them, to impregnate them: Theſe Eggs 
are ſpread about by the Waters, deſcend to the bottom 
by their own Gravity, and are hatched by the Warmth 
of the Sun into little Worms, which make themfelves 
Caſes in the Clay, and feed on the ſame without any 

ental Care. Vide Epbem. Vita; tranſlated by Dr. 
2 from Swammerdam. See alſo Book viii. Ch. 6. 

ee. a 


See Chap. 13. Note e. and Book viii. Chap. 6. 
Vo I. II. 5 


COm- 


b The Worms in Chap. 11. Note *, breed in the 
Holes they gnaw in Stone, as is manifeſt from their 
Eggs found therein. | 

See Book viii. Chap. 6. Note 9. 

* Many, if not moſt Flies, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Fleſb-Fiy Kind, have a faculty of extending their Vo- 
pygia, and thereby are enabled to thruſt their Eggs in- 
to convenient Holes, and Receptacles for their Young, 
in Fleſh, and whatever elſe they fly-blow; but none 
more remarkable than the H»r/e-Fly, called by Pennius 
in Mouffet (p. 62.) ZN ᷓ ©, i. e. Czrvicauda, and 
the M hame, or Burrel- Hy, which is vexatious to Horſes 
in Summer, not by ſtinging them, but only by their 
bombylious Noiſe, or tickling them in ſticking their 
Nits, or Eggs, on the Hair; which they do in a very 
dextetous manner, by thruſting out their Uropygia, 
bending them up, and by gentle, ſlight Touches, ſtick- 
ing the Eggs to the Hair of the Legs, Shoulders, and 
Necks, commonly of Horſes; ſo that Horſes m_— 
go abroad, and are ſeldom dreſſed, are ſomewhat dif- 
2 by the - numerous Nits adhering to their 

air. 

Having mentioned ſo much of the Generation of 
this Inſect, although it be a little out of the way, I 
hope I ſhall be excuſed for taking notice of the long- 
taiPd Maggot; which is the Product of theſe Nits or 
Eggs, called by Dr. Plot Eruca Glabra [or rather Ex- 
la Scabra, it ſhould be] Claudata Aquatico-arborea, it 
being found by him in the Water of an hollow Tree; 
but I have found it in I Saw-pits, Holes of Wa- 
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Dexnan. commodious Places they could not otherwiſe come at; or elſe they have ſome 


V- aculeous Part or Inſtrument to terebrate, and make Way for their Eggs into the 
Root l, Trunk m, Fruit n, Leaves o, and the tender Buds of Vegetables”, or ſome 
other ſuch curious and ſecure Method they are never deſtitute of. To which we 
may add, 

4 Tur natural Poiſon * (or what can I call it) which many, or moſt of 
the Creatures, laſt intended, have to cauſe the Germination of ſuch Balls, Caſes, 
and other commodious Repoſitories, as are an admirable Lodgment to the Eggs 
and Young ; that particularly aſſiſt in the Incubation and Hatching the Young, 
and then afford them ſufficient Food and Nouriſhment in all their Nympha-State, 
in which they need Food ; and are afterwards commodious Houſes and Beds for 
them in their Aurelia-State, till they are able to break Priſon, fly abroad, and 
ſhift for themſelves. But this ſhall be taken Notice of, when I come to treat of 
Inſects. | | 

II. As irrational Animals chuſe the fitteſt Place, fo alſo the fitteſt Times and 
Seaſons for their Generation. Sotne indeed are indifferent to all Times, but others 
make uſe of peculiar Seaſons r. Thoſe, for Inſtance, whoſe Proviſions are ready 
at all Seaſons, or who are under the Tuition of Man, produce their Young with- 
out any great Regard to Heat or Cold, Wet or Dry, Summer or Winter. But 
others, whoſe Proviſions are peculiar, and only to be met with at certain Seaſons of 
the Year ; or who, by their Migration, and Change of Place, are tied up to cer- 
tain Seaſons ; theſe (as if endowed with a natural Care and Foreſight of what 
ſhall happen) do accordingly lay, hatch, and nurſe up their Young in the moſt 
proper Seaſons of all the Year for their Purpoſe; as in Spring, or Summer, the 
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ter in the Highway, and ſuch- like Places where the 
Waters are moſt ſtill and foul. This Maggot I men- 
tion, as being a ſingular and remarkableWork of Go D, 
not ſo much for its being ſo utterly unlike as it is to 
its Parent Bee-like Fly, as for the wiſe Proviſion made 
for it by its long Tail; which is ſo jointed at certain 
Diſtances from the Body, as that it can be withdrawn, 
or ſheathed, one Part within another, to what Length 


the Maggot pleaſeth, ſo as to enable it to reach the 


bottom of very ſhallow, or deeper Waters, as it hath 

-caſion, for the gathering of Food. At the end of 
this Tapering is a Ramification of the Fibrillæ, or 
{mall Hairs, repreſenting, when ſpread, a Star ; with 
the help of which, ſpread out on the top of the Wa- 
ters, it is enabled to hang, making by that means, a 
ſmall Depreſſion or Concavity on the Surface of the 
Water. In the midſt of this Star, I imagine the Mag- 
got takes in Air, there being a Perforation, which with 
a Microſcope I could perceive to be open, and by 


the Star to be guarded againſt the Incurſion of the 


Water. 

| The Excreſcences on the Root of Cabbages, Tur- 
neps, and divers other Plants, have always a Maggot in 
them; but what the Animal is that thus makes its way 
to the Root under Ground, whether 1rhneumon, Pha- 
læna, Scarab, or Scolopendra, I could never diſcover, 
being not able to bring them to any thing in Boxes. 

m I preſume there are only of the /chneumon-Fly 
Kind, that have their Generation in the Trunks of 
Vegetables. In MaLyicHai de Gallis, Fig. 61. is a 
good Cut of the gouty Excreſcences, or rather 'Tu- 
mours, of the Briar-Sta/k : From which proceeds a 
ſmall black Ichneumon Fly with red Legs ; black, ſmooth 
jointed Antenne ; pretty large Thorax ; and ſhort, 
round Belly, in the ſhape of an Heart. It leapeth as 
a Flea. The Male (as in other Inſects) is leſſer than 
the Female, and very venereous, in ſpite of Danger, get. 
ting upon the Female, whom they beat and tickle 
wh their Breeches and Horns, to excite them to a 

ot. 

Another Example of the Generation in the Trunks 
of Vegetables, ſhall be from the Papers of my often 
commended Friend Mr. Ray, which are in my hands, 
and that 1s an Obſervation of the ingenious Dr. Natha- 
xiel Mod I have (ſaid he) lately obſerved many 
Eggs in the common Ruſh ; one Sort are little, 
« tranſparent Eggs, in ſhape ſomewhat like a Pear, or 

| 2 


Times 


& or Report, lying within the Skin, upon, or in the 
Medulla, juſt againſt a browniſh Spot on the outſide 
of the Ruſh; which is apparently the Creatrix of 
the Wound made by the Fly, when ſhe puts her 
Eggs there. Another kind is much longer, and 
** not ſo tranſparent, of a long, oval, or rather cylin- 
drical Form ; fix, eight, or more, lie commonly to- 
*« gether acroſs the Ruſh, parallel to each other, like 
the Teeth ofa Comb, and are as long as the Breadth 

Jof the Ruſh.” Letter from Kilkenny in Ireland, April 
the 28th, 1697. 

n See Book viii. Chap. 6. Note 4. 

o I have in Chap. 13. Noten, and Book viii. Ch. 6. 
Note e, , taken notice of the Nidification and Genera- 
tion of ſome Inſects, on the Leaves of Vegetables, and 
ſhall therefore, for the illuſtration of this Place, chuſe 
an uncommon Example out of the Scarab-hind (the 
Generation of which Tribe hath not been as yet men- 
tioned ) and that is, of a ſmall Scarab bred in the very 
tips of E/m-leaves. Theſe Leaves, in Summer, may 
be obſerved to be, many of them, dry and dead, as al- 
ſo turgid ; in which lieth a dirty, whitiſh, rough Mag- 
got. From which proceeds a Beetle of the ſmalleſt 
Kind, of a light, Veeſel Colour, that leapeth like a 
Graſbopper, although its Legs be but ſhort. Its Eyes 
are blackiſh, E/ytra thin, and prettily furrowed, with 
many Concavities in them; ſmall club-headed Anten- 
n&, and along Roftrum like a Probojcis. 

The ſame, or much like this, I have met with on 
tips of Oaten and Holly. leaves. How the Scarab lays 
its Eggs in the Leaf, whether by terebrating the Leaf, 
or whether the Maggot, when hatched doth it, I could 
never ſee. But with great Dexterity, it makes its way 
between the upper and under Membranes of the Leaf, 
feeding upon the parenchymous Part thereof. Its Head 
is ſlenderer and ſharper than molt of Maggots, as if made 
on purpoſe for this Work; but yet I have often won- 
dered at their Artifice, in ſo nicely ſeparating the Mem- 
branes of the Elm. leaf, without breaking them, and 
endangering their own tumbling out of them, conſi- 
dering how thin, and very tender, the Skins of that 
Leaf ( particularly ) are. 

See Book viii. Chap. 6. Note *. 

à See Book viii. Chap. * Note do, Ce. 
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from his Works of CREATION. 


ſelves, and can range about for Food, and ſeek Places of Retreat and Safety, by 
flying long Flights as well as their Progenitors, and paſſing into far diſtant Regi- 
ons, which (when others fail) afford thoſe helpleſs Creatures the Neceſſaries 
of Lite. | 

III. To the ſpecial Seaſons, I may add the peculiar Number of Young pro- 
duced by the irrational Creatures. Of which I have alrcady taken ſome Notice, 

when I ſpake of the Balance of Animals 5, Now, if there was not a great deal 
more than Chance in this Matter, even a wiſe Government of the Creation, it 
could never happen that every Species of Animals ſhould be tied up to a certain 
Rate and Proportion of its Increale ; the moſt uſeful would not be the moſt 
fruitful, and the moſt pernicious produce the feweſt Young, as I have obſerved 
it commonly is. Neither would every Species produce ſuch a certain Rote as it 
is only able to breed up ; but all would be in a confuſed, huddled State. Inſtead 
of which, on the contrary, we find every Thing in compleat Order ; the Balance 
of Genera, Species and Individuals, always proportionate and even ; the Balance 
of Sexes the ſame ; moſt Creatures tied up to their due Stint and Number of 
Young, without their own Power and Choice, and others (particularly of the 
winged t Kind) producing their due Number at Choice and Pleafure ; ſome large 
Numbers, but not more than they can cover, feed and foſter ; others fewer, but 
as many as they can well nurſe and breed up. Which minds me, 

IV. Or the Diligence and earneſt Concern which irrational Animals have of 
the Production and Breeding up their Young. And here I have already taken 
Notice of their £r:pyz, or natural Affection, and with what Zeal they feed and 
defend their Young. To which may be added theſe two Things: 

1. The wonderful Inſtin& of Incubation. It is utterly impoſſible, that ever un- 
thinking, untaught Animals ſhould take to that only Method of hatching their 
Young, was it not implanted in their Nature by the infinitely wiſe Creator. But 
ſo ardent is their Defire, fo unwearied is their Patience when they are engaged in 
that Buſineſs, that they will abide their Neſts for ſeveral Weeks, deny themſelves 
the Pleaſures, and even the Neceſſaries of Life ; ſome of them even ſtarving them- 
ſelves almoſt, rather than hazard their Eggs to get Food ; and others either per- 
forming the Office by Turns u, or elſe the one kindly ſeeking out, and carrying 
Food to the other w, engaged in the Office of Incubation. But of theſe Matters 
in a more proper Place x. 

2. WHEN the young Ones are produced, not only with what Care do they 
feed and nurſe them ; but with what ſurprizing Courage do all or moſt Creatures 
defend them! It is ſomewhat ſtrange to ſee timid Creatures y, who at other Times 
are cowardly, to be full of Courage, and undaunted at that Time ; to fee them 
furiouſly and boldly encounter their Enemy, inſtead of flying from him ; and ex- 
poſe themſelves to every Danger, rather than hazard and forſake their Young. 

WIT this earneſt Concern of the irrational Animals for their Young, we 
may join in the 

V. AnD 


s See Chap. x. | 

t Mr. Ray alledges good reaſon to conclude, That 
although Birds have not an exact power of numbering, 
yet, that they have of diſtinguiſhing man from few, 
and knowing when they come near to a certain Num- 
ber ; and that they have it in their power to lay many 
or few Eggs. All which he manifeſteth from Hens, and 
other domeſtick Fowls, laying many more Eggs when 
they are withdrawn, than when not. Which holds in 
wild as well as domeſtick Birds, as appears from Dr. Li- 


er's Experiment of withdrawing the Swallow's Egg; 


which by that means laid nineteen Eggs ſucceſſively 
before ſhe gave over. Vide Ray's Wiſdom of Go p, 
&c. p. 137. 

u Palumbes incubat fœmina poſt meridiana in matuti- 
num, cætero mas. Columbe incubant ambo, interdiu mas, 
no famina, PLIn, Nat. Hiſt, I. 10. c. 58. 


w Of the common Crow, Mr. Willughby faith, The 
Females only fit, and that diligently, the Males in the 
mean time bring them Vifuals; as Ariſtotle ſaith. In 
moſt other Birds, which pair together, the Male and Fe- 
male fit by turns. Ornithol. Lib. 2. F. 1: Chap. 2. 
$. 2. And I have obſerved the Female - Crows to be 
much fatter than the Males, in the time of Incubation ; 
by reaſon the Male, out of his conjugal Affection, al- 


moſt ſtarves himſelf, to ſupply the Female with Plen- 


ty. 

x See Book vii. Chap. 4. 

Y Volucribus natura nouam quandam, Pullos educandi, 
rationem excogitavit : ipfis enim precipuum quendam a- 


mor em in ea que procrearent, ingeneravit, quo impulſu 


bellum pro pullis cum ferotibus animalibus, qua ante decli- 


narunt, intrepid? ſuſcipiunt, vidtumgue ipfis convenien- 


tem ſuppeditant, GaLEN, de Uſ. Part. I. 14. c. 4. / 
"8 fy 


Times of Plenty of Proviſions, the Times of Warmth for Incubation, and the Dx nan. 


molt proper Seaſons to breed up their Young, till they are able to ſhift for ther. t I, 
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V. AN p laſt Place, Their Faculty and Sagacity of feeding them. About 
which I ſhall take Notice of three Things. 

1. Tux Faculty of Suckling the Young, is an excellent Proviſion the Creator 
hath made for thoſe helpleſs Creatures. And here the Agreeableneſs and Suitable. 
neſs of that Food to young Creatures, deſerves particular Obſervation; as alſo their 
Delight in it, and Deſire and Endeavours after it, even as ſoon as born *, toge- 
ther with the Willingneſs of all, even the moſt favage and fierce Animals, to part 
with it, and to adminiſter it to their Young, yea, to teach and inſtitute them in the 
Art of taking it. 

AN p laſtly, to name no more, the curious Apparatus which is made for this 
Service in the divers Species of Animals, by a due Number of Breaſts proportion. 
able to the Occaſions of each Animal, by curious Glands in thoſe Breaſts, to ſepa- 
rate that nutritive Juice, the Milk, by Arteries and Veins to convey it to. them, and 
proper Rivulets and Channels to convey it from them, with Dugs and N ipples pla- 
ced in the moſt convenient Part of the Body a of each Animal, to adminiſter it 
to their Young: All theſe things, I fay, do manifeſtly proclaim the Care and Wiſ. 
dom of the Great Creator. 

2. As for ſuch Animals as do in another manner breed up their Young, by find- 
ing out Food, and putting it into their Mouth, the Proviſion made in them for this 
Service, to ſtrike, catch, to pouch and convey their Prey and Food to their Young bb, 
is very conſiderable. And ſo is alſo their Sagacity in equally diſtributing it among 
them, that among many, all ſball be duly, equally, and in good Order, fed. 

3. THERE is yet another Inſtin& remaining, of ſuch Animals as can neither 
adminiſter Suck to their Young, neither lay them in Places affording Food, nor can 
convey and bring them Food, but do with their Eggs lay up Proviſions for their 
future Young. Somewhat of this is reported of ſome Birds ce; but I have mylelf, 
with Pleaſure, frequently ſeen ſome of the Species of Inſects to carry ample Provi- 
ſions into their dry and barren Cells, where they have ſealed them.carefully and 
cautiouſly up with their Eggs, partly, it is like, for Incubation-ſake, and partly, as 
an eaſy Bed to lodge their Young ; but chiefly, for future Proviſion for their Young, 


in their Nympha-ſtate, when they ſtand in need of Food dd. 


* In tis animantibus que lacte aluntur, omnis fer? ci- 
bus matrum ladteſcere incipit : eaque, que pauld ante na- 
ta ſunt, fine nagiſtro, duce naturd, mammas appetunt, 
earumgue ubertate ſaturantur, Atque ut intelligamus 
nihil hoarum eſſe fortuitum, & hec omnia eſſe proviaa, 
folertiſque nature, que multiplices fætus procreant, ut 
Sues, ut Canes, bis mammarum dataeſt multitudo; quas 
eaſdem paucas habent ex beſtiæ, quæ pauca gignunt. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 51. Conſule guogue GALEN. de 
UC Patt . 1 6-4 & 1-15. . 7. 

a: Animalia ſolipeda, & ruminantia, vel cornigera, 
inter femora Mammas habent, quorum Feetus ſtalim à 
partu pedibus inſiſtunt, quod maires inter lactandum non 
decumbant, ut Equa, Afina, &c. Animalia digitata & 
multipara in medio ventre, ſcil. ſpatia ab inguine ad pe- 
dus (in Cuniculo uſgue ad jugulum) duplicem mamma- 
rum ſeriem ſortita ſunt, que omnia decumbentia ubera 
fetibus admovent, ut Urſa, Leena, &c. Si verd hæc 
in ſolo inguine mammas gererent, propria cura inter de- 
cumbendum faetus acceſſum ad mammas nonnihil prepedi- 
rent. Mulieribus mamme bine ſunt, ut & papille, ni- 
mirum ut latus lateri conformiter reſpondeat, & ut al- 
ternatim infans à latere in latus inter ſurgendum tran/- 
feratur, ne corpus ejus uni lateri nimis afſueſtens. quoguo 
modo inturvetur. Simia, homo Sylveſtris, &c. BL as. 
Anat. Animal. Pars I. Cap. 6. de Cane ex Wharte- 
no. See here what PLINY hath alſo, Lib. 11. Chap. 


4 


hold and tear; and ſtrong, brawny Thighs, to ſtrike, 
and carry their Prey; as well as a ſharp, piercing Sight 
to eſpy it afar off. Rall Synopſ. Method. Av. p. 1. The 
Pelican allo might be here named, for its prodigious Bag 
under its Bill and Throat, big enough to contain thir- 
ty Pints. Id. ibid. p. 122. And, to name no more, 
the common Heron hath its moſt remarkable Parts a- 
dapted to this Service; long Legs for wading, and a 
long Neck anſwerable thereto to reach their Prey; a 
wide, extenſive Throat to pouch it; long Toes, with 
ſtrong, hooked Talons (one of which is remarkably 
ſerrate on the Edge) the better to hold their Prey ; 
a long, ſharp Bill to ſtrike their Prey, and ſerrate to- 
wards the Point, with ſharp, hooked Beards ſtanding 
backward, to hold theirPrey faſt when ſtruck; and laſty, 
large, broad, concave Wings (in appearance much too 
large, heavy, and cumberſome for ſo ſmall a Body, but) 
of greateſt uſe to enable them to carry the greater Load 
to their Neſts, at ſeveral Miles diſtance; as I have ſeen 
them do from ſeveral Miles beyond me, to a large Heron- 
ry above three Miles diſtant from me. In which I have 
ſeen Plaiſe, and other Fiſh, ſome Inches long, lying 
under the high Trees in which they build ; and the cu- 
rious and ingenious Owner. thereof, D' Acre Barret, 
Eſq; hath ſeen a large Ze/ conveyed by them, notwith- 
ſtanding , the great Annoyance it gave them in their 
Lbs by its twiſting this way and that way about their 
$ 


e This is reported of the American Oftrich, men- 
tioned by Acarette, in Phil. Tranſ, No 89, Of which 
ſee Book vii. Chap. 4. Note e. 

4d Hornets, Waſps,. and all the kinds of Bees, provide 
Honey; and many of the Pſeudoſphecæ, and Icbnen- 
mon Waſps and Flies carry Mag gots, Spiders, &c: into 
their Neſts: of which ſee above, Ca. 13. Note“. 
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The C ONCLUSI ON, 


H US I have, as briefly as I well could (and much more briefly than the 
Matters deſerved) diſpatched the Decad of Things I propoſed in common 

to the ſenſitive Creatures. And now let us pauſe a little, and reflect. And upon 
the whole Matter, what leſs can be concluded, than that there is a Being Infi- 
nitely Wiſe, Potent, and Kind, who is able to contrive and make this glorious 
Scene of Things, which I have thus given only a Glance of? For what leſs than 
Infinite, could ſtock ſo vaſt a Globe with ſuch a noble Set of Animals? All fo 
contrived, as to miniſter to one another's Help ſome Way or other, and moſt of 
them ſerviceable to Man peculiarly, the Top of this lower World, and who was 
made, as it were, on purpoſe to obſerve and ſurvey, and ſet forth the Glory of the 
Infinite Creator, manifeſted in his Works! Who? What, but the Great Go p, 
could ſo admirably provide for the whole Animal World, every Thing ſerviceable 
to it, or that can be wiſhed for, either to conſerve its Species, or to miniſter to the 
Being or Well-being of Individuals ! Particularly, who could Feed fo ſpacious a 
World, who could pleaſe ſo large a Number of Palates, or ſuit ſo many Palates 
to ſo great a Variety of Food, but the infinite Conſervator of the World! And 
who but the ſame Great HE, could provide ſuch commodious Claathing for every 
Animal; ſuch proper Howjes, Nefts, and Habitations; ſuch fnitable Armature 
and Weapons; ſuch Subtilty, Artifice, and Sagacity, as every Creature is more or 
leſs armed and furniſhed with, to fence off the Injuries of the Weather, to reſcue 
itſelf from Dangers, to preſerve itſelf from the Annoyances of its Enemies; and, 
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in a word, to conſerve itſelf, and its Species! What but an infinite ſuperintending 


Power could ſo equally Balance the ſeveral Species of Animals, and conſerve the 
Numbers of the Individuals of every Species ſo even, as not to Over or Under-Peo- 
ple the Terraqueous Globe ! Who, but the infinite-wiſe Lo RD of the World, 
could allot every Creature its moſt ſuitable Place to live in, the moſt ſuitable Ele- 
ment to Breathe, and Move, and Ad in. And who but HE, could make fo 
admirable a Set of Organs, as thoſe of Reſpiration are, both in Land and Water- 
Animals! Who could contrive fo curious a Set of Limbs, Joints, Bones, Muſ- 


cles, and Nerves, to give to every Animal the moſt commodious Motion to its 


State and Occaſions! And, to name no more, What Anatomift, Mathematician, 


Workman, yea Angel, could contrive and make ſo curious, ſo commodious, and 


every Way ſo exquiſite a Set of Senſes, as the five * of Animals are, whoſe 
Organs are ſo dexterouſly contrived, ſo conveniently placed in the Body, ſo neatly 
adjuſted, fo 2 guarded, and ſo compleatly ſuited to every Occaſion, that the 
plainly ſet forth the Agency of the infinite Creator and Conſervator of the World. 

So that here, upon a tranſient View of the Animal World in General only, 
we have ſuch a Throng of Glories, ſuch an enraviſhing Scene of Things, as may 
excite us to admire, praiſe, and adore the Infinitely Wiſe, Powerful, and Kind 
CREATOR; to condemn all artificial Principles; and with holy David, 3 
xiv. 1. to conclude, That he is in good Rameli a Fool, that dares to fay, There 
z5 no GoD, when we are every where ſurrounded with ſuch manifeſt Characters, 
and plain Demonſtrations of that Infinite Being. 

Bu r in the next Book we ſhall ſtill find greater Tokens, if poſſible, when I 
come to take a View of Animals in particular, | | 
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SURVEY 


Of the Particular 


Tribes of ANIMALS. 


N the foregoing Book, having taken a View of the Things in common to 

Animals, my Buſineſs in the next, will be to inſpect the particular Tribes, in 
order to give further Manifeſtations of the Infinite Creator's Wiſdom, Power, and 
Goodneſs towards the Animal World. 


BOOK V. 


A Survey of MAN. 


HE firſt Genus of Animals that I ſhall take Notice of, ſhall be M a x, 
who may juſtly claim the Precedence in our Diſcourſe, inaſmuch as 
God hath given him the Superiority in the Animal World, Gen. i. 26. 
And God ſaid, Let us make Man in our Image, after our Lihencſs, 
and let them have Dominion over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowl of the Air, 
and over the Cattle, and over all the Earth, and over every creeping Thing that 
creepeth upon the Earth. In | 

AND as to Man, we have ſo excellent a Piece of Workmanſhip, ſuch a Mi- 
crocoſm, ſuch an Abridgment of the Creator's Art in him, as is alone ſufficient 
to demonſtrate the Being and Attributes of Go D. Which will appear, by conſi- 
dering the Soul and the Body of Man. ; 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Soul of Max. 


M Y Survey of Man I ſhall begin with the Soul of Man, by reaſon it is his 
moſt noble Part a, the Copy of the Divine Image in us b, in which we have 
enough to fill us with Admiration of the Munificence, Power, and Wiſdom of 


the 
Fan verd Animum ipſum, Mentemque hominis, Ra- Principio indulfit communis Conditor illis 

tionem, Conſilium, Prudentiam, qui non divind curd Tantim Animas ; nobis Animum quoque. | 

perfecta eſſe perſpicit, is bis ipſis rebus mihi videtur ca- | Juven. Sat. xv. v. 144- 

rere. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 59: | | | 

5 a Et cam non aliter paſſent mortalia fingi, 
» Senſum a Coe leſti demiſſum traximus arce, Adjunxit geminas, illæ cum corpore lapſe 
Cujus egent prona, & terram ſpectantia: nundi Intereunt: hac ſola manet, buſtogue ſuperſtes 


2 Evolat. Cr Aub. de 4 Conſul. Hon. 
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the Infinite Creator ©, when we contemplate the noble Faculties of this our ſupe- Dez nan 
rior Part, the vaſt Reach and Compaſs of its Underftanding, the prodigious Quick- Bene 


neſs and Piercingneſs of its Thought, the admirable Subtilty of its Invention, the 
commanding Power of its Wiſdom, the great Depth of its Memory d, and, in a 
word, its Divine Nature and Operations. 

Bur I ſhall not dwell on this, though the ſuperior Part of Man, becauſe it i. 
the leaſt known. Only there are two Things I cannot eaſily paſs by, becauſe they 
manifeſt the eſpecial Concurrence and Deſign of the infinitely Wiſe Creator, as 
having a particular and neceſſary Tendency to the Management and good Order 


of the World's Affairs. The 


Iſt of which is the various Genii, or Inclinations of Men's Minds to this, and 
that, and the other Buſineſs e. We ſee how naturally Men betake themſelves to this 
and that Employment: Some delight moſt in Learning and Books, ſome in Di- 
vinity, ſome in Phyſick, Anatomy, and Botany, ſome in Critical Learning, 
and Philology, ſome in Mathematicks, ſome in Mataphyſicks, and deep Re- 
ſearches ; and ſome have their Delight chiefly in Mechanicks, Architecture, 
War, Navigation, Commerce, Agriculture ; and ſome have their Inclinations lie 
even to the ſervile Offices of the World, and an hundred Things beſides. 

Now all this is an admirably wiſe, as well as moſt neceſſary Proviſion, for the 


eaſy and ſure tranſacting the World's Affairs; to anſwer every End and Occafion of 


Man ; yea, to make Man helpful to the poor helpleſs Beaſts, as far as his Help 
is needful to them ; and all without any great Trouble, Fatigue, or great Incon- 
venience to Man; rather as a Pleaſure and Diverſion to him. For ſo far it is 
from being a Toil, that the greateſt Labours f, Cares, yea, and Dangers too, 
become pleaſant to him who is purſuing his Genius, and whoſe Ardour of Incli- 
nation eggs him forward, and buoys him p under all Oppoſition, and carrieth 


him through every Obſtacle, to the End o 


is Deſigns and Deſires. 


II. THE next is, the inventive Power of the Soul s. Under which I might 
ſpeak of many Things; but I ſhall take notice only of two, becauſe they mani- 
feſt the particular Concern and Agency of the Infinitely Wiſe Creator, The 

1. Is, That Mar's Invention ſhould reach to fuch a great Variety of Matters ; 
that it ſhould hit upon every Thing that may be of any Uſe, either to himſelf, or 


© Nam ſiguis nulli ſectæ addifaus, ſed liber ſenten- 
tia rerum conſiderationem inierit, conſpicalus in tanta 
carnium ac ſuccorum colluvie tantam mentem bal itare; 
conſpicatus item & cujuſvis animalis conſtruciionem ( om- 
nia enim declarunt Opificis ſapientiam) Mentis, que 
homini ineſt, excellentiam intelliget, tum opus de par- 
tium utilitate, quod prius exiguum eſſe fibi videbatur, 
perfeRtiſſime Theologiæ verum principium conſtituet: que 
Theologia mu}td efl major atque preftantior tot4 Medi- 
cind. GaLEn. de Uſu Part. I. 17. c. 1. 

4 Among many Examples that I could give of Per- 
ſons famous for Memory, Seneca's Account of himſelf 
may be one; Hanc [Memoriam] aliguando in me floru- 
i e, ut non tantùm ad uſum ſufficeret, ſed in miraculum 
#ſque procederet, non nego. Nam & 2000 nominum re- 
citata, quo ordine erant difta, reddebam, & ab his qui 
ad audiendum præceptorem noſtrum convenerunt fingules 
verſus d ſingulis datos, cim plures quam 200 efficeren- 
tur, ab ultima incipiens uſque ad primum recitabam. 
After which, mention is made of the great Memory 
of Latro Porcius ( chariſſimi mihi ſodalis, Seneca calls 
him) who retained in his Memory all the Declama- 
tions he had ever ſpoken, and never had his Memory 
fail him, not ſo much as in one ſingle Word. Alſo he 
takes notice of one Cyneas, Ambaſlador to the Ro- 
mans, from King Pyrrhus, who in one Day had fo 
well learned the Names of his Spectators, that poſters 
die novus homo & Senatum, & omnem urbanam circum- 
Suſam Senatu plebem, nominibus ſuis perſalutavit. S- 
NEC. Controverſ. I. 1. init. Vide quoque PLax. I. 7. 
c. 24. Where he adds alſo other Examples; viz. Cyrus 


rex omnibus in exercitu ſuo militibus nomina redeidit; 


L. Scipio populo Rom. Mithridates 22 gentium rex, toti- 


dem linguis jara dedit, pro concione ſingulas fine interpre- 


te affatus. Charmidas ( ſeu potias Carneadts ) ) 


to 


gue quis exegerat volumina in bibliothecis legentis mods 
repreſentavit. 


* Diverſis etenim gaudet natura miniftris, 
Ut fieri diverſa queant ornantia terras. 
Nec patitur cunctos ad eandem currere metam. 
Sed varias jubet ira vias, varioſque labores. 
Suſcipere, ut vario cultu fit pulehrior orbis. 
| PALING. in Scorp. 


OUT@; & myTion O were Sid war 
Ard ed, &c. 


Ita non omnibus hominibus ſua dena dat Deus, neque 
bonam indolem, neque prudentiam, nec eloquentiam : alius 


namque vultum habet deformem ; ſed Deus formam elo- 


E ornat, &c. Hom. Odyſ. The like allo in Liad. 
49. 

f Altho' Solomon declares, Eccleſ. xii. 11. That much 
Study is a wearineſs to the Fleſh : yet we ſee with what 
Pleaſure and Aſſiduity many apply themſelves to it. 
Thus Cicero tells of Cato, whom he caſually found in 
Lucullus's Library; M.Catonem vidi in Bibliothecd ſeden- 
tem, multis circumfuſum Stoicorum libris. Erat enim, 
ut ſcis, in eo inexhauſta aviditas legendi, nec ſatiari po- 
terat: quippe ne reprebenſionem quidem vulgi inanem re- 

formidans, in ipſd curia ſoleret legere ſæpe, dum ſenatus 
cogeretur ut Heluo librorum — vigebatur, Cic. 
de Finib. 1. 3. c. 2. 

s Mentem hominis, quamvis eam non videas, ut Deum 
non vides, tamen ut Deum agnoſcis ex operibus ejus, fic ex 
memoria rerum, & inventione, & celeritate motus, om ni- 
que pulchritudine virtutis vin divinam mentis agnoſcito. 


Cic, Tuſe. Quzſt. 1, 1. c. 29. 
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to human Society, or that may any ways promote (what in him lies) the Benefit 
of this lower Part of the Creation. 

Fo the Illuſtration of this, I might take a View of all the Arts and Sciences 
the Trades, yea, the very Tools they perform their Labours, and Contrivances 
with, as numerous as their Occaſions and Contrivances are various. Indeed, What 
is there that falleth under the Reach of Man's Senſes, that he doth not employ to 
ſome Uſe and Purpoſe, for the World's Good ? The celeſtial Bodies, the Sun, the 
Moon, with the other Planets, and the Fix'd Stars, he employs to the noble Uſes 
of Aſtronomy, Navigation and Geography. And what a noble Acumen, what 
a vaſt Reach muſt the Soul be endow'd with, to invent thoſe curious Sciences of 
Geometry and Arithmetick, both Specious and in Numbers ; and thoſe nice and 
various Inſtruments made uſe of by the Geometrician, Aſtronomer, Geographer 
and Sailor ? And laſtly, what a wonderful Sagacity is ſhewn in the Buſineſs of 
Opticks, and particularly in the late Invention of the Teleſcope ; wherewith new 
Wonders are diſcover'd among Gop's Works in the Heavens, as there are here on 
Earth, with the Microſcope, and other Glaſſes, 

AND as for this lower World, what Material is there to be found ; what kind of 
Earth, or Stone, or Metal ; what Animal, Tree, or Plant, yea, even the very 
Shurbs of the Field ; in a word, what of all the excellent Variety, the Creator 


| has furniſh'd the World with, for all its Uſes and Occaſions, in All Ages; what, 1 


ſay, that Man's Contrivance doth not extend unto, and make ſome way or other 
advantageous to himſelf, and uſeful for Building, Cloathing, Food, Phyſick, or 
for Tools or Utenſils, or for even only Pleaſure and Diverſion ? 

Bu T now conſidering the great Power and Extent of human Invention, 

2. THERE is another Thing that doth farther demonſtrate the Superintendence 
of the Great Creator and Conſervator of the World; and that is, That Things of 
great, and abſolutely neceſſary Uſe, have ſoon, and eafily occurr'd to the Inven- 
tion of Man ; but Things of little Uſe, or very dangerous Uſe, are rarely and 
ſlowly diſcover'd, or ſtill utterly undiſcover'd. We have as early as the Mo/aick Hi- 
ſtory, an Account of the Inventions of the more uſeful Crafts and Occupations : 
Thus Ger. iii. 23. Adam was ſent forth from the Garden of Eden, by Gop himſelf, 
to till the Ground. And in the next Chapter, his two Sons Cain and Abel; the 
one was of the ſame Occupation, a Tiller of the Ground, the other a Keeper of 
Sheep h. And the Poſterity of theſe are in the latter End of Gen. iv. recorded; 
Jabal, 70 have been the Father of ſuch as dwell in Tents * ; i. e. He was the Inventor 
of Tents, and pitching thoſe moveable Houſes in the Fields, for looking after, and 
depaſturing their Cattle in the Deſarts, and uncultivated World. Tubal-Cain was 
an Inſtruclor of every Artificer in Braſs and Iron k, or the firſt that found out the 
Art of melting, and malleating | Metals, and making them uſeful for Tools, and 
other neceſſary Implements. And his Siſter Naamab, whoſe Name is only men- 
tioned, is by ſome thought to have been the Inventor of Spinning and Chathing. 
Yea, the very Art of Mick is thus early aſcribed to Fubal m; fo indulgent was 
the Creator, to find a Means to divert Melancholy, to chear the Spirits, and to 
entertain and pleaſe Mankind. But for Things of no Uſe, or but little Uſe, or of 
pernicious Conſequence, either they have been much later thought of, and with 
great Difficulty, and perhaps Danger too, brought to paſs ; or elſe they till are, 
and perhaps will always remain, Exerciſes of the Wit and Invention of Men. 

Or this wemightgivediversInſtances: In Mathematicks, about ſquaring the Circle®; 


In 
h Gen. iv. 2. BrounKkeR, and Sir CuRISsTor HER Ween after- 
i Ver. 20. wards, in the ſame Year, geometrically demonſtrated 
* Ver. 22. the Equality of ſome Curves to a ſtrait Line. Soon af- 


| Squeoxor O, the LXX call him; i. e. A Worker 
with an Hammer. | 

* Fer. 21. 5 

n Although the Qzadrature of the Circle hath, in 
former Ages, exercis'd ſome of the greateſt mathemati- 
cal Wits, yet nothing has been done in that way ſo con- 
fiderable, as in and fince the middle of the laſt Centu- 
ry ; when, in the Year 1657, thoſe very ingenious and 
great Men, Mr. WiLL1am NILE, my Lord 
1 


ter which, others at home and abroad, did the like in 


other Curves. And not long afterwards, this was 


brought under an analytical Calculus : The firſt Speci- 
men whereof, that was ever publiſhed, Mr. Mer ca- 
TOR gave in 1688, in a Demonſtration of my Lord 
BroUNKER's Quadrature of the Hyperbola, by Dr. 
WaLlL1s's Reduction of a Fraction into an infinite Se- 
ries by Diviſion. But the penetrating Genius of Sir 
Isaac NEwToN, had diſcovered a way of attaining the 
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Longitude. - 


ea, perhaps very uſeful, yet remain for the moſt Part ſecret ; not becauſe the 
Diſcovery of molt of them is more impoſſible, or difficult than of many other 


Things, which have met with a Diſcovery ; 
cence therein, or his careful Purſuit and Enquiry after them (for perhaps, nothing 


O 


nor 1s it for want of Man's Dili- 


already diſcover'd hath been more eagerly ſought after) but with much better Rea- 


ſon (I am ſure with greater Humility 


and Modeſty) we may conclude it is, be- 
cauſe the Infinitely Wiſe Creator, and Ruler of the World, hath been pleas'd to 


lock up theſe Things from Man's Underſtanding and Invention, for ſome Rea- 
ſons beſt known to himſelf, or becauſe they might be of ill Conſequence, and 


dangerous amongſt Men. 


— 


As in all Probability the Art of Flying would particularly be: An Art which 
in ſome Caſes might be of good Uſe, as to the Geographer and Philoſopher; but 
in other Reſpects, might prove of dangerous and fatal Conſequence: As for In- 
ſtance, by putting it in Man's Power to diſcover the Secrets of Nations and Fa- 
milies, more than is conſiſtent with the Peace of the World for Men to know, by 
giving ill Men greater Opportunities to do Miſchief, which it would not lie in the 
Power of others to prevent; and, as one“ obſerves, by making Men leſs ſociable: 
« For upon every true or falſe Ground of Fear, or Diſcontent, and other Occaſions, 
« he would have been fluttering away to ſome other Places; and Mankind, in- 
« ſtead of cohabiting in Cities, would, like the Eagle, have built their Neſts up- 


4 on Rocks.” 


* 


Tu Ax this is the true Reaſon of theſe Matters, is manifeſt enough from Ho- 
ly Scripture ; and Reaſon q alſo gives its Suffrage thereto, The Scripture expreſly 


tells us, That every 


good Gift, and every perfect Gift, is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of Lights, St. James 1. 17. 


Solomon, Prov. ii. 6. faith, The 


Lord giveth Wiſdom ; out of his Mouth cometh Knowledge and Underſtanding. And 


Elibu is very expreſs, 


Fob xxxii. 8. But there is a Spirit in Man: and the Inſpi- 


ration of the Almighty giveth them Underſtanding, II ron ogg tw U $3 a5- 
xsoz, as the LXX render it, The Inſpiratus, the Aftatus of the Almighty, is their 


dom, 


or Acts of Wiſdom or Science, but muc 
brig Knowledge, and Underſtanding, and are aſcrib'd unto Go p. 


Inſtructor, Miftreſs, or Teacher. And in and age not only the more noble, ſu- 


inferior alſo, bear the Name of 
"Tis 


well known, that Solomon's Wiſdom is wholly aſcrib'd unto Gop; and the Wiſ- 
dom and Underſtanding which God is faid to have given him, 1 Kings iv. 29. 
is particularly ſet forth in the following Verſes, by his great Skill in moral and na- 
tural Philoſophy, in Poetry, and pony in Aſtronomy, Geometry, and ſuch 


other of the 


lebrated of Old r: And Solomon's ] iſdom excelled the Wiſdom of all the Children of 
and all the Wiſdom of 


the Eaſt Country, 


politer Sciences, for which E 


gypt, and the Eaſtern Nations were ce- 


Egypt. For he was wiſer than all Men, 


than Ethan, Cc. And he ſpałe 3000 Proverbs : And his Songs were 1005, And 


Quantity of all quadrible Curves analytically, by his 
Method of Fluxions, ſome time before the Year 1688, 


as I find very probable from an hiſtorical Account in a 


long Letter of Mr. CoLLins's, written in his own 
Hand, and ſent to Richard Townley, Eſq; of Lanca- 
ire, whoſe Papers are in my Hands. In that Letter 
Mr. Col Lins faith, That in September, 1668, Mr. 


MxRCATOR publiſhed his Logarithmotechnia, one of 


which be ſoon fent to Dr. Barrow, who thereupon ſent him 
up ſome Papers of Mr. NewToN's [late Sir Is aac] by 
which, and former Communications made thereof by the 
Author, to the Doctor, it appears, that the ſaid Method 
was invented ſome ears before by the ſaid Mr. NRw- 
TON, and generally applied. And then he goes on to 
give ſome account of the Method ; what it performs in 
the Circle, c. what Mr. GREGOR had done in that 
kind, roho intended to publiſh ſomewhat in Latin about it, 
but would not anticipate Mr. NEw ron, the firſt Inven- 
tor thereof; with much more of this nature. The De- 
en, „1 _ of that indefatigable Promoter of Mathe- 
oL II. 


he 


maticks, Mr. Col LI xs, was to acquaint Mr. Tetonley, 
in his Letter, with what had been done; and to get the 
aſſiſtance of that ingenious Gentleman, towards the com- 
pleating a Body of Algebra. 

® I do not mention here the perpetual Motion, which 
hath exerciſed the mechanical Wits for many Ages: 
becauſe it is a thing impoſlible, if not a Contradiction; 
as the before-commended Dr. CLakks aſſerts in Ro- 
HAUL. Phy/. p. 133. 

 GREW's Ceſmol. Sacr. /.1. c. 5. 5. 25. 

1 Nemo igitur vir magnus fine aliguo aflatu divino un- 
guam fuit. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. C. 66. 

e, and ſome of the Eaſtern Nations, are cele- 

brated for their Skill in polite Literature, both in Scri 


ture and Profane Story: Fob was of thoſe Parts; fo 
were the Sovot and Mae, the Brachmans and Gymno- 
ſophifts. Maſes and Daniel had their Education in theſe 
Parts: And Pythagoras, Democritus, and others, travel- 
led into theſe Parts for the ſake of their Learning. 


8 E | s As 


in Mechanicks o, about the Art of Flying; and in Navigation, about finding the 3 
Theſe Things, although ſome of them in Appearance innocent, 


ook V. 


8 
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Dtnnar. be ſpake of Trees, from the Cedar to the Hyſſop 4 the Wall (7. e. of all ſorts of Plants) 
. alſo of Beaſts, Fowl, creeping Things, and Fiſhes. So likewiſe the Wiſdom of 
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Daniel, and his three Companions, is aſcrib d unto Go p, Dan. i. 17. And for 
theſe four Children, God gave them Knowledge, and Skill in all Learning and Ii 
dom; and Daniel had Underſtanding in all Viſions and Dreams. And accordingly 
in the next Chapter, Daniel acknowledgeth and praiſeth Go p, ver. 20, 21, Da- 
niel anſwered and ſaid, Bleſſed be the Name of God for ever and ever, for Wiſden: 
and Might are his He giveth Wiſdom unto the Wiſe, and Knowledge to them that 
know Underſtanding. But not only Skill in the ſuperior Arts and Sciences, but 
even in the more inferior mechanick Arts, is called by the fame Names, and a- 
ſcribed unto Go p. Thus for the Workmanſhip' of the Tabernacle, Exod. xxxi. 
2. to ver. G. See, I have called Bezaleel; and I have filled him with the Spirit of 
Gop, in Wiſdom, and in Underſtanding, and in all manner of Workmanſhip : Jo 
deviſe cunning Works, to work in Gold, Silver and Braſs ; and in cutting of Stones, 
to ſet them; and in carving of Timber, to work in all manner of Workmanſhip. So 
the Spinfters, Weavers, and other Crafts-people, are called wiſe-hearted, Exod. 
xxxiv. 10, 25, and other Places. And in Exod. xxxvi. 1, &c. the Lord is ſaid 
to have put this Wiſdom in them, and Underſtanding to know how to work all 
theſe manner of Works, for the Service of the Sanctuary. And laſtly, to name 
no more Inſtances, Hiram the chief Architect of Solomon's Temple, is in 1 Kings 
vii. 14. and 2 Chron. ii. 14. called a. cunning Man, filled with Wiſdom and Under- 


Randing, to work in Gold, Silver, Braſs, Iron, Stone, Trmber, Purple, Blue, fine 


Linnen, and Crimſon ; alſo to grave and find out every Device which ſhould be put 
50 him. | 

Tuus doth the Word of God aſcribe the Contrivances and Crafts of Men, to 
the Agency, or Influence of the Spirit of Gop, upon that of Man. And there 
is the ſame Reaſon for the Variety of Gen, or Inclinations of Men alto ; which 
from the ſame Scriptures may be concluded to be a Deſignation, and Tranſaction 
of the ſame Almighty Governor of the World's Affairs. And who indeed but 
HE, could make ſuch a divine Subſtance, endowed with thoſe admirable Facul- 
ties and Powers, as the rational Soul hath; a Being to bear the Great Creator's 
Vicegerency in this lower World ; to employ the ſeveral Creatures; to make uſe of 
the various Materials; to manage the grand Buſineſs; and to ſurvey the Glories of all 
the viſible Works of Gop? A Creature, without which this lower World would 
have been a dull, uncouth, and deſolate kind of Globe. Who, I fay, or what 
leſs than the Infinite Gop, could make ſuch a rational Creature, ſuch a divine 
Subſtance as the Soul ! For, if we ſhould allow the Atheiſt any of his nonſenſical 
Schemes, the Eprcurean his fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, or the Carteſians his 
created Matter put in Motion ; yet with what tolerable Senſe could he, in his Way, 
produce ſuch a divine thinking, ſpeaking, contriving Subſtance as the Soul is ; 
endowed exactly with ſuch Faculties, Powers and Diſpoſitions, as the various Ne- 
ceſſities and Occaſions of the World require from ſuch a Creature? Why ſhould 
not rather all the Acts, the Diſpoſitions and Contrivances of ſuch a Creature as 
Man, if made in a mechanical Way, and not contrived by Gop, have been the 
fame? Particularly, Why ſhould he not have hit upon all Contrivances of equal 
Uſe, early, as well as many Ages fince? Why not that Man have effected, as well as 
this, ſome thouſands of Years after? Why alſo ſhould not all Nations, and all 
Ages t, improve in every Thing, as well as this, or that Age, or Na- 
| | tion 


s As we are not to accuſe any falſiy, ſo far be it from 
me to detract from ſo great a Man as Monſieur CA R- 
TES was; Whoſe Principles, although many have per- 


verted to atheiſtical Purpoſes, and whoſe Notions have 


ſome of them, but an ill Aſpect, yet I am unwilling to 
believe he was an Atheiſt ; ſince in his Principia Phi- 
loſophiæ, and other of his Works, he vindicates him- 
ſelf from this Charge ; and frequently ſhews ſeeming- 
ly a great Reſpect for Religion: Beſides that, many of 
his ſuſpicious Opinions are capable of a favourable In- 
terpretation, which will make them appear in a better 


Form: Thus when he diſcardeth final Cauſes from his 


Philoſophy, it is not a Denial of them, but only exclu- 
ding the Conſideration of them, for the ſake of free 
philoſophizing ; it being the Buſineſs of a Divine, ra- 
ther than a Philoſopher, to treat of them. 

© For Ages of Learning and Ignorance, we my com- 
pare the preſent, and ſome of the Ages before the Re- 
formation. The laſt Century, and the few Years of 
this, have had the happineſs to be able to vie with any 
Age for the Number of learned Men of all Profeſſions, 


and the Improvement made in all Arts and Scien- 


ces; too many, and too well known, to need a Spe- 
cification. ws 
But 


— » 


* 


from his Works of CREATION. 


of old ſo far exceed thoſe of the ſame Nations now ? Why the Africans and Ame- B 
ricans, ſo generally ignorant and barbarous, and the Europeans, for the moſt part, 


lite and cultivated, addicted to Arts and Learning 
that the Uſe of the Magnet , Printing x, Clocks 7 Teleſcopes 2, and an hun- 


But for Ignorance, we may take the ninth Age, and 
ſo down to the Reformation; even as low as Queen E- 
lizabeth, although Learning began to flouriſh ; yet we 
may gueſs how Matters ſtood, even among the Clergy, 
by her 53d Injun#. Ne 1559. © Such as are but mean 
% Readers, ſhould peruſe over before, once or twice, 
the Chapters and Homilies, to the intent they may 
« read to the better Underſtanding of the People, the 
« more Encouragement of  Godlineſs.” SPar. Co/- 
1:8. p. 82. But this is nothing in compariſon to the 
Ages before, when the Monk ſaid, Gracum non eft le- 
i; or as EsrENCA&vs more elegantly hath it, G- 
ce nifſe ſuſpetum, Hebraice prope Hæreticum. Which 
Suſpicion (ſaid the learned HAK REWIL I) Rhemigius 
ſurely was not guilty of, in commenting upon diſfama- 
tus, 1 Theſ. i. 8. who faith, that St. Paul, ſomewhat 
improperly, put that for diva/gatus, not being aware 
that St. Paul wrote in Greek, and not in Latin. Nay, 
ſo great was their Ignorance, not only of Gree#, but 
of Latin too, that a Prieſt baptized in nomine Patria, 
& Filia, Spiritua Santa. Another ſuing his Pariſhio- 
ners ſor not paving his Church, proved it from Fer. 
xvii. 18. paveant illi, nen paveam ego. Some Divines, 
in Eraſmus's time, undertook to prove Hereticks ought 
to be burnt becauſe the Apoſtle ſaid, Hereticum devita. 
Two Friars diſputing about a Plurality of Worlds, one 
roved it from Annon decem ſunt fact i mundi? The other 
replied, Sed ubi ſurt novem? And, notwithſtanding 
their Service was read in Latin, yet ſo little was that 
underſtood, that an old Prieſt in Henry VIII. read 
Mumpfimus Domine for Sumpfemus : And being admo- 
niſhed of it, he ſaid, he had done ſo for thirty Years, 
and would not leave his old Mump/imus for their new 
Sumpſi mus. Vide Hax EW. Apol. J. 3. c. 7. S. 2. 
u There is (it ſeems) in Wits and Arts, as in all 
things befide, a kind of circular Progreſs : They have 
their Birth, their Growth, their Flouriſhing, their Fail. 
ing, their Fading ; and within a while after, their Re- 
ſurrection and Reflouriſhing again. The Arts flouriſhed 
for a long time among the Perſians, the Chaldzans, the 
Egyptians. But afterwards the Grecians got the 
ftart of them, and are now become as barbarous them- 
lelves, as formerly they eſteemed all beſides themſelves 
to be. About the Birth of Chrif, Learning began to 
flouriſh in Italy, and ſpread all over Chriſtendom, till the 
Goths, Huns, and Vandals, ranſacked the Libraries, and 
defaced almoſt all the Monuments of Antiquity: So 
that the Lamp of Learning ſeemed to be put out for 
near the ſpace. of 1000 Years, till the firſt Manor, King 
of Africa and Spain, raiſed up, and ſpurred forward the 
Arabian Wits, by great Rewards and Encouragements. 
Afterwards Petrarch opened ſuch Libraries as were un- 
demoliſhed. He was ſeconded by Boccace, and John of Ra- 
venna, and ſoon after by Aretine, Philelphus, Valla, &c. 
And thoſe were followed by /Zneas Sylvius, Angelus Po- 
litianus, Hermolaus Barbarus, Marſilius Ficinus, and Job. 
Picus of Mirandula. Theſe were backed by Rad. A. 
gricola, Reucline, Melanqt hon, Foach. Camerarius, Wol- 
phlax ius, Beat. Rhenanus, Almaines: By Eraſmus of 
Rotterdam ; Vives, a Spaniard ; Bembus, Sadoletus, Eu- 
gubinus, Italians : Turnebus, Muretus, Ramus, Pitheus, 
Budeus, Amizt, Scaliger, Frenchmen : Sir Tho. More, 
and Linaker Engliſhmen. And about this time, even 
hoſe Northern Nations yielded their great Men: Den- 
ark yielded Olaus Magnus, Holfter, Tycho Brabe, and 
Hemingius ; Poland, Hoſtus, Frixius, and Crumerus. 
But to name the Worthies that followed theſe, down to 
the preſent time, would be endleſs, and next to im- 
poſſible. See therefore HacEwiLL's Apoleg. I. 3. c. 6. 
. 
: w Dr. Gilbert, the moſt learned and accurate Writer 
on the Magnet, ſhews, That its attractive Virtue was 
known as early as Plato and Ariſtotle; but its Direction 


? How could it come to paſs, 


dred 


was a Diſcovery of later Ages: Heſaith, Superiori evo 
300 aut 400 /abentibus annis, Mituf Magneticus in Bi- 
ream & Auſtrum repertus, aut ab hominibus rurſus re- 
cognitus ſuit. De Mig. I. 1. c. 1. But who the hap- 

y Inventor of this lucky Diſcovery was, is not known. 

here is ſome, not inconſiderable, Reaſon, to think 
our famous Countryman, Roger Bacon, either diſcover- 
ed, or at leaſt knew of it. But, for its Uſe in Naviga- 
tion, Dr. Gilbert ſaith, In Regno Negpolitano Melphita- 
nt omnium primi (uti ferunt ) pyxidem inflruebant nau- 
ticam edocti a cive guoda m Fol. Goia, A. D. 130. 
ibid. If the Reader hath a mind to ſee the Argument 
for the Invention being as old as Solomon's or Plautu;'s 
time, or of much younger date, he may conſult Hax E- 
WILL, ibid. c. 10. $. 4. or Pu R s Pilgr; l. 1. c. 1. 


15 

As to the Magnetick Variation, Dr. Gi/ert attributes 
the Diſcovery of it to S, Cabott. And the In- 
clination, or Dipping of the Needle, was the Diſcove- 
ry of our ingenious NU. Norman. And laſtly, The 
Variation of the Variation, was firſt found out by the 
ingenious Mr. H. Gellibrand, Aſtr. Prof. of Greſb. Coll. 
about 1634. Vide GELL1BR. Di/. Math. on the Va- 
N of the Mag. Needle and its Variat. Anno 
1635. 

But ſince that, the before-commended Dr. Halley 
having formerly, in Philo. Trauſ. No 148, and 195, 
given a probable Hypotheſis of the Variation of the 
Compaſls, did, in the Year 1700, undertake a long and 
hazardous Voyage, as far as the Ice near the South 
Pole, in order to examine his ſaid Hypotheſis, and to 
make a Syltem of the Magnetical Variations : Which 
being ſoon after publiſhed, has been ſince abundantly 
confirmed by the French, as may be ſeen in ſeveral of 
the late Memoires de Phy/ique & de Mathematigque, pub- 
liſhed by the French Academie des Sciences. | ' 

To theſe Diſcoveries, I hope the Reader will excuſe 
me, if I add one of my own, which I deduced ſome 
Years ago, from ſome Magnetical Experiments and 
Obſervations I made ; which Diſcovery I alſo acquaint- 
ed our Royal Society with ſome time ſince; viz. That 
as the common, horizontal Needle, is continually va- 
rying up and down, towards the E. and W. ſo is the 
Dipping-Needle varying up and down towards or from- 
wards the Zenith, with its Magnetick Tendency, de- 
ſcribing a Circle round the Pole of the World, as I con- 
ceive, or ſome other Point. So that if we could but 
procure a Needle ſo nicely made, as to point exactly ac- 
cording to its Magnetick Direction, it would, in ſome 
certain Number of Years, deſcribe a Circle, of about 
13 gr. Radius, round the Magnetick Poles, Northerly 
and Southerly. This I have for ſeveral Years ſuſpect - 
ed, and have had ſome reaſon for it too, which I men- 
tioned three or four Years ago at a Meeting of our Royal 
Society ; but I have not yet been ſo happy to procure a 
tolerable good Dipping-Needle, or other proper one ta 
my Mind, to bring the thing to ſufficient teſt of Ex- 
perience, as in a ſhort time I hope to do, having lately 
hit upon a Contrivance that may do the Thing. | 

It is uncertain who was the Inventor of the Art 
of Printing, every Hiſtorian aſcribing the Honour 
thereof to his own City or Country. Accordingly, 
ſome aſcribe the Invention of it to John Guttenberg, a 
Knight of Argentine, about 1440, and ſay, that Fau/tus 
was only his Aſhſtant. Bertius aſcribes it to Laurence 
John is Haerlem, and faith, Fuft, or Fauſt, ſtole from 
him both his Art and Tools. And, to name no more, 
ſome attribute it to John Fuft, or Fauſt, and Peter 
Scheeffer (called by Fuft, in ſome of his Imprimaturs, 
Pet. de Gerneſhem puer meus,) But there is now to be 
ſeen at Haerlem, a Book or two printed by Las. Koſter, 
before any of theſe; viz. in 1430, and in 1432. (Se 
Mr. Ellis's Letter to Dr. Tyſon, in Phile/. Tran/. oÞ 

280.) 
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dred Things beſides, ſhould eſcape. the Diſcovery of Archimedes, Anaximandey 
Anaximenes, Pofidonius, or other great Virtuoſo's of the early Ages, Whoſe Con. 
trivances of various Engines, Spheres, Clepſydræ, and other curious Inſtrumen 
are recorded 2a? And why cannot the preſent or paſt Age, fo eminent for polite 
Literature, for Diſcoveries and Improvements in all curious Arts and Buſineſſes 

rhaps beyond any known Age of the World; why cannot it, I fay) diſcover 
thoſe hidden Quæſita, which may probably be reſerved for the Diſcovery of future 
and leſs learned Generations ? 


Or theſe Matters, no ſatisfactory Account can be given by any mechanical H * 


potheſis, or any other Way, without taking in the Superintendence of the Great 
Creator and Ruler of the World; who oftentimes doth manifeſt himſelf in ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable of thoſe Works of Men, by ſome remarkable Tranſactions 
of his Providence, or by ſome great Revolution or other happening in the World 
thereupon. Of this I might inſtance in the Invention of Printing bb, ſucceeded 
firſt by a Train of learned Men, and the Revival of Learning, and foon after 
that by the Reformation, and the much greater Improvements of Learning at this 
Day. But the moſt conſiderable Inſtance I can give is, the Progreſs of Chriſti- 
anity, by means of the civilized Diſpoſition, and large Extent of the Roman En: 
pire. The latter of which, as it made way for human Power, fo the former made 
way for our moſt excellent Religion into the Minds of Men. And fo I hope, and 


__ 
Om Ee 


286.) But be the firſt Inventor who it will, there is 
however great reaſon to believe, the Art received great 
Improvements from Fauft, and his Son- in- law Sc Hef 


fer, the latter being the Inventor of metalline Types, 


which were cut in Wood before, firſt in whole Blocks, 
and afterwards in ſingle Types or Letters. See my 
learned Friend Mr. WAxLE L's Obſervations, in Phi- 
If. Tranſ. No 288, and 310. ; 

Concerning the Amtiquity and Invention of Clocks 
and Clock. wort, I refer the Reader to a little Book, 
called The Artificial Clock-maker, Chap. 6. where there 
is ſome Accotint of the Ancients Inventions in Clock- 
work, as Archimides's Sphere, Ctefibius's Clock, &c. 

z The Invention of Teleſcopes, Hieron. Syrturus gives 
this Account of, Prodiit Anno 1609, ſex Genius, ſeu 
alter vir adbuc incognitus, Hollandi ſpecie, qui Mid- 
delburgi in Zelandia convenit Fob. Lipperſein — juſſit 
perſpicilla plura tam cava quam convexa, confici. Con- 
dicto die trediit, abſolutum opus cupiens, atque ut ſtatim 
habuit præ manibus, bina ſuſcipiens, cavum ſeil. & con- 
wexum, unum & alterum oculo admovebat, & ſenſim 
dimovebat, five ut pundtum concuritis, five ut artificis 
opus probaret, poſtea abiit. Artifex, ingenii minime ex- 
pers, & novitatis cur ioſus cæpit idem facere & imita- 
ri, Cc. Vid. Mus. Worm. I. 4. c. 7. 

az Among the curious Inventions of the Ancients, 
Archytas's Dove was much famed ; of which Aul. Gel- 
tins gives this Account: Scripſerunt Simulachrum Co- 
lumbee # ligna ab Archytã ratione guadam diſciplinaque 
mec hanicd factum volaſſe : Ita erat ſcilicet libramen- 
tis ſuſpenſum, & aura ſpiriths includ atque occultd con- 
citum. Noct. Attic. I. 10. c. 12. The ſame eminent 
Pythagorean Philoſopher (as Favorinus in Gellius calls 
him) is by Horace accounted a noble Geometrician 
t00:; 

Te maris & terre, nunerogue carentis arenæ 
Menſorem Archyta. 


Among the reſt of his Inventions, Children's Rattles 
are aſcribed to him. Ariſtotle calls them, 'Apyure 
Taameyn, Polit. 8. i. e. Archytas's Rattle. And Oio- 
genianus, the Grammarian, ou the Reaſon of his 
Invention, *AgxuTs TA@mY 1H £71 F, &c. That Archy- 
tas's Rattle ras to quiet Children; for he having Chil- 
dren, contrived the Rattle, which he gave them to pre- 
vent their tumbling [Naoxawos] other things about the 
Hon ſe. 


To theſe Contrivances of Archytas, we may add Re- 


giomontanus's wooden Eagle, which flew forth out of the 
City, aloft in the Air, met the Emperor a good way off, 
coming towards it, and having ſaluted him, returned a- 


earneſtly 


gain, waiting on him to the City-Gates. Alſo his Ir 
Fly, whichat a Feaſt flew forth off his Hands, and t1- 
king a round, return'd thither again. Vide Haxtw. 
ubi ſupra, c. to. S. f. 

As to other Inventions of the Ancients, ſuch as of 
Letters, Brick, and Tiles, and building Houſes, with 
che Saw, Rule, and Plumber, the Lath, Augre, Glue, 
Sc. alfo the making Braſs, Gold, and other Metals; 
the Uſe of Shields, Swords, Bows and Arrows, Boots, 
and other Inſtruments of War ; the Pipe, Harp, and 
other Muſical Inſtruments ; the building of Ships, and 
Navigation, and many other things beſides ; the In- 
ventors of theſe (as reported by ancient Heathen Au- 
thors) may be plentifully met with in PLIx , Nt. 
Hift. 1.7. c. 56. | 

But in this Account of P/iny, we may obſerve whence 
the Ancients (even the Remans themſelves in ſome mea- 
ſure) had their Accounts of theſe Matters ; viz. from 
the fabulous Greeks, who were fond of aſcribing every 
thing to themſelves. The truth is ( faith the moſt learn- 
ed Biſhop STiLLINGFLEET ) there is nothing in the 
World uſeful or r e to Mankind, but they have made 
a ſhift to find the Author of it among themſetves. If we en- 
quire after the Original of Agriculture, we are told if 
Ceres and Triptotemus : if of Paſturage, we are toll 
of an Arcadian Pan; if of Wine, we preſently hear of 
a Liber Pater; if of Iron Inſtruments, then, robbe bu: 
Vulcan ! if of Mufich, none like to Apollo. I we prej; 
them then with the Hiſtory of other Nations, they are as 
well provided here; if we enquire an Account of Europe, 
Alta, or Libya, for the firſt, we are told a fine Story of 
Cadmus's Si/ter ; for the ſecond, of Prometheus's Mo- 


ther of that Name; and for the third, of a Daugbter 


Epaphus. And ſo the learned Author goes on with 
other particular Nations, which they boaſted them- 
ſelves to be the Founders of: Only the grave Athenians 
thought ſcorn to have any Father aſſigned them ; their 
only Ambition was to be accounted Aborigines & genui- 
ni Terræ. But the Ignorance and Vanity of the Greet 
Hiſtory, that learned Author hath ſufficiently refu- 
ted. Vide STILLING, Orig. Sacr. Part I. Book I. 
Chap. 4. 

% Whether Printing was invented in 1440, as ma- 
ny imagine, or was ſooner prattiſed, in 1430, or 1432, 
as Mr. Bliss Account of the Dutch Inſcription in 
Phils/. Tranſ. No 286. doth import; it is however ma- 
nifelt, how great an Influence (as it was natural) this 
Invention had in the promoting of Learning ſoon af- 
terwards, mentioned before in Noten. After which 
followed the Reformation, about the Year 1517. 


ce The 


a th; 
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earneſtly pray, That the Omnipotent and All-wiſe Ruler of the World will tranſ- Dx naw. 

act the Affairs of our moſt Holy Religion, e're it be long, in the Heathen World, x 

that the great Improvements made 1n the laſt, and preſent Age, in Arts and 

Sciences, in Navigation and Commerce, may be a Means to tranſport our Reli- 

gion, as well as Name, through all the Nations of the Earth. For we find that 

our Culture of the more polite and curious Sciences, and our great Improvements 

in even the mechanick Aris, have already made a Way for us into ſome of the 

largeſt and fartheſt diſtant Nations of the Earth; particularly into the great Em- 

pire of China cc. 

AND now, before I quit this Subject, I cannot but make one Remark, 
by way of practical Inference, from what has been laſt faid ; and that is, 
Since it appears that the Souls of Men are ordered, diſpoſed, and actuated 
by Gop, even in ſecular, as well as ſpiritual Chriſtian Acts, a Duty ariſeth 
thence on every Man, to purſue the Ends, and anſwer all the Deſigns of the Di- 
vine Providence, in beſtowing his Gifts and Graces upon him. Men are ready 
to imagine their Wit, Learning, Genius, Riches, Authority, and ſuch like, to be 
Works of Nature, Things of Courſe, or owing to their own Diligence, Subtilty, 
or ſome Secondary Cauſes ; that they are Maſters of them, and at Liberty to uſe 
them as they pleaſe, to gratify their Luſt or Humour, and ſatisfy their depraved 
Appetites. But it is evi.ent, That theſe Things are the Gifts of Gop, they are ſo 
many Talents entruſted with us by the infinite Lord of the World, a Stewardſhip, 
a Truſt repoſed in us; for which we muſt give an Account at the Day when our 
Lord ſhall call ; according to the parabolical Repreſentation of this Matter by our 
Bleſſed Saviour, Matth. xxv. 14. 

Ou Duty then is, not to abuſe theſe Gifts of Go p, unt to negleft the Gif? 
that is in us, not to hide our Talent in the Earth ; but, as St. Paul exhorteth Tims- 
thy, 2 Tim. i. 6. we mult ftir up the Gift of God which is in us, and not let it lie 
idle, concealed, or dead; but we muſt ev2Cwnvesi 9) yerzroug, blow it up, and 
enkindle it, as the Original imports ; we muſt improve and employ our Gift to 
the Glory of the Giver ; or in that Miniſtration, that Uſe and Service of the World 
for which he gave it. Our Stewardſhip, our Craft, our Calling, be it that of 
Ambaſſadors of Heaven, committed to us, as 'twas to Timothy dd, by the laying 
on of Hands; or be it the more ſecular Buſineſs of the Gentleman, Trade{man, 
Mechanick, or only Servant ; nay, our good Genius, our Propenſity to any Good, 
as ſuppoſe to Hiſtory, Mathematicks, Botany, Natural Philoſophy, Mechanicks, 
&c. I fay, all theſe Occupations, in which the Providence of Gop hath engaged 
Men, all the Inclinations to which his Spirit hath diſpoſed them, ought to be dif- 
charged with that Diligence, that Care and Fidelity, that our Great Lord and Ma- 
ſter may not ſay to us, as was ſaid to the unfaithful Steward, Luke xvi. 2. Give an 

Account of thy Stewardſhip, for thou mayeſt be no longer Steward ; but that he may 

fay as it 1s in the Parable before-cited, Matth. xxv. 21. Well done, thou good and 
faithful Servant, thou haſt been faithful over a few Things, I will make thee Ruler 

over many Things, enter thou into the Foy of thy Lord. Since now the Caſe is thus, 

let us be perſuaded to follow: Solomon's Advice, Ecclef. ix. 10. What ſoever thy Hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy Might © : © Lay hold on every Occaſion that preſents 

« itſelf, and improve it with the utmoſt Diligence; becauſe now is the Time of 
Action, both in the Employments of the Body, and of the Mind; now is the 
“ Seaſon of ſtudying either Arts and Sciences, or Wiſdom and Virtue, for which 
| | | | * thou 


— 


CREATION. 


te The Chineſe being much addicted to Judicial A- they owe the Regulation of their Kalendar, the Exact- 
5 ſtrology, are great Obſervers of the Heavens, and the neſs in calculating Eclipſes, &c. to the European: ; 
Appearances in them. For which purpoſe they have which renders the European Mathematicians ſo accepta- 
1 an Obſervatory at Pekin, and five Mathematicians ap- ble to the Emperor, that Father Verbieſt, and divers o- 
| oy pointed to watch every Night ; four towards the four thers, were not only made Principals in the Obſerva- 

| 4 Quarters of the World, and one towards the Zenith, tory, but put into Places of great Truſt in the Em- 
| 5 that nothing may eſcape their Obſervation: Which pire, and had the greateſt Honours paid them at their 
= Obſervations are the next Morning brought to an Of- Deaths. Vide La ComTe Mem. f China, Letter 2, 
fice to be regiſtered. But notwithſtanding this their e. 
Diligence for many Ages, and that the Emperor hath 4d 1 Tim. iv. 14. 2 Tim. i. 6, 
kept in his Service above 100 Perſons to regulate the * Biſhop PaTx1cx in loc. 
Kalendar, yet they are ſuch mean Aſtronomers, that 

Vol. II. 8 F 2 Mr. Ray, 
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thou wilt have no Opportunities in the Place whither thou art going in the other 


% World. For there is no Work, nor Device, nor Knowledge, nor Wiſdom in the 


Grave whither thou goeſt. 


GH-A T3. 
Of Mads Body, particularly its Poſture. 


AVING thus, as briefly as I well could, ſurveyed the Soul, let us next 
take a View of Man's Body. Now here we have ſuch a Multiplicity of 
the moſt exquiſite Workmanſhip, and of the beſt Contrivance, that if we ſhould 
ſtrictly ſurvey the Body from Head to Foot, and ſearch only into the known Parts 
(and many more lie undiſcovered) we ſhould find too large and tedious a Taſk 
to be diſpatched. I ſhall therefore have Time only to take a tranfient and gene- 
ral kind of View of this admirable Machine, and that ſomewhat briefly too, be- 
ing prevented by others, particularly two excellent Authors of our own a, who 
have done it on the fame Account as myſelf. And the 
It Tux that preſents itſelf to our View, is the Ere& Poſture b of Man's 
Body ; which 1s far the moſt, if not the only commodious Poſture for a rational 
Creature, for him that hath Dominion over the other Creatures, for one that can 
invent uſeful Things, and practiſe curious Arts. For without this erect Poſture, 
he could not have readily turned himſelf to every Buſineſs, and on every Occaſion, 
His Hand e particularly could not have been in ſo great a Readineſs to execute the 
Commands of the Will, and Dictates of the Soul. His Eyes would have been the 
moſt prone, and incommodiouſly fituated of all Animals ; but by this Situation, 
he can caſt his Eyes upwards, downwards, and round about him ; he hath a 
glorious Hemiſphere of the Heavens d, and an ample Horizon on Earth e, to en- 


tertain his Eye. 


a Mr. Ray, in his Wiſdom of Gon manifeſted in the 
Works of Creation, Part 2. And Dr. CockBuRN's 
Eſſay on Faith, Part 1. Eſſay 5. 

b Ad hanc providentiam Nature tam diligentem [of 
which he had been before ſpeaking] tamgue ſolertem ad- 
jungi multa paſſunt, à quibus intelligatur, quant@ res 
hominibus à Deo, quamgque eximie tribute ſunt: qui 
primim eos humo excitatos, celſos & erectos conſtituit, ut 


Deorum cognitionem, cœlum intuentes, capere paſſent. Sunt © 


enim & terra homines, non ut incolæ, atque habitatores, 
fed quaſi ſpectatores ſuperarum rerum, atque cœleſtium, 
quarum ſpeftaculum ad nullum aliud genus animantium 
pertinet, Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 56. 

c Ut autem ſapientiſſimum animalium eſt Homo, fic & 
Manus ſunt organa ſapienti animali convenientia. Nox 
enim quia manus habuit, propterea eft ſapientiſſimum, ut 
Anaxagoras dicebat; ſed quia ſapientiſſi mum erat, prop- 
ter hoc Manus habuit, ut refiſſime conſuit Ariſtoteles. 
Non enim Manus ipſæ hominem artes docuerunt, ſed Ra- 
tio. Manus autem ipſæ ſunt artium organum, Sc. Ga- 
LEN. de Uſ. Part. Il. 1. c. 3. After which, in the reſt 
of this firſt Book, and Part of the ſecond, he con- 
ſiders the Particulars of the Hand, in order to enquire, 
as he faith, Chap. 5. Num eam omnino Conſtitutio- 
nem habeat 3 quia meliorem aliam habere non 

91¹t. 
F Of this Part ( and indeed of the other Parts of hu- 
man Bodies) he gives ſo good an Account, that I con- 
feſs I could not but admire the Skill of that ingenious 
and famed Heathen. For an Example ( becaule it is a 
little out of the way) I ſhall pitch upon his Account 
of the different Length of the Fingers, Lib. 1. Cap. 24. 
The reaſon of this Mechaniſm, he ſaith, is, That the 


tops of the Fingers may come to an equality. Cam 


magnas aliquas moles in circuitu comprehendunt, & cam 
in ſeipſis humidum vel parvum corpus continere conantur. 


mn Apparent vero in unam circuli circumferentiam 
. I 


AND 


convenire Digiti quinque in actionibus hujuſmodi, maxi- 
me quando exquiſite ſphericum corpus comprehendunt. 
And this Evenneſs of the Fingers Ends, in graſping 
ſphzrical and other round Bodies, he truly enough 
ſaith, makes the Hold the firmer. And it ſeems a noble 
and pious Deſign he had in ſo ſtrictly ſurveying the 
Parts of Man's Body, which take in his own tranſlated 
Words: Cam multa namque eſſet apud veteres, tam Me- 
dicos, quam Philoſophos de utilitate particularum diſſen- 
io ( cuidam enim corpora naſtra nullius gratid efſe facta 
exiſtimant, nullaque omnino arte; alij autem & alicu- 
jus gratia, & artificios? ) primum quidem 
tantæ hujus diſſenſionis xerriezoy invenire ſtudui : dein- 
de vero & unam aliquam univerſalem methodum conſti- 
tuere, qud fingularum partium corporis, & eorum 
que illis accidunt utilitatem invenire paſſemus. Ibid. 
Cap. 8. 


d Pronaque cum ſpectant animalia cetera terram, 
Os Homini ſublime dedit, cælumque tueri 
Tuffit, & erectoſ ad fidera tollere vultus. 
Ovip. Metam. I. 1. carm. 84. 


* If any ſhould be ſo curious, to defire to know how 
far a Man's Proſpect reacheth, by means of the Height 
of his Eye, ſuppoſing the Earth was an uninterrupted 
Globe, the Method is a common Caſe of right-angled 
plain Triangles, where two Sides, and an oppoſite 
Angle are given: Thus in Fig.4. AHB is the Sur- 
face, or a great Circle of the Terraqueous Globe; C 
the Center, HC its Semidiameter, E the Height of 
the Eye ; and foraſmuch as HE is a Tangent, there- 
fore the Angle at H is a right Angle: So that there 
are given HC 398,386 Miles, or 21,034,781 Engli/p 
Feet (according to Book ii. Chap. 2. Note +.) CE the 
ſame Length with the Height of the Eye, on the 
Maſt of a Ship, or only at a Man's Height, Cc. added 

to 
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AND as this Erection of Man's Body is the moſt complete Poſture for him; fo 
if we ſurvey the Proviſion made for it, we find all done with maniteſt Deſign, the 
utmoſt Art and Skill being employ'd therein. To paſs by the particular Conforma- 
tion of many of the Parts, the Ligaments and Faſtenings to anſwer this Poſture ; 
as the Faſtenings, for Inſtance, of the Pericardium to the Diaphragm (which is 
peculiar to Man f; I fay, paſſing by a deal of this Nature, manifeſting this Po- 
ſture to be an Act of Deſign) let us ſtop a little at the curious Fabrick of the 
Bones, thoſe Pillars of the Body. And how artificially do we find them made, 
how curiouſly plac'd from the Head to the Foot ! The Yertebre of the Neck and 
Back- bone 8, made ſhort and complanated, and firmly braced with Muſcles and 
Tendons, for caſy Incurvations of the Body; but withal for greater Strength, to 
ſupport the Body's own Weight, together with other additional Weights it may 
have Occaſion to bear. The Thigh-bones and Legs long, and ſtrong, and every 
way well fitted for the Motion of the Body. The Feet accommodated with a 
great Number of Bones, curiouſly and firmly tack'd together (to which muſt be 
added the Miniſtry of the Muſcles h,) to anſwer all the Motions of the _ and 
Thighs, and at the ſame Time to keep the Body upright, and prevent its falling, 
by readily afliſting againſt every Vacillation thereof, and with eaſy and ready 
Touches keeping the Line of Iunexion, and Centre of Gravity, in due Place and 

oſture i. | | | 
8 AND as the Bones are admirably adapted to prop; ſo all the Parts of the Bod 
are as incomparably plac'd to poiſe it. Not one Side too heavy for the other; 
but all in nice Æquipoiſe: The Shoulders, Arms, and Side æquilibrated on one Part; 
on the other Part of the Viſcera of the Belly counterpois'd with the Weight of the 
ſcapular Part, and that uſetul Cuſhion of Fleſh behind. 

AND laſtly, to all this we may add the wonderful Concurrence, and Miniſtry, 
of the prodigious Number and Variety of Muſcles, plac'd throughout the Body for 
this Service; that they ſhould ſo readily anſwer to every Poſture, and comply with 
every Motion thereof, without any previous Thought or reflex Act, ſo that (as the 


excellent 


to it; and E HC the oppoſite right Angle. By which 
three Parts given, it is eaſy to find all the other Parts 
of the Triangle. And firſt, the Angle at C, in order 
to find the Side HE, the Proportion is, as the Side 
CE, to the Angle at H; ſo the Side HC, to the An- 
gle at E; which being ſubtracted out of go gr. the 
Remainder is the Angle at C. And then, as the An- 
gle at E is to its oppoſite Side HC, or elle as the An- 
gle at H is to its oppoſite Side C E; ſo the Angle at 
C, to its oppoſite Side E H, the viſible Horizon. Or 
the Labour may be ſhorten'd, by adding together the 
Logarithm of the Sum of the two given Sides, and the 
Logarithm of their Difference; the Half of which 
two Logarithms is the Logarithm of the Side requir'd, 
nearly. For an Example, we will take the two Sides 
in Yards ; by reaſon ſcarce any Table of Logarithms 
will ſerve us farther. The Semidiameter of the Earth 
is 7,011,594 Yards; the Height of the Eye is two 
Yards more, the Sum of both Sides is 14,023,190. 


enlargeth the viſible Horizon, and is all one, as if the 
Terraqueous Globe was much larger than really it is. 
As to the Height of the Apparent above the true Le- 
vel; or, how much diſtant Objects are raiſed by the 
Refractions, the ingenious and accurate Gentlemen of 
the French Academy Royal, have given us a Table in 
their Meaſures of 1he Earth, Art. 12. | 

See Book vi. Chap. 5. Note s. 

s See Book iv. Chap. 8. Note e. 

d The Mechaniſm of the Foot would appear to be 
wonderful, if I ſhould deſcend to a Deſcription of all 
its Parts; but that would be too long for thele Notes ; 
therefore a brief Account ( moſt of which I owe to the 
before-commended Mr. Cheſelden) may ſerve for a 
Sample: In the firſt Place, it is neceſſary the Foot 
ſhould be concave, to enable us to ſtand firm, and that 
the Nerves and Blood-veſſels may be free from Com- 
preſſion, when we ſtand or walk. In order hereunto, 
the long Flexors of the Toes croſs one another at the 
bottom of the Foot, in the form ofa St. Andrew's Croſs, 
to incline the leſſer Toes towards the great one, and 
the great one towards the leſſer. The fort Flexors 


Logar. of which Sum is — 7,1468468 
Logar. of two Yards ( the Difference) is 0,3010300 


Sum of both Logar. - - 7,4478768 Heel. The tran/ver/alis Pedis draws the Outſides of 
— the Foot towards each other; and by being inſerted 
The half Sum, - - - 3,7239384 into one of the ſe/amoid Bones of the great Toe, di- 


verts the Power of the ad Muſcle, falſly ſo called, 
is the Logarithm of 5296 Yards equal to three Miles, 


which is the Length of the Line E H, or Diſtance the 
Eye can reach at fix Feet height. 

This would be the Diſtance, on a perfect Globe, did 
the viſual Rays come to the Eye in a ſtrait Line ; but 
by means of the Refractions of the Atmoſphere, diſtant 
Objects on the Horizon appear higher than really they 
are, and may be ſeen at a greater diſtance, 2 on 
the Sea; which is a Matter of great uſe, eſpecially to 
diſcover at Sea the Land, Rocks, c. and it is a great 
Act of the Divine Providence, in the Contrivance and 
Convenience of the Atmoſphere, which by this means 


fatione Animal. Prop. 132, Cc. 


and makes it become a Hexer. And laſtly, the pero- 
neus Longus runs round the outer Ankle, and oblique- 
ly forwards croſs the bottom of the Foot, and at once 
helps to extend the Tar/us, to conſtrict the Foot, and 
to direct the Power of the other Extenſors towards the 
Ball of the great Toe: Hence the Loſs of the great 
Toe is more than of all the other Toes. See alſo 
Mr. CowyreR®'s Anat. Tab. 28, e. | 

i It is very well worth while to compare here what 
Borelli faith, de motu Animal. Pars I. Cap. 18. De 


at. k To which I refer 
the Reader, it being too long to recite here. 
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excellent Borelli k faith) © It is worthy of Admiration, that in fo great a Variety 
« of Motions, as Running, Leaping, and Dancing, Nature's Laws of Æquali- 
ce bration ſhould always be obſerv'd ; and when neglected, or wilfully tranſgreſſed, 
that the Body muſt neceſſarily and immediately tumble down, 


* BoREL. ibid. Prop. 142. 


— — — 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Figure and Shape of Max's Body. 


H E Figure and Shape of Man's Body, is the moſt commodious that could 

poſſibly be invented for ſuch an Animal ; the moſt agreeable to his Motion, 
to his Labours, and all his Occaſions. For had he been a rational Reptile, he 
could not have moved from Place to Place faſt enough for his Buſineſs, nor indeed 
have done any almoſt. Had he been a rational Quadrupede, among other Things, 
he had loſt the Benefit of his Hands, thoſe noble Inſtruments of the moſt uſeful 
Performances of the Body. Had he been made a Bird, beſides many other great 
Inconveniencies, thoſe before-mentioned of his Flying would have been ſome. In 
a word, any other Shape of Body, but that which the All-wiſe Creator hath given 
Man, would have been as incommodious, as any Poſture but that of erect; it 
would have render'd him more helpleſs, or have put it in his Power to have been 
more pernicious, or depriv'd him of Ten-thouſand Benefits, or Pleaſures, or Con- 


veniencies, which his preſent Figure capacitates him for, 


CH AP,--IV. 
Of the Stature and Size of M aN's Body. 


A S in the Figure, ſo in the Stature and Size of Man's Body, we have another 


manifeſt Indication of excellent Deſign. Not too Pygmean a, nor too Gi- 


gantick b; either of which Sizes would, in ſome Particular or other, have been 
incommodious to himſelf, or to his Buſineſs, or to the reſt of his Fellow-Crea- 
tures. Too Pygmean would have rendered him too puny a Lord of the Creation; 
too impotent, and unfit to manage the inferior Creatures ; would have expoſed him 
to the Aſſaults of the weakeſt Animals, to the ravening Appetite of voracious 
Birds, and have put him in the Way, and endangered his being trodden in the 
Dirt by the larger Animals. He would have been alſo too weak for his Buſineſs, 
unable to carry Burdens ; and, in a word, to tranſact the greater Part of his La- 
bours and Concerns. | 

AND, on the other hand, had Man's Body been made too monſtrouſly ſtrong, 
too enormouſly Giganticke, it would have rendered him a dangerous Tyrant in 


the 


2 What is here urged about the Size of Man's Body, 
may anſwer one of Lucretius's Reaſons, why Nil ex 
nibilo gignitur. His Argument is, 


Denigue cur Homines tautos natura parare 

Non potuit, pedibus qui pontum per vada paſſent 

Tranſire, & magnos manibus divellere monteis ? © 
Luck Er. I. 1. carm. 200. 


b Haud facile fit ut quiſquaes.ts enter corporis vi- 
res, & ingenium ſubtile babeat. Diobok. Sic. l. 17. 


© Although we read of Giants before Noah's Flood, 
Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly afterwards in N15. xiii. 
33. yet there is great reaſon to think the Size of Man 
was always the ſame from the Creation. For as to the 
Nephilim, or Giants, in Gen. vi. the Ancients vary a- 
bout them ; ſome taking them for great Atheiſts, and 
Monſters of Impiety, Rapine, Tyranny, and all Wick- 
edneſs, as well as of monſtrous Stature, according as 
indeed the Hebrew Signification allows. 

And as for the tim in Numb. xiii. which were 
evidently Men of a Gigantick Size, it muſt be ne 
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the World, too ſtrong d, in ſome Reſpects, even for his own Kind, as well as the Drennan, 
other Creatures. Locks and Doors might perhaps have been made of ſufficient "TR; 
Strength to have barricaded our Houſes ; and Walls and Ramparts might perhaps 
have been made ſtrong enough to have fenced our Cities. But theſe Things could 
not have been without a great and inconvenient Expence of Room, Materials, 
and ſuch Neceflarics, as ſuch vaſt Structures and Uſes would have occaſtoned ; 
more, perhaps than the World could have afforded to all Ages and Places. Bui 
let us take the Deſcant of a good Naturaliſt and Phyſician on the Cafe ©, © Tad 


« Man 


dered, that it is very probable, the Fears and Diſcon- 
tentments of the Spies might add ſomewhat there- 
unto. 

But be the matter as it will, it is very manifeſt, that 
in both theſe Places, Giants are ſpoken of as Rarities 
and Wonders of the Age, not of the common Stature. 
And ſuch Inſtances we have had in all Ages, except- 
ing ſome fabulous Relations; ſuch as I take to be that 
of Thtutoboce his, who is faid to have been dug up, 
Ann 1613, and to have been higher than the Tro- 
phies, and 26 Feet long; and no better I ſuppoſe the 
Giants to have been that OJ. Magnus gives an account 
of in his 5th Book, ſuch as Harthen, and Starchater, 
among the Men; and among the Women, Reperta cſt 
( faith he) puel/a - in capite rulnerata, ac mortua, 
induta chlamyde purfured, longituainis cubilorum 50, 
latitudinis inter hameros quatuor. Or. Mas. I. 5. 
e. 2. 

But as for the more credible Relations of Gu/iarh 
( roboſe Height was firs Cubits and a Span, 1 Sam. xXvill. 
4. which, according to the late curious and learned 

Lord Bithop of Peterborough, is ſomewhat above ele- 
ven Feet Eneliſh; vid. Biſhop Cumberland, of Fewiſh 
W:irhts and Meaſures) of Maximinus the Emperor, 
who was nine Feet high; and others in Auguftus, and 
other Reigns, of about the ſame Height: To which 
we may add, the Dimenſions of a Ske/eton, dug up 


To this more ancient, we may add others of a later 
date. Of which take theſe, among others, from the 
curious and learned Hakewwi/l, The Tombs at Pn, 
that are ſome thouſand Years old, are not longer than 
ours; ſo is Athel/tane's in Ma!/mrbury Church; fo S- 
ba in St. Paul's, of the Year 693 ; to Etheldrea's, &c. 
Apol. 216, &c. 

The ſame Evidence we hare alſo from the Armour, 
Shields, Veſſels, and other Utenſils dug up at this day. 

The Braſs Helmet dug up at Metaurum, which was not 
doubted to have been left there at the Overtbrow of 
Ajirubal, will fit one of our Men at this day. 

Nay, beſides all this, probably we have ſome more 
certain Evidence. Auguſtus was five Feet nine Inchc3 
high, which was the juſt Meaſure of our famous Queen 
Elizabeth, who exceeded his Height two Inches, if 
proper Allowance be made for the Difference between 
the Roman and our Foot. Vide HAKE WILL, ibid. 
P. 215. 

_ © To the Stature of Men in the foregoing Note, we 
may add ſome Remarks about their unuſual Strength. 
That of Sæmpn (who is not ſaid to have exceeded o- 
ther Men in Stature, as he did in Strength) is well 
known. So of old, Hector, Diomedes, Hercules, and 
Ajax, are famed ; and fince them many others ; for 
which I ſhall ſeek no farther than the before-commend- 
ed Hakewil/, who by his great and curious Learning, 


lately in the Place of a Roman Camp near St. 4/bans, 
by an Urn, inſcribed Marcus Antoninus; of which an 
Account is given by Mr. Cheſe/den, who judgeth, by 
the Dimenſions of the Bones, that the Perſon was eight 
Feet high. Vide Philoſ. Tranja#t. Ne 333. Theſe 
antique Examples and Relations, I ſay, we can match, 
yea, out-do, with modern Examples; of which we 
have divers in F. Lado/ph. Comment. in Hi. Athiop. 
I. 1. c. 2. F. 22. Magus, Conringius, Dr. Hatewill, 
and others. Which latter relates from Nannez, of Por- 
ters and Archers belonging to the Emperor of China, 
fifteen Feet high; and others from Purchas, of ten 
and twelve Feet high, and more. See the learned Au- 


hath often molt of the Examples that are to be me! 
with on all his Subjects he undertakes. Of the Aſter- 
ages, he names C. Marius, Maximinus, Aurelian, Scan- 
derberg, Bardeſin, Tamerlane, Zisha, and Hunniades. 
Anno 1529, K/unher, Provolt of the great Church at 
Mijnia, carried a Pipe of Wine out of the Cellar, and 
laid it in a Cart. Mayolus ſaw one hold a Marble Pil- 
lar in his Hand three Feet long, and one Foot diame- 
ter, which he toſſed up in the Air, and catched again, 
as if it were a Ball. Another of Mantua, and a little 
Man, named Rodamas, could break a Cable, Sc. Er- 
nando Burg fetch'd up ſtairs an Aſs laden with Wood, 
and threw both into the Fire. At Conſtantinople, An- 


thor's Abg. p. 208. 

Thele indeed exceed what J have ſeen in England; 
but in 1684, I myſelf meaſured an Iriſb Youth, ſaid 
to be not nineteen Years old, who was leven Feet and 
near eight Inches; and in 1697, a Woman who was 
ſeven Feet three Inches in height. 

But for the ordinary Size of Mankind, in all prota- 
bility, it was always (as I ſaid) the ſame, as may ap- 
pear from the Monuments, Mummies, and other an- 
cient F,vidences, to be ſeen at this day. The moſt an- 
cient Monument at this, day, I preſume, is that of 


10 15 82, one lifted a Piece of Wood that twelve Men 
could ſcarce raife; then lying along, he bare a Stone 
that ten Men could but juſt roll to him. G. of Fron/. 
berge, Baron Mindlchaim, could raiſe a Man off his 
Seat, with only his middle Finger, ſtop an Horſe in 
his full Career, and ſhove a Cannon out of its Place. 
Cardan ſaw a Man dance with two Men in his Arms, 
two on his Shoulders, and one on his Neck. Patacoza, 
Captain of the Coacks, could tear an Horſe-ſhoe (and, 
it I miſtake not, the ſame is reported of the late Kin 

Auguſtus of Poland.) A gigantick Woman of the Ne- 


Cheops, in the firſt and faireſt Pyramid of Egypt; which 
was, no doubt, made of capacity every way ſufficient 
to hold the Body of ſo great a Perſon as was intended 
to be laid up in it: But this we find, by the nice Mea- 
ſures of our curious Mr. Greaves, hardly to exceed our 
common Cothns. The hollow Part within ( ſaith he) 
71 in Length only 6,488 Feet, and in Breadth but 2,218 
Feet: The Depth 2,860 Feet. A narrow Space, yet large 
enough to contain a meſt potent and dreadful Monarch, 
being dead; to whom living, all Egypt was too ſtrei ght 


therlands could lift a Barrel of Hambrrg Beer. Mr. Ca- 
Leto had a "Fenant that could carry a Butt's-length, fix 
Buſhels of Wheaten Meal ( of fifteen Gallons Meaſure ) 
with the Lubber the Miller of 24 Years of Age, on the 
top of it. And 7. Roman, of the ſame County, could 
carry the Carcaſs of an Ox. Yide HaKEWILL, ibid. 


P. 238. 


Viros aliquot moderna memoria tam d mineralibus, 
quam aliis Suetbiæ & Gothie provinciis adducere con- 
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grait, tanta fortitudine preditos, ut quiſque eorum in 
bumeros ſublevatum Equum, vel Bovem maximum, ind 
vas ferri 600, 800, aut 1000 /ibrarum ( guale & ali- 


que Puelle levare paſſunt] ad plura ſtadia portaret. 
OL. Mas. ubi ſupra. 


and narrow a Circuit. By theſe Dimenſions, and by 
ſuch other Obſervations, as have been taken by me from 
ſeveral embalmed Bodies in Egypt, we may conclude there 
1s no Decay in Nature ( though the Queſtion is as old as 


Homer) but that the Men of this Age are of the ſame 
Stature they were near 3000 Nears ago. Vide GREAV Es 
of the Pyram. in 1638, in Ray's Collect. of Tray, 
Tom. 1. p. 118. 

Vor. it | 


* GRew's Coſmol. Sacr. Book i. Chap. 5. $. 25. 
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Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 


Man been a Dwarf (ſaid he) he had ſcarce been a reaſonable Creature: For 
* he muſt then have had a jolt Head; ſo there would not have been Body and 
Blood enough to ſupply his Brain with Spirits; or he muſt have had a ſmall 


- 


© Head anſwerable to his Body, and ſo there would not have been Brain enough 


for his Buſineſs. 


Or had the Species of Mankind been gigantick, he could 


not have been ſo commodiouſly ſupplied with Food: For there would not have 


*© been Fleſh enough of the beſt edible Beaſts to ſerve his Turn. 


cc 


And fo he goeth on. 


thor. 


And if Beaſts 


had been made anſwerably bigger, there would not have been Graſs enough”, 
And a little after, There would not have been the fame 
e Uſe and Diſcovery of his Reaſon; in that he would have done many Things 

by meer Strength, for which he is now put to invent innumerable Engines, — 
Neither could he have uſed an Horſe, nor divers other Creatures: But being of 
a middle Bulk, he is fitted to manage and uſe them all. 
ther Cauſe can be aſſigned, why a Man was not made five or ten times bigger, 
* but his Relation to the reſt of the Univerſe.” 


For (faith he) no o- 


Thus far our curious Au— 


SH. 
Of the Structure of the Parts of MA N's Body. 


AVING thus taken a View of the Poſture, _— and Size of Man's 

Body, let us in this Chapter ſurvey the Structure of its Parts. But here we 
have ſo large a Proſpect, that it would be endleſs to proceed upon Particulars. It 
muſt ſuffice therefore to take notice, in general only, how artificially every Part 
of our Body is made. No Botch, no Blunder, no unneceſſary Apparatus (or in 
other Words) no Signs of Chance a; but every thing curious, orderly, and per- 
formed in the ſhorteſt and beſt Method, and adapted to the moſt compendious 
Uſe. What one Part is there throughout the whole Body, but what is compoſed 
of the fitteſt Matter for that Part ; made of the moſt proper Strength and Tex- 
ture ; ſhaped in the compleateſt Form ; and, in a word, accoutered with ever 
thing neceſſary for its Motion, Office, Nouriſhment, Guard, and what not! What 
ſo commodious a Structure and Texture could have been given to the Bones, for 
Inſtance, to make them firm and ſtrong, and withal light, as that which every 
Bone in in the Body hath ? Who could have ſhaped them ſo nicely to every Uſe, 
and adapted them to every Part, made them of ſuch juſt Lengths, given them 
ſuch due Sizes and Shapes, channelled, hollowed, headed, lubricated, and 
every other Thing miniſtring, in the beſt and moſt compendious Manner, to their 


ſeveral Places and Uſes ? What a glorious Collection and Combination have we 


alſo of the moſt exquiſite Workmanſhip and Contrivance in the Eye, in the Ear, 
in the Hand Þ, in the Foot ©, in the Lungs, and other Parts already mentioned ? 


It is manifeſtly an Argument of Deſign, That in 
the Bodies of different Animals, there is an Agreement 
of the Parts, ſo far as the Occaſions and Offices agree; 
but a Difference of thoſe, where there is a Difference 
of theſe. In an human Body are many Parts agreeing 
with thoſe of a Dog, for inſtance; but in his Forehead, 
Fingers, Hand, Inſtruments of Speech, and many o- 
ther Parts, there are Muſcles, and other Members, 
which are not ina Dog: And ſo contrary-wile in a Dog, 
which is not in a Man. If the Reader is minded to ſee 
what particular Muſcles are in a Man, that are not in a 
Dog ; or in a Dog, that are not in an human Body, 
let him conſult the curious and accurate Anatomiſt, 
Dr. Dover ass's Myogr. compar. 

» Galen having deſcribed the Muſcles, Tendons, and 
other Parts of the Fingers, and their Motions, cries 
out, Conſidera igitur etiam hic mirabilem CR EATORIS 
Japientiam ! De UI. Part. 1. 1. c. 18. 


What 


© And not only in the Hand, but in his Account of 
the Foot (J. 3.) he frequently takes notice of what he 
calls, Artem, Providentiam & Sapientiam Conditoris. 
As Chap. 13. An igitur non ægquun eft hic quogue ad- 
mirari Providentiam Conditoris, qui ad utrumgue ien, 
etfi cert? contrarium, exadtè convenientes & conſen len- 
tes invicem fabricatus eft totius membri [tibiæ] particu 
las? And at the End of the Chap. 2% ſi 077n14 
que ipſarum ſunt partium mente immutaverimus, neque 
invenerimus poſitionem aliam meliarem ea quam nunc ſor- 
tita ſunt, neque figuram, neque magnitudinem, neque 
connexionem, negue (ut paucis omnia completar ) aliud 
quidquam eorum, que corporibus neceſſarid inſunt © Fel- 
feftiſſimam pronunciare oportet, & undique rea? conjtt- 
tutam preſentem ejus conſiruftionem. The like allo 
concludes Chap. 15. 
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from his Works of Crrartion, 671 


What an Abridgment of Art, what a Variety of Uſes 4, hath Nature laid upon Bea 
299.8888 


that one Member the Tongue, the grand Inſtrument of Taſte, the faithful Judge 
the Centinel, the Watchman of all our Nouriſhment, the artful Modulator of our 
Voice, the neceſſary Servant of Maſtication, Swallowing, Sucking, and a great 
deal beſides? But I muſt deſiſt from proceeding upon Particulars, finding I am 
fallen upon what I propoſed to avoid. 

AND therefore, for a Cloſe of this Chapter, I ſhall only add Part of a Letter 
I reccived from the betore-commended very curious and ingenious Phyſician Dr. 
Tancred Robinſon. What (faith he) can poſſibly be better contrived for Animal Mo- 
tio and Life, than the quick Circulation of the Blood and Fluids, which run out of 
Sight in capillary Veſſels, and very minute Duets, without Impediment (except in 
ſome Dijeaſes,) being all directed to their peculiar Glands, and Channels, for the dif- 


ferent Secretion, ſenſible and inſenſible; whereof the laſt is far the greateſt in Quanti- 


ty and Effects, as to Health and Sickneſs, acute Diſtempers frequently ariſing from a 
Diminution of Tranſjiration, through the cutaneous Chimneys, and ſome chronical 
ones, from an Augmentation: Whereas, Obſtructions in the Liver, Pancreas, and 
other Glands, may only cauſe a Schirrus, a Faundice, an Ague, a Dropſy, or o- 
ther flow Dijeaſes. So an Increaſe of that Secretion may accompany the general Col- 
ligquations, as in Fluxes, hecticꝶ Sweats and Coughs, Diabetes, and other Conſumpti- 
ons. What a mighty Contrivance ts there to preſerve theſe due Secretions from the 
Blood (on which Life fo much depends) by frequent Attritions, and Communications 5 
the Fluids in their Paſſage through the Heart, the Lungs, and the whole Syſtem of the 
Muſeles ? Dat Meanders and Contortions of Veſſels, in the Organs of Separation? 
And, what a Concourſe of Elaſtick Bodies from the Air, to ſupply the 8 Pings, 
and continual Motions of ſome Parts, not only in Sleep and Reſt ; but in long violent 
E..crcifes of the Muſcles ? Wheſe Force dri ves the Fluids round, in a wonderful raf 
Circulation, through the minuteſt Tubes, aſſiſted by the conſtant Pabulum of the At- 
moſphere, and their own Elaſtick Fibres, which impreſs that Velecity on the Fluids. 
Now I have mentioned ſome Uſes of the Air, in carrying on ſeveral Functions in 


animal Bodies; I may add the Share it hath in all the Digeſtions of the ſolid and 


fuid Parts. For when this Syſtem of Air comes, by Divine Permittance, to be cor- 


rupted with poiſonous, acrimomous Steams, either from the Earth, from Merchan- 
dije, or infected Bodies, what Havock 1s made in all the Operations of Irving Crea- 
tures ? The Parts gangrene, and mortify under Carbuncles, and other Tokens : In- 
deed, the whole Animal Oeconomy is ruined; of ſuch Importance is the Air to all the 
Parts of it. Thus my learned Friend. 


* At enim Ofificis induſtrij maximum eft indicium tates abuti, negue laborare ut fingulis utilitatibus ſingu- 
( quemadmodum ante ſæpenumerò jam diximus) its que las faciat proprias particulas, GALEN. ubi ſupra, I. . 
ad alium uſum fuerunt comparata, ad alias quogue utili- c. 5. | 


S3-AP-MT 
Of the Placing the Parts of M an's Body. 


I N this Chapter I propoſe to conſider the Lodgment of the curious Parts of 
Man's Body, which is no leſs admirable than the Parts themſelves, all et in the 
molt convenient Places of the Body, to miniſter to their own ſeveral Uſes and 
Purpoſes, and affiſt, and mutually to help one another, Where could thoſe faith- 
ful Watchmen the Eye, the Ear, the Tongue, be ſo commodiouſly placed, as in 
the upper Part of the Building? Where could we throughout the Body, find fo 
proper a Part to lodge four of the five Senſes, as in the Head a, near the Brain b, 


the 


» Senſus, interpretes ac nuntii rerum, in capite, tan- mnaturd in ſublime fertur ; ref? in illis corporum parti- 
gram in arce, mirifice ad uſus neceſſarios & facti, & col- bus collocatæ ſunt. Cictr. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 56+ 
Jecati ſunt. Nam oculi tanguam ſpeculatores, altiſinum ubi plura de cæteris Senſibus. 
locum obtinent ; ex quo plurima conſpicientes, fungantur Galen well obſerves, That the Nerves miniſtring 
us munere. Et aures cum ſonum recipere debeant, qui to Motion are hard and firm, to be leſs ſubject to Inju- 
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the common Senſory, a Place well guarded, and of little other Uſe than to be a 
Seat to thoſe Senſes ? And, how could we lodge the fifth Senſe, that of Jouchiy 
otherwiſe ©, than to diſperſe it to all Parts of the Body? Where could we plant 
the Hand 4, but juſt where it is, to be ready at every Turn, on all Occalions of 
Help and Defence, of Motion, Action, and every ot its uſeful Services? Where 
could we ſet the Legs and Feet, but where they are, to bear up, and handſomely 
to carry about the Body? Where could we lodge the Heart, to labour about the 
whole Maſs of Blood, but in, or near the Centre of the Body ©? Where could we 
find Room for that noble Engine to play freely in? Where could we fo well guard 
it againſt external Harms, as it is in that very Place in which it is lodged and ſe- 
cured ? Where could we more commodiouſly place, than in the Thorax and Belly 
the uſeful Viſcera of thoſe Parts, ſo as not to ſwag, and jog, and over-ſet the Bo- 
dy, and yet to miniſter ſo harmoniouſly, as they do, to all the ſeveral Uſes of Con- 
coction, Sanguification, the Separation of various Ferments from the Blood, for 
the great Uſes of Nature, and to make Diſcharges of what is uſeleſs, or would be 
burthenſome or pernicious to the Body f? How could we plant the curious and 
oreat Variety of Bones, and of Muſcles, of all Sorts and Sizes, neceſiary, as I 
have ſaid, to the Support, and every Motion of the Body? Where could we lodge 
all the Arteries and Veins, to convey Nouriſhment ; and the Nerves, Senſation 
throughout the Body ? Where, I fay, could we lodge all theſe Implements of 
the Body, to perform their ſeveral Offices? How could we ſecure and guard them 
ſo well, as in the very Places, and in the ſelf-ſame Manner in which they are al- 
ready placed in the Body ? And laſtly, to name no more, What Covering, what 
Fence could we find out for the whole Body, better than that of Nature's own 
providing, the Skin 8 ? How could we ſhape 
better, either for Convenience or Ornament ? What better Texture could we give 
it, which although leſs obdurate and firm, than that of ſome other Animals; yet 
is ſo much the more ſenſible of every Touch, and more compliant with every Mo- 
tion? And being eaſily defenſible by the Power of Man's Reaſon and Art, is 
therefore much the propereſt Tegument for a reaſonable Creature. 


it to, or brace it about every Part 


rv 3 but thoſe miniſtring to Senſe are ſoft and tender; 


and that for this Reaſon it is, that four of the five Sen- 
ſes are lodged ſo near the Brain; viz. partly to partake 
of the Brain's Softneſs and Tenderneſs, and partly for 
the ſake of the ſtrong Guard of the Skull. Vide Gar. 
ae U. Part. J. 8. c. 5, 6. 

See Book iv. Chap. 6. Note. 


— * - I ; 
" Qua m cer aptas, quamgue multarum artium mini- 


Bras manius natura homini dedit? The Particulars of 


which, enumerated by him, ſee in Cic. i ſupra, c. 60. 
© See Book vi. Chap. 5. 


f Ut in edificiis Archite#i avertunt ab unlis ł 22. 
ribus dominorum ea, que profluentia neceſarid tetri ef- 
ſent aliquid habitura; fic natura res miles ( cil excre- 
menta) procul amandavit a ſenſibus. Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. I. 2. c. 56. 

s Compare here Ga LEx's Obſervations 4: U/. Part. 
J. 11. c.15. Alſo J. 2. c. 6. See alſo Cowrrr, 4. 
nat. where, in Tab. 4. are very elegant Cuts of the 
Skin in divers Parts of the Body, drawn from micro- 
ſcopical Views; as alſo of the papille pyramidales, the 


Judoriferous Glands and Veſſels, the Hairs, &c. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Proviſion of Max's Body againſt Evil. 


Hr. ING taken a tranſient View of the Structure and Lodgment of the 
Parts of human Bodies, let us next conſider the admirable Provifion that is 
made throughout Man's Body, to ſtave off Evils, and to diſcharge a them when 


befallen. For the Preventions of Evils, we may take the Inſtances already given, 


2 One of Nature's moſt conſtant Methods here, is 
by the G/ands, and the Secretions made hy them; the 
Particulars of which being too long for theſe Notes, I 
ſhall refer to the modern Anatomiſts, who have writ- 


ten on theſe Subjects; and, indeed, who are the only 


Men that have done it tolerably : Particularly, our 


of 


learned Doctors, Cockburn, Keil, Morland, and others 
at home and abroad: An Abridgment of whoſe Opi- 
nions and Obſervations, for the Reader's Eaſe, may be 
met with in Dr. Harris's Lex. Tech. Vol. IT. under 
the Words Glands, and Animal Secretion. 
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Precaution, and a farther Security, what an incomparable Proviſion hath the in- 
finite Contriver of Man's Body made for the Loſs of, or any Defect in, ſome of 
the Parts we can leaſt ſpare, by doubling them? By giving us two Eyes, two 
Ears, two Hands, two Kidneys, two Lobes of the Lungs, Pairs of the Nerves, 
and many Ramifications of the Arteries and Veins in the fleſhy Parts, that there 
may not be a Defect of Nouriſhment of the Parts, in Caſes of Amputation, or 
Wounds, or Ruptures of any of the Veſſels. 

AND as Man's Body is admirably contriv'd, and made to prevent Evils ; to no 
leſs Art and Caution hath been uſed to get rid of them when they do happen. 
When, by any Misfortune, Wounds or Hurts do befal ; or, when by our own 
wicked Fooleries and Vices, we pull down Diſeaſes and Miſchiefs upon ourſelves, 
what Emunctories ©, what admirable Paſſages d, are diſpers'd throughout the Bo- 
dy ; what incomparable Methods doth Nature take ©; what vigorous Efforts is ſhe 


, 


enabled to make, to diſcharge the peccant Humour, to correct the morbifick 
Matter; and, in a word, to ſet all Things right again? But here we had beſt 
take the Advice of a learned Phyſician in the Caſe: © The Body (faith he) is ſo 
* contrived, as to be well enough ſecured againſt the Mutations in the Air, and 
the leſſer Errors we daily run upon; did we not in the Exceſſes of Eating, 


Drinking, Thinking, Loving, Hating, or ſome other Folly, let in the Enemy, 


- Þ In Man, and moſt other. Animals, the Heart hath 


the Guard of Bones ; but in the Lamprey, which hath 
no Bones (no, not ſo muchas a Back-bone) the Heart 
is very flrangely ſecured, and lies immur'd or capſula- 
ted in a Cartilage, ar griſtiy Subſtance, which includes 
the Heart, and its Auricle, as the Stull doth the Brain 
in other Animals. PoweER's Microſ. Obſ. 22. 
« « Here [| from the Puſtules he obſerved in Monomo- 
tapa] were grounds to admire the Contrivance of 
our Blood, which on ſome Occaſions, ſo ſoon as 
any thing deſtructive to the Conſtitution of it comes 
into it, immediately, by an intelline Commotion, 
«© endeavoureth to thruſt it forth, and is not only 
«« freed from the new Gueſt, but ſometimes what like- 
«« wiſe may have lain lurking therein for a great 
while., And from hence it comes to paſs, that moſt 
part of Medicines, when duly adminiſtred, are not 
* only ſent out of the Body themſelves, but likewiſe 
« great Quantities of morbifick Matter: As in Saliva- 
« tion, c.“ Dr. SLOANE's Voyage to Famaica, 
25. 

q 3; alfates diſcovered ſome Paſſages into the Region 
of the Ear- drum, of mighty ule (among others) to 
make Diſcharges of Bruiſes, Impoſthumes, or any pu- 
rulent, or morbifick Matter from the Brain, and Parts 
of the Head. Of which he gives two Examples : One, 
a Perſon, who from a Blow eon his Head, had diſmal 
Pains therein, grew ſpeechleſs, and lay under an abſo- 
lute Suppreſſion and Decay of his Strength; but found 
certain Relief, whenever he had a Flux of Blood, or 
puralent Matter out of his Ear; which after his Death 
Valſalva diſcover d, was through thole Paſſages. 

The other was an Apoplectical Caſe, wherein he found 
a large Quantity of extravaſated Blood, making way 
from the Ventricles of the Brain, through thoſe ſame 
Paſſages. Vaisalv. de Aure bum. c. 2. F. 14. and 
6. $8.8; 
. * Hippocrates, Lib. de Alimentis, takes notice of the 
Sagacity of Nature, in finding, out Methods and Paſſa- 


ges for thezdiſcharging things offenſive to the Body, of 


which the late learned and ingenious Biſhop of Clog her 


in Ireland ( Boyle) gave this remarkable Inſtance, to 


ot. II. 


60 Or 


my very curious and ingenious Neighbour and Friend, 
D' Acre Barret, Eſq; viz. That in the Plague-Year, 
a Gentleman at the Univerſity had a large Plague: ſore 
gathered under his Arm, which, when they expected 
it would have broken, diſcharged itſelf by a more than 
ordinary large and fœtid Stool; the Sore having no 
other Vent for it, and immediately becoming ſound 
and well thereon. 

Like to which, is the Story of Fo. Lazomius, of a 
Soldier of thirty-five Years of Age,. who had a Swel- 
ling in his Right-hip, accompany'd with great Pain, 
Sc. By the Uſe of emollient Medicines, having ri- 
pened the Sore, the Surgeon intended the next Day to 
have open'd it ; but about Midnight, the Patient ha- 
ving great Provocations to Stool, disburthen'd himſelf 
three times; immediately upon which, both the Tu- 
mour and Pain ceaſed, and thereby diſappointed the 
Surgeon's Intentions. Ephem. Germ. Anno 1690. O 
49. More ſuch Inſtances we find of Mr. Toxge's, in 
Philof. Tranſat. No 323. But indeed there are ſo ma- 
ny Examples of this nature in our Phils. Tranſat. in 
Ephem. German. Tho. Bartholine, Rhodius, Senne tus, 
Hildanus, &c. that it would be endleſs to recount them. 
Some have ſwallow'd Knives, Bodkins, Needles and 
Pins, Bullets, Pebbles, and twenty other fuch things 
as could not find a Paſſage the ordinary Way, but have 
met with an Exit through the Bladder, or ſome other 
Way of Nature's own providing. But paſſing over ma- 
ny Particulars, I ſhall only give one Inſtance more, be- 
ciuſe it may be a good Caution to ſome Perſons, that 
theſe Papers may probably fall into the Hands of ; and 
that is, the Danger of ſwallowing P/umb ſtones, Prune- 
ſtones, &c. Sir Francis Butler's 3 had many Prune- 
ſtones, that made way through an Abſceſs near her Na- 
vel. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 265. where are many other 
ſuch- like Examples. More alſo may be found in No 
282, 304, Sc. And at this day, a young Man, living 
not far off me, laboureth under very troubleſome and 
dangerous Symptoms, from the Stones of Sees and 


Bullace, which he ſwallowed eight or tea Years 
% | 


8 H 


fGREW ": 


the Situation of thoſe ſaithſul Centinels, the Eye, the Ear, and Tongue, in Drenax. 
the ſuperior Part of the Body, the better to deſcry Dangers at a Diſtance, and to 
call out preſently for Help. And how well ſituated is the Hand to be a ſure 
and ready Guard to the Body, as well as the faithful Performer of moſt of its Ser- 
vices ?. The Brain, the Nerves, the Arteries, the Heart Þ, the Lungs; and in a 
word, all the principal Parts, how well are they barricaded, either with ſtron 

Bones, or deep Lodgments in the Fleſh, or ſome ſuch the wiſeſt and fitteſt Method, 
moſt agreeable to the Office and Action of the Part? Beſides which, for greater 
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Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 


DrR HAM. 


Book V. 


WY « [n moſt Wounds, if kept clean, and from the Air, — 


or ey violent Hands upon ourſelves. Nor is the Body fitted only to prevent 
« but alſo to cure, or mitigate Diſeaſes, when by theſe Follies brought upon us, 


— 


the Fleſh will glue to- 


« gether with its own native Balm. Broken Bones are cemented with the Call; 
« which themſelves help to make.” And fo he goes on with ample Inſtances in 
this Matter, too many to be here ſpecified f. Among which he inſtanceth in the 
Diſtempers of our Bodies, ſhewing, That even many of them are highly ſervice. 
able to the Diſcharge of malignant Humours, and preventing greater Evils. 

AN no leſs Kind than Admirable is this Contrivance of Man's Body, that e- 
ven its Diſtempers ſhould many times be its Cure g; that when the Enetny lies 
lurking within to deſtroy us, there ſhould be ſuch a Reluctancy, and all Nature 
excited with its utmoſt Vigor to expel him thence. To which Purpoſe, even 
Pain itſelf is of great and excellent Uſe, not only in giving us Notice of the Pre- 
ſence of the Enemy, but by exciting us to uſe our utmoſt Diligence and Skill to 
root out ſo troubleſome and deſtructive a Companion. 


f Gxew's Coſmol. S. 28, 29. 

2 „% Nor are Diſeaſes themſelves uſeleſs : For the 
«© Blood in a Fever, if well-govern'd, like Wine upon 
<< the fret, diſchargeth itſelf of all heterogeneous Mix- 
« tures; and Nature, the Diſeaſe, and Remedies, 
«« clean all the Rooms of the Houſe: whereby that 
« which threatens Death, tends, in concluſion, to the 
« prolonging of Life.” Grew, 6: ſupr. F. by 

And as Diſeaſes miniſter ſometimes to Health; ſo to 
other good Uſes in the Body, ſuch as quickening the 
Senſes: Of which take theſe Inſtances relating to the 
Hearing and Sight. . 

« A very ingenious Phyfician falling into an odd 
„ kind of Fever, had his Senſe of Hearing thereby 
% made ſo very nice and tender, that he very plainly 
„ heard ſoft Whiſpers that were made at a conſidera- 
„ple diſtance off, and which were not in the leaſt per- 


„ ceiv'd by the By-ſtanders, nor would have been by 
© him before his Sickneſs. 

A Gentleman of eminent Parts and Note, during 
% Diſtemper he had in his Eyes, had his Organs of 
Sight brought to be ſo tender, that both his Friends 
and himſelf have aſſured me, That when he waked 
in the Night, he could, for a while, plainly ſec and 
„ diltinguiſh Colours, as well as other Objects, dif. 
** cernible by the Eye, as was more than once try'q.” 
Boy L. deter. nat. of Efluv. Ch. 4. 

Daniel Fraſer .——. continu'd deaf and dumb 
„e from his Birth, till the 17th Year of his Age 
After his Recovery from a Fever, he perceived a 
„Motion in his Brain, which was very uneaſy to 
« him; and afterwards he began to hear, and in pro- 
«« ceſs of time, to underſtand Speech, &c.” Vid. Phi- 
loſoph. Tran ſact. No 312. 


CH A P. VIII. 
Of the Conſent between the Parts of M aN's Body. 


II is an admirable Proviſion the merciful Creator hath made for the Good of 
Man's Body, by the Conſent and Harmony between the Parts thereof: Of 
which let us take St. Paul's Deſcription, in 1 Cor. xii. 8. But now hath God ſet the 
Members, every one of them in the Body, as it hath pleaſed him, And ver. 21. The 
Eye cannot ſay unto the Hand, I have no need of thee: Nor again, the Head to the 
Feet, I have no need of you. But ſuch is the Conſent of all the Parts, or, as the 
Apoſtle wordeth it, God hath fo tempered the Body together, that the Members ſhould 
have the ſame Care one for another, ver. 25. So that whether one Member ſuffer, 
all the Members ſuffer with it; or one Member be honoured (or affected with any 
Good) all the Members rejoice [and ſympathize) with it, ver. 26. 

TH1s mutual Accord, Conſent, and Sympathy of the Members, there is no 
Reaſon to doubt a, is made by the Commerce of the Nerves b, and their artificial 
Poſitions, and curious Ramifications throughout the whole Body, which is admi- 
rable and incomparable, and might deſerve a Place in this Survey, as greatly and 
manifeftly ſetting forth the Wiſdom and Benignity of the Great Creator; but that 
to give a Deſcription thereof from the Origin of the Nerves, in the Brain, the 
Cere- 


See Book iv. Chap. 8. vitgue juſtene an ſerns Natura Nerves non eũdem nenſu- 


> Tria propeſita ipſi Naturæ in Nervorum diftributione 
Faerunt. 1. Ut ſenſoriis inſtrumentis Senſum impertiret. 
2. Ut motoriis Motum. 3. Ut omnibas aliis Longo mo? 
daret ut que fi dolorem adferrent, dignoſterent. An 
afterwards, Si quis in diſſectionibus ſpectavit, conſidera- 


ra omnibus partibus diſtribuerit, ſed aliis guidem liber a- 


tits, aliis verd partils, eadem tum Hippocrate, vrlit no- 


lit, de Natura omnino pronunciabit, quod ea ſeilicet ſa- 

gax, juſta,  artificioſa, animaliumgqae provide eff. GA- 

LEN, de Uſu Part. I. 5. c.9. oa 
by 


— 


/ 


Cerebellum and Spine, and ſo through every Part of the Body, would be tedions, 
and intrench too much upon the Anatomiſt's Province: And therefore one In- 
ſtance ſhall ſuffice for a Sample of the Whole; and that ſhall be (what was pro- 
miſed before) e, the great Sympathy occafion'd by the h Pair of Nerves ; which 
1 chuſe to inſtance in, rather than the Par Yagum, or any other of the Nerves ; 
becauſe although we may have leſs Variety of noble Contrivance and Art, than in 
that Pair ; yet we ſhall find enough for our Purpoſe, and which may be difpatch'd 
in fewer Words. Now this h Conjugation of Nerves, is branch'd to the Ball, the 
Muſcles, and the Glands of the Eye; to the Ear; to the Jaws, the Gums, and 
Teeth; to the Muſcles of the Lips 4 ; to the Tonſils, the Palate, the Tongue, 
and the Parts of the Mouth; to the Præcordia alſo, in ſome Meaſure, by inoſcu- 
lating with one of its Nerves ; and laſtly, to the Muſcles of the Face, particularly 
the Cheeks, whoſe ſanguiferous Veſſels it twiſts about. 

FROM hence it comes to paſs, that there is a great Conſent and Sympathy *© 
between theſe Parts; ſo that a guſtable Thing ſeen or ſmelt, excites the Appetite, 
and affects the Glands and Parts of the Mouth; that a Thing ſeen or heard, that 
is ſhameful, affects the Cheeks with modeſt Bluſhes ; but, on the contrary, if it 
pleaſes and tickles the Fancy, that it affects the Præcordia, and Muſcles of the 
Mouth and Face with Laughter ; but a Thing cauſing Sadneſs and Melancholy, 
doth accordingly exert itſelf upon the Præcordia, and demonſtrate itſelf by cau- 
ſing the Glands of the Eyes to emit Tears f, and the Muſcles of the Face to put on 
the ſorrowful Aſpect of Crying, Hence alſo that torvous ſoure Look produced by 
Anger and Hatred, and that gay and pleaſing Countenance accompanying Love 
and Hope, And in ſhort, it is by means of this Communication of the Nerves, 
that whatever affects the Soul, is demonſtrated (whether we will or no) by a con- 
ſentaneous Diſpoſition of the Præcordia within, and a ſuitable Configuration of 
the Muſcles and Parts of the Face without. And an admirable Contrivance of 
the Great Go p of Nature this is; That as a Face is given to Man, and, as Pliny 


DzRnHam. 
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faith 8, to Man alone of all Creatures; ſo it ſhould be (as he obſerves) the Index of 


Sorrow and Chearfulneſs, of Compaſſion and Severity. In its aſcending Part is the 
Brow, and therein a Part of the Mind too. Therewith we deny, therewith we con- 
fent. With this it is we ſhew our Pride, which hath its Source in another Place; but 
here its Scat: In the Heart it hath its Birth; but here it abides and dwells ; and that 
becauſe it could find no other Part throughout the Body higher, or more craggy h, where 
it might reſide alone. | 
Tuus I have diſpatch'd what I ſhall remark concerning the Soul and Bod 

of Man, There are divers other Things, which well deſerve a Place in this 
Survey ; and theſe that I have taken Notice of deſerved to have been enlarged up- 
on : But what hath been faid, may ſuffice for a Taſte and Sample of this admi- 
rable Piece of Go ps Handy-work ; at leaſt ſerve as a Supplement to what others 
have ſaid before me. For which Reaſon I have endeavour d to fay as little wit- 


tingly as I could, of what they have taken Notice of, except where the Thread of 
my Diſcourſe laid a Neceflity upon me. 


© Book iv. Chap. 5. | * Conſult WiLLis, abi ſupra. 

Pr. Willis gives the Reaſon, Cur mutua Amaſio- Tears ſerve not only to moiſten the Eye, to clean 
rum oſcula labiis impreſſa, tum prætordia, tum genita- and brighten the Cornea, and to expreſs our Grief, but 
lia afficiendo, amorem ac libidinem tam facil? irritant, allo to alleviate it; according to that of Ces to 4n- 
to be from the Conſent of thoſe Parts, by the Branches dromac be, in Sexnxca's Troas, ver. 762. 
of this fifth Pair. Nerv. Diſcr. c. 22. 

And Dr. Sachs judges it to be from the Conſent of Tempus moramgue dabimus, arbitrio tuo 
the Labia Oris cum Labiis Uteri, that in April 1669, Implere lacrymis : Fletus ærumnas ltyat. 

a certain breeding Lady, being affrighted with ſeeing 
one that had ſcabby Lips, which they told her were 1 Prix. Nat. Hiſt. 1. 11. c. 37- 
occaſioned by a peſtilential Fever, had ſuch-like Pu- bk Nihil altius ſimul abruptia/que invenit. 
. Tg brake out in the Labia Uteri, Ephem. Germ. T. 1. 8 
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| HR 3 
Of the Variety of Mens Faces, Voices, and Hand-IWriting. 


H ERE I would have put an End to my Obſervations relating to Man, hy: 
that there are three Things ſo expreſly declaring the Divine Management 
and Concurrence, that I ſhall juſt mention them, although taken Notice of more 
amply by others; and that is, The great Variety throughout the World, of Mens 
Faces a, Voices b, and Hand-Writing. Had Man's Body been made accordin 

to any of the atheiſtical Schemes, or any other Method than that of the infinite 
Lord of the World, this wiſe Variety would never have been : But Mens Faces 
would have been caſt in the ſame, or not a very different Mould ; their Organs of 
Speech would have ſounded the fame, or not ſo great a Variety of Notes; and 
the ſame Structure of Muſcles and Nerves, would have given the Hand the fame 
Direction in Writing. And in this Caſe, what Confuſion, what Diſturbance, what 
Miſchiefs, would the World eternally have lain under? No Security could have been 
to our Perſons; no Certainty, no Enjoyment of our Poſſeſſions e; no juſtice be- 
tween Man and Man; no Diſtinction between Good and Bad, between Friends 
and Foes, between Father and Child, Huſband and Wife, Male or Female; U. 


all would have been turned topſy-turvy, by being expoſed to the Malice of the En- 


vious and Ill-natured, to the Fraud and Violence of Knaves and Robbers, to the 
Forgeries of the crafty Cheat, to the Luſts of the effeminate and debauched, and 
what not! Our Courts of Juſtice © can abundantly teſtify the dire Effects of miſta- 
king Mens Faccs, of counterfeiting their Hands, and forging Writings. But now 
as the infinitely wiſe Creator and Ruler hath ordered the Matter, every Man's Face 
can diſtinguiſh him in the Light, and his Voice in the Dark; his Hand-writing 
can ſpeak for him though abſent, and be his Witneſs, and ſecure his Contracts in 
future Generations. A manifeſt, as well as admirable Indication of the divine Su- 


perintendence and Management ©. Bo 


a If the Reader hath a mind to ſee Examples of 
Nlens Likeneſs, he may conſult Falerius Maximus, 
2.9. c. 14. concerning the Likeneſs of Pompey the 
Great, and V7ihius, and Publicins Libertinus ; as alſo of 
Pompey the Father, who got the Name of Coguas, 
he being like Menogenes the Cook; with divers 
others. | | 

„ As the Difference of Tone makes a Difference 
between every Man's Voice, of the ſame Country, yea, 
Family, ſo a different Dialect and Pronunciation, dit— 
fers Perſons of divers Countries, yea, Perſons of one 
and the ſame Country, ſpeaking the ſame Language. 
Thus in Greece, there were the [mmick, Dorick, At- 
tick, and Aolick Dialects. So in Great Britain, be- 
fides the grand Diverſity of Eng/i/þ and Scotch, the dit- 
ferent Counties vary very much in their Pronuncia— 
tion, Accent, and Tone, altho' all one and the ſame 
Language. And the way of the Gz/eadites proving 
the Ephraimites, Fudg. xii. 6. by the Pronuciation of 
S$hilbaleth with a Schin, or Sibbaleth with a Samech, is 
well known. So d Lapide faith, the Flemings prove 
whether a Man be a Frenchman or not, by bidding 
him pronounce Acht en tachtenticht ; which they pro- 
nounce, A# en tatentic, by reaſon they can't pro- 
nounce the aſpirate 5. 


Regi Antiocho unus ex egqualibus nomi- 


ne Artemon, perquam fimilis fuifſe traditur. Quem 
Laodice, uxor Antiochi, interfetto viro, diſſimulandi 
ſceleris gratid, in lectulo perinde quaſi ipſum Regem @- 
grum collocavit. Admiſſumque univerſum populum, & 
Jermone ejus & vultu conſimili fefellit : credideruntgue 
pomines ab Antiocho moriente Laodicen & natos ejus ſibi 
commendari. Val. Max. ibid. 


C:H AP. 
4 Quid Trebellins Calca ! guam afſeveranter ſeſe Clo- 
dium tulit ! & quidem dum de bonis ejus contendit, in 
centumvirale judicium ade) favorabilis deſcendit, ut cu 
juſtis & eequis ſententiis conſternatio populi ullum relin- 
queret locum. In illa tamen queſtione neque.calumnie 
petitoris, neque violentice plebis judicantium religis ceſ- 
fit. VAL. Max. ibid. c. 15. 

* To the foregoing Inſtances of Divine Manage- 
ment, with relation to the political. State of Man, [ 
ſhall add another thing, that I confeſs hath always 
ſeemed to me ſomewhat odd, but very providential ; 
and that is, the Value that Mankind, at leaſt, the ci- 
vilized Part of them, have in all Ages put upon Gems, 
and the purer, finer Metals, Gold and Silver; ſo as to 
think them equivalent unto, and exchange them for 
things of the greatelt uſe, for Food, Cloathing, and all 
other Neceſſar ies and Conveniences of Liſe. Whereas 
thoſe things themſelves are of very little, it any 
uſe, in Phyſick, Food, Building, or Cloathing, other- 
wiſe than for Ornament, or to miniſter: to Luxury; 
as Swuetonirs tells us of Nero, who fiſhed with a Net 
= with Gold, and ſhod his Mules with Silver; but 

is Wife Poppæa ſhod her Horſes with Gold. Vit. 
Ner. c. 30. - PLin. N. H. J. 33. r. 11. So the fame 
Suetonius tells us, Jul. Ce/ar lay in a Bed of Gold, 
and rode in a Silver Chariot. But Heliogahalys rode 
in one of Gold, and had his Cloſe-!tool-pans of the 
ſame Metal. And Pliny faith, Vaſa Coguinaria ex ar- 
gento Calvus Orator fieri gueritur. Ibia. Neither are 
thoſe precious things of greater uſe to the making of 
Vcilels and Utenſils ( unleſs ſome little Niceties and 
Curioſities) by means of their Beauty, Impercibility, 
and Ductility. Of which laſt, the great Mr. 1 8 
2 hath, 
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hath, among others, theſe two Inſtances, in his E/ay 
about the Subtilty of Effluviums, Chap. 2. Silver, 
whoſe Ductility and Tractility are very much inferior to 
thoſe of Gold, was, by my procuring, drawn out to ſo 
a ſingle Grain of it amount- 
d to twenty-ſeven Feet, As to Gold, he demonſtrates 
it poſſible to extend an Ounce thereof to reach to 
777600 Feet, or 155 Miles and an half; yea, to an. in- 
credibly greater Length. | 

And as to Gems, the very Stories that are told of 
their prodigious Virtues, are an Argument that they 
have very little, or none, more than other hard Stones. 
That a Diamond ſhould diſcover whether a Woman 
be true or falſe to her Husband's Bed ; cauſe 
Love between Man and Wife; ſecure againſt Witch- 
craft, Plague, and Poiſons ; that the Ruby ſhould diſ- 
poſe to Chearfulneſs, cauſe pleaſant Dreams, change 
its Colour againſt a Misfortune befalling, &c. that the 
Sapphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its Beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous ; that the Emerald ſhould 
fly to pieces, if it touch the Skin of any unchaſte Per- 


ſon in the Act of Uncleanneſs; that the Chry/olite Dex Ham. 
ſhould loſe its Colour, if Poiſon be on the Table, Book V. 


and recover it again when the Poiſon is off; and to 
name no more, that the Turcoi/e (and the ſame is ſaid 
of a Gold Ring) ſhould ſtrike the Hour when hung 
over a Drinking-glaſs ; and much more to the ſame 
purpoſe : All theſe, and many other ſuch fabulons Sto- 
ries, I ſay, of Gems, are great Arguments that their 
Virtue is equivalent to their Value. Of theſe, and 
other Virtues, conſult Worm. in his Maſæum, I. 1. 
5. 2. 6.17, Oc. 

But as to Gems changing their Colour, there may be 
fomewhat of truth in that, particularly in the Tarcoiſe 
laſt mentioned. Mr. Boyle obſerved the Spots in a Tur- 
coiſe to ſhift their place from one Part to another, by 
gentle Degrees. So did the Cloud in an Agate-handle 
of a Knife. A Diamond he wore on his Finger, he 
obſerved to be more illuſtrious at ſome times than 
others; which a curious Lady told him ſhe had alſo 
obſerved in hers, So likewiſe a rich Ruby did the ſame. 
BoyLE of A/ol. Reſt in Bodies. 


. compos, fi tantum inſudandum mihi efſet ad conſequen- 


CGH AF. 
The Concluſion of the Survey of MAN. 


AP now having taken a View of Man, and finding every Part of him, 
every Thing relating to him, contrived, and made in the very beſt Man- 
ner; his Body fitted up with the utmoſt Foreſight, Art, and Care; and this 
Body (to the great Honour, Privilege, and Benefit of Man) poſſeſſed by a 
Divine Part, the Soul, a Subſtance made as it were on purpoſe to contemplate 
the Works of Go p, and glorify the Great Creator; and ſince this Soul can dif- 
cern, think, reaſon, and ſpeak; what can we conclude upon the whole Matter, 
but that we lie under all the Obligations of Duty and Gratitude, to be thankful 
and obedient to, and to ſet forth the Glories of our Great Creator, and Noble 
Benefactor! And what ungrateful Wretches are we, how much worſe than the 
poor Irrationals, if we do not employ the utmoſt Power of our Tongue, and 
all our Members, and all the Faculties of our Souls, in the Praiſes of Gop! 
But above all, ſhould we, who have the Benefit of thoſe glorious Acts and Con- 
trivances of the Creator, be ſuch wicked, ſuch baſe, tuch worſe than brutal 
Fools, to deny the Creator *, in ſome of his nobleſt Works? Should we ſo abuſe 
our Reaſon, yea, our very Senſes ; ſhould we be fo beſotted by the Devil, and 
blinded by our Luſts, as to attribute one of the beſt contrived Pieces of Work- 
manſhip to blind Chance, or unguided Matter and Motion, or any other ſottiſh, 
wretched, atheiſtical Stuff; which we never ſaw, nor ever heard made any one 
Being b in any Age ſince the Creation? No, no! but like wiſe and unprejudiced 


Men, 


It was a pious, as well as juſt Concluſion, the in- 
genious Laurence Bellini makes of his Opuſculum de 
Motu Cordis, in theſe Words: De Motu Cordis iſther. 
Qu equidemommin, fi a rudi intelligentia Hominis tan- 
tum conſilii, tantum ratiocinit, tantum peritiæ mille re- 
rum, tantum ſcientiarum exigunt, ad hoc, ut invenian- 
tur, ſeu ad hoc, ut percipiantur paſtguam fadta ſunt ; il- 
lum, cujus opera, fabrefatta ſunt hec ſingula, tam vani 
erimus atque inanes, ut exiſtlimemus eſſe conſilii impo- 
tem, rationis expertem, imperitum, aut ignarum omnium 
rerum? Quantum ad me attinet, nolim efſe Rationis 


tam ipſam, ut gloriari paſſem poſtremd inveniſſe unum, 
aut alterum, & fortaſſe me inveniſſe quidem ex tis in- 
numeris, que produxiſfſet, neſcio quis ille, qui fine la- 
bore, fine curd, nihil cogitans, nihil cognoſcens, non u- 
nam aut alteram rem, neque dubie, ſed certd produxiſſet 
innumeras innumerabilitates rerum in hoc tam immenſo 
[patio corporum, ex quibus totus Mundus compingitur. 
Ah Deum immortalem! Video preſens numen tuum in 
hiſce tam prodigiofis Generationis initiis, & in altiſſ- 
ma eorum contemplatione defixus, neſcio quo &ſtro admi- 
rationis conciter, & quaſi divine furens cobibere me mi- 
nime poſſum quin exclamem. 

Magnus Dominus ! Magnus Fabricator Hominum De- 
us! Magnus atque Admirabilis Conditor rerum Deus, 
guam Magnus es ! BELLiN. de Mot. Cord. fin. 

b Hoc [i. e. mundi effici ornatiſſimum, & pulcherri- 
mum ex concurſione fortuitâ] gui exiftimat fieri potu- 
Me nom intelligo cur non idem putet, fi innumerabiles uni- 
1 & viginti forme literarum, vel aureæ, vel qualeſlibet, 

| 8 I aliquo 


dum intelligentiam earum rerum, guas fabrefaceret neſcio 
gue Vis, que nihil intelligeret eorum que fabrefaceret ; 
mihi etenim viderer eſſe vile quiddam, atque ridiculum, 
— vellem totam etatem mean, ſanitatem, & quicquid 

umanum eft deterere, nibil curare quicquid eft jucun- 
ditatum, quicquid Ietitiarum, quicquid commodorunm ; 
non divitias, non dignitates : non pœnas etiam, & vi- 
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Drauan. Men, let us with David ſay, Pal. cxxxix. 14. (with which I conclude) 7 will 
Book V. praiſe thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made; marvellous are thy M. orks, 


and that my Soul knoweth right well. 

HavinG thus made what (conſidering the Copiouſneſs and Excellence of the 
Subject) may be called a very brief Survey of Man, and ſeen ſuch admirable 
Marks of the Divine . and Art; let us next take a tranſient View of the o- 
ther inferior Creatures, and begin with Quadrupeds. 


= eonjiciantur, poſſe ex his in terram excuſſis annales cum, car templum, cnr domum, cur urbem, non poteſt ? 
nnij ut deinceps legi poſſint, effici, &c. Quod fi Quæ ſunt minus operoſa, & multd quidem faciliora, 
Mundu m efficere poteſt concurſus Atomorum, cur porti» Cic. de Nat. Deor. l. 2. c. 37. 
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BOOK VI. 


A Survey of QUAD RU PE PDS. 


G HAF. I. 
Of their prone Poſture. 


ö 


N taking a View of this Part of the Animal World, fo far as the Structure 
of their Bodies is conformable to that of Man, I ſhall paſs them by, and 
only take notice of ſome Peculiarities in them, which are plain Indications of 
Deſign, and the Divine Superintendence and Management. And, 1. The moſt 
viſible apparent Variation 1s the prone Poſture of their Body : Concerning which, 


T ſhall take notice only of two Things, the Parts miniſtring thereto, and the Uſe 
and Benefit thereof. 


[| 


I. As for the Parts, it is obſervable, That in all theſe Creatures, the Legs are 
made exactly conformable to this Poſture, as thoſe in Man are to bis erect Poſture: 
And what is farther obſervable alſo, is, that the Legs and Feet are always admira- 
bly ſuited to the Motion and Exerciſes of each Ani mal: In ſome they are made 
for Strength only, to ſupport a vaſt, unwieldy Body a, in others they are made 
for Agility and Swiftneſs Þ; in ſome they are made for only Walking and Running, 
in others for that, and Swimming too e; in others for Walking and Digging d; 
and in others for Walking and Flying © : In ſome they are made more laſk and 
weak, for the plainer Lands; in others rigid, ſtiff, and leſs flexible f, for traverſing 
the Ice, and dangerous Precipices of the high Mountains 8; in ſome they are ſhod 


with 


_ 8 4 j # 1 * 2" 5 
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2 The Elephant being a Creature of prodigious 
Weight, the largelt of all Animals, P/iny faith, hath its 
Legs accordingly made of an immenſe Strength, like 
Pillars, rather than Legs. 

b Deer, Hares, and other Creatures, remarkable for 
Swiftneſs, have their Legs accordingly ſlender, but 
withal ſtrong, and every way adapted to their Swift- 
neſs. 

© Thus the Feet of the Otter are made, the Toes 
being all conjoined with Membranes, as the Feet of 
Geeſe and Ducks are. And in Swimming, it is obſer- 
vable, That when the Foot goes forward in the Wa- 
ter, the Toes are cloſe; but when backward, they are 
ſpread out, whereby they more forcibly ſtrike the Wa- 
ter, and drive themſelves forward. The ſame may be 
obſerved alſo in Ducks, and Geeſe, e. | 

Of the Caſtor or Beaver, the French Academiſts ſay, 
«« 'The Structure of the Feet was very extraordinary, 
« and ſufficiently demonſtrated, that Nature hath de- 
„ ſigned this Animal to live in the Water, as well as 
« upon Land. For although it had four Feet, like 
ws Terrettrial Animals, yet the hindmoſt ſeemed 
«© more proper to ſwim, than walk with; the five 


„together like thoſe of a Gooſe, by a Membrane, 
which ſerves this Animal to ſwim with. But the 


Membrane which held thoſe Toes joined together : 
And this was requilite, for the Conveniency of this 


Toes, of. which they were compos'd, being joined 


fore ones were made otherwiſe; for there was no 


Animal, which uſeth them as Hands, like a Squir- 
rel, when he eats” Memsirs for à natural Hiſtory 


F Animals, pag. 84. 


4 The Maole's Feet are a remarkable Inſtance. 

© The Wings of the Bat are a prodigious Deviation 
from Nature's ordinary way. So it is in the Virginian 
Squirrel, whoſe Skin is extended between the Fore- 
legs and its Body. | * 

Of the 2 of the Ek, the French Academiſts 
fay, ** Although ſome Authors report, That there 
are Elks in Muſcovia, whoſe Legs are jointleſs; 
there is great probability, that this Opinion is found- 
ed on what is reported of thoſe E/ks of Muſcovia, 
as well as of Cæſar's Alce, and Pliny's Michlis, that 
they have Legs ſo tiff and inflexible, that they do 
run on Ice without ſlipping ; which is a way that 
<< is reported that they have to ſave themſelves from 
„ the Wolves, Sc.“ 74. p. 108. BR, 

The common tame Goat (whoſe Habitation is ge- 
nerally on Mountains and Rocks, and who delighteth 
to walk on the tops of Pales, Houſes, c. and to take 
great and {ſeemingly dangerous Leaps ) I have obſerv'd, 


hath the Joints of the Legs very ſtiff and ſtrong, the 


Hoof hollow underneath, and its Edges ſharp. The 
like I doubt not, is to be found in the Wild-Goat, 
conſidering what Dr. Schenchzer hath ſaid of its 
climbing the moſt dangerous Craggs of the Alps, 
and the manner of their hunting it, Vid. Iter Alpin. 3. 
P. 9. e 
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Drangn. with rough and hard Hoofs, ſome whole, ſome cleft; in others with only a cal- 
Book VI. 1gus Skin. In which latter, it is obſervable that the Feet are compos'd of Toes, 


ſome ſhort for bare going; ſome long to ſupply the Place of a Hand h; ſome 
armed with long and ſtrong Talons to catch, hold, and tear the Prey; ſome fenced 
only with ſhort Nails, to confirm the Steps in Running and Walking. 


II. As the Poſture of Man's Body is the fitteſt for a Rational Animal, ſo is the 
prone Poſture of Qyadrupeds the molt uſeful and beneficial to themſelves, as alſo 
moſt ſerviceable to Man. For they are hereby better made for their gathering their 
Food, to purſue their Prey, to leap, to climb, to ſwim, to guard themſelves a- 

ainſt their Enemies; and, in a word, to do whatever may be of principal Uſe 
to themſelves ; as alſo they are hereby rendered more uſeful and ſerviceable to 
Man, for carrying his Burdens, for tilling his Ground; yea, even for his Sports 
and Diverſions. 

AND now I might here add a Survey of the excellent Contrivances of the 
Parts miniſtring to this Poſture of the four-footed Animals, the admirable Stru- 
cture of the Bones i, the Joints and Muſcles, their various Sizes and Strength; their 
commodious Lodgment and Situation, the nice Æquipoiſe of the Body, with a 
great deal more to the fame Purpoſe. But I ſhould be tedious to inſiſt minutely 
upon ſuch Particulars; and beſides, I have given a Touch upon theſe kinds of 
Things, when I ſpake of Man, 

PASSING by therefore many Things of this kind, that might deſerve Remark, 
I ſhall only conſider ſome of the Parts of the Quadrupeds, differing from what is 
ſound in Man *, and which are manifeſt Works of Deſign. 


b Thus in Apes and Monkeys, in the Beaver before, k «© Theſe Sorts of Differences in the Mechaniſm 
and divers others. « of Animals, upon the ſcore of the Poſition of their 
i It is a ſingular Proviſion Nature hath made for the * Bodies, occur ſo often, that it would be no mean 
Strength of the Lion, if that be true, which Galen *© ſervice to Anatomy if any one would give 
ſaith is reported of its Bones being not hollow (as in © us a Hiſtory of thoſe Variations of the Parts of A- 
other Animals) but folid: Which Report he thus far “ nimals, which ſpring from the different Poſtures 
confirms, that moſt of the Bones are ſo ; and that thole of their Bodies.” DraKks, Anat. V. 1. B. 1. 
in the Legs, and ſome other Parts, have only a ſmall C.17. 
and obſcure Cavity in them. Vid. GaLEN. de U/. 
Part. J. 11. c. 18. 


CHAP. Il 
Of the Heads of QUapruPtDs. 


I T is remarkable that in Man, the Head is of one ſingular Form ; in the four- 
footed Race, as various as their Species. In ſome, ſquare and large, ſuitable 
to their ſlow Motion, Food, and Abode ; in others leſs, ſlender and ſharp, agree- 
able to their ſwifter Motion, or to make their Way to their Food a, or Habitati- 
on under Ground b. But paſſing by a great many Obſervations that might be 
made of this kind, I ſhall ſtop a little at the Brain, as the moſt conſiderable Part 
of this Part of the Body, being the great Inſtrument of Life and Motion in Ma- 
drupeds, as it is in Man of that, as alſo in all Probability the chief Seat of his 
immortal Soul. And accordingly it is a remarkable Difference, that in Man the 
Brain is large, affording Subſtance and Room for ſo noble a Gueſt ; whereas in 


Na- 


Thus Szine, for Inſtance, who dig in the Earth in Mud, under Ground, and other the like Places 
for Roots, and other Food, have their Neck, and all where it lies concealed. 


* 
* 


Parts of their Head very well adapted to that Service. 
Their Neck ſhort, brawny, and ſtrong; their Eyes ſet 
N high out of the way; their Snout long; their 


oſe callous and ſtrong; and their Senſe of Smelling 


very accurate, to hunt out and diſtinguiſh their Fo 


i 


b What hath been ſaid of Swine is no leſs, rather 
more remarkable in the Mole, whoſe Neck, Noſe, Eyes, 
and Ears, are all fitted, in the niceſt manner, to its 
ſubterraneous way of Life, 


e W1LL15 
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2uadrupeds, it is but ſmall. And another thing, no leſs remarkable, is the Situa- i 
tion of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, or the greater or leſſer Brain, which I ſhall _- 85 
give in the Words of one of the moſt exact Anatomiſts we have of that Part e: 
« Since, faith he, Gop hath given to Man a lofty Countenance, to behold the 
« Heavens, and hath alſo ſeated an immortal Soul in the Brain, capable of the 
« Contemplation of heavenly Things; therefore, as his Face is erect, ſo the 
« Brain is ſet in an higher Place, namely, above the Cerebellum, and all the Sen- 
« ſories. But in Brutes, whoſe Face is prone towards the Earth, and whoſe Brain 
« js incapable of Speculation, the Cerebellum (whoſe Buſineſs it is to miniſter to the 
« Actions and Functions of the Præcordia, the principal Office in thoſe Creatures) 
ee jn them is ſituated in the higher Place, and the Cerebrum lower. Alſo ſome of 
« the Organs of Senſe, as the Ears and Eyes, are placed, if not above the Cere- 
e brum, yet at leaſt equal thereto.” 

ANOTHER Convenience in this Poſition of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, the 
laſt ingenious Anatomiſt tells us is this, 4 © In the Head of Man, faith he, the 
*© Baſe of the Brain and Cerebell, yea, of the whole Skull, is ſet parallel to the 
Horizon; by which means there is the leſs danger of the two Brains joggling, or 
« ſlipping out of their Place. But in Quadrupeds, whoſe Head hangs down, the 
« Baſe of the Skull makes a right Angle with the Horizon, by which means the 
te Brain is undermoſt, and the Cerebell uppermoſt ; fo that one would be apt to 
imagine the Cerebell ſhould not be ſteady, but joggle out of its Place.” To 
remedy which Inconvenience, he tells us, And leſt the frequent Concuſſions of 
e the Cerebell ſhould cauſe a Fainting, or diſorderly Motion of the Spirits about the 
« Precordia; therefore, by the Artifice of Nature, ſufficient Proviſion is made in 
« all, by the Dura Meni na cloſely encompaſſing the Cerebellum ; beſides which, it 
c js, in ſome, guarded with a ſtrong, bony Fence; and in others, as the Hare, 
e the Coney, and ſuch leſſer Qyadrupeds, a Part of the Cerebell is on each Side 
e fenced with the Os Petroſum : So that by this double Stay, its whole Maſs is 
firmly contained within the Skull. | | 

BESIDES theſe Peculiarities, I might take notice of divers other things no leſs 
remarkable, as the Nicfitating Membrane of the Eye e, the different Paſſages of the 
Carotid Arteries through the Skull, their branching into the Rete Mirabile 8, the 
different Magnitude of the Nates, and ſome other Parts of the Brain in Beaſts, 

uite different from what it is in Man : But the Touches already given, may be In- 
3 ſufficient to prevent my being tedious in enlarging upon theſe admirable 


Works of Gov. 


© WII IIS, Cereb. Anat. cap. 6. Cumgue huic Deus 
ot ſublime dederit, fc. 

4 Td. paulo poſt. In capite Bumano Cerebri & Cere- 
belli, Sc. 

© See Bookiv. Chap. 2. Note kk. 

Arteria Carotis aliquanto poſterius in hymine quam 
in alio quovis animali, Calvariam ingreditur, ſcil. jux- 
ta illud foramen, per quod ſinus lateralis in Venam ju- 
gularem defiturus cranio elabitur ; nam in ceteris hat 
arteria ſub extremitate, ſeu proceſſu acuto ofſis petroft, 
inter cranium emergit: verum in capite humano eadem, 
ambage longiori circumducta (ut ſanguinis torrens, pri- 
uſquam ad cerebri oram appellit, fracto impetu, lenitts 
& placidias fluat) prope ſpecum ab ingreſſu ſinus late- 
ralis factum, Calvariæ baſin attingit ; Ein na- 
jorem cautelam, tunica inſuper aſcititia craſſiore inveſti» 
tur. And ſo he goes on to ſhew the Conveniency of 
this Guard the Artery hath, and its Paſſage to the 
Brain; and then faith, Si hujuſmodi conformationis ra- 
tio inguiritur, facile occurrit, in capite humano, ubi 
genereſi a fectus & magni animerum impetus ac ardores 
excitantur ſanguinis in Cerebri oras appulſum, debere 
eſſe liberum & expeditum, fc. Atque hoc quidem re- 
ſpedtu differt Homo & pleriſque Brutis, quibus, arteria 
in mille ſurculos diviſa, ne ſanguinem pleniore alveo, 
aut citatiore, quam par tft, curſu, ad cerebrum evehat, 


Vor. II. 


8 K 


Plexus Retifirmes, conſtituit, quibus nempe efficitur, ut 


Janguis tardo admodum, lenigue & equabili fere ſtilli- 


cidio, in cerebrum illabatur. And then he goes on to 
give a farther account of this Artery, and the Rete Mi- 
rabile, in divers Creatures. WiLL1s, ibid. c. 8. 

Galen thinks the Rete Mirabile is for concoctin 
and elaborating the Animal Spirits, as the Epididymi- 
des [ the Convolutions, xzeooerd'ss FAC ] are for e- 
laborating the Seed., De U/. Part. J. q. c. 4. This 
Rete is much more conſpicuous in Beaſts than Man; 
and, as Dr. Willis well judges, ſerves, 1. To bridle 
the too rapid Incurſions of the Blood into the Brain of 
thoſe Creatures, whoſe Heads hang down much. 2.To 
ſeparate ſome of the ſuperfluous, ſerous Parts of the 
Blood, and ſend them to the Salival Glands, before the 
Blood enters the Brain of thoſe Animals, whoſe Blood 
is naturally of a watery Conſtitution. 3. To obviate 
any Obſtructions that may happen in the Arteries, by 
giving a free Paſſage through other Veſſels, when 

ome are ſtopped. 

In Quadrupeds, as the Carotid Arteries are branch- 
ed into the Rete Mirabile, for the bridling the too ra- 
pid Current of the Blood into the Brain; ſo the Ver- 
tebral Arteries are, near their Entrance into the Skull, 
bent into an acuter Angle than in Man, which is a wiſe 


Proviſion for the ſame Purpoſe. 


CHAP. 
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WW 5 CHA P. III. 
Of the Wecks of QUaDRUPEDS. 


ROM the Head paſs we to the Neck, no principal Part of the Body, 

| but yet a good Inſtance of the Creator's Wiſdom and Deſign, inaſmuch as in 

Man it is ſhort, agreeable to the Erection of his Body; but in the Four-footed 

Tribe it is long, anſwerable to the Length of the Legs, and in ſome of theſe 

long, and leſs ſtrong, ſerving to carry the Mouth to the Ground; in others ſhorter, 
brawny, and ſtrong, ſerving to dig, and heave up great Burdens b. 

Bur that which deſerves eſpecial remark is, that peculiar Proviſion made in the 
Necks of all, or moſt granivorous Qzadrupeds, for the perpetual holding down 
their Heads in gathering their Food, by that ſtrong, tendinous, and inſenſible Abo- 
neurofis, or Ligament ©, braced from the Head to the middle of the Back. By 
which means the Head, although heavy, may be held down without any Labour, 
Pain, or Uneaſineſs to the Muſcles of the Neck, that would otherwiſe be wearied 
by being ſo long put upon the ſtretch. 
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It is very remarkable, that in all the Species of 
Puadrupeds, this Equality holds, except only the Ele- 
phant ; and that there ſhould be a ſufficient, ſpecial Pro- 
viſion made for that Creature, by its Probo/cis or Trunk. 
A Member ſo admirably contrived, ſo curiouſly wrought, 
and with ſo great Agility and Readineſs applied by that 
unweildy Creature to all its ſeveral Occafions, that I 
take it to be a manifeſt Inſtance of the Creator's Work- 
manſhip. See its Anatomy in Dr. A. MouLen's 4 
nat. of the Elephant, p. 33. As alſo in Mr. BLair's 
Account in Philoſ. Tranſact. N“ 326. 

Aliorum ea eft humilitas, ut cibum terreſirem roſtris 
facile contingant. Quæ autem altiora ſunt, ut Anſeres, 
ut Cygni, ut Grues, ut Cameli, adjuvantur proceritate 
collorum. Manus etiam data Elephantis, qui propter 
magnitudinem corporis diffitiles aditus habebant ad pa- 
ſium. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 47. 


Quod iis animalibus gue pedes habent Rfſos in digi- 
tos, Collum brevius fit factum, guam ut per ipſum Ci- 
bum ori admovere queant : iis vers que ungulas habent 
ſolidas, aut bifidas, longiis ut prona atque inclinantia 
paſei queant. Yui id etiam opus non fit Artificis utili- 
tatis memoris ? Ad hec quod Grues ac Ciconie, thn 
crura haberent longiora, ob eam cauſam roſtrum etian 
magnum, & collum longius habuerint. Piſces autem ne- 
que collum penitus habuere, utpote qui neque crura ha- 
bent. Quo patto non id etiam eſt adnirandum? Ga- 
LEN. de Uſu Part. I. 11. c. 8. 

b As in Moles and Swine, in Chap. 2. Note n. 
„Called the White leatber, Pack-wax, Tax-warx, 
and Fix-/ax. 


CG:H-A-F. Ivy, 
Of the Sromachs of QUAD RU PE DSV. 


R OM the Neck, let us deſcend to the Stomach, a Part, as of abſolute Ne- 

ceſſity to the Being and Well-being of Animals, ſo is, in the ſeveral Species 
of Quadrupeds, ſized, contrived, and made with the utmoſt Variety and Art. 
What Artiſt, what Being, but the infinite Conſervator of the World, could to 
well adapt every Food to all the ſeveral Kinds of thoſe grand Devourers of it | 
Who could fo well ſuit their Stomachs to the Reception and Digeſtion thereot ; 
one kind of Stomach to the Carnivorous, another to the Herbaceous Animals ; 
one fitted to digeſt by bare Maſtication ; and a whole Set of Stomachs in others, 
to digeſt with the Help of Rumination! Which laſt Act, together with the Ap- 
paratus for that Service; is ſo peculiar, and withal fo curious an Artifice of Nature, 


that 


* The peculiar Contrivance and Make of the Drome- 
dary's or Camel's Stomach, is very remarkable, which 
I will give from the 1 Anatomiſts: At the top 
of the Second [of the four Ventricles] there were ſeveral 
Jquare Holes, which were the orifices of about thirty 
Cavities, made like Sacks, placed between the tiuo Mem- 
branes, which da compoſe the Subſtance of this Ventricle. 


The View of theſe Sacks made us to think that they mig bt 
well be the Reſervatories, where Pliny ſaith,that Camels 
do a long time keep the Water, which they drink in great 
abundance to ſupply the wants thertef in the ary 
Deſarts, &c. Vid. Memoirs, &c. Anat. of Drome- 
dary, p. 39. See allo PETE. Many ces. | 2: 
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that it might juſtly deſerve a more particular Enquiry; but having formerly men- 


68 > 


tioned it b, and leſt I ſhould be too tedious, I ſhall paſs it by. 


b Book iv. Chap. 11- 


HAF V. 
Of the Hearts of QuA DRU ED˙G. 


N this Part there is a notable Difference found between the Heart of Man 

and that of Beaſts; concerning the latter of which I might take notice of 
the remarkable Conformation of the Hearts of Amphibious Qyadrupeds, and their 
Difference from thoſe of Land-Animals, ſome having but one Ventricle a, ſome 
three b, and ſome hut two (like Land-Animals) but then the Foramen Ovale there- 
with e. All which may be juſtly eſteemed as wonderſul, as they are excellent 
Proviſions for the Manner of thoſe Animals living. But I ſhall content myſelf 
with bare Hints of theſe Things, and ſpeak only of two Peculiars more, and that 


but briefly. 


ONE is, the Situation of the Heart, which in Beaſts is near the Middle of the 
whole Body; in Man, neerer the Head d. The Reaſons of which I ſhall give 
from one of the moſt curious Anatomiſts of that Part ©, © Seeing, faith he, the 
« Trajetion and Diſtribution of the Blood depends wholly on the Syſtole of the 
Heart, and that its Liquor is not driven of its own Nature fo readily into the up- 
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plainer, and often a ſteep Way f. 


per Parts as into Veſſels even with it, or downwards into thoſe under it: If theSi- 
tuation of the Heart had been farther from the Head, it muſt needs either have 
been made ſtronger, to caſt out its Liquor with greater Force; or elſe the 
Head would want its due Proportion of Blood. But in Animals that have a 
longer Neck, and which is extended towards their Food as it were, the Heart 
is ſeated as far from the other Parts; and they find no Inconvenience from it, 
becauſe they feed with their Heads for the moſt part hanging down; and fo 
the Blood, as it hath farther to go to their Head than in others, fo it goes a 


Tux other peculiar Matter is, the faſtening (I formerly mentioned) which the 
Cone of the Pericardium hath in Man to the Diaphragm s, whereas in all Quadru- 
feds it is looſe. By which Means the Motion of the Midriſt, in that neceſſary 
Act of Reſpitation, is aſſiſted both in the upright Poſture of Man, as alſo in the 
prone Poſture of Qyadrupeds h, which would be hindered, or rendered more diffi- 


2 Frogs are generally thought to have but one Ven- 
tricle in their Hearts. 

d The Tortoiſe hath three Ventricles, as the Pariſian 
Academifts in their Memoirs affirm : “ Beſides theſe 
« two Ventricles [ before ſpoken of ] which were in the 
« hinder Part of the Heart, which faceth the Spine, 
„there was, /ay they, a third in the Fore-part, incli- 
« ning a little towards the Right-ſide, c.“ Memoirs, 
c. p. 259. But Mr. Biere charges this as a Mi- 
ſtake in thoſe ingenious Gentlemen, and aſſerts there is 
but one Ventricle in the Tortoiſe's Heart. See his De- 
icription of the Heart of the Land-Tortoiſe, in Phils/. 
Tranſat. Ne 328. ] 

© The Sza-Ca/f is ſaid by the French Academiſts, to 
have this Proviſion, and their Account of it is this: 
Its Heart was round and flat. Its Ventricles appear- 

ed very large, and its Auricles ſmall. . Under- 
neath the great Aperture, through which the Trunk 
of the Vena Cara conveyed the Blood into the right 
Ventricle of the Heart, there was another, which 
penetrated into the Arteria Venoſa, and from thence 
into the left Ventricle, and afterwards into the Aorta. 
This Hole, called the Foramen Ovale in the Fetas, 


«i 


+ makes the Auma; by the means of which, the 


cult, 


* Blood goes from the Cava into the Horta, without 
„ paſſing through the Lungs.” French Anatimiſ/ts, 


p. 124. 


* Tio Ty KaedYay meer d we mov Thi & "Avbpwrwo, 
&c. ArisT- Hi,. As. |. 2. c. 17. 

© Dr. Low ER de Corde, c. 1. 

f I might have mentioned another wiſe Proviſion 
from the ſame Author, which take in his own Words: 
InVitulis & Equis, imd pleriſque aliis animalibus majo- 
ribus, non ſolas propagines d Nertis ſoxti paris ut in 2 
mine, ſed etiam plurimas a Nero interceſtali, ubi redtà 
cor tranſit, cor accedere, inò in parenchyma ejus di mit- 
ti: & hoc ideo a Naturd quaſi ſulſidium Brutis compa- 
ratum, ne capita que terram prona ſpectant, nan ſatis fa- 
cile aut copios? Spiritus Animales impertirent. BL as11 
Anat. Animal. Par. 1. c. 4. ex Lowtro de Corde. 

s Diaphragmatis circulo nerveo firmiter adbæ res [Pe- 
ricardium ] guod Homini fiugulare; ram ab eo in Canir 
bus & Simiis diſtat, item in alits animalibus omnibus. 
BaRTHOLIN. Anat. |. 2. c. 5. 

n Finalem cauſam quod att inet, cn eres fit 
Hominis inceſſus atque figura, eoque facilids abdominis 
viſcera ſuo pondere deſcendant, minore Diapbragmatis 
nixu atque Syſtale ad Iuſp irat ionem opus #ft : porrd ci 

2 1% 


Der nam. 
Book VI. 
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Dan nan cult, if the Caſe was otherwiſe : © Which muſt needs be the Effect of Wiſdom 


Book VI. 4 and Deſign, and that Man was intended by Nature to walk erect, and not upon 


four, as Quadrupeds do.” To expreſs it in the Words of a great Judge in ſuch 


Matters i. 


in Sæſpiratione pariter neceſſarium fit Diaphragma re- 
laxari cum capſula cordis omnino connectendum 
fuit, in Homine, ne fort?, quamdiu erectus incedit, ab 
Hepatis, aliorumgue viſcerum appenſorum pondere debr- 
ſum aded deprimeretur, ut neque Pulmo ſatis concidere, 
neque Expiratio debito modo peragi potuerit. Quocirca 
in Quadrupedilus, ubi abdominis viſcera in ipſum Dia- 


phragma incumbunt, ipſumgue in pectoris eavitatem ſus 
pondere impellunt, ifla partium accretio Expiration qui- 
dem inutilis, Inſpirationi autem debitam Diaphragmat;; 


 tenfionem impediendo, prorſus incommoda fuifſet. Low xx. 


ibid. p. 1 1 | 
Dr. TysoN's Anatomy of the Orans-Ontanse, ; 
Ray's #:/dom of God, p. 262. . 2 


H A F. VI. 
Of the Difference between MAN and QUaDRUPEDS in the Mer 
vous Kind. 


6 © HERE is only one Difference more between Man and Quadrupeds that I 
ſhall take notice of; and that is the Nervous Kind : Arid becauſe it would be 
tedious to inſiſt upon many Particulars a, I {ball, for a Sample, inſiſt chiefly upon 
one, and that is, of Nature's prodigious Care for a due Communication and Cor- 
reſpondence between the Head and Heart of Man, more than what is in the four- 
footed Tribe. For this Purpoſe, beſides the Correſpondence thoſe Parts have by 
means of the Nerves of the Par Yagum (common both to Man and Beaſt) there is 
a farther and more ſpecial Communication and Correſpondence occaſioned by the 
Branches Þ of the Intercoſtal Pair, ſent from the Cervical Plexus to the Heart, and 
Præcordia. By which means the Heart and Brain of Man have a mutual 
and very intimate Correſpondence and Concern with each other, more than is in 
other Creatures ; or as one of the moſt curious Anatomiſts and Obſervers of theſe 
Things faith e: Brutes are, as it were, Machines made with a ſimpler and leſs 
<« operoſe Apparatus, and endowed therefore with only one and the fame kind of 
« Motion, are determined to do the fame Thing : Whereas in Man, there is 2 
great Variety of Motions and Actions. For by the Commerce of the aforeſaid 
e Cervical Plexus d he faith, the Conceptions of the Brain preſently affect the 
« Heart, and agitate its Veſſels and whole Appendage, together with the Dia- 
e phragm. From whence the Alteration in the Motion of the Blood, the Pulte, 
and Reſpiration. So alſo, on the contrary, when any Thing affects or alters 
the Heart, thoſe Impreſſions are not only retorted to the Brain by the 
« fame Duct of the Nerves, but alſo the Blood itſelf (its Courſe being 
* once changed) flies to the Brain with a different and unuſual Courſe, and 
there agitating the animal Spirits with divers Impulſes, produceth various 
* Conceptions and Thoughts in the Mind.” And he tells us, © That hence 
© it was that the ancient Divines and Philoſophers too, made the Heart 
* the Seat of Wiſdom ; and, certainly, ſays he, the Works of Wiſdom 


and 


* 


6 


A 


2 Amongſt theſe, I might name the Site of the co et, qui Cerebri & Cordis ſenſa mutua ultra citragut 
Nerves proceeding from the Medulla Spinalis, which refert. W11L1s Nervor. Deſcr. & Uſus, c. 26. 
Dr. Lower takes notice of. In Beaſts, whoſe Spine is © Idem ibid. Dum hanc utrinſque ſpeciei differtr- 
above the reſt of the Body, the Nerves tend directly tiam perpendo, ſuccurrit animo, Bruta effe velut mach, 
downwards; but in Man, it being erect, the Nerves mas, &c. 


ſpring out of the Spine, not at right, but in oblique That our great Man was not miſtaken, there 1s 
Angles downwards, and pals alſo in the Body the ſame great reaſon to imagine, from what he obſerved 2": 
way. id. p. 16. diſſecting a Fol. Beſides, the Brain being but (mall, 


In pleriſque Brutis tantum hac vid (i.e. by the he faith, Præcipua autem diſcriminis nota quam ix. 
Par Vagum) & wvix omnino per ullos Paris Intercoſia- ter illius & viri cordati partes advertimus, Pac 
lis Neroos, aditus ad cor aut Appendicem ej us pateſcit. erat; nempe quod predifus Nervi Intercoſtalis Plexus, 

Verüm in Homine, Nervus intercoſtalis, præter officia quem Cerebri & Cordis internuncium & Hominis pro- 
ejus in imo ventre huic cum ceteris animalibus commu- prium diximus, in Stulto hoc walde exilir, & minor: 
nia, etiam ante pectoris clauſtra internuncij ſpecialis lo- nervorum ſatellitio ſtipa tus fuerit. Ibid. 10 
| dem 
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« and Virtue do very much depend upon this Commerce which is between the Drau. 
« Heart and Brain:“ And ſo he goeth on with more to the ſame Purpoſe. Soo VI. 


Upon the Account of this Intercoftal Commerce with the Heart, being want- 
ing in Brutes, there is another ſingularly careful and wiſe Proviſion the in- 
finite Creator hath made in them, and that is, That by reaſon both the 
Par Vagum, and the Intercoftal too, do not ſend their Branches to the 
Heart, and its Appendage in Brntes ; therefore, leſt their Heart ſhould want a due 
Proportion of Nervous Veſſels, the Par Vagum ſends more Branches to their Heart 
than to that of Man. This, as it is a remarkable Difference between rational and irra- 
tional Creatures; ſo it is as remarkable an Argument of the Creator's Art and Care; 
who although he hath denied Brute-Animals Reaſon, and the Nerves miniſtring 
thereto, yet hath another Way ſupplied what is neceſſary to their Life and State. 
But let us hear the ſame great Author's Deſcant upon the Point -; * In- 
e aſmuch faith he, as Beaſts are void of Diſcretion, and but little ſubject 
cc to various and different Paſſions, therefore there was no Need that the 
« Spirits, that were to be conveyed from the Brain to the Precordia, 
<« ſhould paſs two different Ways, namely, one for the Service of the vi- 
te tal Functions, and another for the reciprocal Impreſſions of the Affections; 
* but it was ſufficient that all their Spirits, whatever Uſe they were deſigned 
ce for, ſhould be conveyed one and the fame Way. 

HERE now in the Nervous Kind we have manifeſt Acts of the Creator's De- 
ſign and Wiſdom, in this ſo manifeſt and diſtin a Proviſion for rational and 
irrational Creatures ; and that Man was evidently intended to be the one, as the 
Genus of Quadrupeds was the other. | 


2 Idem ibid. cap. 29. In quantum Beſtiæ prudentid carent, & variis diverſiſque paſſionibus, &fc, 


HRA VE. 


The C OoNCLUSI ON. 


\ 


ND now it is Time to pauſe a while, and reflect upon the whole. 

And as from the Conſiderations in the preceeding Book, we have e- 
ſpecial Reaſon to be thankful to our infinitely merciful Maker, for his no 
| les kind, than wonderful Contrivances of our Body; ſo we have Reaſon, 
from this brief View I have taken of this laſt Tribe of the Creation, to ac- 
knowledge and admire the fame Creator's Work and Contrivances in them. 
For we have here a large Family of Animals, in every particular Reſpect, 
curiouſly contrived and made, for that eſpecial Poſture, Place, Food, and 
Office or Buſineſs which they obtain in the World. So that if we conſider 
their own particular Happineſs and Good, or Man's Uſe and Service; or if 
we view them throughout, and conſider the Parts wherein they agree with Man, or 
thoſe eſpecially wherein they differ; we ſhall find all to be ſo far from being Things 
fortuitous, undeſigned, or any Way accidental, that every Thing is done for the beſt; 
all wiſely contrived, and incomparably fitted up, and every Way worthy of the 
great Creator. And he that will ſhut his Eyes, and not ſee Gop in a theſe his 


Works, 
Deum namgue ire per Ones Hine Pecudes, Armenta viros, genus omne Ferarum. 
Terraſque tractuſue Maris, Cælumgue profundum. V1RG1L. Georg. I. 4. 
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Dun ab Works, even of the poor Beaſts of the Earth, that will not fay (as E/;þy 
bath it, fob xxxv. 10, II.) Where is Gon my Mager, who teacheth us more 
than the Beaſts of the Earth, and maketh us wiſer than the Fowls of the Hea- 
den? Of ſuch an one we may uſe the Pſalmiſt's Exprefſion, P/a/. xlix. 12. That 

he is like the Beaſts b that periſh. 


b Illos gui nullum omnino Deum eſſe dixerant, non fliterunt, nihil videntes animo. LacTANT, I. 
modo non Phileſophos, ſed ne homines guidem fuifſe c. 9. | 
lixcrim; qui, mutis ſinillini, ex ſolo corpore con- 
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BOOK VII 


A Survey of BIRDS. 


AVING briefly, as well as I could, diſpatch'd the Tribe of Qua- 

14 drufeds ; 1 ſhall next take a brief and tranſient View of the feather d 
Tribe. 

AND here we have another large Province to ＋ N in, if we ſhould deſcend 

to every Thing wherein the Workmanſhip of the Almighty appears. But 1 

muſt contract my Survey as much as may be; and ſhall therefore give only ſuch 


Hints and Touches upon this curious Family of Animals, as may ſerve for Samples 
of the reſt of what might be obſerved. 


— lid tn 


CRAP. I 
Of the Motion of BIRDS, and the Parts miniſtring thereto. 


S this Tribe hath a different Motion from that of other Animals, and an 
amphibious Way of Life ; perry in the Air, and partly on the Land and 
Waters; ſo is their Body accordingly ſhap'd, and all their Parts incomparably fitted 


for that Way of Life and Motion ; as will be found by a curſory View of ſome 
of the Particulars. And the 


I. AND moſt viſible Thing is the Shape and Make of their Body, not thick 
and clumſy, but incomparably adapted to their Flight : Sharp before, to pierce 


and make Way through the Air, and then by gentle Degrees riſing to its full Bulk. 
To which we may add, 


II. Tur neat Poſition of the Feathers throughout the Body; not ruffled, or 
diſcompoſed, or placed ſome this, ſome a contrary Way, according to the Me- 
thod of Chance; but all artificially plac'd a, for facilitating the Motion of the Bo- 
dy, and its Security at the ſame Time, by way of Cloathing : And for that End, 
molt of the Feathers tend backward, and are laid over one another in exact and 
regular Method, armed with warm and ſoft Down next the Body, and more 
ſtrongly made, and curiouſly clos'd next the Air and Weather, to fence off the 
Injuries thereof. To which Purpoſe, as alſo for the more eaſy and nimble gliding 
of the Body through the Air, the Proviſion Nature hath made, and the Inſtinct 
of theſe Animals to preen and dreſs their Feathers, is admirable ; both in reſpect, 


of their Art and Curioſity in doing it, and the O:-bag b, Glands, and whole Ap- 
paratus for that Service. | 


III. Ax p now having faid thus much relating to the Body's Motion, let us 
ſurvey the grand Inſtrument thereof, the Wings. Which, as they are principal 


Parts, 


See before Book iv. Chap. 12. Note l. larger Cells, lying under the Nipple of the O0:/-4ag. 
> Mr. Willughby faith, there are two Glands for This Nipple is perforated, and being preſſed, or drawn 
the ſecretion of the unctuous Matter in the Oil bag. by the Bird's Bill, or Head, emits the liquid Oil, as it is 
And fo they appear to be in Geeſe. But, upon exa- in ſome Birds, or thicker and unctuaus Greaſe, as it is in 
mination, I find, that in moſt other Birds ( ſuch at others. The whole Oi/-bag is in its Structure ſome- 
leaſt as I have enquired into) there is only one Gland; 


g what conformable to the Breaſt 11 
in which are divers little Cells, ending in two or three afford Milk. 1 18 5 of ſuch Animals * 
2 1 


* 


— 
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Dez #am- Parts, ſo are made with great Skill, and placed in the moſt commodious Point 
Book VIE of the Body ©, to give it an exact Equipoiſe in that ſubtile Medium the Air. 


AND here it is obſervable, with what incomparable Curioſity every Feather is 
made; the Shaft exceeding ſtrong, but hollow below, for Strength and Light- 
neſs ſake; and above, not much leſs ſtrong, and filled with the Parenchyma or 
Pith, both ſtrong and light too. The Yanes as nicely gaug'd on each Side as 
made ; broad on one Side, and narrower on the other ; both which incomparably 
miniſter to the progreſſive Motion of the Bird, as alſo to the Union and Cloſe- 


neſs of the Wing d. 


AND no leſs inquiſitive is the textrine Art of the Plumage e alſo ; which is ſo 
curiouſſy wrought, and ſo artificially interwoven, that it cannot be viewed without 
Admiration, eſpecially when the Eye is aſſiſted with Glaſſes. 

AND as curiouſly made, ſo no leſs curiouſly are the Feathers placed in the Wing, 
exactly according to their ſeveral Lengths and Strength: The Principals ſet for 
Stay and Strength, and theſe again well lined, faced, and guarded with the Covers 
and ſecondary Feathers, to keep the Air from paſſing through, whereby the ſtronger 
Impulſes are made thereupon. 

AND laſtly, to ſay no more of this Part, that deſerves more to be ſaid of it, 
what an admirable Apparatus is there of Bones, very ſtrong, but withal light, and 
incomparably wrought ? Of Forts, which open, ſhut, and every way move, ac- 
cording to the Occaſions either of extending it in Flight, or withdrawing the 
Wing again to the Body? And of various Muſcles; among which the peculiar 
Strength of the Pectoral Muſcles deicrves eſpecial Remark, by reaſon they are much 


ſtronger f in Birds than in Man, or any other Animals, not made for Flying. 


© In all Birds that fly much; or that have the moſt 
occaſion for their Wings, it is manifeſt that their 
Wings are placed in the very beſt Part, to balance 
their Body in the Air, and to give as ſwift a Progreſ- 
ſion, as their Wings and Body are capable of: For 
otherwiſe we ſhould perceive them to reel, and fly un- 
ſteadily ; as we ſee them to do, if we alter their Æqui- 
poiſe, by cutting the end of one of the Wings, or hang- 
ing a Weight at. one of the extreme Parts of the Body. 
But as for ſuch Birds as have as much occaſion forSwim- 
ming as Flying, and whoſe Wings are therefore ſet a 
little out of the Centre of the Body's Gravity, ſee 
Book iv. Chap. 8. Note, and for ſuch as have more 
occaſion for Diving than Flying, and. whoſe Legs are 


for that reaſon ſet more backward, and their Wings 


more forward, ſee Chap. 4. Note &, of this Bua. 

4 The wiſe Author of Nature hath afforded: an Ex- 
ample of the great Nicety in the Formation of Birds, 
by the Nicety obſerved in a Part no more conſiderable 
than, the- Vanes of the Flag-feathers of the Wing. A- 
mong others, theſe two Things are obſervable: 1. The 
Edges of the exterior, or narrow Vanes bend down- 
wards, but of the interior, wider Vanes, upwards; by 
which means they catch, hold, and lie cloſe to one an- 
other, when the Wing is ſpread ; ſo that not one Fea- 
ther may miſs its full Force and Impulſe upon the Air. 
2. A yet leſſer Nicety is obſerv'd, and that is, in the 
very ſloping the tips of the Flag-feathers : 'The inte- 
rior Vanes. being neatly ſlop'd away to a Point, to- 


| wards the outward Part of the Wing; and the exterior 


Vanes ſlop'd towards the Body, at leaſt in many Birds; 
and in the middle of the Wing, the Vanes being equal, 
are-but little flop'd. So that the Wing, whether ex- 
tended or ſhut, is as neatly ſlop'd and form'd, as if 
conſtantly trimm'd with a Pair of Sciſſors. 

_ © Since no exact Account, that I know of, hath been 
given of the Mechaniſm of the Yanes, or Webs of the 
Feathers, my Obſervation may not be unacceptable. 
The Vane conſiſts not of one continu'd Membrane; be- 
cauſe if once broken, it would hardly be reparable: But 
of many Lamize, which are thin, ſtiff, and ſomewhat 
of the nature of a thin. Quill. Towards the Shaft of the 
Feather (eſpecially. of the Flag-feathers of the Wing) 

\ I | | 


>, 


IV. NEXT 


thoſe Laminæ are broad, Ec. of a ſemicircular Form; 
which ſerve for Strength, and for the cloſer ſhutting of 
the Laminæ to one another, when Impulſes are made 
upon the Air. Towards the outward Part of the 
Vane, theſe Laminæ grow ſlender and taper: On their 
Under: ſide they are thin and ſmooth, but their upper 
outer Edge is parted into two hairy Edges, each Side 
having a. different ſort of Hairs, laminated or broad at 
bottom, and flender and bearded above the other half. 
I. have, as well as I could, repreſented the upper- 
moſt Edge of one of theſe Laminæ in Fig. 18. with 
ſome of the Hairs on each Side, magnify'd with a Mi- 
croſcope. Theſe bearded Briſtles, or Hairs, on one 
fide the Laminæ, have ſtrait Beards, as in Fig. 19. thoſe 
on the other Side have hook'd Beards on one fide the 
flender Part of the Briſtle, and ſtrait ones on the other, 
as in. Fig. 20. Both theſe ſorts of Briſtles magnify'd 
(only ſcattering, and not cloſe ) are repreſented as they 
grow upon the upper Edge of the Lamina /. t. in Fig. 


18. And in the Vane, the hook'd Beards of one La- 


mina always lie next the ſtrait Beards of the next Lami- 

na; and by that means lock and hold each other; and 

by a pretty Mechaniſm, brace the Laminæ cloſe to one 

another. And if at any time the Vane happens to be 

ruffled and diſcompoſed, it can by this pretty, eaſy Me- 

2 reduced and repair d. Vid. Bool iv. Ch. 12. 
ole M. 

t Peftorales. Muſculi Hominis fledtentes humeros, par- 
vi & parum carnofi ſunt; non æguant om aut 70am 
partem omnium Muſculorum Hominis, E contra. in A- 
vibus, Pectorales Muſculi vaſtiſſimi ſunt, & aquanty 
ind excedunt, & magis pendent, gudam reliqui omnes 
Muſculi ejuſaem Avis ſimul ſumpti. Box kL. de Mot. 
Animal. Vol. I. Prop. 184. | 

Mr. Willughby having made the like Obſervation, 
hath this Reflection on it, Whence, if it be poſſible for 
Man to fly, it is thought by them who have curiouſly 
weighed and conſidered the Matter, that he that would 
attempt ſuch a thing with. hopes. of Succeſs, muſt jo con- 
trive and adapt. bis ings, that he may make uſe bis 
Legs, and not his Arms in managing them. ( becauſe the 
Muſcles of the Legs are. ſtronger, as he obſerves). 
Wir Tuck. Ornith. I. 1. c. 1. 5, 19. 2 
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IV. NexT the Wings, the Tail is in Flight conſiderable; greatly affiſting in all Dexnave. 


Aſcents and Deſcents in the Air, as alſo ſerving to ſteady 8 Flight, by Keeping 
the Body upright in that ſubtile and yielding Medium, by its readily turning and an- 
ſwering every Vacillation of the Body. ; 

AND now to the Parts ſerving to Flight, let us add the nice and compleat 
Manner of its Performance; all done according to the ſtricteſt Rules of Mecha- 
niſm hd, What Rowet on the Waters, what Artiſt on the Land, what acuteſt 
Mathematician could give a more agreeable and exact Motion to the Wings, than 
theſe untaught flying Artiſts do to theirs ! Serving not only to bear their Bodies up 
in the Air, but alſo to waft them along therein, with a ſpeedy progretfive Mo- 
tion; as alſo to ſteer and turn them this Way and that Way, up and down, fa- 
ſter or ſlower, as their Occaſions require, or their Pleaſure leads them. 

V. Nexr to the Parts for Flight, let us view the Feet and Legs, miniſtring to 
their other Motion: Both made light, for eaſter Tranſportation through the Air; 
and the former ſpread, ſome with Membranes for Swimming !, ſome without, 
for ſteady Going, for Perching, for Catching and Holding of Prey *, or for 
Hanging by the Heels to gather their Food |, or to fix themſelves in their Places 
of Retreat and Safety. And the latter, namely, the Legs, all curved for their 
eaſy Perching, Rooſting, and Reſt ; as alſo to help them upon their Wings in ta- 
king their Flight, and to be therein commodiouſly tucked up to the Body, fo as 
not to obſtruct their Flight. In ſome long, for Wading and Searching the Waters ; 
in ſome of a moderate Length, anſwerable to their vulgar Occaſions; and in others 
as remarkably ſhort, to anſwer their eſpecial Occaſions and Manner of Life m. 
To all theſe let us add the placing theſe laſt mentioned Parts in the Body. In all 
ſomewhat out of the Center of the Body's Gravity n, but in ſuch as ſwim, more 
than in others, for the better rowing their Bodies through the Waters, or to help 


them in their Diving o too. 


? Mr. Willughby, Ray, and many others, imagine 
the principal Uſe of the Tail to be to ſteer and turn the 
Body in the Air, as a Rudder. But Borelli hath put it 
beyond all doubt that this is the leaſt Uſe of it, and 
that it is chiefly to aſſiſt the Bird in its Aſcents and De- 
ſcents in the Air, and to obviate the Vacillations of 
the Body and Wings. For as for turning to this or 
that fide, it is performed by the Wings and Inclina- 
= of the Body, and but very little by the help of the 

all. 

d See Box ELLI, «bi ſupra, Prop. 182, &c. 

i It is conſiderable in all Water-Fowl, how exactly 
their Legs and Feet correſpond to that way of Life. 
For either their Legs are long, to enable them to wade 
in the Waters: In which 2 their Legs are bare of 
Feathers a good way above the Knees, the more conve- 
niently for this Purpoſe. Their Toes alſo are all broad; 
and in ſuch as bear the name of Mad,. ſuc ters, two of 
the Toes are ſomewhat joined, that they may not 
eaſily fink in walking upon boggy Places And as for 
fuch as are whole-footed, or whoſe Toes are webbed 
together (excepting ſome few) their Legs are general- 
ly ſhort, which is the moſt convenient Size for Swim- 
ming. And 'tis pretty enough to ſee how artificially 
they gather up their Toes and Feet when they with- 
draw their Legs, or go to take their ſtroke ; and as ar- 
tificially again extend or open their whole Foot, when 
they preſs upon, or drive themſelves forward in the 
Waters. 

* Some of the Characteriſticks of rapacious Birds 
are, 10 have hooked, ſtrong, and ſbarp pointed Beaks 
and Talons, fitted for Rapine, and tearing of Fleſh ; 


and ſtrong and brawny Thighs, for ſtriting down their 


Prey. W1LLUGH, Ornith. I. 2. c. 1. RAII Synopſ. 
Av. Method. p. 1. 

Such Birds as climb, particularly thoſe of the 
Woodpecker kind, have for this Purpoſe (as Mr. Wil- 


Vol. II. 


ing their 


8 M 


lug bòy obſerves, I. 2. c. 4.) 1. Strong and muſculous 
Thighs. 2. Short Legs and very ſtrong. 3. Toes 
ſtanding two forwards, and two backwards. Their 
Toes alſo are cloſe joined together, that they may 
more ſtrongly and firmly lay hold on the Tree they 
climb upon. 4. All of them have a hard, ſtiff, 
Tail, bending alſo downwards, on which they lean, 
and ſo bear up themſelves in climbing. 

m Fer i and Szva/loros have remarkably ſhort Legs, 
eſpecially the former, and their Toes graſp any thing 
very ſtrongly. All which is uſeful to them in build- 

Nets, and other ſuch Occaſions as neceſſi- 
tate them to hang frequently by their Heels. But 
there is far greater Uſe of this Structure of their Legs 
and Feet, if the Reports be true of their hanging by 
the Heels in great Cluſters (after the manner of Bees ) 
in Mines and Grotto's, and on the Rocks by the Sea, 
all the Winter. Of which latter, I remember the 
late learned Dr. Fry told this Story at the Univerſity, 
and confirm'd it to me fince; viz. That an ancient 
Fiſherman, accounted an honeſt Man, being neas 
ſome Rocks on the Coaſt of Cornwal/, ſaw, at a very 
low Ebb, a black Liſt of ſomething adhering to the 
Rock, and when he came to examine, he found it was 
a great Number of Soallotos, and, if I miſremember 
not, of Swifts alſo, hanging by the Feet to one ano- 
ther, as Bees do; which were covered commonly by 
the Sea-Waters, but revived in his warm Hand, and by 
the Fire. All this the Fiſherman himſelf aſſured the 
Doctor of. Of this, ſee more, Chap. 3. Note, of this 
Book. 

" In Birds that frequent not the Waters, theWings 
are in the Centre of Graviey, when the Bird lies along, 
as in Flying ; but when it ſtands or walks, the Ere- 
ction of the Body throws the Centre of Gravity upon 
the Thighs and Feet. 

o See Chap. 4. Note *. 
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HP. I. 
Of the Head, Stomach, and other Parts of BIRDS. 


T 


HUS having diſpatched the Parts principally concerned in the Motion of 
the F-athered Tribe, let us proceed to ſome other Parts not yet animadvert- 


ed upon. And we will begin with the Head, concerning which I have alread 
taken Notice of its Shape for making Way through the Air ; of the Make of 
the Bill, for gathering Food, and other Uſes; the commodious Situation of 
the Eye; and I might add that of the Ear too, which would be in the Way, 
and obſtruct Flight, if it was like that of moſt other Animals: Alſo I might ſay 
a great deal of the Conformation of the Brain, and of the Parts therein want- 
ing, and of others added, like to what is obſervable in Fiſhes ; whoſe Poſture in 


the Waters reſembles that of Birds in the Air a, and both very 


different from Man 


and Beaſts ; and laſtly, to hint at no more, I might ſurvey the peculiar Structure 
of the LarynxÞ, the Tongue ©, the inner Ear d, and many Matters beſides ; but 


SE 

a Cerebra Hominum & Quadrupedum in pleriſque fi- 
milia exiſtunt. Capitibus Volucrum & Piſcium 
contenta, ab utriſque prioribus longè diverſa, tamen in- 
ter ſe, quoad præcipuas eyyrpd nu partes, Symbola repe- 
riuntur. The Particulars wherein the Brains 6f Bitds 
and Fiſhes agree with one another, and wherein they 
differ from the Brain of Man and Beaſts, ſee in the 
ſame juſtly famous Author, WiLLis, Cereb. Anat. 
C 


v Circa bifurcationem Aſperæ Arteriæ, elegans Ar- 
tificis liber agentis indicium detegitur ex Avium com- 
paratione cum Quadrupedibus : cum Vecis gratia in di- 
werſis Avibus diverſam muſculorum fabricam bifurca- 
tioni Aſpere Arteriæ dederit, quorum nullum veſtigium 
extat in Homine & Quadrupedibus mihi viſis, ubi om- 
es wocts muſculos capiti Arteriæ junxit. In Aquila, 
Sc. ſupra bifurcationem, &c. STENO in Blaſ. Anat. 
Animal. p. 2. c. 4. 

The Aſpera Arteria is very remarkable in the San, 
which is thus deſcribed by T. Bax THoLIN ; viz. A/ 
pera Arteria admirande ſatis trufture. Nam pro Col- 
Ji longitudine deorſum Oæſophagi comes protenditur do- 
nec ad ſternum perveniat, in cxjus capſulam ſe incarvo 
flexu inſinuat & recondit, velut in tuto loco & thecd, 
moxque ad fundum ejuſdem cavitatis delata ſurſum re- 
flefitur, egrediturque anguſtias Sterni, & Claviculis 
mediis conſcenſis, quibus ut fulcro nititur, ad Thoracem 
fe flectit Miranda hercle modis omnibus conſtitu- 
tio & Reſpirationi inſervit & Voci. Nam cam in ſtag- 
norum fundo edulia pro vittu guerat, longiſſimo indiguit 
collo, ne longa mora ſuffocationis incurreret periculum. 
Et certè dum dimidiam fere horam toto capite & collo 
pronis vado immergitur, pedibus in altum elatis cœloque 
obverſis, ex ea Arterie que pectoris dictæ vaginæ re- 
cluſa eft portione, tanquam ex condo promo ſpiritum hau- 
rit. BLas. ibid. c. 10. 

© The Structure of the Tongue of the Woodpecker is 
very ſingular and remarkable, whether we look at its 
great Length, its Bones and Muſcles, its encompaſſing 
part of the Neck and Head, the better to exert itſelf 
in length; and again to retract it into its Cell; and 
laſtly, whether we look at its ſharp, horny, bearded 
Point, and the gluey Matter at the end of it, the 
better to ſtab, to ſtick unto, and draw out little Mag- 
gots out of Wood. Utzilis enim Picis, ſaith Coiter, ad 
Vermiculos, Formicas, aliague Inſefta venanaa talis 
Lingua foret. Siguidem Picus, innata ſua ſagacitate 
cum deprehendit alibi in arborilus, vel carie, vel alia 
de causd cavatis, vermes inſectague deliteſcere, ad illas 
volitat, ſeſeque digitis, unguliſque poſterior ibus robuſti/- 


inis, & Caude pennis rigidiſſimis ſuſtentat, donet va- 
./#do ac peracuto raſtro arborem pertundat: arbore pertu- 


54, foramini roſtrum immittit, ac quo animalcula ftri- 
adore excitet percellargue, magnam in arloris cab e- 


for 


mittit vocem, inſedta vociſeratione hac concitata huc il- 
lucque repunt ; Picus vers linguam ſuam exerit, atque 
aculeis, hamiſque animalia infigit, infixa atirahit & 
devorat. Vide BLas11 ubi ſupra, p. 2. c. 24. 

4 T have before in Book iv. Chap. 3. Note", taken 
notice of what others have obſerved concerning the 
inner Ear of Birds, reſerving my 'own Obſervations 
for this Place ; which I hope may be acceptable, not 


only for being ſome of them new, but alſo ſhewing 


the Mechaniſm of Hearing in general. 

In this Organ of Birds, I ſhall take notice only of 
three Parts, the Membranes and Cartilages ; the Colu- 
mella; and the Conclave : The Drum, as ſome call it, 
or Membrana Tympani, as others, conſiſts of two Mem- 
branes, the outer, which covers the whole Meatus, Ba- 
ſon, or Drum (as ſome call it) and the inner Mem- 
brane. To ſupport, diſtend, and relax the outermoſt, 
there is one ſingle Cartilage, reaching from the Side 
of the Meatus, to near the middle of the Membrane. 
On the top of the Columella is another Cartilage, con- 
ſiſting of three Branches, a, 6, c, in Fig. 23. The 
longeſt middle Branch a is joined to the top of 
the ſingle upper Cartilage before ſpoken of, and aſſiſts 
it to bear up the upper outer Membrane : 'The two 
Branches, 6, e, are joined to the Os Petraſan, at ſome 
diſtance from the outer Membrane: Upon this inner 
Cartilage, is the inner Membrane fixed; the two outer 
Sides of which, a, &, and a, e, are joined to the outer 
Membrane, and make a kind of three- ſquare Bag. The 
Defign of the two Branches or Legs of the Carti- 
lage 6, c, are, I conceive, to keep the Cartilage and Co- 
lumella from wavering fide-ways, and to hinder them 
from flying too much back: There is a very fine, ſlen- 
der Ligament extended from the oppoſite Side, quite 
croſs the Meatus or Baſon, to the bottom of the Car- 
tilage, near its joining to the Co/ume/la. Thus much 
for the Membrane Tympani, and their Cartilages. 

The next Part is the Columella (as Schelbammer 
calls it) This is a very fine, thin, light, bony Tube 
the Bottom of which ſpreads about, and gives it the 
reſemblance of a wooden Potlid, ſuch as I have ſeen 
in Country-houſes. It exactly ſhuts into, and covers 
a Foramen of the Conclave, to which it is braced all 
round, with a fine, ſubtile Membrane, compoſed of 
the tender Auditory Nerve. This Bottom or Baſe of 
the Columella, I call the Operculum. 

The laſt Part, which ſome call the Labyrinth and 
Cochlea, conſiſting of Branches more like the Canales 
Semicirculares in Man, than the Cochlea, I call the 
Conclave Auditils. It is (as in moſt other Animals) 
made of hard, context Bone. In moſt of the Birds I 
have opened, there are circu/ar Canals ; ſome larger, 
ſome leſſer, croſſing one another at Right Angles, 


which open into the Conclave. But in the Goo/e it is 
; | otherwiſe, 
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for a Sample, I ſhall only inſiſt upon the wonderful Proviſion in the Bill Gr the Dernan. 


judging of the Food, and that is by peculiar Nerves lodged therein for that Pur- 
poſe, imall, and leſs numerous in ſuch as have the Aſſiſtance of another Senſe, the 
Eye; but large, more numerous, and thickly branched about, to the very End 
of the Beak, in ſuch as hunt for their Food out of Sight in the Waters, in Mud, 
or under Ground e. | 

AND now from the Head and Mouth, paſs we to its near Ally, the Stomach, 
another no leſs notable than uſeful Part ; whether we conſider the Elegancy of its 
Fibres and Muſcles, or its Multiplicity ; one to ſoften and macerate, another to di- 
geſt ; or its Variety, ſuited to various Foods, ſome membranous, agreeable to the 
frugivorous, or carnivorous Kind; ſome muſculous and ſtrong f, ſuited to the 
Comminution, and grinding of Corn and Grain, and fo to ſupply the Defect 
of Teeth. 

AND now to this Specimen of the Parts, I might add many other Things, no 
leſs curiouſly contrived, made, and ſuited to the Occaſions of theſe Volatiles ; as 
particularly the Structure and Lodgment of the Lungs s; the Configuration of 
the Breaſt, and its Bone, made like a Keel, for commodious Paſſage through 
the Air, to bear the large and ſtrong Muſcles, which move the Wings, and to 
counterpoiſe the Body, and ſupport and reſt it upon at Rooſt. The Neck alſo 
might deſerve our Notice, always either exactly proportion'd to the Length of the 
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otherwiſe, there being cochleons Canals, but not like 
thoſe of other Birds. In the Conclave, at the Side op- 
poſite to the Operculum, the tender Part of the Audi. 
tory Nerve enters, and lineth all thoſe inner, retired 
Parts; viz. the Conclave and Canals. 

As to the Paſſages, Columnæ, and other Parts ob- 
ſervable in the Ear of Birds, I ſhall paſs them by, it 
being ſufficient to my Purpoſe, to have deſcribed the 
Parts principally concerned in the Act of Hearing. 
And as the Ear is in Birds the moſt ſimple and incom- 
plex of any Animal's Ear, ſo we may from it make an 
eaſy and rational judgment how Hearing is perform'd ; 
viz. Sound being a Tremor or Unaulation in the Air, 
cauſed by the Colliſion of Bodies, doth, as it moves a- 
long, ſtrike upon the Drum, or Membrana Tympani, of 
the Ear: Which Motion, whether ſtrong or languid, 
ſhrill or ſoft, tuneful or not, is at the ſame inſtant im- 
preſſed upon the Cartil/ages, Columella, and Operculum, 
and ſo communicated to the Auditory Nerve in the Con- 
clave. 

And now if we compare theOrgan and Act of Hear- 
ing with thoſe of Sight, we ſhall find that the Conc/ave 
is to Hearing, as the Retina is to Sight; that ſonorous 
Bodies make their Impreſſions thereby on the Brain, as 
viſible Objects. do by the Retina. Allo, that as there 
is an Apparatus in the Eye, by the opening and ſhut- 
ting of the Pupil, to make it correſpond to all the De- 

rees of Light, ſo there is in the Ear, to make it con- 
E rnable to all the Degrees of Sound; a nobleTrain of 
little Bones and Muſcles in Man, Sc. to ſtrain and re- 
lax the Membrane, and at the ſame time to open and 
ſhut the Baſis of the Stapes (the ſame as what I call 
the Opercu/um in Birds). But in Birds there is a more 
ſimple, but ſufficient Apparatus for this Purpoſe, ten- 
der Cartilages, inſtead of Bones and Joints, to corre- 
ſpond to the various Impreſſions of Sounds, and to o- 
pen and ſhut the Operculum. Beſides which, I ſuſpect 
the Ligament I mention'd, is only the "Tendon of a 
Muſcle, reaching to the inner Membrana Tympani, and 
joined thereto (as I find by a ſtricter ſcrutiny ) and not 
to the Cartilage, as I imagined. But this Muſcle, the 
inner Membrane, and by means of that, the outer alſo, 
can be diſtended or relaxed, as it 1s in Man, by the 
Malleas and its Mulcle, Se. 

© Flat-bill'd Birds, that grape for their Meat, have 
three Pair of Nerves that come into their Bills, where- 
by they have that Accuracy to diſtinguiſh what is proper 
for Food, and what to be rejected, by their Taſte, when 
they do not ſee it. This was moſt evident in a Duck's 
Bill and Head; Ducks having larger Nerves that come 
into their Bills than Geeſe, or any other Bird that 1 
bave ſeen; and therefore quaffer and grope out their 


Legs, 


Meat the mt. But then I diſcovered none of theſe 
Nerves in round-bilPd Birds. But 7 in my Anato- 
mies in the Country, in à Root, . obſervd two 
Nerves that came down betwixt the Eyes into the upper 
Bill, but conſiderably ſmaller than any of the three Pair 
of Nerves in the Bills of Ducks, but larger than the 
Nerves in any other round bill d Birds. And it is re- 
markable that theſe Birds, more than any other round- 
bil”d Birds, ſcem to grope for their Meat in Cow-dung, 
&c. Mr. J. CLayTox, i Philoſ. Tranſ. No 206. 

I obſerved three Pair of Nerves in all the broad-bill'd 
Bird's that I could meet with, and in all ſuch as feel for 
their Food out of fight, as Snipes, Waoderehs, Curletos, 
Geeſe, Ducks, Teals, Widgeons, &c. Theſe Nerves are 
very large, equalling almoſt the Optick Nerve in thick- 
neſi—Two are diſtributed nigh the end of the upper Bill. 
and are there very much expanded, paſſing thr, the 
Bone into the Membrane, lining the Roof of the Mouth, 
Dr. A. Mourlzx, ibid. Ne 199. Or both in Mr. 
LowTH#oReP's Abridg. Vol. II. p. 861, 862. 

The Gizzard is not only made very ſtrong, eſpe- 
cially in the Granivorous ; but hath alſo a faculty of 
e- what is therein: For which Purpoſe, the 

ird ſwalloweth rough Stones dqwn, which, when 
grown ſmooth, are rejected, and caſt out of the Sto- 
mach, as uſeleſs. This Grinding may be heard in Falcons, 
Eagles, c. by laying the Ear cloſe to them, when 
their Stomachs are empty, as the famous Dr. Harvey 
ſaith, De Generat. Exer. 7. | 

As to the Strength of the Gizzard, and the Uſe of 
Stones to the Digeſtion of Fowls, divers curious Expe- 
riments may be met with, try'd by Signieur Redi, with 
Glaſs- bubbles, ſolid Glaſs, Diamonds, and other hard 
Bodies. See his Exp. Nat. 

8 It is no leſs remarkable in Birds, that their Lange 
adhere to the Thorax, and have but little play, than 
that in other Animals they are looſe, and play much, 
which is a good Proviſion for their ſteady Flight. Al- 
ſo they want the Diaphragm, and inſtead thereof, have 
divers large Bladders made of thin, tranſparent Mem- 
branes, with pretty large Holes out of one into the 
other. Theſe Membranes ſeem to me to ſerve for Li- 
gaments, or Braces to the Viſcera, as well as to con- 
tain Air. Towards the upper Part, each Lobe of the 
Lungs is perforated in two Places, with large Perfora- 
tions; Whereof one is towards the outer, the other 
towards the inner Part of the Lobe. Through theſe 
Perforations the Air hath a paſſage into the Belly ( as 
in Book i. Chap. i. Note b) that is, into the fore- men- 
tion'd Bladders; ſo that by blowing into the A/pera 
Arteria, the Lungs will be a little raiſed, and the 
whole Belly blown up, ſo as to be very turgid. Which 

doubtleſs 
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Book VII terpoiſe the Body in Flight i. And laſtly, J might here take notice of the Defect 


wry 


of the Diaphragm, fo neceſſary in other Animals to Reſpiration ; and alſo of di- 
vers other Parts redundant, defective, or varying from other Animals. But it 
would be tedious to inſiſt upon all; and therefore to the Examples already 
wen, I would recommend a nice Inſpection * of thoſe curious Works of Go» 
which would be manifeſt Demonſtrations of the admirable Contrivance and Oc. 
conomy of the Bodies of thoſe Creatures. 
FROM the Fabrick therefore of their Bodies, I ſhall paſs to a Glance of 
one or two Things relating to their State; and ſo conclude this Genus of the 


Animal World. 


doubtleſs is a means to make their Bodies more or leſs 
buoyant, according as they take in more or leſs Air, 
to facilitate thereby their Aſcents and Deſcents ; like as 
it is in the Air-bladders of Fiſhes in the laſt cited Place, 
Nite i. 

h Such Birds as have long Legs, have alſo a long 
Neck ; for that otherwiſe they could not commodiouſly 
gather up their Food, either on Land, or in the Water. 
But on the other fide, thoſe which have long Necks, have 


another excellent Uſe of the long Necks of these 
Birds, beſides that of reaching . ſearching in the 
Waters for their Food. 

But in the Heron, whoſe Head and long Neck (al- 
though tuck'd up in Flight) over- balance the Hinder- 
part of the Body, the long Legs are extended in 
Flight, to counterpoiſe the Body, as well as to ſup- 
Ply what is wanting in the Tail, from the Shortneſs 
Ot it. 


not always long Legs, as in Stans. whoſe Necks * Steno thus concludes his Myology of the Eagle, 
ſerve them to reach to the bottom of Rivers, &c. WII- Inpenſecta bæc Muſculorum deſcriptio, non mints ari- 
LUGHBY's Ornithol. I. 1. c. 1. $. 7. da eff Legentibus, quam inſpefantibus fuerit jucunda 


i We have ſufficient Inſtances of this in Geſe, Ducks, eorundem præparatio. Hlegantiſſima enim Mechanices 
Kc. whoſe Wings (their Bodies being made for the artificia, creberrime in illis obvia, verbis non niſi ob- 
Convenience of Swimming) are placed out of the Cen- /cure exprimuntur, carnium autem ductu, tendinum ca- 
ter of Gravity, nearer the Head. But the extending ore, inſertionum proportione, & trochlearum diftribu- 
the Neck and Head in Flight, cauſeth a due Æquipoiſe tione oculis expoſita omnem ſuperant admirationem. ST e- 
and Libration of the Body upon the Wings; which is xo in Blaſ. Anat. Animal. p. 2. c. 4. | 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Migration of BIRDS. 


ONCERNING the State of this Tribe of Animals, the firſt Thing I 
ſhall ſpeak of (by reaſon G op himſelf inſtanceth in it) ſhall be their Mi- 
gration, mention'd Fer. viii. 7. Yea, the Stork in the Heaven knoweth her appoint- 
ed Times, and the Turtle, and Crane, and the Swallow obſerve the Time of their 
Coming ; but my People, &c. | 

IN which Act of Migration, there are two Things to me exceedingly notable. 
One is what the Text ſpeaks of, their knowing their proper Times for their 
Paſſage, when to come a, when to go; as alſo that ſome ſhould come, when o- 
thers go; and ſome others go, when theſe come. There is no doubt but the 
Temperature of the Air, as to Heat and Cold, and their natural Propenſity to breed 
their Young, may be great Incentives to thoſe Creatures to change their Habitation: 
But yet it is a very odd Inſtinct, that they ſhould at all ſhift their Habitation ; 
that ſome certain Place is not to be found in all the Terraqueous Globe, affording 
them convenient Food and Habitation all the Year, either in the colder Climes, 
for ſuch as delight in the colder Regions; or the hotter, for ſuch Birds of Paſſage 

as fly to us in Summer. | | 
ALso it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that thoſe untaught, unthinking Creatures, 
ſhould ſo exactly know the beſt and only proper Seaſons to go and come. This 
gives us good Reaſon to interpret the my appointed Times b in the Text, to en 
| | ſuch 


. ©» Carioſa res eſt, ſtire, quam exafe hoc genus avium De voluntate ſud certiorem reddidit. C. K1RCHER, 
[ Gruum] qguotannis obſervet: tempora ſui:reditits ad nos. Concordant. Pars 1. Col. 1846. 197 Generaliter 
Anno 1667, prime Grues comparuerunt in campeſiribus' pro re aligua cerid, atteſtatd & definitd accipitur. 
Piſe 20 Feb. Sc. F. Revi, Exp. Nat. p. 100. ubi 1. Pro tempore certo & conflituto. 2. Deinde pro ft 
Plura. | Aso ſen ſolennitate, quæ certo & ſtato tempore celebratur- 

b From Jy? indixit, conftituit, ſcil. locum, wel 
_— ubi vel quando aliguid fiers debet. BuxT, 


3. Pro loco certo conſtituto. Id. ibid. Col. 1847 
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ſuch Times as the Creator hath appointed thoſe Animals, and hath accordingly, Drau. 


for this End, imprinted upon their Natures ſuch an Inſtinct, as exciteth and mo- Book VII. 


veth them thus, at proper Times, to fly from a Place that would obſtruct their 
Generation, or not afford convenient Food for them, and their Young, and be- 
take themſelves to another Place, affording all that is wanting for Food or In- 
cubation. 

AND this leads me to another Thing remarkable in this Act of Migration; 
and that is, That thoſe unthinking Creatures ſhould know what Way to ſteer 
their Courſe ©, and whither to go. What, but the Great Creator's Inſtinct, 
ſhould ever move a poor fooliſh Bird, to venture over vaſt Tracts of Land, 
but eſpecially over large Seas? If it ſhould be faid, That by their high AC 
cent up into the Air, they can ſee croſs the Seas; yet what ſhould teach or 
perſuade them, that that Land is more proper for their Purpoſe than this ? 
That Britain (for Inſtance) ſhould afford them better Accommodation than E- 
gypt d, than the Canaries, than Spain, or any of thoſe many intermediate Places 
over which ſome of them probably fly. 

AND laſtly, to all this, let us briefly add the Accommodations theſe Birds 
of Paſſage have, to enable them to take ſuch long Flights, v;z. the Length 


of their Wings, or their more than ordinary Strength © for Flight. 


© Duis non cum admiratione videat ordinem & poli- 
tiam peregrinantium Avium, in itinere, turnatim vo- 
lantium, per longos terrarum & maris traftus abſque 
Acu marina ? Quis eas certum iter in arris mus 
tabili regione docuit? Quis præteritæ ſigna, & fulu- 
re vie indicia? Quis eas ducit, nutrit, & vitæ ne- 
ceſſaria miniſtrat ® Quis inſulas & hoſpitia illa, in 
quibus vitum reperiant, indicavit ; modumgue ejuſmodi 
laca in peregrinationibus ſuis inveniendi ? Hæc ſane ſu- 
perant hominum captum & induſtrian, qui non niſi 
lomgis experientiis, multis itinerariis, chartis geogra- 
PhiCis, won © aciis magnetic? beneficio.ejuſ 
modi marium & terrarum trattus conficere tentant & 
audent. Lu p. de Beaufort. Colm. Divina, F. 5. 
cap. 1. 
I inſtancy particularly in Egypt, becauſe Mr. Wil- 
lughby thinks Swallozes fly thither, and into Ethiopia, 
&c. and that they do not lurk in Holes, or under Wa- 
ter, as Olaus Magnus reports. Vide Ornith. lib. 2. 
cap. 3. But Ftmuller puts the matter out of doubt, 
who ſaith, Memini me plures, quam guas medimnus ca- 
feret, Hirundines are coacervatas intra Piſcinæ can- 
nas, ſub glacie prorſus ad ſenſum exanimes, pulſantes ta- 
men, reperiiſſo. ETMULLER Diſſert. 2. cap. 10.4.5. 
This, as it is like what O/. Magnus faith, ſo is a confir- 
mation of it. The Archbiſhop's Account is, In Sep- 
tentrionalibus aguis ſæpius caſu Piſcatoris extrahuntur 
Hirundines, in modum conglomeratæ maſſe, que ore ad 
o, & ala ad alam, & pede ad pedem, poſt principium 
autumni ſeſe ixter cannas deſcenſuræ colligärunt 
Maſſa autem illa per imperitos adoleſcentes extra- 
Aa, atque in efiuaria portata, caloris acceſſu Hirundi- 
nes reſolute, volare quidem incipiunt, ſed exiguo tempo- 
re durant. Ol. Mac. Hiſt. 1.10. c. 20. 


Vor, IL 


8N 


Since my pn this Note, we had, at a Meeting 
of the Royal Society, February 12, 1713, a farther 
confirmation of Sma/loros retiring under Water in Win 
ter, from Dr. Clas, a Perſon very curious in theſe mat- 
ters; who ſpeaking of their way of Fiſhing in the 
Northern Parts, by breaking Holes, and drawing their 
Nets under the Ice, faith, That he ſaw ſixteen Swa/l- 
lows ſo drawn out of the Lake of Samrodt, and about 
thirty out of the King's great Pond in Ryfineilen ; and 
that at Schlebitten, near an Houſe of the Earl of Doh- 
na, he ſaw two Scoallotos jult come out of the Waters, 
that could ſcarce ſtand, being very wet and weak, with 
their Wings hanging on the Ground : and that he hath 
obſerved the Swalloros to be often weak for ſome Days 
after their Appearance. 

© As Stwallows are well accommodated for long 
Flights, by their long Wings, ſo are Quails by the 

Strength of their Peforal Muſcles, by the Breadth of 
their Wings, c. For 2zails have but ſhort Wings 
for the Weight of their Body ; and yet they fly from us 
into warmer Parts againſt Winter, and to us in Spring, 
crofling our Seas. So divers Travellers tell us, they 
croſs the Mediterranean twice a Year, flying from Eu- 
rope to Africa, and back again. Thus Be/lonius in Mr. 
Willughby faith, When we ſaid from Rhodes to A- 
lexandria of Egypt, many Quails flying from the North 
towards the South, were taken in our Ship ; whence I am 
verily perſuaded that they ſhift Places: For formerly al- 

fo, when I ſail'd out of the Iſle of Zant to Morea, or 

Negropont, in the Spring-Time, I had obſery'd Quails 

flying the contrary Way, from South to North, that they 
might abide there all Summer. At which time alſo, 
there were a great many taken in our Ship. Ornith. 
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HA F. IV. 
Of the Incubation of BIRDS. 


NOTHER Thing relating to the Sate of this Tribe of Animals, is their 
Incubation. | 

Ap firſt, the Egg itſelf deſerves our Notice. Its Parts within, and its cruſty 
Coat without, are admirably well fitted for the Buſineſs of Incubation. That 
there ſhould be one Part provided for the Formation of the Body a, before its Exit 
into the World, and another for its Nouriſhment, after it is come into the World, 
till the Bird is able to ſhift for, and help itſelf ; and that theſe Parts ſhould be 
ſo accurately braced, and kept in due Place b, is certainly a defign'd, as well 
as curious Piece of Workmanſhip. 

AND then as to the Act itſelf of Incubation, What a prodigious Inſti nct is it 
in all, or almoſt all the ſeveral Species of Birds, that they, and only they, of all 
Creatures, ſhould betake themſelves to this very Way of Generation ? How ſhould 
they be aware that their Eggs contain their Young, and that their Production 


is in their Power e? What ſhould move them to betake themſelves to their Nets, 


and there with Delight and Patience to abide the due Number of Days ? And 
when their Young are gotten into the World, I have already ſhewn how admi- 
rable their Art, their Care, and E7ceyi is in bringing them up until, and only 
until, they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 

AND laſtly, when almoſt the whole Tribe of Birds do thus, by Incubation, 
roduce their Young, it is a wonderful Deviation, that ſome few Families onl 
thould do it in a more novercal Way d, without any Care or Trouble at all, 
only by laying their Eggs in the Sand, expoſed to the Heat and Incubation of 
the Sun. Of this the Holy Scripture itſelf gives us an Inſtance in the Oftrich : 
Of which we have an Hint, Lam. iv. 3. The Daughter of my People is become 


2 The Chicken is form'd out of, and nouriſhed by the 
White alone, till it be grown great. The Nit ſerves 
for the Chicken's Muriſbment after it is well grown, 
and partly alſo after it is hatch'd. For a good part of 
the Volk remains after Excluſion, being receiv'd into the 
Chicken's Belly; and being there reſerved, as in a Store- 
* is by the [ Appendicula, er Ductus Inteſtinalis] 
as by a Funnel, conveyed into the Guts, and ſerves inſtead 
ef Milk, &. WiLLuGnByY's Ornith. J. 1. . 3. 
Ipſum animal ex albo liguore Ovi corporatur. Cibus e- 
jus in Juteo eff. PLIN. lib. 10. cap. 53. 

wah anda ſaith, The long, ſharp Eggs bring Females; 
round ones, with a larger Compaſs at the ſharper End, 
Males. Hiſt. An. 1.6. c. 2. After which, he tells of 
a Sot at Syracuſe, that ſate drinking ſo long, till Eggs 
were hatch'd ; as alſo of the Cuſtom of Egypt, of hatch- 
ing Eggs in Dunghils. 

v As the Shell and Skin keep the Yolk and two 
Whites together, ſo each of the Parts ( the Yolk and 
inner White at leaſt) are ſeparated by Membranes, in- 
volving them. At each End of the Egg is a Treddle, 
ſo call'd, becauſe it was formerly thought to be the 
Sperm of the Cock. But the De of theſe (faith Dr. 
1 in WiLLUGH. Ornith. c. 3.) is 1% be, as 
it were, the Poles of this Microcoſm, and the Conne- 
Aions of all the Membranes twiſted and knit together, 
by which the Liquors are not only conſerved, each in its 
Place, but do alſo retain their due Poſition one to ano- 
ther. This, although in a great meaſure true, yet 
doth not come up to what I have myſelf obſerved; for 
I find that theſe Cha/aze, or Tredales, ſerve not bare- 
ly to keep the Liquors in their Place, and Poſition to 
one another, but alſo to keep one and the ſame Part of 
the Yolk uppermoſt, let the Egg be turn'd nearly 
which way it will; which is done by this Mechaniſm : 
The Cha/aze are ſpecifically lighter than the Whites, 


1 


cruel, 


in which they ſwim ; and being braced to the Mem- 
brane of the Volk, not exactly in the Axis of the 
Yolk, but ſomewhat out of it, cauſeth one Side of 
the Yolk to be heavier than the other ; ſo that the 
Volk being by the Chalazæ made buoyant, and kept 
ſwimming in the midſt of two Whites, is by its own 
heavy Side kept with the ſame Side always uppermolt ; 
which uppermoſt Side, I have ſome reaſon to think, is 
that on which the Cicatricula lies; that being commonly 
uppermoſt in the Shell, eſpecially in ſome Species of 
Eggs more, I think, than others. 
© All Birds lay a certain Number of Eggs, or near- 
ly that Number, and then betake themſelves to their 
Incubation; but if their Eggs be withdrawn, they 
will lay more. Of which ſee Mr. RA v's Wiſdom of 
Gov, p. 137. | 
4 The Tahon is a Bird no bigger than a Chicken, 
but is ſaid to lay an Egg larger than a Gooſe's Egg, 
and bigger than the Bird itſelf. Theſe they lay a Yard 
deep in the Sand, where they are hatch'd by the 
Warmth of the Sun ; after which they creep out, and 
get to Sea for Provifions. NAvARERT's Account of 
China, in Colle. of Voyages, Vol. I. This Account 
is in all probability borrow'd from Nieremberg, or Her- 
nandez (that copied from him) who calls this Bird 
by the Name of Dae, and its Eggs Tapun, not the 
Bird itſelf, as Navarette doth. But my Friend Mr. 
Ray faith of it, Hiſtoria iſtbæc proculdubio fabuleſa & 
falſa eft. Duamvois enim Aves nonnulle maxima ova 
pariunt,ut v. g. Alkæ, Lomwiz, Anates, Arcticæ, &c. 
bjuſinodi ramen unum duntaxat, non plura, ova ponunt 
anteguam incubent: nec ullam in rerum natura atem 
dari exiflimo cujus ova albumine careant. Cum albu- 
men precipua wi pars fit, quodgue primum fetui alt- 
mentum ſubminiſtrat, Rall Synop. Av. Method. 
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cruel, like the Oftriches in the M. Oy This is more plainly expreſſed in Fob 
XXXiX. 14, 15, 16, 17. [The Oſtrich] leaveth her Eggs in the Earth, and warm- 
eth them in the Duſt, and forgetteth that the Foot may cruſh them, or that the 
wild Beaſt may break them. She 1s hardened againſt her young ones, as though they 
were not hers : Her Labour is in vain, without Fear, Becauſe G O D hath de- 
prived her of Wiſdom, neither hath he imparted unto her Underſtanding. In which 
Words I ſhall take Notice of three Things : 1. Of this anomalous Way of 
Generation. It is not very ſtrange, that no other Incubation but that of the 
Sun, ſhould produce their Young ; but it is very odd and wonderful that any one 
Species ſhould vary from all the reſt of the Tribe. But above all, 2. The ſingu- 
lar Care of the Creator, in this Caſe, is very remarkable, in ſupplying ſome other 
Way the Want of the Parent-Animals Care and Erogyi ©, ſo that the Young ſhould, 
notwithſtanding, be bred up in thoſe large and barren Deſarts of Arabia and 
Africa, and ſuch like Places where thoſe Birds dwell, the moſt unlikely and un- 
fitting (in all human Opinion) to afford Suſtenance to young helpleſs Creatures ; 
but the fitteſt therefore to give Demonſtrations of the Wiſdom, Care, and eſpe- 
cial Providence of the infinite Creator and Conſervator of the World. 3. The 
laſt Thing I ſhall remark is, That the Inſtincts of Irrational Animals, at leaſt of 
this ſpecified in the Text, are attributed to Go p. For the Reaſon the Text gives 
why the Oſtrich is hardened againſt her young Ones, as though they were not hers, is, 
Becauſe GOD hath deprived her of Wiſdom, and not imparted Underſtanding to her, 
i. e. he hath denied her that Wiſdom, he hath not imparted that Underſtanding, 
that ro), that natural Inſtinct to provide for, and nurſe up her Young, that 
moſt other Creatures of the fame, and other Tribes, are endowed with. 

Tus I have diſpatch'd what I intended to inſiſt upon concerning the State 
of this Set of Animals ; of which, as alſo of their admirable Inſtin&s, a 
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deal more might deſerve our eſpecial Obſervation ; particularly the admirable Cu- 


rioſity, Art, and Variety of Nidification f, uſed among the various Species of 
Birds ; the great Sagacity, and many Artifices uſed by them in the Inveſtigation 
and Capture of their Prey 8, the due Proportion of the more and leſs uſeful, the 
Scarcity of the Voracious and Pernicious, and the Plenty of the Manſuete and 
Uſeful h. Alſo the Varie 
ration, the Swiftneſs of ſuch whoſe Food is to be ſought in far diſtant Places, and 
different Seaſons i; the ſlower Motion, and ſhort Flights, of others more Dome- 
ſtick ; and even the Aukwardneſs of ſome others to Flight, whoſe Food is near a 

Hand, and to be gotten without any great Occaſion of Flight“. Theſe, and di- 
vers other ſuch like Things as theſe, I ſay, I might have ſpoken more largely un- 
to; but I ſhall paſs them by with only a bare Mention, having already taken 
Notice of them in the Company of other Matters of the like Nature, and ma- 


nifeſted them to be Acts of excellent Deſign, Wiſdom, and Providence, in the 
great Creator. 


e The Eggs of the Oftrich being buried in the Sand, 
ere cheriſhed only by the Heat of the Sun, till the Young 
be excluded: For the Writers of Natural Hiſtory do 
generally agree, that the old Birds, after they have laid 
and covered their Eggs in the Sand, forſake them, and 


take no more care of them. WIIL VOM. Ornith. I. 2. 
4. 1. | 


f See Book iv. Chap. 13. 

See Book iv. Chap. 11, and 14. 

hb See Book iv. the Beginning of Chap. 10. 

i See Book iv. Chap. 8. 

* The Colymbi, or Douckers, having their Food 
near at hand in the Waters, are remarkably made for 
diving therein. Their Heads are ſmall, Bills ſharp- 


ty of their Motion 2nd Flight might deſerve Confide- 


But there is another O/rich [of America] which A. 
taret tells us of, that takes more care of her Young, by 
carrying four of her Eggs, a little before ſhe hatcheth, 
to four Parts of her Neſt, there to breed Worms, for 


Food for her Young. AcazxzT's Diſc. in Phileſoph. 
Tranſact. No 89. 


pointed, Wings ſmall, Legs flat and broad, and placed 
backward, and nearer the Tail, than in other Birds; 
and laſtly, their Feet; ſome are whole. footed, ſome 


cloven-footed, but withal fin- toed. Vide Wil Lud. 
Ornith. I. 3. F. 5. 
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CHAP. V. 


The C O0NCLUSI ON. 


AN D now, if we reflect upon the whole Matter, we ſhall here find another 
A large Tribe of the Creation, abundantly ſetting forth the Wiſdom and Glo- 

of their Great Creator. We praiſe the Ingenuity and Invention of Men, for 
the Contrivance of various pneumatick Engines ; we think them witty, even for 
their unſucceſsful Attempts to ſwim in, and fail through that ſubtile Element the 
Air; and the curious Mechaniſm of that Artiſt is had in Remembrance, and prai- 
ſed to this Day, who made a Dove, or an Eagle * to fly but a ſhort Space. And 
is not therefore all imaginable Honour and Praiſe due to that infinite Artiſt, that 
hath ſo admirably contrived and made all the noble Variety of Birds; that hath 
with ſuch imcomparable Curioſity and Art, formed their Bodies from Head to 
Tail, without and within, that not ſo much as any Muſcle, or Bone, no, not e- 
ven a Feather b is unartificially made, miſplaced, redundant, or defective, in all 
the ſeveral Families of this large Tribe? But every Thing is ſo incomparably per- 
formed, fo nicely fitted up for Flight, as to ſurpaſs even the Imitation of the moſt 
ingenious Artificer among mortal rational Beings, 


2 Vide Book v. Chap. 1. Note . nulan, nec Herbe floſculum, nec Arboris 7 — fine 
b Deus non ſolum Angelum, & Hominem, ſed net exi- ſuarum partium convenientia dereliquit, Aucusrix. 
gui & contemptibilis animantis viſcera, nec Avis pen- de Civ. Dei, l. 5. c. 11. 
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Of INS ECTS and RERPTIL ES. 


CHA-P. I 


Of InstcTs i General. 


AVIN G diſpatch'd that Part of the Animal World, which uſed to be 
I accounted the more perfect, thoſe Animals ſtiled leſs perfect, or imperfect, 


will next deſerve a Place in our Survey, becauſe when ſtrictly enquired 
into, we ſhall find them to be ſo far from deſerving to be accounted mean and 
deſpicable Parts of the Creation, owing their Original and Production to Putre- 
factions, &c. as ſome have thought, that we ſhall find them, I fay, noble, and 
moſt admirable Works of Gop. For, as the famous Natural Hiſtorian, P/iny a, 
prefaceth his Treatiſe of Inſefs, to prevent the Reproach of condeſcending (as 
might be thought) to ſo mean a Subject: In great Bodies, faith he, Nature 
had a large and eaſy Shop to work upon obſequious Matter; whereas, in theſe ſo 
ſmall, and as it were no Bodies, what Footſteps of Reaſon, what Power, what great 
Perfection is there? Of this having given an Inſtance or two of the exquiſite 
Senſes, and curious Make of ſome Inſects b, he then goes on; We admire, faith he, 
the turrigerous Shoulders of Elephants, the lofty Necks and Creſts of others; but, 
faith he, the Nature of Things 1s never more compleat than in the leaſt Things. For 
which Reaſon he intreats his Readers (as I do mine) that becauſe they lighted ma- 
ny of the Things themſelves which he took notice of, they would not therefore diſdainful- 
ly condemn his Accounts of them, ſince, ſaith he, in the Contemplation of Nature, 
nothing ought to ſeem ſuperfluous. | 
THrvs that eminent Naturaliſt hath made his own, and my Excuſe too; the 
Force and Verity whereof will farther appear, by what I ſhall ſay of theſe Ani- 
mals, which (as deſpicable as they have been, or perhaps may be thought) we 
ſhall find as exquiſitely contrived, and curiouſly made for that Place and Station 
they bear in the World, as any other Part of the Animal World. For if we con- 
ſider the innumerable Variety of their Species, the prodigious Numbers of Indivi- 
duals, the Shape and Make of their little Bodies, and every Part thereof, their 
Motion, their Inſtincts, their regular Generation and Production; and, to name 
no more, the incomparable Beauty and Luſtre of the Colours of many of them, 
what more admirable and more manifeſt Demonſtration of the infinite Creator, 


than even this little contemned Branch of the Animal World? But let us take a 
ſhort View of Particulars. 


2 = magnis fiquiders torporibus, c. Prix. Nat. genio? atque ut in capaci, cam cerni non poſſit exilitas, 
iſ. J. 21. e. 3. 


ita reciproca geminavit arte, ut fodiendo acuminatum pa- 

> Ubi tot ſenſus collocavit in Culice? Et ſunt alia titer ſorbendogue fiſtuloſum efſet. Quos Teredini ad per- 

dictu minora. Sed ubi Viſam in eo prætendit? Ubi gu- foranda Robora cum ſono teſte dentes affixit ® Pot iſſi- 

ſtatum applicavit ? Ubi Odoratum inſeruit ? Ubi verꝰ mumgue è ligno cibatum fecit. Sed turrigeras Elepban- 
truculentam illam & portione maximam vocem ingenera- 


torum miramur humeros, Taurorumgue colla, & truces 
vit? Qua ſubtilitate Pennas adnexuit ? Prelongavit in ſublime jactus, Tigrium rapinas, Leonum jubas, cam 
Pedum crura ? Diſpeſuit jejunam Caveam, uti Alvum? rerum natura nu/quam magis quam in minimis tota ft. 
Avidam Sanguinis, & potiſſimum humani, fitim accen- PL1N, ibid. | 


dit? Telum verd perfodiendo tergori, guo ſpiculavit in- 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Shape and Structure of INSECTs. 


1 T us begin with the Shape and Fabrick of their Bodies: Which altho' it 
be ſomewhat different from that of Birds, being particularly, for the moſt 
part, not ſo ſharp before, to cut and make way through the Air, yet is better a- 
dapted to their Manner of Lite. For conſidering that there is little Neceſlity of 
long Flights, and that the Strength and Activity of their Wings doth much ſurpaſs 
the Reſiſtance their Bodies meet with from the Air, there was no great Occation 
their Bodies ſhould be ſo ſharpened before. But the Condition of their Food, and 
the Manner of gathering it, together with the great Neceſſity of accurate Viſion, 
by that admirable Proviſion made for them by the reticulated Cornea of their Eyes; 
theſe Things, I ſay, as they required a larger Room, ſo were a good Occaſion 
for the Largeneſs of the Head, and its Amplitude before. But for the reſt of their 
Body, all is well made, and nicely poiſed for their Flight, and every other of 
their Occaſions. 

AND as their Shape, ſo the Fabrick and Make of their Bodies is no leſs accurate, 
admirable, and fingular ; not built throughout with Bones, and cover'd with 
Fleſh and Skin, as in moſt other Animals ; but cover'd with a curious Mail of a 
middle Nature a, ſerving both as Skin and Bone too, for the Shape, as well as 
Strength and Guard, of the Body; and as it were on purpoſe to ſhew, that the 
great Contriver of Nature 1s not bound up to one Way only. 


2 Inſefta non videntur Nervos habere, nec Offa, nec 
Spinas, nec Cartilaginem, nec Pinguia, nec Carnes, nec 
Cruſtam quidem fragilem, ut quædam marina, nec que 


jure dicatur Cutis: ſed medie cujuſdam inter omnia 
ber nature corpus, Fc. PL IX. Nat. Hiſt. I. 11. 


© $6 


CH A P,. II. 
Of the Eyes and Antennæ of INs8ECTs. 


O this laſt-mention'd Guard, we may add, that farther Guard provided in 
- the Eyes and Antenne. The Structure of the Eye is, in all Creatures, an 
admirable Piece of Mechaniſm ; but that obſervable in the Eyes of Inſects ſo pecu- 
liar, that it muſt needs excite our Admiration : Fenced with its own Hardneſs, 
yea, even its own accurate Viſion, is a good Guard againſt external Injuries; and 
its Cornea, or outward Coat, all over beſet with curious, tranſparent, lenticular * 
Inlets, enabling thoſe Creatures to ſee (no doubt) very accurately every Way, with- 
out any Interval of Time or Trouble to move the Eye towards Objects. 1 
ND 


2 The Cornea of Flies, Waſps, c. are ſo common 


an Entertainment with the Microſcope, that every bo- 


dy knows, it is a curious Piece of Lattice-work. In 
which this is remarkable, that every Foramen is of a 
lenticular nature; ſo that we ſee Objects thro? them 
topſey-turvey, as through ſo many convex Glaſſes: 
Yea, they become a ſmall Teleſcope, when there is a 
due focal Diſtance between them and the Lens of the 
Microſcope. 

This lenticular Power of the Cornea ſupplies (as I 
imagine) the place of the Cryſtalline, if not of the 
Vitreous Humour too, there being neither of thoſe 
Humours that I could ever find (although for Truth 
fake, I confeſs I have not been ſo diligent as I might 
in this Enquiry ) but inſtead of Hymours and Tunicks, 


J imagine that every Lens of the Cornea hath a diſtinct 


Branch of the Optic Nerve miniſtring to it, and render- 
ing it as ſo many diſtinct Eyes. So that as moſt Ant- 
mals are binocular, Spiders for the moſt part octono- 
cular, and ſome (as Mr. Willughby thought, Rai 
Hiſt. Inje#. p. 12.) ſenocular; fo Flies, 6c. are mult- 
ocular, having as many Eyes as there are Perforations 
in their Corne@. By which means, as other Creatures 
are obliged to turn their Eyes to Objects, theſe have 
ſome or other of their Eyes ready placed towards Ob- 
jets, nearly all round them: Thus articularly it is in 
the Dragon-Fly (Lilella) the greateſt part of whoſe 
Head is poſſeſs'd by its Eyes: Which is of excellent 
uſe to that predatious Inſect, for the ready ſeeing 
and darting at ſmall Flies all round it, on which it 
preys. ; 
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good Guard to the Eyes and Head, in their Walk and F light, enabling them, by 
the Senſe of Feeling, to diſcover ſuch Annoyances, which by their Proximity 
may perhaps eſcape the Reach of the Eyes and Sight Þ. Beſides which, they are 
4 curious Piece of Workmanſhip, and in many, a very beautiful Piece of Gar- 


niture to the Body. : 


d Tt is manifeſt, that Inſects clean their Eyes with 
their Forelegs, as well as Auntennæ. And conſidering, 
that as they walk along, they are perpetually feeling, 
and ſearching before them with their Frelers, or Au- 
tennæ; therefore I am apt to think, that beſides wiping 
and cleaning the Eyes, the Uſes here named may be 
admitted. For as their Eyes are immoveable, ſo that 
no time is required for the turning their Eyes to Ob- 
jects; ſo there is no neceſſity of the Retina, or Optic 
Nerve being brought nigher unto, or ſet farther off from 
the Cornea (which would require time) as it is in o- 
ther Animals: But their Cornea and Optic Nerve being 
always at one and the ſame diſtance, are fitted only to 
ſee diſtantial Objects, but not ſuch as are very nigh : 
Which Inconvenience the F-e/ers obviate, leſt it ſhould 
be prejudicial, in occaſioning the Inſect to run its 
Head againſt any thing. 


And that this, rather than the wiping the Eyes, is 
the chief Uſe of the Fee/ers, is farther manifeſt from 
the Antenne of the Fleſb-Fly, and many other Inſects, 
which are ſhort and ſtrait, and incapable of being bent 
unto, or extended over the Eyes: As alſo from others 
enormouſly long, ſuch as thoſe of the Capricorn, or 
Goat-chafers, the Cadew-Fly, and divers others both 
Beetles and Flies. 

The lamellated Antennæ of ſome, the clavellated 
of others, and neatly articulated of others, the fea- 
ther'd and divers. other Forms of others, of the Scarab, 
Papilionaceous Gnat, and other Kinds, are ſurprizingly 
beautiful, when viewed through a Microſcope. And 
in ſome, thoſe Antenne diſtinguiſh the Sexes : As in the 
Grat-kind, all thoſe with Tufts, Feathers, and Bruſh- 
horns, are Males ; thoſe with ſhort, ſingle-ſhafted An- 
tennæ, are Females. | 


"a Wo 3.4 
Of the Parts and Motion of INS ECTS. 


R OM the Head paſs we to the Members concern'd in their Motion. And 
here we have a copious Subject, if I was minded to expatiate. I might 


AND as for the other Part, the Antenne, or Feelers, whatever their Uſe may Dez nau. 
be in cleaning the Eyes, or other ſuch like Uſe; they are, in all Probability, a SookVIIT. 


take notice of the admirable Mechaniſm in thoſe that creep ; the curious Oars in 
thoſe amphibious Inſects that ſwim and walk 2 ; the incomparable Proviſion made 
in the Feet of ſuch as walk, or hang upon ſmooth Surfaces Þ ; the great Strength 
and Spring in the Legs of ſuch as leap e; the ſtrong and well-made Feet and 
Talons of ſuch as dig d: And, to name no more, the admirable Faculty of ſuch 
as cannot fly, to convey themſelves with Speed and Safety, by the Help of their 


Webs ©, or ſome other Artifice, to make their Bodies lighter than the 


* All the Families of Hydrocanthari, Notonecti, &c- 
have their hindmoſt Legs made very niccly, with com- 
modious Joints flat, and Briſtles on each ſide towards 
the end, ſerving for Oars to ſwim ; and then, nearer 
the Body, are two {tiff Spikes, to enable them to walk, 
when occaſion is, 

b I might here name divers Flies, and other Inſects, 
who, beſides their ſharp, hooked Nails, have alſo skin- 
ny Palms to their Feet, to enable them to ſtick on 
Glaſs, and other ſmooth Bodies, by means of the Preſ- 
ſure of the Atmoſphere. But becauſe the Example 
will illuſtrate another Work of Nature, as well as this, 
J ſhall chuſe a ſingular Piece of Mechaniſm, in 
one of the largeſt Sorts of Hydrocanthari. Of theſe 
large ones there are two Sorts, one largeſt, all black, 
with Antenne handſomely emboſſed at the ends. The 
other ſomewhat leſſer, hardly ſo black, with capillary 
Antena ; the Forehead, Edges of the Vaginæ, and two 
Rings of the Thorax, of a tawny Colour. The Female 
hath Vaginæ prettily furraw'd, the Male ſmooth. But 
that which is moſt to our Purpoſe in this Male, is a 
Flap or hollowiſh Cap near the middle Joint of the 
Fore-legs, which, when clapp'd on the Shoulders of 
the Female iz Coity, ſticks firmly thereon : After the 
manner as I have ſeen Boys carry heavy Stones, with 
2 a wet Piece of Leather clapp'd on the top of the 


Air 


Thus Grafroppers and Crickets have brawny, ſtrong 
Thighs, with long, ſlender, but ftrong legs, which 
enable them to leap with great Agility and Strength. 

4 I have wonder'd to ſee with what great Quickneſs, 
Art, and Strength, many Yeſpe-Ichneumons, Wild- 
Bees, and Beetles, perforate the Earth, yea, even Wood 
itſelf : But the moſt remarkable Animal in this way, is 
the Mole-Cricket, in Book iv. Chap. 13. Note +. 

I have with Pleaſure often Len Spiders dart out 
their Webs, and ſail away by the help thereof. For the 
manner of which, ſee LowrHoxr's Aöridg. Vol. II. 
P- 794. from Dr. Lifer and Dr. Hulje, who both 
claimed the Diſcovery thereof, And both do ſeem to 
have hit thereupon, without any Foreknowledge of 
what each other hath diſcovered, as is ſaid in the laſt 
cited Place, and as I more particularly find by Mr. 
Ray's Philoſ. Letters, printed Anno 1718, p. 95, &fc. 
By which alſo J find, the two ingenious Doctors were 
very modeſt in their Claims, and very amicable in the 
Matter. In one of Dr. Lifer's to Mr. Ray, he thinks 
there is a fair Hint of the Darting of Spiders in Ax sr. 
Hiſt. An. 1.9. c. 39. And in PLiny, I It. c. 24. 
But for their Sailing, that the Ancients are filent of, 
and he thinks it was ſeen firft by him. And in ano- 
ther Letter, Jan. 20, 1670, ſpeaking of the Height 
Spiders are able to fly, he faith, The la October, &c. 
4 took notice that the Air was very full of Webs, I ag 
* 7 | | | 
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Air f: Theſe, and a Multitude of other ſuch like Things as theſe, I might, I 
ſay, take notice of, as great Evidences of the infinite Creator's Wiſdom: But leſt 
I ſhould be too tedious, I will confine my Obſervations to the Legs and Wings 
only. And theſe, at firſt View, we find to be incomparably fitted up for their in- 
tended Service, not to over load the Body, nor in the leaſt to retard it; but to give 
it the moſt proper and convenient Motion. What, for Example, can be bettet 
contrived, and made for this Service, than the Wings? Diſtended and ſtrengthned 
by the fineſt Bones, and theſe covered with the fineſt and lighteſt Membranes. 
{ome of them adorned with neat and beautiful Feathers 2 ; and many of them pro- 
vided with the fineſt Articulations, and Foldings, for the Wings to be withdrawn, 
and neatly laid up in their Vagina, and Caſes, and again readily extended for 
Flight l. 

* D then for the Poiſing of the Body, and keeping it upright, and ſteady in 
Flight, it is an admirable Artifice and Proviſion for this Purpole ; in ſome, by four 
Wings i; and ſuch as have but two, by Pointels, and Poiſes placed under the Wings, 
on each Side the Body. 

AND laſtly, It is an amazing Thing to reflect upon the ſurprizing Minutenek, 
Art, and Curioſity of the k Joints, the Muſcles, the Tendons, the Nerves, neceſ- 
ſary to perform all the Motions of the Legs, the Wings, and every other Part. I 
have already mentioned this in the larger Animals; but to conſider, that all theſe 
Things concur in minute Animals, even in the ſmalleſt Mite; yea, the Animal- 
cules, that (with good Microſcopes) eſcape our Sight; to conſider, I ſay, that thoſe 
minuteſt Animals have all the Joints, Bones, Muſcles, Tendons, and Nerves, ne- 
ceſſary to that briſk and ſwift Motion that many of them have, is ſo ſtupendious 
a Piece of curious Art, as plainly manifeſteth the Power and Wiſdom of the in- 


with mounted on the top of the higheſt Steeple to the Min- 
ſter Cin Vork Jand could thence diſcern them yet exceeding 
high above me. Some that fell, and were entangled up- 


on the Pinacles, I took, and found them to be Lupi; 


zohich Kind ſeldom or never enter Houſes, and cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have taken their Flight from the Stee- 
le 


There are, I imagine, divers Animals, as well as 
Spiders, that have ſome way of Conveyance, as little 
known to us as that of Spiders formerly was. Thus 
the Squillulz, Pulices Arboreſcentes, and microſcopical 
Animalcules of the ſtagnating Waters, ſo numerous in 
them, as to diſcolour ſometimes the Waters, and make 
them look as if they were tinged red, yellow, or green, 
or covered with a thick, green Scum ; all which is no- 
thing but Animalcules of that Colour. That theſe 
Creatures have ſome way of Conveyance, I conclude, 
becauſe moſt ſtagnating Waters are ſtocked with them, 
new Pits and Ponds, yea, Holes and Gutters on the 
tops of Houſes and Steeples. 'That they are not bred 
there by æquivocal Generation, every ingenious, con- 
ſidering Philoſopher will grant; that they have not 
Legs for travelling ſo far, is manifeſt from Inſpection: 
And therefore I am apt to think, that they have ſome 
faculty of inflating their Bodies, or darting out Webs, 
and making their Bodies buoyant, and lighter than 
Air; or their Bodies, when dry, may be lighter than 
Air, and ſo they can ſwim from place to place ; or the 
F.ggs of ſuch as are oviparous, may be light enough to 
float in the Air. But then the Viviparous (as my late 
ingenious Friend, Mr. Charles King, ſhewed me the Pu- 
lices Aquat. Arboreſ. are; theſe, I fay, ) can't be this 
way accounted for. 'The Cauſe of theſe Jatter Suſpi- 
cions was, that in the Summer Months, I have ſeen 
the Pulices Arboreſ. and the green Scum on the Waters 
{nothing but Animalcules, as I ſaid) lie in a manner 
dry on the Surface of the Waters ; at which Time (as 
J have ſhewn in Book iv. Chap. 11. Note a) thoſe Ani- 
malcules copulate ; and perhaps they may at the ſame 
Time change their Quarters, and ſeek out new Ha- 
bitations for their numerous Offspring, as well as 
themſelves. | 

It is well known to all Perſons any way converſant 
in microſcopical Obſervations, that theſe elegant Co- 
lours of Moths and Butterflies, are owing to neat and 

x b 
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well made Feathers, ſet with great Curioſity and Ex- 
actneſs in Rows, and good Order. 

> All that have E/ytra, Scarabs (who have whole Ey- 
tra, or reaching to the Podex, or the *Huimuazir Tee, 


| ſuch as Earwigs, and Staphilini of all Sorts) do, by a 


very curious Mechaniſm, extend and withdraw their 
membranaceous Wings (wherewith they chiefly fly) 
and it is very pretty to ſee them prepare themſelves for 
Flight, by thruſting out, and unſolding their Wings, 
and again withdraw thoſe Joints, and neatly fold in 
the Membranes, to be laid up ſafely in their E/ytra or 
Caſes. For which Service the Bones are well placed, 
and the Joints miniſtring thereunto are accurately con- 
trived,for the moſt compendious and commodious fold- 
ing up the Wings. 

: For the keeping the Body ſteady and upright in 
Flight, it generally holds true (if I miſtake not) that all 
bipennated Inſects have Poz/es joined to the Body, un- 
der the hinder Part of their Wings: but ſuch as have 
four Wings, or Wings with E/ytra, none. If one of 


the Poiſes, or one of the leſſer auxiliary Wings be cut 


off, the Inſect will fly as if one Side overbalanced the 
other, until it falleth on the Ground; ſo if both be 
cut off, they will fly aukwardly, and unſteadily, mani- 
feſting the Defect of ſome very neceſſary Part. Theſe 
Poiſes, or Pointels, are, forthe moſt part, little Balls, 
ſet at the Top of a ſlender Stalk, which they can move 
every Way at Pleaſure. In ſome they ſtand alone, in 
others (as in the whole Fleſb-Fly Tribe) they have lit- 
tle Covers or Shields, under which they lie and move- 
The Uſe, no doubt, of theſe Poiſes, and ſecondary leſ- 
ſer Wings, is to poiſe the Body, and to obviate all the 
Vacillations thereof in Flight; ſerving to the Inſect, as 
the long Pole, laden at the Ends with Lead, doth the 
Roe- dancer. 

* As all the Parts of Animals are moved by the Help 
of theſe ; ſo there is no doubt but the minuteſt Ani- 
mals have ſuch like Parts: But the Muſcles and Ten- 
dons of ſome of the larger Inſects, and ſome of the leſ- 
ſer too, may be ſeen with a Microſcope. _ 

The minute Curioſities, and inimitable Fineries, 
obſervable in thoſe lefſer Animals, in which our beſt 
Microſcopes diſcover no Botch, no rude ill made Work 
(contrary to what is in all artificial Works of Man) do 


they not far more deſerve our Admiration, than th 
celebrated 
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finite Contriver of thoſe inimitable Fineries. 


nimals, why ſhould I mention only any Part of their Bodies, when we have in 
that little Compaſs, a whole and compleat Body, as exquiſitely formed, and (as far 
as our Scrutiny can poſſibly reach) as neatly adorned, as the largeſt Animal? Let us 
conſider, that there we have Eyes, a Brain, a Mouth, a Stomach, Entrails, 


and every 


other Part of an animal Body, as well as Legs and Feet ; and that all 


thoſe Parts have each of them their neceſſary Apparatus of Nerves, of various 


Muſcles, and every 


other Part that other Inſects have; and that all is covered and 


guarded with a well-made Tegument, beſet with Briſtles, adorned with neat Im- 


brications, and many other Fineries. 


And laſtly, Let us conſider in how little 


Compaſs all Art and Curioſity may lie, even in a Body many times leſs than a ſmall 
Grain of Sand m; ſo that the leaſt Drop of Water can contain many of them, and 
afford them alſo ſufficient Room to dance and frisk about in n. 

Havins ſurveyed as many of the Parts of Inſects as I care to take notice of; 
I ſhall in the next Place fay ſomewhat of their State, and Circumſtances of Life. 
And here I ſhall take notice only of two Things, which have been only hinted at 
before; but will deſerve more particular Conſideration here, as being Acts of a 
wonderful Inſtin& ; namely, Their Security of themſelves againſt Winter; and 
thcir ſpecial Care of preſerving their Species, 


celebrated Pieces of human Art ? Such as the Cup 
made of a Pepper-Corn, by Ofzald Nerling:, that 
held x2co Ivory Cups, all gilt on the Edges, and 
having each of them a Foot, and yet affording Room 
for 400 more, in the Ephem. Germ. T. I. Addend. ad 
O½ 13. Such alſo was Phaeton in a Ring, which Ga- 
len thus reflects upon, when he {peaks of the Art and 
Wiſdom of the Maker of Animals, particularly ſuch 
as are ſmall : Qzanto, faith he, ipſum minus fuerit, tan- 
te majorem admirationem tibi excitabit : quod declarant 
Opifices cim in corporibus parvis aliguid inſculpant : 
cujus generis eft quid nuper quidam in Annulo Phaeton- 
ta guatuor equis invettum ſculpfit. Omnes enim equt 
frænun, os, & dentes anteriores habebant, Sc. And 
then having taken notice, that the Legs were no big- 
ger than thoſe of a Grat, he ſhews that their Make 
did not come up to thoſe of the Gut; as allo, faith he, 
Major adhac alia quedam e videtur artis ejus, qui 


pulicem condidit, Vis atque Sapientia, quod, c. Cum 
igitur Ars tanta in tam abjectis animalibus appareat,— 
guantam ejus Vim ac Sapientiam in preſtantioribus ine/- 
Je putabimus ? GaLen de Uſ. Part. I. 17. c. 1. fin. 

It will in ſome Meaſure appear, how wonderfully 
minute ſome microſcopical Animalcules are, by what 
follows in the next Note. But becauſe more particular 
Examples would be endleſs, I ſhall refer to the Obſer- 
vations of Mr. LeuwENHOECK, and others in the 
Philo. Tranſ. and elſewhere. | 

It is almoſt impoſſible, by reaſon of their perpetual 
Motion, and changing Places, to count the Number 
of the Animalcules, in only a Drop of the green 
Scum upon Water ; but I gueſs I have ſometimes 
ſeen not fewer than 100 frisking about in a Drop no 
bigger than a Pin's Head. But in ſuch a Drop of 
Pepper water, a far greater Number ; theſe being much 
leſs than thoſe. 


CH AF: Y; 


The Sagacity of INS ECTS to ſecure themſelves againſt Winter. 


T is an extraordinary Act of Inſtinct and Sagacity, obſervable in the Genera- 
I lity of the Inſect- Tribe, that they all take Care to ſecure themſelves, and pro- 
vide againſt the Neceſſities of Winter: That when the Diſtreſſes of Cold and 


Wet force them, they ſhould retire to warm and 


dry Places of Safety, is not 
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But having named thoſe minute A- Dex nan. 
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ſtrange; but it is a prodigious Act of the infinite Conſervator's Care, to enable 
ſome to live, in a different kind of Inſect-State; others to live, as without Action, 
ſo without Food; and others that act and eat, to lay up in Summer ſufficient Pro- 
viſions againſt the approaching Winter. Some, I fay, live in a different State; 
for having ſufficiently fed, nouriſhed, and bred up themſelves to the Perfection of 
their Vermicular, M. ha-State, in the Summer-Months, they then retire to Places 
of Safety, and there throw off their Nympba, and put on their Aurelia, or Chry- 
ſalis-State, for all the Winter, in which there are no Occaſions for Food. This is 
the conſtant Method of many Families of the Inſect-Tribe e. 

IF SD! „ Wn BuT 


It would be endleſs to enter into Particulars here, Aurelia State, between that of the Egg * the Ma- 


becauſe all the Papilionaceous, Fleſh, and Ichneumon- ture - State (which are very numerous) appertain to this 
Fly 1 = all others that undergo the Nympha and Note. For a 5 therefgre only, I take _ 
* | 8 ome 
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Bur there are others, and ſome of them in their moſt perfect State too, that 
are able to ſubſiſt in a kind of Torpitude, or Sleeping-State, without. any Food 
at all; by reaſon as there is no Action, ſo no Waſte of Body, no Expence of Spi- 
rits, and therefore no need of Food b. 

Bur for others that move and act, and need Food, it is a prodigious Inſtinct 
and Foreſight the Creator hath imprinted on them, to lay up ſufficient Food in 
Summer for the Winter's < Neceſſities and Occaſions. And it is very pretty to ſee 
with what unwearied Diligence all Hands are at Work for that Purpoſe, all the 
warmer Months. Of this the Holy Scripture itſelf gives us an Inſtance in the 
| Ant, calling that little Animal exceeding wie, Prov. xxx. 24. And the Reaſon is, 
vier. 25. The Ants are a People not ſtrong, yet they prepare their Meat in the Sum- 
mer. And therefore Solomon tends the Sluggard to this little contemptible Creature, 
to learn Wiſdom, Foreſight, Care, and Diligence, Prov. vi. 6, 7, 8. Go to the 

Ant, thou Sluggard, conjider her Ways and be wiſe : which having no Guide, Over- 
ſeer, or Ruler, provideth her Meat in the Summer, and gathereth her Food in the 
Harveſt. 

To this Scriptural Example, give me leave to anticipate, and ſubjoin an Ob- 
ſervation of the farther great Wiſdom of this little Creature ; and that is their 
unparallel'd Kren, their Tenderneſs, Sagacity, and Diligence, about their 
Young d. Tis very diverting, as well as admirable to fee, with what Affection 
and Care they carry about their Young in their Mouths, how they expoſe them- 
| ſelves to the greateſt Dangers, rather than leave their Young expoſed or forſaken ; 
| how they remove them from Place to Place in their little Hills, ſometimes to this 
Part, ſometimes to that, for the Benefit of convenient Warmth, and proper Moi- 
ſture ; and then again withdraw, and guard them againſt Rain and Cold. Now 
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Carry in 


ſome may think a mean one, but if confidered, de- 
ſerves our Admiration ; and that is, the Sagacity of 
the Vhite Butter-fly Caterpillar, which having fed it- 
ſelf its due Time, then retires to Places of Security. 
T have ſeen great Trains of them creeping up the Walls 
and Poſts of the next Houſes, where, with the Help of 
ſome Cobwebs like Filaments, they hang themſelves 
to the Cielings, and other commodious Places, and 
then become Aureliæ; in which State and Places they 
hang ſecure from the Wet and Cold, till the Spring, 
and warmer Months, when they are tranſmuted into 
Butter-flies. 

d J ſhall not name any of the particular Species of 
Inſects which live in this State, becauſe they are very 
numerous, but only remark two Things obſervable in 
their Sagacity in this Matter: 1. That they are not 
driven by Streſs of Weather to their Retirement, but 
ſeem as naturally to betake themſelves thereto, as o- 
ther Animals do to Reſt and Sleep. For before the 
Approach of cold Weather, towards the End of Sum- 
mer, we may ſee ſome Kinds of them flocking toge- 
ther in great Numbers, within Doors (as Szal/ows do 
a little before they leave us) as if they were making 
ready for their Winter's Reſt. 2. That every Species 
betakes itſelf to a proper convenient Receptacle ; ſome 
under the Waters to the Bottoms of Ponds; ſome un- 
der the Earth, below the Froſts; ſome under 'Tim- 
ber, Stone, &c. lying on the Ground; ſome into hol- 
low Trees, or under the Bark, or in the Wood ; ſome 
into warm and dry Places; and ſome into dry alone. 

© There are not many Kinds that thus provide their 
Pogd before hand. The moſt remarkable are che Ant 
and the Bee; concerning the firſt of which, Origen 
hath this Remark; viz. Or ſolertid For micarum, ven- 
ture hyemi mature proſpicientium, ſibigue inuicem ſub 


onere fei; ſuccurrentium; puddpue frupds arreſas con- 


dunt, ne rurſus enaſcantur, fed ptr annum alimonto ſint, 
non ratiocinationem Formicarum in causa debemus cre- 

dere, ſed almam matrem Naturam brata-qitoqht fic or- 

mantem, ut etiam minimis addat ſua quædam ingenia. 

OK 1G. cont. CELs. I. 4. 

But as for 22 Hornets, Humble-Bees, and other 
Wild- Brees, Fe ſpar Iehneumons, and divers. others that 
Matera for Nelts and Food f Mis is only ſor 
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Morning, until 5 er 6 Afternoon, 


that 


the Service of their Generation, for hatching their 
Eggs, and nouriſhing their Young, not for ſupplies in 
Winter; for they alf forſake their Neſts towards Win- 
ter, and ret ire to other Quarters, living (I conceive) 
without Food all that Time. 

* Hos vermiculos | Formicarum Ova vulgò vocatos] 
incredibili ST»gyn & curd Formice educant, ſun- 
mamgue dant operam, ne vel tantillum, quod ſpectet co- 
rum vermiculorum educationem atque nutritionem, omit- 
tant; quem in finem fere ſemper eoſdem ore circumpor- 
tant ſecum, ne ulla eos ledat injuria. In mujfeo meo 
nonnullas iftias generis formicas, vitro terrd replets 
concluſas cum Vermiculis iſtis adſervabam : ibi non ſine 
jucunditate ſpectalam, quo terra fieret in ſuperficie ſic- 
cior, eo profundius Formicas cum fetibus ſuis prorepere : 
cum vero aquam adfunderem, viſu mirificum erat, quan- 
to affectu, quanta ſolicitudine, puantd ETopry ii ommen in 
es collocarent operam, ut fœtus ſuos ficciove Ef tuto lico 
reponerent. Sæpills vidi, cam aliquot diebus apud ca- 
ruiſſent, atque cam affuſo tantillo aguæ terram illam 
hu mectarem, d veſtigio a formicis fetus ſuos ed loci fu- 
ifſe allatos, quos ibi diſtindtè conſpiciebam moveri atque 
ſugere bumorem. Multoties fui cenatus, ut eo; Vermicu- 
las ipſe educarem, at ſemper conatum fefallit eventus : 
neue ipſas Formicarum Nymphas alimenti jam non in- 
digas unquam ſine if/js Farmicis potui pati artificiali 
excludere. J. SWAMMERD. Epilog. ad Hitt. Inſect. 


P- 153- bog 

Sir Edward King, who was very curious in examin- 
ing the Generation of Ants, obſerves their great Cate 
and Diligence, 1. About their Sperm, or true Eggs, 
which is a ſine white Subſtance, like Sugar, which 


they diligently gather together into a Heap, when 
ſcattered, and on which they he in Multitudes (I fup- 
poſe by Way of Incubation.) 2. I have obſerved, faith 


he, in Summer, that in the Nlorn ing they. bring up 


thbſe of their Young: (called Ant-Eggs) towards the 


from 10 in the 
nd them near the 
Top for the molt Part on the South-ſide the Bank. 
But towards 7 or 8 at Night, if it be cool, or likely to 
rain, you may dig a Foot deep before you can find 
them. Phileſ. Tranſ. N9"23.' or Mr. Lowrtorr's 


14 


Top of the Bank: So that you ma 
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that this great Wiſdom which the Scriptures attribute unto, and is diſcernible i 
this little Animal, is owing only to the Inſtinct, or Infuſions of the great Conſer- 


vator of the World, is evident, becauſe either this Wiſdom, Thought and Fore- 
caſt, is an Act of the Animal itſelf, or of ſome other Being that hath Wiſdom. 
But the Animal being irrational, 'tis impoſſible it can be its own Act, but muſt be 


derived, or received from ſome wiſe Being. And who, what can that be, but the 
infinite Lord, Conſervator, and Governor of all the World? 


CHA P. VI. 
Of the Care of IN SEC s about their Young. 


HE other notable Inſtint I am to treat of, is the peculiar Art and Care of 

the Inſect- Tribe, about the Preſervation of their Species. Here I might 
ſpeak of many Things, but I have occaſionally mentioned divers of them before, 
under ſome or other of the General Heads, and therefore ſhall fix only upon two 
Things relating to their ſpecial Art and Care about the Production © of their 
Young, which have not been fo particularly ſpoken to as they deſerve. 

ONE Thing is, their fingular Providence for their Young, in making or finding 
out ſuch proper Receptacles and Places for their Eggs and Seed, as that they may 
receive the Advantage of a ſufficient Incubation, and that the Young, when pro- 
duced, may have the Benefit of vg ww ſufficient Food for their Nurture and E- 


ducation, till they are able to ſhi 


for themſelves. It is admirable to ſee with what 


Diligence and Care the ſeveral Species of Inſects lay up their Eggs, or Sperm, in 


their ſeveral proper Places ; not all in the Waters, in 


ood, or on Vegetables, but 


thoſe whoſe Subſiſtence is in the Waters b, in the Water ; thoſe to whom Fleſh is a 
proper Food, in Fleſh © ; thoſe to whom the Fruits 4 or Leaves of Vegetables are 


The Doctrine of Æquivocal Generation is at this 
Day ſo ſufficiently exploded by all learned Philoſophers, 
that I ſhall not enter the Diſpute, but take it ſor grant- 
ed, that all Animals ſpring from other Parent-Animals. 
Tf the Reader hath any Doubt about it, I refer him to 
Seigneur Rep1 de Gen. Inſect. and Mr. Ray's Wi/- 
dom of Gor, &c. p. 344. See allo before, Book iv. 
Chap. 15. Note *. 

d It would be endleſs to ſpecify the various Species 
of Inſects, that have their Generation in the Waters: 
And therefore I ſhall only obſerve of them, 1 That their 
Eggs are always laid up with great Care, and in good 
Order. And alſo, 2. Where proper and ſufficient 
Food is. 3. That in their Nympha-State in the Wa- 
ters, they have Parts proper for Food and Motion; 
and in many, or moſt of them, very different from 
what they have in their Mature- State; a manifelt Ar- 
gument of the Creator's Wiſdom and Providence. For 
an Inſtance, ſee Note *. 

© As Signeur Redi was one of the firſt that made it 
His Buſineſs to diſcard Anomalous Generation, ſo he 
tried more Experiments relating to the Vermination 
of Serpents, Fleſh, Fiſh, putrified Vegetables, and, 
in ſhort, whatever was commonly known to be the 
Nnrſery of Maggots, more, I fay, probably, than 
any one hath done ſince. And in all his Obſervations, 
he conſtantly found the Maggots to turn to Aureliæ, 
and theſe into Hiss. But then, faith he, Dybitare cæ- 
pi, utrim omne hoc vermiam in carne genus, 6x ſolo 
Muſcarum ſemine, an ex ipſis putrefattis carnibus ori- 
retur, rantogue magis confirmabar in hoc meo dubio, 
guanto in omnibus generationibys ſeepias videram, 
in carnibys, antequam verminare inciperent, reſed iſſe e- 
Au ſpecici Muſcas, cujus propage poſtea naſcebatur. 

pon this he tells us, he put Fiſh, Fleſh, c. into Pots, 
which he covered cloſe from the Flies with Paper, and 
afterwards (for the free Air-ſake) with Lawn, whilſt 
other Pots were left open, with ſuch %ke Fleſh, Oc. 


Food, 


in them; that the Flies were very eager to get into the 
covered Pots; and that they produced not one Mag- 
got, when the open ones had many. FR. RBDI 4 
ener. Iuſect. | 

Among the Inſects that come from the Maggots 
he mentions, he names Calicen. Now from the moſt 
critical Obſervations J have made, I never obſerved 
any ſort of Gnat to come from putrified Fleſh, Vege- 
tables, or any other thing he taxeth them with. So 
that either he means by Culex, ſome Fly that we call 
not by the Name of Gyat ; or elſe their Gnats in Italy 
vary in their Generation frem ours in Eng/and. For 
among above thirty, near forty, diſtin& Species of 
Gnats that I have obſerved about the Place where I 
live, I never found any to lay their Eggs in Fleſh, 
Fiſh, Sc. but the largeſt Sort, called by All DbROVA Nb, 
Culices maximi, by SWAMMERDAM, Tipalæ terre- 


res; lay their Eggs in Meadows, c. under the 


Graſs; one of the larger middle Sort, in dead Beer, 
Yealt, &c. lying on the Tops, or in the Leaks of Beer 
Barrels, Sc. and all the reſt (as far as ever I have ob- 
ſerved) lay and hatch in the Waters, as in Note . 
The Generation of the Second of theſe being akin 
to ſome of the foregoing Inſtances, and a little out of 
the Way, may deſerve a Place here. This Gzat lays 
its Eggs commonly in dead Beer, &c. as I ſaid, and 
probably in Vinegar, and other ſuch Liquors. Some 
time after which, the Maggotsare ſo numerous, that 
the whole Liquor ſtirreth as if it was alive; being full 
of Maggots, ſome larger, ſome ſmaller ; the larger 
are the Offspring of our Gzat, the ſmaller, of a ſmall 
dark-coloured Fly, "tending to reddiſh, frequent in 
Cellars, and ſuch obſcure Places. All theſe Maggots 
turn to Aurelia ; the larger of which, of a Tan-co- 
lour, turn to our Gnat. This Gnat is of the unarmed 
Kind, having no Spear in its Mouth: Its Head is lar - 
ger than of the common Gt, a longer Neck, ſhort- 


jointed 
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Drauan. Food, are accordingly repoſited, ſome in this Fruit, ſome on this Tree © 


Rook VIII 
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5 ſome 


on that Plant f, ſome on another, and another; but conſtantly the ſame Family 


on the ſame Tree or Plant, the moſt agreeable to that Family. And as for others 
that require a conſtant and greater Degree of Warmth, they are accordingly pro- 
vided by the Parent-Animal with ſome Place in or about the Body of other Anj 

mals; ſome in the Feathers of Birds 3; ſome in the Hair of Beaſts h; ſome in 


the very Scales of Fiſhes i; ſome in the Noſe k; ſome in the Fleſh !; 


jointed Autennæ, ſpotted Wings, reaching beyond its 
flender Alvus ; it is throughout of a brown Colour, 
tending to red, eſpecially in the Female: The chief 
Difference between the Male and Female 1s (as in 0- 
ther Gates, yea, molt Inſects) the Male is leſs than 
the Female, and hath a flenderer Belly, and its Po- 
dex not ſo ſharp as the Female's is. 

d The Inſects that infeſt Fruits, are either of the 
Ichneumon-Fly Kind, or Phalænæ. Plumbs, Peale, 
Nuts, c. produce ſome or other {chneumon-Fly. 
That generated in the Plumb is black, of a middle 
Size, its Body near three-tenths of an Inch long, its 
Tail not much leſs, conſiſting of three Briſtles, where- 
with it conveys its Eggs into Fruits: Its Antensæ, or 
Horns, long, ſlender, recurved ; its Belly longiſh, 
tapering, ſmall towards the Thorax; Legs reddilh ; 
Wings membranaceous, thin, and tranſparent, in 
No 4. which is one Characteriſtick of the /chneumon- 
Fly. 


The Peaſe Ichneumon-Fly is very ſmall, Wings large 
pany beyond the Podex ; Antenna long; Alvas” 


ſhort, ſhaped like an Heart, with the Point towards 
the Anus ; it walketh and flieth ſlowly : No Tail ap- 
pears as in the former ; but they have one lieth hidden 
under the Belly, which they can at Pleaſure bend back 
to pierce Peaſe when they are young and tender, and 
other Things alſo, as I have Reaſon to ſuſpect, ha- 
ving met with this (as indeed the former two) in di- 
vers Vegetables. 

Pears and Apples J could never diſcover any thing to 
breed in, but only the leſſer Phalæna, about four- 
tenths of an Inch long, whitiſh underneath, greyiſh 
Brown above (dappled with brown Spots, inclining 
to a dirty Red) all but about a third Part at the End 
of the Wings, which is not grey, but brown, elegant- 
ly ſtriped with wavey Lines, of a Gold Colour, as if 
gilt; its Head is ſmall, with a Tuft of whitiſh Brown 
at the Forehead ; Antenne ſmooth, moderately long. 
The Aurelia of this Moth is ſmall, of a yellowiſh 
Brown. I know not what Time they require for their 
Generation out of Boxes; but thoſe I laid up in Au- 
gat, did not become Moths before June following. 

© There are many of the Phalænæ and Ichreumon- 
Fly Tribes, that have their Generation on the Leaves, 
or other Parts of Trees and Shrubs, too many to be 
here reckoned up. The Oa# hath many very beauti- 
ful Phal/ene, bred in its convolved Leaves, white, 
green, yellow, brown, ſpotted prettily, and neatly 
dappled, and many more beſides ; and its Buds af— 
ford a Place for Caſes, and Balls of various Sorts, as 
ſhall be ſhewn heteafter ; its Leaves expanded, mini- 
ſter to the Germination of globular, and other ſphæ- 
roidal Balls, and flat Thece, ſome like Hats, ſome like 
Buttons excavated in the Middle; and divers other 
ſuch like Repoſitories, all belonging to the /chneumon- 
Fly Kind. And not only the Oa# but the Map/ allo, 
the White-Thorn, the Brier, Privet, and indeed almoſt 
every Treeand Shrub. | 

f And as Trees and Shrubs, ſo Plants have their pe- 
culiar Inſects. The White Butter- iy lays its voracious 
Offspring on Cabbage Leaves; a very beautiful red- 
diſh ocellated one, its no leſs voracious black Offspring, 
of an horrid Aſpect, on the Leaves of Nettles ; as 


alſo doth a very beautiful, ſmall, greeniſh Ichneumon- 


Fly, in Caſes on the Leaves of the ſame Plant: And 


to name no more (becauſe it would be endleſs) the 


beautiful Ragworr-Moth, whoſe upper Wings are brown, 


elegantly ſpotted with red, and under Wings edged 
| 2 | 


yea 
lome 


with brown; theſe, I ſay, provide for their g 
ww, N upon the 1 "OG. 
Many, if not moſt Sorts of Birds, are i 
with a diſtinct Kind of Lice, very * 
another in Shape, Size, Sc. For Figures and De- 
ſeriptions of them, I ſhall refer to S:ignewr Rev: of 
Injets. See allo Mover, J. 2.c. 23. Theſe Lice 
lay their Nits among the Feathers of the reſpeQive 
Birds, where they are hatched and nouriſhed : and 
as Ariſtotle faith, would deſtroy the Birds, particular. 
ly Pheaſants, if they did not dult their Feather: 
Loco infra citat. . 
- And as Birds, fo the ſeveral Sorts of Beaſts have 
their peculiar Sorts of Lice; all diſtin from the two 
Sorts infeſting Man: Only the 4/5, they ſay, is free 
becauſe our Saviour rode upon one, as ſome think; bu: 
J preſume it is rather from the Paſſage in Pr1vy 
/.11. c. 33. or rather Ax Is T. Hiſt. Animal. J. ;.c. 31. 
who faith, Q ibus pilus eſt, non carent eodem [ Pedicu- 
lo] excepto A/ino, qui non Pediculo tantiim, verim eti- 
am Redivio immunis eſt. And a little before, ſpeaking 
of thoſe in Men, he ſhews what Conſtitutions are moſt 
ſubje& to them, and inſtanceth in Aleman the Poet, 


and Pherecydes Syrius, that died of the Pihiriaſis, or 


Louſy Diſeaſe. For which foul Diſtemper, if Medicines 
are deſired, Mou ET de Inſect. p. 262. may be con- 
ſulted; who in the ſame Page hath this Obſervation ; 
Animadverterunt noſtrate. bi Aſores inſulas 2 
terga reliquerint, Pediculos confeſtim omnes taleſcere: 
algue ubi eas reviſerint, iterum innumeros alios ſubit) 
oriri. Which Obſervation is confirmed by Dr. STurs. 
Vide Lower n. Abridg. Vol. III. p. 558. And many 
Seamen have told me the ſame. 

i Fiſhes, one would think, ſhould be free from Lice, 
by reaſon they live in the Waters, and are perpetually 
moving in, and bruſhing through them; but yet they 
have their Sorts too. 

Beſides which, I have frequently found great Num- 
bers of long {lender Worms in the Stomachs, and other 
Parts of Fiſh, particularly Cadfþþ, eſpecially ſuch as are 
poor ; which Worms have work'd themſelves deeply 
into the Coats and Fleſh, ſo that they could not eafily 
be gotten out : So ARISTOTLE faith of ſome Fiſhes, 
Ballero & Tilloni Lumbricus innaſcitur, qui debilitat, 
Sc. Chalcis vitio infeſtatur diro, ut Pediculi ſub 
Branchiis innati quam multi interimaut. Hiſt. An. 
1.8. c. 20. | 

Of Inſects bred in the Noſe of Animals, thoſe in 
the Noſtrils of Sheep are remarkable. I have myſelf 
taken out not fewer at a Time than twenty or thirty 
rough Maggots, lying among the Laninæ of the No- 
{trils. But I could never hatch any of them, and fo 
know not what Animal they proceed from : But I have 
no great Doubt, they are of the 1chneumon-Fly Kind, 
and not improbably that with a long Tail, call'd 7ri- 
ſeta, whoſe three Briſtles ſeem very commodious tor 
conveying its Eggs into deep Places. | 

I have alſo ſeen a rough whitiſh Maggot, above two 
Inches within the Inte/tinum Rectum of Horſes, firm- 
ly adhering thereto, that the hard Dung did not rub 
off. I never could bring them to Perfection, but ſuſ- 
pect the Side- Fly proceeds from it. 

! In the Backs of Cotes, in the Summer - Months, 


there are Maggots generated, which in E/zx we call 
'Wornils ; which are firſt only a ſmall Knot in the 


Skin; and I ſuppoſe, no other than an Egg laid 


there by ſome Inſet, By Degrees theſe Knots grow 
bigger, and contain in them a Maggot lying in 2 


pur ulent 


\ 
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ther Creatures u: And as for others, 


purulent Matter : They grow to be as large as the End 
of one's Finger, and may be ſqueez'd out at a Hole 
they have always open. They are round and rough, 
and of a dirty white. With my utmoſt Endeavour 
and Vigilance, I could never diſcover the Animal they 
turn into ; but as they are ſomewhat like, ſo may be 
the ſame as thoſe in the Note before. 

In Perſia there are very long ſlender Worms, bred in 
the Legs, and other Parts of Men's Bodies, 6 or 7 
Yards long. 

In Philoſ. Tranſ. Mr. DexT, and Mr. Lew1s, re- 
late divers Examples of Worms taken out of the 
Tongue, Gums, Noſe, and other Parts, by a Wo- 
man at Leiceſter, which they were Eye-witneſſes of. 
Theſe, and divers others mention'd in the Tran ſact ions, 
may be ſeen together in Mr. LowTHorP's Abriag. 
Vol. III. p. 132. 

Narrat mihi vir fide dignus = Caſp. Wendlandt. 
fe in Polonia, puero cuidam ruſtico duorum annorum, 
Vermiculum album e palpebra extraxiſſe, magnitu- 
dinis Eruce. Similem fere huic caſum mihi 
[Schulzio] & D. Segero narravit hoc Anno 1676, chi- 
rurgus noſter Ant. Statlender, qui cuidam puero, ex 
Aure, extraxit Vermiculum talem, qualis in nucibus 
avellanis perforatis latitare ſolet, ſed paul majorem, 
coloris albiſſimi ; alteri minores 5 ejuſdem generis fumili- 
ter ex Aure : Omnes aliquot horas ſuperbiæxerunt.⁊p 
Vermiculos adhuc vipentes oculi; naſtris vidimus. E- 

hem. Germ. T. 2. Obſ. 24. ubi Vermiculi Icon. 
— other Inſtances may be met with in the ſame 
Tome, O5/. 147, 148, 154. 

The Worms in Deer are mention'd often among an- 
cient Writers. Ariſtotle ſaith, SxwAnxas He 
urg Tyu01w &y TH dE ᷑̃ i LOvTAs, xc. They [Deer] 
all have live Worms in their Heads, bred under the 
Tongue, in a Cavity near the Vertebra on which the 
Head is placed ; their Size not 40 than of the largeſt 
Maggots ; they are bred all together, in number about 
twenty. ArisToT. Hilt. Animal. I. 2. c. 15. 

To theſe Examples may be added the Generation of 
the Ichneumon-Fly in the Bodies of Caterpillars, and 
other Nymphe of Inſects. In many of which, that I 
have laid up to be hatch'd in Boxes, inſtead of Pap/ios, 
&c. as I expected, I have found a great Number of 
{mall Ichneumon Flies, whoſe Parent - Animal had 
wounded thoſe Nymphæ, and darted its Eggs into 
them, and ſo Fee them the Foſter-Mother of its 
Young. More Particulars of this Way of Generation 
may be ſeen in the Great Mr. WiLLuGuBy's Obſer- 
vations in Philof. Tranſ. No 76. But concerning the 
farther Generation of this Inſet, I have taken No- 
tice of other Particulars in other Places of theſe 
Notes. 

m The Animals ordinarily bred in the Stomach and 
Guts, are the three Sorts of Worms call'd Lati, Tere- 
tes, and Aſcarides; concerning which, it would be 
irkſome to ſpeak in particular, and therefore I ſhall 
refer to MouFET, l. 2. c. 31, 32, 33. Dr. Tysox's 
Anatomy of them in Mr. LowTroreP's Abridg. Vol. 
III. p. 121. Seigneur Repi1's O/; and others that have 
written of them. 

And not only Worms, but other Creatures alſo, are 
ſaid to be found in the Stomach ; Inſtances of which 
are ſo innumerable, that I ſhall only ſele& a few re- 
lated by Perſons of the beſt Credit. And firſt of all 
by ſome of our own Countrymen. Dr. Lifter (whoſe 
Credit and Judgment will hardly be queſtion'd) gives 
an Account ot true Carterpil/ars, vomited up by a 
Boy of nine Years old; and other odd Animals by a 
poor Man. Mr. Jeep (another very judicious, curious 
and ingenious Gentleman) ſaw Hexapods vomited up 
by a Girl ; which Hexapods lived and fed for five 
Weeks. See LowTH. ib. p. 135. 

As to Foreigners, it is a very ſtrange Story (but at- 
teſted by Perſons of great Repute) of Catharina Gei- 
leria, that died in Feb. 1662, in the Hoſpital of Alten- 


burg, in Germany, who for twenty Years voided by 
© : 


ſome in the very Bowels m, and inmoſt Recefles of the Bodies of Man and o- 


to whom none of theſe Methods are 
proper, 


Vomit and Stool Toads and Lizzards, &c. Ephemer. 
Germ. T. 1. OG 103.. See alſo the 109th Obſervation 
of a Kitten bred in the Stomach, and vomited up; of 
Whelps alſo, and other Animals, bred in like Manner. 
But I fear a Stretch of Fancy might help in ſome of 
thoſe laſt Inſtances, in thoſe Days when ſpontancous 
Generation was held, when the Philoſophers ſeem to 
have more ſlightly examined ſuch Appearances than 
now they do. But for the breeding Frogs or Toads, or 
Lacertæ Aguaticæ, in the Stomach, when their 
Spawn happeneth to be drank, there is a Story in the 
ſecond Tome of the Ephem. Germ. Ol.. 56. that favours 
it; viz. In the Year 1667, a Butcher's Man going to 
buy ſome Lambs in the Spring, being thirſty, drank 
greedily of ſome landing Water, which a while after 
cauſed great Pains in his Stomach, which grew wor ſe 
and worje, and ended in dangerous Symptoms. At laſt 
he thought fomewhat was alive in his Stomach, and af- 
ter that, vomited up three live Toads, and ſo recovered 
his former Health. | 

Such another Story Dr. Sorbait tells, and avoucheth 
it ſeen with his own Eyes, of one that kad a Toad 
came out of an Abſceſs, which came upon drinking foul 
Water. O&/. 103. 

n Not only in the Guts, and in the Fleſh, but in 
many other Parts of the Body, Worms have been dil- 
cover'd. One was voided by Urine, by Mr. Matth. 
Milford, ſuppoſed to have come from the Kidneys. 
LowTH-. 76. p. 135. More ſuch Examples Mourer 
tells of, 7hid. So the Yermes Cucurbitini are very com- 
mon in the Veſſels in Sheeps Livers: And Dr. LisTER 
tells of them, found in the Kidney of a Dog, and 
thinks that the Snakes and Toads, c. ſaid to be 
found in Animals Bodies, may be nothing elſe, Low TH. 
ib. p. 120. Nay, more than all this, in Dr. BER N. 
VERZASCHA's ſixth Obſervation, there are divers 
Inſtances of Worms bred in the Brain of Man. One, 
a Patient of his, troubled with a violent Head-ach, 
and an itching about the Noſtrils, and frequent Sneez- 
ing; who with the Uſe of a Sneezing Powder, void- 
ed a Worm, with a great deal of Snot from his 
Noſe. A like Inſtance he gives from Bartholine, of 
a Worm voided from the Noſe of O. V. which he 
guefſeth was the famous Olaus Wormius : Another, 
from a Country-Woman of Deitmarſb; and others 
in Tulpius, F. Hildanus, Schenchius, &c. Theſe 
Worms he thinks are undoubtedly bred in the Brain : 
but what Way they can come from thence I can't tell. 
Wherefore I rather think, they are ſuch Worms as 
are mention'd in Note *, and even that Worm that 
was actually found in the Brain of the Paris Girl 
(when opened) I gueſs might be laid in the Lamine 
of the Noſtrils, by ſome of the [chneumon, or other 
Inſect-Kind, and might gnaw its Way into the Brain, 
through the Qs Cribriforme. Of this he tells us from 
BaRTHOLINE, Tandem cum tabida obiiſſet, flatim a- 
perto cranio preſentes Medici totam cerebelli ſubtantiam 
gue ad dexterum vergit, d reliquo corpore ſejunitam, 
nigraque tunica involutam deprebenderunt : bec tunica 
rupta, latentem Vermem vivum, & piloſum, duobus 
punctis ſplendidis loco acularum prodidit, ejuſdem fere 
molis cum religua Cerebri partione, qui duarum bo- 
wat” & ſpatio ſupervixit. B. VER zas. Obſ. Medicæ, 
P. 16. | 

HiLpanus tells us ſuch another Story; viz. Fili- 
us Thead. auf der Roulen, Avunculi mei, diuturue vex- 
abatur dolore capitis. Deinde febricula & fer- 
nutatione exorta, ruptus eſt Abſceſſus circa as cribro- 
ſum & Vermis prorepſit. By his Figure of 
it, the Maggot was an Inch long, and full of Briſileg. 
FaBr1 HIL DAR. Cent. r.04/. 

GaLenus Witkus (Phyſſcian to the Princ. 
Jul. & Cleve) he ſaith, told him, that he had, 
at divers Times, found Worms in the Gall- 
Bladder in Perſons he had opened at Du/?/derp. Id. 
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proper, but make themſelves Neſts by Perforations in the Earth, in Wood, or 


Book VIII. Combs they build, or ſuch like Ways; tis admirable to fee with what Labour 


and Care, they carry in, and ſeal up Proviſions, that ſerve both for the Produ- 
ction of their Young, as alſo for their Food and Nurture when produced o. 

Tux other Piece of remarkable Art and Care about the Production of their 
Young, is their Curioſity and Neatneſs in repoſiting their Eggs, and in their Ni. 
dification. | 

As to the firſt of which. we may obſerve, that great Curioſity and nice Or- 
der is generally obſerved by them in this Matter. You ſhall always fee their 
Eggs laid carefully and commodiouſly up *. When upon the Leaves of Vegetables, 
or other Materials on Land, always glued thereon with Care, with one certain 
End lowermoſt, and with handſome Juxta-Poſition “. Or if in the Waters, in 
neat and beautiful Rows, oftentimes in that ſpermatick, gelatine Matter, in 
which they are repoſited, and that Matter carefully tied and faſten'd in the 
Waters, to prevent its Diſſipation r, or if made to float, ſo carefully ſpread and 
poiſed, as to ſwim about with all poſſible Artifice. 

AND as to their other Faculty, that of Nidification, whether it be exerted by 
boring the Earth or Wood, or building themſelves Cells 5, or ſpinning and weaving 
themſelves Caſes and Webs, it is all a wonderful Faculty of thoſe poor little A- 
nimals, whether we conſider their Parts wherewith they work, or their Work it- 
ſelf. Thus thoſe who perforate the Earth, Wood, or ſuch like, they have their 
Legs, Feet, Mouth, yea, and whole Body accommodated to that Service ; their 
Mouth exactly formed to gnaw thoſe handſome round Holes, their Feet as well 
made to ſcratch and bore t, and their Body handſomely turned and fitted to follow. 


But for ſuch as build or ſpin themſelves Neſts, their Art juſtly bids Defiance to the 


moſt ingenious Artiſt among Men, ſo much as tolerably to copy the nice Geome- 


trical Combs of ſome a, the Earthen Cells or others, or the Webs, Nets, and 


© See before, Book iv. Chap. 13. Note e. 

P Some Inſects lay up their Eggs in Cluſters, as in 
Holes of Fleſh, and ſuch Places, where it is neceſſary 
they ſhould be crouded together ; which, no queſtion, 
prevents their being too much dried up in dry Places, 
and promotes their hatching. But, 

4 As for ſuch as are not to be cluſtered up, great Or- 
der is uſed. I have ſeen upon the Poſts and Sides of 
Windows, little round Eggs, reſembling ſmall Pearl, 
which produced ſmall hairy Caterpillars, that were ve- 

neatly and orderly laid. And, to name no more, 
the White Butterfly lays its neat Eggs on the Cabbage- 
Leaves in good Order, always gluing one certain End 
of the Egg to the Leaf. I call them neat Eggs, be- 
cauſe if we view them in a Microſcope, we ſhall find 
them very curiouſly furrowed, and handſomely made 
and adorned. | | 

By reaſon it would be endleſs to ſpecify the various 
Generation of Inſects in the Water, I ſhall therefore 
(becauſe it is little obſerved) take Pliny's Inſtance of 
the Grnat, a mean and contemned Animal, but a 
notable Inſtance of Nature's Work, as he faith. 

The firſt Thing conſiderable in the Generation of 
this Inſect is (for the Size of the Animal) its vaſt Spatun, 
being ſome of them above an Inch long, and half a 
quarter Diameter ; made to float in the Water, and ti- 
ed to ſome Stick, Stone, or other fixed Thing in the 
Waters, by a ſmall Stem, or Stalk. In this gelatine, 
tranſparent Spawn, the Eggs are neat]y laid ; in ſome 
Spawns in a fingle, in ſome in a double ſpiral Line, 
running round from End to End, as in Fig. 9. and 10. 
and in ſome tranſverſly, as in Fig. 8. 

When the Eggs are by the Heat of the Sun, and 
Warmth of the Seaſon, hatched into ſmall Maggots, 
theſe Maggots deſcend to the Bottom, and by means 
of ſome gelatine Matter of the Spawn (which they 
take along with them) they ſtick to Stones, and other 
Bodies, at the Bottom, and there make themſelves lit- 
tle Caſes or Cells, which they creep into and out of at 
Pleaſure, until they are arrived to a more mature 


Nympha-State, and can ſwim about here and there, to 


Caſes 


ſeek for what Food they have Occaſion; at which 
Time, they are a kind of red Worms, above half an 
Inch long, as in Fig. 11. 

Thus far this mean Inſect is a good Inſtance of the 
Divine Providence towards it. But if we farther con- 
ſider, and compare the three States it undergoes after 
it is hatched, we ſhall find yet greater Signals of the 
Creator's Management, even in theſe meaneſt of Crea- 
tures. The three States I mean, are its Nympha-Ver- 
micular State, its Aurelia, and Mature State, all as 
different, as to Shape and Accoutrements, as if the 
Inſect was three different Animals. In its Yermicular 
State, it is a red Maggot, as I ſaid, and hath a 
Mouth and other Parts accommodated to Food : In 
its Aurelia State, it hath no ſuch Parts, becauſe it then 
ſubſiſts without Food; but in its Mature, Gnat State, 
it hath a curious well-made Spear, to wound and ſuck 
the Blood of other Animals. In its Vermicular State, 
it hath a long Worm-like Body, and ſomething ana- 
logous to Fins or Feathers, ſtanding erect near its Tail, 
and running parallel with the Body; by means of 
which reſiſting the Waters, it is enabled to ſwim about 
= Curvations, or flapping its Body ſide-ways, this 

ay and that, as in Fig. 12. 

But in its Aurelia. State it hath a quite different Bo- 
dy, with a Club-Head (in which the Head, Thorax, 
and Wings of the Gnat are incloſed) a ſlender Alvus, 
and a neat finny Tail, itanding at right Angles with 
the Body, quite contrary to what it was before ; by 
which Means, inſtead of eaſy flapping fide-ways, it 
ſwims by rapid, brisk Jirks, the quite contrary Way; 
as is in ſome Meaſure repreſented in Fig. 13. But 
when it becomes a Gat, no finny Tail, no Club- 
Head, but all is made in the moſt accurate Manner 
for Flight and Motion in the Air, as before it was for 
the Waters. 

See Book iv. Chap. 13. Notes n, o. 

© Thus the Mouths and other Parts of the [chneu- 
mon-Waſps in Book iv. Chap. 13. Note e. So the Feet 
of the Gryllotlalpa, ibid. Note“. 

u See the laſt cited Places, Note o. 
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w woven by others. And here that natural Glue x which their Bodies afford Dex naw. 
2 of n 59 their Work, and combine its Materials together, and BeotVIII. 
which in others can be darted out at Pleaſure, and ſpun and woven by them into 
filken Balls y or Webs: I fay, this ſo peculiar, fo ſerviceable a Material, toge- 
ther with the curious Structure of all Parts miniſtring to this textrine Power, 
as mean a Buſineſs as it may ſeem, is ſuch as may juſtly be accounted among the 
noble Deſigns and Works of the infinite Creator and Conſervator of the 
1 ig laſt Place, there is another prodigious Faculty, Art, Cunning, or what 
ſhall I call it? that others of thoſe little Animals have, to make even Nature itſelf 
ſerviceable to their Purpoſe ; and that is, the making the Vegetation and Growth 
of Trees and Plants, the very Means of the building of their Neſts and Cells 2, 

ſich as are the Galls and Balls found on the Leaves and Branches of divers Vege- 


tables, ſuch as the Oak, the Willow a, the Briar, and ſome others. 


w Of the textrine Art of the Spider, and its Parts 
ſerving to that Purpoſe, ſee the laſt cited Place, Note *. 

Beſides theſe, Caterpillars, and divers other Inſects 
can emit Threads or Webs, for their Uſe. In this 
their Nympha-State, they ſecure themſelves from fall- 
ing, and let themſelves down from the Boughs of 
Trees, and other high Places, with one of theſe 
Threads. And in the Caſes they weave, they ſecure 
themſelves in their Aure/ia-State. | 

And not only the Off:pring of the Pha/ena-Tribe, 
but there are ſome of the Ichneumon Fly Kind alſo, en- 
dowed with this textrine Art. Of theſe I have met 
with two Sorts ; one that ſpun a Milk-white, long, 
round, filken Web, as big as the Top of one's Finger, 
not hollow within, as many are, but filled throughout 
with Silk. Theſe are woven round Bents, Stalks of 
Ribwort, Sc. in Meadows. The other is a Lump 
of many yellow, ſilken Caſes, ſticking confuſedly to- 
gether on Poſts, under Coleworts, c. Theſe Webs 
contain in them ſmall, whitiſh Maggots ; which turn 
to a ſmall black 1chneumon-Fly, with long, capillary 
Antennæ; Tan-coloured Legs; long Wings reaching 
beyond their Body, with a black Spot near the 
Middle; the Alvus like an Heart; and in ſome, a 
ſmall ſetaceous Tail. Some of theſe Flies were of a 
ſhining, beautiful green Colour. I could not perceive 
any Difference, at leaſt not ſpecifical, between the 
Flies coming from thoſe two Productions. 

x J have often admired how Waſps, Hornets, Ich- 
neumon-Waſps, and other Inſects that gather dry Ma- 
terials for building their Neſts, have found a proper 
Matter to cement and glue their Combs, and line their 
Cells; which we find always ſufficiently context and 
firm. But in all Probability, this uſeful Material is in 
their own Bodies; as 'tis in the Tinea Veſtivora, the 
Cadet - Worm, and divers others. Gok DAR x obſerves 
of his Eruca, Numb. xx. 6. that fed upon Sa/low Leaves, 
that it made its Cell of the comminuted Leaves, glu- 
ed together with its own Spittle, Hæc pulveris aut 
arenæ inſtar comminuit, ac pituitoſo guodam ſui corporis 
ſucco ita maceravit, ut inde accommodatum ſubeundæ 
mutationi inſtanti locum 2 exſtruxerit. Domuncula 
hec d communi Salicum ligno nihil differre videbatur, 
niſi quid long? efſet aurior, aded ut cultro vix diſrumpi 
peſſet. 

1 An ingenious Gentlewoman of my Acqtaintance, 
Wife to a learned 4 taking much Pleaſure to 
keep Silk Worms, had once the Curicfity to draw out 
one of the oval Caſes which the Silk-Worm ſpin. 
into all the Silken Wire it was made up of, which, to 
the great Wonder as well of her Husband as herſelf, 
appeared to be, ” Meaſure, a great deal above 
300 Yards, and yet weigh'd but two Grains and an balf, 
BoyLe Subtil. of Effluv. Ch. 2. 

Since my penning this, I have met with the moſt 
ſagacious Ma/pighi's Account of Galli, &c. and find 
his Deſcriptions to be exceedingly accurate and true, 
having traced myſelf many of the Productions he hath 
mentioned. But I find Jraly and Sicily (his Book de 
Gallis being publiſhed long after he was made Profeſ- 


Now 


ſor at Meſina) more luxuriant in ſuch Productions 
than England, at leaſt than the Parts about Upminſter 
(where I live) are. For many, if not molt of thoſe 
about us, are taken notice of by him, and ſeveral o- 
thers beſides that I never met with; although I have 
for many Years as critically obſerved all the Excreſcen- 
ces, and other morbid Tumours of Vegetables, as is 
almoſt poſſible, and do believe that few of them have 
eſcaped me. | 

As to the Method how thoſe Ga/l; and Balli are 
produced, the moſt ſimple, and conſequently the molt 
eaſy to be accounted for, is that in the Gems of Oak, 
which may be called Squamous Oak-Cones, Capitula 
Squamata, in Malpigbi: Whoſe Deſcription not ex- 
actly anſwering our Engliſh Cones in divers Reſpects, 
T ſhall therefore paſs his by, and ſhew only what I 
have obſerved myſelf concerning them. 

Theſe Cones are, in outward Appearance, perfectly 
like the Gems, only vaſtly bigger ; and indeed they 
are no other than the Gems, increaſed in Bigneſs, 
which naturally ought to be puſhed out in Length : 
The Cauſe of which Obſtruction of the Vegetation is 
this: Into the very Heart of the young tender Gem 
or Bud (which begins to be turgid in June, and to 
ſhoot towards the latter End of that Month, or Be- 
ginning of the next; into this, I ſay) the Parent-In- 
ſect thruſts one or more Eggs, and not perhaps without 
ſome venomous Ichor therewith. This Egg ſoon be- 
comes a Maggot, which eats itſelf a little Cell in the 
very Heart or Pith of the Gem, which is the Rudi- 
ment of the Branch, together with its Leaves and 
Fruit, as ſhall be hereafter ſhewn. The Branch, be- 
ing thus wholly deſtroyed, or at leaſt its Vegetation 
being obſtructed, the Sap that was to nouriſh it, is 
diverted to the remaining Parts of the Bud, which are 
only the ſcaly Teguments ; which by theſe Means 
grow large and flouriſhing, and become a Covering 
to the Inſet Caſe, as before they were to the tender 
Branch and its Appendage. 

The Caſe lying within this Cone, is at firſt but 
ſmall, as the Maggot included in it is, but by De- 
grees, as the Maggot increaſeth, ſo it grows bigger, 
to about the Size of a large white Pea, long and 
round, reſembling the Shape of a ſmall Acorn. 

The 1n/e# Kind itſelf is (according to the modern 
Inſectologers) of the Ichneumon-Fly Kind; with four 
membranaceous Wings, reaching a little beyond the 
Body, articulated Horns, a large Thorax, bigger than 
the Belly; the Belly ſhort and conical, much like the 
Heart of Animals; the Legs partly whitiſh, partly 
black. The Length of the Body from Head to Tail, 
about 1 of an Inch z its Colour, a very beautiful 
ſhining Green, in ſome tending to a dark Copper- 
Colour. 2 both of the Cones, Caſes, and In- 
ſets, may ſeen among Malpighi's Cuts of Galls. 


Tab. 13. and Tab. 20. Fig. 72. which Fig. 72. exhibits 
well enough ſome others of the G4. Inſects, but its 

Thorax is ſomewhat too ſhort for ours. 
the Willow, and ſome other Trees, 
o, as Nettles, Ground-Tvy, &c. = 
ales 
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Now this is ſo peculiar an Artifice, and fo far out of the Reach of any mortal 


— — 


Underſtanding, Wit, or Power, that if we conſider the Matter, with ſome of its 
Circumſtances, we muſt needs perceive manifeſt Deſign, and that there is the 
Concurrence of ſome great and wiſe Being, that hath, from the Beginning, ta- 
ken Care of, and provided for the Animal's Good: For which Reaſon, as mean 
as the Inſtance may ſeem, I might be excuſed, if I ſhould enlarge upon its Par- 


ticulars. 


But two or three Hints ſhall ſuffice. 


I x the firſt Place, tis certain that the Formation of thoſe Caſes and Balls quite 
exceeds the Cunning of the Animal itſelf ; but it is the Act partly of the Vege- 
table, and partly of ſome Virulency (or what ſhall I call it?) in the Juice or Egg, 
or both, repoſited on the Vegetable by the Parent-Animal bo. And as this Virulen- 
CY is various, according to the Difterence of its Animal, ſo is the Form and Tex- 
ture of the Caſes and Balls excited thereby; ſome being hard Shells c, ſome ten- 
der Balls dd, ſome Scaly ee, ſome Smooth ff, ſome Hairy 88, ſome Long, ſome 


Caſes produced on their Leaves, T7 the Injection of 
the Eggs of an [chneumon-Fly. I have obſerved thoſe 
Caſes always to grow in, or adjoining to ſome Rib of 
the Leaf, and their Production I conceive to be thus; 
Viz. The Parent - Inſet, with its {tiff ſetaceous Tail, 
terebrates the Rib of the Leaf, when tender, and 
makes Way for its Egg into the very Pith or Heart 
thereof, and probably lays in therewith ſome proper 
Juice of its Body, to pervert the regular Vegetation of 
it. From this Wound ariſes a ſmall Excreſcence 
which (when the Egg is hatched into a Maggot) 
grows bigger and bigger, as the Maggot increaſes, 
{welling on each Side the Leaf between the two Mem- 
branes, and extending itſelf into the parenchymous 
Part thereof, until it is grown as big as two Grains 
of Wheat. In this Caſe lies a ſmall, white, rough 
Maggot, which turns to an Aurelia, and afterwards to 
a very beautiful Green, ſmall /-hneumon-Fly. 

by What I ſuſpeted myſelf, I find confirmed by 
MaLlP1Gcnri, who in his exact and true Deſcription of 
the Fly bred in the Oaken Galli, ſaith, Non ſat fuit 
nature tam miro artificio Terebram ſeu Limam condi- 
diſſe; ſed inflito vulnere, vel excitato foramine infun- 
dendum exinde liguorem intra Terebram condidit : quare 
frat per tranſverſam muſcarum terebra frequentiſſim?, 
vivente animali, guttæ aliquot diaphani humoris efflu- 
unt. And a little after, he confirms, by ocular Ob- 
ſervation, what he imagin'd before; viz. Semel prope 
Fanii finem vidi Muſcam, qualem ſuperias delineavi, 
inſidentem quercinæ gemmæ, adhuc germinanti ; here- 
bat etenim foliolo ſtabili ab apice hiantis gemmæ erum- 
peuti; & convulſo in arcum corpore, terebram evagina- 
bat, ipſamgue tenſam immitiebat ; & tumefadto ventre 
circa terebræ radicem tumorem excitabat, quem interpo- 
latis vicibus remittebat. In folio igitur, avulid Muſca, 
minima & diaphana reperi ejefta ova, ſimillima iis, 
gue adbuc in tubis ſupererant. Non licuit iterum idem 
admirari ſpectaculum, Cc. 

Somewhat like this, which Malpigbi ſaw, I had 
the good Fortune to ſee myſelf once, ſome Years ago : 
And that was, the Heautiful, ſhining Oak Ball Ich- 


 weumin ſtrike its Terebra into an Oak-Apple divers 


Times, no doubt to lay its Eggs therein. And hence 
I apprehend we may ſee Vermicules towards the Out- 
fide of many of the Oak-Apples, which I gueſs were 
not What the Primitive Inſects laid up in the Gem, 
trom which the Oak-Apple had its Riſe, but ſome 0- 
ther ſupervenient, additional Inſects laid in, after the 
Apple was grown, and whilſt it was tender and ſoft. 

ce The Aleppo-Galls, wherewith we make Ink, may 
be reckoned of this Number, being hard, and no 
other than Caſes of Inſects which are bred in them; 
who when come to Maturity, gnaw their Way out of 
them ; which is the Cauſe of thoſe little Holes ob- 
{ervable in them. Of the Inſects bred in them, ſee 
Philo). Tranſat. No 245. Of this Number alſo are 
thoſe little ſmooth Caſes, as big as large Pepper Corns, 
growing cloie to the Ribs under Oaken Leaves, glo- 
bous, but flattiſſi; at firſt touched with a bluſhing 


3 


Round, 


Red, aſterwards growing brown, hollow within, and 
an hard thin Shell without. In this lieth commonly 
a rough, white Maggot, which becomes a little long 
winged, black Ichneumon-Fly, that eats a little Hole 
in the Side of the Gall, and fo gets out. 

4d For a Sample of the tender Balls, I ſhall chuſe 
the globous Ball, as round, and ſome as big as ſmall 
Musket-Bullets, growing cloſe to the Ribs, under 
Oaken Leaves, of a greeniſh, yellowiſh Colour, 
with a Bluſh of Red; their Skin ſmooth, with fre- 
quent Riſings therein, Inwardly they are very ſoft 
and ſpungy ; and in the very Center is a Caſe with a 
white Maggot therein, which becomes an Ichneumon— 
Fly, not much unlike the laſt. As to this Gall, there 
is one Thing I have obſerved ſomewhat peculiar, and 
I may fay providential, and that is, that the Fly lies 
all the Winter in theſe Balls in its Infantile State, and 
comes not to its Maturity till the following Spring. In 
the Autumn, and Winter, theſe Balls fall down with 
their Leaves to the Ground, and the Inſect incloſed in 
them is there fenced againſt the Winter Froſts, partly 
by other Leaves falling pretty thick upon them, and 
eſpecially by the thick, parenchymous, ſpongy Walls, 
afforded by the Ga/l: themſelves. 

Another Sample ſhall be the large Oat-Balls, call- 
ed Oak-Apples, growing in the Place of the Buds, 
whoſe Generation, Vegetation, and Figure, may be 
ſeen in MAL PI. de Gallis, p. 24. and Tab. 10. Fig. 


33, Cc. Out of theſe Galls, he faith, various Species 


of Flies come, but he names only two ; and they are 
the only two I ever ſaw come out of them: Frequen- 
ter (faith he) ſubnigre ſunt muſcæ brevi munite ere- 
bra. Inter has aliguæ obſervantur aureæ, levi viridis 
tinftura ſuffuſe, oblonga pollentes terebra. Theſe two 
differently coloured Flies I take to be no other than 
Male and Female of the ſame Species. I have not 
obſerved Tails (which are their Terchiræ) in all, as 
Malpig hi ſeems to intimate : Perhaps they were hid in 
their Thecæ, and I could not diſcover them: But I 
rather think there were none, and that thoſe were the 
Males : But in others, I have obſerved long, recur- 
vous Tails, longer than their whole Bodies. 
theſe I take to be the Females. And in the Oat-4p- 
ples themſelves, I have ſeen the Aureliæ, ſome with, 
ſome without Tails. And I muſt confeſs, 'twas not 
without Admiration, as well as Pleaſure, that I have 
ſeen with what exact Neatneſs and Artifice the Tail 
hath been wrapt about the Aurelia, whereby it is ſe- 
fares from either annoying the Inſe&, or being hurt 
Itlelt. 

ee See before, Note *. 

ff As in the preceding Note. | 

2 Of the rough or hairy Excreſccnces, thoſe on 
the Briar, or Dog-Roſe, are a good Inſtance. Theſe 
Spongiole Villoſe, as Mr. Rax, Galle Rumoſe, 33 
Dr. Ma1y1cni calls them, are thus accounted for by 
the latter; Ex copioſts relictis evis ita turbatur affiuens 
Rubi] /ſuccus, ut /irume/a fiant complura tubercula fims! 
confuse congeſta, que uiriculorum ſeriebus, & fibrarum 
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from his Works of GREAT ION. 


Round, ſome Conical, Sc. hh. And in the laſt Place, let us add, That thoſe Spe- 
cies of Inſects are all endowed with peculiar and exactly made Parts for this Ser- 
vice, to bore and pierce the Vegetable, and to reach and inject their Eggs and Juice 


into the tender Parts thereof. 


implicatione contexta, ramoſas prepagines germinant, 
ita ut minima quaſi ſylva appareat. Quælibet propago 
ramos hinc inde villoſos edit. Hinc inde pili pariter 
erumpunt, c. 

Theſe Balls are a ſafe Repoſitory to the Inſet all the 
Winter in its Vermicular- State. For the Eggs laid up 
and hatched the Summer before, do not come to ma- 
ture Inſects until the Spring following, as Mr. Rar 
rightly obſerves in Cat. Cantab. 


As to the Inſects themſelves, they are manifeſtly Ich- + 


neumon Flies, having four Wings, their Al/vus thick 
and large towards the Tail; and tapering up till it is 
ſmall and flender at its ſetting on to the Thorax. But 
the Alvi, or Bellies, are not alike in all, though co- 
lour'd alike. In ſome they are as is now deſcribed, and 
longer, without Tercbræ, or Tails ; in ſome ſhorter 
with Tails ; and in ſome yet ſhorter, and thick, like 
the Belly of the Ant, or the Heart of Animals, as in 
thoſe before, Note *. But for a farther Deſcription of 
them I ſhall refer to Mr. Rar; Cat. Plant. circa Can- 
tab. under Ro/a-ſyloeſt. 


bh Tt being an Inſtance ſomewhat out of the War, 
I ſhall pitch upon it for an Example here; viz. The 
gout y Stoellings in the Body and the Branches of the 
Blackberry-buſh ; of which MaLeicut hath given us 
two good Cuts in Tab. 17. Fig. 62. The Cauſe of 
theſe is manifeſtly from the Eggs of Inſects laid in 
(whilſt the Shoot is young and tender) as far as the Pith, 
and in ſome Places not ſo deep: Which, for the Rea- 
{ons before-mentioned, makes the young Shoots tumi- 
fy, and grow knotty and gouty. 

The Inſect that comes from hence is of the former 
Tribe, a ſmall, ſhining black /chneumon-Fly, about 2 
tenth of an Inch long, with jointed, red, capillary 
Horns, four long Wings, reaching beyond the Body, 
a —_ Thorax, red Legs, and a ſhort heart-like Bel- 
ly. They hop like Fleas. The Males areleſs than the 
Females; are very venereous, endeavouring a Coit in 
the very Box in which they are hatched ; getting up 
on the Females, and tickling and thumping them with 
their Breeches and Horns, to excite them to venery, _ 


The C OoNCLUSI ON, 


A D now, theſe Things being ſeriouſly conſidered, what leſs can be conclu- 
ded, than that there is manifeſt Deſign and Forecaſt in this Caſe, and that 
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there muſt needs be ſome wiſe Artiſt, ſome careful, prudent Conſervator, that from 
the very Beginning of the Exiſtence of this Species of Animals, hath with great 
Dexterity and Forecaſt, provided for its Preſervation and Good? For what elſe 
could contrive and make ſuch a Set of curious Parts, exactly fitted up for that 
ſpecial Purpoſe : and withal implant in the Body ſuch peculiar Impregnations, as 
ſhould have ſuch a ſtrange uncouth Power on a quite different Rank of Crea- 
tures ? And laſtly, what ſhould make the Inſect aware of this its ſtrange Faculty 
and Power, and teach it ſo cunningly and dextrouſly to employ it for its own Ser- 


vice and Good ? 
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BOOK IX 


Of ReeTiLEs, and the ſnhabitants of the 
War ERS. 


HA P. 1. 
Of ReyTILEs. 


W T7 AVING diſpatch'd the Inſe-Tribe, there is but one Genus of the Land- 
HI Animals, remaining to be ſurveyed, and that is, that of Repzzles a. Which 
| I ſhall diſpatch in a little Compals, by reaſon I have ſomewhat amply 
treated of others, and many of the Things may be applied here. But there are 
ſome Things in which this Tribe is ſomewhat ſingular, which I ſhall therefore 
take Notice of briefly in this Place. One is their Motion, which I have in ano- 
ther Place Þ taken Notice of to be not leſs curious, than it is different from that 
of other Animals, whether we conſider the Manner of it, as vermicular, or ſinu- 


ous ©, or like that of the Snail d, or the Caterpillar e, or the Multipedous f, or 


2 Notwithſtanding I have before, in Bos iv. Chap. 
12. Note p. taken Notice of the Earth-worm; yet it 
being a good Example of the Creator's wile and curi- 
ous Workmanſhip, in even this meaneſt Branch of the 
Creation, I ſhall ſuperadd a few farther Remarks from 


Drs. Willis and Tyſon. Saith Willis, Lumbricus terre- 
iris, licet vile & canterpptibile habetur, Orgqna vita- 


lia, necnon & alia viſcera, & membra diyino artificio 
= . « y* 1 4 - . Fix . f 2 
admirabiliter fabrefatta ſortitur : totius corporis com- 


pages muſculorum annularium catena eſt, quorum fibre 


orbiculares contrate guemque annulum, prius amplum, 
E dilatum, anguſtiorem & longiorem reddunt. [This 
Muſcle in Earth-Worms I find is ſpiral, as in a good 
Meaſure is their Motion likewiſe; ] % that by this 
Means they can (like the Worm of an Augre) the better 
bore their Paſſage into the Earth. Their Reptile Mo- 
tions alſo may be explain'd by a Wire wound on a Cy- 
linder, which when flipp'd off, and one End extended 
and held faſt, will bring the other nearer it. So the 
Earth. Worn, having ſhot out, or extended its Body 
(which is with a Wreathing) it takes hold by thoje 


ſmall Feet it hath, and ſo contracts the hinder Parts of 


its Body. [ Thus the curious and learned Dr. Tyson, 


Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne. 147.] Nam proinde cam portio 


corporis ſuperior elongata, & exporrecta, ad ſpatium 
alterius extenditur, ibidemgque plano affigitur, ad ip- 


ſum quaſi ad centrum portio corporis inferior relaxata, 


S abbreviata facile pertrahitur. Pedunculi ſerie qua- 
druplici, per totam longitudinem Lumbrici diſponuntur ; 
his quaſi totidem uncis, partem modò hanc, modd iſtam, 
plano affigit, dum alteram exporrigit, aut poſt ſe ducit. 
Supra oris hiatum, proboſc ide, qua terram perforat & 
elevat, donatur. "And then he goes on with the other 
Parts that fall under View, the Brain, the Gullet, 
the Heart, the Spermatick Veſſels, the Stomachs and 
Inteſtines, the Foramina on the Top of the Back, ad- 
joining to each Ring, ſupplying the Place of Lungs, 
and other Parts. WiLLis de Anim. Brut, p. 1. 


0. 3. 
v In Book iv. Chap. 8. 


any 


There is a great deal of Geomtrical Neatneſs and 
Nicety in the ſinuous Motion of Snakes, and other 
Serpents. For the aſſiſting in which Action, the 
annular Scales under their Body are very remarkable, 
lying croſs the Belly, contrary to what thoſe in the 
Back, and the reſt of the Body do; alſo as the Edges 
of the foremoſt Scales lie over the Edges of their ſol- 
lowing Scales, from Head to Tail; ſo thoſe Edges 
run out 2 little beyond,or over their following Scales; 
ſo as that when each Scale is drawn back, or let a little 
upright, by its Muſcle, the outer Edge thereof (or 
Foot it may be call'd) is rais'd alſo a little from the 
Body, to lay hold on the Earth, and ſo promote and 
facilitate the Serpent's Motion. This is what may be 
eaſily ſeen in the Slough, or Belly of the Serpent- 
Kind. But there is another admirable Piece of Mecha- 
niſm that my Antipathy to thoſe Animals hath prevent- 
ed my prying into ; and that is, that every Scale hath 
a diſtin Muſcle, one End of which is tack'd to the 
Middle of its Scale; the other to the upper Edge of 
its following Scale. This Dr. Tyson found in the 
Rattle-Snake, and I doubt not is in the whole Tribe. 

The wiſe Author of Nature having denied Feet 
and Claws to enable Snails to creep and climb, hath 
made them Amends in a Way more commodious for 
their State of Life, by the broad Skin along each Side 
of the Belly, and the undulating Motion obſervable 
there. By this latter it is they creep; by the former, 
aſſiſted with the glutinous Slime emitted from the 
Snail's Body, they adhere firmly and ſecurely to all 
Kinds of Superficies, partly by the Tenacity of their 
Slime, and partly by the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere. 
Concerning this Part (which he calls the Sai Feet) 
and their Undulation, ſee Dr. Lis TER's Exercit. 
Anat. 1. F. 1, & 37. 

The motive Parts, and Motion of Caterpillars, are 
uſeful, not only to their Progreſſion and Conveyance 
from place to place, but alſo to their more certain, ea- 
iy, and commodious gathering of Food: For having 
Feet before and behind, they are not only enabled to 
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any other Way; or the Parts miniſtring to it, particularly the Spine 8, and the Dreuan. 
Muſcles co-operating with the Spine, in ſach as have Bone, and the annular, and 
other Muſcles, in ſuch as have none, all incomparably made for thoſe curious, and, 
I may fay, geometrical Windings and Turnings, Undulations, and all the vari- 
ous Motions to be met with in the Reptile Kind. | 

ANOTHER Thing that will deſerve our notice, is, the Poiſon h that many of 
this Tribe are ſtock'd with. Which I the rather mention, becauſe ſome make it 
an Objection m_ the Divine Superintendence and Providence, as being a thing 
ſo far from uſeful (they think) that tis rather miſchievous and deſtructive of Gop's 
Creatures. But the Anſwer is eaſy ; big. That as to Man, thoſe Creatures are 
not without their great Uſes, particularly in the Cure i of ſome of the moſt ſtub- 


go by a kind of Steps made by their fore and hind 
Parts, but alſo to climb up Vegetables, and to reach 
from their Boughs and Stalks for Food at a diſtance ; 
for which Services their Feet are very nicely made 
both before and behind. Behind, they have broad 
Palms for ſticking to, and theſe beſet almoſt round with 
ſmall, ſharp Nails, to hold and graſp what they are 
upon : Before, their Feet are ſharp and hooked, to 
draw Leaves, &c. to them, and to hold the Fore- 
part of the Body, whilſt the Hinder-parts are brought 
up thereto. But nothing is more remarkable in theſe 
Reptiles, than that theſe Parts and Motions are only 
temporary, and incomparably adapted only to their 
preſent Nympha-State; whereas in their Aurelia-State, 
they have neither Feet nor Motion, only a little in 
their Hinder-parts: And in their Mature-State, they 
have the Parts and Motion of a flying Inſet, made for 
Flight. 

© It is a wonderful pretty Mechaniſm, obſervable 
in the going of Multipedes, as the Juli, Scolopendræ, 
&c. that on each fide the Body, every Leg hath its 
Motion, one very regularly following the other from 
one end of the Body to the other, in a way not eaſy 
to be deſcribed in words; ſo that their Legs in going 
make a kind of Undulation, and give the Body a ſwifter 
Progreſſion than one would imagine it ſhould have, 
where ſo many Feet are to take ſo many ſhort 
Steps. 

« Firidrerum Apophyſes breviores ſunt, precipue 
juxta caput, cujus propterea flexus in averſum, & la- 
tera, Facilis Viperis eft : ſecus Leonibus, Cc. 
Incumbit his Offibus ingens Muſculorum minutorum 
prafidium, tum ſpinas tendinum exilium magno appa- 
ratu diducentium, tum vertebras potiſſimum in diverſa 
flectentium, atque erigentium. Adeoque illam corpyris 


miram agilitatem, non tantim (ut Ariſtot.) dr e- 


xapures Y g, of omodunu, quoniam faciles 
ad flexum, & cartilagineas produxit vertebras, ſed 
quia etiam multiplicia motits localis inſtrumenta muſcu- 
tos fabrefecit provida rerum Parens Natura, conſecuta 
fuit. BLas. Anat. Anim. p. 1. c. 39. de Vipera & 
Veſlingio. 

That which is moſt remarkable in the Vertebræ [of 
the Ratt/e-Snake, beſides the other curious Articula- 
tions] is, that the round Ball in the lower Part of the 
upper Vertebra enters a Socket of the upper Part of the 
lower Vertebra, /ike as the Head of the Os Femoris 
doth the Acetabulum of the Os Iſchii; by which Con- 


trivance, as alſo the Articulation with one another, 


they have that free Motion of winding their Bodies any 
way. Dr. TysoNn's Anat. of the Ratt/e-Snake in 
Philoſ. Tranſat. No 144. What is here obſerved of 
the Vertebræ of this Snake, is common to this whole 
Genus of Reptiles. 

h My ingenious and learned Friend, Dr. Mead, 
examined with his Microſcope the Texture of a Vi- 
fer's Poiſon, and found therein at firſt only a Parcel of 
ſmall Salts nimbly floating in the Liquor ; but in a 
Sort time the Appearance was changed, and theſe ſaline 
Particles were ſhit out into Cryſtals of an incredible 
tenuity and ſharpneſs, with ſomething like Knots bere 
and there, from which they ſeem'd to proceed; ſo that 
the whole Texture did in a manner repreſent a Spider 
Web, though infinitely finer. Mt av of Poiſons, 
P. 9- | : 


born 


As to the Nature and Operation of this Poiſon, ſet 
the ſame ingenious Author's Hypotheſis, in his fol- 
lowing Pages. 

This Poiſox of the Viper lieth in a Bag in the Gums, 
at the upper End of the Teeth. It is ſeparated from 
the Blood by a conglomerated Gland, lying in the an- 
terior lateral Part of the Os Sincipitis, juſt behind the 
Orbit of the Eye: From which Gland lieth a Duct, 
that conveys the Poiſon to the Bags at the Teeth. 


The Teeth are tubulated, for the conveyance or e- . 
miſſion of the Poiſon into the Wound the Tezth 


make; but their Hollowneſs doth not reach to the - 
þex or top of the Tooth (that being ſolid and ſharp, 
the better to pierce) but it ends in a long Slit below 
the Point, out of which the Poiſon is emitted. Theſe 
Perforations of the Teeth, Galen ſaith, the Mounte- 
banks uſed to ſtop with ſome kind of Paſte, before 
they ſuffer'd the Vipers to bite them before their 
Spectators. Cuts of theſe Parts, c. may be ſeen in 
the laſt cited Book of Dr. MAD. Alſo Dr. Tysox's 
Anat. of the Rattle-Snake, in Philsſoph. Tranſa#. No 
144. 

That Vipers have their great Uſes in Phyſick, is 
manifeſt, from their beating a great ſhare in ſome of 
our beſt Antidotes, ſuch as Theriaca Andromachi, and 
others; alſo in the Cure of the E/ephantiaſis, and o- 
ther the like ſtubborn Maladies, for which I ſhall re- 
fer to the medical Writers. But there is ſo ſingular a 
Caſe in the curious Collection of Dr. OJ. Worm. rela- 
ted from Kircher, that I ſhall entertain the Reader 
with it. Near the Village of Saſſa, about eight Miles 
from the City Bracciano in Italy, faith he, Specus ſex 
caverna ( vulgo La Grotta del Serpi) duorum hominum 
capax, fiſtulsſis quibuſdam foraminibas in formam cri- 
bri perforata cernitur, ex guibus ingens guædam, prin- 
cipio veris, diverfieulorum Serpentun, nulla tamen, ut 
dicitur, fingulari veneni gualitate imbutorum progenies 
quotannis pullulare folet. In hac ſpeluncd Elephantia- 
cos, Leproſos, Paralyticos, Arthriticos, Podagricos, 
Sc. nudos exponere ſolent, qui mox halituum ſubterra- 
neorum calore in ſudorem reſoluti, Serpentum propullu- 
lantium, totum corpus infirmi implicantinm, ſuctu lin- 
tugae ita omni vitioſs virulentogue humore privare di- 
cuntur, ut repetito hoc per aliquod tempus medicamento, 
tandem perfete ſanitati reftituantur. This Cave 
Kirchber viſited himſelf, found it warm, and every way 
agreeable to the Deſcription he had of it; he ſaw their 
Holes, heard a murmuring, hiſſing Noiſe in them ; 
but although he miſled ſeeing the Serpents (it being 
not the Seaſon of their creeping out ) yet he law great 
Numbers of their Exuvie, or $/oughs, and an Elm 
growing hard by, laden with them. 

The Diſcovery of this Cave, was by the Cure of a 
Leper going from Rome to ſome Baths near this Place; 
who loſing his way, and being benighted, happen'd 
upon this Cave; and finding it very warm, pulled off 
his Cloaths, and being weary and ſleepy, had the good 
fortune not to feel the Serpents about him till they 
had wrought his Cure. Vide Muſeum, Worm. I. 3. 
c. 9. a 

The before-commended Dr. Mead thinks our Phy- 
ſicians deal too cautiouſly and ſparingly, in their pre- 
{cribing only ſmall Quantities of the Viper's Fleſh, 
Sc. in the Elepbantiafts, and ſtubborn Lepraſies: But 
he recommended rather the Gelly or Broth of Vi- 

| pers; 
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Dex nan. born Diſeaſes; however, if they were not, there would be no Injuſtice for Gov to 

Book IX. make a Set of ſuch noxious Creatures, as Rods and Scourges, to execute the Di. 

* vine Chaſtiſements upon ungrateful and ſinful Men. And I am apt to think that 
the Nations which know not Go p, are the moſt annoy'd with thoſe noxious Rep. 
tiles, and other pernicious Creatures. As to the Animals themſelves, their Poifon 
is, no doubt, of ſome great and eſpecial uſe to themſelves, ſerving to the more 
eaſy conqueſt and ſure capture of their Prey, which might otherwiſe be too reſty 
and ſtrong, and if once eſcap'd, would hardly be again recover'd, by reaſon of 
their litter Motion, and the help of their Legs; beſides all which, this their 
Poiſon may probably be of very great uſe to the digeſtion of their Food. 

AND as to the innocuous Part of the Reptile-kind, they as well deſerve our no- 
tice for their Harmleſneſs, as the others did for their Poiſon. For as thoſe are en- 
dow'd with Poiſon, becauſe they are predaceous ; ſo theſe need it not, becauſe 
their Food is near at hand, and may be obtain'd without Strife and Conteſt, the 
next Earth * affording Food to ſuch as can terebrate, and make way into it by their 
Vermicular Faculty ; and the next Vegetable being Food to others that can climb 
and reach l, or but crawl to it. 


pers; or, as the ancient Manner was to boil Vipers cauſe Worms will drag the Leaves of Trees into thei 
and eat them like Fiſh; or at leaſt to drink Wine in Holes. | 0 their 


which they have been long infuſed. Vide Meap, ubi 
fupra, b. 34. a 3 

k That Earth-worms live upon Earth, is manifeſt 
from the little curled Heaps of their Dung ejected out 
of their Holes. But in Philo. Tranſa#. Ne 291. I 
have ſaid, it is in all probability Earth made of rotted 
Roots and Plants, and ſuch-like nutritive Things, not 


! Snails might be in danger of wanting Food, if 
they were to live only upon ſuch tender Plants as are 
near the Ground, within their reach only : To im- 
power them therefore to extend their Purſuits farther 
they are enabled, by the Means mentioned Note 4, to 
ſtick unto, and creep up Walls and Vegetables at their 
pleaſure. 


pure Earth. And there is farther reaſon for it, be- 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Inhabitants of the WaTERS. 


Have now gone through that Part of the Animal World which I propoſed to 
ſurvey, the Animals inhabiting the Land. 

As to the other Part of the Terraqueous Globe, the Waters, and the Inhabi- 
tants thereof, not having time to finiſh what I have begun on that large Subject, I 
ſhall be forced to quit it for the preſent, although we have there as ample and 
glorious a Scene of the Infinite Creator's Power and Art, as hath been already ſet 
forth on the dry Land. For the Waters themſelves are an admirable Work of 
Gop a, and of infinite uſe b to that Part of the Globe already ſurvey'd; and the. 
prodigious Variety ©, and Multitudes of curious and wonderful Things obſervable 
in its Inhabitants of all ſorts, are an inexhauſtible Scene of the Creator's Wiſdom 
and Power. The vaſt Bulk of ſome d, and prodigious Minuteneſs of others e, to- 


2 Beſides their abſolute Neceſſity, and great Uſe to 


the World, there are ſeveral Topics, from whence. 


the Waters may be demonſtrated to be Gop's Work ; 
as, the creating ſo vaſt a Part of our Globe; the 
placing it commodiouſly therein,and giving it Bounds ; 
the Methods of keeping it ſweet and clean, by its 
Saltneſs, by the Tides, and Agitations by the Winds; 
the making the Waters uſeful to the Vegetation of 
Plants, and for Food to Animals, by the noble Me- 
thods of ſweetning them ; and many other Things 
beſides, which are infiſted on in that Part of my Sur- 
vey. 
» Pliny having named divers Mirabilia Aquarum, 
to ſhew their Power, then proceeds to their Uſes ; 


wit. Eædem cadentes omnium terra naſcentium cauſa . 


Hunt, prorſus mirabili natura, ſiguis velit reputare, ut 


Fruges gignantur, arbores fruticeſque vivant, in c@-. 


lam migrare aquas, animamgue etiam herbis vitalem 
Moron 


gether 


inde deferre : juſta confeſſione, omnes terre quogque vi- 
res aquarum eſſe beneficii. Duapropter ante omnia ip- 
Sarum potentiæ exempla penemus : Cunctas enim git 
mortalium enumerare queat? And then he goes on 
with an Enumeration of ſome Waters famed for being 
medicinal, or ſome other unuſual Quality. PL 1s. 
L411. e. , . 

< Pliny reckons 176 Kinds in the Waters, whoſe 
Names may be met with in his J. 32. c. 11. but he is 
ſhort in his Account. 

4 Pliny, 1.9. c. 3. faith, That in the Indian Ser 
there are Balenæ quaternim jugerum ( i. e. 960 Feet) 
Priſtes 200 cubitorum (i. e. 300 Feet.) And J. 32. 
. 1. he mentions Whales 600 Foot long, and 300 
broad, that came into the River of Arabia. If the 
Reader hath a mind, he may ſee his Reaſon why the 
largeſt Animals are bred in the Sea, J. 9. c. 2. 


* As the largeſt, ſo the moſt minute Animals are 
: re 
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| gether with the incomparable Contrivance and Structure of the Bodies f of al ; the Drauan. 
Proviſions and Supplies of Food afforded to ſuch an innumerable Company of Ea- hg 


ters, and that in an Element unlikely, one would think, to afford any great Store 
of Supplies 8; the Buſineſs of Reſpiration perform d in a Way ſo different from, 
but equivalent to what is in Land Animals h; the Adjuſtment of the Organs of 
Viſion i to that Element in which the Animal liveth ; the Poiſe k, the Support! 

the Motion of the Body m, forwards with great Swiftneſs, and upwards and 
downwards with great Readineſs and Agility, and all without Feet and Hands 

and ten thouſand Things beſides: All theſe Things, I fay, do lay before us "4 
various, fo glorious, and withal fo inexhauſtible a Scene of the Divine Power 

Wiſdom and Goodneſs, that it would be in vain to engage myſelf in fo large a 
Province, without allotting as much Time and Pains to it, as the preceding Sur- 


vey hath coſt me. 


Paſſing by theretore that Part of our Globe, I ſhall only fay 


ſomewhat very briefly concerning the iſenſitive Creatures, particularly thoſe of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, and fo conclude this Survey. 


bred in the Waters; as thoſe in Pepper-water, and 
ſuch as make the green Scum on the Waters, or make 
them ſeem as if green, and many others. See Bock iv. 
Chap. 11. Note „. 

f It might be here ſhewn, that the Bodies of all the 
ſeveral Inhabitants of the Waters, are the belt contri- 
ved and ſuited to that Place and Buſineſs in the Wa- 
ters which is proper for them ; that particularly their 
Bodies are cloathed and guarded, in the belt manner, 
with Scales, or Shells, &c. ſuitable to the Place they 
are to reſide in, the Dangers they may there be ex- 
poſed unto, and the Motion and Buſineſs they are 
there to perform: That the Center of Gravity (of 
great conſideration in that fluid Element) is always 
placed in the fittelt Part of the Body : 'That the Shape 
of their Bodies ( eſpecially the more ſwift) is the molt 
commodious for making way through the Waters, and 
molt agreeable to geometrical Rules; and many other 
Matters beſides would deſerve a place here, were they 
not too long for Notes, and that I ſhall anticipate 
what ſhall be more proper for another Place, and 
more accurately treated of there. 
us Sec before, Book iv. Chap. 11. 

h Galen was aware of the Reſpiration of Fiſhes by 
their Branchiz. For having ſaid, that Fiſhes have no 
occaſion of a Voice, neither reſpire thro' the Mouth as 
Land Animals do, he faith, Sed earum, qua, Bran- 
ebias nuncupamus, conſliruftio, ipfis vice Pulmonis eff. 
Cim enim crebris ac tenuibus foraminibus fint Bran- 
cbiæ he intercept, aeri quidem & vapori pervits, 
ſubtilioribus tamen quam pro mole ague ; hanc quidem 
extra repellunt, illa autem prompte intromittunt. Ga- 
LEN. de Uſ. Part. I. 6. c. 9. So alſo P/iny held, that 
Fiſhes reſpired by their Gills; but he ſaith, Arifotle 
was of a different opinion. PLin. I 9. c. 7. And ſo 
Ariſtotle ſeems to be in his Hiſtory of Animals, 1.8. 
c. 2. and in other Places. And I may add our famous 
Dr. Needham. See his De Form. Fætu, Chap. 6. and 
Anſwer to SEVERINUS. 


Vol. II. 


A protuberant Eye would have been inconvenient 
for Fiſhes, by hindering their Motion in ſo denſe a 
Medium as Water is; or elſe their bruſhing through 
ſo thick a Medium would have been apt to wear and 
prejudice their wr ng therefore their Cornea is flat. 
To make amends for which, as alſo for the Refraction 
of Water, different from that of the Air, the wile 
Contriver of the Eye hath made the Cry/alline ſphe- 
rical in Fiſhes, which in Animals living in the Air is 
lenticular, and more flat. | 

As I have ſhewed before, that the Bodies of Birds 
are nicely pois'd to ſwim in the Air, ſo are thoſe of 
Fiſhes for the Water, every Part of the Body being 
duly balanced, and the Centre of Gravity (as I ſaid 
in Note) accurately fix d. And to prevent Vacilla- 
tion, ſome of the Fins ſerve, particularly thoſe of the 
Belly; as Borelli proved, by cutting off the Belly- 
fins, which caus'd the Fiſh to reel to the right and 
left Hand, and render'd it unable to ſtand ſteadily in 
an upright Poſture. 

To enable the Fiſh to abide at the Top, or Bot- 
tom, or any other Part of the Waters, the Air-blad- 
der is given to moſt Fiſhes, which, as it is more full 
or empty, makes the Body more or leſs buoyant. 

m 'The Tail is the grand Inſtrument of the Motion 
of the Body, not the Fins, as ſome imagine. For 
which Reaſon, Fiſhes are more muſculous and ſtrong 
in that Part, than in all the reſt of their Body, ac- 
cording as it is in the motive Parts of all Animals, 
- the pectoral Muſcles of Birds, the Thighs of Man, 


fe 

If the Reader hath a mind to ſee the admirable Me- 
thod, how Fiſhes row themſelves by their Tail, and 
other Curioſities relating to their Swimming ; I ſhall 
refer him to BoxELL1 de Mot. Animal. Pars I. Cap. 
23. particularly to Prop. 213. 
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BOOK X 


Of VEGETABLES. 


The fifth Book of TyHroPkRAsTUus's Hiſtory of 
Plants may be here conſulted ; where he gives ample 
Inſtances of the various Conſtitutions and Uſes of 
Trees, in various Works, Sc. See alſo before, 
Book iv. Chap. 13. Note. 

o Invifis guogue herbis inſeruit [Natura] remedia 
quippe cum medicinas dederit etiam aculeatis in 
guibus ipfis providentiam Nature ſatis admirari an- 
pleftique non t. Inde excogitavit aliguas aſpe- 
Au hiſpidas, tactu truces, ut tantim non vocem ipfius 
fingentis illas, rationemgue reddentis exaudire videa- 
mur, ne ſe depaſcat avida Quadrupes, ne procaces ma- 
nus rapiant, ne negletta veſtigia obterant, ne infidens 
Ales infringat : his muniendo Aculeis, teliſque arman- 
do, remediis ut tuta ac ſalva fint. Ita hoc quoque quod 
iis odimus, hominum causd excogitatum. Plix. Nat. 
Hiſt. 1. 22. c. 6. 

Are ſome of the Species of Nature noxious ? They are 
alſo uſeful. Doth a Nettle ſting ? It is to ſecure ſo 
good a Medicine from the Rapes of Children and Cattle. 
Doth the Bramble cumber a Garden? It makes the ber- 
ter Hedge; where if it chanceth to prick the Owner, it 
will tear the Thief. GREW's Coſmolog. lib. 3. cap. 2. 


947, 

< That the moſt abje& Vegetables, c. have their 
Uſe, and are beneficial to the World, may in ſome 
Meaſure appear from the Uſe the Northern People put 
rotten Wood, Sc. unto. Satis ingenioſum modum ba- 
bent populi ſeptentrionales in nemoribus nocturno tempore 
pertranſeuntes, imo & diurno, quando in remotioribus 
Aquilonis partibus ante, & poſt Solftitium hyemale con- 
tinue noctes habentur. Quigue his remediis indigent, 
Cortices guercinos inquirunt putres, eoſgue collocant 
certo inter/iitio itineris inſtituti, ut eorum ſplendore, 
quo voluerint, perficiant iter. Nec ſolim hoc præſtat 
Cortex, ſed & Truncus putrefatus, ac fungus ipſe Aga- 
ricus appellatus, c. OL. Mac. Hiſt. I. 2. c. 16. 

To this we may add Thi//es in making Glaſs, whoſe 
Aſhes Dr. Merret faith, are the beſt ; viz. the Aſhes 
of the Commonway-Thiſtle, though all Thi les ſerve to 
this Purpoſe. Next to Thiftles are Hop-ftrings, cut 
after the Flowers are gathered. Plants that have 
Thorny and Prickly, ſeem to afford the beſt and moſt 
Salt. Mex REe'T's Os/ervations on Anton. Ner. p. 265. 


HE Vegetable Kingdom, although an inferior Branch of the Creation, 
exhibits to us ſuch an ample Scene of the Creator's Contrivance, Curioſity, 
and Art, that I much rather chuſe to ſhew what might be ſaid, than en- 
gage too far in Particulars. I might inſiſt upon the great Variety there is both of 
Trees and Plants provided for all Ages, and for every 
World a; ſome for Building, for Tools and Utenſils of every 
ſome ſoft ; ſome tough and ſtrong, ſome brittle ; ſome long and tall, ſome ſhort 
and low; ſome thick and large, ſome ſmall and ſlender ; ſome for Phyſick b, 
ſome for Food, ſome for Pleaſure ; yea, the moſt abject Shrubs e, and the very 
Bruſhes and Brambles themſelves, the Husbandman can teſtify the Uſe of. 
I M1iGH T alſo ſurvey here the curious Anatomy and Structure of their Bodies d, 
and ſhew the admirable Proviſion made for the Conveyance of the lymphatick and 
eſſential Juices, for communicating the Air, as neceſſary 


Life e: I might alſo ſpeak of, even the very Covering they are provided with, be- 


Uſe and Occaſion of the 
kind; ſome hard, 


to Vegetable, as Animal 


cauſe 


Quid majora ſequar ? Salices, hamileſque Geniſtæ, 
Aut illæ pecori frondem, aut paſtoribus umbram 
Suffeciunt, Sepemgue ſatis, & pabula melli. 

$54 VIX. Georg. I. 2. ver. 434. 


4 Dr. Beal (who was very curious, and tried many 
Experiments upon Vegetables) gives ſome good Rea- 
ſons to imagine, that there is a dirett Communication 
between the Parts of the Tree and the Fruit; ſo that 
the ſame Fibres which conſtitute the Root, Trunk, 
and Boughs, are extended into the very Fruit. And 
in old Horn-6eans, I have obſerved ſomething very 


like this ; in many of which, there are divers great 


and ſmall Ribs (almoſt like Ivy, only united to the 
Body) running from the Reot up along the Out · ſide 
of the Body, and terminating in one fingle, or a few 
Boughs : Which Bough or Boughs ſpread again into 
Branches, Leaves and Fruit. See what Dr. BzaL 
hath in Low TH. Abridg. Vol. II. p. 710. 

But as to the particular Canals, and other Parts re- 
lating to the Anatomy of Vegetables, it is too long a 
Subject for this Place, and therefore I ſhall refer to 
on. Marriont's and Dr. Ga zw's Eabours in this 

ind. | 

* Tanta eſt Reſpirationis neceſſi tas, & uſus, ut Na- 
tura in fingulis viventium ordinibus varia, ſed analoga, 
paraverit inſirumenta, que Pulmones vocamus [and fo 
he goes on with obſerving the Apparatus made in the 
various Genera of Animals, and then faith] [n Plan- 
tis vero, que infimum animalium attingunt ordinem, 
tantam Trachearum copiam & produttionem extare par 
eft, ut his minime Vegetantium partes preter corticem 
irrigentur, Plante igitur (ut conjectari fas tt) 
cam fint viventia, viſceribus infixa terræ, ab hac, ſeu 
potius ab aqua & are, commixtis & percolatis 4 ter- 
ra, Reſpirationis ſue materiam recipiunt, ipſarumque 
Trachee ab halitu terre, extremas radices ſubingreſſo, 
replentur. MaLe1c. Op. Anat. Plant. p. 15. 

Theſe Trachee, or Air Veſſels, are viſible, and ap- 
pur very pretty in the Leaf of Scabious, or the Vine, 

y pulling aſunder ſome of its principal Ribs, or great 
Fibres ; between which, may be ſeen the Spiral Air- 
Veſſels (like Threads of Cobweb) a little uncoiled': A 
Figure whereof Dr. Gx hath given us in bis Anat. 
Plant. Fig. cl, 52. As 


from his Works of CRRATLO x. 515 


cauſe it is a curious Work in Reality, altho' leſs fo in Appearance: And much Deana. 
more therefore might I ſurvey the neat Variety and Texture of their Leaves f, Beck x. 
the admirable Finery, Gaiety, and Fragrancy of their Flowers8. I might alſo 
enquire into the wonderful Generation and Make of the Seed h, and the great Uſe- 
fulneſs of their Fruit : I might ſhew that the Rudiments and Lineaments of the 
Parent-Vegetable, though never ſo large and ſpacious, is locked up in the li:tle 
Compaſs of their Fruit or Seed, tho' ſome of theſe Seeds are ſcarce viſible to the 


naked Eye i, And foraſmuch as the Perpetuity and Safety of the Species depends 


As to the curious Coiling, and other Things re- 
lating to the Structure of thoſe 4ir-Ye/els, I refer to 
MaLP16. p. 14. and Dr. GR EW, #6. J. 3.c.3.4 16. 
Ec. and J. 4. c. 4. $ 19. of Mr. Ra v, from them 
ſuceinctly. Hi. Plant. I. 1. c. 4. 

f Concerning the Leaves, I ſhall note only two or 
three Things : 1. As to the Fibres of the Leaf, they 
Rand not in the Salt, in an even Line, but always in 
an Angular, or Circular Poſture, and their vaſcular 
Fibres or Threads are 3, 5, or 7. The Reaſon of 
their Poſition thus, is for the more erect Growth and 
greater Strength of the Leaf, as alſo for the Security 
of its Sap. Of all which ſee Dr. GrEw, . I. c. 4. 
5 8. Ec. and J. 4. par. 1. c. 3. alſo Tab. 4. Fig. 2, to 
11. Another Obſervable in the Fibres of the Leaf, 
3s their orderly Poſition, ſo as to take in an eighth Part 
of a Circle, as in Mallows; in ſome a Tenth, but 
in moſt a Twelfth, as in Holy-Oak ; or a ſixth, as in 
Syringa. Id. ib. Tab. 46, 47. - : 

2. The Art in Fo/ding up the Leaves before their 
Eruption out of their Gems, &c. is incomparable, 
both for its Elegancy and Security; viz. In taking 
up (% as their Forms will bear) the leaſt Room; and in 
being ſo conveniently couched as tobe capable of receiving 
Protection from other Parts, or of giving it to one ano- 
ther. e. g. Firſt, there is the Bow-lap, where the Leaves 
are all laid ſomewhat convexly one over anther, 
but not plaited ame but tohere the Leaves are not 
fo thick ſet, as toftand in the Bow-lap, there we have 
the Plicature, or the Flat-lap ; as in Roſe-trees, c. 
And ſo that curious Obſerver goes on ſhewing the va- 
rious Foldings, to which he gives the Names of the 
Duplicature, Multiplicature, the Fore-row!, and Te- 
rowl, or Treble-row!. Gx EW, ib. J. 1. c. 4. H. 14, &c. 
To theſe he adds ſome others, L. 4. P. 1 c. 1. 99. 
Conſult alſo MAL IG. de Gemmis, p. 22, c. 

To theſe curious Foldings, we may add another no- 
ble Guard by the Interpoſition of Films, c. of which 
Dr. Grew faith, there are about fix Ways viz. 
Leaves, Surfoils, Inter-foils, Stalks, Hoods, and 
Mantlings. GRW, ib. and Tab. 41, 42, Mario. 
ibid. 

In the F/ower may be conſidered the Empalement, 
as Dr. Grew ; the Calix, or Perianthium, as Mr. Ray, 
and others call it, deſigned to be a Security, and Bands 
to the other Parts of the Flower. Floris velut baſis & 
fulcimentum t. Ray Hiſt. 1. 1. c. 10. Flowers, 
whoſe Peta/a are ſtrong (as Tulips) have no Calix. 
Carnations, whole Petala are long and ſlender, have 
an Empalement of one Piece: And others, ſuch as 
the Knapweeds, have it conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces, and 
in divers Rounds, and all with a counterchangeable 


Reſpect to each other, for the greater Strength and 


Security of themſelves, and the Petala, &c. they in- 
clude. 
The next is the Fo/iation, as Dr. Grew, the Petala 
or Folia, as Mr. Ray, and others. In theſe, not on- 
the admirable Beauty, and luxuriant Colours are ob- 
able, but alſo their curious Fo/dings in the Calix, 
before their Expanſion. Of which Dr. Grew hath 
theſe Varieties ; viz. The Cl/oſe-Couch, as in Roſes ; 
the Concave-Couch, as in Blattaria flore albo; the Sin- 
le-Plait, as in Peaſe Bloſſoms ; the Double-Plait, as 
in Blue- Bottles, &c. the Couch and Plait together, as 
in Marigolds, &c. the Row!, as in Ladies-Bower ; the 
Spire, as in Mallows; and laſtly, the Plait and Spire 
together, as in Convo/vulus Doronici folio. Lib. 1. cap. 
5. 4 6. and Tab. 54. | | 


upon 


As to the Stamina with their Apices, and the y 
(called the Attire, by Dr. Grew) they are admirable, 
whether we conſider their Colours or Make, eſpeci- 
ally their Uſe, if it be as Dr. Grew, Mr. Ray, and o- 
thers imagine; namely, as a Male Sperm, to impreg- 
nate and fructify the Seed. Which Opinion is corro- 
borated by the ingenious Obſervations of Mr. SauuEIL 
MorL an, in PBI Tranſat. No 287. 

Reliqua ushs alimentique gratid genuit [Natura] ideo- 
gue ſjecula annoſque tribuit iis. Flores ver) odoreſque in 
diem gignit : magnd (ut palam eſt) admonitione hominum 
man Jpeeatiſſime floreant, celerrim? marceſcere. PLN. 

at. Hiſt. I. 21. c. 1. 

As to the curious and gradual Proceſs of Nature 
in the Formation of the Seed or Fruit of Vegecables, * 
Cuts being neceſſary, I ſhall refer to Dr. Ga w, 
p. 45, and 209. and ML Id. p. 57. 

Vetus eft Empedoclis dogma, Plantarum ſemina Ova 
eſſe, ab iiſdem decidua Ineſt in eo [Ovo vel Se- 
mine] velut in cicatrice, non ſola wviventis carina, ſed 
cum minimo trunco afſargentes partes, Gemma ſcilicet, 
& inſignis radicis Canus, &c. Mali. ib. p. 81. 
Vid. plura in tract. Je Seminum veget. p. 14. & 
paſſim. 

In Ma/pight's Life, a Debate may be ſeen between 
him and Seign. Triumphetti, the Provoſt of the Gar- 
den at Rome, whether the whole Plant be actually in 
the Seed. The Affirmative is maintained by Malpighi, 
with cogent Arguments; among which, this is one: 
Non pr eoccupata mente, oculis microſcopio armatis, lu- 
firet gquæſo Phaſeolorum ſeminalem plantulam nondum ſa- 
tam, in gud fol ia flabilia, bæcgue ampla evidenttr ob- 


8 5 ö 
ſervabit; in eddem pariter gemmam, nodos, ſeu implan- 


tationes varias foliorum caulis deprehendet. Caulem in- 


ſtgnem fibris ligneis, & utriculorum ſeriebus conſtantem 


conſpicu? attinget. And whereas Seign. Triumphetti 
had objected, that Vegetatione, metamorphoſi, inedid 
plantas in alias degenerare, ut exemplo plurium (con- 
ſtat] precipue tritici in lolium, & lolii in triticun ver- 
Ji. In anſwer to this (which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments againſt Ma/pighi's Aﬀertion) Malpig ht 
replies, Nondum certum eft de integritate, & ſucceſſa 
experimenti, nam facienti mihi, & amicis, tritici ne- 
tamorphoſfis non ceſſit. Admiſſa tamen metamorphyſi, 
quoniam hec neglecta cultura, aut vitio ſoli, aut aeris 
contiligit ummm ideo ex morboſo & monſtruoſo a fectu 
non licet inferre permanentem flatum 2 Naturd inten- 
tum. Obſervo plantas ſylveſtres culturd varias reddi, 
Sc. I have more largely taken Notice of Maſpigbi's 
Anſwer, becauſe he therein ſhews his Opinion about 
the Tranſmutation of Vegetables. Vide MaL 1c. 
Vit. p. 67. 

So Mr. Lenuwenhoeck, after his nice Obſervations of 
an Orange Kerne/, which he made to germinate in his 
Pocket, c. concludes, Thus we ſee, how ſmall. a 
Particle, no bigger than a coarſe Sand (as the Plant 
is repreſented) ig increaſed, &c. A plain Demonſtra- 
tion, that the Plant, and all belonging 19 it, was adtu- 
ally in the Seed, in the young Plant, its Body, Root, 
Kc. Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 287. See alſo Rai Cat. 
Cant. in Acer maj. from Dr. Highmore. But in all 


the Seeds which I have viewed, except the Maple, 


the Plant appears the plaineſt to the naked Eye, and 
alſo very elegant, in the Nux YVomica, 

Natura non obſervat magnitudinis proportionem inter 
ſemina & plantas ab tiſdem ortas, ita ut majus ſeen 
majorem ſemper producas plantan, minus minorem. 
Sunt enim in genere berbarum non pauca, quarum 2 

arborum 


"716 Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 


Dex aw, upon the Safety of the Seed and Fruit in a great Meaſure, I might therefore take 
Book x. Notice of the peculiar Care the Great Gop of Nature hath taken for the Con. 
ſervation and Satety hereof : As particularly in ſuch as dare to ſhew their Heads all 

the Year, how ſecurely their Flower, Seed, or Fruit, is locked up all the Winter 

together with their Leaves and Branches, in their Gems k, and well fenced and 

covered there with neat and cloſe Tunicks. And for ſuch as dare not fo to expoſe 
themſelves, with what Safety are they preſerved under the Coverture of the Earth 

in their Root |, Seed em, or Fruit, till invited out by the kindly Warmth of the 

Spring! And when the whole Vegetable Race is thus called out, it is very pretty 

to obſerve the Methods of Nature in guarding thoſe inſenſitive Creatures againſt 

4 Harms and Inconveniences, by making ſome (for Inſtance) to lie down proſtrate 
1 and others to cloſe themſelves up en upon the Touch of Animals, and the moſt 
to ſhut up their Flowers, their Down o, or other their like Guard, upon the Cloſe 
and Cool of the Evening, by means of Rain, or other Matters that may be preju- 


Ce 


dd. 


* 


liguis congeneribus magnitudinis 


dicial to the tender Seed. 


arborum nonnullarum ſeminibus non dice equalia ſunt, 
ſed multo majora. Sic v. g. Semina Fabæ, Or. ſemina 
Uni, &fc. multis vicibus magnitudine ſuperant. Rall 
ubi ſupra, 1.1. c 13 

Filicem reliquaſque Capillares herbas Semine carere 
Vetercs p/erique prodidere; quos etiam ſecutt ſunt 
0 Recentioribus nonnulli, Dodon aus, fc. -- Alli EC 
contra, Bauhinus, &c. Filices & congeneres ſperma- 
rophoras (fe contend: nt ; Partim quia Hiſtoria Creati- 
onis, Genel. 11. 12, &Cc. hanc ſententiam ve- 
riſſumam eſſe autopfia convincit. Fredericus Cæ- 
fins, he faith, was the firſt that diſcovered theſe Seeds 
with the Help of a Microſcope. And fince him, 
Mr. W. C. hath more critically obſerved them. Among 
other Things obſerved by that ingenious Gentleman, 
are theſe, Pixidulæ ſeu capſule ſemina continentes in 
pleri/que hoc genus plantis perquam exili granulo arenæ 
onlgaris cineree plus duplo minores ſunt ; imò in nonnul- 
lis ſgeciebus wix tertiam quartamve arenule partem 
magnitudine æguant, veſicularum quarundam annulis 
aut faſciulis vermiformibys ebvolutarum ſpeciem eæ hi- 
bentes. Nonnulle ex his veſiculis 100 circiter ſemina 
continere deprehendebantur aded eximia parvi- 


| tate ut nudo oculo prorſus effent inviſibilia, nec niſi mi- 


craſcopii interventu detegi poſſent. Oſmunda 
Regalis, quæ aliis omnibus Filicis ſpeciebus molt ann 
antecellit vaſcula ſeminalia obtinet æguæ cum re- 
quorum im- 
menſa & viſum fugiens parvitas cum magnitudine plan- 
te collata | aded nullam gerere proportionem in- 
genietur, ut tantum plantam & tantillo ſemine produci 
attentum ohſervatorem merit) in admirationem rapiat. 
Ray, ibid. 1.3. p. 132. This V. C. was Mr. Wil- 
liam Cole, as he owned in a Letter I have now in 
my Hands of his to Mr. Ray, of Oe. 18, 1684. 

« Vegetantium genus, ut debitam nagnitudinem ſor- 
tiatur, & ſue mortalitatis jacturam ſucceſſiva prolis 
educt ione reparet, ftatis temporibus novas promit partes, 
ut tandem emergentes Uteri recentes edant Soboles. E- 
manantes igitur d caule, caudice, ramis, & radicibus 
novelle hujuſmodi partes, non illico laxate extendun- 
tur, fed compendio quodam coagmentatæ intra fulii ax- 
illam cubantes, non parum ſubſiſtunt, Gemme appellan- 
tur, Sc. And then that great Man goes on to ſhew 
the admirable various Methods of Nature, in repoſit- 
ing in that little Compaſs, ſo large a Part of a Tree 
or Plant, the curious Structure of the Gems, the ad- 
mirable Guard afforded them, and the Leaves, Flowers, 
and Seed contained in them, &c, Of which having 
taken Notice before, I paſs over it now, and only re- 
fer to our Author MaLeicHl, and Dr. Ga kw, in 
the Places cited in Vote f and k. 5 
Of Bulbous, and a great many more, properly of 
the far greater Number of Perennial Roots of Herbs, 
as Arum, Rape, Crozfoot, &c. it is very obſervable, 

that their Root is annually renewed, or repaired out of 


cunt. Prix. Nat. Hiſt, I. 12, C. 11. 
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the Trunk or Stalk itſelf ; that is to ſay, the Baſis of 
the Sa continually, and by inſenſible Degrees, de- 
ſcending below the Surface of the Earth, and hiding 
itſelf therein, is thus both in Nature, Place, and Of. 
fice, changed into a true Root. —_—_So in Brow 
wart, the Baſis of the Stalk ſinking down by Degrees, 
till it lies under Ground, becomes the upper Part of 
the Root; and continuing ſtill to fink, the next Year 
becomes the lower Patt; and the next after that rots 
away; a new Addition being ſtill yearly made out of 
the Stalk, as the elder Parts yearly rot away. Gzew, 
ibid. l. 2. p. 59. 2bi plura vid. 

n How ſafe and agreeable a Conſervatory the Earth 
is to Vegetables, more than any other, is manifeſt, 
from their rotting, drying, or being render'd infecund 
in the Waters, or the Air ; but in the Earth their Vi- 
gor is long preſerved. Thus of Seeds particularly, 
Mr. Ray thinks, ſome may probably retain their Fe- 
cundity for ten Years, and others loſe it in five; but, 
ſaith he, I terre gr emio latilantia, quamwvis tot calo- 
ris, frigoris, humoris & ficcitatis varietatibus ibidem 
obnoxia, diutias tamen (ut puto) fertilitatem ſuam tuen- 
tur quam ab bominibus diligentifſim? cuſtadita ; aan & 
ego & alii ante me multi clſervarunt Sinapeos vim mag- 
nam enatam in aggeribus foſſarum recens factis ingue 
aeris gramineis effuſſis, ubi poſt hominum memoriam nul- 
la unquam Sinapess ſeges ſuccreverat. Duam tamen non 


ſpontè ortam ſuſpicor, ſed 8 ſeminibus 12 terrd per tot 


annos refiduis etiam prolificis, Rav, Hiſt. Pl. 1. 1. 
ei. Þ 
" Plante nonnulle A ſchynomene Veterilus dictæ. 
Recentioribns Vive, & Senfitive, & Mime, haud 
objcura ſenſus indicia produnt ; figuidem folia earum 
manu aut baculo tata, & paululam compreſſa, pleno 
etiam meridie, ſplendente Sole, illico ſe contrahunt; it 
nonnullis etiam ſpeciebus cauliculi teneriores concidunt 
& velut marceſcunt ; quod idem ab acre frigidiore ad- 
mifſa patiuntur. Rav, Hilt. Pl. T. 1.1. 18. App. S- 
2. c. 2. Þ: 978. | | | 

® I have obſerved that many, if not moſt Vegetables, 
do expand their Flowers, Down, c. in warm, Sun- 
ſhiny Weather, and again cloſe them towards Evening, 
or in Rain, Oc. eſpecially at the Beginning of Flower- 
ing, when the Seed is young and tender; as is mani» 
felt in the Down of Dandelion, and other Downs; and 
eminently in the Flowers of Pimperne/ ; the opening 
and ſhutting of which, are the Countryman'sWeather- 
wiſer; whereby, Gerard ſaith, he toretelleth what 
Weather ſhall follow the next Day; “ For, faith he, 
if the Flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it betokeneth Rain 
and foul Weather; contrariwile, it they be ſpread 
abroad, fair Weather.” GER. Herb. B. 2. c. 183. 

Eft & alia [arbor in Tylis] fmilis, foliofier tamen, 
roſeigue floris; quem nactu comprimens, aperire 1neipi* 
Solis exartu, meridie expandit. Iacelæ dirmire eam di- 
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from his Works of GREAT ION. 
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winged with light Down, or Wings, to be conveyed about by the Winds ; others 
being laid in elaſtick, ſpringy Caſes, that when they burſt and crack, dart their 
Seed at convenient Diſtances, performing thereby the Part of a good Husband- 
man; others, by their agreeable Taſte and Smell, and falutary Nature, invitin 

themſelves to be ſwallowed, and carried about by the Birds, and thereby alto for- 
tilized by paſſing through their Bodies“; and others not thus taken Care of, do 


P % Sg ſoon as the Seed is ripe, Nature taketh ſe- 
4% yeral Methods for its being duly ſown 3 not only in 
« the opening of the Urerus, but alſo in the Make of 
„ the Seed itſelf. For, firſt, the Seeds of many 
« Plants, which affect a peculiar Soil or Seat, as of 
« Arum, Poppy, &c. are heavy and ſmall enough, 
« without farther Care, to fall dizeQly down into the 
«« Ground But if they are ſo large and light, as to 
« beexpoſed to the Wind, they are often furniſned 
« with one or more Hooks, to ſtay them from ſtray- 
« jng too far from their proper Place — So the Seeds 
„% of Avent have one ſingle Hook; thoſe of Agrims- 
« xy and Gosſegraſe, many; both the former loving a 
« Warm Bank; the latter, an Hedge for its Support. 
« On the contrary, many Seeds are furniſhed with 
« Wings or Feathers ; partly with the Help of the 
« Wind to carry them, when ripe, from off the Plant, 
«© as of Aſp, &. and partly to enable them to 
« make their Flight more or leſs abroad, that ſo they 


«© may not, by falling together, come up too thick; 


and that if one ſhould mils a good Soil or Bed, a- 
« nother may hit. So the Kernels of Pine have Wings 
& ——yet ſhort whereby they fly not into the 
« Air, but only flutter upon the Ground. But thoſe 
« of Typha, Dandelion, and moſt of the pappous 
« Kind have long numerous Feathers, by 
«© which they are. wafted every Way. Again, 
« there are Seeds which are ſcatter'd, not by flying a- 
« broad, but by being either ſpirted or flung away. 
4% The firſt of thoſe are Wood-ſorrel, which having a 
« running Root, Nature ſees fit to ſow the Seeds at 
« ſome Diſtance. The doing of which is effected by 
<< a white ſturdy Cover, of a tendinous or ſpringy 
46 Nature. This Cover, ſo ſoon as it begins to dry, 
«© burſts open on one Side, in an Inſtant, and is vio- 
„ lently turned inſide outward and ſo ſmartly 
„% throws off the Seed. The Seed of Haris tongue is 
«« flung or ſhot away by the curious Contrivance 
« of the Seed-caſe, as in Codded Ar/mart, only there 
«© the Spring moves and curls inward, but here out- 
«<< ward; viz. Every Sced-caſe is of a ſphe- 
« ric Figure, and girded about with a ſturdy Spring. 


« Skrew.=—So ſoon as this Spring is become 


«* ſtark enough, it ſuddenly breaks the Caſe into two 
„ halfs, like two little Cups, and fo ſlings the Seed.” 
Grew, 16. p. 199, and in Tad. 72. all theſe admirable 
Artifices are handſomely repreſented. 

Quin ſi quantitas modica ſeminum (Filicis Phyllitidis 
quoque) d foliis in ſubjectam charte munde ſche- 
dam decutiatur, detergaturve, & deinde in acervum 
converratur, veſicularam ſeminalium plurimis una diſſi- 
lientibus, & fibi invicem alliſis, acervulus varie move- 
ri per partes videbitur, non ſecus ac fi Syrenibus aut 
iſtiaſmodi beſtiolis repletus eſſet quin fi locus 
rrangquillus fit, aure proxime admota, crepitantium in- 
ter rumpendum vaſculorum ſonitus percipietur; 
i micraſcopio chartam oculis oberres, ſemina per eam 
undique ſparſa, & adnotabilem ab acervo diſtantium pro- 
jecta comperies. Rav ibid. p. 132. 

„The admirable Contrivance of Nature in this 
Plant, is molt plain: For the Seed-Veſlels being the 
beſt Preſerver of the Seed, tis there kept from the 
Injuries of Air and Earth, till it be rainy, when it 
is a proper Time for it to grow, and then it is 


*« Sower. When any Wet touches the End of the 


Seed- Veſlels, with a ſmart Noiſe and ſudden Leap 
Vor. II. 


* 


be Surface of the Spring reſembles a fine 


thrown round the Earth, as Grain by a skilful 


many 


eit opens itſelf, and with a Spring ſcatters its Sced 
Ito a pretty Diſtance round it, where it grows.” 
Dr. SLoane Voy. to Jamaica. p. 150. of the Gentia- 
nella flore cœruleo, &c. or Spirit-Leaf. 

The Plants of the Cardamime-Family, and many 0- 
thers, may be added here, whoſe Cods fly open, and 
dart out their Seed, upon a ſmall Touch of the Hand. 
But the moſt remarkable Inſtance is in the Cardamime 
impatiens, cus Siligue (ſaith Mr. Ray) vel leviler 
tale, actutum ejaculantur [Semina] imo quod longe 
mirabilius videtur, etfi filiguas non tetiveris, fi damen 
manum velut tacturus proxime admotea i, ſemina In 4 - 
propinquantem evibrabunt ; quod tum Mhriſonus ſe ſœ- 
pius expertum ſcribit, tum Fohnſt;nus apud Gerardum 
verum efſe affirmat. Hitt. Plant. I. 16. c. 20. 

Neither is this Proviſion made only for the Land- 
Vegetables, but for ſuch alſo as grow in the Sea. Of 
which I ſhall give an Inſtance from my before-com- 
mended Friend Dr. SLoaxs. ** As to the Fuci, 
their Seed hath been diſcover'd (and ſhew'd me fir{t) 
Aby the Induſtry of the ingenious Herbariſt Mr. Sar. 
Doady, who found on many of this Kind ſolid Tu- 
** bercules, or Riſings, in ſome Seaſons, wherein were 

lodged ſeveral round Seeds, as big as Muſtard-Seed, 
which, when ripe, the outward Membrane of the 
Tubercule breaking. leaveth the Seed to float up 
and down with the Waves. The Seed coming near 
„Stones, or any ſolid Foundation, by means of a 
Mucilage it carries with it, ſticks to them, and ſhoots 
82 forth Ligulæ with Branches, and in Time comes to 
its Perfection and Magnitude.” SLOAN. Voyag. Ja- 
maica, p. 50. 

But altho' Mr. Dozdy had hinted, and conjectured 
at the Thing, yet the firſt that diſcovered the Seeds in 
Fuci, was the before · commended Dr. Tancre / Robinſon ; 
as may be ſeen by comparing what Mr. Ray faith in 
his Synop/. Stirp. Brit. p. 6. with his Append. Hiff. p. 
1849. Beſides which Fzci, the Doctor tells me, he 
oblerved Veſſels and Seed in Caral/9id Shrubs, 
as allo in ſeveral Fungi, not only in the Species 
of Crepitus Lupi, but alſo between the Lame!lz of o- 
ther Species, and in that ſubterraneous Kind call'd 
Truffles, whoſe Seed and Veſſels open in the Cor- 
tex, at ſome Seaſons he ſaith, like that of Mallows in 
Shape. 

As to the Crepitus Lapi, I have more than once ex- 
amined their Powder, with thoſe excellent Microſcopes 
of Mr. Wi//on's Make : But the molt ſatisfactory View 
Mr. Vilſon himſelf gave me; by which I found the 
Seeds to be fo many exceeding ſmall P Balls, with 
round Heads, and longer than ordinary ſharp-pointed 
Stalks, as if made on purpoſe to prick eaſily into the 
Ground. Theſe Seeds are intermixed with much duſty 
Matter, and become hurtful to the Eyes, probably by 
their ſharp Stalks pticking and wounding that tender 
Organ. 

The ancient Naturaliſts do generally agree, that 
Miſſeltoe is propagated by its Seeds carried about by, 
and paſſing through the Body of Birds. Thus TEO“ 
PHRASTUS de Cauſ. Plant. J. 2. c. 24. Td 5 A5 
Tins deviSav, Kc . Initium vero à paſtu avium. 
Quippe Viſco detrafto confeftoque in alveis, grad frigi- 
diſſimum eſt, ſemen cum excrementa purum dimitlitur, 
add mutatione aliqud in arbore Stercoris causd pu.- 
lulat, erumpitque, &fc. So alſo Pliny faith, viz. On- 
nino autem ſatum [Viſcum] nullo modo naſcitur, ne 
nifi per alvum Avium redditum, maxim? Palumbis ac 
Turdi. Hat eft natura, ut niſi maturatum in ventre 
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Ax p now to theſe Conſiderations relating to the Seed, I might add the N th 
various Ways of Nature in diſſipating and ſowing it, ſome being, for this End, W 


718 Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 
Drs 4 a many of them, by their Uſefulneſs in human Lite, invite the Huſbandman and 
99% Gardener carefully to ſow and nurſe them up. 3 
Jo this fo ſingular a Care about the Propagation and Conſervation of the Spe- 
cies of Vegetables, I might add the nice Proviſion that is made for their Support 
and Aid, in ſtanding and growing, that they may keep their Heads above Ground 
and not be rotted and ſpoiled in the Earth themſelves, nor thereby annoy us; but: 
on the contrary, miniſter to all their Ends, and our Uſes ; to afford us Houſes, U 
| tenſils, Food 7, Phyſick, Cloathing, yea, Diverſion too, by the Beauty of their 
Looks, by the Fragrancy of their Smell, by creating us pleaſant Shades againſt the 
ſcorching Beams of Summer, and skreening us againſt the piercing Winds, and 
Cold of Winter *. 1 | 
AND it is very obſervable what admirable Provifions are made for this Purpoſe 
of their Support and Standing, both in ſuch as ſtand by their own Strength, and 
ſuch as need the Help of others. In ſuch as ſtand by their own Strength, it is by 
| means of the ſtronger and more ligneous Parts (equivalent to the Bones in Animals) 
{ being made not inflexible, as Bones; becauſe they would then be apt to break; 
but of a yielding elaſtick Nature, to eſcape and dodge the Violence of the Winds; 
and by means alſo of the Branches ſpreading handſomely and commodiouſl about, 
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at an Angle of about 45 gr. by which means they equally fill up, and at the fame 


time make an Æquilibration of the Top *, 


Auium, non proveniat. PLin. Nat. Hiſt. 1. 16. c. 
44. Whether what Theophra/tus and Pliny affirm, be 
conducive to the better fertilizing the Seeds of Miſſel- 
toe, I know not ; but that it is not of abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity, I can affirm upon mine own Experience, ha- 
ving ſeen the Seeds germinate, even in the Bark of 
Oak. But although they ſhot above an Inch, and 
ſeem'd to root in the Tree, yet they came to nuthing, 
whether deſtroy'd by Ants, &c. which I ſuſpected, 
or whether diſagreeing with the Oak, I know not. 
But I ſince find the Matter put out of Doubt by 
Mr. Doody ; which ſee in Mr. Ray's Hift. Plant. App. 
1918. 

E Nutmegs are ſaid to be fertilized after the ſame Man- 
ner, as Tavernier ſaith was confirmed to him by Per- 
ſons that lived many Years in thoſe Parts ; whole Re- 
lation was: The Nutmeg being ripe, ſeveral Birds 
come from the Iſlands towards the Souch, and devour 
it whole, but are forced to throw it up again, before 
it be digeſted : And that the Nutmeg, then beſmear'd 
with a viſcous Matter, falling to the Ground, takes 
Root, and produces a Tree, which would never 
thrive, was it planted. TAVERN. of the Commod. of 
the Great Mogul. And Monſieur Thevenot, in his 
Travels to the Indies, gives this Account: The Tree 
is produced after this Manner; there is a kind of Bird 
in this Iſland, that having pick'd off the green Husk, 
{wallow the Nuts, which having been ſome Time in 
their Stomach, they void by the ordinary Way.; and 
they fail not to take Rooting in the Place-where they 
fall, and in Time grow up to a Tree. This Bird is 
ſhaped like a Cxuckow; and the Dutch prohibit their 
Subjects, under Pain of Death, to kill any of them. 
VideSir T. Port BLunT's Nat. Hiſt. 

But Mr. Ray gives a ſomewhat different Account : 
Hunc fructum (Nucem Moſchatam) variæ quidem aves 
depaſcuntur, ſed maxime Culumbe genus album & par- 
vum, que debiſcente nucamento, illectæ ſuavitate Ma- 
cis, hunc cum Nuce eripiunt & devorant, nec niſi reple- 
tã ingluvie capaciſſima ſaginam deſerunt. Noſtrates ibi 
mercatores Columbis iſtis Nut-eaters, five. Nucivoris no- 
tnen impoſuerunt. Quas autem vorant Nuces, poſt in- 
tegras per alvum reddunt, Reddite citias deinde ger- 
minant utpote premacerate fervore Ventriculi. Arbores 
znde nate ceu precociores, facile ſunt corruptioni ol- 
noxie frudtumque ferunt ceteris multo viliorem, & hac 
cauſd negledtum incolis contemtumgue, præter Macin, 
quem ad adulterandum meliorem adbibent. Ray Hilt. 
PL 1. 27. e, 4. | 

r Arbores blandioribus fruge ſuccis hominem mitiga- 
vere, Ex its recreans membra Olei liquor, wire/que po- 
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tus Vini ; tot denique ſapores aunui ſponte venientes ; & 
menſæ, depugnetur licet earum cauſa cum feris, & pa/ti 
naufragorum corporibus piſces ex petantur, etiamnum 74. 
men ſecunde. Mille preterea funt uſus earum, ſine 
quibus vita degi non paſſi t. Arbore ſulcamus marig 
terraſque admovemus, arbore exedificamus tea. Prix. 
Nat. Hiſt. 1. 12. c. 1. . 
* Plantarum Uſus latiſſim? patet, & in omni vite 
parte occurrit. Sine illis lautè, fine illis commod? non vi. 
vithr, at nec, vir omnino: Duacumgue ad vitum 
neceſſaria ſunt, qucerungue ad delicias ſaciunt,? locuple- 
tino ſus penu abunde ſubminiftrant. Quanto ex iis 
menſa innocentior, nundior, ſalubrior quam ex Ani na- 
lium cæde & laniend? Homo cert? natura Animal car 
nivorum non eſt ; nullis ad prædam & rapinam armis 
inſtructum, non dentibus exertis & ſerratis, non n. 
bus aduncis. Manus ad fructus colli gendas, dentes al 
mandendos comparati. Non legimus ei ante Diluoium 
carnes ad eſum conceſſas. At non vitum tantiim nobis 
ſuppeditant, ſed & Veſtitun, & Medic inan & Domi- 
cilia aliaque ædiſicia, & Navigia, & Supelledilem, & 
Focum, & Oblectamenta Senſuum Animique : Ex his 
naribus odoramenta & ſalfumigia parantur. Horum flo- 
res in:narrabili Colerum & Schematum varietate, & 
elegantid, oculos exbilarant, Juaviſſima odorum quot 
expirant fragantia ſpiritus recreant. Horum fruttus 
gule illecebre menſas ſecundas inflruunt, & languen- 
tem appetitum excitant. Taceo virorem amaniſſimum 
ecults amicum, quemper prata, paſcua, agros, ſylva: 
ſpatiantibus objiciunt, & umbras quas contra. «ftum ©& 

ſolis ardores prebent. Rav ib. 1. 1. c. 24. p. 46. 
© All Vegetables of a tall and. ſpreading Growth, 
ſeem to have a natural Tendency to a hemiſpherical 
Dilation, but generally confine their Spreading with- 
in an Angle of go gr. as being the moſt becoming and 
uſeful Diſpoſition of its Parts and Branches. Now the 
ſhorteſt Way to give a maſt graceful and uſeful Filling 
to that ſpace of dilating and ſpreading out, is to pro- 
ceed in ſtrait Lines, and to diſpoſe of thoſe Lines, in a 
Variety of Parallels, Sc. And to do that in a Quadran- 
tal ſpace, Ofc. there appears-byt one Way ble, and 
that is, to form all the Interſections, which the Shoot 
and Branches make, with Angles of 45 gr. only. And 
I dare appeal to all, if it be not in this Manner, al- 
moſt to a Nicety obſerved by Nature, &c. A viſible 
Argument that the plaſtick Capacities of Matter, are 
governed and diſpoſed by an All-wiſe and Infinite A. 
gent, the native Strictneſſes and: Regularities of them, 
plainly ſhewing from whoſe Hand they come: At- 
count of the Origin and Format. of Fog. Shells, &c. 
Print, Lond. 1705. p. 3$ 44. 1 
12 
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AND as for ſuch Vegetables as are weak, and not able to ſupport themſelves, Drauau. 
tis a wonderful Faculty they have, fo readily and naturally to make uſe of the Book X. 
Help of their Neighbours, embracing and climbing up upon thema, and uſin * 
them as Crutches to their feeble Bodies: Some by their odd convolving Faculty, 
by twiſting themſelves like a Screw about others; ſome advancing themſelves, by 
catching and holding with their curious Claſpers and Tendrels, equivalent to the 
Hands; ſome by ſtriking in their rooty Feet; and others by the Emiſſion of a 
natural Glue, cloſely and firmly adhering to ſomething or other that adminiſters 
ſufficient Support unto them. All which various Methods being fo nicely accom- 
modated to the Indigencies of thoſe helpleſs Vegetables, and not to be met with 
in any beſides, is a manifeſt Indication of their being the Contrivance and Work 
of the Creator, and that his infinite Wiſdom and Care condeſcends, even to the 
Service, and well-being of the meaneſt, moſt weak, and helpleſs inſenſitive Parts 
of the Creation. 
I x the laſt Place, to the Uſes already hinted at, I might add a large Catalogue 
of ſuch among Vegetables as are of peculiar Uſe and Service to the World, and 
ſeem to be defign'd as 'twere on Purpoſe, by the moſt merciful Creator, for the 
Good of Man, or other Creatures v. Among Grain, J might name the great 
Fertility * of ſuch as ſerves for Bread, the eaſy Culture and Propagation thereof, 
and the Agreement of every Soil and Climate to it. Among Trees and Plants, 
I might inſtance in ſome that ſeem to be deſigned, as 'twere, on purpoſe, for al- 
moſt every Uſe /, and Convenience; ſome to heal the moſt ſtubborn and dangerous 
Diſtempers 2, to alleviate and eaſe the Pains aa of our poor infirm Bodies, all the 
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u In Hederd, ſurculi & rani hinc inde claviculos, 
quaſi radiculas emittunt, que parietibus, vel occurren- 
tibus arboribus veluti digitis firmantur, & in altum 
ſuſpenduntur. Hujuſmodi radiculæ ſubrotunde ſunt, 
& pilis cooperiuntur ; & guoed mirum «ft, glutinoſum 
fundunt humorem, ſeu Terebinthinam, gud are lapidi- 
bus nefuntur & aggl/utinantur. Non minori 
induftris Natura utitur in Vite Canadenſi, &c. The 
admirable and curious Make of whoſe Tendrels and 
their Feet, ſee in the illuſtrious Author, MAaLP1G. 4e 
capreolis, fc. p. 48. 

Claſpers are of a Compound Nature, between that 
of a Rootand a Trunk. Their Uſe is ſometimes for 
Support only; as in the Claſpers of Vines, Briony, 
Sc. whoſe Branches being long, flender, and fragile, 
would fall by their own Weight, and that of their 
Fruit ; but theſe Claſpers taking hold of any thing that 
is at hand; which they do by a natural Circumvolution 
which they have (thoſe of Briony have a retrograde 
Motion about every third Circle, in the Form of a 
double Claſp ; ſo that if they miſs one Way, they may 
catch the other) ſometimes the Uſe of Claſpers is alſo 
for a Supply, as in the Trunk-Roots of Ivy; which 
being a Plant that mounts very high, and being of a 
cloſer and more compact Subſtance than that of Vines, 
the Sap would not be ſufficiently ſupplied to the upper 
Sprouts, unleſs theſe aſſiſted the Mother-Root; but 
theſe ſerve alſo for Support too. Sometimes alſo they 
ſerve for Stabiliment, Propagation and Shade ; for the 
firſt of theſe ſerve the Claſpers of Cucumbers ; for the 
ſecond, thoſe, or rather the Trunk-Roots of Chams- 
mil; and for all three the Trunk-Roots of Strawber- 
ries, HARRIS Lex. Tech. in verb. Claſpers. 

v Vegetables afford not only Food to Irrationals, 
but alſo Phyſick, if it be true which Ariſtotle faith, 
and after him Pliny; which latter, in his 8th Book 
Chap. 27. ſpecifies divers Plants made uſe of as Speci- 
ficks, by divers, both Beaſts and Birds : As Dittany 
by wounded Deer; Celandine by Swallows, to cure 
the ſore Eyes of their Young, &c. And if the Rea- 


der hath a Mind to ſee more Inſtances of this Nature 
(many of them fanciful enough) he may conſult MER-/ 
SENNE 77 Gene/. p. 933. 

x See before, Book iv. Chap. 11. Note b. 

Planta bæc unica [Aloe Americana] inguit Fr. 
Hernandez, quicquid vite eſſe poteſt neceſſarium præ- 
Teta 


fare facile poteſt, fi efſet rebus humanis' modus. 


World 


enim illa lignorum ſepiendorumgue agrorum uſum preſiat, 
caules tignorum, folia verd tecta tegendi imbricum, lan- 
clum : eorundem nervuli, & fibre eundem habent uſum 
ad linteamina, calceos, & veſtimenta conficienda, quem 
apud nos Linum, Cannabis, Goſſipium, Fr. E mucro- 
nibus fiunt clavi, aculei, ſubule, quibus perforandis 
auribus, materandi corporis gratid, Indis uti mas erat 
cam Demonum vacarent cultui; item aciculæ, acus, 
tribuli militares & raſtilla idonea pectendis ſubtegmini-. 


bus. Preterea & ſucco mananti, cujus evulſis germini- 


bus internis foliifue tenerioribus cultis [Yztlinis] in 
mediam cavitatem, flillat planta, unica ad 50 interdum 
amphoras (quod dictu et mirabile) Vina, Mel, Acetum 
ac Saccharum parantur [The Methods of which he 
tells] Iden ſuccus menſes ciet, alvum lenit, Urinam 
evocat, Renes & Veſicam emundat. E radice guogue 
Reſtes ſrunt firmifſime. Craſſiores foliorum partes, 
truncuſque, decocta ſub terra, edendo ſunt apta, ſapi- 
untgue Citrea fruſtra ſaccharo condita © Quin & vulnera 
recentia mire conglutinant. Folia guopue aſſa & 
affeto loco impojita convulſionem curant, ac dolores leni- 
unt (precipue ſi ſuccus ipje calens bibatur) quamvis ad 
Indica proficiſcantur lue, ſenſum hebetant, atgue torpo- 
rem inducunt. Radicis ſuccus Luem Veneream curat 
apud Indos, ut Dr. Pal MER. Rax ibid. 1. 21. c 
7. See alſo Dr. SLOANE's Voyage to Jamaica, p. 
247. 
There are alſo two ſorts of Aloe beſides, mentioned 
by the ſame Dr. SLoAxN E, one of which is made ule 
of for Fiſhing-Lines, Bow-ſtrings, Stockings and 
Hammocks. Another hath Leaves that hold Rain- 
water, to which Travellers, Cc. reſort to quench their 
Thirſt, in Scarcity of Wells, or Waters, in thoſe dry 
Countries. 1644. v. 249. 

z For Inſtance here, I ſhall name the Cortex Peru- 
21anus, which Dr. Mor Ton call Antidotus in levamen 
erumnarum vitæ humane plurimarum aivinitus con- 
ceſſa. De FeBr. Exer. v. c. 3. In Sanitatem Genti- 
um proculdubio à Deo O. M. conditus. Cujus gratia, 
Arbor vite, fiqua alia, jure merit) appellari poleſt. Id. 
ib. c. 7. Eheu ! guot convitiis Herculea & diving hr 
Antidotus jattabatur ? Ibid. 

To this (if we may believe the Ephemer. German. 
Ann. 12. O6ſer. 54. and ſome other Authors) we may 
add Trifolium Paludeſum, which is become the P4races 
of the German and Northern Nations. 

Pro doloribus quibuſcunque ſedandis preftantifſimi 

Jemper 
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720 Of the Being and Attributes of GOD, 
Dranau. World over: And ſome deſigned for the peculiar Service and Good of particular 
Book X. places, either to cure ſuch Diſtempers as are peculiar to them, by growing more 
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plentifully there than elſewhere bb; or elſe to obviate ſome Inconvenience there, 
or to ſupply ſome conſtant Neceſſity, or Occaſion, not poſſible, or at leaſt not 
eaſy, to be ſupplied any other Way ce. It is, for Inſtance, an admirable Pro- 
viſion made for ſome Countries ſubject to Drought, that when the Waters every 
where fail, there are Vegetables which contain not only Moiſture enough to ſup- 
ply their own Vegetations and Wants, but afford Drink alſo both to Man and o. 


ther Creatures, in their great Extremities dd; 


and a great deal more might be in- 


ſtanced in of a like Nature, and Things that bear ſuch plain Impreſſes of the 
Divine Wiſdom and Care, that they manifeſt the Super- intendence of the Infinite 


Creator. 


Tuus I have give a Sketch of another Branch of the Creation, which (al- 
though one of the meaneſt, yet) if it was accurately viewed, would abundantly 
manifeſt itſelf to be the Work of Gop. But becauſe I have been fo long upon 
the other Parts, although leſs than they deſerve, I muſt therefore content myſclf 
with thoſe general Hints J have given; which may however ſerve as Specimens 
of what might have been more largely ſaid about this inferior Part of the animated 


Creation. 


As to the inanimate Part, ſuch as Stones, Minerals, Earth, and fſuch-like, 
that which I have already faid in the Beginning ſhall ſuffice. 


ſemper uſus Opium habetur ; quamobrem merito Nepen- 
the appellari ſolet, & remedium vere divinum exiſtit. 
Et quidem ſatis mirari vix poſſumus, quomodo urgente 
wiſceris aut membri cujuſpiam torturd inſigni, & into- 
lerabili cruciatu, pharmacum hoc, incantamenti inſtar, 
levamen & &vaxynoray ſubitam, immò interdum abſque 
fomno, aut ſaltem pris quam advenerit, concedit. Por- 
rd adhuc magis ſtupendum eſt, quod donec particulæ Opi- 
atice operari, & potentiam ſuam narc'ticam exerere 
continuant, immd etiam aliquamdin poſtguum ſomnus fi- 
nitur, ſumma alleviatio, & indolentia in parte affeta 
perfiſtit. WiLlL1s, Phar. Rat. Par. 1. §. 7. cap. 1. 
I 


A 

bd Tales Plantarum ſpecies in quacunque regione à Deo 
creantur quales hominibus & animalibus ibidem natis 
maxim? conveniunt ; ima ex plantarum naſcentium fre- 


quentid ſe fere animadvertere poſſe quibus morbis [ende- 


miis] gu@libet regio ſubjecta ſit, ſcribit Solenanader. Sic 
apud Dao, Friſſos, Hellandos, quibus Scorbutus Fre- 
guens, Cechlearia copies provenit. Rain Hiſt, Pl. 
lib 16. c. 3. ö 
To this may be added, ELSxER's Obſervations con- 
cerning the Virtues of divers Things, in his Obſerva- 
tions de Vincetexico Scrophularum remedio. F. Germ. 
T. 7. ObC 67. | 
. John Benorovinus, a Phyſician of Dort, may be here 
conſulted, who wrote a Book on Purpoſe to ſhew, 
that every Country hath every thing ſerving to its Oc- 
caſions, and particularly Remedies afforded to all the 
Diſtempers it is ſubje& unto. See Benor. AUT 
Batav. five Introd. ad Medic. indigenam. 
ce The Deſcription Dr. $/oane gives of the Wild Pine 

is, That its Leaves are chanelled, fit to catch and con- 
vey Water down into their Reſervatories; that theſe 
Reſervatories are ſo made, as to hold much Water, 
and cloſe at Top when full, to hinder its Evaporati- 
on; that theſe Plants grow on the Arms of the Trees 
in the Woods every where [in thoſe Parts] as alſo on 
the Barks of their Trunks. And one Contrivance of 
Nature in this Vegetable, he faith, is very admirable. 
The Seed hath long and many Threads of Tomentum, 
not only that it may be carried every where by the 
Wind but alſo, that it may by thoſe Threads, 
when driven through the Boughs, be held faſt, and 
{tick to the Arms, and extant Parts of the Barks of 
Trees. So ſoon as it ſprouts or germinates, although 
it be on the under Part of a Bough, its Leaves 
and Stalk riſe e or ſtrait up, becauſe if it 
had any other Pofition, the Ciſtern (beforementioned, 
by which it is chiefly nourifned ) made of the 
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hollow Leaves, could not hold Water, which is neceſ- 
ſary for the Nouriſhment and Life of the Plant. 
In Scarcity of Water, this Reſervatory is neceſſary and 
ſufficient, not only ſor the Plant itſelf, but likewiſe is 
very uſeful to Men, Birds, and all Sorts of Inſects, 
whither they come in Troops, and ſeldom go aiva 

without Refreſhment. Id. 16. p. 188. and PBI. 
Tranſ. Noe 251. where a Figure is of this notable 
Plant, as alſo in LowTHorP's Abridg. Vol. II. p. 669. 

The Vild Pine, fo called, Sc. hath Leaves that 
will hold a Pint and a half or Quart of Rain-Water; 
and this Water refreſhes the Leaves, and nouriſhes the 
Root. When we find theſe Pines, we ſtick our Knives 
into the Leaves, juſt above the Root, and that lets cut 
the Water, which we catch in our Hats, as I have 
done many times, to my great Relief. Dameitr's 
Vay. to Campeachy, Cb. 2. p. 56. 

41 Navarette tells us of a Tree called the Bejuco, 
which twines about other Trees, with its End hanging 
downwards; and that Travellers cut the Nib off it, 
and preſently a Spout of Water runs out from it, as 
clear as Cryſtal, enough, and to ſpare, for ſix or cight 
Men. I drank, faith he, to my Satisfaction of it, 
found it cool and ſweet, and would drink it as often as 
I found it in my Way. It is a Juice and natural 
Water. It is the common Relief of the Herdſmen 
on the Mountains; when they are thirſty, they lay 
hold on the Bejuco, and drink their Fill. Colle. of Hoy. 
and Trav. Vol. I. in the Suppl. to NavarertTE's 4c- 
count of China, p. 355. 

The Water-with X Jamaica hath the ſame Uſes ; 
concerning which, my before-commended Friend, Dr. 
Sloane, favoured me with this Account from his Ori- 
ginal Papers: This Vine growing on dry Hills, in 
„% the Woods, where no Water is to be met with, its 
Trunk, if cut into Pieces two or three Yards long, 
and held by either End to the Mouth, affords ſo 
* plentifully a limpid, innocent, and refreſhing Wa- 
ter, or Sap, as gives new Life to the droughty 
« Traveller or Hunter. Whence this is very much 
celebrated by all the Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands, 
* as an immediate Gift of Providence to their diltref- 
«« ſed Condition. 

To this we may add what Mr. Ray takes Notice of 
concerning the Birch-Tree. In initiis Veris anteguam 
folia prodiere, vulnerata dulcem ſuccum copio? effunait, 


guem fiti preſſi Paſtores in ſylvis ſepenumerd potare ſo- 


lent. Nos etiam non ſemel eo liquore recreati ſumus, 
cam herbarum gratia vaſtas peragravimus ſylvas, inguit 
Tragus, Rail Cat. Plant. circa Cantab, in Betula. 
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Practical Inferences from the foregoing SURVEv. 
AVING in the preceding Books carried my Survey as far as I care at 
H preſent to engage myſelf, all that remaineth, is to draw ſome Inferences 
from the foregoing Scene of the Great Creator's Works, and ſo conclude 
this Part of my intended Work. 


CHAEF. > 
That God's Works are Great and Excellent. 


H E firſt Inference I ſhall make, ſhall be by way of Confirmation of the 
Text, that the Works of the Lord are great a. And this is neceſſary to be 
obſerved, not againſt the Atheiſt only, but all other careleſs, incurious Obſervers 
of Gop's Works. Many of our uſeful Labours, and ſome of our beſt modern 
Books, ſhall be condemned with only this Note of Reproach, That they are a- 
bout trivial Matters Þ, when in Truth they are ingenious and noble Diſcoveries of 
the Works of Gop. And how often will many own the World in General to be 
a Manifeſtation of the Infinite Creator, but look upon the ſeveral Parts thereof 
as only Toys and Trifles, ſcarce deſerving their Regard ? But in the foregoing (I 
may call it) tranſient View I have given of this lower, and moſt flighted Part of 
the Creation, I have, I hope, abundantly made out, that all the Works of the 
LoRD, from the moſt regarded, admired, and praiſed, to the meaneſt and moſt 
ſlighted, are great and glorious Works, incomparably contrived, and as admirabl 
made, fitted up, and placed in the World. So far then are any of the Works of 
the LorD (even thoſe eſteemed the meaneſt) from deſerving to be diſregarded, or 
contemned by us ©, that on the contrary they deſerve (as ſhall be ſhewn in the next 


Chapter) to be ſought out, enquired after, and curioufly and diligently pried into by 
us; as I have ſhewed the Word in the Text implies. 


a Equidem ne laudare quidem ſatis pro merito paſſum 
ejus Sapientiam ac Potentiam, qui animalia fabricatus 
eſt. Nam ejuſmodi opera non Laudibus modd, verum 
etiam Hymnis ſunt majora, gue priuſguam inſpexi/t- 
mus, fieri non poſſe perſuaſum habeamus, conſpicati vero 
Jalſos nos opinione fuiſſe comperimus. 
Part. I. 7. c. 15. 

Þ Non tamen pigere debet Lectores, ea intelligere, quen- 


VoI. II. 


GaLEN de Uſu 


admodum ne Naturam quidem piguit ea reipsd efficere. 


GaLEN ibid. I. 11. fin. | 

© An igitur etiamſi quemadmodum Natura hec, & 
ejuſmodi, ſumma ratione ac providentid agere potuit, 
ita & nos imitari aliguando paſſemus Ego verd exiſti- 
mo multis noſtriim ne id quidem poſſe, negue enim artem 
Nature exponunt : Eo enim modo omnino cam admira- 
rentur, fin minis, eam ſallem non vituperarent. Ga- 
LEN ibid. I. 10. c. 3. 
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CHAP. II. | 
That G oD's Works ought to be enquired into, and that ſuch Enqui- 


ries are commendable. 


HE Creator doubtleſs did not beſtow ſo much Curioſity, and exquiſite 

Workmanſhip and Skill upon his Creatutes, to be looked upon with a care- 
les, incurious Eye, eſpecially to have them lighted or contemned ; but to be ad- 
mired by the rational Part of the World, to magnify his own Power, Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, throughout all the World, and the Ages thereof, And therefore we 
may look upon it as a great Error, not to anſwer thoſe Ends of the Infinite Creq- 
tor, but rather to oppoſe and affront them. On the contrary, my Text commends 
Gop's Works, not only for being Great, but alſo approves of thoſe curious and in- 


genious Enquirers that {eek them out, or pry into them, And the more we pry into, 


and diſcover of them, the greater and more glorious we find them to be, the more 
worthy of, and the more expreſly to proclaim their Great Creator. | 

CoMMENDABLE then are the Reſearches which many amongſt us have, of late 
Years, made into the Works of Nature, more than hath been done in ſome Ages 


before. And therefore when we are asked, Cui Bons? To what Purpoſe ſuch En- 
quiries, ſuch Pains, ſuch Expence? The Anſwer is eaſy, It is to anſwer the Ends 


for which Gop beſtowed ſo much Art, Wiſdom and Power about them, as well 


as given us Senſes to view and ſurvey them; and an Underſtanding and Curioſity 
to ſearch into them : It is to follow and trace him, when and whither he leads us, 
that we may ſee and admire his Handy-work ourſelves, and ſet it forth to others, 
that they may ſee, admire, and praiſe it alſo. I ſhall then conclude this Inference 
with what E/hu recommends, Job xxxvi. 24, 2 5. Remember that thou magnify 
his Work, hich Men behold. Every Man may fee it, Men may behold it afar of. 


— — 


Hr . 


That G ov's Works are manifeſt to all: Whence the Unreaſonableneſs 
of Infidelity. 


T H E concluding Words of the preceding Chapter ſuggeſt a third Inference, 
that the Works of Gop are fo viſible to all the World, and withal fuch 
manifeſt Indications of the Being and Attributes of the Infinite Creator, that they 
plainly argue the Vileneſs and Perverſeneſs of the Atheiſt, and leave him inexcuſa- 
ble. For it is a Sign a Man is a wilful, perverſe Atheiſt, that will impute fo 
glorious a Work as the Creation is, to any Thing, yea, a mere Nothing (as Chance 
is) rather than to Gop a. It is a Sign the Man is wilfully blind, that he is under 
the Power of the Devil, under the Government of Prejudice, Luſt, and Paſſion, 
not right Reaſon, that will not diſcern what every one can fee, what every Man 
may. behold afar off, even the Exiſtence and Attributes of the Creator from his 
Works. For as there is no Speech or Language where their Voice is not heard, their 
Line is gone out through all the Earth, and their Words to the End of the World : So 
all, even the barbarous Nations, that never heard of Gop, have from theſe his 

Works 


a Galen having taken Notice of the neat Diſtribution ei contrarium e debet, quod Caſu ar Fortuitd fit. And 
of the Nerves to the Muſcles, and other Parts of the afterwards, Hæc quidem atque ejuſmodi Artis ſcil. ac 
Face, criesout, Hæc enim fortune ſunt opera] Cæte- Sapientiæ opera effe dicemus, /i mod? Fortune tribuenda 
um tum omni us [partibus] immitti, tan toſgue e fin- ſunt gue ſunt contraria; fietque jam quod in proverbiis 
en, [nervos] magnitudine, ' quanta particulæ erat ne- Fluvii ſurſum fluent ; fi opera ques nullum ha- 
eefſe 3 haud jcio an hominum ſit ſobriorum ad Fortunam bent ornamentum neque rationem, neque modum Artis 
opificem id revecare. Alioqui quid tandem erit, quod ; contraria verd Fortune duxerimus, Sc. GALEN 


cum Providentia & Arte efficitur ? Omnino enim hoc ubi ſupra, I. 11.c. 7. 
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Works inferred the Exiſtence of a Deity, and paid their Homages to ſome Prana. 
Deity, although they have been under great Miſtakes in their Notions and Con- Book XI. 
cluſions about Him. But however, this ſhews how naturally and univerſally all WWW 
Mankind agree, in deducing their Belief of a Gop from the Contemplation of 
his Works, or as even Epicurus himſelf in Tully b faith, from a Notion that Na- 
ture itſelf hath imprinted upon the Minds of Men. For, faith he, what Nation 15 
there, or what kind of Men, that without any Teaching or Inflruttions, have not a 
kind of Anticipation, or preconceived Notion of a Deity ? 

AN Atheiſt therefore (if ever there was any ſuch) may juſtly be eſteemed a 
Monſter among rational Beings ; a Thing hard to be met with in the whole Tribe 
of Mankind; an Oppoſer of all the World ©; a Rebel againſt human Nature and 
Reaſon, as well as againſt his Gop. 

Bur above all, monſtrous is this, or would be, in ſuch as have heard of Gov, 
who have had the Benefit of the clear Goſpel Revelation. And ſtill more mon- 
ſtrous this would be, in one Born and Baptized in the Chriſtian Church, that hath 
ſtudied Nature, and hath pried farther than others into Go p's Works. For ſuch 
an one (if it be poflible for ſuch to be) to deny the Exiſtence, or any of the Attri- 
butes of Gop, would be a great Argument of the infinite Inconvenience of thoſe 
Sins of Intemperance, Luſt, and Riot, that have made the Man abandon his Rea- 
ſon, his Senſes, yea, I had almoſt ſaid his very human Nature d, to engage him 
thus to deny the Being of Gop. 

S o alſo it is much the ſame monſtrous Infidelity, at leaſt betra ys the fame A- 
theiſtical Mind, to deny Go D's Providence, Care, and Government of the World, 
or (which is a Spawn of the ſame Epicurean Principles) to deny Final Cauſes © in 
Gop's Works of Creation; or with the Profane, in P/al. Ixxiii. 11. to fay, How 
doth God know And is there Knnoledge in the moſt High? For, as the witty and 
eloquent Salvian faith f, They that affirm nothing is ſeen by Go p, will, in all Pro- 
bability, fake away the Subſtance, as well as Sight of Gop.—But what fo great 
Madneſs, faith he, as that when a Man doth not deny Gor to be the Creator of all 
Things, he ſhould deny him to be the Governor of them ? or when he confeſſeth him to 
be the Maker, he ſhould jay, GoD neglecteth what he hath jo made? 


d Primam efſe Deos, quod in omnium animis, Fc. 4 See before, Note“. 


And a little after, Cam enim non inſtituto aliguo, aut 
more, aut lege /it opinio conflituta, maneatque ad unum 
omnium firma conſenſio, intelligi neceſſè eſt, e Deas, 
guoniam inſitas eorum, vel potius innatas cognitiones, 
habemus. De quo autem omnium Natura conſentit, id 
verum efſe neceſſe eſt. Efſe igitur Deos con ſitendum eſt. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 1. c. 16, 17. 

e The Atheiſt in denying a Gon, doth, as Plu- 
tarch ſaith, endeavour Immobilia movere, & bel- 
lum inferre non tantùm longs tempori, ſed & multis ho- 
minibus, gentibus, & familiis, quas religioſus Deorum 
cultus, quaſi divino furore correptas, tenuit. PLUTAR. 
de Iſide. | 


© GALEN having ſubſtantially refuted the Epicurcan 
Principles of Aſclepiades, by ſhewing his Ignorance 
in Anatomy and Philoſophy, and by demonſtrating ail 
the Cauſes to be evidently in the Works of Nature, viz. 
Final, Efficient, Inſtrumental, Material, and Forma! 
Cauſes ; concludes thus againſt his fortuitous Atoms, 
Ex quibus intelligi poteſt : Conditorem noftrum in for- 
mandis particulis anum hunc ſequi ſcopum, nempe ut 
guod melius eff eligat. Galen de Ulu Part. 1.6. 


C. 12 


De Gubern. Dei, I. 4. p. 124. mes Libro; alſo 1. 7. 
c. 14. 


CHAP. 


IV. 


That Gov's Works ought to excite us to Fear, and Obedience to Gov. 


8 


INC E the Works of the Creation are all of them ſo many Demonſtrations 
of the infinite Wiſdom and Power of Gop, they may ſerve to us as ſo man 


Arguments exciting us to the conſtant Fear of God, and to a ſteady, hearty Obe- 


dience to all his Laws. 


And thus we may make theſe Works as ſerviceable to our 


ſpiritual Intereſt, as they all are to our Life, and temporal Intereſt. For if when- 
ever we ſee them, we would conſider that theſe are the Works of our infinite Lord 


and Maſter, to whom we are to be accountable for all our Thoughts, Words and 


Works, and that in theſe we may ſee his infinite Power and Wiſdom ; this would 


check 
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Dex nam: check us in Sinning, and excite us to ſerve and pleaſe him who is above all Con. 
Book XI. troul, and who hath our Life and whole Happineſs in his Power. After this man- 
ner Gop himſelf argues with his own fooliſh People, and without Unaer/landing 
who had Eyes, and ſaw not, and had Ears, and heard not, Jer. v. 21, 22. Fear Te 
not me ? ſaith the Lord : will ye not tremble at my Preſence, which have piaced the 
Sand for the Bound of the Sea, by a perpetual Decree, that it cannot paſs it; and 
though the Waves thereof toſs themſetves, yet can they not prevail; though they roar, 
yet can they not paſs over it ? 

Tus was an Argument that the molt ignorant, ſtupid Wretches could not but 
apprehend, that a Being that had ſo vaſt and unruly an Element as the Sea abſo- 
lutely at his Command, ought to be feared and obeyed, and that he ought to he 
conſidered as the Sovereign Lord of the World, on whom the World's Proſperity 
and Happineſs did wholly depend; ver. 24. Neither ſay they in their Heart, Let 
us now fear the Lord our Go p, that giveth Rain, both the former and the latter in 
his Seaſon : He reſerveth unto us the appointed Weeks of the Harveſt. 


1 
That Gob's Works ought to excite us to Thankfulneſs. 


A the Demonſtrations which Go p hath given of his infinite Power and I 
dom ſhould excite us to Fear and Obedience; ſo I ſhall ſhew in this Chapter, 
that the Demonſtrations which he hath given of his infinite Goodneſs in his Works, 
may excite us to due Thankfulneſs and Praiſe. It appears throughout the forego- 
ing Survey, what Kindneſs G op hath ſhewn to his Creatures in providing every 
Thing conducing to their Life, Proſperity, and Happineſs * ; how they are all 
contrived and made in the beſt Manner, placed in the fitteſt Places of the World 
for their Habitation and Comfort ; accouter'd in the beſt Manner, and accommo- 
dated with every, even all the minuteſt Things that may miniſter to their Health, 
Happineſs, Office, Occaſions, and Buſineſs in the World, 
UyoN which Account Thankfulneſs and Praiſe is fo reaſonable, ſo juſt a Debt 
to the Creator, that the Pſalmiſt calleth upon all the Creatures to praiſe Gop, in 
Pſalm cxlviii. Praiſe him all his Angels, Praiſe him all his Hoſts; Sun, Moon, 
Stars of Light, Heaven of Heavens, and Waters above the Heavens, The Reaſon 
given for which is, ver. 5, 6. For he commanded, and they were created; he hath al- 
fo eſtabliſhed them for ever and ever; he hath made a Decree which they ſhall not 
paſs. And not theſe Celeſtials alone, but the Creatures of the Earth and Waters 
too, even the Meteors, Fire and Hail, Snow and Vapours, flormy Winds fulfilling 
his Word. Yea the very Mountains and Hills, Trees, Beaſts, and all Cattle, creep- 
ing Things, and flying Fowl. But in a particular Manner, all the Ranks and Or- 
ders, all the Ages and Scxes of Mankind are charged with this Duty; Let them 
praiſe the Name of the Lord, for his Name alone is excellent; his Glory is above the 
Earth and Heavens, ver. 13. | 
AN D great Reaſon there is we ſhould be excited to true and unfeigned Thank- 
fulneſs and Praiſe b to this our Great Benefactor, if we reflect upon what hath been 
ſhewn 


a Ii pauca quis tibi donaſſet, jugera, accepiſſe te dice- 


res beneficium : immenſa terrarum late patentium ſpatia 
negas ee beneficium Si pecuniam tibi aliquis donave- 
Tit, - beneficium vocabis : tot metalla defodit, tot flumi- 
na emiſit in era, ſuper que deturrunt ſola aurum vehen« 
tia : argenti, æris, ferri immane pondus omnibus locis 
obrutum, cujus inveſtigandi tibi facultatem dedit, | 
negas te accepiſſe beneficium Si domus tibi donetur, in 
gud marmaris aliguid reſplendeat, &c. Num mediocre 
munus votabis ? Ingens tibi domicilium, fine ullo incen- 
dij, aut ruinæ metu fliruxit, in quo vides non tenues 
cruſta. ed integras lapidis pretiofiſſimi' moles, &c. 
negas te ullum munus accepiſſe ? Et ciim iſta guæ habes 
magno &/times, quod eft ingrati hominis, nulli debere te 
[| 


. ducem ? Sc. SENEC. de Benef. 1. 4. c. 6. 


iudicas ? Unde thi iſtum quem trahis ſpiritum ? Une 
iam, per quam duftus vitæ tuæ diſponis atque ereinas, 


v Tempeſtivum tibi jam fuerit, qui in hiſte libris vel 
ſaris, confiderare, in utram Familiam recipi nalis, 
Platonicamne ac Hippocraticam, & aliorum virorun, 
qui Nature opera mirantur ; an ecrum gui ea inſectantur, 
quod non per Pedes natura conſtituit euere Excrements- 


Of which having told a Story of an Acquaintance of 


his, that blamed Nature on this Account, he then goes 
on, At verd fi de hnjuſmogi pecudibus plura verba feceri, 
melioris mentis homines meritd mihi forts ſuccenſeant, di- 
cantque me polluere ſacrum ſermone m, quum ego CO N- 
DITORIS neoftri verum Hymnum compono, nu 

maus 
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— 


ſhewn in the preceding Survey, that the Creator hath done for Man alone, without DAI 
any Regard to the reſt of the Creatures, which ſome have held were made for the 222k Xl. 
Sake of Man. Let us but reflect upon the Excellence and Immortality of our 

Soul ; the incomparable Contrivance and curious Structure of our Body ; and the 

Care and Caution taken for the Security and Happineſs of our State, and we ſhall 

find, that among the whole Race of Beings, Man hath eſpecial Reaſon to magni- 

fy the Creator's Goodneſs, and with ſuitable ardent Affections to be thankful unto 

him. | 


mogque in eo veram eſſe pietatem, ut fi noverim ipſe guidem ratione ejus Bonitas Hy mnis nobis eſt celebrandc. 
primus, deinde & aliis expoſuerim, quenam fit ipfius Hor autem omne invenifſe, qua patto omnia potiſſi mes 
Sapientia, quæ Virtus, que Bonitas. Quod enim culiu adornarentur, ſummæ Sapientie g: effeciſſe autem on:- 
conveniente exornaverit omnia, nullique bona inviderit, nia, que voluit, Virtutis eff invite. GAL EN de Uſu 
id perfect iſſimæ Bonitatis ſpecimen efſe flatuo; & hac Part. I. 3. c. 10. 


bt 


CHAP. -YL 


That we ought to pay G o p all due Homage, and Worſhip, particularly 
that of the Lords Dax. 


OR a Concluſion of theſe Lectures, the laſt Thing I ſhall infer, from the 

foregoing Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of Go p, ſhall be that 
we ought to pay Go p all that Homage and Worſhip which his Right of Creation 
and Dominion entitle him unto, and his great Mercies call for from us. And foraſ- 
much as the Creator appointed, from the very Creation, one Day in ſeven to his 
Service, it will not therefore be improper to ſay ſomething upon that Subject: And 
if I infiſt ſomewhat particularly and largely thereon, the Congruity thereof to the 
Deſign of theſe Lectures, and the foregoing Demonſtration, together with the too 
great Inadvertency about, and Neglect of this ancient, univerſal, and moſt rea- 
ſonable and neceſſary Duty, will, I hope, plead my Excuſe. But that I may 
ſay no more than is neceſſary on this Point, I ſhall confine myſelf to two Things: 


The Time Go p hath taken, and the Bu/ineſs then to be performed. 


I. THE Time is one Day in ſeven, and one of the ancienteſt Appointments it 
is, which Go D gave to the World. For as ſoon as G o p had finiſhed his fix Days 
Works of Creation, it is faid, Gen. ii. 2, 3. He reſted on the ſeventh Day from all his 
Work which he had made. And Go D bleſſed the ſeventh Day, and ſanctiſied it, be- 
cauſe that in it he had reſted from all his Work. This Sanctification a, and blefling 
the Seventh Day, was ſetting it apart as a Day of Diſtinction from the reſt of the 
Week Days, and appropriating it to Holy Uſes and Purpoſes, namely, the Com- 
memoration of that Great Work of the Creation, and paying Homage and Wor- 
ſhip to that Infinite Being, who was the Effector of it. 

THIS Day, thus conſecrated from the Beginning, for the Celebration of the 
Ts x6ops Ywicw the World's Birih- Day, as Philo calls it, was probably in ſome Mea- 
ſure forgotten in the following wicked Ages, which Go p complains of, Gen. vi. 
5. and ſo after the Flood likewiſe. But after the Return out of Egyßt, when Gop 
ſettled the Few:/h Polity, he was pleaſed to renew this Day, and to eſtabliſh it for 
a perpetual ſtanding Law. And accordingly it was obſerved down to our Bleſſed 
SAVIOUR's Time, countenanced, and ſtrictly obſerved, by our Great L ok D and 
Maſter himſelf, and his Apoſtles and Diſciples, in and after his Time; and altho' 
for good Reaſons the Day was changed by them, yet a ſeventh Day hath been con- 
ſtantly obſerved in all Ages of Chriſtianity, down to our preſent Time. 


Tuus 


C D Usus divinis accommodavit, 2 communi & deftinavit. Kix cn. Concord. p. 1336. Deſtinari ad a- 
profano 11 ſegregavit, in uſum ſacrum ad cultum Dei liquid, Sacrari, Cc. Bux rok, in Verbo. 
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Tubus we have a Day appointed by G op himſelf, and obſerved throughout 
all Ages, except ſome few, perhaps, which deſerve not to be brought into Ex- 
ample. | | 

* D a wiſe Deſignation of Time this is, well becoming the Divine Care and 
Precaution ; ſerving for the recruiting our Bodies, and diſpatching our Affairs, and 
at the fame Time to keep up a Spiritual Temper of Mind. For by allowing fix 
Days to labour, the Poor hath Time to earn his Bread, the Man of Buſineſs Time 
to diſpatch his Affairs, and every Man Time tor the Work of his reſpective Calling, 
But had there been more, or all our Time allotted to Labour and Buſineſs, and 
none to Reſt and Recruit, our Bodies and Spirits would have been too much fa- 
tigued and waſted, and our Minds had been too long engaged about worldly 
Matters, ſo as to have forgotten Divine Things. But the infinite wiſe Ruler of 
the World, having taken the ſeventh Part of our Time to his own Service, hath 

revented theſe Inconveniencies ; hath given a Relaxation to ourſelves, and Eaſe 
and Refreſhment to our wearied Beaſts, to poor fatigued Slaves, and ſuch as are 
under the Bondage of avaricious, cruel Maſters. And this is one Reaſon Myſes 
gives of the Reſervation and Reſt on the Seventh Day, Deut. v. 13, 14, 15. Six 
Days ſhalt thou labour, and do all thy Work ; but the Seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lokp thy Gop; in it thou ſhalt not do any Work, thou, nor thy Children, Ser- 
vants, Cattle, or Stranger, that thy Man-ſervant and Maid-ſervant may reſt as well 
as thou. And remember, that thou waſt a Servant, &c. therefore the LoRD thy 
Gop commanded thee to keep the Sabbath-day, That carnal, greedy People, ſo bent 
upon Gain, without ſuch a Precept, would have ſcarce favoured their own Bo- 
dies, much leſs have had Mercy upon their poor Bondſmen and Beaſts ; but by 
this wiſe Proviſion, this great Burden was taken off, But on the other hand, 
as a longer Liberty would too much have robbed the Maſter's Time, and bred 
Idleneſs, ſo by this wiſe Proviſion, of only one Day of Reſt, to fix of Labour, 
that Inconvenience was alſo prevented. 

Tuus the wiſe Governor of the World hath taken Care for the Diſpatch of 
Buſineſs. But then as too long Engagement about worldly Matters, would take 
off Mens Minds from Gop and Divine Matters; ſo by this Reſervation of every 
Seventh Day, that great Inconvenience is prevented allo ; all being then bound to 
worſhip their great Lord and Maſter, to pay their Homages and Acknowledg- 
ments to their infinitely kind Benefactor; and, in a word, to exerciſe themſelves 
in divine, religious Buſineſs, and ſo keep up that ſpiritual Temper of Mind, that 
a perpetual, or too long Application to the World would deſtroy, 

TH1s, as it was a good Reaſon for the Order of a Sabbath to the Jes; ſo 
is as good a Reaſon for our Saviour's Continuance of the like Time in the Chri- 
ſtian Church. 

AnD a Law this is, becoming the infinitely wiſe Creator and Conſervator of 
the World; a Law, not only of great Uſe to the perpetuating the Remem- 
brance of thoſe greateſt of Gop's Mercies then commemorated, but alſo ex- 
actly adapted to the Life, Occaſions, and State of Man; of Man living in this, 
and a-kin to another World : A Law well calculated to the Diſpatch of our 
Affairs, without hurting our Bodies or Minds. And fince the Law is fo wiſe and 
good, we have great Reaſon then to practiſe carefully the Duties incumbent upon 
us; which will fall under the Conſideration of the 


IId Thing I propoſed, The Buſineſt of the Day which Gop hath reſerved to 
himſelf. And there are two Things enjoyned in the Commandment, a Ceſation 
from Labour and worldly Buſineſs ; and that we remember to keep the Day Holy. 
I. THERE muſt be a Ceſſation from worldly Buſineſs, or a Reſt from La- 
bour, as the World Sabbath Þ ſignifies. Six Days thou ſhalt do all thy Work, but 
the Seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy Gon (not thy Day, but his) 7 2which 
neither thou, nor any belonging to thee, ſhall do any Work. In which Injunction it 


» N20 Ce/ation, Requies, 5 
* See 
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in ordering all Sorts of Perſons to ceaſe from Work. 

2. Wr muſt remember to keep the Day Holy. Which Remembrance is another 
Thing alſo in this, more than in the other Commandments, and implies, 

1//, THAT there is great Danger of our forgetting, neglecting, or being 
hinder'd from keeping the Day Holy, either by the Infirmity and Carnality 
of our own Nature, or from the Avocations of the World. 

2dly, THAT the keeping it Holy, is a Duty of more than ordinary Conſequence 
and Neceflity. And of greateſt Conſequence this is, 

Firſt, To perpetuate the Remembrance of thoſe grand Works of Gop com- 
memorated on that Day ; in the firſt Ages of the World, the Creation ; in the 
middle Ages, the Creation and Delivery from Egypt; and under Chriſtianity, the 
Creation and Redemption by Chriſt. Which Mercies, without ſuch frequent 


Occaſions, would be ready to be forgotten, or diſregarded, in fo long a Tract of 


Time as the World hath already ſtood, and may, by Gop's Mercy, {till ſtand. 

Secondly, To keep up a ſpiritual Temper of Mind, by thoſe frequent weekly 
Exerciſes of Religion, as hath been already mention'd. 

Thirdly, To procure Gop's Bleſſing upon the Labours and Buſineſs of our fix 
Days, which we can never expect ſhould be proſperous, if we are negligent of 
Gop's Time. For how can we expect Gop's Bleſſing upon a Week fo ill be- 
gun, with a Neglect, or Abuſe of Gop's firſt Day? And therefore if we be- 
come unproſperons in the World; it Loſſes, Troubles, or Dangers befal us, let 
us reflect how we have ſpent the Lord's Day; whether we have not wholly ne- 
glected it, or abuſed it in Riot, or made it a Day for taking Journeys, for more 
private Buſineſs, and leſs ſcandalous Labour, as the Cuſtom of too many is. 

Tuus having ſhewn what reaſon there is to remember to keep Holy the Day 
dedicated to Gop, I ſhall confider how we are to keep it Holy, and fo con- 
clude, Now the Way to keep it Holy, is not by bare reſting from Work ; for 
that, as a Father faith, is Sabbatum Boum & Aſmorum, a Sabbath of Beaſts : 
But Holy Acts are the proper Buſineſs for a Holy Day, celebrated by rational 


Beings. Among all which, the grand, principal, and moſt univerſally practis'd, 


is the Publick Worſhip of Gop, the aſſembling at the Public Place of his Wor- 
ſhip, to pay (with our Fellow-Creatures) our Homages, Thanks and Praiſes, to 
the infinite Creator and Redeemer of the World. This, as it is the moſt reaſon- 
able Service, and proper Buſineſs for this Day, ſo is what hath been the Practice 
of all Ages. It was as early as Cain and Abel's Days, Gen. iv. 3. what was pra- 
ctiſed by religious Perſons in the following Ages, till the giving of the Law; 
and at the giving of That, Gop was pleaſed to order Places, and his particular 
Worſhip, as well as the Seventh Day. The Tabernacle and Temple were ap- 
pointed by Gop's expreſs Command; befides which, there were Synagogues all 
over the Nation; fo that in our Saviour's Time, every great 'Town or Village, 
had one, or more in it, and Feru/alem 460, or more c. | | | 

TE Worſhip of theſe Places our Bleſſed Saviour was a conſtant and dili- 
gent Frequenter of. It is ſaid, He went about all the Cities and Villages, Teach- 
ing in their Synagogues, and Preaching and Healing, &c. Mat. ix. 35. 
Luke reporteth it as his conſtant Cuſtom and Practice, Luke iv, 16. And as his 
Cuſtom was, he went into the Synagogue on the Sabbath-Day. 

Having thus mention'd the Practice of Cu x IST, it is not neceſſary I ſhould 
ſay much of the Practice of his Apoſtles, and the following purer Ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, who, in ſhort, as their Duty was, diligently follow'd their great Ma- 
ſter's Example. They did not think it enough to read and pray, and praiſe God at 
Home, but made Conſcience of appearing in the Publick Aſſemblies, from which no- 
thing but Sickneſs and abfolute Neceſſity did detain them; and if Sick, or in Pri- 
ſon, or under Baniſhment, nothing troubled them more, than that they could not come 
to Church, and join their Devotions to the Common Services, Tf Perſecution at any 


time 


© See LicuTFooT's Works, Vol. II. p. 35, and 646. 5 
| | « Dr. 
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Dexnam fine forced them to Reep a little cloſe 3 yet no ſooner was there the leaſt M. itigation, 
Book XI. Jt they preſently return'd to their open Duty, and publickly met all together. No 


trivial Pretences, no light Excuſes, were then admitted for any one's Abſence from 
the Congregation ; but, according to the Merit of the Cauſe, ſevere Cenſures were 
paſs'd upon them, &c. to exprels it in the Words of one of our beſt Antiquaries d. 

Tur Publick Worſhip of Gop then, is not a Matter of Indifferrence, which 
Men have in their own Power to do, or omit, as they pleaſe ; neither is it 
enough to read, pray, or praiſe Gop at Home (unleſs ſome inevitable Neceſſity 
hindereth) becauſe the appearing in Gop's Houſe, on his Day, is an Act of Ho- 
mage and Fealty, due to the CREATOR, a Right of Sovereignty we pay him. And 
the with-holding thoſe Rights and Dues from Gop, is a kind of rejecting Gop, 
a diſowning his Sovereignty, and a withdrawing our Obedience and Service. And 
this was the very Reaſon why the Profanation of the Sabbath was puniſh'd with 
Death among the Jews, the Sabbath being a Sign, or Badge of the Gop they 
own'd and worſhipped e. Thus Exod. xxxi. 13. My Sabbaths ye ſhall keep ; for it 
is a SIGN between me and you, throughout your Generation; that ye may know 
that I am the LORD, that doth ſanctiſy you ; or as the Original may be ren- 
der'd, A Sign to acknowledge, that I Jehovah am your Sanctiſier, or your God: 
For as our learned Mede obſerves, To be the Santtifier of a People, and to be their 
God, is all one. So likewiſe very expreſsly in Ereb. xx. 20. Hallow my Sabbaths, 
and they ſhall be a Sign between me and you, that ye may know that I am the LORD 
your GOD ; or rather, as before, 10 acknowledge that I FEHOVL AH am your 
60 D. 

Tur Sabbath being thus a Sign, a Mark, or Badge, to acknowledge Gop to be 
their Gop, it follows, that a Neglect or Contempt of that Day, redounded to 
Gop; to light that, was {lighting God ; to profane that, was to affront Gop ; 
for the Puniſhment of which, what more equitable Penalty than Death ? And al- 
tho' under Chriſtianity the Puniſhment is not made Capital, yet have we no leſs 
Reaſon for the ſtrict Obſervance of this Holy Day, than the Fews, but rather 
greater Reaſons. For the Gop we worthip, is the fame : If after fix Days La- 
bour, he was, by the ſeventh, own'd to be Gop the Creator; no leſs is he by our 
Chriſtian Lord's Day: If by the Celebration of the Sabbath, the Remembrance of 
their Deliverance from the Egyptian Bondage was kept up, and Gop acknow- 
ledged to be the Effector thereof; we Chriſtians have a greater Deliverance, we 
own our Deliverance from Sin and Satan, wrought by a greater Redeemer than 
Maſes, even the Bleſſed IEsus, whole Reſurrection, and the Completion of our 
Redemption thereby, was perform'd on the Chriſtian Lord's Day. | 


AND now, to ſum up, and conclude theſe Inferences, and ſo put an End to 
this Part of my Survey: Since it appears, that the Works of the Lox are fo great, 
ſo wiſely contrived, ſo accurately made, as to deſerve to be enquired into; fince 
they are alſo ſo manifeſt Demonſtrations of the Creator's Being and Attributes, 
that all the World is ſenſible thereof, to the great Reproach of Atheiſm ; what 
remaineth, but that we fear and obey ſo great and tremendous a Being? That 


we 


4 Dr. Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity, Part 1. cap. 7. 
e At this Day it is cuſtomary for Servants to wear 
the Livery of their Maſters, and others to bear Badges 
of their Order, Profeſhon, Servility, &c. So in for- 
mer Ages, and divers Countries, it was uſual to bear 
Badges, Marks, and Signs on divers Occaſions. In 


Ezek. ix. 4. A Mark was to be ſet on the Forehead of 


thoſe that lamented the Abominations of the City. The 
like was to be done upon them in Rev. xiii. 16. and 
ix. 4. So the Worſhippers of the Beaſt, Rev. xiii. 16. 
were to receive a Xapeyua, A Mark in their right 
Hand, on their Foreheads. Thoſe Xzpay war, Epec- 


Hts, Badges, &c. were very common. Soldiers and 


Slaves bare them in their Arms or Foreheads; ſuch 
as were matriculated in the Heteriæ, or Companies, 
bare the Badge or Mark of their Company ; and who- 


ever liſted himſelf into the Society of any of the ſeveral 


Gods, received a Xzeaywa, or a Mark in his Body 
© 


(commonly made with red-hot Needles, or ſome Burn- 
ing in the Fleſh) of the God he had liſted himſelf un- 
der. And after Chriſtianity was planted, the Chri- 
ſtians had alſo their Siga of the Cre. And not only 
Marks in the Fleſh, Badges on their Cloaths, &c. 
were uſual; but alſo the Dedication of Days to their 
imaginary Deities. Not to ſpeak of their Feſtivals, &c. 


the Days of the Week were all dedicated to ſome of 


their Deities. Among the Romans, Sunday and Mon - 
day, to the Sun and Moon; Tueſday to Mars ; Wed- 
neſday to Mercury, &c. So our Saxon Anceſtors did 
the ſame ; Sunday and Monday (as the Romans did) 
to the Sun and Moon; Tueſday to Tuy/co 5 Wedneſday 
to Woden ; Thurſday to Thor ; Friday to Friga ; and 
Saturday to Seater : An Account of which Deities, 
with the Figures under which they were worſhipped, 
ay met with in our learned VERSTEOAN, Ch. 3 
p. 68. 


— 
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we be truly thankful for, and magnify and praiſe his infinite Mercy, manifeited H. 
to us in his Works? And foraſmuch as he hath appointed a Day on Purpoſe, 8 
from the Beginning, for theſe Services, that we may weekly meet together, com- 
memorate and celebrate the great Work of Creation; that we may pay our Acts 
of Devotion, Worſhip, Homage, and Fealty to him; and ſince this is a wiſe 
and excellent Diſtribution of our Time, what ſhould we do, but conſcientiouſly 
and faithfully pay Gop theſe his Rights and Dues ? And as carefully and dili- 
gently manage Gop's Time, and diſcharge his Buſineſs then, as we do our own 
upon our ſix Days ; particuiarly that with the pious Pfalmiſt, We love the Habi— 
tation of GOD's Houje, and the Place where his Honour dwelleth ; and therefore 
take up his good Reſolution in P/a/m v. 7. with which I ſhall conclude; But as 


for me, I will come into thine Houje in the Multitude of thy Mercy, and in thy Fear 
will Tworſhip towards thy holy Temple. 


Now to the ſame Infinite Gop, the Omnipotent Creator and Preſerver of the 


World, the moſt gracions Redeemer, Sanctifier, and Inſpirer of Mankind, be all 
Honour, Praiſe, and Thanks, now and for ever. Amen. 
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The True Nor TON of Free-Thinking. 


1 THEsSs. V. 21. 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


T H O' theſe Words ſeem to be independent, and make an intire Senſe 


of themſelves; yet they have a Connexion with what went before, 
and will be more clearly underſtood, if we look back to the 19th 
Verſe, where we are commanded, not to quench the Spirit, i. e. the Gifts 
and Operations of the Spirit, whether ordinary or extraordinary : ſuch as were 
peculiar to the primitive Chriſtians, or ſuch as were deſign'd to continue in the 
Church, and to be enjoy'd in common by all Chriſtians to the end of the World. 
Theſe, as they were never defign'd to ſuperſede all Actions and Endeavours of our 
own, may be loſt by Mens own Fault and Neglect ; they may be ſtifled by Sloth 


and Security, and choak'd with the Cares, and Riches, and ordinate Pleaſures of 


this Life, Luke viii. 14. | 

Bur they may be cheriſh'd and improv'd by continual Labour and Study, 
by fervent Prayer and a Holy Life. And this is what the Apoſtle exhorts us to, 
when he bids us not to quench the Spirit. 

AMONGST theſe ſpiritual Gifts the Apoſtle gives the preference to Prophecy : 
Dejire ſpiritual Gifts, (ſays he) but rather that ye may propheſy, 1 Cor. xiv. I. 
This is what he had a very great Opinion of, as an uſeful miniſtration in the 
Church; and therefore he adds in the next Verſe, I mean the Verſe before my 
Text, Deſpiſe not propheſying: Which word has various Significations ; but it 
ſeems here, and in other places of St. Paul's Epiſtles, to mean the Interpretation 
and Application of Scripture, and is the fame thing with what is now call'd Preach- 
ing. | 

SOME expounded Scripture by an extraordinary Gift, and immediate Reve- 
lation, which private Members of the Church had in thoſe times. Others did it, 
not by ſuch an extraordinary Gift, or not by that only, but by Office alſo. Epb. 
Iv. II, 

AND all this was done amongſt Chriſtians only. And it was done in their 
publick Aſſemblies of Divine Worſhip, for the burlding themſelves up in their holy 
Faith, and the mutual Inſtruction and Improvement of each other. Which I 
thought proper juſt to remark, in Vindication of the preſent preaching of the Mi- 
niſters of the Goſpel, which is agreeable to the antient Prophe/ying us d in the 
primitive Church, and does therefore deſerve a better Name, and more honour- 
able Appellations than of late hath been beſtowed upon it. Some have been 
pleas'd to ſtile it * Harangue, and Þ Pedantick Forms of Pulpit Speeches, and © Ora- 


tions 
Letter to the Deiſti, p. 37. And Preface to the Lady's Religion. 
Letter to the Deiſts, pag. 133. 


© Senſus Communis, pag. 17. a Diſcourſe 
| i/courſe 
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IBBoT. 71015 on certain Subjecls. d Another ſays, with his uſual Modeſty and good Man- 


SER. 


ners, that haranguing ufon a Text among Chriſtians, is falſely calld preaching the 
Goſpel. Tis not indeed preaching the Goſpel to Heathens and Infidels, but tis 


the fame preaching which was in uſe in the Primitive Church. However, ſince 
he will allow no preaching of, the Goſpel but in his on, Senſe,- I believe, in this 
Age and Nation, the Goſpel may truly be ſaid to be preach d even in that Senſe. 
Tur Apoſtle bids them not to deſpiſe theſe. P rophtſyings, but to attend <dili- 
gently upon them, as being of great uſe and benefit to the Church. He cautions 
them avainſt rejecting and ſetting at nought ſuch an uſcful Miniſtration, as ſome 
did, out of a proud Conceit of their own Knowledge, or a Contempt of the 
Meanneſs of him that perform'd it, or a downright Defiance of Religion: and 
would have them value and eſteem this Office, and pay all due Reſpect and Re- 
ard to it. | 
: Bu r becauſe even they who propheſy'd or preach'd by an extraordinary Gift, 
were to propheſy according to the proportion of Faith ©, Rom. xii. 6. i. e. according 
to the meaſure of the Gift of Interpretation which was given them ; and were 
not to pretend to interpret Scripture any further than they were enabled by Re- 
velation and an extraordinary Illumination to underſtand and expound it: Be- 
cauſe they were not to go beyond that which was given them, and they really 
had, as ſome amongſt them were apt to do, who, being puffed up with their 
Gifts, were deſirous of carrying them further than in reality they extended : 
And becauſe they who propheſy'd by Office only, and without theſe extraordi- 
nary Aſſiſtances, might miſtake the true Meaning of Scripture, and deliver that 
for a divine Truth, which was but their own Opinion, and perhaps an Error: 
Therefore the Apoſtle adds, in the words of the Text, . Prove all things fold 


faſt that which is goed. The Apoſtle would not have them deſpiſe and reject all 


Propheſying; nor, on the contrary, give themſelves up blindly to their Teachers, 
and receive every thing for Truth which they ſhould deliver: But he preſcribes 
a middle Way between theſe two Extremes; and that is, to make uſe of their 
own Reaſon and Judgment, to prove all things, to bring every thing to the teſt 
and trial, and to compare it with the Scripture, . the Rule and Standard of Di- 
vine Truth: to reject whatever appear'd contrary to that Rule, and to hold faſt 
whatever was agreeable to it, or -recommended by it. | 

THis is the f Connexion and Meaning of theſe words; which contain, 

1. AN expreſs Command, to try or examine all things which concern Religi- 
on; to ſearch into the Grounds and Foundations of our Faith; to weigh the 
Arrguments and Proofs upon which any Point of Doctrine or Practice is eſta— 
bliſh'd ; to debate, argue, and reaſon upon the Matter, or, in a more modern 
Phraſe, to think freely about it. 

2. THE End for which this Trial and Examination is to be made; the View 
which we ought to have before us in thinking freely and reaſoning fairly upon 
religious Matters, and that is, to hold faſt that which is good, to eſtabliſh our- 
ſelves in the Profeſſion of the true Faith. 


To prove all things, is what many ſhew themſelves very ready and forward 
to do. We live in a very free and inquiſitive Age, which is far from following 
any Man or number of Men blindly, or taking any thing from them upon 
Truſt ; but is for proving and bringing every thing to the teſt, looking back and 
tracing things up to their firſt origin ; which will let nothing paſs without a ſevere 
Scrutiny and ſtrict Examination, and is reſolvd to guard againſt all Priz/f-craft 
and Deceit, and not be cheated by any crafty and defigning Men. 


AND 


* Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, p. 43. 

© See Mr. Locke's moſt excellent Note upon this Place. 3 | | gs 
| f Coherent igitur inter ſe iſti quoque tres verficuli in hunc ſenſum : Chariſmata ſpiritualia nolite prohibere vel 
rejicere : Imprimis autem prophetiæ donum in pretio habete; ne vero fucus vobis fiat, & Commenta Hominum ut 
Dei Verbum cbtrudantur, omnia probate : quod bonum furrit, retinete, ne cuivis ſpiritui credite, ſed probate ſpiri- 


tus an ex Deo fint. Nam multi Eſeudo-Prophetæ venerunt in mundum. 1 John 4. 1. 
Calixtus in locum. 


— 
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AN p thus far all is right: This is very commendable ; tis to act the part of I»vor. 
reaſonable Creatures, and to ſhew ourſelves Men. But it may be juſtly quettion'd, 8 
and it is much to be ſuſpected, whether all this be done by thoſe who would now | 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the Title of Free-Thinkers, with honeſt and upright In- 
tentions, and for that End which the Apoſtle here recommends to us, and for the 
ſake of which he commands us to prove all things, and that is, in order to b9/d aft 
that which is good : to find out the true Religion; and when we have done that, 
to embrace it, and live agreeably to it. 

For ſome of thoſe who make the greateſt pretences to Free-Thinking, and the 
loudeſt noiſe about ſtrict Reaſoning ; who ſet up for Leaders of Others, and would 
be thought the only Patrons of the Peoples Right, and the Aſſerters of their juſt 
Liberty, do not ſeem, by the courſe of their Proceedings, and the management 
of their Arguments, to have this End in view: They ſeem to be fond of /e 
thinking, becauſe they fancy it will juſtify free living; and make uſe of the liberty 
of private Judgment, as a Cloak and Cover for Scepticiſm and Infidelity. They 
are for proving all things, or rather, diſproving all things, if they could, in order 
to get Jooſe from every thing that is good. They are for trying and examining 
all Points in Religion ; not in order to eſtabliſh the great Truths of Religion, but 
to undermine and ſhake the Foundations of All. They are for calling every 
thing into queſtion ; not for the ſake of clearing up things that are obſcure, but to 
obſcure thoſe that are already clear, and, if poſſible, to render all things doubtful 
and uncertain. 

Tres ſeem to be the real Views and Deſigns of the Free-Thinkers of our Age, 
which they endeavour to conceal under that ſpecious Name. 

I HoPE therefore it will not be look'd upon as an unuſeful Undertaking, or fo- 
reign to the Deſign of theſe LEcTuREs, to reſcue Liberty of Private Judgment, 
or Freedom of Thought, from ſuch Abuſes, and to direct it to thoſe proper Ends 
and Uſes for which it is allow'd and enjoin'd us, and for which it ought always to 
be us d. 


In proſecuting this Subject, I ſhall obſerve the following Method. 

I. T o enquire what the Apoſtle here means by proving all things: To fate the 
true Notion of that Private Judgment, or Freedom of Thought, which every 
Man ought to exerciſe in Religious Matters, and to ſhew wherein it conſiſts. 

II. To conſider what that Free-Thinking is which is falſely fo called, and which 
ſome have lately taken up, and to ſhew how much it differs from that in the 
Text. 

IH. To prove that the exerciſe of Private Judgment or Free-Thinking properly fo 
call'd, ts not only every Man's juſt Right, and what he cannot be depriv'd of 
by any Authority whatever ; but that 'tis every Man's Duty, and what we are 
all indiſpenſably oblig'd to. 

IV. To ſhew what Cautions are neceſſary to be obſerv'd in the Uſe and Exerciſe 
of it. 

V. Wu r RTAS our modern Pretenders to Free-Thinking ſeem to hope by that 
Means to undermine all Religion, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew that True Reli- 
gion is not an Enemy to 'True Free-Thinking ; and that the more freely and im- 
partially we think of the Chriſtian Religion in particular, the more reaſonable 
and credible it will appear to be. 

VI. The Miſchiefs and Dangers which Men expoſe themſelves to, by mdulging 
that Humour which they falſely call Free-TEinking. 


N. THEN, I am to enquire what the Apoſtle here means by proving all things : 
to ſtate the true Notion of that private Judgment, or Freedom of Thought, 
which every Man ought to exerciſe in Religious Matters, and to ſhew wherein it 
conſiſts. 

Tur Apoſtle's Precept is univerſal. It is directed to private Perſons, and con- 
cerns every Man whatever. And the Trial or Examination which he enjoyns 
every Man to make, is to be extended to every thing in Religion; to all Points 
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lunor, whatever, both of Doctrine and Practice. There are no Reſtraints to be put upon it, 

nor any Limits ſet to it. The Sacredneſs and Importance of any Subject can. 
not exempt it from this Trial, On the contrary, the more Important any Mat- 
ter is, the more Reaſon there is why we ſhould Think freely, and ſatisty our- 
{clves fully about it. Matters of Religion ought not, of all others, to be taken 
upon Truſt, In a Buſineſs of ſuch high Importance, we cannot uſe too much 
Caution and Deliberation. There is nothing wherein we are more concerned to 
{ce with our own Eyes, and exerciſe our own Reaſon and Underſtanding ; becauſe 
'tis here that our greateſt Intereſt lies at ſtake : And if through a wilful Neglect 
of uſing our own Judgment we fall into a wrong Way, it may lead us to our 
Eternal Ruin. 


| Nov when the Apoſtle bids us prove all things, i.e. try and examine every 

| thing which is propoſed to us as neceſſary to be believ'd or practis d; he plainly 

ſuppoſes that there is ſome Rule in being, whereby we may judge of what is thus 
propoſed to us, and meaſure its Truth or Falſhood. 

| Tr1s Rule can be no other, than either that Reaſon which every Man is cn- 

dow'd with, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from, and excels other Creatures ; or 
that Revelation which God has vouchſafed him, whereby he is enabled to know 
more than the bare Light of Reaſon could have diſcovered. And even where there 
is a Divine Revelation, tis by the Uſe of Reaſon that we are to judge of the Proois 
of this Revelation, and of the true Senſe and Meaning of it. 

TnaT we arc Thinking Creatures, is a ſelf-evident Truth; a waking Man 
finds himſelf under a Necetlity of having ſome Thoughts, ſome Idea's or other 
conſtantly in his Mind. And thus far he is not at liberty to think, or not to 
think : But he is at liberty, for the moſt part, to chuſe what his Thoughts ſhall 
dwell upon, what ſhall be the Subject of his Reatonings and Enquiries; and to 
purſue this or that Reaſoning or Enquiry as long, or as little as he pleaſes, with 
more or leſs Attention. Every Man finds in himſelf this liberty of Thinking. 

AND this Liberty we are enjoin'd to uſe in Religious Matters; we are to have 
them often in our Minds, and make them the frequent Subject of our Thoughts, 
and to argue and reaſon with ourſelves about them. Barely to think upon any 
Subject, or to have it before our Minds, as any Object lies before our Eyes, is 
nothing, and does not determine us one way or other ; it neither makes us be- 
lieve or diſbelieve any thing about it. In order to this, it is neceflary that we ex- 
amine into it, that we compare it with other Things, and exerciſe our Reaſon 
and Judgment about it, to diſcover its Truth or Falſhood. 8 

Wirnour this tis impoſſible for us to come to the Knowledge of any thing 
but Matters of Senſe or Intuition, which take in but a very few things in compa- 
riſon. In all other things, whatever Knowledge we have, muſt come by . uſing 
our own Reaſon and Judgment. Matters of Senſe are out of the preſent Que- 
ſtion : And Matters of Intuition, where the Agreement or Diſagreement between 
two Idea's is ſo apparent, that tis immediately viſible, without the Intervention of 
others, in Religion are but few. So that there is a great deal of room for the 
Exerciſe of our rational Faculties in religious Matters, where the Agreement or 
Difagreement of our Idea's cannot be found out without the Help of other inter- 
mediate Idea's, and diſpoſing them in a proper Order, in which the Faculty of 
Reaſoning conſiſts. 

| In this Proceeding there are ſeveral Rules neceſſary to be obſerved, without 

| which we can never reaſon juſtly, nor indeed think freely upon any Subject; 

| ſome of which it will be proper to mention in this Place. 

1. Tu Firſt and fundamental thing which we ſhould poſſeſs ourſelves of, is 

a ſincere love of Truth for its own fake ; This is a neceflary Preparation for a ſuc- 
ceſsful Search and Enquiry after it. He that is not a Lover of Truth for Truth's 
ſake, will not be in Earneſt in his purſuit after it. He will not take the wiſe 
Man's Advice, Prov. xxiii. 23. Buy the Truth, and ſell it not, i. e. ſpare no Colt 
to purchaſe Truth, and part not with it for any Gain. On the contrary, he 


”_ bot give himſelf any Trouble to get it, or any great Concern when he miſſes 
or loſes it. | 
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Tx1s love of Truth, is what almoſt every one pretends to, and yet there Izror. 

are but very ſew who truly have it. This appears more eſpecially in Mens Di- Su. I. 
* "DE. : 5 vole oa ' * 2 

putes about religious Matters, where they will not be ſatisfied with ſuch Proots as 

the Nature of the Thing is capable of, and make thoſe Objections which they 

would be aſhamed of in any cther Caſe. 

Wr are not indeed to entertain any Propoſition with greater Aſſurance than 
the Proof it is built upon will warrant. The Evidence which we have for the 
Truth of any Thing, 1s always to be the Meaſure of our Aſſent: And whoever 
gocs beyond this Meaſure, tis plain does not receive Truth in the love of it: He 
loves not Truth for Truth's fake, but for ſome other Bye-end ; and does not fo 
much believe any thing to be true becauſe it is ſo, as becauſe he is willing and de- 
ſirous to have it ſo. 

BuT as our Aſſent to any Thing propos'd to us for true, is not to riſe 
higher than the Proofs upon which it is built; fo neither is it to fall lower 
than theſe Proofs: And therefore whenever any thing has all the Proofs of 
its being true, which it could poſſibly have were it actually true; we ought 
to give it our full Aſſent. And if, in ſuch a Caſe, we with-hold our Aſſent, 
'tis evident that we have not a general Love for Truth; but have ſome falſe 
Byaſs upon us, are prejudiced againſt ſome Truths, and will not receive thoſe 
things for true, which we are unwilling ſhould be ſo. Hence it is that Diffi- 
culties and Objections are often ſtarted out of nothing; and where there are real 
ones, they are magnified beyond what they deſerve, and repreſented to be of 
greater Weight and Force than they truly are: And the Anſwers which are made 
to them, tho' never fo juſt and full, will always appear with Diſadvantage, and 
be thought weak and unſatisfactory, or trifling and evaſive. This will be the 
Caſe where the love of Truth does not prevail : Our Enquiries after it will be 
cither cool and indifferent, or partial and defective ; and all our Examinations 
will be made, either with little Care, or much Prejudice. To avoid which In- 
conveniencies, we ſhould learn to love Truth for itſelf. k 

W ſhould conſider that 'tis what we were made to diſcover and entertain; 
that 'tis what our rational Faculties ought be employed about ; what tends to 
the Perfection and Advancement of our Natures, and to make us more and 
more like Gop, who is Truth and Light itſelf, and in whom there is no Er- 
ror, or Darkneſs. Our Souls are nearly ally'd and a-kin to Truth; and 'till we 
have given ourſelves a diſtaſte to it, by ſome inordinate Paſſion or corrupt Affe- 
tion, 'tis the moſt grateful and pleaſant Thing to the Mind; and whatever 
Truth appears to us, our Souls are apt to go out to meet it, and to greet it as 
their firſt and moſt intimate Acquaintance. 

Wx ſhould make it our Buſineſs to renew this Love and Friendſhip for Truth, 
and to eſtabliſh a firm League with it, ſo as never to vary or depart from it upon 
any Conſideration whatever. 

2. Ir we be thus in love with Truth, we ſhall never be afraid of it, or dread 
any of the Conſequences that may follow from it. Perfect Love caſteth out Fear. 
He that 1s in love with all Truth, will be afraid of none, but will be ready to 
entertain any Truth, whenſoever, and by whatſoever means it appears. And this 
is another Rule to be obſerved in this Matter, not to let our Fears hinder us in 
our Enquiries after Truth, or put a ſtop to our Searches. For we have no Oc- 
caſion to be afraid of any thing which is true; nothing which is miſchievous or 
hurtful can poſſibly follow from fo great a good as Truth is. If we have been 
in an Error, let that Error be what it will, tis highly fit that we ſhould be unde- 


ceived, and this will always turn to our Advantage. 


No Man can poſſibly find his Intereſt by being kept in the dark; one Miſtake 
enerally leads us into another, and fo on in infinitum, till we are perfectly loſt. 
hereas nothing can follow from Truth but Truth ; and the more of this we 
have, the more Light we have, and the more able we ſhall be to diſcern and pur- 
ſue our true Intereſt. _ 1 775 | 
LET us therefore never decline this Trial for fear of ſuffering any thing froni 
it; but let us ſtand it out, and dread none of the Conſequences of any Truth, or 
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Ne forbear to puſh the Matter as far as it will go, leſt we ſhould light upon any 
ERM. I. ,1 + . 
Ax thing which we do not care for. | _ 

InpetD, if Things would comply with our Opinions, and be juſt what we 
conceive them to be, ſomething might be ſaid in our excuſe ; but ſince Things are 
ſtubborn and inflexible, and will not yield to, or comply with our Opinions; 'tis 
fit that our Opinions ſhould yield to and comply with them, and hold a ftrict 
Agreement and Conformity to them. For great 1s Truth, and mighty above all 
things, and ſhe will prevail at the laſt. Tho' the be not always welcome, yet 'tis 
always wiſe to hearken unto her, becauſe ſhe is faithful and impartial in her Coun- 
ſels, and in great Kindneſs and Charity will let us ſee our Condition, and give us 
warning of any Danger we are in, that we may take timely care to prevent it. 
To this purpoſe St. Auſtin diſcourſes in his Confeſſions ; à Truth, (ſays he) thou art 
every where near to thoſe who conſult thee ; and thou gi veſt anfiver to every one, how 
different ſoever their enquiries are. Thou indeed anfwereſt diftinHy, but every one 
does not hear diſtinctly. Men conſult thee in all Places, but they do not akvays hear 
what they defire. He is thy beſt Diſciple, woho is not jo much concern d to hear from 
thee what he defires, as to comply with, and be obedient to what he hears. 

Wi often build upon a falſe Foundation, or at leaſt upon one which we 
know not to be right. We receive many Things for true without examining them, 
and we act upon a ſuppoſition of their being true ; and then we dare not examine, 

for fear we ſhould find our miſtake: But this is a prepoſterous way of proceeding, 
and beginning at the wrong end. We ſhould receive nothing for 'Truth but what 
we have firſt examined, and found to be ſo. Or if we have been fo imprudent or 
ſo unfortunate as to take things for true, without examination, this ſhould not 
make us afraid or unwilling to ſearch into them afterwards ; becauſe things will 
be juſt what they are; and we ſhall find them fo at laſt, however we may think 
of them at preſent : And tho we may receive infinite Miſchief from Error and 
Falſhood, we can at no time be hurt by the Truth, and ſhould therefore never be 
afraid to ſee and know it. | | 

3. Tr1s being the Caſe of Truth, whenever we take any thing into exami- 
nation, and 7hink freely about it, in order to find out whether it be true or not, we 
muſt do it with the utmoſt Sincerity and Impartiality ; we muft conſider fairly the 
Evidences for and againſt it, and weigh the Proofs one againſt another ; we muſt 
revolve the thing in our Minds, turn it often in our Thoughts, and ſee what can be 
faid on either fide the Queſtion ; we mult diveſt our ſelves of all manner of Preju- 
dice and Prepoſſeſſion, lay aſide every thing which may be a Weight and Byaſs 
upon our Minds, all receiv'd Hypotheſes and Opinions, and all predominant Paſ- 
ſions and Inclinations; we ſhould not ſo much as wiſh or deſire that one fide ſhould 
be true more than the other, but only that we may find on which fide the Truth 
lies, and have no other Ends in view but that. 

AND in our Enquiries after 'Truth, and the trial and examination which we 
make of Things propos'd to us as ſuch, we ſhould proceed upon the Principles of 
Reaſon, argue calmly and cloſely, and debate the Matter with the greateſt freedom 
and fairneſs, neither wilfully concealing nor over-looking the force of any Argu- 
ments, but giving all the Proofs all the Weight they have, or are capable of, and 
dealing in like manner with all the Objections which are or can be made. 

| Wr ſhould never go out of our Way, to pleaſe a Party, or gratify any corrupt 
| Paſſion or Affection. We ſhould neither be prejudiced againſt Mens Perſons, nor 
| have them in Admiration. We ſhould conſider what is ſaid, and not who fays 
it; and our Replies ſhould be made in the Spirit of Meekneſs, and not of Bitter- 
neſs; in hard Arguments, but in ſoft Words. We ſhould never make uſe of Railing 
inſtead of Reaſoning ; but when our Arguments are at an End, our Diſpute 
ſhould be ſo too, and we ſhould willingly ſubmit. Victory is not the thing * 
ſhoul 
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a Ubique Veritas prefides omnibus conſulentibus te, ſimulque reſpondei omnibus etiam diverſa conſulentibus. Li- 
gui dè tu reſpondes, ſed non liquid? omnes audiunt. Omnes und? volunt conſulunt, ſed non ſemper quod volunt au- 
diunt. Optimus miniſter tuus eft, qui non magis intuetur hoc à te audirit quod ipſe voluerit, ſed potius hoc velle 
quod ate audierit. Lib. 10. cap. 26. ee e 
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ſhould contend for, but Truth; and when we have once gain d that, from what- 
ever Quarter it comes, we have gained our End, and our Enquiries upon that 
Point are to ceaſe. | | | | | 

4. In trying and examining religious Matters, in order to find out what is 
true, we are to uſe all 1 Helps and Aſſiſtances which God has afforded us. 

Ir we enjoy the Benefit of Revelation, and the Queſtion be concerning the 
Senſe of any particular place of Scripture, whether ſuch a Truth or Propoſition 
be contain'd in that Place; or more generally, whether the main Body and 
Collection of thoſe Truths, which are propoſed to us for divine Truths, be con- 
tained in Scripture : In this Caſe, we are not indeed, to think ourſelves obliged to 
interpret Scripture according to what ſome Men call the Aualagy of Faith; by 
which they ſeem really to mean no more than their own particular Scheme or 
Syſtem of Chriſtian Doctrines. For this would be not only to ſet up that for a 
Rule of Interpretation of Scripture, which had not its Being till long after the 
Scripture z but, which is more abſurd, to interpret the infallible Word of God by 
the fallible Opinions of Men. | 

NE1THER are we to imagine, on the other ſide, that our own Natural Rea- 
fon and Sagacity (let them be never ſo great) without more particular Helps, 
will ſufficiently qualify us for the finding out the true Senſe of the Scriptures. No, 
it is not by meer Reaſon, any more than by modern Opinions, that we can get 
a true Underſtanding of the Scriptures or any antient Writings : But in order to 
this we muſt make uſe of other Helps and Aſſiſtances, to which the true Rules 
of Criticiſm will direct us; ſuch as the Languages wherein the Scriptures were 
wrote ; the Idioms thereof, and of that particular Writer whoſe Meaning we are 
to enquire into ; the Manners and Cuſtoms of the People to whom the Speech 
or Writing is directed; the particular Opinions and Perſuaſions which prevailed 
at that time; the then State and Poſture of Affairs, and the Writings of the 
fame or the next following Ages. Theſe, and ſuch like Helps are not only 
proper but neceſſary towards a right Underſtanding of Scripture ; and theſe every 
diligent Examiner and Free-Thinker ought to make uſe of in his Interpretation 
of Scripture. And whatever he may call himſelf, he thinks like a Fool, who 
thinks to criticiſe upon the Scriptures, or upon the Interpretations that have been 
made of them, without a competent meaſure of theſe Helps. Where Men are 
deſtitute of any divine Revelation, and have no other Guide but their own Rea- 
ſon, they muſt ſtick to that, and make the beſt Uſe of it which they are able. 
They muſt free themſelves from all Prejudice and Partiality, all corrupt Paſſions 
and Aﬀections, and every thing which may obſcure the Light of Reaſon, or hinder 
it from exerting its Force. They muſt exerciſe and improve their Reaſon, by 
Conſideration and Experience, by contemplating God and themſelves, and the re- 
lation and dependance they ſtand in to him, and the ſeveral Duties thence arifing : 
by obſerving the Works of Creation and Providence, and forming from them 
ſuch Notions of God, and his Nature and Attributes, as appear moſt juſt and agree- 
able to Truth. In a word, whatever appears to them, upon a free Uſe and Ex- 
erciſe of their rational Faculties to be true, that they are bound to believe; and 
whatever appears, upon all reſpects, fitteſt to be done, that they are bound to 
practiſe. | 
g 4. Tux laſt thing I ſhall mention as neceſſary in all our Examinations and En- 
quiries after Truth, is, A firm Reſolution to embrace it, whenever we find it, to 
yield ourſelves up to it, and be govern'd by it. | | 

THis is the End for which the Apoſtle enjoins us to prove all things, that we 
may hold faſt that which is good. And this is the End which every fincere Lover 
of Truth will propoſe to himſelf in his Enquiries after it ; to ſubmit to it, when 
he finds it, and frame his Life and Converſation accordingly. 

Ir we do not enquire after Truth with this Deſign, our Enquiries are not only 
vain and inſignificant, but will be very partial and defective, and not carry'd on 
wh that Induſtry and Sincerity which is abſolutely neceſſary towards finding out 

e Truth. 
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InnoT. THERE are ſome Truths purely ſpeculative, which begin and end in the Head 
Seem. I. vithout ever ſinking into the Heart: which ſerve only for the Amuſement and 

Entertainment of the Mind, and not the Government of our Lives and Actions. 
But the Truths which I am now ſpeaking of, are of another Nature: They are 
religious Truths, and ſuch as affect our Hearts, and will, more or leſs, influence 
our Practice. And therefore if we be not reſolved to be govern'd by them, we 
ſhall never be ſincerely willing and deſirous to know them. Any religious Truth 
will make us uneaſy, as long as we hold it in Unrighteouſneſs : And this will 
make us willing to ſhun the Knowledge of it, or diſpoſe us to part with it after 
we have got it, and to endeavour to eſtabliſh ourſelves in the contrary Opi- 
nion. | 
THr1s, at leaſt, will be the Conſequence of our Unwillingneſs to yield to and 
obey the Truth, that we ſhall require ſtricter Proofs of the Truth, than are either 
neceſſary or poſſible to be had, and inſiſt upon ſuch a Certainty as is inconſiſtent 
with our preſent State and Condition ; which naturally leads to Pyrrhoniſm and 
Scepticiſm, and ſo on to downright Athez/m and Infidelity. 

Tun Apoſtle ſuppoſes, that amongſt all thoſe things which we are to try, 
ſome will be found to abide the Tryal, and to hold good. And I think 'tis evi- 
dent, and what Men are generally agreed in, that there is a difference in 
Things ; that there is Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong, Good and Evil. 
Now that, which after our beſt Enquiries, appears to us to be true, to be right, 
and good, we are to eſteem fo, and to embrace as ſuch, There is nothing ſo evi- 
dent, which ſome Men will not deny; nothing ſo plain, but Objections of ſome 

kind or other may be made againſt it. And therefore that Definition of Certainty 
which an antient Writer (Melchior Canus) gives us, ſeems to be very juſt and 
proper: Certa apud Homines ea ſunt, que negari fine pervicid & flultitid non poſ- 
ſunt ; Thoſe things are to be look'd upon by Men as Certain, which cannot be 
deny'd without apparent Obſtinacy and Folly, Whenever our Enquiries have 
brought us in ſuch Evidence for the Truth of any thing, as cannot be reſiſted or 
oppoſed without ſhameful Folly and unreaſonable Obſtinacy ; we ſhould willingly 
receive it, and ſubmit to it, and give up ourſelves to be govern'd by it. 

AND this may ſuffice for the F:7/ thing propoſed, which was, To enquire 
what is meant by proving all things : To ſtate the True Notion of that private 
Judgment or Freedom of Thought which every Man is to exerciſe in religious 
Matters, and to ſhew wherein it conſiſts, 

Ir all our Searches and Enquiries into religious Matters, be under ſuch ma- 
nagement and direction, as has been deſcribed in the foregoing Diſcourſe, they 
will always have a good Effect. True Religion can never ſuffer by ſuch Free- 
Thinking as this: As it is moſt agreeable to Reaſon, fo it will bear the ſtricteſt 
Tryal which can be made of it upon the Principles of right Reaſon, upon the foot 
of true Argument. But this Method is not obſerv'd by all who pretend to Free- 

Thinking ; which brings me in the 

IId. Place, To conſider what that Free-thinking is, which is falſely fo call'd, 
and which ſome have lately taken up ; and to ſhew how much it differs from that 
which is recommended to us in the Text, and which alone deſerves that Name. 
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SERMON II. 


Of Free-Thinking, Falſely ſo called, or an Exa- 
mination into the modern Free-7Thinking ; and 
by the way, of the Proofs of Revelation in 
general, and of the Chriſtian Revelation in 
particular. 


I THEsSss. V. 21. 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


nation of all things propoſed to us under the Name and Notion of Re- Su I. 
ligion, in order to find out the Truth and embrace it. And it is not EEE 
only every Man's juſt Right, but his indiſpenſable Duty to make this 

Tryal and Examination ; to tnake uſe of his own Reaſon, and judge for him- 

ſelf in a Matter of ſo great Importance as that of Religion. 

THr1s is what there are great Pretences made to at preſent, under the Name 

of Free-Thinking ; which, if taken in a right Senſe, has nothing in it but what 
is commendable, and tends to promote the Intereſt of true Religion ; but in 
the Senſe wherein it ſeems of late to have been taken, and the manner wherein 
it has been exerciſed, it is of a very pernicious Conſequence, deſtructive not only 
of reveal'd, but of all true Religion, and undermining the Foundations of all Cer- 
tainty, and opening a Door to Libertiniſin and Scepticiſm, Atheiſm and Infidelity. 
I thought it therefore a proper, as well as an uſeful Undertaking, to ſet this Mat- 
ter in a juſt Light, to reſcue this Liberty of private Judgment, or Free-Thinking, 
from thoſe Abuſes which have been put upon it, and to direct it to thoſe Ends and 
Uſes for which it is allow'd and enjoyn'd us. 
Ix purſuance of this Deſign, the Fir/# thing I propoſed to do, was to en- 
quire what the Apoſtle here means by proving all things, to ſtate the True Notion 
of that private Judgment or Freedom of Thought which every Man ought to ex- 
erciſe in religious Matters, and to ſhew wherein it conſiſts. And this I did at 
large in my laſt Diſcourſe ; wherein I took particular Notice of ſome of thoſe 
things which are neceſſary to be obſerved in this Matter, and without which we 
can never reaſon juſtly, or think freely upon any Subject: ſuch, for inſtance, as a 
ſincere Love of Truth for its own fake ; not being afraid of the Truth, or any 
of the Conſequences of it ; purſuing our Enquiries with the utmoſt Sincerity and 
Impartiality ; uſing all proper Helps and Aſſiſtances which God has afforded us; 
and reſolving to embrace the Truth whenever we find it, to yield ourſelves 
up to it, and be govern'd by it. I proceed now to the next Point propos'd, 
which was, 2 


T HES E words contain an expreſs Precept for a free Tryal and Exami- Iszor. 


IIaly, To 
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| which is recommended to us in the Text, and which alone deſerves that Name. 

Nov the Free-Thinking of the preſent Age, if we may judge of it from the 
Writings of thoſe who make the greateſt Pretenſions to it, differs widely from 
Free-Thinking properly ſo called, i. e. from fair Examination and juſt Reaſoning. 
There ſeems to be the ſame Difference between the Writings of True Free- 
Thinkers, and thoſe which now come from Men who profeſs themſeves to be 
ſuch, as there is between Liberty and Licentiouſneſs, or between being govern'd 
by wiſe and wholſome Laws, and living without Law, and being left to Anarchy 
and Confuſion. | 

As a Man is never the more a Free Agent, (in a true Senſe of the word Free- 
dom) becauſe he can break looſe from the Conduct of Reaſon, and all the re- 
ſtraints of Examination and judgment; ſo no Man ſhould be eſteem'd ever the 
more a Free-Thinker, becauſe in thinking or communicating his own Thoughts 
to others, he is under no Government or Direction, nor obſerves any Rules, nor 
keeps to any Method or Order. | 

As 'tis no Reſtraint or Diminution of our natural Freedom, but the very Im- 
provement and Benefit of it ; not any Abridgment but the true End and Uſe of 
our Liberty, to determine our Choice by wiſe Motives and Conſiderations ; fo 'tis 
no Reſtraint or Diminution of our Freedom of Thinking, to think juſtly, and 
to carry on our Thoughts with due Order and Method; to conform our Appre- 
henſions to the Nature of Things, and not to deny or affirm any thing indifferent- 
ly, and at pleaſure. 

Bo T the preſent Freedom which ſome have us'd in their Thoughts and Wri- 
tings, is not a Freedom, but a Licentiouſneſs of Thought ; indulging 2 roving 
Fancy, and a rambling Imagination; and juſt ſuch a Liberty of Thinking au. 
Expreſſing their Thoughts, as that is of Acting, which Fools and Man-men d- 
groſs to themſelves, and whereby they think themſelves the only Free-men in 
the World. Tis a very wrong and miſtaken Freedom of Thought which they indulge, 
and which by no means deſerves that Name. Tis fo far from being any thing 
which is uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf, or ſubject to any proper Rulcs 11:1 Mea- 
ſures, (as all true Reaſoning is) that tis difficult to give any exact Deſcripti f it. 
It puts on ſo many Appearances, and ſhews itſelf under ſuch a variety of Shapes and 
Dreſſes, that tis next to impoſſible to ſettle a clear and diſtinct Notion of it. I is ra- 
ther foo/i/Þ talking and jeſtiug, than juſt and free thinking. Tis babbling and prabing 
againſt Religion with malicious Words, more than making any ſober and impartial 
Enquiries about it. Tis made up of many things which have no relation to Free- 
thinking and juſt Reaſoning, and ſeveral others which are directly contrary to it. 
"Tis an unaccountable Medley and Mixture of Humour and Fancy, Mirth and 
Merriment, Malice and Miſtakes, many of which, 'tis to be fear'd, are wilful. 
It conſiſts, for the moſt part, in Boldneſs and Raſhneſs, Arrogance and Preſump- 
tion. It is full of manifeſt Prejudices and Prepoſſeſſions, and delights mightily 
in Oppoſition and Contradiction, in Paradox and Perverſeneſs. 

Tris ſeems to be the Free-thinking fo much boaſted of, and magnify'd at 
preſent; and this Charge I ſhall make good, in my following Diſcourſes, by ſe- 
veral undeniable Inſtances. | 

Bor becauſe the great and general Defe& of the preſent Free-thinkers, and 
which diſcovers itſelf in all their Proceedings, is a Neglect of the proper Rules 
and Meaſures of true Free-thinking, and fair Examination, and thoſe Things 
which are neceſſary to be obſerved by every one who ſets up for a Free-thinzer 
and Examiner ; and becauſe, in my laſt Diſcourſe, I laid down ſome of theſe 
Rules; I ſhall now apply them to the preſent Free-thinking, in order to diſcover 
and lay open the Falſeneſs of it. 


* * 


THE I/ of theſe Rules was this, That every one who ſeriouſly ſets upon 
the ſearch of Truth, ought firſt to prepare his Mind with a Love of Truth for 
its own fake, < 
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WuETHER we thus love Truth, we may certainly know by our entertaining In2or: 

or not entertaining any Propoſition with greater or leſs Aſſurance than the Proofs rn 

it is built upon will warrant. | eg hog 

Tur Strength and Evidence of the Proofs of any Propoſition is always to be 

the Meaſure and Standard of our Aſſent to it. And therefore if our preſent Free- 

thinkers do either refuſe to give that Credit to ſome Things which the Principle: 

and Proofs they are built upon would warrant, or give it to others which are not 

ſupported by ſufficient degrees of Evidence, tis manifeſt that they have not » 

love for Truth. 

AND this will lead me to examine ſome of their chief and principal Reaſonings 
and Arguments. 

. Tr1s indeed, will be a difficult Task, becauſe, tho' they have made uſe of 
ſeveral Premiſes, they do not directly draw any particular Conclufions from them; 
and yet, at the fame time, they give us broad Hints of what they would he 
at; and ſeem loth to leave us altogether in the Dark as to their real Deſign and 
Intention. | 

Now, ſuppoſe there was a Queition ſtarted concerning the Reality and Exi- 
ſtence of a Divine Revelation in general; Whether God did ever afford Men 
any other Light than that of Nature; any other Means of coming to the Know- 
ledge of the Truth, than their own bare Reaſon and Underſtanding? Let us 
think freely upon this Queſtion, and try which way we can determine it. 

Ap here, I preſume, it will not be affirmed by any Free-thinker, that God, 
by giving us the Light of Reaſon, has ty'd up his own Hands from affording us, 
when he thinks fit, the Light of Revelation, eſpecially in thoſe Things, wherein, 
by the Uſe of Reaſon, we could never arrive at any Certainty. None, who he- 
lieves a God, will deny that 'tis poſſible for him to communicate the Knowledge 
of his Will to his Creatures by other Ways than thoſe which we are ordinarily 
acquainted withal. God may do this, even in thoſe Things which are diſcovera- 
ble by Reaſon. There is no Inconſiſtency or Contradiction in this, and therefore 
it is poſſible. But it is not only poſſible, but alſo tis highly probable (as I may 
have Occaſion to ſhew hereafter) that God ſhould do this in Things where our 
Reaſon would fail us, and never bring us to any clear and certain Knowledge. 

To proceed: If God may thus reveal his Will to any one in a different wa 
from that of Reaſon, and make known to him more than could poſſibly be diſ- 
cover'd by Reaſon ; He may certainly empower that Perſon whom he thinks fit to 
favour with this extraordinary kind and degree of Knowledge, to communicate it to 
others, and enable him to give ſufficient Teſtimonies of his coming from Him, 
and to do ſuch wonderful Things as ſhall be eſteem'd an adequate Proof of his 
divine Miſſion, and convince all unprejudic'd Thinkers that he delivers what he 
received from God. Ter 

Tr1s being the Caſe, and a divine Revelation being no ways impoſſible, tis 
by no means juſt Reaſoning, however it may be call'd Free-thinkzng, to infer, or fo 
much as to inſinuate, that becauſe there have been ſome artificial deſigning Men, 
or crack-brain'd Enthufiaſts, who have made falſe Pretences to a divine Revelation, 
that therefore there is no ſuch thing at all: That becauſe ſeveral have either 
wickedly feign'd, or weakly fancy'd to themſelves a Commiſſion from God to 
make new Diſcoveries to Men; that therefore none were ever ſent upon this Er- 
rand. Juſt as if we ſhould argue that there can be no true Standard or good 
Coin, becauſe ſo much counterfeit Money paſſes abroad; or becauſe many who 
pretend to Honeſty are Knaves, that there is not an honeſt Man in the 
World, nor any ſuch thing as Honeſty ; becauſe there are ſo many Falſities, 
therefore there is nothing true; becauſe there is ſo much wrong Reaſoning and 
abſurd Arguing, therefore no ſuch thing as true Reaſoning and good Argument. 
There is ſcarce any thing but what may be confuted and diſprov'd at this rate. But 
if any Argument can be drawn from 'hence, it ſeems to lie on the other fide of 
the Queſtion ; the many Counterfeits and falſe Pretences being rather a Proof of 
the Reality and Exiſtence of the things counterfeited, | 


| 
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NN How then ſhall we know whether any one who pretends to a Divine Reve- 
WA lation, really has One? I anſwer, by ſome external Sign or Token to evidence 
the Truth of this Pretenſion. ®* Whoever has a Revelation from God, muſt have 
ſomething elſe beſides the Internal Light of Aſſurance in his own Mind, to fatisfy 
even himſelf that it is from God. And therefore whenever God vouchſafes a 
| Divine Revelation to any, he cannot leave them to their own Perſuaſions alone 
i] that this is a Revelation from him; becauſe this would be no Satisfaction either 
to themſelves or others, and fo the Revelation would be to no Purpoſe; to pre- 
vent which, tis neceſſary that they ſhould have ſome outward Signs to convince 
them that theſe Revelations come from God ; and when they are to convince 
others, that they ſhould have a Power given them to juſtify the Truth of their 
Commiſſion from Heaven, and by viſible Signs to aſſert the Divine Authority of 
the Meſſage they are ſent with. All this ſeems highly agreeable to Reaſon. Ac- 
cordingly we find, by the Accounts which the Scriptures have given us of this 
Matter, that God obſerved this Method towards thoſe who were immediately 
ſent with Revelations from him to other People ; and the Scriptures, I hope, 
will be allow'd for true Hiſtories of Matters of Fact, eſpecially of ſuch Facts as 
are not in themſelves incredible, and imply no Impoſſibility or Contradiction, 
which is all the Uſe I ſhall make of them at preſent. 

Tnos we read of Moſes, in Exod. iii. that he ſaw the Buſh burn without be- 
ing conſum'd, and heard a Voice out of it. This was ſomething more than 
barely feeling an Impulſe upon himſelf to 170 to Pharaoh that he might bring 
his Brethren out of Egypt, which Impulſe he could not have known to have 
been from God, without this outward Sign. And yet, he could not look upon 
this ſufficient to authorize him to go upon that Meſſage; for tho this might ſatisfy 
himſelf, it could be no Satisfaction to others; and therefore, God was pleaſed by 
another Miracle, of his Rod turn'd into a Serpent, to aſſure him of a Power to 
teſtify his Miſſion by the fame Miracle repeated before them, whom he was 
ſent to; Exod. iv. This Power which God gave to _ was greater than that 
of the Magicians ; and reſtrain'd that Power by which they acted, which was 
an undeniable Proof of his Divine Miſſion ; and yet Pharaoh would not believe 
or receive his Meſſage. Tis needleſs to add any other Inſtances to this: This 
being enough to ſhew what is a ſufficient Proof and Evidence of a Divine Miſſion ; 
and therefore they who with-hold their Aſſent in ſuch a Caſe, are not Lovers of 
Truth for Truth's fake, and have no mind that the Meſſage ſhould be True. 

FROM the Conſideration of the Poſſibility and Proofs of a Divine Revela- 
tion in general, let us proceed to the Examination of ſome one Divine Revela- 
tion in particular; and let us propoſe, for Inſtance, to examine whether the 
Chriſtian Religion is founded on Divine Revelation; or, in other words, whe- 
ther that be a Divine Revelation on which it is founded, or only a mere Dream 
and Deluſion, Enthuſiaſm and Fancy in thoſe who firſt believed it. How ſhall 
we come to be certainly reſolv'd in this important Point? And here we are cau- 
tioned againſt the ® Policy of certain half-witted Politicians, who draw People in 
with a Pretence of fair Play, by telling them they ſhall and ought to ſee freely; 
whereas if they do not fee with the Eyes of their Guides, but defire to ſee with 
their own, they ſhall be us'd as ill as their Guides can poſſibly uſe them. To avoid 
which, we are directed to renounce all Guides whatever, and to think freely with 
ourſelves about the Matter. | 

Bur if, by Free-Thinking, be meant, as it ſometimes ſeems to be by thoſe 
who make the greateſt Pretences to it, bare Reaſon ſtrictly and properly ſo call'd, 
abſtract Thoughts, and metaphyſical Speculations, without any foreign Help 
and Aſſiſtance, (which Error I ſhall take further Notice of in the Progreſs of this 
Diſcourſe; ) I ſay, tis impoſſible for us this way to come to any Certainty in the 
preſent Caſe : For Divine Revelation in general, and that, in particular, upon 
which Chriſtianity is founded, does ultimately reſolve itſelf into plain Matter of 

Fact: The truth of which, at this Diſtance, can be learn'd only from the iy 


* Vide Locke's Eſſay, Book 4. cap. 19. ect. 15. 
v Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, p. 24. 9 | ; 
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of it. Whence it is manifeſt, that the Evidence we can have of the Truth of the IBA. 
Chriſtian Revelation, can be no other than a moral Evidence ariſing from antient Sena, 1. 
Teſtimonies, and authentick Hiſtory of plain Matters of Fact. And for any one WR 
to pretend to determine whether the Chriſtian Revelation be true, by Free- 
Thinking, excepting only ſuch Matters as are chargeable with Impoſſibility and 
Contradiction, which the Chriſtian Revelation (as I ſhall ſhew) is perfely free 
from ; and to be fatisfied of this by his own Thoughts barely, without going 
out of himſelf, and looking abroad, would be juſt as abſurd as to pretend to find 
out whether there ever was ſuch a Perſon as Julius Ce/ar, and whether the Things 
reported of him be true, by bare dint of 'Thought and mental Reflection, with- 
ont having recourſe to any antient Hiſtories, excepting againſt ſuch things as 
appear impoſſible, and ſeem to imply a Contradiction. For theſe are all Matters 
of Fact ſuppoſed to be done many Ages ago; and a Man may think, and turn 
them over in his Mind as long and as often as he pleaſes, without ever coming 
one jot the nearer to a knowledge of their Truth or Falſhood. This cannot poſ- 
ſibly be determined any other way than by conſulting Hiſtory, and ſearching 
the Records of Antiquity, to ſee whether any mention be made of ſuch Perſons 
and Things in thoſe Times, and what Credit the Reports have in other Wri- 
tings of the ſame, or the next ſucceeding Ages. 

Trax Caſe is the ſame with reſpect to the Chriſtian Revelation, the Truth of 
which depends upon the Truth of ſeveral Matters of Fact; which Facts can be 
learn'd only from Hiſtory, that being the proper way of conveying the Know- 
ledge of them to us. | 

So that if I ſhould propoſe to inform myſelf, whether the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion be true, I muſt enquire into the Truth of ſuch Facts as theſe, vis. whether 
there was ſuch a Perſon as Feſus Chriſt who appeared in the World about that 
time wherein he is ſaid to have come; whether his Birth was after ſuch an ex- 
traordinary Manner as is related; whether he had ſuch and ſuch Perſons for 
his conſtant Followers and Attendants ; whether he liv'd and convers'd with Peo- 
ple in ſuch Places, wrought thoſe Miracles which are reported of Him, and 
preach'd thoſe Doctrines which are aſcribed to Him; . be 90 he was publickly 
put to Death after ſuch a Manner, and miraculouſly roſe again, and ſhew'd him- 
ſelf to his Diſciples : i. e. in one word, whether the Hiſtory of the Goſpel be 
true; for if that be true, the Chriſtian Revelation is ſo too. Now *tis impoſſible to 
determine this in our own Thoughts only; we muſt take in the Witneſs and Teſti- 
mony of others, who lived at, or near thoſe Times, and examine all the Evidences 
and Monuments of Antiquity relating to theſe Facts. . 

AND whoever takes this Pains, will find that the Hiſtory of the Goſpel ſtands 
upon a firmer Bottom, than any other Hiſtory in the World ; and whatever 
can weaken its Credit, and render it ſuſpicious, will at the fame time deſtroy 
the Credit of all Hiſtory whatever; and it will be impoſſible for us to be certain 
of any Matters of Fact but what fall under the cognizance of our Senſes, or were 
reported to us by Perſons of Honeſty and Ability, who were themſelves Eye- 
witneſſes of the ſame. ; | EPA 8 IR 
AND therefore whoever rejects the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, and yet at the ſame 
time gives Credit to other Hiſtories, whoſe Authority ſtands upon the fame foot 
with that of the Goſpel, diſcovers groſs Partiality and Infincerity, atid is tio 
Lover of Truth for Truth's fake. In all this, there is no Occaſion for carrying 
the Credit of the Goſpel any higher than that of any other Authentick Hiſtory, 

Bu r if the Facts recorded in the Goſpel be true, then Chriſtianity is founded 
on Divine Revelation ; then our Saviour had Authority from God to declare his 
Will to us; then he had Power to commiſſion others to teach in his Name, 
and tranſmit his Doctrines down to Poſterity ; then he did aſſiſt them to do this 
with Certainty, . e. without any fundamental Error or Miftake': Then we may 
juſtly ſuppoſe theſe Writings to be freer from all ſuch Effects of Human Weak- 
neſs and Infirmity as would any ways hinder the main Deſign and Intention of 
them, than any other whatever ; and that they contain nothing, eſpecially in 
Points of any Moment, but what we may with Certainty Sn upon for er 
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And tho' we may diſpute the Meaning and Signification of the Terms, and the 
Propoſition which they contain, yet we cannot doubt the Truth of it in gene- 
ral, becauſes it comes from One who cannot err, and will not deccive. 

Tur PFree-Thinkers pretend to own the Divine Authority of theſe Books in 
ſome reſpects, and yet imagine they can ſhew that they are uſeleſs, and uncapa- 
ble of anſwering the End for which they were written, namely, the conveying 
down to us the great Truths of Religion, | 

For we are told, that © the Prieſts throughout the World differ about Scriptures, 
and the Authority of Scriptures. And under this Head, to make the Difference 
appear the wider, all Religions whatever, and Prieſts of all Religions, all Syſtems 
of Religion, and all Scriptures whatever, every Writing receiv'd by any People, 
or in any Age of the World for Scripture, are all brought in and put upon a le- 
vel with one another, without any manner of Difference or Diſtinction. The 
Bramins and the Perſees, the Bonzes and the Jalapoins, the Dervizes and the 
Rabbies, and, in a word, Heathens and Infidels, Feus and Chriſtians, are all 
thrown together in a promiſcuous Heap, all having their different Scriptures, and 
all of them, as they imagine, of equal Authority, 7. e. of none at all. | 

As to the Heathen Prieſts, and the different Scriptures which they receive, 
it is nothing at all to the Purpoſe ; unleſs it can be proved that they have as 
much Authority on their Side as the Chriſtian Prieſts, and as juſt Pretences to a 
Divine Revelation. This indeed is baſely infinuated, by their being brought in 
with the Chriſtian Prieſts, and put upon a level with them. But all this is weak 
and thin Slander, which every one may ſee through ; 'tis meer impotent Malice, 
without the leaſt Shadow or Appearance of any Argument to ſupport it. And 
therefore I ſhall paſs on to what I think myſelf obliged to vindicate, and that is, 
the Divine Authority of thoſe Books which Chriſtians receive, and believe to be 
the Word of God. 

AND here I ſhall confine myſelf to the Books of the New Teftament, not only 
becauſe 'tis againſt theſe that the chief Objections are rais'd, but becauſe if the 
Authority of the New Teſtament be once well eſtabliſhed, and proved to be 
Divine, the Divine Authority of the Old Teſtament cannot be queſtion'd ; be- 
cauſe the New Teſtament often quotes the Old as ſuch, and frequently beſtows 
this Character upon it. So that if the New Teſtament be of Divine Authority, 
and contains the Oracles of God, the Old Teſtament cannot be a meer Human 
Compoſition. „ „ 

IN aſſerting the Authority of theſe Books, I ſhall #7/ conſider the Matter con- 
tained in theſe Books; and, /econdly, the Books themſelves. | 

Tur Authority of theſe Books, is that peculiar Right or Privilege which they 
have to be receiv'd and regarded by us as true; to oblige us to yield our Aſſent 
to whatever is there ſaid or foretold ; to govern our Actions according to what is 
there commanded or prohibited, and to believe whatever is there promiſed or 


threatned. 


TuE immediate Foundation or formal Reaſon of this Authority of the Scrip- 
tures is this, that they have Gop for their Author, who has an undoubted Right 
to, oblige Men to yield their Aſſent to whatever he ſays, their Obedience to what 
he commands, and their Belief to what he has promiſed or threatned ; who 


juſtly deſerves to be credited in whatever he fays or foretels, upon Account of his 


[nfallibility and Veracity; to be obey'd in whatever he forbids or commands, 
upon Account of his unqueſtionable Authority and irreſiſtible Power; to be be- 
lieved in what he has promiſed or threatned, upon Account of his immutable Fi- 
delity, % ons on nn i 

Tur remote Foundation of this Authority, is the Matter contained in theſe 
Books, which proves them to be from Gop, and not of meer Human Invention 
and Compoſition. And this is what I ſhall it endeavour to ſhew in my fol- 
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_ Now the Contents of theſe Books may be rank'd under Three Heads. 

i. THERE are ſome things, which Men, by their own Parts or Induſtry, 
could never have invented or thought on. 

2. THERE are other things, which, tho' not beyond the reach of Human 
Parts or Induſtry, yet cannot be ſuppoſed to proceed from Men: becauſe no 
reaſon can be atlign'd why Men ſhould invent ſuch things; but, on the con- 
trary, there is good reaſon why they ſhould not invent them. 

3. THERE are other things, which, tho' Men might and would invent ; yet 
they could not believe them, or perſuade themſelves that they would ever come 
to pals. 

U DER the Firſt Head, I reckon all the Miracles which were wrought by our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, and which are recorded in the four Gofþels, and the 
Atts of the Apoſtles ; and not only ſo, but whatever Prophecies and Predictions 
we meet with in the New Teſtament, which were punctually accompliſhed. 
All theſe are ſo well known, that there is no Occation to enumerate them par- 
ticularly. 

as the Second Head, I rank the Precepts of Chriſtianity, as they are laid 
down in the New Teſtament, where we may conſider the Things themſelves, or 
the Actions which are enjoyn'd us. Ihe Perſons to whom theſe Injunctions are 
given, and the manner wherein they are to be obſerved and perform'd. 

Tur Things themſelves or Actions which are enjoin'd us, are, many of 
them, according to Man's Judgment, ridiculons and abſurd ; as believing in 
Chriſt crucify'd, one who was put to Death as a Malefactor by his own Coun- 
trymen. Or they are contrary to the common Affections and Diſpoſitions of 
Human Nature, as Mortification and Selt-denial, loving our Enemies, Sing 
thoſe who curſe us, and praying for them who deſpitefully uſe and perſecute us: 
being ready to part with every Thing that is dear to us, even Life itſelf, for the 
fake of Chriſt, or for the good of our Brethren. 

Tn x Perſons who are enjoined the practice of theſe things are all Men what- 
ever, without any Difference or Diſtinction. The Prince and the Peaſant, the 
greateſt as well as the meaneſt Men upon the Earth. 

Tu manner wherein theſe Duties are to be perform'd, is wth all our heart, 
and all our ſoul, out of a pure heart, and a good conſcience, and faith unfeigned, 
1 Tim. 1. 5. 

UNDE ks Third Head, I place the Rewards and Puniſhments propoſed to us 
in theſe Books, eſpecially thoſe which are future and inviſible, and not to take 
place till another Lite. 

Tust are the chief things contained in theſe Books, and theſe are frequently 
and fully ſet forth, inculcated and preſs'd upon us with great Seriouſneſs and 
Earneſtneſs, in a peculiar Simplicity and Plainneſs of Words and Expreſſions. 

Now ſuch things as theſe muſt have Gop for their Author, and could pro- 
ceed from none but him. For what Man could perſuade himſelf, or would at- 
tempt to perſuade others, that a Virgin ſhould conceive, and bring forth a Son ? 
That this Perſon ſhould himſelf perform ſuch wonderful Things, and enable 
others to do the like ; that inveterate Diſtempers, and ſuch as were incurable b 
any Art, ſhould be heal'd by a Word; that Storms and Tempeſts ſhould in like 
manner be laid; that the Dead ſhould be raiſed to Life, and the like; that ſeve- 
ral furpriſing Events ſhould be foretold long before they happen'd, and when 
there was not the leaſt Probability of their fo falling out? Had there not been 
undeniable Inſtances of this kind, who could have teign'd that theſe and ſuch 
like Things were ever done? Such Things as theſe would ſurpaſs all Belief, if 
the Relation of them was not ſupported by undeniable Experiments and Exam 

_ 
E AGAIN; What Man would, if he could, frame a Religion which contains 
ſuch Precepts as are fit to deter Men from profeſſing and embracing it? which 
_ enjoins Things ungrateful to Fleth and Blood, difficult to be perform'd, and con- 

trary to the common Senſe of Mankind, and which, whether we perform them 


ſincerely or no, tis impoſſible for any Man to tell? 
Vor. II. 
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we can never hope to attain it, unleſs we had an Experiment of the Thing 


not make eaſy : The Hopes of Eternal Happineſs, will quickly reconcile us to all 


T r1s Religion cannot be of Human Invention; for Men would never deal 
ſo ſeverely by themſelves, as to lay themſelves under ſuch ſtrict Laws; nor could 
any Man be ſo fooliſh as to think he could ſucceed in an Attempt to impoſe theſe 
Laws upon others, and to lay all Men whatever under them without Diſtinction; 
or fo arrogant and conceited as to imagine he could oblige Mens Hearts and Con- 
ſciences by a feigned and pretended Authority of theſe Precepts; much leſs could 
he ever hope to encourage Men to undergo the Hardſhips and Difficulties of obey- 
ing theſe Precepts, by propoſing ſuch a Reward as is plainly beyond the deſert of 
the beſt of Men, and ſo far out of our reach, and beyond our Thoughts, that 


itſelf, or a clear and expreſs Revelation of it from him who is able to perform it, 
who can raiſe the Dead to Life, tranſlate them into Heaven, and put them into 
the Poſſeſſion of compleat and endleſs Happineſs, 

As this Religion is not of Human, ſo neither can it be look'd upon to be of 
Diabolical Invention. The Malice which that wicked Spirit bears to Mankind, 
would not. ſuffer him to frame ſuch Precepts of Purity and Perfection, and preſs 
Men to the Practice of univerſal Righteouſneſs and Holineſs, by the Proſpect and 
Promiſe of ſuch exceeding Rewards. He could never be guilty of ſuch Folly 
and Indiſcretion, as to invent a Religion ſo contrary to his Temper and Nature, 
and fo deſtructive of his Kingdom. He loves Subjects like himſelf, and which 
would be Friends and not Enemies to his Deſigns ; but ſuch a Religion as this 
muſt neceſſarily alienate Mens Minds from him, and work them into a contrary 
Temper and Diſpoſition, | 

Ir it be objected here, That this indeed would be the Caſe, if theſe Promiſes 
were true, and theſe Precepts ſeriouſly enjoin'd, and with a defign that they 
ſhould be practiſed. I anſwer, that it matters not whether tue Promiſes be true or 
falſe, ſo long as they are very proper to make Men endeavour to obey theſe Pre- 
cepts ; which they certainly are, whether the Precepts were given them with 
that intent or not. So that the Devil, by framing ſuch a Religion as this, would, 
even againſt his Will, be the Occaſion of promoting Piety and Holineſs in the 
World; which is contrary to his Intereſt, and inſtead of making Men his Subjects, 
would make them the Servants of God. | 

Ir it be reply'd, That he knew the Precepts to be fo difficult, that Men would 
deſpair of ever fulfilling them, and fo be alienated from all Attempts cf this 
Nature, by which Means they would revolt, and come over to his Kingdom. 
To this it may be anſwer d, That he knew the Promiſes to be ſuch, as to enable 
them to overcome theſe Difficulties. This would turn Deſpair into Hope, and 
put Men upon exerting their utmoſt Strength to obey theſe Precepts, in order 
to obtain the Reward. There is nothing ſo difficult, which ſuch a Reward will 


the Miſeries and Svfferings of this preſent time; and enable us to undergo any 
Hardſhips and Severities, while we have reſpect to that Recompence of Reward. 
But it may be ſaid, Theſe Hopes are vain and groundleſs; tis hoping for incre- 
dible and impoſſible things. If fo, it was altogether fooliſh and abſurd to make 
theſe Promiſes. But why ſhould they be thought impoſſible or incredible? As 
they are propoſed to us in theſe Books, they are not only credible, but worthy of 
all Acceptation and ſerious Belief. For the Books which contain theſe Promiſes, 
give us an Example and an Inſtance of the Certainty of the Things promiſed, in 
our Saviour's Reſurrection from the Dead, and Aſcenſion into Heaven; fo that 
they may ſafely be relied on for true. And we cannot ſuppoſe this Example to be 
forg'd by the Devil, the more effectually to excite Men to obey theſe Precepts. 
At this rate the Devil would make incredible things highly credible, and by de- 
luding Men with vain Hopes, put them upon the ſerious Practice of real Piety 
and Virtue. | 
I coxncLups therefore, that the Things contained in the New Teſtament, and 
which the Writers of that Book affirm they received from Gop, were reveal'd to 
them by him, and are ſuch as can have none but Gop for their Author. Upon 
any other Suppoſition but this, they are plainly fooliſh and abſurd, and ee 
5 0 5 neither 


neither Men, nor Devils, either could, or would, of their own Accord, feign or 2 
invent. But when they are aſcrib'd to Gop, they appear highly reaſonable and CES 
worthy of Gop, who by his infinite Power can eaſily perform all thoſe things which 
come under the Firſt Head ; and by that Supreme Authority which he has over 
us, may juſtly take upon him to do whatever relates to the Second Head, 
i. e. to enjoyn us ſuch things as are ungrateful to our corrupt Nature, to give us 
ſuch Precepts as will try our Obedience, and diſtinguiſh good Men froni thoſe 
that are bad. The Holineſs of his Nature would naturally prompt him to ſet us 
Rules of the utmoſt Purity and Perfection; and his infinite Knowledge, his be- 
ing a Diſcerner of the Thoughts of our Minds, gives him a Right to require the 
Obedience of the Heart, of the Inner Man. And fo for the Third Head, tis 
ſuitable to his Divine Majeſty and Bounty, and his Infinite Goodneſs, to promiſe 
ſuch a Reward as infinitely exceeds our beſt Performances, and our ore Hopes 
and Expectations. 
Tuus do the Contents of theſe Books, the Subject Matter of them, prove 
them to be of Divine Authority; ſince neither Men nor Devils could be the ori- 


ginal Authors and Inditers of ſuch Things. 
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S ERM ON III. 


Of Free-Thinking, Falſely ſo called, and of the 
Proofs of Revelation in general, and of the 
Chriſtian Revelation 1n particular. 


1 Intss, V. 41. 


Prove all things : hold faſt that which is good. 


R OM the Matter of theſe Books, I ſhall proceed to conſider, 

Secondly, Tn x Books themſelves, to ſee whether they be of equal 
Authority, and have faithfully conveyed to us the whole of Chriſtianity, 
both as to the Hiſtorical and Doctrinal Parts. 

AND if I can ſhew that there is no reaſon why we ſhould doubt of the Au- 
thority of theſe Books ; it will follow, that they ought to be received for, what 
they have been commonly reputed, the genuine Records of the Chriſtian Reli- 

ion. 
: Now the principal Reaſons which move Men to doubt of the Authority of 
any Book, are ſuch as theſe: 1/, That the Writer of the Book is one who de- 
ſerves no Credit, 7. e. one whoſe Knowledge of the Things about which he 
writes, or Veracity in relating them, may juſtly be called in queſtion. 24/y, That 
we cannot certainly know who was the Writer of the Book. 3dly, That it is 
evident, or may reaſonably be ſuſpected, that the Book has been altered or cor- 
rupted. 4hly, That upon other Accounts there are good Reaſons why the Book 


ſhould not be credited. 
Ir none of theſe Reaſons take place in the New Teſtament, we have no Cauſe 


to doubt of the Authority of that Book. 


Firſt then, One Reaſon which may induce us to doubt of the Authority of 
any Book, is this, that the Writer of that Book is not to be credited ; that he 
is one whoſe Knowledge and Veracity may juſtly be queſtion d. That it plainly 
appears or may be juſtly ſuſpected, that either this Writer did not know the 
things he pretends to relate, or has not related them according to his Knowledge ; 
and that this appears either by the Book itſelf, or other evident Tokens. 

Bor nothing of this kind can be alledg'd againſt the Writers of the New Teſta- 
ment. 

Fok either theſe Books were wrote by thoſe whoſe Names they bear, or by 
others. If by others, it remains to be ſhewn who they were, and to be prov'd 
that the Books were wrote by them, and not by thoſe to whom they are com- 
monly aſcribed; that we may examine their Qualifications, and fee whether 
they be Perſons fit to be credited. For if it be ſaid, that it is ſufficient to over- 


throw the Authority of the New Teſtament, that it cannot be prov'd that the Books 
3 were 
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were wrote by thoſe whoſe Names they bear: I anſwer, That this does not affect Innor. 
the Truth of the Relation, nor by conſequence the Truth of Chriſtianity. The e 


Contents or Matter of theſe Books, is a conſideration diſtinct from the Books 
themſelves, which are only the Means of conveying down this Matter to us; and 
that has already been prov'd to be from God. As to the Books themſelves, tho 
we could not prove them to be wrote by any particular Perſons, yet even this would 
not affect the Truth of that Relation which they contain. It is ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh the Credit of the Books, that they were wrote by Perſons who liv'd at, or 
near the Time, and Place, when, and where the things which they relate were 
tranſacted, that their Relations are confirm'd by the Teſtimony of other contem- 
porary Writers, and not contradicted by any Perſons of Note, no, not the bitter- 
eſt Enemies of Chriſtianity. All which is true of the Writers of the Books of 
the New Teſtament, whoever they were. But the particular Authors of theſe 
Books, is a Point which will come next under conſideration. 

A T preſent therefore, J ſay, that unleſs Proof can be brought that theſe Books 
were wrote by different Perſons from thoſe whoſe Names they bear, (which I con- 
ceive is more than can be done ; ) we may, for Arguments fake, take it for grant- 
ed that it does appear by whom they were wrote: For unleſs it be agreed who 
were the Authors, how can it be ſhewn that there is any ground (except from the 
Writings themſelves, which is a Caſe I ſhall afterwards conſider) to ſuſpect that 
the Writers were either ignorant of the Matter about which they wrote; or un- 


faithful in their Relations. Which is the ground upon which the firſt reaſon of 


doubting of the Authority of any Book is built. 


LET us then ſuppoſe the Reputed to be the Real Writers of theſe Books, and 
let us examine into their Characters and Qualifications, and ſee whether there be 
any ground to ſuſpect them either of Ignorance or Infidelity. 

St. Matthew and St. Fohn, who have wrote the Hiſtory of our Saviour's Life 


— NS 


and Actions, were both of them his conſtant Followers and Diſciples, and con- 


vers d familiarly with Him, ſo that they could not be ignorant of the Things about 
which they wrote. They were preſent at moſt of the Tranſactions which they re- 
late, and bore a conſiderable part in them. 

St. Mark and St. Luke, who have likewiſe wrote the fame Hiſtory, liv'd at 
the ſame Time with our Saviour, and in the Place where he had his Abode, and 
perform'd the Things recorded of him. 

ONE of theſe, St. Mark, was firſt, as ſome are of Opinion, a Companion of 
St. Paul, who was call'd in an extraordinary manner to be an Apoſtle and a 
Preacher of the Goſpel; and was afterwards undoubtedly a Diſciple and a Com- 
panion of St. Peter, who was an Apoſtle, and intimately acquainted with our 
Saviour, and preſent at moſt of thoſe Things which St. Mark has related. Nay, 
St. Mark may be ſuppos d to have wrote nothing but what was in a manner dicta- 
ted to him by St. Peter. | \ . 

Tux other, St. Luke, was an intimate Friend and Companion of St. Paul, 
from whom he receiv'd whatever was neceſſary to give him a perfect knowledge 
of every thing relating to the Hiſtory which he has compil'd. The fame Author 
compos'd the Hiſtory of the A#s of the Apoſtles, which contains what was done 
by the Apoſtles after our Saviour had left them, eſpecially thoſe Things wherein 
St. Paul was more immediately concern'd. The greateſt part of theſe Tranfactions 
St. Luke was preſent at, and might be fully informed of the reſt by St. Paul, and 
alſo of every thing elſe relating to the other Apoſtles, and to the whole Hiſtory” of 
thoſe Affairs which St. Paul was preſent at, and thoroughly acquainted with. Be- 
tides, St. Luke alſo, as well as St. Mark, livd at the Time, and Place, when 
and where theſe Things were done, ſo that he could not be ignorant of the Mat- 
ters about which he wrote. | | | = 

THis is the Caſe of the four Goſpels, and the Ads of the Apoſtles: Next to 
theſe, the Epiſtles of St. Paul make the moſt conſiderable part of the New Teſta- 
ment, ſome of which were wrote to whole Churches, and ſome to particular Per- 


ſons. Theſe contain ſeveral of the Doctrines of Chriſtianity; fome Hiſtorical Ac- 
Vo“. II. e 


count 
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Izz0T- counts of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, eſpecially of St. Pau! himſelf, and ſome 
CG ITE. Prophecies relating to the future State of the Church. | 
As to the Doctrinal part of St. Paul's Epiſtles, his knowledge of what he 
wrote upon that Subject can never be queſtioned, upon account of his natural A- 
bilities, and his miraculous Call to be an Apoſtle and Preacher of the Goſpel. 
What was Hiſtorical, we have already obſerv'd, that he could not be ignorant of; 
and the Prophet ical part may juſtly be ſuppos d equally known to him, who was 
ſo near to our Saviour, and who would not pretend to a knowledge of thoſe fu- 
ture Events which were never diſcover'd to him. | 

BrsiDEs St. Pauls, there are alſo Epiſtles of St. James, Peter, John, and 
Jude, who were alſo our Saviour's Apoſtles, and cannot for that reaſon, be ſup- 
pos'd ignorant of the Things about which they wrote. 

TH xr Book of the Revelations, which is moſtly Prophetical, and contains a 
Relation of future Events which were diſcovered to the Author in a Viſion, is of 
equal Authority with thoſe I have already mention'd ; fince the Author, whether 
that was St. John the Evangeliſt, or any other, affirms that he ſaw that Viſion, and 
tells us when and where it befel him, ſo that he could not but know whether he had 

ſuch a Viſion, and what the Viſion was. 

From this brief Survey which we have taken of the Books of the New Teſta- 
ment, it appears, that if the ſeveral Books were wrote by thoſe whoſe Names they 
bear, there can be no ground to doubt of their knowledge of thoſe Matters which 
they have deliver'd to us. 

LET us ſce, in the next place, whether there be any likelihood of their being 
unfaithful in their Relations ; whether they would relate to us for truth, what the 
knew to be falſe. And here, perhaps, ſome will ſuſpect them of this, becauſe they 
themſelves were ſo much intereſted and concern'd in the Matters about which the 
write, and might be tempted to deviate from the Truth, in order to ſet off them- 
ſelves, and make their own ſtory good. 

Bur when we conſider, Fiiſt, That theſe Writers were not only Chriſtians, 
but intimate Friends and Acquaintance of our Saviour's, or conſtant Companions 
of thoſe who were ſo, we cannot entertain any ſuſpicions of this kind ; fince we 
know how ſtrictly Chriſt, and his Religion, forbid all manner of Fraud and De- 
ceit, all Lying, Falſe-witneſſing, Diſſimulation, and the like, and enjoin every 
Man to ſpeak the Truth from his Heart; and therefore it will add much to the Au- 
thority of theſe Books, if it appears that they were wrote by thoſe whoſe Names 
they bear, or by any other Perſons in the ſame Circumſtances, and of like Quali- 
fications with them. | 

Tu EV were not intereſted or concern'd in the things which they have related, 
upon any other account, than as they ſincerely lov'd Chriſt, and valu'd his Religi- 
on; and therefore it would have been abſurd in itſelf, and inconſiſtent with their 
deſign, to have impos'd any falſe Accounts upon the World. And this holds not 
only of the Hiſtorical, but alſo of the Doctrinal parts of the New Teſtament. 
For what could ſuch Men as theſe poſſibly propoſe to themſelves in delivering any 
falſe Doctrine, in miſguiding Men to their Eternal Ruin, when it was in their 
Power to teach them the Way of Salvation ? | . 

So that if we conſider the Qualifications of the Writers of theſe Books, there 
is no ground to ſuſpect either that they knew not the Truth of what they wrote, 
or have not faithfully related it. If there be any ſuſpicions of this kind, they muſt 
be fetch'd from the Writings themſelves, from their containing different and con- 
tradictory Accounts, or Things in themſelves manifeſtly falſe and abſurd. 

As to the different and contradictory Accounts which theſe Books are ſuppos d 
to contain ; there are many things which at firſt ſight may ſeem to differ from, or 
contradict one another; though they really do not fo, but may eaſily be reconcil'd ; 
as has been ſhewn by ſeveral who have treated particularly on this Subject. And 
whenever this happens, it is more in the Hiſtorical parts of this Book than in any 
other Points, and this too in things of little or no moment. So that this diffe- 
rence is an Argument of the Truth of what theſe Authors have wrote; that there 
was no fraud or colluſion in the Caſe ; that what they wrote, was not feign'd 1 

2 agree 
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agreed on by common conſent; but that the Books were wrote by different Per- leu. 
ſons, without conſulting one another for that purpoſe; and that they were under 
no other influence but that of Truth, which work'd fo forcibly upon them, as . 
to produce this agreement in the Hiſtory which they have compil'd ; though ſome 
of them, retaining ſome Circumſtances of the Actions they relate, which others 
forgot, might differ from others, in their Accounts of the fame Things. 

In the Doctrinal part of theſe Books, there is no difference or contradiction a- 
mong theſe Writers; but, on the contrary, fo ſtrict an harmony and agreement, 
that this alone advances the Credit of this Book, above that of any other which 
delivers the Doctrines and Precepts of any particular Sect ; for 'tis ſeldom that 
we find fo great an Agreement, and ſuch an exact Conſiſtency in a ſhort Book 
wrote by a ſingle Perſon, as there is in the New Teſtament, which contains the 
Writings of ſo many different Perſons. 

As for things which are in themſelves falſe and abſurd, none ſuch can be 
roduc'd out of the New Teſtament ; and where-ever any ſeem ſo, they are in 
ſuch ſmall Matters as cannot weaken the Credit of that Book in Points of greater 
Moment. 

W x cannot doubt, for the Reaſons already alledg'd, but that the Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity are truly deliver'd to us in the Books of the New Teſtament : Had 
there been any falſity or forgery in theſe, they had never been receiv'd from the 
Beginning, by ſo many wiſe and good Men, without any heſitation. Tis im- 
poſſible to ſhew that the Writers of the New Teſtament have falſify'd any thing 
of this kind, but by producing ſome Doctrine or Precept of Chriſtianity which 
contradicts ſome paſſage in the New Teſtament. But whence ſhall we fetch any 
ſuch Doctrine or Precept? and by what Authority can we prove it to be Chriſtian, 
which is not inferior to the Authority of this Book, which contains the whole of 
the Chriſtian Religion, and from whence alone all our knowledge of it 
muſt be had? We cannot deduce any ſuch Doctrine or Precept either from Rea- 
ſon, or any paſſage out of the Old Teſtament. Reaſon, however ſafely it may be 
rely'd on in things within its rav Province, is no guide in the preſent Caſe. For 
Chriſtianity being a Divine Revelation, we cannot, at this diſtance, know what 
the Doctrines of it are, but from that Revelation as it is recorded in theſe Books, 
and not from the bare uſe and exerciſe of our own Reaſon. 

As to any paſſages which may be produc'd out of the Old Teſtament to this 
purpoſe, they are of no force, till it be determin'd in what ſenſe thoſe Paſſages are 
to be underſtood : For we cannot but own that the Chriſtian Revelation gives a 
different Interpretation of ſeveral Paſſages and Prophecies in the Old Teſtament, 
relating to Chriſt and his Religion, than what at firſt we ſhould have put upon 
them, or perhaps ſhould ever have taken them in, had they not been ſo interpreted 
by that Revelation, | 

Uro the Whole therefore, there is as little ground from the Writings of the 
New Teſtament, as from the Writers of that Book, to ſuſpect that the Accounts 
which are there given us of the Chriſtian Religion are either falſe, or not to be de- 
pended upon for true. | 

I proceed to the Second ground of doubting of the Authority of any Book, and = 
that 1s, our not knowing the True Writer or Author of that Book. 1 

FoR it may be objected by thoſe who, in other reſpects, own'd the Truth of | 
Chriſtianity, that ſince it cannot be prov'd that the Books of the New Teſtament 
were wrote by thoſe whoſe Names they bear, and who are the reputed Authors of | 
them, it is uncertain who wrote them; ſince none can be fix d on ſo likely to be | 
the Authors as the reputed ones; and if it appears not who wrote theſe Books, 
what reaſon have we to credit them, either in the Doctrinal or Hiſtorical 

arts ? 

b Tu Credit of any Hiſtorical Book relies chieſly upon this, that we know the 
Writer was acquainted with the Facts which he relates, and was one who would 
not falſify his Account. In like manner, as to Doctrinal Points, if we are to give 
credit to any Writer in this Caſe, tis neceſſary that we ſhould know him to be 
one who was thoroughly acquainted- with the Doctrine which he pretends de- 
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any thing about him. 
is anſwer to all this, I obſerve, That here are two things affirm'd or taken 
for granted, neither of which is true. One is, That we know nothing of the 
Writers of the New Teſtament. 'The other is, That where we know not the 
Writer of any Book, there is hardly any thing left whereon we may ground our 
belief, either of the Doctrinal or Hiſtorical part of that Book. 
As to the firſt of theſe, That we know nothing of the Writers of the Books 
of the New Teſtament : I anſwer, That if we know who was the Writer of 
any ancient Book, we know who were the Writers of the Books of the New 
Teſtament ; nay, we know much more of the Writers of theſe Books, than we 
do of any other ancient Book: And therefore, if no body doubts of the Author 
of any ancient Book, or denies that Perſon to be the Author to whom the Book 
has been conſtantly and univerſally aſcrib'd by the common conſent of learned 
Men ; unleſs there be ſome probable Reaſon, or plain Proof, to the contrary, we 
ought not to doubt of the Writers of the Books of the New Teſtament, or de- 
ny thoſe to be the Writers of them, who have been ſo reputed, unleſs we can bring 
{ome probable Reaſon, or plain Proof, to the contrary. 
AN p here we ſhall find that we have much leſs reaſon to doubt of the 
Authors of the New Teſtament, than we have to doubt of the Author of any 
Book of that nature, I mean of any Book of great Antiquity, For fince our 
knowledge of the Author of any ancient Book, depends more upon the teſti- 
mony of thoſe who liv'd at the time when that Book was wrote, or pre- 
ſently after, and the conſtant conſent and agreement of learned Men in that 
Point, than upon any other Proof; what Book can we name ſo ancient 
as the New Teſtament, which has ſo many teſtimonies of this kind as 
that has, and ſuch a conſtant agreement among wiſe Men concerning the 
Author of it ? 
Ir we conſult what Euſebius has ſaid of this matter in ſeveral places of his 
Hiſtory, we ſhall find, that down to his time, that is, for the ſpace of about 
two hundred and fifty Years after theſe Books were wrote, there was never any 
doubt but that the four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, all St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
excepting that to the Hebrews, the Firſt Epiſtle of St. Peter, and the Firſt of 
St. John; I fay, there was no doubt but that all theſe were written by the 
| Perſons whoſe Names they bear, and that theſe Perſons were ſuch as they have 
| been already deſcrib'd, for their Ability and Integrity. | 
Tux fame Author further informs us, that there were many Writers who 
livd at the time when theſe Books were publiſhed, or ſoon after, who have 
a given their teſtimony to this truth, that all theſe Books of the New Teſtament 
were wrote by thoſe to whom they are commonly aſcrib'd. And this appears 
i in a great meaſure to us at this Day, from thoſe ancient Writings which are 
come down to us of Tuſtin Martyr, Ireneus, Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
liv'd in the next Age, eſpecially Justin, who is the moſt ancient of theſe Writers, 
and whoſe teſtimony is of great weight in the preſent Queſtion. 

AFTER theſe, ſucceeded great numbers of wiſe and prudent Men, who all 
agreed in the Authors of theſe Books : And amidſt all the Diſputes and 
Differences among Chriſtians, there was none of any Reputation, who ever 
deny'd thoſe Books to be wrote by thoſe whoſe Names they bear. There 
were ſome indeed, in early Times, who were more Jews than Chriſtians, who 
rejected St. Paul's Epiſtles, but did not deny St. Paul to be the Author of 
them; on the contrary, they profeſs'd to reject them, becauſe St. Paul, who wrote 
them, had (in their Opinion) betrayed the Cauſe of Mo/es, and given up the Au- 
thority of the Jewiſh Law. For ſome ſach Reaſons as this, there were others 
who rejected other Books of the New Teſtament ; tho they did not deny thoſe 
to be the Authors of them, who were commonly fo reputed. 

Bou r tho we ſhould not doubt of the Authors of the Books already menti- 
oned, it will be faid, that we may juſtly queſtion who were the Authors of the 
other Books of the New Teſtament ; the Epiſtle of St. Fames, the Second of 
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St. Peter, the Second and Third of St. John, that of St. Jude, and the Book Innor. 
of the Revelations. To this I anſwer, That tho' it has been doubted, concern- RG 
ing all theſe Books, for ſome time, by ſome Parties, whether they were 
written by thoſe Authors, under whoſe Names they are now receiv'd ; yet 
they were always admitted by others; and they who firſt rejected them 
becauſe they were unſatisfy d about their Authors, were afterwards, upon 
further enquiry, fatisfy'd in this point, otherwiſe they would never have re- 
ceivd them: and therefore now there is as great, if not greater credit due ta 
them, than if they had never been queſtion'd at all ; becauſe they have un- 
dergone a ſtricter examination in this reſpect, than thoſe which have paſs d ſi- 
lently without being ever queſtioned. | 
Bur, Secondly, Though we were ignorant of the true Author or Writer of 
any Book, it does not follow that the Book is of no Authority, either in 
Point of Hiſtory, or Doctrine, or of leſs Authority than it would be, if we 
knew the Author. 
For if it appears that the Book was eſteemed of ſufficient Authority by 
thoſe who knew whether the Contents of it were true, or falſe : If the 
Facts which it relates, be confirm'd by the teſtimony of thoſe who livd 
in, or near thoſe times, when they were done; and the Doctrines it de- 
livers, be in like manner atteſted for the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, by other 
Chriſtian Writers of the ſame, or the ſucceeding Age : If theſe Books have 
been conſtantly appeal'd to, and cited in all Diſputes about theſe Matters ; 
this is enough to eſtabliſh their Credit, without knowing certainly who were 
the true Writers or Authors of them. 
AND this is the Caſe of the Books of the New Teſtament, even of thoſe 
whoſe Authors were not agreed on : They were looked upon as contain- 
ing true and genuine Accounts of Chriſtianity, and always appealed to as 
ſuch. | | 
Thirdly, Another ground of doubting of the Authority of any Book, is, 
when it appears, or there are juſt grounds to ſuſpect that it has been deprav'd 
and corrupted, altered and changed from what it was when it was firſt 
written. | 7 
Now this depravation, or change, muſt either be Univerſal, of the whole 
Hiſtory and Doctrine of the Goſpel; or only of ſome particular Places, by 
which the whole Hiſtory or Doctrine will not be changed. For if this 
depravation be only of part of the Hiſtory or Doctrine, or of ſome parti- 
cular places, by which the Hiſtory or Doctrine would be changed; this 
would quickly appear from the diſagreement of theſe parts with others, and 
the contradiction there would be between them, eſpecially in Matters of Do- 
ctrine; and the New Teſtament would then be a Book whoſe ſeveral parts 
often contradicted one another, or at leaſt could not be reconciled without 
great difficulty. But nothing of this nature can, with any appearance of truth, 
be ſaid of the New - Teſtament, wherein there is a perfect Harmony and A- 
greement ; ſo that if we confider how many different Writings, of different 
Perſons, that Book contains, the exact Agreement there is among all theſe, 
as has been already obſerv'd, will, to an unprejudic'd Perſon, highly advance the 
Credit and Authority of that Book. * Fro ID F 04 ICT * 
Tu Ar there ſhould be an univerſal Alteration or Depravation of the whole 
Hiſtory, and the Doctrine of this Book, is by no means credible, nor even 
poſſible, and is inconſiſtent with what has been already prov'd,” that the ſe- 
veral Books were wrote by thoſe whoſe Names they bear. If this Altera- 
tion is only in ſome few particular Places, which will neither alter the Do- 
ctrine: nor the Hiſtory, it is of no moment, and ought not to leſſen the 
credit of theſe Books. If it be faid, that this Alteration in lefler Matters, | 
gives us juſt ground to ſuſpect the ſame in Matters of greater Moment: I 
anſwer, that it cannot be proved that there ever has been any ſuch- Alteration ; 
on the contrary, we have very good Arguments to prove any thing of that 
kind impoſſible, But this is a Subject which I ſhall further examine when 
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Iszo7 1 come to conſider the Ohjections which are made againſt the Authority of 


l theſe Books. 


ot Tux Fourth and Laſt ground of doubting of the Authority of any Book, 


is, that upon other Accounts * are good Reaſons why the Book ſhould not 
be credited: I fay, upon other Accounts beſides alt already mention'd, and 
theſe can be no other than the Teſtimonies of credible Perſons againſt the 
Authority of theſe Books. 

By x there is no occaſion to inſiſt much upon this, ſince no ſuch Teſti- 
monies can, be produc'd ; on the contrary, it appears, from what has been al- 


ready faid, that theſe Books have always had the Approbation of wiſe and good 


Men, from the firſt Ages of the Church, down to the preſent Times. I 

if theſe Books had been rejected, or doubted of by any of the Antients who 
were of Credit and Reputation, and it was evident from authentick Hiſtory, that 
they did actually refuſe their Aſſent to theſe Books, tho' they gave no Reaſon for 
it ; it would be ſufficient to weaken, it not to deſtroy the Credit of theſe Books : 
But ſince, as I ſaid, no ſuch Teſtimonies can be produced, fince it was never 
doubted by Perſons of any note or conſideration, who were competent Judges of 
the Matter, but that theſe Books contained the genuine Records of Chriſtianity, 
and were of ſupreme Authority in determining all neceflary Points of Faith 
and Practice; there can be no grounds of Suſpicion from this Quarter, and the 
Credit of theſe Books remains firm and entire, notwithſtanding any thing which 
can be ſuggeſted to weaken or overthroy it. 

Tuus I have conſidered both the Matter of theſe Books, and the Books 
themſelves ; and have ſhewn that the Matter which they contain could not be 
of Human or Diabolical Contrivance or Compoſition ; and that the Books them- 
ſelves have convey'd this Matter down to us, with the utmoſt fidelity and exact- 
neſs : Upon both which Accounts they deſerve our Regard, not only compara- 
tively, beyond all other Books whatever, but abſolutely, and in. the higheſt de- 
gree, as containing nothing but what is ſtrictly true; and not only ſo, but what 
we are obliged to hearken to, as it comes from God. 

Bou r fince there have been ſome Objections rais'd againſt the Books themſelves, 
in order to weaken their Authority, it will not be improper, in the next place, to 
conſider and anſwer thoſe Objections. | | 
Ap here we are told, * that the preſent Samaritan Rabbies receive the Five 
Books of Moſes, (the Copy whereof is very different from ours) as their entire 
Scripture ; [together with a Chronicon or Hiſtory of themſelves from Mofes's 
time, quite different from that contained 1 in the Hiſtorical Books. of the Old 
Teſtament.] 

_ FHarT the A eee receive 9 the Peintitonmh, or the Five Books of 
Moſes, for their Scripture, is very true; and very good Reaſons may be afligned 
for this, from the State and Condition of that People, from their: Schiſm, and 


their corrupt and idolatrous Worſhip b. This Pentateuch, or Copy of the Law, 


was originally the fame with that of the Fews, © from whom they receiv'd it, 
that they might be inſtructed in the Worſhip of the True God. This Book they 
preſerved amongſt them; and from ſeveral Circumſtances which might be menti- 
oned, it appears that they could not make an univerſal change and alteration of 
it, or corrupt it to any very great degree. Had this been done, the Fows who, 
upon account of their Schiſm, were their greateſt Enemies, and hated them 
with, a perfect hatred, would not have faitd to lay this to their charge, and re- 
proached t them with it, which we do not find they did. 

Ap it appears further from the Book i it felf, which * fince been printed, and 
N en with the 0 as well 28: From ſome other ancient _ 
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ſcripts of it which have been view d, that it differs as little from the Mebrow Ivor. 


Pentateuch, as any two Copies of any other Author differ from each other in — 


ancient Manuſcripts. 


THERE are indeed in the Samaritan Pentateuch ſome Variations from the 
Hebrew, and ſome wilful Corruptions of it, as that in particular about Mount 
Gerizim, which is naturally accounted for à from the Hiſtory of that People; 
{ that it is not as authentick as the Hebrew, nor can pretend to ſtand in com- 
petition with it. But there is no foundation in the difference there is between 
the Samaritan and the Hebrew Pentateuch, to inſinuate that they are not the 
ſame, but diſtinct Books, and that conſequently it cannot be known which of 
the two, or whether either of them be genuine, or whether they be not both 
of them equally falſe and ſpurious. 

Some of the moſt material variations or corruptions of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, ſeem to have been occaſion'd by the Controverlies between them and 
the Jews : And it is altogether as unjuſt to argue from thence againſt the 
Truth of theſe Books in general, as it would be to argue againſt the 
Truth of ſome Books of the New Teſtament, becauſe the Papiſts have, in 
ſome of their Verſions, made bold to corrupt the Text in favour of their Er- 
rors b. The truth is, the ſmall variation of the Samaritan Pentateuch from 
the Hebrew for above two thouſand Years, while theſe Nations were at utter 
enmity with one another, is a moit convincing Proof that the Jewiſh Bibles 
have been preſerved with great fidelity and exactneſs, and are as free from 
corruptions and interpolations, as, in the nature of the thing, is poſſible. *Tis 
well known how very careful the Fews were in this matter; how they divi- 
ded their Bible into ſeveral Sections, number'd the Words, and even the Letters 
of it, and kept the moſt exact and minute account of every thing relating to 
it. So that it will be very weak and vain to make any attempt upon the Credit 
and Authority of the Hebrew Text. 

To proceed to what 1s next objected, and comes nearer to us: —— We are 
told, © That the Rabbies among the common Herd of Jes, receive, for Scrip 
ture, the twenty four Books of the Old Teſtament; the Prieſts of the Roman 
Church, of the Engliſb and other Proteſtant Churches, receive for Scripture, 
the twenty four Books of the Old Teſtament, and all the Books of the New: 
But the Church of Rome receives ſeveral other Books call'd Apocrypha, which 
all the Proteſtant Churches utterly reject, but the Church of England, which 
pays ſome ſmall Regard to them. | 

Ts not my preſent Buſineſs to deſcend to thoſe Controverſies which are a- 
mong Chriſtians ; but 'tis my Buſineſs to ſhew that thoſe Controverſies which 
are amongſt Chriſtians, are no juſt Objection againſt Chriſtianity it ſelf, nor 
any Argument againſt the Truth and Certainty of our Holy Religion. 

HE RH then we have a conſiderable number of Tracts, own'd by all Chri- 
ſtians whatever, to be given us at divers times by God himſelf. But here 
a difficulty is rais'd about the certain determinate number of thoſe Books 
which make up the Scripture : ſome rejecting thoſe as ſpurious, which others 
receive as genuine. 5 

BvuT does it therefore follow that all ate to be rejected? Becauſe every indivi- 
dual Book is not own'd to be the Word of God by every individual Chriſtian, 


temporum, vel ſeribarum negligentid navos & maculas quaſdam tontrahtre poterant, gat ex alistum coditum tot 

latione maxime Hebraicorum veterumgue interpretum, aliiſqne mediit, de quibus in Proleg. de vatiantibus Lethioni- 
bus adtum eft, corrigi & emendari paſſunt. Supra, ſe. 17. verſus finem. 
| Walton's Confiderator Conſider' d, pog. 180, &. 135 

Scaliger. 1 att; | | 
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Morin us. | rack! 

Ei vero authenticam buie exemplari non atteibuamus autboritatem, nom tamen omntm ejui aſum negamut, ine 
multum utilitatis ad Hebraicum Textum illuſtrandum & verum in locis perple xis & obſturis Stfipturæ ſinſum in- 
dagandum conferre ſlatuimus. Supra, ſe. 18. tio. me i arlty total ao 1 8 

» Note, A very remarkable Inſtænce of this we have in 4 French Tranflation 'of the New Tella- 
| meas _pepted at Bourdeaux in 1686. The Book is very ſcarce ; but the Reader may ſee ſeveral Paſſages of the 

ew Teſtam 


ent which have been falſify'd in that Edition, in the Memoirs of Literature, for the Month of 
February, 1712. . 5 F 
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or every Sect or Denomination of Chriſtians; are we without any more ado to 
lay them all aſide, and to conclude that there is no ſuch thing as Scripture, no 
Book at all which has any juſt pretence to Divine Authority? 

THis ſeems to be the drift of ſome Mens reaſoning; and this will hold 
againſt all Writings whatever, eſpecially ſuch as are ancient, and of long ſtand- 
ing. And yet it was never look'd upon as any Argument that no Books were 
wrote by the Authors whoſe Names they bear, becauſe ſome have been falſely 
aſcrib'd to them, and put upon the World as theirs whoſe they were not. 

HERE therefore we muſt examine Matters, and conſult Antiquity, and ſee 
what Books have the beſt Title to Divine Authority, and were univerſally own'd 
to be of Divine Authority in the firſt Ages. And ſince there are ſome, nay 
many, whoſe Authority was never queſtioned, and others whoſe Authority, 
though once queſtioned, came preſently afterwards to be ſettled and agreed on by 
a fair and full Examination: If we have a mind to be fatisfy'd ourſelves, and 
will not rely upon the Judgment of others, let us go over that Examination 
again, and we ſhall find their Judgment to be right and well grounded. But we 
cannot argue againſt the Being or Authority of all ſuch Books in general, from 
the different Opinions which ſome have maintain'd concerning them, and from all 
Mens not immediately agreeing which they were. 

Mok particularly, with regard to the Books of the New Teſtament, which 
contain the Scheme of the Chriſtian Religion ; there have been Diſputes about 
the Authority of ſome of theſe Books; there have been falſe Goſpels, as well as 
falſe Chriſts : But theſe were very early diſtinguiſh'd from the genuine; and thoſe 
which we now receive, were ſoon eſtabliſh'd in that Credit and Authority which 
they ſtill remain poſſeſs d of; and indeed were never doubted of at all. 

THe Als of the Apoſtles, and all St. Paul's Epiſtles, were univerſally re- 
ceiv d, excepting that to the Hebrews, the Authority of which, and more eſpeci- 
ally the Author, tho' doubted at firſt by ſome, was ſoon after own'd and agreed 


to. The like is true of the other Books of the New Teſtament, excepting the. 


Epiſtles of St. James and St. Jude, the 2d Epiſtle of St. Peter, the two laſt of 
St. John, and the Revelations, which were not univerſally agreed to have been 
written by thoſe whoſe Names they bear, tho' the Authority of the Books 
themſelves was not queſtioned =. And thus the Canon of the New Teſtament 


came by degrees to be ſettled and adjuſted ; tho' perhaps it may be difficulr, 


as well as it is needleſs, to date the preciſe Time when it was univerſally own'd 

and receiv'd. | 
Bur ſuppoſe that theſe Matters were more uncertain than they are repreſent- 

ed to be, what would be the Conſequence of this ? Does the Truth of 


Chriſtianity depend upon the Time when the Books of the New Teſtament 


were all formally put into one Body, and univerſally received? No; the 
Truth of Chriſtianity (as has before been obſerved) depends upon the Truth 


of the Facts relating to our bleſſed Saviour, upon the Accounts which the Goſ- 


pels have given us of Him, of what He did and taught. If theſe Facts 
be truly related, and theſe Accounts be right, which has been already provw'd; 
Chriſtianity is true, and the Foundations of it remain firm and unſhaken, 
whenever the Books which make up the New Teſtament were colle&ed and 
put together into one Volume. Tho' (as it was but juſt now hinted) tis 
very well known, and ought not to be diſſembled or concealed by thoſe who are 
ſincere Lovers of Truth, that the four Goſpels, and St. Pauls Epiſtles were 
receiv'd from the Beginning, and always paſs'd unconteſted ; and theſe give us a 
very full and noble View of Chriſtianity. | Is 

Bor ſuppoſing we are agreed about what Books are to be received for 
Scripture ; we differ, it ſeems, very much about the Authority of Scripture, 
and the Degrees of Inſpiration with which theſe Books are penn'd ; fo that we 
know not what Credit, or whether any is due to them ; how far they may be 
rely d upon, or whether they are to be rely'd upon at all. „„ 


« Vid. Euſebii Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. lib. 3. cap. 3, 24 Y | A MINCE (E6 Ne Ee: | 
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So ME, it ſeems, à contend that every Thought and Word are inſpir d; ſeme, Inox. 
that the Thoughts are inſpir d, and not the Words ; ſome, that thoſe Thoughts only are * IIi. 


inſpir'd which relate to Fundamentals; and others, that the Books were written by to- 
neſt Men, with great Care and Faithfidneſs, without any Infpiration ether with re- 
pet to the Thoughts or the Words, © © 3 1 

Now I cannot ſee that the Truth of Chriſtianity will ſuffer upon account of 
any of theſe Opinions. If we take the laſt, and allow no more than this, that 
the Writers were Men of Honeſty, and common Abilities, we have no reaſon to 
doubt of, or diſbelieve their Accounts. For why might not they tranſmit down 
in Writing, the Life and Doctrine of our Bleſſed Saviour, as well as the Diſ- 
ciples of Philoſophers did the Tenets of their ſeveral Maſters? The Accounts 
which the Evangeliſts have given us in their Writings, are of things which they 
ſaw, and heard themſelves, or had from thoſe who did fo. They liv'd in the Time 
and Place, when and where the Things which they write of were publickly tran- 
ſacted; for which Reaſon, their Writings deſerve greater Credit than any other Wri- 
tings whatever. For how few of thoſe things, related by other Hiſtorians, are ſuch, 
as they themſelves were preſent at, and faw ? Tis needleſs to mention Herodotrs. 
Diodorus Siculus, Livy, Suetonius, Curtius, and other Hiſtorians who have given 
us an account of the Aſyrian or Perfian, the Greek or Roman Affairs, and who 
have wrote of things that were done many Ages before they were born, and in 
ſuch Parts of the World as were very remote from their own Habitations, I ſhall 
inſtance only in one Writer, and that is Cornelius Tacitus, in that part of his Hi- 
ſtory, where he is giving an Account of the Deſtruction of Ferujalem, and takes 
occaſion to tell us the whole Story of the City and People of the Jews from 
their firſt beginning b. "Tis ſcarce credible how many groundleſs and childiſh 
Tales, what ſtupid and evidently falſe Accounts that celebrated Hiſtorian has 
heap'd together, and which he might eaſily have known to be ſuch even in Rome 
itſelf where he liv'd, from the great Numbers of Jews of all forts and ranks which 
reſorted thither, and eſpecially from the Hiſtory of Joſephus, which was then in 
being, and at the Emperor's command was repoſited in the publick Library. 

Bor the Writers of the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, if they had but common Senſe 

and Underſtanding, could not be miſtaken in the Accounts which they have 
given us of our Bleſſed Saviour; becauſe they were his conſtant Companions and 
Followers, and had all the Opportunities imaginable of informing themſelves 
fully in every Particular about which they have wrote. Nor 1s it conceivable that 
they ſhould impoſe upon the World, by relating thoſe things which they knew to 
be falſe, or did not know to be true. There was nothing which they could pro- 
poſe to themſelves in this which could induce them to it. And if they had done 
it, they would certainly have been detected; ſince the things they wrote about 
were then publickly known, and what others were acquainted with as well as 
themſelves, | 

TR ux ſeem to have wrote without any other views but that of Truth; and 
their Writings have all the marks of Sincerity and Integrity that can be defir'd. 
Upon the whole therefore, If we give credit to any Hiſtory at all, we cannot de- 
ny it to the Goſpel, which has in many reſpects the advantage over all other Hiſto- 
ries whatever. And if the Hiſtory of the Goſpel be true, the Chriſtian Religion 1s 
founded on Divine Revelation, and demands our aſſent, as coming from Gov. 

Bur ſuppoſe the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, as it was written at firſt, was a true 
Account of our Saviour, of all that He did and taught ; How ſhall we be ſure that 
this Hiſtory is come down to us entire and uncorrupted ? And if it be, by what 
Rules ſhall we interpret it ; and how ſhall we be abGlutely certain of the true ſenſe 
and meaning of ſeveral Paſſages in it ? There are ſeveral Difficulties which have 
been endeavour'd to be rais'd upon theſe and ſuch-like Points, which I ſhall con- 
ſider in my next Diſcourſe, 


* Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, pag. 56. „ | 
d Hiſtor. lib. 5. p. 550. Sed quia famoſ# urbis ſupremum diem tradituri ſumus, congruens videtur primoraia 
ejus aperire, &c. Bak: Amſtel. cum Notis variorum, 890, T. 2. ET | 
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That the preſent Scriptures are Genuine and 
Uncorrupt; and the Objection taken from the 
many various Readings, Anſwer d. 


1 1 THRESs. V. 21. 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


N Diſcourſing upon theſe Words, I propos d, 


TrBOT-. 
SFR. IV. 


WW I. To enquire what the Apoſtle means by proving all things ; to ſtate 
the true Notion of that private Judgment, or Freedom of Thought, which 
_—_ Man ought to exerciſe in Religious Matters, and to ſhew wherein it 
| conſiſts. 
UNDER this Head, I laid down ſome Rules which are neceſſary to be obſerv'd, 
1 and without which we can never reaſon juſtly, or think freely upon any Subject; 
1 ſuch as theſe : Poſſeſſing our ſelves with a ſincere love of Truth, for its 
1 own fake. Not being afraid of Truth, or any of the Conſequences of it. Pur- 
ſuing our Enquiries with the utmoſt Sincerity and Impartiality. Uſing all man- 
ner of Helps which Gop has afforded us. And firmly reſolving to embrace the 
bt Truth whenever we find it; to yield up our ſelves to it, and be governed by it. 
1 I propoſed, . 


II. To conſider what that Free-Thinking is which is Falſely fo called, and 
which ſome have lately taken up ; and to ſhew how much it differs from that in 
the Text, 

AN p becauſe I laid down ſome particular Rules neceſſary to be obſerv'd 
1 g true Free-Thinking, I propoſed to examine the preſent Free-Thinking by 
theſe Rules. 


THe Firſt of theſe was, Poſſeſſing ourſelves with a Love of Truth, for its 
own fake. | 

WHETHER We thus love Truth, will appear by our entertaining Propoſitions 
with greater or leſs degrees of Aſſurance than the Proofs they are built upon will 
warrant. | | 

AND this naturally leads me to conſider ſome of the principal Arguments or 
Objections which the preſent Pree-Thinkers have rais'd againſt Reveal'd Religion 
in general, or the Chriſtian Revelation in particular. 

THe F:r/t Objection which I took notice of, was that which they have 
rais d againſt the Reality and Exiſtence of a Divine Revelation in general; 
where I endeavoured to ſhew that a Divine Revelation is not, in the na- 
ture of the thing, impoſſible ; and therefore that the many falſe Pretences which 
have been made to it, is no Proof that there never was any ſuch thing, or that 
God never made an extraordinary Revelation of his Will to Mankind. On the 


contrary, theſe falſe Pretences are rather a Proof of the Poſſibility and actual 
Exiſtence of ſuch a Revelation. | A 
| | ; Tre 
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T x = next Enquiry which the Free-Thinkers propoſe to make, is, Whether the 
Chriſtian Religion is founded on Divine Revelation? or, Whether that be a Di- 
vine Revelation on which it is founded; or only a meer Dream and Deluſion, 
Enthuſiaſm and Imagination in thoſe who firſt believed it, or a Cheat and Im- 
poſture which they have put upon the World ? | 

AND here I obſerved, that notwithſtanding all the unfair Suggeſtions and baſe 
Inſinuations of the Free-Thinkers, that Chriſtianity is either a Cheat and an Im- 
poſture, or a meer Dream and Deluſion, and upon a level with Heatheniſh Frauds 
and Superſtitions; they have declin'd the fair way of Tryal and Examination, 
and the only way whereby we can come to a Determination of this Queſtion, 
and that is, To enquire whether the Goſpel-Hiſtory be true? For if the Facts, 
there recorded, be true, Chriſtianity is founded on Divine Revelation. 

Tur next Objections which are raiſed by the Free-Thinkers, relate to the 
Scriptures, and the different Opinions which are held about them. Some of theſe 
I examined in my laſt Diſcourſe, and endeavoured to ſhew, in ſeveral Particulars, 
that none of theſe different Opinions are any Argument againſt the Truth of 
Religion, or weaken the Credit and Authority of the Holy Scriptures ; but that 
we may {till believe our Bibles to be the Word of God, and to contain all things 
neceſſary to Salvation. But admitting all this, that we have the Scriptures, and 
that theſe Scriptures are of undoubted Authority, or rather were ſo when they 
were firſt written : How ſhall we know that we have them as they were written 
at firſt, and that they are come down to us entire and uncorrupted ? Several 
Doubts are rais'd upon this Head, which I ſhall now conſider. 

Wr are told a of a Deſign which was ſet on foot in the Sixth Century by 
Anaſtatius the Emperor, of making a general Alteration of the four Goſpels. 
This is recorded in the Chronicon of Viclor Tununenſis who livd and wrete in 
that Age. His words are to this effect : At Conſtantinople, in the Conf ſhip 
of Meſſalla, at the Command of the Emperor Anaſtaſius, the Holy Goſpels, as 
written by plain unartful Evangeliſts, are correCted, and amended. 

Tur who have raiſed this Objection, own whence they had it, and who 
they are beholden to for their Knowledge of this Paſſage : But 'tis extremely un- 
fair and diſingenuous to produce the Objection in publick, and at the ſame time 
to take no Notice of what is faid in Anſwer to it, in the very fame place of 
that Book from whence they had it. 

In Anſwer therefore to this Objection, I obſerve, 

Firſt, Ta AT the Truth of this Hiſtory reſts upon the ſole Credit of one ſingle 
Author. This Paſſage occurs in no Book whatever but the Chronicon of Victor. 
No other Writer has made any mention of it, excepting 1jdorus Hifpalenſis in his 
Chronicon; and he has done nothing more than barely tranſcrib'd Vickor's Words. 
He tells us, that Anaſtaſius reigned Eighteen Years ; that he eſpouſed the Error, 
or Hereſy, of the Acephali, and baniſh'd the Biſhops who defended the Synod of 
Chalcedm : And then it follows, That he alſo corrected, or found fault with, 
and amended the Goſpels, as written by ſimple and illiterate, plain and unart- 
ful Men. 

Secondly, IT does not appear from Yi#0r's words, that this was any Deſign 
of Forgery, or falſifying the Hiſtory of the Goſpels, or the Doctrines contained 
in them; much leſs of ſuppreſſing or altering the Originals: but only of publiſh- 
ing the Goſpel Hiſtory a-new, in purer and politer Language, in a better and 

more beautiful Style. This, 'tis probable, is what ſome of the Sophiſts and Ora- 
tors of that City, who were diſguſted at the Plainneſs and Barbarity of the Goſ- 
pel-Greek, had a mind to do, and interceded with the Emperor for his Leave. 
And he might poſſibly yield to their Requeſt, and agree to ſuch a Reformation of 
the Goſpel as this ; and ue g the Work might be actually begun. 

SOMETHING of this Nature is the moſt that can be inferr'd from this obſcure 
Paſſage. And this might have been done without any detriment to the Goſpel, 


IB nor. 
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or diminution of its Authority; the Originals of which might ſtill remain in 


their native Plainneſs and Simplicity. Of this Nature are the Verſions and Para- 


4 | : phraſes 
* Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, p. 90. | 
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Izzor. phraſes which have been made of the. Goſpels, and other Books of the New Te- 
env! ſtament, which are ſo far from doing any Prejudice to the Originals, that they are 
of great Uſe, and contribute very much to the underſtanding of the Text, by ex- 
preſſing that in a more eaſy. and familiar Stile, which the ſacred Writers expreſs 
in more difficult, and, to us, unuſual Language ; by filling up thoſe Periods and 
connecting them together, which they have left abrupt, and ſeemingly incoherent. 
* This ſeems to have been b Tatian's Deſign, in his Paraphraſe upon St. Paul's Epi- 
piſtles, in which, as e Euſebius tells us, he is ſaid to have amended the Conſtru- 
ction of the Apoſtles. Language. But that Paraphraſe being loft, 'tis difficult to 

determine any thing certainly about 1t. 55 

Thirdly, WHATEVER this Deſign upon the Goſpels was, it does not appear 
that it was ever put in Execution. "Tis certain that the Performance was never 
publiſhed: For the bare Report of ſuch an Alteration, the very Name of New 
Goſpels, would have rais'd the greateſt Commotions in the Eaſt, and quickly ſet 
all in a flame; as much leſſer Matters, we know, frequently did. This would have 
ſo incens'd the People, and met with ſuch Oppoſition as would have endanger'd 
the Emperor himſelf, who was very far from being belov'd at that time. | 

Fourthly, HAD this been a wicked deſign to corrupt the Truth and Purity of 
the Goſpel ; and had the Emperor come into fuch a Deſign, and ſucceeded in it 
if this falſe Goſpel, or any part of it, had ever come Abroad, and been publiſh'd 
to the World, the Hiſtorians of that time who have been ſo particular in de- 
{cribing the other Impieties and Villanies of Anaſtaſius, would not have fail'd to 
have added this to the reſt, to have ſet it out in its worſt Colours, and left it 
upon Record to all Poſterity, as a ſtanding Monument of his Infamy and Re- 
proach : Whereas there is no mention made of this Particular by any Writer but 
Vicon, and Tjidorus who copy'd from him. | 

Fifthly, Bxsipns the Silence of Hiſtory in this Matter, we have another more 
convincing Argument that no ſuch alter'd Goſpels did ever, in Fact, appear and 

obtain in the World. For the Writers before Anaſtaſiuss time, the Greek and 

Latin Fathers of the firſt four Centuries, are very full of Citations out of the New 

| Teſtament, inſomuch that there are but few Paſſages in that Book but what are 

produced at large by one or other of theſe Writers : and yet their Citations agree 

with the preſent MSS. and printed Copies; which is a Demonſtration that not 

only the Goſpels, but the 1 0 New Teſtament, hath continued the ſame ſince 
Anaſtajius's time as before, and ſuffered no ſuch Alteration as is pretended. 

Tur ſame appears from the entire Commentaries and Verſions which were 
made of the New Teſtament before Anaſtaſiuss time, all which agree with the pre- 
ſent Copies ; ſo that tis impoſſible there ſhould have been any ſuch Forgery, unleſs 
all theſe Writings were alter d too, and made over anew : A Suppoſion ſo wild and 
extravagant, that I believe no Free-Thinker will maintain it. | 

Laſtly, IT plainly appears from the Goſpels, as they ſtand at preſent, that 
they have never been thus practiſed upon : So that whether the Defign of Ana- 
ſtaſius took Effect or not; and whether any thing was done in purſuance of it, 
matters nothing, ſince the Goſpels now in our hands ſhew no Signs of any ſuch 
Correction or Emendation. They do not appear like a Book mended and po- 
liſh'd by a Scholar: The Stile is plain and fimple, and unaffected : There is no 
Rhetorick or Flouriſh in it ; none of the artful Rules of Writing or Speaking ; 
but, on the contrary, the whole Narration is carry'd on in the moſt common and 
vulgar Expreſſions. bill 

TH1s is ſo notorious, that 'tis made an Objection againſt the Divine Authority 
of the Scriptures, eſpecially of the Goſpels, that they are written in a Style and 
way of Expreſſion ſo common and familiar, ſo very mean, and low and vulgar, 
that they ſeem unworthy of the Majeſty of ſuch a Speaker as God, and that no 
Scholar or polite Writer would chuſe to expreſs himſelf after ſuch a plain and 
ſimple manner. This Objection has been fully anſwered by others, and the * 

| | NO tb. | ne 
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neſs of it ſufficiently expos d, ſo that tis needleſs to make any Reply to it in this 
place. All that I ſhall at preſent obſerve, is this, that ſuch a neglect of the nice 
Rules of Art, and of every thing that looks like Cunning and Contrivance, Stu- 
dy and Deſign, as appears in the Hiſtory of the Goſpels, is a conſiderable Ad- 
vantage on the fide of Writers who profeſs only to deliver plain Matters of Fact, 
and to relate what was done and ſaid by our Saviour, This makes greatly for 
the Credit and Authority of the Goſpels, and ought to confirm our belief of the 
Truth of thoſe things which are reported in them. 

AND thus I have fully conſidered, and, I hope, confuted, this pretended Al- 
teration of the Goſpels under Anaſtaſius, for which there is nothing alledg'd but 
this ſingle Paſſage of Viclor, in a little inconſiderable Chronicon which he wrote. 
and which is all that we have of that Author's. | x 

BETORE I diſmiſs this Head, I ſhall produce a parallel Inſtance to ſhew the 
Folly and Abſurdity of building on ſuch an Hypotheſis as this, upon the Autho- 
rity of a ſingle and obſcure Writer. 

Hardwin the Jeſuit, who is a much more conſiderable Author than Victor 
appears to have been, tells us, 4 that there 'was a certain Perſon (by which he 
ſeems to mean himſelf) who indulg'd his Fancy perhaps a little too much, but 
was very ſhrewd and fagacious at making Conjectures; that had made this re- 
markable Diſcovery : That there was a certain Club of Men, living I know 
not how many Ages ago, who undertook to dreſs up the Antient Hiſtory as we 
now have it, when there was then none in being; That he knew very well the 
Time and Place where this was done; That Tully, Pliny, Virgil's Georgicks, 
Herace's Satyrs and Epiſtles, were a great help to thoſe who were engaged in this 
Work ; for theſe he look'd upon to be the only genuine Remains of all the Latin 
Antiquity : excepting a very few Inſcriptions, and ſome Faſti. All the reſt which 
are received for antient Authors, he looks upon to be falſe and ſpurious. He tells 
us indeed, that he is afraid that he ſhall not perſuade any to be of his Mind in 
this; but he ſeems to be pretty poſitive and certain of it himſelf, as appears by 
his not contenting himſelf with aſſerting it only in general Terms, (as Victor has 
done in his Story) but by relating ſome particular Circumſtances belonging to it. 

Now ſuppoſe any ſhould light upon this Paſſage ſome Ages hence, and ſhould 
think it of ſuch Authority as to overthrow, or at leaſt to weaken the Credit of 
Terence, the Æneids of Virgil, the Odes of Horace, and all other Writings but thoſe 
which Hardin eſteemed genuine: I ask, whether there would be any force in 
this Argument; and whether any one would be ſo fooliſh as to reject all theſe 
Writers as ſpurious, or at leaſt of doubtful Authority, becauſe this ſingle Author 
has been fo bold as to advance ſuch an Opinion, contrary to the Sentiments of all 
the World beſides. The Caſe is the ſame with regard to that Paſſage in Vi&or's 
Chronicon, and the Authority of the one ought to weigh as much with us as the 
other ; that is, it ought to be of no weight at all, 

Bur this is no new Device of the Enemies of Chriſtianity, to charge the 
Scriptures, or any part of them, with being forged and ſuppoſititious, when 
they have no other way to overthrow their Authority, and deſtroy the Truth and 
Certainty of Religion. | 
Tus Porphyry, one of the ableſt, as well as the moſt zealous Adverſaries 
which Chriſtianity ever had, when he found himſelf hard preſs'd with ſome Pro- 

hecies in Daniel, as undeniable Proofs of a true prophetick Spirit in the Holy 
Writers anſwers, That indeed the pretended Prophecies of Daniel, do very di- 
rectly and demonſtratively point at ſome Events which the Chriſtians make to 


be 


* Aﬀeram hoc loco non inanis quidem ſemper conjeforis, ſed nunc tamen plus juſto fortaſſis ſuſpicioſt, ingenioque 
ninium indulgentis hominis conjefluram. Deprehendit ille, ut quidem muſſitabat nuper nobiſcum, cætum certorum 
hominum ante ſæcula neſcio quot extitiſſe, qui Hiſtoriæ veteris concinnande partes ſuſcepiſſent, qualem nunt habe- 
mus, cum nulla tunc extaret : ſibi probe notam illorum etatem atque officinam eſſe : ingut eam rem iſtis ſubſidio 
fuiſſe Tullium, Plinium, Maronis Georgica, Flacci Sermones & Epiſtolas: nam hæc ille ſole ſenſet, (quod verear 
ut cuiguam ſuadeat) ex omni latina antiguitate ſincero efſet monumenta, præter inſcriptiones adnodum pauc ar, 
Faſtoſgue nennullos, &c.) Joannis Hardvini Chronologiz ex nummis antiquis reſtitutæ Proluſio de Nummis He- 
rodiadum, pag. 60. Pariſiis, 1613. 4to. 
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lunor, be the Completion of thoſe Prophecies : But without doubt, (fays he) theſe Pro- 
whe phecies were never wrote by Daniel, who lived in the Times of King Cyrus, but 
were forg'd by ſome Jew who wrote in a prophetick Air and Style, after the 

Times of Alexander and Antiochus, But he offers at no manner of Proof of this. 
He has nothing to ſet aſide the Prophecies of Daniel but his own poſitive Aſſer- 
tion, that without Doubt they were forg'd long after the Events which are there 
pretended to be foretold. Now 'tis certain that the Jews never receeived into 
the Canon of their Scripture any Book or Writing that was compoſed after the 
finiſhing of their ſecond Temple, and after the Times of Artaxerxes King of 
Perſia. e For this we have the Teſtimony of To/ephus, a Writer of eſtabliſhed 
Credit and Authority among the Jews, and who liv'd about three hundred Years 
before Porphyry. 

Wuicn therefore of theſe two is it moſt reaſonable to believe? Fo/ephus, who 
ſpeaks of his own certain Knowledge concerning the Cuitom of the Jews in 
receiving Books into the Canon of Scripture, or Porphyry, who was a Stranger to 
the Jewiſh Books and Records, and lived three hundred Years after Chriſt ? Tis 
impoſſible to prove any Matter of Fact, if a bare poſitive Aſſertion, a without 
doubt, or an obſcure Paſſage out of a ſingle Author, ſhall be allowed to balance 
and even to outweigh the Records of a Nation, and the concurrent Teſtimony 
and expreſs Authority of the beſt Hiſtorians, 

Tus is the true ſtate of the Caſe, and all the force of ſuch Arguments as 
theſe; and whether this be Free-Thinking and fair Examination; or falſe Reaſon- 
ing, and Thinking with the ſtrongeſt Prejudices and the grofleſt Partiality ; I 
ſhall leave to any one to determine. 

THERE is no reaſon therefore, from any thing which has been yet urged, 
why we ſhould look upon the Goſpel as a Forgery or cunnmgly-devijed Fable, 
and throw away our Bibles as wholly uſeleſs and inſignificant, and by no means 
to be depended upon in any thing which they relate. 

Burr further: Tho neither the Goſpels, nor any Parts of Scripture, were 
ever thus totally altered or transformed, yet they have, in ſuch a long tract of 
Time, and by paſling through ſo many Hands, and being often tranſcribed, 
ſuffered very much, and been greatly impaired and corrupted ; which appears 
from the great Difference and Diſagreement there is between the ſeveral Copies 
now extant, whether printed, or MSS, and the vaſt Numbers of various Read- 
ings which theſe afford, and which have with great Diligence been collected, 
as far as theſe Copies could be procured, and {et altogether in one View. Theſe 
are ſo many and ſo conſiderable, that it has been ſaid, f that there is no prophane 
Author whatſoever, cœteris paribus, has ſufter'd ſo much by the hand of Time, 
as the New Teſtament has done. 

Bur whoever conſiders this Matter more cloſely, will find, that this is a raſh 
and groundleſs Aſſertion, and will rather incline to the contrary Opinion, that 
no Author whatever, ceteris paribus, has ſuffered ſo little by the hand of Time 
as the New Teſtament has done. 

I MIGHT argue in general from the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, that the 

Writings of the New Teſtament, which contain the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and the Articles of our Belief, are come down to us entire and uncorrupted, at 
leaſt fo far as concerns all fundamental or material Points, whether of Know- 
ledge or Practice. For, ſuppoſing the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation, 'tis by 
no means credible or likely, that Gop, who was ſo gracious as to ſend his $0N 
into the World, to make a New Revelation of his Will to Mankind, and to chuſe 
ſuch Perſons for his Diſciples and Followers 2s ſhould be enabled to publiſh 
and make known this Revelation, to teach others, and tranſmit their Doctrine 
down in Writing ; that what they themſelves had taught, might be ſufficiently 
known and underſtood after they were dead ; ſhould permit theſe Writings to be 
altered and corrupted in any eflential Points, in any thing wherein his —_ 

an 
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and the Salvation of Men were concerned; This, J ſay, is inconſiſtent with the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Gop, and what cannot enter into any Man's Heart 
to conceive. 

Tus general Argument ought to ſatisfy any reaſonable Perſon, that what- 
ever Alterations theſe Writings may have undergone, our preſent Copies do not 
differ from the Originals in any material Points, and that the Alterations and 
Various Readings, how many ſoever they be, are none of them ſuch as ſubvert 
the True Religion, and defeat the main Deſign of theſe Writings, which was to 
convey down the True Religion to us. 

Tur Compilers of theſe Writings, as has been already obſerv'd, if the Goſ- 
pel be a true Hiſtory of Matters of Fact, were divine Perſons, endu'd with 
miraculous and extraordinary Gifts, or directed and aſſiſted by ſuch : And tho 
there is no occaſion to ſuppoſe every Thought and Word inſpir'd, and that they 
were miraculouſly preſerv d from every little flip and inaccuracy in what the 
wrote; yet tis very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they were fo far guided and aſſiſted, 
as to be hinder'd from falling into any groſs Errors and material Miſtakes ; that 
they were kept from omitting any neceſſary Point which our Saviour taught, and 
from adding any thing as neceſſary which He did not make fo : and that they did 
not pervert or miſrepreſent his Meaning ; but deliver'd it, in their Writings, to 
all the main Intents and Purpoſes of it, the fame which He Himſelf did teach. 

IN like manner, tho' there be no occaſion to ſuppoſe that God ſhould work a 
Miracle, to preſerve their Writings free from all manner of Change and Alterati- 
on, ſo as to convey them down to us juſt ſuch in every Particular as they were at 
the Beginning when they were firſt wrote; yet I think we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, that if 8 a particular Providence over them was neceſſary to preſerve them 
from ſuffering any change or corruption in any material Points, they have been 
providentially fo preferv'd ; and that they ſtand, even to this very hour, perfectly 
clear of all ſuch, and were exempted from many of thoſe Caſualties which all o- 
ther Writings have been ſubject to. This has been the opinion of many learned 
and judicious as well as pious Men h; and it will be difficult to ſhew that there 
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is any thing abſurd or unreaſonable in this ſuppoſition. And if, ſuppoſing till the 


Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation, this be admitted, which cannot be pleaded in 
behalf of any other Writings, it will follow, that the Scriptures have ſuffer'd leſs 
from the hand of Time than they. 

Bu r let us, for the preſent, put the Scriptures upon the fame common foot 
with other Writings, and I doubt not but it will appear, that they are not only 
as free from corruptions, but, cæteris paribus, much freer ; and that our preſent 
Copies differ leſs from the Originals, than the Copies of any other Books of the 
fame Antiquity do from theirs. 

TRE Argument which is brought to prove the Spuriouſneſs, or at leaſt the 
Uncertainty of our preſent Bibles, and the little ſtreſs which is to be laid upon 
them, is this ; — That all Copies whatever differ more or leſs from one another ; 


and that the Various Readings collected out of thoſe which have been collated, 


amount to above thirty thouſand : and by conſequence, if all the Copies now ex- 
tant could poſſibly be got together and collated, as a great many of them 
nave been, the various Readings would be increas'd to a much greater number. 


ALL 


* Ita tamen invigilavit Providentia divina Eccleſiægue diligentia, ut in iis que ad ſulutem neceſſaria ſunt, & 
ad fidem, & mores ſpefant, omnia pura & integra ſint. Prolegom. 6. ad Bibl. Polygl. ſect. 16. 

n Repugnaret providentiee divine, ut libros guos ad ſalutem generis humani exarari voluit ad hominibus 
Seomudborrs, guoſque permanere voluit ad finem mundi; ex quibus, ut fontibus, aquas ſalutares omnes gentes hauri. 
rent; ita falſari ſineret, ut ad hunc finem inepti ent. Non ita unquam indormivit cuſtos Iſra#lis, qui in neceſſa- 
riis eccleſiæ ſue nunquam deficit: Cumgque nopæ revelationes non ſunt expeftande, eo quod Deus totam volunta- 
tem ſuam de doctrina ſalutis libris Scripture conſignaverit; injurioſum efſet Dei Providentiæ, qui ſe Eceleſiæ ſem- 
per ad futurum promiſit, afſerere, libros, in quibus h&c doctrina continetur, perituros aliguando, vel cortruplos 
fore. Prolegom. 7. ad Bibl. Polygl. ſect. 5. | 

Vide Prefat. ad Bibl. Polyglott. p.i. Ef autem in librorum ſacrorum conjervatione Ectleſiæ operd uſus ft 
Deus, tamen ſpeciali providentia ita eis invigilavit, ut, &c. : 7 

Serio reſponſo haud digni ſunt, qui aut variaſſe olim in guibujdam libros, aut ex iis minus emendatos cum curd 
reſtitutos negant. | 

Satis fit ejuſmodi varietates eas efſe, ut vel que neceſſario credenda ſunt, non evertant, vel guæ non credenda 
ſunt, non doceant. Heinſius Proleg. in Nov. Teſt. ö 
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AL theſe various Readings are falſely repreſented as ſo many corruptions of 
the Original Text ; and they that have collected them are ſaid to own, and to la- 
bour to prove, the Text of Scripture precarious i. 

Now in vindication of the Purity and Authority of the Scriptures, and of 
the Labours of thoſe who have collected theſe various Readings, there are ſeveral 
things to be conſidered. | 

Firſt, Tuar ſince the AvrJyezpe or Originals have been loſt, which, without 
a Miracle, mult neceſſary have been the Caſe ; the real Text it ſelf of the Sacred 
Writings, ſtrictly ſpeaking, does not lie in any ſingle Copy whatever, but is diſ- 

ers'd ia them all, and cannot now be retrieved in every little particular, but b 


carefully conſulting and collating them all: tho there is no Copy of the Scrip- 


tures now extant, no, not the worſt and moſt faulty that can be pitch'd upon, 
but what is tolerably exact, and not ſo far corr upted, as to render that particular 
Copy of Scripture uncapable of anſwering the great End and Purpoſe for which 
all Scripture was given by Inſpiration of God. 

Secondly, Tuxsx Various Readings were, in the nature of the Thing impoſſi- 
ble to be avoided, being the neceſſary Conſequence of taking Tranſcripts from 
the firſt Originals, and afterwards from thoſe Tranſcripts, and ſo on. For, 
without a Miracle, 'tis next to impoſſible but that in Tranſeribing a long Diſ- 
courſe, ſome Overſights and ſmall Errors ſhould eſcape the moſt accurate Pen. 
And if we conſider how impatient Men were of having theſe Copies, and with 
what haſte they were often taken, there would, notwithſtanding all the Care and 
Fidelity of the Tranſcribers, ſome few Miitakes be committed, ſome ſmall De- 
viations from the Originals, or the Copies they tranſcrib'd from. To this I might 
add ſeveral particular Cauſes and Occaſions of Errors and Variations in all Tran- 
ſcripts, and which are no other than what frequently happen in taking Copies of 
other Books k. | 

'T1s probable indeed that thoſe Copies which were to be lodg'd in particular 
Churches, while the Originals themſelves were in being, were carefully collated 
and compared with the Originals, and agreed as exactly with the Originals as it 
was poſſible for Human Care and Induſtry to make them ; but then theſe Co- 
pies had the ſame Fate with the Originals, and in tract of Time were loſt, and 
ſupply'd by other Copies leſs perfect than they. 

Thirdly, Henct it appears how falſely they are charg'd with corrupting the 
Text, who have laboured in collecting theſe Various Readings l. For that which 


in ſtrictneſs of 8 can only be called the real Text itſelf, has long ſince been 


loſt, and is therefore uncapable of any Corruption now. And as to the Various 
Readings of the ſeveral Copies, they exiſted in thoſe Copies before they were 
thus brought together, and exhibited all at once to our View. They were not 
coin'd, but only collected, by thoſe who have labour'd in this Work; and there- 
fore they have not corrupted either Originials or Copies, nor perverted the Text, 
nor done any diſſervice to Religion. 

TE Various Readings were all of them actually in being before they were 
thus collected; and if Religion was then True, if Chriſtianity was founded upon 
Divine Revelation, and the Scriptures of the New Teſtament contain'd the Truths 
of the Chriſtian Religion ; Religion is ſtill True, and the Scriptures contain 
thoſe Truths, now theſe Various Readings are collected. For Truth is immuta- 
ble, and always conſiſtent with itſelf ; and no one Truth whatever can be pre- 


judiced by the Knowledge of any other Truth. Truth can never hurt any good 


Cauſe, but the more Truth we know, the more will any good Cauſe be promoted 
by it. | 


Fourthly, 


i Porro ermmnino, ut ſupra monui, differentiam fatiendam cenſes inter corruptionem & variam lectionem, &c. Bux- 
torf. Vindic. Text. Hebr. part 1. cap. 4. pag. 112. 


 * Vide Canones Critic. pre fix Teftamento Weſtenii. Amſtelodami, 1711. 899. 


| Nec eft quod quenquam turbet ea codicum letionumgue varietas, quaſi nibil terti haberet fides Chriſtiani cut 
inniteretur, nibil enim deprebendo quod fidei ſubſtantiam lederet. © 


Tantum abeſt ut Eraſmum, Camerarium, Bezam, viros pietate & eruditione conſpicuos, culpare audeam, quod 


in ſuis ad ſacros libr os not is varias leftiones obſervarint, ut contra eos utilem operam navaſſe credam. Lud. de 
Dieu Præf. in Animadverſ. in Evangel. 
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Fourthly, SIN H the Originals of the Scriptures are loſt, and we have only Inzor. 
Copies of them now remaining, the more Copies we have, the more likely ſhall e 0H 
we be of arriving at the very Words and Expreſſions of the True Original Text: 
But the more Copies we have, the more will the Various Readings of courſe be 
multiply'd, no one Copy agreeing in all Points with another. 

Ir (as the Caſe is ſtated by one who muſt be allowed to be the beſt Judge of 
this Matter that any Age has ever produc'd) m If there had been but one Manu- 
ſcript of the Greek, at the Reſtoration of Learning about two Centuries ago ; 
then we had had no Various Readings at all, And would the Text be in a bet- 
ter Condition then, than now we have thirty Thouſand ? So far from that; that 
in the beſt ſingle Copy extant we ſhould have had hundreds of Faults, and ſome 
Omiſſions irreparable. Beſides that, the Suſpicions of Fraud and foul Play would 
have been increaſed immenſely. 

Ir is good therefore, you'll allow, to have more Anchors than one; and an- 
other MS. to join with the firſt, would give more Authority, as well as Security. 
Now chuſe that ſecond where you will, there ſhall be a thouſand Variations from 
the firſt ; and yet half or more of the Faults ſhall {till remain in them both. 

A third therefore, and ſo a fourth, and till on, are deſirable ; that, by a joint 
and mutual Help, all the Faults may be mended: Some Copy preſerving the 
true Reading in one place, and ſome in another. And yet the more Copies you 
call to Aſſiſtance, the more do the Various Readings multiply upon you: Every 
Copy having its peculiar Slips, tho' in a principal Paſſage or two it do ſingular Ser- 
vice. And this is Fact, not only in the New Teſtament, but in all antient Books 
whatever. And therefore, 

Fifthly, Tus Various Readings are ſo far from diſturbing the Text, as is 
pretended, and rendring the Senſe of the Place, to which they belong, uncer- 
tain, that they often help to fix the true reading, and to explain the Meaning of 
difficult Paſſages. They many times give great light to dark and obſcure Places, 
and are of mighty Service in clearing up the Truth, and ſettling Points that are 
in diſpute. So that every Copy we can get, tho' there may be many Errors and 
Faults in it, yet in ſome Paſſages it may be of ſingular Uſe, and contribute to 
the reſtoring the Text, and bringing it nearer to the true Words of the Author. 

Tais is evidently the Caſe in all antient Authors; where a great Number of 
different Copics, and conſequently of Various Readings, are ſo far from being 
looked upon to be prejudicial, that, on the contrary, they have been always 
eſteem'd to be of great Advantage, and a mighty Help to thoſe who undertake 
to ſet forth a correct Edition of any of theſe Books; and therefore they always 
make it their firſt Buſineſs to procure as many Copies as they can of the Book 
which they deſign to publiſh, as the moſt probable Means of ſucceeding in their 
Undertaking. | 

AND, as the Writer juſt now cited further obſerves, the true Reaſon why ſome 
of the antient Authors, notwithſtanding all the Pains beſtow'd upon them, remain 
{till fo corrupt and full of Errors, is the want of a ſufficient Number of Copies, 
to correct the Faults and reſtore the true Reading. For where the Copies of 
any Author are numerous, tho' the Various Readings always increaſe in Propor- 
tioo ; there the Text, by an accurate Collation of them, made by skilful and ju- 
dicious Hands, is ever the more correct, and comes nearer to the true Words of the 
Author. 

Tus is exactly the Caſe of the New Teſtament, which is in a much bet- 
ter Condition than any other antient Book, upon Account of the great Number 
of Copies which are ſtill extant, and the Various Readings thence ariſing. And 
if all theſe Copies could be got together, and were accurately collated, as man 
of them have lately been, by skilful and judicious Hands, we ſhould come till 
nearer to the true Original Words of each Writer, and might poſſibly bring up 
our preſent Bibles almoſt to an Equality with the Originals themſelves. 
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Wes ſee then, that, as the Caſe now ſtands with the Scriptures, and ſince the 
Originals are long ſince loſt and irrecoverably periſhed ; what is complain'd of as 
ſuch a Grievance and a Prejudice, is rather a great Eenefit and Advantage. 

Sixthly, THE learned Writer already referred to, and whoſe Skill and Know- 
ledge in this Argument, is unqueſtionable, aſſures us, that, to his own Know- 
ledge, there are other antient Authors whoſe Various Readings, do, in Proportion, 
far exceed thoſe of the New Teſtament, tho' they have not been noted with 
that Religious Exactneſs which is uſed in viewing the Sacred Writings. To which, 
I believe we may truly add, that there have been many more C opies and 'Tran- 


| Nations of the New Teſtament, than of any other Book whatever; which muſt 


neceſſarily increaſe the Number of Various Readings: And then I think it will 
follow, that the New Teſtament has ſuffered leſs from the hand of Time, than any 
other Book. | 

Seventhly, Tux great Number of Copies of the Books of the New Teſtament, 
by which the Various Readings have been occaſioned, has this further Advantage, 
that by this Means the Scriptures, which are the Pillars and Supporters of Chri- 
{tian Liberty, have been preſerved entire, without being either aboliſhed or cor- 
rupted. For conſidering the numerous Multitude of Copics diſperſed through 
all Places, tranſlated into almoſt all Languages, and guarded with all ſolicitous 
Care and Induſtry ; any Attempt of this kind had been an impoſhble Under- 
taking. 

No ſuch Deſign againſt the Scriptures, whether to deſtroy them wholly, or to 
corrupt their Truth and Purity, could be carried on, without all Mens agrecing 
to give up their Bibles at once to be deſtroyed, or meeting all together to make 
the ſame Alterations in them. But we know with what a watchful Eye, with 
what Care and Faithfulneſs the primitive Chriſtians kept the Scriptures, and that 
they choſe rather to part with their Lives, than become Tradtores, and deliver up 
their Bibles to be burnt. Nor can we ſuppoſe the Chriſtians themſclves, who 
were already perſuaded of the Truth of the Scriptures, to be fo weak as to think 
they could ſerve their Cauſe, by making any Alterations in them. They knew 
their Cauſe to be good in itſelf, and that it did not want to be ſupported by 
any fraudulent and deceitful Practices. And had it wanted it never ſo much, they 
could never have attempted it with any probability of Succeſs. For beſides tha: 'tis 
next to impoſſible to ſuppoſe that they ſhould all agree to this, and meet toge- 
ther for this Purpoſe, without which the Buſineſs could never have been done ; the 
Jews and other Enemies of the Chriſtians, who had theſe Scriptures in their 
Hands, were as watchful upon the Chriſtians, as the Chriſtians were upon them, 
and would ſoon have detected and expoſed their Deſign. 

WureREAs had there been but ſome few ſingle Copies of theſe Books lodg'd 
in ſome private Hands ; this indeed would have made room for Fraud and foul 
Play, and given juſt Suſpicions of ſomething of that kind. But as long as the 
Copies were very numerous and diſperſed through all Hands ; they were a grand 
Fence and Security to the Sacred Text, and made all Attempts of this Nature im- 
poſſible. The Enemies of Chriſtianity could not corrupt the Scriptures them- 
{elves, nor charge the Friends of Chriſtianity with any ſuch thing. They had 
both of them a watchful Eye upon each other; and whoever did this, was ſure to 
be quickly diſcovered, and complained of. And ſo in Fact it happened; for when 
ſome few Hereticks were ſo filly as to falſify the Text in favour of their Hereſies, 
they were immediately detected, and expoſed for ſo doing. 

Eighthly, AFTER all that can be ſaid about theſe Various Readings, it muſt 
be own'd that this is rather Matter of Curioſity, than real Uſe ; tho' it is a very 
commendable Curioſity. For amongſt all theſe Various Readings which we 
now have, how very few make any conſiderable Alteration in the Senſe of the 
Places to which they belong? *Tis, for the molt part, indifferent which Reading 
you follow: The propriety of Speech, ſtrictneſs of Grammar, beauty and nice- 
neſs of Conſtruction, and ſuch like, are ſometimes better conſulted, by following 
one Reading before another; but the main Senſe and Scope of the Place, is, 


generally ſpeaking, the ſame. And among thoſe few Places where the r 
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Readings do really alter the Senſe, there are fewer ſtill where the Senſe is altered lenor. 
in any Point of Difficulty and Importance. And whenever there are any ſuch, we 5 


may have recourſe to other places of Scripture, where the ſame Points are ſtated 
with more Clearneſs and Certainty. 

Fo R the Seeds of our Faith are not fo ſparingly ſown in the ſeveral Books of 
Scripture, as that the Lofs, or Invalidity of one or two of thoſe Books, much 
leſs of ſome few ſingle Paſſages of any Book, ſhould ſupplant our Belief. The 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Gop have fo order'd the Scriptures, that Matters of 
great Moment, whether of Belief or Practice, ſhould not be amongſt the à a 
Az39perz, once only ſet down, and that in one ſingle Book, but often repeated, 
and that in ſeveral Books of Scripture. So that if any one ſingle Paſſage of a 
Book ſhould be corrupted beyond retrieve, or a whole Book entirely loſt, yet 
there is nothing of Moment in that Place, or in that Book, but what we ſhall 
meet with in other Places, and in-other Books of Scripture, where the Reading 
is unqueſtionable, and the Senſe plainly deliver'd. So that, as I faid before, take 
any one ſingle Copy, and it contains all the great and eſſential Truths of Chri- 
ſtianity; which if a Man believe and comply with, he is certainly a Chriſtian, 
and will not loſe the Reward of ſuch. 

Uyon the Whole therefore, we may juſtly conclude, that the Original Texts 
are not corrupted either by Jews, Chriſtians, or others; that they are of ſupreme 
Authority in all Matters of Faith and Practice; that the Copies we now have, 
are in the main, and in all neceſſary Points, true "Tranſcripts of the firſt Adr . 
written by the ſacred Penmen ; that beſides the ſpecial Providence of God, there 
are other Means whereby theſe Books have been preſerv'd pure and uncorrupr, 
againſt all the Attempts of Sectaries, Hereticks, and others. That the Errors 
and Miſtakes which have befallen them, by Negligence, or Inadvertency, or Ig- 
norance of Tranſcribers and Printers, are ſeldom in Matters of any Moment; and 
where-ever they are ſo, may, by collation of other Copies, and other Means, 
be rectify d and amended: And that we have Reaſon to have ſtill the ſame good 
Opinion of the Scriptures, and to believe that they are ſtil], and will be to the end 
of the World, capable of anſwering thoſe great Purpoſes for which they were firſt 
written, to make us wiſe unto Salvation, and throughly furniſh'd unto ad good 
Works. 
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SERMON V. 


Of the Plainneſs and Perſpicuity of the Scrip- 
tures; notwithſtanding the many different 
Interpretations thereof, and the many Con- 
troverſies about Religion. 


1 In . 27; 


Prove all things: held faſt that which is good. 


 Tpnor. N my Firſt Diſcourſe upon thefe Words, I made it my Buſineſs to enquire 

1 what the Apoſtle means by proving all things; to ſtate the True Notion of 
that private Judgment, or Freedom of Thought, which every Man ought 
to exerciſe in Religious Matters; and to ſhew wherein it conſiſts. 

Tur next thing which I undertook, was, To conſider what that Free-Think- 
ing is, which is Fal/ely ſo calld, and which ſome have lately taken up; and to 
ſhew how much it differs from that in the Text. 

AND having laid down ſome Rules in my Fit Diſcourſe, neceſſary to be 
obſerv'd in this Buſineſs, and without which we can never Reaſon juſtly or Think 
freely upon any Subject ; I propoſed to examine the preſent Free-Thinking, by 
thoſe Rules. 

Tur Virſt of them was, To poſſeſs ourſelves with a ſincere Love of Truth, 
for its own fake, Whether we thus love Truth, will appear by our entertaining 
Propoſitions with greater or leſs Degrees of Aſſurance than the Proofs they are 
built upon will warrant. | 

AND this leads me to examine the principal Arguments urged by Free-Think- 
ers againſt Religion, which have been the Subject of ſome of the former Diſ- 
courſes ; in the laſt of which, I more particularly conſider'd what they have ad- 
vanced, in order to weaken and overthrow the Credit and Authority of the 
Scriptures in general, and eſpecially the Books of the New Teſtament ; and en- 
deavoured to ſhew both the Weakneſs and Falſeneſs of what they have urged to 
this Purpoſe. | 

Uro the Whole therefore, and notwithſtanding any thing which has been 
yet objected by Free-Thinkers, we have no reaſon to alter our Opinion of the 
Scriptures, but may juſtly believe them to be the Genuine ord of God; and that 
they are come down to us pure and uncorrupted, as to all the great Ends and 
Purpoſes for which they were firſt written. 

Bur what does this ſignify, that we have the True Scriptures, which contain 
all neceſſary Inſtructions in the way to Eternal Life; ſince, as the Woman of 
Samaria ſaid to our Saviour, John iv. 11. Sir, thou haſt nothing to draw with, 
and the Well is deep: whence then haſt thou that living Water? So the Free-Think- 
ers tell us, that the Senſe and Meaning of the ſacred Books lies very deep; that 
the Scripturcs are dark and obſcure, and that we are deſtitute of ſufficient Means 
to underſtand them, _ 
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The Prieſts, fay they, à differ about the Senſe and Meaning of thoſe Books they re- Inox. 


cerve as ſacred. This 15 3 4 from the great Number of Sects in each Religion, 
founded on the diverſity of Senſes put on their ſeveral Scriptures. And tho the Books 
of the Old and New Teſtament, are the immediate Dictates of God Himſelf, and ali 
other Scriptures are the Books of Impoſtors, yet are the Prieſts of the Chriſtian 
Church (like the Prieſts of all other Churches) not only divided into number leſs Sects, 
on Account of their different Interpretations of them, but even the Prieſts of the 
fame Seet differ endleſily in Opinion about their Senſe and Meaning. And, This, 
22 Ja, makes the Argument the ſtronger for the Duty and Neceſſity of Free- 
inking. | 

THr1s indeed is a good Reaſon why every Man ſhould ſearch and ſtudy 
the Scriptures with great Care and Induſtry, and judge for himſelf, as well as he 
can, about the true Senſe and Meaning of them : But 'tis no Argument that 
there is nothing certainly declared or laid down for Truth in Scripture, or that 
'tis Impoſſible for us to know what is ſo; and therefore that we may as well 
diſcard all Scripture, 2. e. all reveal'd Religion, and give ourſelves no Trouble 
about it, but follow our Reaſon, or Humour, and do what ſeemeth right in our 
own Eyes: Which is the Concluſion Free-Thinkers would draw from the Obſcu- 
rity of Scripture, and the different Interpretations of it. 

FoR Prieſts differ no more about the Senſe and Meaning of Scripture, than 
learned Men do about the Senſe and Meaning of other antient Writings ; witneſs 
the great Number of Comments which have been wrote upon all the old Authors, 
and the different Interpretations which different Commentators have given us 
of the ſame Paſſages. But was it ever thought a good Reaſon why we ſhould 
lay aſide the Study of all Antiquity, and deſpair of ever underſtanding theſe 
Books, becauſe they who have made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy theſe Books, and 
explain them to others; have differed very much in their Explications of them. 
On the contrary, theſe Explications have been always thought good Helps towards 
the underſtanding antient Authors : The more Comments we have upon theſe 
antient Books, the more able ſhall we be to underſtand them, every Commentator 
bringing in ſome new Light, and hitting upon ſomething which others have 
mils'd : And yet at the fame time there will be a greater Variety of Opinions, and 
ſo many the more different Interpretations. 

THe Caſe is the ſame with reſpect to the Scriptures, which as they have 
been deſervedly more {tudy'd and more commented upon, than any other Books; 
ſo there have been a greater Variety of Interpretations put upon ſeveral Paſſages 
in them. But the Scriptures are not, for this Reaſon the more difficult, but the 
more eaſy to be underſtood ; and I believe we are furniſhed with better Means 
and Helps for the underſtanding them, than we are for the underſtanding any 
other Books. Several excellent Treatiſes have been written upon this Subject, con- 
taining general Rules and Directions for the Interpretation of Scripture ; beſides 
numberleſs uſeful Commentaries upon each particular Book ; many of whieh are 
adapted to the meaneſt Capacities. | 

THe Scriptures, in the main, are to be interpreted and explain'd by the ſame 
Rules which we obſerve in reading and ſtudying other Books. Some of theſe 
have already been mentioned ; ſuch as the Original Languages wherein the Scrip- 
tures were wrote ; the Idioms thereof, and of that particular Writer whoſe Mean- 
ing we are to enquire into; the Manners and Cuſtoms of the People to whom 
the Speech or Writing is directed; the particular Opinions and Perſuaſions which 
prevailed at that time; the then State and Poſture of Affairs: to which it were 
eaſy to add many more were it neceſſary. Thus far the Scriptures ſtand upon 
the ſame bottom with other Writings ; and whatever Argumeni or Reaſon can be 
urged to diſſuade us from attempting to read and underſtand the Scriptures, will 
hold as ſtrongly againſt ſtudying any antient Authors whatever. 1 

BuT the Scriptures have manifeſtly the Advantage of all other Writings in 
point of Plainneſs and Perſpicuity, in that they were written by the expreſs Di- 
rection and Appointment of God, for the Inſtruction of all Mankind in thoſe 

Vor. II. 91 _ things 
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InzoT. things which are neceſſary to be known and practiſed, in order to their Eternal 
run, V, galvation. This cannot be ſaid of any other Book in the World beſides the Bi- 
n ble, and cannot be denied of that. From whence we may juſtly conclude, that 
the Scriptures are ſufficiently plain and intelligible in all neceſſary Points, to every 
ſober, impartial, and diligent Enquirer: And that whatever is intricate and obſcure, 
difficult and hard to be underitocd, is, for that reaſon, not neceſſary to Sal- 

vation. 

Tur God can ſpeak his Mind to Men as plainly as one Man can ſpeak his 
Mind to another, is certain. And that he has done ſo in all thoſe things which 
he would have all Men believe and practiſe, is equally certain. So that thoſe 
places of Scripture which contain any neceſſary Truths, where God would have 
his Meaning certainly known, are certainly ſo plain and intelligible, that all 
Men of common Capacities, may, by the fincere and diligent Uſe of common 
Means, underſtand them. For it is inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to be 
ſo wanting to his own Will and End, as to ſpeak obſcurely upon thoſe Heads, 
where he would have his Meaning plamly known; and 'tis repugnant to his Ju- 
ſtice to require Men to know certainly his Meaning, where he himſelf has not 
plainly reveaPd it. | 

Now, that there are a zreat many things in Scripture, eſpecially the Scriptures of 
the New Teſtament, which we are now more particularly conſidering, ſo ver 
plain that they may be underſtood by any ordinary Reader, is undeniable. Such 
are theſe : 

Tuar God is a Spirit, a Being of Infinite Perfections, the Beginning and the 
End, from Everlaſting to Everlaſting. That he is every where preſent, and ex- 
erciſes an univerſal Providence over all his Works. That nothing eſcapes his 
Knowledge or is beyond his Power. That he is Infinitely Pure and Holy, Juſt 
and True, Good and Merciful. That he is a great Friend and Patron of Piety 
and Virtue, and an Enemy to all wicked and unreaſonable Perſons and Actions: 
A Rewarder of them that diligently feek and ſerve him, and a Puniſher of thoſe 
who obſtinately offend him. 

THaT Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God, the Meſſiah and Saviour of the World: 
That by believing him to be ſuch, and obeying his Commands, Men are to ex- 

ect and look for Salvation. That he was born after a miraculous Manner; that 
bo was put to Death, and roſe again; that he aſcended into Heaven, and fitteth at 
the Right Hand of God ; that he has all Power given him in Heaven, and in 
Earth ; that 'tis he whom God hath appointed to be the Judge of the Quick and 
the Dead; that all Men ſhall riſe again at the Laſt Day; that they who be- 
lieve and obey the Goſpel ſhall be ſaved; and they who reject and diſobey the 
Goſpel ſhall be damned, 

IT wcre eaſy to enlarge upon this Head, and to produce many other Truths 
as plainly and expreſsly declared in Scripture as theſe which I have already men- 
tion'd, And then as to Matters of Sin and Duty, nothing can be more clearly 
ſet forth than theſe. The Scriptures were originally defign'd to be profitable for 
Doctrine, and Inſtruction in Righteouſneſs : To be an infallible Rule of Life and 
Manners, and, as ſuch, they muſt be both perfect and plain. They muſt contain 
all neceſſary Truths, and expreſs theſe Truths ſo clearly, that Men of ordinary 
Capacities, by their own Diligence and Care, in conjunction with thoſe other Helps 
and Advantages which are in their Power, may come to the Knowledge of 
them. EOS | 

IT muſt be granted, that there are many obſcure and difficult Paſſages in the 
Sacred Writings, eſpecially in the prophetical and controverſial Parts; on pur- 
poſe, perhaps, to exerciſe the Study and Enquiries of thoſe who have Leifure and 
Capacity. And if it be faid that thoſe Places contain any neceflary Traths, which 
I cannot conceive, becauſe whatever is neceſſary, muſt, by reaſon of that very 
Neceſſity, be plain and intelligible ; all that is neceſſary for us to believe of ſuch 
Places, is this, that That Senſe of them, whatever that be, which was intended 

by God, is true. For he that doth not believe this, calls God's Truth into que- 
ſtion. But to believe this or that particular Senſe to be the true Senſe of them, 
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or to believe the true Senſe, and avoid the falſe, cannot be neceſſary either to Rpt 


Faith, or Salvation. The Sum is this: 


W x may argue, from the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God; as well as from the 
End and Deſign of the Scriptures, that all neceſſary Points which God requires 
us explicitely to believe, are 5 to us with ſufficient Plainneſs, fo that 
all may underſtand them: That all things neceſſary to Faith and a good Life, 
are ſo clearly deliver'd, that any ſober and inquiſitive Perſon may learn ; and 
none can be ignorant of them, but through their own fault. 

V therefore, the Goſpel be hid, it is hid to them that are loft : in whom the god 
of this World hath blinded the Minds of them which believe not, left the light of the 
glorious Goſpel of Chriſt, who is the Image of God, ſhould ſhine unto them, 2 Cor. 
iv. 3, 4. The Goſpel carries ſo much Light with it, in all things neceſſary to 
make Men true Chriſtians, that it cannot be hid but to ſuch whoſe Eyes are 
blinded by the Devil and their Luſts. If any Man be an Infidel, or ignorant of 
the True Religion; it is not the fault of the Goſpel, or of his Underſtanding, but 
of his Will. 

Ou Saviour tells us, that for Fudgment he came into this World: John ix. 39. 
i. e. for the Diſcrimination or Diſtinction of Men, and manifeſting the juſt Judg- 
ment of God upon them. That they which ſee not, might ſee; that they which 
are blind and ignorant, and ſenſible of their being ſo, might receive Light and 
Inſtruction. And that they which ſee, might be made blind. That they who think 


they ſee and know enough already, and fo refuſe any further Inſtruction, might 


have that Light taken from them, and be kept in Darkneſs. 

Ir Men come to the Study of the Scriptures with a fincere Deſire to know the 
Truth, and a firm Reſolution to be guided by it, and to practiſe whatſoever they 
ſhall find to be their Duty, whether it be for, or againſt their worldly Intereſt : 
If they would diveſt themſelves of all Prejudice and Partiality, all corrupt Paſſions 
and Aﬀections ; and bring along with theni honeſt Minds and teachable Diſpoſi- 
tions: God would never leave them deſtitute of Means ſufficient for the under- 
ſtanding all things neceſſary to Salvation, or ſuffer them to fall into any fundamen- 
tal Miſtakes, and finally to miſcarry. 

If any Man will do his Will, ſays our Saviour, he ſhall know of the Doarine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf, John vii. 17. And again, 
chap. viii. 31, 32. If ye continue in my Word, then are ye my Diſciples indeed, and 
ye ſhall knw the Truth : With many more Promiſes to the fame Purpoſe. 

To which we may add, That in the plain reaſon of Things, ſuch Men are 
beſt qualify'd for reading the Scriptures. For the Scriptures were chiefly deſign'd 
to influence Mens Hearts and Affections, and reform their Morals; and there- 
fore ſuch Moral Qualifications as I have mention'd, are chiefly neceſſary to pre- 
pare Men for a right underſtanding of them. The Truths therein contain'd have 
no Enemies but our Luſts and Vices: And Men never diſbelieve the Scriptures; 
or are prejudiced againſt any of the Contents of that Book, but by thoſe Sins, 
and unlawful Pleafures which that Book condemns. Theſe are the greateſt Im- 
pediments and Hindrances to the Underſtanding ; they preſs down the Soul, 
and weigh down the Mind, and keep our rational Faculties from exerting their 
full Force and Strength. They darken that Light within us, which the Wiſe 
Man calls the Candle of the Lord ; they caſt a Miſt before our Eyes, and make 
thoſe Things appear cloudy and obſcure, which in themſelves are very bright and 
clear. Remove but theſe out of the way, and we ſhall ſoon diſcover and ſee the 
Truth. The Truth will then lie fo plain and obvious before us, that we ſhall 
meet with no Difficulty in the ſearch of it; and be fo natural and agreeable to us, 
that our Minds, without making the leaſt Reſiſtance, will gladly open to receive 
it, as their proper Food and Nouriſhment. | 

Ir we reſolve to make the Scriptures the Rule of Life, as well as of our 
Faith, and read them with a full Purpoſe to hearten to, and do all that the Lord 
aur God ſhall there /ay to us: If we be converfant in the Scriptures, and make 
them our conſtant Study, with this View : we ſhall daily gain ground ; the Dit- 
ficulties will lefſen upon our hands; we fhall be let ſtill further and further 
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IBzor- into the Meaning of them: And tho” there will remain many things hard to be 
Ser. V. underſtood, and which perhaps we ſhall never underſtand, yet we ſhall not fail 
of underſtanding ſo much as will make us wiſe unto Salvation. 

Bur if Men come to read the Scriptures with any wrong byaſs upon their 
Minds, with corrupt Paſſions and vicious Inclinations, with ſtrong Prejudices and 
Averſions againſt the Truth ; they will neither be diligent in ſearching for the 
Truth, nor likely to find it, when they ſearch for it; nor willing to receive it, 
when they have found it. Thoſe things which are plain and evident to others, 
will be dark and obſcure to them; and while they have another intereſt on foot 
different from the Truth, either their Eyes will be blinded that they cannot ſee 
what lies directly before them, or elſe they will handle the Word of God deceitfully, 
wreſt and pervert the plain meaning of the Text, and force the Words, contrary 
to their moſt obvious ſignification, into the ſervice of that Cauſe wich they have 
already eſpous d, and are reſoly'd to maintain. | | 

BESIDES which, there is oftentimes ſomething Judicial in this Matter: Where 
Men do not ſtudy God's Word, in order to practiſe it, but to practiſe upon it: 
where they read the Scriptures, not to find the Meaning of the Holy Spirit, but the 
deprav'd Senſe of their own Minds; and inſtead of admiring the Beauty d 
Majeſty of the Sacred Writings, and obſerving the Evidences of their Truth 2 
Divine Original, they induſtriouſly ſet themſelves to find, or rather to make 
Faults and Flaws, to raiſe groundleſs Objections, and perverſe Diſbutings, to o- 
verthrow the Authority of Scripture, and bring the Sacred Books down, not on- 
ly to a level with, but even below all human Writings: I ſay, when Men {tu- 
dy the Scriptures with ſuch wicked Views and Deſigns, God does often interpoſe, 
and not only ſuffer ſuch Perſons to fall by their own Devices, and be eninar' d 
and taken in their own craftineſs ; but does moreover {mite them with a Judicial 
blindneſs and hardneſs of heart ; ſo that notwithſtanding all their boaſted Learning 
and diſcerning Judgment, they miſtake the plaineſt Matters, commit the groſſeſt 
Blunders, and loſe themſelves where a wayfarins Man, thi a Fool, does ne- 
ver err. | 

WHETHER the Free-Thinkers ſtudy the Scriptures with theſe ill Deſigns, they 
themſelves beſt know : But there ſeems to be ſomething of Infatuation in thoſe 
groſs Abuſes or Miſtakes they have committed, in interpreting and applying Scrip- 
ture, which I ſhall take more particular notice of in its proper Place. 

To cloſe this Point: Notwithſtanding all the Difficulties there are in the Bi- 
ble, of which no doubt there are great numbers, there are a hundred plain Texts 
to one that is obſcure ; and all things either uſeful or neceſſary to Salvation, are 
therein moſt clearly delivered, and may eaſily be underſtood by every one who is 
willing and defirous to learn. So that nothing can be more ridiculovs tiwun to 
make all Arts and Sciences requiſite towards underſtanding the Bible». This may 
as truly be faid of any other ancient Author as the Bible: the Duhicultics of 
which, are much of the ſame nature with thoſe of other Books, and «© ke over- 
come the ſame way: And yet there are many ancient Writers which the Free- 
Thinkers imagine themſelves tolerable Maſters of, tho' they will find it difficult 
to give the World a Proof of their underſtanding all Arts and Sciences, and evc- 
ry conceivable part of Knowledge. 

AND ſo moſt certainly Men may underſtand the Bible tolerably well, at leaſt 
ſo far as will anſwer the main Purpoſe and Deſign for which the Bible was written, 
without being deeply skill'd in all Arts and Sciences. If this were not the Caſe, 
none could be good Men, or good Chriſtians, but great Scholars: Whereas all 
the neceſſary and fundamental Truths of Religion are of ſuch a nature as te- 
quires ms of hy of Heart, than quickneſs of Apprehenſion or depth of Learn- 
ing to underſtand them. Nor do I remember that our Saviour any-where re- 
quires extraordinary Parts, or great Reading, as neceſſary Qualifications for under- 
ſtanding his Doctrine, and becoming his Diſciples, On the contrary, tis very 

evident, that Chriſtianity was not deſign'd only, nor chiefly for ſuch, but wo 
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and equally for Men of ordinary Underſtandings and vulgar Capacities; and there- Iszor. 


fore there is nothing neceſſary in Chriſtianity, but what may as well be underſtood 
by the one as the other. St. Paul tels us, that God has render'd all the Learnin 

and Wiſdom of this World, fooliſh, in compariſon with the Wiſdom of the Gol- 
pel, and unable to withſtand the Force and Evidence of it. Where is the wwije ? 
Where is the Diſputer of this World? Hath not God made fooliſh the Wiſdom of this 
World ? 1 Cor. xix. 

I GRANT, that, as Matters now ſtand in the World, tis neceſſary that the 

ublick Teachers and Preachers of Chriſtianity, ſhould be competently skill'd in 
3 Learning, in order to defend the Truth and Purity of their Religion, 
againſt thoſe who uſe ſo much Art and Cunning to corrupt and oppoſe it: But 
this is a conſequential Neceſſity, and does not directly and immediately follow 
from the inherent Difficulty there is in the Contents of the Bible, which, in the 
main, and in all neceſſary Points, lie level to the common Capacities of Man- 
kind. 

Bo r if the Scriptures be thus plain and intelligible, how comes it to paſs that 
the World is ſo full of Controverſies about Religious Matters, and that there are 
ſo many different Opinions ſo hotly maintain'd ? | 

Tuis is the next Objection which is made by the Pree-Thinkers, à That the 
Prieſts of the Chriſtian Church (like the Prieſts of all other Churches) are not only 
divided into numberleſs Sects, on account of their different Interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, but even the Prieſts of the ſame Sec differ endleſsly in Opinion about their 
Senſe and Meaning. To confirm which, we are preſented with a formal Liſt or 
Catalogue of material Points about which there have been, and, it ſeems, {till 
are, great Conteſts and Diſputes. 

Bur is not all this eafily accounted for, from the Nature of Things? And is 
not the Caſe plainly the ſame in other Matters as it is in Religion? There is ſcarce 
any thing about which there have not been variety of Opinions, and wherein Men 
have no: either thought differently, or at leaſt expreſs d themſelves ſo. This is 
evident in other Profeſſions as well as Divinity. It were eaſy to multiply In- 
ſtances of this Nature in Law and Phyſick, and even the more common and or- 
dinary Affairs of Life. But this was never eſteemed an Argument, that there 
was nothing which could certainly be depended upon in theſe Matters; and there- 
fore that Men ſhould never attempt to recover their Right, or their Health, or en- 
deavour to raiſe themſelves and improve their Fortunes, but ſhould ſit ſtill con- 
tented with their preſent Condition, whatever it be. 

ON the contrary, notwithſtanding the great Variety of Opinions there are to 
be found amongſt Men in every Study and Profeſſion, every Art and Science, 
there are many things which All are agreed in, which are founded upon ſuch un- 
deniable Evidence, that they have never been queſtioned but by weak and fooliſh, 
or wicked and deſigning Men. And ſo it is in Religion, where, tho' there be 
many Conteſts and Diſputes, yet at the ſame time there are many Things, and 
thoſe the moſt material, which have never been queſtion'd, but by thoſe who 
have either had weak Heads or wicked Hearts. 

REL1610N, however, has manifeſtly the Advantage in this reſpe& above all 
other parts of Knowledge; ſince we have a more certain way of ending all Con- 
troverſies in Religion neceſſary to be ended, than we have of ending Controverſies 
about any other Subject: I fay, all Controverſies neceſſary to be ended; for as to 
thoſe that are not ſo, they will end when the World ends, and that is time 
enough. The Scriptures are abundantly ſufficient for this Purpoſe, as appears from 
what has been already faid, if Men would come to the reading of them with 
honeſt and upright Hearts, without any Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion, and hum- 
bly beg the Guidance and Aſſiſtance of that Holy Spirit by whoſe Inſpiration they 
were written. 

Bu r let us enquire a little more particularly what theſe Controverſies are, and 
how they affect the Truth of Religion. And this is fo much the more neceſſary, 
Vor. II. | 9 K 2 eg becauſe 
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Iszor. becauſe theſe Controverſies are very much magnity'd and miſrepreſented ; and 
Stau. V. the Prieſts are charg'd (and indeed, in the heat of Diſputes, ſome of them have 


been ſo weak as to charge one another) with differing even about the Fundamen- 
tals of Religion: Which Charge, from whatever quarter it comes, is very unjuſt. 
There are many Things about which there have been no Diſputes amongſt wiſe 
and good Men: ſuch are thoſe Truths which have been already mention'd as ſo 
plainly laid down in Scripture, that they cannot eſcape the Obſervation of any 
ordinary Reader. And if the Free-Thinkers are for calling the Truth of thoſe 
Propoſitions in queſtion, and would doubt or diſpute the Certainty of them ; in 
this, I believe, they will be ſingular, and find none to join them, and increaſe 
the growing Sect, All who believe a divine Revelation, and acknowledge the Au- 
thority of Scripture, muſt aſſent to thoſe Truths as plainly reveal'd : And it any 
ſuch deny them, they are not only in an Error, but their Error is certainly their 
Crime. It proceeds not from any Defect of Underſtanding, but from the Fault 
of their Will ; from corrupt Paſſions, and partial Aﬀections, and is to be reckon'd 
amongſt the Works of the Fleſh. 


Bur concerning theſe Religious Diſputes, there are ſeveral things to be ob- 
ſerv'd. 

Firſt, Tur RH being no more Diſputes about Religion, than there are about 
other Subjects, they can affect Religion no more than they do other Subjects. There 
have been Diſputes about the common Principles of all Knowledge ; but theſe 
Diſputes can never make thoſe Principles uncertain, or juſtify that univerſal Sce 
ticilm which ſome would introduce into the World upon the foot of theſe Diſputes. 
For all Diſputes naturally —_— ſome Truths which are to be clear'd up, and 
other indiſputable ones by which the diſputed ones may be clear d. Without this, 
all Diſputes, all Diſcourſe, Reaſoning and Argument, nay, the very Power of 
Thought and Speech, are wholly uſeleſs and inſigni ficant. 

IN every thing that is controverted and diſputed, ſomething muſt be taken for 
granted and ſuppos d to be True. Even they who contend for an abſolute Un- 
certainty of all Things, and would give themſelves up to a general Doubting and 
Heſitation; cannot do this without being aſſur'd of ſome things which prove the 
Neceſſity of ſuch a general Doubting, and ſuſpending their Aſſent. Some gene- 
ral Truths or Truth they muſt know; this at leaſt, that there is nothing certain, 
in order to juſtify their Conduct. And by the fame means that they come to 
the Knowledge of this Truth, they may come to the Knowledge of other 
Truths; which is ſufficient to deſtroy the Foundation of univerſal Scepticiſm. 

Secondly, THE Diſputes about Religion, are not about the general Grounds 
and Foundation of Religion; and therefore do not deſtroy Religion itſelf, or ren- 
der it precarious, and leave Men at liberty whether they will have any Religion 
or no. 

THE general Principles of Religion, are the ſame with the Principles of Hu- 
man Reaſon and Knowledge; which Principles we are in ſecure poſſeſſion of, 
and are thereby enabled to judge of the Truth or Falſhood of any thing propoſed 
to us, or whether we can come to any Reſolution about it, or no. 

WHEN any thing is propos d to us, which we can diſcern no Foundation in 
Reaſon to affirm or deny; we may and ought to lay it by as uncertain, and leave 
it in doubt. But this is not the Caſe of the Principles and Grounds of Natural 
Religion; ſuch as, the Being and Providence of God; the difference of Good 
and Evil; the diſtinction of Matter and Spirit: theſe have been often prov'd a- 
greeable to Reaſon, and not only ſo, but to reſult immediately, and to follow di- 
realy from the molt evident Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, if there be any 
vas at all certain, theſe are certainly ſo. But, * 

irdly, To come to Reveal'd Religion, and the Chriſtian Revelation in particu- 

lar. Tis to be obſeryd, That the general Grounds of Chriſtianity cannot be 
doubted of; becauſe Chriſtianity ſtands: upon ſuch Propoſitions as. are the plain 
1 of Reaſon and Natural Religion, which are already ſufficiently eſta- 
5 2204 THAT, 
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 Trar God can make a Revelation of his Will to Mankind: That he who lIzzor. 
gave us all the Power we have to diſcover thoſe Truths which lie within the bounds ****: V- 
of our Natural Enquiry, can inform us of others that lie out of our reach, as well 

as one Man can acquaint another with ſome Things which otherwiſe he could 

not have known, cannot reaſonably be denied. That God ſhould make ſuch a 
Revelation, is, upon many accounts, which I ſhall not now mention, highly 
probable : And that he actually made ſuch a Revelation to the firſt Profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, we have ſuch Evidence from the higheſt Principles of Hiſtorical 

Faith, as puts the Matter beyond all reaſonable doubt. 

So that unleſs the Truth of the Goſpel Hiſtory could be diſprov'd, which nei- 
ther has been nor can be done, the Grounds of Chriſtianity in general ſtand un- 
mov'd, notwithſtanding all the Diſputes which have been rais'd about it. 

Fourthly, Tye Diſputes then ſo much complain'd of, cannot concern the 
Foundation of Chriſtianity, which remains unſhaken, but mult reſpect ſome par- 
ticular Doctrines, and render them uncertain, and upon that account unfit to be in- 
ſiſted upon as Doctrines of Chriſtianity. "Theſe Doctrines are falſely ſaid to be 
fundamental; and from thence it is falſely inferr d, that there is nothing certain 
in Chriſtianity. 

Ir we take the whole Body of the Chriſtian Religion, as laid down, not in 
the Scriptures themſelves, but in modern Syſtems of Divinity, and Human Com- 
poſitions, tho every Point of Chriſtianity, as explain'd in thoſe Syſtems, ſhould 
be diſputed, and prov'd to be falſe, Chriſtianity will not at all ſuffer by ſuch Diſ- 
putes, but will {till be true: For theſe Diſputes affect not the Truth of the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation, but of Human Explications thereof. 

AND if this be the Caſe of Chriſtianity in general, much more will it hold of 
any particular Doctrines of it, none of which are fundamental, as they ſtand ex- 
plain'd in modern Syſtems. | | 

THE Free-Thinkers tell us, a That the moſt fundamental Doctrine of Chriſtia- 
nity, is the Doctrine of the Ever-bleſſed TRINITVY. But it remains to be pro- 
ved, that this Doctrine, conſider d under any particular Human Explication, (eſpe- 
cially ſuch an abſurd one as they have pick d out) is the moſt fundamental or in- 
deed any fundamental Doctrine at all. | | 

Tre ſame may be ſaid of the Doctrine of the ResuRRECTION ; which is not i 
a fundamental Article under any of thoſe Explications which have been given of | 
it, Tis by no means neceſſary to our belief of this Article, that we ſhould be able 
to determine Þ whether, at the Reſurrection, Men fhall have a Body conſiſting of 
the ſame numerical Particles of Matter that were laid in the Grave : Or, whether 
they ſhall have a Body conſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles of Matter that have 
been ſometime or other vitally united to the Soul, during the Life of the Man: Or, 
whether they ſhall have a Body conſiſting of Particles of Matter that were never u- 
nited to the Soul during the Life of the Man: Or, whether, they ſhall not have a 
Body conſiſting of any Particles of Matter indifferently. 

THesE are ſuch Queſtions, as, which way ſoever they are determined, do not 
affect the main Subſtance of this Article of our Faith; the Truth of which 
will remain unſhaken, whether any of theſe Opinions be true or falſe. Perſonal 
Identity, does not conſiſt in the Soul's being united to the very ſame numerical 
Particles of Matter, or to any particular Syſtem of Matter excluſive of all other, 
but in the Soul it ſelf being the fame, and in an actual Remembrance of its own 
Senſations and Perceptions. So that, at the Reſurrection of the Body, and its 
Union with the Soul, if the Soul finds and knows it ſelf to be the fame it was be- 
fore, and remembers the Good or Ill it has done in the Body, and is thereupon ca- 
pable of being rewarded or puniſhed accordingly ; it ſignifies nothing what Mat- 
ter the Body is compoſed of nies it be the ame with, or different from that 
which was united to the Soul in this Liſe, | 
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2 Tu Free-Thinkers tell us further, * That ſome queſtion whether they ſhall rib 
CAD with any Body, or no. Who theſe are, amongſt thoſe who profeſs Chriſtianity, 1 


know not. They muſt be thoſe who deny Reveal'd Religion; and then it will 
not be difficult to gueſs what Sect they are of. 

I r would be eaſy to ſhew, that the Obſervation which I have made, upon 
the Diſputes rais'd about theſe two Articles, would hold true of moſt other Reli- 
rious Diſputes. From whence I infer, | 

Fifthly, T Arx if all the Diſputes in Religion were narrowly look'd into, and 
thoroughly examined, the greateſt part of them would be found to be ſuch as did 
not concern the Subſtance of our Faith, but might be decided either way without 
any detriment to it. For it is not ſo much the Truth of the Things themſelves 
that is diſputed, as the Modus, or Manner of them. We may be atlured of the 
Truth of many Things which we are not able to account for, or explain. This 
is evidently the Caſe in natural Philoſophy, where we know nothing but Experi- 
ment and Matter of Fact, and are not able ultimately to aſſign the true Cauſe of 
any one Operation in Nature, tho' we cannot deny that there are ſuch Operations 
and Effects. 

AND therefore our being unable to give a rational account of Reveal'd Truths, 
to explain, for Inſtance, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Reſurrettion of the Bo- 
dy, is no reafon why we ſhould reject and diſbelieve theſe Truths. Nor are the dif- 
ferent Opinions of Men who have attempted the Explication of ſuch difficult 
Points, any Argument that the Things themſelves are either falſe or uncertain. And 
yet all the Differences and Diſputes in Religious Matters fo much complain'd of, 
and eſpecially thoſe which the Frec-Thinkers have produc'd, are of this kind: They 
are Diſputes which do not really concern any of the Articles themſelves of our 
Chriſtian Faith, but relate only to the different Explications which Men have gi- 
ven of them. And if there be any of theſe Diſputes which ſeem to affect the Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf of our Faith, they do it by indirect and remote Conſequences : Which 
Conſequences, as they are openly diſavowed and diſclaimed by each of the con- 
tending Parties, fo 'tis inconſiſtent with Charity to charge them upon either. 

Sixthly, 'T'1s to be further obſerv'd, that many of theſe Diſputes ariſe from 
nothing elſe but the different ways wherein Men expreſs themſelves, from their 
miſunderſtanding one another, and miſtaking the Queſtion in diſpute; and vaniſh 
as ſoon as each fide comes to explain their full Meaning, and define the Terms 
which they make uſe of to expreſs their Senſe. 

Tus one Conſideration would reduce the diſputed part of Religion into a 
much narrower compaſs than that which the Free-Thinkers repreſent it in; that 
they may make it, as we have reaſon to ſuſpect, of leſs conſequence both to them- 
ſelves and others whether they profes any Religion or no. 

INDEED, this Conſideration is applicable to Controverſies of all kinds, as well 
as thoſe in Religion. | 

IT Is the Obſervation of a great Maſter in Controverſy, b That the knowing 
preciſely what our Words ſtand for, would, in many Caſes, quickly end the Diſpute. 
For (ſays he) I am apt to think, that Men, when they come to examine them, find 
their ſimple Ideas all generally to agree, tho in diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different Names. I imagine, that Men who abſtra# their 
Thoughts, and do well examine the Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in 
Thinking ; however they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to the way 
of Speaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sets they have been bredup in: Tho among/t 
Unthinking Men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own Ideas, and 


ftrip them not of the Marks Men uſe for them, but confound them with Words; there 


muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, and Fargon, eſpecially if they be learned, bookijh 
Men, devoted to ſome Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it, and have learned to 
talk after others. 191 
AGAIN 
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AGain : The fame Author, ſpeaking of the abuſe of taking Words upon J»zor... 

truſt obſerves, * That the Multiplication and Obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has 0 sn u. V. 
laid waſte the IntelleFual World, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill uſe of | 

Words. For tho' it be generally believed, that there is great diverſity of Opinions in 

the Volumes and variety of Controverfies the World is diſtracted with ; vet the moſt I 

can find, that the contending Learned Men of different Parties do, in their A, guUenes 

one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Languages. For I am apt to imagine, 
that when any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know what they 
think ; they think all the ſame : tho perhaps, what they would have, be different: 

Trex ſame Author, in b another paſſage of his Book, repeats the ſame Obſer- 
vation; Let us look into the Books of Controverſy of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that 
the Effect of obſcure, unſteady or equi vocal Terms, is nothing but noiſe, and wrangling 
about Sounds, without convincing or bettering a Man's Underflanding. For if the 
Ideas be not agreed on between the Speaker and the Hearer, for which the Words ſtand. 
the Argument is not about Things, but Names : as often as ſuch a word, whoſe ſgni- 

cation is not aſcertain d betwixt them, comes in uſe, their Underſtandings have no o- 
ther Object wherein they agree, but barely the Sound; the Things, that they think on 
at that time, as expreſs d by that Word, being quite different. 

AND again, in the following Section; © And here ] dejire it may be cmifide-ed. 
and carefully examined, whether the greateſt part of” the Diſputes in the World, are 
not meerly Verbal, and about the Signification of Words ; and whether, if the Terms 
they are made in, were defined, and reduced in their Signification (as they muſt be, 
where they fignify any thing) to determined Collections of the ſimple Tdeas they di or 
ſhould Rand for; thoſe Dijputes would end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. 

I HAvE been the more particular in citing theſe Paſſages, becauſe 1 think that 
they are very remarkable, and give us a very juit Notion of the Nature, Origin, 
and Value of Controverſies in general. For it theſe Obſervations be true; Which, 
the more we conſider them, and apply them to any particular Controverſies, the 
more reaſon we ſhall find to believe ; it follows, that there is but little at the bot- 
tom of all Diſputes, and that the contending Parties do not differ ſo much either 
from the Truth, or from each other, as we are apt to imagine. 

To which I ſhall only add, That theſe Obſervations are more applicable to Re- 
ligious Controverſies than to any other, and hold much ſtronger of them. For 
what is commonly made the Subject of Religious Controverſies, being often ſuch 
things as we have no adequate Idea's of, and for which we want proper Expreſti- 
ons; this will neceſſarily occaſion greater Obſcurity, Confuſion, and Miſunder- 
ſtanding, than in thoſe Subjects of which we have juſter Idea's, and are better 
ſupply'd with apt Words to expreſs our Thoughts and Conceptions. 

Seventhly and Laſtly: WERE the Diſputes among Chriſtians never ſo many 
or great; they ought not to ſtagger our Faith, and make us call in queſtion the 
Truth of Chriſtianity, but ſhould rather confirm us in our belief of it : becauſe 

| theſe very Diſputes were plainly and expreſſly foretold, and we are taught by our 

Religion to expect them. Szppo/e ye (ſays our Saviour) that I am come to give 79 
peace on Earth ? I tell you, Nay ; but rather divifion : Luke xii. 51. And he of- 
ten warns us to beware of falſe Prophets, and falſe Doctrines. St. Paul gives us the 
ſame Caution, Rom. xvi. 17. Mark them which cauſe divifions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned; and avoid them. 1 Cor. xi. 19. For: there muſt 
be. alſs Herefies among you, that they which are approved, may be made manifo/t among 
you. And in his firit Epiſtle to Tzmotky, chap. vi. 3, &c. he ſuppoſes there would 
ariſe ſome, who would teach otherw:je than he did; who would dote about queſtions 
and ſtrifes of Words; who were Men of corrupt Minds, and would raiſe perverſe 
diſputings. 

5 0 hat the Diſputes ſo much complain'd of in Chriſtianity, are no other than 
what were foretold from the firſt beginning of it; and are therefore no Argument 
againſt, but for the Truth of it. And this Argument is ſo much the ſtronger, if 

Vor. II. ; | g L * 
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Ingo. we conſider what little reaſon there was, from the Nature of Chriſtiani yy 
L pect any ſuch Diſputes about it. | e HO 
Tr E Plainneſs and Simplicity of the Doctrine of the Goſpel, would, as one 
might well imagine, prevent all Diſputes about it, if Men were not reſolv'd to 

call every thing into diſpute that is propos'd to them. 

THERE are ſuch excellent Rules of Unity and Peace preſcrib'd in the Goſpel 
and theſe are enforc'd with ſuch Motives, as might, if any thing could do it RA 
all Men agree and be of one mind: And yet the fame Spirit, from whence this 
Doctrine and theſe Rules proceeded, did alſo foretel that Controverſies would ariſe 
and Chriſtians ſhould be greatly divided, the Father againſt the Sen, and the Son 
againſt the Father, &c. And therefore theſe Diviſions and Diſputes cannot in 
reaſon be objected againſt the Truth of that Revelation in which they are fo plain] 
foretold. 

T o all which I might further add, That much real Good has ſprung from 
this imaginary Evil: That theſe Diſputes have been very ſerviceable to the Cauſe 
of Truth, by putting Chriſtians frequently upon looking back, (while they were 
not yet got far from the Head) to the Apoſtles Doctrine, to what was preach'd to 
them at firſt; and making them contend earneſtly for that Faith, which, as it was 
once deliver'd to the Saints, ſo it was preſerv'd in its purity by this Agitation, and 
kept from that Corruption, which after came on by degrees, and increas'd. 

AnD this, I hope, may ſuffice to ſhew, that notwithſtanding all the Religious 
Diſputes which have been maintain'd with ſuch eagerneſs and reſolution, the Chri- 
{tian Revelation is True; and every Man who deſires it, has ſufficient Means of 


being aſſur d of the Certainty of it. 
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A farther Examination into the Modern Free- 
Thinking ; and the Abuſe and Miſrepreſen- 
tation of the Scriptures, and other Writers. 


1 THEss. V. 21. 


Prove all things: hold ſaſt that which is good. 


HE Fin thing which I propos'd from theſe Words, was, To en- 
quire what the Apoſtle means by proving all things; to ſtate the True W 


ERM VI. 
Notion of that private Judgment or Freedom of Thought which ever 


Man ought to exerciſe in Religious Matters, and to ſhew wherein it 
conſiſts. | | | , 

Tur Second thing I undertook, was, To conſider what that Free-Thinking is : 
which is falſely fo call d, and which ſome have lately taken up; and to ſhew how | 
much it differs from that in the Text. 

AND fince there are ſome Rules which I laid down as neceſſary to be obſerv d 
by every one who would Think freely and Reaſon juſtly upon any Subject ; I 
propos d to examine the preſent Free-Thinking by theſe Rules. | 

Trex F:r/t of theſe was, That we ſhould poſſeſs ourſelves with a fincere Love 
of Truth, for its own fake. | 

WHETHER we thus love Truth, will appear by our entertaining Propofitions 
with greater or leſs degrees of Aſſurance than the Proofs they are built upon will 
warrant, This led me to examine ſome of the Principal Arguments which the | 
Free-Thinkers have made uſe of againſt Religion. And this has been the Subject bl 
of ſome of my laſt Diſcourſes. 

BEFORE I proceed any farther, I ſhall make two or three brief Obſervations 
upon what has been already ſaid. | 

Firft, TatRE is no Argument advanc'd by Free-Thinkers againſt Religion, but 
what holds as ſtrongly againſt every thing elſe. Whatever Difficulties or Objecti- 
ons they have rais d about a Divine Revelation, the Authority and Perfection of 
the Scriptures, the different Opinions maintain'd by the Profeſſors of the ſame Re- 
ligion, and the like, are to the full as great and many, in any other Caſe which . 
can be put. Whatever they have alledged againſt any religious Truth, whether 
Natural or Reveal'd, may with equal Reaſon be urg'd againſt any other Truth. 

Ir it be uncertain whether the Books of Scripture were wrote under the Di- 
vine Influence and Direction, and by the Perſons whoſe Names they bear : If we 
are not ſure that they are come down to us entire and uncorrupted : It theſe or any 
ſuch Surmiſes be a ſufficient Reaſon why we ſhould reject and diſbelieve the Scrip- 
tures ; we may with equal Reaſon reject and diſbelieve all Hiſtory whatever, and 
diſcard at once all ancient Writings, all the Records and Monuments of Antiqui- 
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If all Mens not agreeing in every Point of Religion; if a bare Poffibility chat 


Sex VI. Things may be otherwiſe than we imagine; that there may be ſome latent Fala- 
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cy, ſome ſecret Error or Miſtake, be a good Juſtification of Infidelity ; if nothing 
leſs than ſtrict Demonſtration, ſenſible and undeniable Evidence, be a firm Ground 
of Faith, then there is an End of all Arts and Sciences, and every thing elſe as well 
as Religion, and all civil Action and human Bufineſs muſt ceaſe. And therefore, 

Secondly, WH AT the Free-Thinkers advance in the Cafe of Religion, ought to be 
made a general Maxim, and a ſtanding Rule of Life; that, at leaſt in Matters of 
any moment, Men ſhould never venture to act but upon ſtrict Demonſtration and 
undeniable Evidence; that they ſhould believe nothing but what cannot poſſibly 
be otherwiſe than true, and that wiſe Men ſhould be very cautious of believing any 
thing at all. 

1. the Free-Thinkers would be conſiſtent with themſelves, they ſhould act upon 
the ſame Principle in other Matters which they pretend to act upon in Religion; 
they ſhould Shin as freely for themſelves in every other Concern, and believe as 
little as they do in that; they ſhould not look upon Przefts only, but upon Men of 
all Profeſſions, as either crack-brain'd, or naviſh and deſigning ; and ſhould take 
no Body's Word for any thing, but infift upon a Demonſtration for every thing; 
and then they would quickly ſee the ill Tendency and Abſurdity of their Princi- 

les. 

, SOU D this Free-Thinking prevail, it would fare as ill with the Civil as the 
Religious Life, and with Men of Buſineſs and Action, as with thoſe of Letters 
and Leiſure ; the wiſe Man in this Caſe would have no Advantage over the Fool; 
nor would all the Light we have, or can poſſibly have in this imperfect State, be 
preferable to Darkneſs ; upon theſe Principles all Societies muſt immediately diſ- 
band, the civil World of Mankind be brought to Confuſion, and Mankind itſelf in 
a ſhort Time come to an End. 

Wr are bid to think freely for ourſelves; not to be led and govern'd, influenc'd 
and directed by others; to do nothing but what we ourſelves are ſure is right; and 
to believe nothing but what we can demonſtrate to ourſelves to be true. 

SUPPOSE now a Subject ſhould refuſe to pay Tribute, or a Tenant his Rent, 
till all Titles be made out, and every Claim ſettled and adjuſted to a Demonſtra- 
tion. Suppoſe the Huſbandman ſhould refuſe to Till or Sow his Ground; the 
Merchant and the Banker, the Artificer and the Soldier, ſhould decline their ſeve- 
ral Callings, and wait for a demonſtrative Aſſurance of Succeſs. Suppoſe Men 
ſhould neither eat nor drink, nor take Phyſick, nor do any of theſe things till they 
had undeniable Evidence that all theſe things are what they ſuppoſe them to be, 
and will have the Effects which they expect from them; would there not at this 
rate be an End of all Buſineſs and Action? and yet all this is the higheſt and no- 
bleſt Pree-thinking, in the modern Senſe of that Phraſe. : 

Bu T can any thing be more ridiculous and abſurd than this? The Manage- 
ment of all human Concerns whatever proceeds upon moral Evidence, and not 
upon mathematical Proofs ; upon probable, and not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, certain and 
infallible Grounds of Hope and Fear; upon rational, but not demonſtrative Infe- 
rence: And if Men were to tranſact nothing in the common Affairs of Life but 
upon ſuch Evidence as Free-Th:inkers require in Religion, they muſt fit ſtill, with- 
out doing any thing at all, and put a Stop for ever to all worldly Affairs and Con- 
cerns. Wherefore, d 

Thirdly, SINE the Free-Thinkers require that Evidence in Matters relating to 
Religion, which they do not inſiſt upon in other Things; ſince they with-hold 
their Aſſent from that Evidence in Religion, which they allow to be ſufficient in 
other Caſes; ſince they make thoſe Objections in Religion, which they do not 
make, and would be aſham'd to make in any other Cauſe; we may juſtly ſuppoſe 
that the Principles which they have advanc'd, are advanc'd only for the Sake of 
Religion; that is, for the Subverſion of all Religion, and rooting it out of the 
World; tho' theſe Principles are as applicable to other Things as to Religion, and 
would deſtroy every thing elſe as well as that. 5 | 
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Trtsr Remarks are, I think, fully juſtified from what has been already {aid ; 
from whence it plainly appears, that the modern Free-Thinkers are very deficient 
in the t Rule laid down, which was, to poſſeſs ourſelves with a ſincere Love of 
Truth for its own fake. | 

Tu E Second was, Not to be afraid of Truth, or any of the Conſequences of it. 

AND this is a Rule which the Free-Thinkers have tranſgreſſed as much as the 
former; they have diſcover'd as much Fear as Hatred of the Truth, and have done 
all they can to decline it, and get out of its way. And this too appears in a great 
meaſure from what has been already ſaid. For where-ever Men give greater De- 
grees of Aſſent to ſome Propoſitions, and leſs to others, than the Proots they ate 
built upon will warrant ; this can proceed from nothing but their loving tome 
Truths, and hating and fearing others. 

T nt o' all Truths, as ſuch, be of the ſame nature, and Truth is ſimple, uniform, 
and conſiſtent with itſelf ; yet ſome Truths are of a greater and different Conſe— 
quence from others, and do more nearly affect and concern us. | 

Tus is the Caſe of religious Truths; and this is the Reaſon why Men will 
not ſubmit to the Evidence there, which they readily yield to in other Caſes ; HH 
love Darkneſs rather than Light, becauſe their Deeds are evil. 

TRE great Principles of natural Religion, the Being and Providence of God; 
the difference of moral Good and Evil ; the Immortality of the Soul, and a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; the great Principles of revealed Religion, 
which conſiſt in a clearer and fuller Diſcovery of the Principles of natural Religion, 
in enjoining ſtricter Rules and Precepts for the Government of our Lives and 
Actions, for the abſtaining from all Vice and Wickedneſs, and the Practice of 
univerſal Piety and Virtue; I fay, theſe are Truths of the utmoſt Conſequence and 
Importance, and determine our Happineſs or Miſery for ever, according as we con- 
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form to them, and are govern'd by them; and therefore Men who are unwilling 


to do this, who cannot think of ordering their Converſation aright, and living 
agreeably to theſe Truths, muſt needs be afraid of theſe Truths, and dread the 
Conſequences of them. Religion has its Threats as well as Promiſes, ſets before 
us Puniſhment for Evil-doers, as well as Rewards for thoſe that dy well ; this is what 
the Goſpel has done in a molt remarkable manner ; and therefore as long as Men 
lead ſuch Lives as make them deſpair of the Promiſes of Religion, they muſt needs 
look upon it with Fear and Terror; they cannot help wiſhing that all Religion 
was falſe and groundleſs, and this will make them ſtand out againſt the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments and the cleareſt Proofs, and never yield tho' they be beaten and over- 
come. 

Ir the great Truths of Religion did not by an unavoidable Conſequence con- 
clude againſt wicked Men; had they no manner of Influence upon their eternal 
Happineſs or Miſery, but were Matters of pure Speculation only, and ended bare- 
ly in Truth or Falſhood, without any further Views, I do not in the leaſt queſtion 
(fo clear is their Evidence to an unprejudic'd Mind) but they would readily yicld 
their Aſſent to them. . 

Bu T alas! theſe Things are not Matters of Speculation only, but do moſt 
nearly concern us, and affect our greateſt and our only true Intereſt. If there be 


venger of all who negle& and deſpiſe him. If the Soul of Man be immortal, and 
there be indeed another Life after this, then ſhall the Righteous enjoy a bleſſed Im- 
mortality, and the Wicked ſhall be turn'd into Hell, and go into everlaſting Pu- 
niſhment, | 

Tur Truths of Religion, upon account of theſe and ſuch like Conſequences, 
are very dreadful Truths; and Men who do not love them, and reſolve to live ac- 
cording to them, muſt neceſſarily fear them, and for their own Eaſe and Quiet 
do all they can to keep themſelves from the Knowledge and Belief of them. 

I do not doubt but the plaineſt mathematical Truths would be call'd in queſtion 
by ſome Men, if they were of the ſame Conſequence with thoſe of Religion. If, 
for Inſtance, it neceſſarily follow d, that becauſe the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones, that therefore it was utterly unlawful and deſperately dan- 
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wars Wantonneſs, in Strife and Envy, and every evil Work, I doubt not but they would 
raiſe ſome Doubts and Difficulties even about this; but becauſe this draws no fuch 
Conſequences after it as the Principles of Religion manifeſtly do, therefore Men 
willingly aflent to this as true; and yet the Principles of Religion are as true, and 
capable of as good Proof in their kind as this is, or the Principles of any other 
Science whatſoever. 

S © that the Scepticiſm and Infidelity, the Heſitation and Doubting, that Hard- 
neſs of Heart, and Difticulty of being perſuaded and convinced in religious Matters, 
but not in any other Concern (in which the very Eſſence of our modern Free-think- 
ing ſeems to conſiſt) is greatly owing, and may, among other Cauſes, be juſtly 
afcribed to a Fear and Dread of religions Truths, and the Conſequences of them. 

Dur 71rd Rule which J laid down as neceſſary to be obſerved in this Matter, 
was, to purſue our Enquiries with the utmoſt Sincerity and Inpartiality. 

THERE is nothing wherein the Free-Thinkers have more ſhamefully fallen 
ſhort of the Character which they pretend to, than in this. What they ſo much 
magnify and commend tor Free-thinking, is manifeſtly the fartheſt from it of an 
thing that can poſſibly be conceived ; it is really thinking with the ſtrongeſt Pre- 
judices and Prepoſſeſſions, with the groſſeſt Partiality and Inſincerity. While they 
boaſt of their own Liberty, and promiſe the ſime to others, they are manifeſt! 
under the utmoſt Slavery and Servitude, and would bring all others, who will be 
guided by their Principles and Maxims, under the ſame Bondage of Corruption. 
They plainly ſhew their Averſion to thoſe Propoſitions which they come to exa- 
mine ; and while they pretend to be in ſearch of the true Religion, they cannot 
forbear telling us that they are Enemies to all. 

Tu 18s Prejudice and Partiality appears plainly from the Management of theit 
Arguments, and the Methods they have made uſe of to attack and undermine Re- 
ligion. Sometimes they treat the moſt ſerious Subjects in the molt light and jocoſe 
manner, in a way of Mirth and Merriment, and repreſent the graveſt Things in 
the molt ridiculous Dreſs. This indeed is agrecable to the profeſs d Maxims of a 
great Maſter and Leader in their own Sect, who affirms, and has wrote a profane 
Book to prove that Ridicule is the only infallible Teſt of Truth; and that the beſt 
way to know what is true, is to try whether it will bear being ridicul'd 4. 

A T other times they fly from the Point in diſpute, and betake themſelves to 
perſonal Piques and Reflections, and endeavour to render the Cauſe itſelf of Reli- 
gion odious and ridiculous, by expoſing and laying open the Follies and Impruden- 
cies of the Profeſſors and Miniſters of it. To which purpoſe they have induſtri- 
outly collected and laid together all the moſt abſurd and ridiculous Opinions, all 
the foolith and inconſiſtent Sayings of Chriſtians, but eſpecially of Chriſtian Prieſts, 
which they could meet with in the Courſe of above 1600 Years; and have more 
largely inſiſted upon the indiſcreet and unwary Writings of ſome late Authors. 

Buer what is all this to the Purpoſe ? What tho' many Chriſtian Writers have 
advanced ſuch Notions as are not capable of being defended? What is this to 
Chriſtianity itſelf ? For the Truth or Falſhood of the Chriſtian Revelation does 
not depend upon what is ſaid or wrote now by any who profeſs to believe that Re- 
velation, but upon what was done many Ages paſt for the Truth and Confirma- 
tion of it. Suppoſe we ſhould treat any other Profeſſion as theſe Men have done 
Divinity, and ſhould reckon up all the Follies and Abſurdities which have dropt 
trom the Tongues or Pens of Lawyers or Phyſicians; would this be look'd upon 
as a good Reaſon why thoſe Profeſſions ſhould be aboliſh'd as uſeleſs and inſignifi- 
cant? Is this any Argument that there is nothing true or certain in theſe Things? 
And yet this is the Argument which Free-Thinkers urge againit Religion, eſpe- 
cially the Chriſtian Religion; and it is thus they treat the Chriſtian Prieſts and the 

1 Miniſters of the Goſpel. The beſt Cauſe in the World may happen ſometimes to 
fall into the Hands of weak and fooliſh Patrons; and therefore if we would be ſa- 
tisfied of the Truth and Juſtice of any Cauſe, we ſhould conſider what the ableſt 
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as well as the weakeſt Advocates have to ſay for it, otherwiſe we betray manifeſt Ino. 


Partiality and Prejudice againſt it, This is the Method which the Free-Thinkers 


ſhould have uſed, in order to ſatisfy themſelves of the Truth of Religion; but in- 
ſtead of this, they have turn'd over many Volumes that have been wrote about our 
holy Religion, on purpoſe to pick out all the weak, abſurd, and inconſiſtent Things 
that are in them, and fo to make Sport for themſelves and others; while they have 
20% ly paſt over the many ſubſtantial and unanſwerable Proofs and Detences which 
have been made of it. 

Ir any modern Writer has drawn up an abſurd and inconſiſtent Scheme of 
Chriſtianity in general, or given a falſe Explication of any particular Doctrine of 
it, that to be ſure is Chriſtianity itſelf, and the true Doctrine of the Goſpel ; and 
if they can but overthrow any of theſe modern Schemes of Chriſtianity, and hu- 
man Explications of its Doctrines, which is not difficult, eſpecially if (as they have 
done) we ſingle out the weakeſt, then Chriſtianity itſelf is effectually overthrown. 

I have already taken notice of this unfair way of Proceeding in the Doctrine of 
the TRINITY, which even under ſuch a human Explication of it as they them- 
ſelves can never believe to be a true one, they are pleaſed to call the moſt funda- 
mental Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion. | 

Tuev tell us in another Place, b that the Doctrine of 9riginal Sin is the Foun- 
dation of the whole Chriſtian Religion, and moſt certainly of the moſt fundamen- 
tal Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion; ſo that according to them the Doctrine of 
original Sin is the Foundation of the Doctrine of the Tr:in/ty, and under that par- 
ticular Explication of it which they have ſingled out. It were eaſy to go on at this 
rate, and by picking out all the weak Things which Men have advanced upon the 
ſeveral Hcads of the Chriſtian Religion, to repreſent Chriſtianity as the moſt incon- 
ſiſtent Scheme in the World. And this is the Method which Free-Thinkers have 
taken to expoſe Religion. And rather than fail in their Attempt, if they cannot 
find Schemes of the Chriſtian Religion abſurd enough for their Purpoſe in other 
Peoples Writings, they will make ſome of their own; of which a late Author has 
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given us a remarkable Inſtance. 


Bu T it is very unfair and difingenuous to make Religion itſelf ſuffer for the 
Follies and Imprudencies of thoſe who profeſs it, and to charge upon Chriſtianity 
itſelf all the falſe and fooliſh Notions which have been maintain'd at any time by 
Chriſtians. And yet this is one of the chief Arguments of Free-Thinkers againſt 
Religion; and to make this Argument appear the ſtronger, they have not only 
pick d out the weakeſt Things that have been faid by Chriſtians, but have groſly 
miſrepreſented or ſhamefuily miſtaken their Meaning. 

Ir would be endleſs to ſet down all the Inſtances of this kind; and it is need- 
leſs for me to do it, becauſe it has already been ſo well done by better Hands. How- 
ever, it may not be altogether improper to produce ſome of them here, to ſhew 
how widely they have tranſgreſſed this Rule, of purſuing their Enquiries with the 
utmolt Sincerity and Impartiality. 2 

THe firſt Inſtance J ſhall mention is their Quotation from Biſhop Taylor, which 
© they ſay gives us an Idea of the Nature of our holy Books ; and it is plainly their 
Deſign, in producing that Paſſage at large, to give us ſuch an Idea of the Obſcurity 
and Ditficulty of the Scriptures, as to make us think it impoſſible for us to gather 
any thing with Certainty out of them. This is plainly the Scope of the Paſſage, 
conſidered by itſelf ; and this is as plainly their Deſign in producing it, as appears 
from what immediately follows, viz. an Enumeration of the Diverſity of Opinions 


of the Prieſts of the Church of England, all pretended to be deduced from the Scrip- 


Fires. 


B u T whoever conſiders the main Scope either of the Book 4 out of which this 
Paſſage is taken, or of the Paſſage itſelf as it ſtands there, will quickly be ſatisfied 
that this was far from the Author's Meaning; that he did not deſign to magnify the 
Dithculties of Scripture to the Prejudice of the Foundation of all Religion, or to in- 
linuate that it was either impoflible or difficult for Men to underſtand ſo much 
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the Scriptures as is neceſſary to Salvation. On the contrary, he aſſerts, in the ſame 
Section out of which this Paſſage is quoted, that / Sects of Chriſtians agree in the 
Articles of the Creed, as Things plainly and clearly ſet daun, and as containing all 
that which is of fimple and prime Necgſity. 

Tu Ar the Scriptures are ſufficiently plain in all neceſſary Points, the Biſhop 
expreſly and fully maintains in the foregoing Section ; and the only Inference he 


draws from the many Difficulties there are in interpreting Scripture, 7. e. thoſe 


Places of Scripture which contain Myſteries, and Matters of Queſtion, upon which 
there is a Veil, is this, — That he that is the wiſeſt, and by conſequence the likelieft tg 
expound trueſt in all Probability of Reaſon, will be very far from Confidence. — 
And therefore a wiſe Man who conſiders this, would not willingly be preſcribed to by 
others; and therefore, if he be alſo a juſt Man, he will not 1mpoſe upon others ; for it 
7s beſt every Man ſhould be left in that Liberty from which no Man can juſtly take 
him, unleſs he could ſecure him from Error. 

AN b it is evidently the Deſign of that whole Book to expoſe the Tyranny of 
the Church of Rome, for their unreaſonable Impoſitions ; and the Violence and 
Dogmaticalneſs of other bigotted Sects, in maintaining and propagating their ſe- 
veral Opinions; and to furniſh all Chriſtians with an excellent Argument for bear- 
ing with one anothers Differences in Matters not neceſſary either to a true Faith or 
a good Life. 

AGAIN, © Chriſtianity is repreſented as falling ſhort of Epicuruss Morality in 
Point of Friendſhip, and no where particularly requiring of us ſuch a high degree 
of that Virtue as he required of his Followers. And here again Biſhop Taylor f is 
brought in as maintaining this Charge againſt Chriſtianity ; but both Chriſtianity 
and that Chriſtian Biſhop are groſly miſrepreſented in this Caſe. Tho' the Word 
Friendſbip, in that particular Signification which human Writings put upon it, is 
not to be found in the New Teſtament, yet the Virtue itſelf is there to be found, 
and is carried to a higher Pitch than in any of the Heathen Moraliſts. For what 
is that univerſal Love and Good-will which we are commanded to bear towards all 
Men, and to exerciſe by doing all the Good we can to all Men? Is it not the 
higheſt and the nobleſt Inſtance of Friendſhip ? Was not our Saviour the beſt and 
greateſt Friend that ever the World had? And has he not preſs d this Duty upon 
his Diſciples in all imaginable Inſtances, and to the higheſt Degree that is poſſible? 
Was it not one great Deſign of his coming to reconcile Men to one another, as well 
as to God? Does not his Doctrine maniteſtly tend to introduce and cultivate uni- 
verſal Friendſhip and Beneficence amongſt Men? And has he not made this the 
diſtinguiſhing Mark and Character of his Diſciples, By this ſhall all Men know that 


ye are my Diſciples, if ye love one another? 


How ridiculous then, as well as diſingennous is it, after all this to repreſent the 
Goſpel of our Saviour as coming ſhort of the Doctrine of Epicurus in this Point! 


But it ſeems there is nothing fo falſe, ridiculous and abſurd, which Free-Thinkers 


are not capable of. 

As to Biſhop Tayhbr, whom they bring in to vouch for the Truth of this, if he 
and Ten Thouſand more ſhould have faid all that they would have him, it is no- 
thing to the Purpoſe ; but they have miſrepreſented his Meaning as much as they 
have our Saviour's Doctrine; for immediately after the Paſſage which they have 
quoted, he has theſe Words : But by Friendſhips, I ſuppoſe you mean, the 
greateſt Love, and the greateſt Uſefulneſs, and the moſt open Communication, and the 
nobleſt Sufferings, and the moſt exemplar Faithfulneſs, and the ſevereſt Truth, and the 
heartieft Counſel, and the greateſt Union of Minds, of which brave Men and Women 
are capable. 

C = there be any better and truer Friendſhip than is here deſcribed? And 
this is the Friendſhip which the Goſpel has enjoin'd us. But then (as Biſhop 
Taylor goes on) I muſt tell you, that Chriſtianity hath new chriſtened it, and calls 
this Charity; and Chriſtian Charity 1s Friendſhip to all the World. We ſee 
then that whatever becomes of the Word Friendſhip, and Words are not worth 
contending for, the Thing itſelf, the Duty or Virtue meant by it, makes the bright- 


eſt 


| , Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, p. 130. 1A Diſcourſe of the Niture and Offices of Friendſhip. | 
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eſt Part of the Doctrine of the Goſpel, and was practiſed in far greater Perfection Izzov. 
by our Saviour, and his Apoſtles, and the primitive Chriſtians, than by Epicurus Seu u. VI. 
or any of his Free-Thinking Sect. WIT 

THE next Great Man I ſhall take notice of, whom they have groſsly abuſed and 
miſrepreſented, is Archbiſhop T:/{ot/oua Nothing can poſſibly be more injurious 
to the Memory of that excellent Man, than to rank him with Epricurus and Hobbs, 
whoſe Principles he has ſo ſeverely and ſubſtantially expoſed and confuted. But 
there is no Protection or Defence againſt Malice and Slander; and the beſt Men 
have always met with the worſt Treatment from the Looſe and Vicious. No Man, 
ſince the primitive Times, has been more ſerviceable to the Cauſe of God and Re- 
ligion, than this great and excellent Prelate. No Man has more effectually expoſed 
the Weakneſs and Folly of Atheiſm, Scepticiſm, and Infidelity ; or demonſtrated 
the Truth, and recommended the Practice of Religion, with greater Strength of 
Reaſon, and more perſuaſive Arguments: And therefore they can never be Friends 
to his Memory, who are Enemies to all Religion ; but muſt, in their own De- 
fence, do all they can to diſgrace and miſrepreſent his Writings. 

Wu AT he has faid againſt popiſh Zeal and Bigotry, againſt ſpiritual Tyranny 
and unchriitian Cruelty, is repreſented by ſome as Looſeneſs and Licentiouſneſs, 
and an Indifference for all Religion. And he is faid to have caus'd ſeveral to turn 
Atheiſts, and ridicule the Prieſthood and Religion; and to have been himſelf he 
greateſt Atheiſt that ever was. 

AT this rate no Man's Character can be ſecure : But the true Reaſon of this foul 
Slander, is the Exce'lency of his Perſon and Performances. As long as his Wri- 
tings continue to be read and admir'd, which they will be as long as the Engh/h 
Tongue is known and underſtood, Free-Thinking, in the preſent Senſe of that 
Phraſe, can never prevail. Jeſting and ſcofting at Religion, can never paſs for 
Argument againſt it ; nor roving and rambling Talk, for juſt and regular Reaſon- 
ing: But rational Religion, a diſcreet and well-temper'd Zeal, unaffected Devoti- 
on, and ſincere Piety and Goodneſs, muſt take place in all thoſe who read and 
practiſe his Doctrine. 

NEexrT to their Miſrepreſentation of the beſt Chriſtian Divine, is their groſs 
Abuſe of the beſt Heathen Moraliſt, I mean Cicero, whoſe Works becauſe they 
are read and admir'd by all who underſtand that Language, and contain ſuch ex- 
cellent Precepts of Morality, and ſuch convincing Arguments for the Truth of the 
Principles of Natural Religion ; they have endeavour'd to diſcredit him, by put- 
ting him into the ſame Liſt with Afiſtotle and Epicurus, whoſe abſurd and impi- 
ous Opinions he has fully confuted; and have done all they can to diſguiſe and 
miſrepreſent his Meaning. 

Tu E Immortality of the Soul is a Point which theſe Gentlemen propoſe to 
think freely of; and, I believe, would be glad to Shin themſelves out of it : "Tis a 
Cauſe wherein they have of late been moſt ſignally and ſhamefully baffled b: And 

now they wou'd bring Cicero over to their ſide, and repreſent him as an Enemy to 

this Doctrine ; though there is no one Point which he more conſtantly maintains, 
and of which he expreſſes not only great Hopes, but even a firm Belief, and full 
Aſſurance. 

Tu Ev tell use, that Cicero's philoſophical Works are moſtly written in Dia- 
logue; and that the Prieſts have put a common Impoſition upon the World, in 
repreſenting that as Ciceros own Senſe and Reaſoning, which he only puts in the 
Mouth of thoſe whom he confutes. Thus they would infinuate, that all thoſe 
noble Paſſages which have ſo often been produc'd out of Cicero, for the Immor- 
tality of the Soul and a future State, are not Ciceros Senſe of Things, but the O- 
pinions of others whom he undertakes to confute. For they tell us, that this will 
utterly diſarm the Enemies of Free-Thinking, of Cicero's Authority. 

Bur the Miſrepreſentations of this excellent Author, which they ſo much 
complain of, lie at their own door; and they will never be able to diſarm the 


Vor. II. 9 N Prieſts 


2 Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, pag. 171. 
q > See Dr. Clarke's Letter to Mr. Dodwell, 8vo. 1706. and the ſeveral Defences of the Argument made uſe 
3 of in that Letter, to prove the Immateriality and natural Immortality of the Soul. 
| © Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, pag. 137. 
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Prieſts of Ciceros Authority, till they have diſarm'd them of their Senſes and Un- 
derſtanding, and engroſs'd all Knowledge and Learning to themſelves. There is 
nothing in all Ciceros Works wherein he ſpeaks his own Mind more plainly, than 
he does in the Immortality of the Soul. There is a Treatiſe of this Author, 
which he ſtiles Cato Major, where, under the Perſon of Cato, he rofeſſedly 
ſpeaks his own Thoughts of the Immortality of the Soul, and Sine? the ut- 
moſt Pleaſure and Satisfaction in that Opinion, and ſcems to be wholly wrapt up, 
and even raviſh'd with the glorious Proſpect and Expectation of a future State. 
There is alſo another little Treatiſe, called Sommum Scipionis, wherein he delivers 
this as his own Opinion, in as full and expreſs Words as is poſſible. Theſe Books 
are in every Schoolboy's Hands: But the Free-Thinkers ſeem not to have read 
them; if they had, they could never repreſent Tully as on their ſide of the queſti- 
on, and make him a downright Atheiſt and Infidel, 

Ir would be a pleaſant and an eaſy Taſk to turn over all the Works of this ex- 
cellent Author, and lay together in one View the many expreſs Teſtimonies he has 
given the World of his Belief of this great Article : But it will be time enough to 
do this, when the Free-Thinkers have diſarm'd us of the Authority of the two 
Treatiſes which I have juſt now referr'd to. 

My Lord Bacon* is another Authority which the Free-Thinkers would gain 
over to their Side; to which purpoſe they have dealt by him as they have by others, 
and miſrepreſented his Meaning. They tell us, that he has explained the whole 
Secret of Superſtition, in a certain Paſlage of his Writings which they have quo- 
ted, wherein there are theſe Words : Veruntamen eadem natura modum tenere 
neſcia eft, fed timoribus ſalutaribus ſemper vanos & inanes admiſcet. Which they 
have thus hone/tly tranſlated, And yet this Nature knows not how to keep a mean, 
but always intermixeth vain and empty Fears, 

Tuus he is made by theſe Men to repreſent all Fears as idle and groundleſs, 
uſeleſs and hurtful ; whereas he expreſsly mentions ti mores ſalutares, by which we 
may juſtly ſuppoſe he meant religious Fears, the Fear of God, and of a future 
Reckoning. 

IT would be endleſs to take notice of all the Miſrepreſentations they have made 
of the Authors they have quoted in Defence of their Opinions, I believe I ſhould 
do them no wrong, if I ſhould fay, that there is ſcarce one Author whom they 
have not either ignorantly miſtaken, or wilfully miſrepreſented. The Inſtances 
already produced, are ſufficient to ſhew their Inſincerity and Partiality in their En- 
quiries after Truth. | 

Bur their groſs Abuſe and Miſrepreſentation of Scripture ought to be taken 
notice of, and abhorred by every one who has any Reverence for any thing that is 
ſacred. I ſhall fingle out two remarkable Inſtances of this. 

Trex firſt is that of the Prophets, whom they call great Free-Thinkers, and 
tell us, Þ That they have written with as great liberty againſt the eftabliſh'd Religion 
of” the Jews, (which the People look'd on as the Inſtitution of God himſelf) as if they 
believ'd it was all Impoſture; and with as great Liberty againſt their Prieſts and 
Prophets, as the Author of The Rights of the Chriſtian Church has done againſt 
the Prieſts and Prophets of our Iſrael. 

TH tx Prophets, we are told, were great Free-Thinkers; and the Reaſon why 
they are reckon'd to have been ſuch great Free-Thinkers, is, becauſe they have writ- 
ten with great Liberty againſt the eſtabliſhed Religion of the Jes. For the pre- 
ſent Free-Thinking (as I have already obſerved) conſiſts in contradicting any re- 
ceived and eſtabliſhed Opinions, though they are eſtabliſhed upon never ſo great 


Authority, even that of God himſelf. 


Now beſides that the Prophets had a divine Commiſſion for what they thus 
freely faid ; which neither the Author of The Rights, &c. nor our Free-Thinkers 
can pretend to, any more than they can to the Spirit of Prophecy : Beſides this, 
what was it which the Prophets thus freely reproved, and wrote againſt with fuch 


great Liberty? the eſtabliſhed Religion of the eros, and the Inſtitutions of God 


himſelf ? 
2 Diſcourſe of Free.Thinkin 169. | 
d Tbid. pag. 153. & B. 109. 
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himſelf? No; they knew much better, and had more veneration for the divine Iasor. 
Commands than this comes to. They only reprov'd the corrupt Practices of the Sage FL 
Fews, their inſincere and partial obſervance of the eſtabliſh'd Religion; their out- 

ward Formality, and groſs Hypocriſy ; their preferring the external Performances 

of Religion, to inward Purity and Holineſs; the lighter and leſs conſiderable, to 

the welghtier Matters of the Law, to Judgment, Mercy, and Truth. In all 

which the People were too often encouraged by the falſe Doctrine and bad Exam- 

ples of their Prieſts, whoſe degeneracy and corruption, the abuſes and undue u- 
ſurpation of their Office, the Prophets do frequently complain of, and ſeverely 
reprove. 

Tn 18 is plainly the Scope and Deſign of all thoſe Places which the Free- 
Thinkers have alledg d out of the Prophets, whoſe Reproofs and Invectives are le- 
vell'd againſt theſe Abuſes and Corruptions, and not againſt the eftabliſh'd Religi- 
on of the Jews or the Jewiſh Prieſthood, as they have very baſely and inſincerely 
repreſented it. 

Wurd the Miniſters of the Goſpel reprove their People, as they are bound 
to do, for making an outward Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, without an anſwerable 
Practice; for expreſſing all their Zeal for Sacraments and Ordinances, and taking 
little or no care of Piety and a good Life : would it not be very difingenuous, and 
abſurdly malicious, to repreſent ſuch Miniſters as Mocking and Expoſing Chriſtia- 
nity it ſelf, and even denying the Divine Inſtitution of the Sacraments ? And yet 
this Charge would be altogetheras juſt as that which the Free-Thinkershave brought 
againſt the Prophets, the Caſe being exactly the fame. 

Tur other Inſtance of their abuſe of Scripture, is in the caſe of à Solomon, 
whom they are very deſirous to adopt into their own Sect, and make a Free- 
Thinker, becauſe he was a Free-Liver. He is introduced as an Infidel, as aſſert ing 
the Eternity of the World, and denying a Future State. But upon what is this 
Charge grounded? Upon miſerable Ignorance, or groſs Miſrepreſentation of Solo- 
mon's Senſe. 

Tur Free-Thinkers, in their Interpretation of this Book of Solomon, are really 
guilty of that Impoſition which they falſely charge upon the Prieſts, with regard 
to Cicero. For this Book of Eccleſiaſtes is written by way of Dialogue, as Cicero's 
Philoſophical Pieces moſtly are, where Atheiſts and Infidels are introduc'd argu- 
ing for their ſeveral Opinions. And thoſe Paſſages of this Book which they have 
produc'd in favour of what they call Free-Thinktng, i. e. of Atheiſm and Infideli- 
ty, are not the words of Solomon himſelf, nor do they expreſs his ſenſe of thoſe 
Things ; but are the words which he puts into the mouth of Atheiſts and Infidels, 
and repreſent their ſentiments of the Matter; which Solomon is ſo far from a 
proving, that he confutes them in other parts of that Book. Tis thus that they 
have miſrepreſented Solomon; and b becauſe they complain of the Prieſts, for 
ſending the Laity to the Writings of the Fathers, to find what was not in them; 
I ſuppoſe, they mean what they could not ſee to be in them, for want of under- 

ſtanding them; I ſhall refer them, for their better underſtanding of this Book of 
Solomon, to thoſe who have commented upon it in the Engliſ Tongue, and par- 
ticularly to Mr. Poole and Mr. Gataker, and Biſhop Patrick. 

AFTER they had charg'd Solomon with denying the Immortality of the Soul, 
that is, out of Ignorance of this great Truth, they have thought fit to make a 
Vindication for him, which is to the full as wiſe, as the Charge is true. 

THe y tell us, that the Reader may be e /urpriz'd that ſo wiſe a Man as So- 
lomon ſhould deny fo important a Truth. Wherefore, for the Vindication of Solo- 
mon's want of Knowledge in this Point, they obſerve, firſt, that the Immortality of 
the Soul, was no where plain in the Old Teftament. It was not ſo plain in the Old 
Teſtament, as it is in the New. And being no expreſs part of the Moſaical Law 
or Covenant, the common People of the Zewi/b Nation, I believe, were igno- 
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d Ibid. pag. 140. 
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Izzor. rant of it. But there can be no doubt but the great Men among the Jews, thoſe 


L eſpecially who were favour d with Divine Revelations, the Patriarchs and Prophets, 


O Moſes and David, and Solomon, had a certain knowledge of this Truth. 89/8 


mon's knowledge of it is very plain from ſeveral Paſſages in his Writings. IIe tells 
us in the 14th. of Prov. 32 ver, That the Righteous hath hope in his Death. Which 
Words have no Manner of Senſe and Meaning but upon the Suppolition of a 
Future State. For Hope always looks forward, and has reſpect to ſomething that 
is Future: But if Death puts a final End to our Being; if, according to the 
Pree-Thinkers Creed, we die like Dogs and Aſſes, and have no After-Exiſtence; 
What Hope can the Righteous have in his Death, any more than the Wicked: 
or, how can either of them have any Hope at all? This Hope can be built upon 
nothing but the belief of the Soul's Immortality, and a Future State of Retribu- 
tion. 

EveN in this Free-Thinking Book of Ecclejiates, the Author fully ſhews his 
belief of this great Article. What elſe can be the Meaning of that Paſſage in the 
11th chap. . ver. Rejoyce, O young Man, in thy Youth but know thou, that 
for all theſe things God neill bring thee into Judgment. Again, in the 12th chap. 
and 1ſt ver. Remember thy Creator in the deys of thy Youth, &c. And laſtly, he 
cloſes his Book with this ſerious Admonition, Fear God, and keep his Com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole duty of Man. For God ſhall bring every work into 

judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. 

Bu T the beſt Vindication of Solamon's Ignorance is ſtill behind. They tell us, 
that ſo wiſe a Man as So/omen might deny ſo important a Truth, becauſe it was 2 
deny d by the Sadducces, the mot Philoſophical part of the Fewiſh Nation; and was 
thought doubtful by moſt Scels of the Grecian Philoſophers, and deny'd by the Stoicks, 
&c. 

N ow, not to take notice of the Preference given to the Sadducees, as the moſt 
Philoſophical part of the Jeraſo Nation; the only reaſon of which, I ſuppoſe, 
is, becauſe they deny'd the Immortality of the Soul ; a noble inſtance of their 
deep Philoſophy and Free-Thinking. For the Sadducees ſay there is no Reſurrection, 
neither Angel, nor Spirit, Acts xx1il. 8. but the Phariſees confeſs both. And, if they 
had not been ſo weak, might have paſs'd for a more Learned and Philoſophical 
Sect than the Sadducees, for fo in truth they were. But, I ſay, to paſs by this, let 
us ſee how the Argument ſtands ; Solomon, who was the wiſeit of Men, and 
liv'd in the Age of Prophecy, and was himſelf divinely inſpir'd, might well be 
ignorant of the Immortality of the Soul; becauſe the Sadducees, who liv'd man 
hundred Years after him, in the decline of the Feiſb State, when Prophecy and 
Viſion were ceas d, and who had not the tithe of his Wiſdom, were ignorant of it. 

AGAIN: Solomon might well be ignorant of ſo important a Truth, becauſe it was 
thought doubtful by the Grecian Philoſophers, and deny'd by the Stoicks ; Sects, which 
did not ariſe 'till many Ages after Solomon, and therefore could not poſlibly affect 
him, or influence his Sentiments and Reaſonings. And yet 'tis added, as a ver 
natural Concluſion, Þ No wonder therefore, if Solomon reafon'd like the learned 
Men of his own Country, and the more learned Philoſophers of the neighbouring Na- 
710NS. 

Hap theſe learned Men been So/omon's Contemporaries, or liv'd beſore him, 
and he had been converſant in their Writings, there wou'd have been ſome appear- 
ance of Reaſoning in this. But to argue, that 'tis no wonder that Solomon thould 
reaſon after ſuch a particular manner, becauſe they reaſon d ſo who were born 
many Ages after Solomon was dead, is ſo like no Reaſoning, that no Reaſoning iu 
the World was ever like it. 

WHarT has been ſaid, may ſuffice to ſhew how little the Free-Thinkers have re- 
garded the Third Rule I laid down, which was, To purſue our Enquiries with the 
utmoſt Sincerity and Impartiality. 5 

I sHoULD now proceed to examine how they have obſerv'd the Fourth Rule laid 


down: But of this, and what further remains of this Second Head of Diſcourſe, 
at the next Opportunity. 


SE R- 


* Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, Note, pag. 152+ 
> Ibid. pag. 153. 
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The Modern Free-Thinking farther Examined in- 

to: And, That the Ule of Guides in Religi- 
on, 1s not inconſiſtent with the Uſe of Private 
Judgment. 


ft Tikes: . 41. 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


HE Firft thing which I propos d from theſe words, was, To enquire 18807. 

what the Apoſtle means by proving all things; to ſtate the true Notion 8 =, M. 
of that private Judgment or Freedom of Thought, which every Man ; 
ought to exerciſe in Religious Matters; and to ſhew wherein it con- 


fiſts. 

THz Second, was, To conſider what that Free-Thinking is which is Falſely fo 
call'd, and which ſome have lately taken up; and to ſhew how much it differs 
from that in the Text. And becauſe I laid down ſeveral Rules neceſlary to be ob- 
ſerv'd in Free-Thinking Truly ſo called, I propos d to examine the preſent Free- 
Thinking by thoſe Rules. | | 

I Have already gone through Three of theſe Rules, and ſhall now pro- 
ceed to 

Tux Fourth Rule which 1 laid down as neceſſary to be obſerv'd in our En- 
quires after Truth; which was, To uſe all proper Helps and Atliſtances which 
God has afforded us. 

Ir we have only the Light of Reaſon to guide us, we muſt be content with 
that, and make the beſt uſe of it we can. If God has added to the Light of 
Reaſon, that of Revelation, we are thankfully to reccive this ineſtimable Gift, 
and to apply it to thoſe Ends and Purpoſes for which it was deſign'd. In points 
where Revelation is ſilent, we muſt ſtill hearken to Reaſon : But where God has 
made a further diſcovery of his Will, we muſt hearken to That. We mult con- 
ſult the Scriptures, in which that Diſcovery is contain'd ; and not pretend to de- 
termine thoſe Points barely by Reaſon, which Revelation has determin'd for us, 
much leſs to determine them contrary to the divine Deciſions. 

Tr1s is one thing for which the Pree-Thinkers are highly to be blam'd. They 
pretend not to be Enemies to Reveal'd Religion; and yet they are tor diſcarding 
all Revelation, all Uſe of it, I mean, and truſting wholly to their own Reaſon. 
I have already obſerv'd, that by Free-Thinking, they often mean, Abſtract 
Thinking, and Metaphyſical Speculations, in oppoſition to Moral Evidence and 
Hiſtorical Proofs ariſing from ancient Teſtimonies and Matters of Fact. Tis 
thus that they would determine whether the Chriſtian Religion be founded on Di- 
vine Revelation ; whereas 'tis impoſſible to determine this without ſearching into 

Vo. II. 90 Hiſtory, 
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Igor. Hiſtory, and thoſe Monuments of Antiquity which contain the Proofs of this Re- 
vir.  velation. The moſt that we can determine by our own Thoughts and Reaſonin 
Qi,, whether a divine Revelation be poſſible or probable ; but whether God has actu- 


ally made a divine Revelation, or whether the Chriſtian Religion be truly ſuch, 
can be known only by examining the Proofs ad Evidences we have for thoſe Facts 
upon which the Truth of the Revelation depends. > | 

Ap even When they pretend at leaſt to own this Revelation, they are not wil- 
ling to ſubmit to it, but prefer their own Thoughts and Reaſonings before it. As 
to the Particulars belonging to any divine Revelation, whether they be the Facts 
which are the Proofs and Evidences of it, or the Doctrines and Precepts contain'd 
in it, they are for determining all theſe in their own Thoughts, not only as to their 
Poſlibility or Reafonablenefs, for that indeed is right, but as to their actual Cer- 
tainty, without having recourſe to the original Teſtimonics and Records, whereby 
alone they can be known. 

Tus, for Inſtance, they would determine what Laws it pleaſed God at any 
time to give either Jews or Chriſtians, by conſidering only what appears to them 
fit and reaſonable to be enacted, without conſulting either the Jewiſh or Chriſtian 
Revelation. They reſolve all Religion into what, according to their ſhallow Ap- 
prehenſion of Things, makes for the Benefit and Good of human Society; and 
whatever does not appear to them to contribute to this End, they do not think 
themſelves obliged to. 

Tuus a b celebrated Free-Thinker in his Dialogues introduces one of his Per- 
ſons ſpeaking after this manner: You have very good reaſon, Sophia, to ſay, 
that no Law which is not uſeful to human Society ought to be receiv'd. That 
Inſtitution or Law which brings not along with it Convenience and Utility, and 
Fitneſs to lead us to our beſt End, whether it deſcend from Heaven, or ariſe out 
of the Earth, ought to be rejected and condemned. 

Now tho' I believe that God has made nothing a general Law to be obſerved 
at all Times by all Mankind, but what is for the general Good of Mankind, which 
is plainly the Caſe of all moral Duties of Religion; yet as God knows what is in 
Man, and what is good for Man, better than Man himſelf; fo it is great Preſump- 
tion in us to determine this Caſe, and to conclude that any particular Laws cannot 
be of God, becauſe we cannot at preſent conceive how they are for our Good. We 
cannot conclude that God has done for Men all that Men ſhall judge is beſt for 
them, becauſe it is fuitable to his Goodneſs ſo to do. The Romanifts ſay, it is 
beſt for Men, and ſo ſuitable to the Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an in- 
fallible Judge of Controverſies on Earth, and therefore there is one. And by the 
ſame Argument we may prove that every Man himſelf is infallible, becauſe it is 
better for Men that every Man ſhould be ſo. But certain Experience ſhews us 
the Falſeneſs of this Argument. Ar 

As to the Matter in hand; I think it a very good Argument, and which be- 
comes the Ignorance and Humility of poor Creatures, to fay, the infinitely wiſe 
God hath enacted ſuch Laws, and therefore it is beſt for Men, and moſt for their 
Intereſt, that they ſhould obſerve them. But methinks it favours too much of 
Preſumption and Confidence of our own Wiſdom, to ſay, that it is beſt for Men, 
and molt for their Intereſt, to obſerve ſuch and fuch Laws, and ſuch only; and 
therefore God hath obliged them only to ſuch. Beſides which, God may certainly 
require ſome Things of us purely for the Trial of our Obedience, tho' the Things 
ſo required ſhould be of an indifferent Nature, and have no direct or indirect Ten- 
dency to our Good; which may poſſibly be the Caſe of ſome of the poſitive Duties 
of Religion. Nay, I might further add, that the true Ground of Morality itſelf, 
in ſeveral Caſes, can only be the Will and Law of a Go p who ſees Men in the 
Dark, has in his Hands Rewards and Puniſhments, and Power enough to call 
to Account the proudeſt Offender. And fince the Scriptures contain the Will and 
Law of God, we muſt have recourſe to them for the Knowledge of our Duty. 

Now tho! a great Part of God's Laws are plainly calculated for the Gœod and 
Benefit of human Society, as all the Laws relating to our Duty towards one _ 
| | SO Ther 
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ther are; yet this is not the ſole, or principal, or ultimate End of all God's Laws, Iasor. : 


and conſequently this is not the true Ground of all Morality ; nor can we reaſo- F 
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VII. 


nably make this a Rule whereby to judge concerning all Laws, whether they be ay 


of God or not. For ſuppoſing God to give us an expreſs Revelation of a future 
eternal State, it is but reaſonable to think that his Laws ſhould be calculated c- 
qually, or rather principally with regard to that State, the providing for which 
is our beſt and higheſt End; that they ſhould be ſuch as tend, not only to 
make us quiet and eaſy here, but to improve and perfect our reaſonable Natures, 
and fit us for eternal Happineſs hereafter. And this is the Caſe of thoſe Laws 
which relate to our Duty towards God and ourſelves ; not but that they do like- 
wiſe tend even to the Benefit of human Society, but they do not ſeem to be ſo di- 
rectly and abſolutely neceſſary to it; however, this is not their ſole, or principal, 
or ultimate End, which is rather the exalting our Natures, and fitting them for a 
more perfect State and Society hereafter ; and upon Suppoſition of ſuch a State, 
ſuch Laws are highly reaſonable, and worthy of God; beſides this, the Wiſdom 
of God may judge it uſeful to Men, conſidered as gathered into the Society of his 
Church, to enjoin them ſome ſignificant Rites or Ceremonies, ſuch as the two Sa- 
craments of Chriſtianity are; or if God thinks fit to act as a temporal King over 
any peculiar People, as he did over the Jews, what wonder is it it he gives them 
a Body of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Laws ſuited to their particular State , as he did 
to them? So that the Benefit and Good of human Society is not an adequate Rule 
to judge of all Laws that are pretended to be of God. 

AccoRDING to the fame Rule, viz. the Good and Benefit of human So— 
ciety, the Free-Thinkers judge of the Sinfulneſs of human Actions, and the De- 
grees of that Sinfulneſs. The Author juſt now quoted tells us, a That it 1s 
the Pleaſure of Jupiter that Execution makes the Gods to be loved and feared, 
only in fo far as they favour human Society, and diſcourage thoſe Vices which are 
dangerous to it; and therefore inward Sins ought only to be judged Sins, inaſmuch 
as they produce, or may produce outward Effects; and inward Righteouſneſs is 
never Righteouſneſs without outward Performances; as Plants are uſeleſs and un- 
profitable without Fruits actually in being, or in Expectation. And it is his Plea- 
ſure, that thoſe ſhould be eſteemed the greateſt Crimes that are prejudicial to the 
Commonwealth ; that thoſe which are prejudicial to a particular innocent Perſon, 
ſhould be eſteemed leſſer; ſuch as are committed between two Perſons by Agree- 
ment, leaſt of all; and that ſuch as don't give bad Example, or produce not bad 
Effects, and ariſe from an accidental Inpetus in the Complexion and Temper of a 
particular Perſon, be judged no Crime at all. 

Tx 1s overthrows the Foundation of all Virtue, and brings it down to Publick 
Convenience and Quiet. Upon theſe Principles Men may be as wicked as they 
pleaſe, provided they give no Diſturbance to others; or rather, nothing is to be 
eſteemed wicked but what deſtroys the Publick Peace, and interrupts the com- 
mon Buſineſs and Affairs of Life. This introduces and juſtifies ſuch a Freedom 
of Action as is perfectly inconſiſtent with Religion, and makes way for that golden 
and happy Law (as the fame b Author expreſſes it) which Nature engraved, 8 
LiBEeT, LicstT; Whatever you have a mind to within theſe Bounds you 
may freely indulge yourſelf in. 


THr1s cancels all the Obligations which revealed Religion has laid upon us, 


and makes the Duties it enjoins us ſo many uſeleſs and hurtful Burthens. That 


Labour of Love, and abounding in the Work of the Lord, which is ſo often recom- 
mended to us; that religious Induſtry and Diligence which we are ſo frequently 
.commanded to practiſe, is no better, according to this Author's Repreſentation, 
than Folly and Deceit. She ſeduces the World to leave the certain preſent Good it 
has, and 'to be bufied and tortured for the Shadow of a future Glory. This, and 
much more about the Folly of foregoing a preſent for a future Good, is indeed 
put into the Mouth of © 1dleneſs, who is there ſpeaking ; but it is with a Deſign 
to ridicule all religious Care and Induſtry, upon account of the Uncertainty of the 
aſt Iſſue and Reſult of Things. 52 15 TTY 
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In gor. AN p this is agreeable to the Principles of Free-Tlinkers, who, becauſe they 
« vi have not demonſtrative Aſſurance of every thing, are reſolved to give their Aſſent 
WAA to nothing, and do not think themſelves obliged to any thing which Religion lays 

upon them. But thus to diſclaim all Knowledge in religious Matters, to call every 
thing into queſtion, and refuſe our Aſſent to any Truths becauſe we cannot know 
all Things, and ſome Things are uncertain, and hard to be underſtood, is great Dif- 
ingenuity, and baſe Ingratitude to God, who 1s the bountiful Author of our Bein g. 
and has beſtowed upon us ſuch a Portion and Degree of Knowledge, as does not 
only ſet us far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this our Manſion, but is 
abundantly ſufficient to all the great Ends and Purpoſes of our Being, and will 
enable us to anſwer the Deſign for which we were ſent hither. 

St. Peter tells us in his Second Epiſtle, chap. i. ver. 3. That the divine Power 
hath given unto us all Things that pertain unto Life and Godlineſs, 1. e. whatſo- 
ever is neceſſary for the Conveniencies of Life and the Information of Virtue ; 
God has graciouſly put within the reach of our Diſcovery the comfortable Pro- 
viſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. 

T n E Comment which an excellent Writer, whom I have often referred to, 
gives us of this Place, is as followeth. 2 How ſhort ſoever (ſays he) our Know- 
* ledge may come of an univerſal or perfect Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it 
vet ſecures our great Concernments, that we have Light enough to lead us to 
the Knowledge of our Maker, and the Sight of our own Duties. Men may 
find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ their Hands with Va- 
« riety, Delight, and Satisfaction, if they will not boldly quarrel with their own 
« Conſtitution, and throw away the Bleſſings their Hands are filled with, becauſe 
* they are not big enough to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much reaſon 
* to complain of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ them 
about what may be of Uſe to us, for of that they are very capable; and it will 
be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Ad- 
<« vantages of our Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the Ends for which 
<« it was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things that are ſet out of the reach 
“ of it. It will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward Servant, who would 
not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he had not broad Sun- 
„ ſhine. The Candle that is ſet up in us ſhines bright enough for all our Pur- 
«© poſes; the Diſcoveries we can make with this ought to ſatisfy us; and we 
< ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all Objects in that 
«© Way and Proportion that they are ſuited to our Faculties; and upon thoſe 
« Grounds they are capable of being propoſed to us; and not peremptorily or 
© intemperately require Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probabi- 
“ lity only is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Concernments. 
* If we will diſbelieve every thing becauſe we cannot certainly know all things, 
ce we ſhall do much-what as wiſely as he, who would not uſe” his Legs, but fit 
* ſtill and periſh, becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 

Tu 1s is exactly the Caſe of our modern Free-Thinkers, they refuſe to make 
uſe of that Ls and Knowledge which God has afforded them, and are reſolved 
to call every thing into queſtion, and to believe nothing, becauſe they cannot know 
all Things, nor have Demonſtration for every Point which they propoſe to conſi- 
der. ; 

B u r certainly there is a great deal of difference between perfect and compleat 
Knowledge and utter Ignorance. Eſt quadam prodire tenus, fi non datur ultra. It 
is ſome Advantage to us to know as much as we do, and the Knowledge which 
we have is not to be deſpiſed becauſe it is not ſo much as we deſire; we plainly 
find, that by a due Uſe of thoſe Faculties which God has given us, we are able to 
make a conſiderable Progreſs in ſeveral Parts of Knowledge; and ſhould we de- 
ſpiſe and neglect this becauſe we cannot arrive at Certainty in every Enquiry which 
we propoſe to make ? | 

O ux beſt Reaſon it muſt be own'd is ſhort and imperfe&, but it is certainly 


better than none; and ſuch as it is, we muſt be thankful for it, and make the oy 
le 
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Uſe of it we are able. That Revelation which God has been graciouſly pleaſed to _1 dor. 


afford us, is in many Points ſhort of what our Curioſity might prompt us to with S 


for, but it is ſufficient to ſupply the Defects of Reaſon, and inform us in all Things ww 


neceſſary to be known, either to direct or encourage us in our Duty; and we are 
highly ungrateful and blameable if we turn our Backs upon the Scriptures becauſe 
every thing is not there revealed to us which we have a defire to know. 

Go Þ has not abſolutely forbid us the Knowledge of any Truth, but he has 
more than intimated that it is in vain to carry our Enquiries in religious Matters 
beyond thoſe Diſcoveries which he has made, and that we pleaſe him beſt when 
we confine our Enquiries to thoſe Things which moſt concern us, and which we 
are moſt able to know from that Revelation which he has made to us. Moſes has 
determined this Caſe for us, Deut. xxix. 29. Secret Things belong unto the Lord our 
God : but thoſe Things which are revealed belong unto us, and to our Children for 
ever. 

AND this is in itſelf the beſt Method of arriving at Knowledge, to conſider 
our own Strength, and to chuſe ſuch Things for the Objects of our Thoughts as 
are molt fit for us, and we are mot fitted to know, and may undertake with ſome 
Hopes of Succeſs, upon account of thoſe Helps and Aſſiſtances which God has at- 
forded us; and not, as the Free-Thinkers, to think freely, after a rambling deſul- 
tory manner, de quolibet ente, upon every thing which offers itſelf to us, whether 
we are like to make any thing of it or no; for it is evident that we are not equal 
to all Undertakings of this kind ; the Knowledge of ſome Things is too excellent 
for us, and ſuch as we can never hope to attain to in this imperfect State ; and 
therefore we ſhould not be high-minded, nor exerciſe ourſelves in Matters which 
are too hard for us, but make thoſe Things our chief Study which are moſt uſeful, 
and thoſe, generally ſpeaking, are moſt eaſy to be underſtood. 

I T is excellent Advice which an Author whom I have often quoted gives us 
upon this Head: When we have well ſurvey d the Powers of our own Minds, and 
© made ſome Eſtimate what we may expect from them, we ſhall not be inclined 
ce either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our Thoughts on work at all, in deſpair of know- 
« ing any thing; nor, on the other fide, queſtion every thing, and diſclaim all 
* Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood. It is of great Uſe 
ce to the Sailor to know the Length of his Line, tho he cannot with it fathom all 
et the Depths of the Ocean; it is well he knows that it is long enough to reach 
te the bottom at ſuch Places as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and caution 
* him againſt running upon Shoals that may ruin him; our Buſineſs here is not 
* to know all Things, but thoſe which concern our Conduct ; it we can find out 
te thoſe Meaſures whereby a rational Creature, put in that State which Man is in 
e in this World, may and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions depending 
* thereupon, we need not be troubled that ſome other Things eſcape our Know- 
e ledge. 

y Tn E firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſeveral Enquiries the Mind of Man is very 
apt to run into, is, to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, examine our 
e own Powers, and ſee to what things they are . Till that is done, we 
begin at the wrong End, and in vain ſeek for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Truths that moſt concern us, whilſt we let looſe our Thoughts into 
e the vaſt Ocean of Being; as if all that boundleſs Extent were the natural and 
e undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt 
“from its Deciſions, or that eſcaped its Comprehenſion. Thus Men, extending 
* their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wander in- 
< to thoſe Bats, where they can find no ſure Footing ; 'tis no wonder that they 
raiſe Queſtions, and multiply Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Re- 
ſolution, are proper only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to con- 
* firm them at lat in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of our 
* Underſtandings well conſider d, the Extent of our Knowledge once diſcover'd, 
<« and the Horizon found which ſets the Bounds between the enlightned and the 
dark Parts of things, between what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us, 

Vor. II. g P o Men 
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IBzor. © Men would perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of the 
8 Vii. © one, and employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe with more Advantage and Sa- 


way tisfaction in the other.” 


THESE are the Sentiments of an Author whom theſe Gentlemen would have 
to paſs for a PFree-Thinker ; and fo indeed he was, but in a very different Senſe from 
theirs. He carried on his Enquiries with all Sobriety and Humility ; ingenuouſ] 
owning his Ignorance in many things, and thankfully making uſe of that mea- 
ſure of Light which God had afforded him. . Whereas our modern Free-Thinkers 
are for undertaking all things without Diſtinction, and pretend to know every thing, 
or nothing at all. There cannot be a more juſt or ſevere Reproof than what is given 
them in this Paſſage which I have now quoted, nor a truer Deſcription of the Va- 
nity and Abſurdity of that Free-Thinking which they are ſo fond of. For while 
they extend their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and let their Thoughts wan- 
der into thoſe Depths where they can find no ſure Footing, they raiſe Queſtions 
and multiply Diſputes which never come to any clear Reſolution, and are proper 
only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them at laſt in perfect 
Scepticiſm. 

AGAIN: The Free-Thinkers are for rejecting all manner of Guides and Teach- 
ers, and will hearken to no body's Senſe but their own. But certainly to hearken 
to others, is no hindrance to Free-Thinking : Men may make uſe of Guides and 
Teachers, and reap a great deal of Benefit from their Inſtruction, without paying 
them an implicit Obedience, and receiving every thing for Truth which they ſhall 
ſay, and never examining any thing, and judging for themſelves. No Help can 
poſſibly be any Hindrance ; and 'tis equally abſurd to reject all Guides, and all Di- 
rection whatever, as it is to pay a blind Deference and an implicit Obedience to All. 
Teaching was never before thought inconſiſtent with Learning: And as 'tis impoſ- 
ſible for any one Man, except a Free-Thinker, to be Maſter of all Arts, and run 
through the whole Circle of Sciences; ſo they who have apply'd themſelves moſt 
to any particular Study, and whoſe Profeſſion it is, may reaſonably be preſum'd to 
be the better ſkill'd in that particular Science, than thoſe who have never ſpent ſo 
much Time and Thought upon it. | 

AND tho' none of theſe Perſons are to be abſolutely rely'd on, and their Advice 
implicitly follow'd, where 'tis manifeſtly wrong, and in Caſes fo plain, that every 
one of common Senſe is a proper Judge : tho' I would not pledge my Phyfician in 
Poiſon, if he ſhould declare it never fo ſeriouſly and ſolemnly to be good for my 
Health ; nor burn the Evidences of my Eſtate, tho' my Lawyer ſhould give it me 
under his Hand, that it was the beſt way to clear up and confirm my Title: I fay, 
tho' I would not be led by theſe Men into any ſuch Abſurdities as theſe, nor follow 
their Advice where it is plain to me that they are in the wrong ; yet I ſhould rec- 
kon it Prudence, and no Infringement of my own Freedom, to be ruled by them 
in difficult Points, and where I could not pretend to underſtand as much of the 
matter as they. And even there I would uſe my own Judgment as far as it would 
go; and it would be no ſmall Satisfaction to me to find it agree in any meaſure 
with theirs, eſpecially in thoſe Caſes where they may juſtly be ſuppos'd to be bet- 
ter Judges than myſelf. A Man may both judge for himſelf, and make uſe of the 
Judgment and Opinion of others: Theſe two are very conſiſtent, and ſo far from 
deſtroying, that they greatly help one another. 1 > 

WH AT has been ſaid upon this Head, may be apply'd to Divinity a: For tho 
no Man is excluded from that Study, any more than he is from Law or Phylick ; 
and a Layman of a liberal Education, who has made Divinity his Study, may 
certainly know as much of it as any Doctor in Divinity; as no doubt all Free- 
Thinkers imagine they do, who are daily converſant in every Part of Knowledge, 
and for that reaſon are not tolerably ſkill'd in any: yet I believe the Priefts, whoſe 
peculiar Buſineſs it is to ſtudy the Scriptures, and be converſant in the Laws of God, 
may reaſonably be ſuppos d to know more of thoſe matters, than they who are 
daily taken up with other Employments. And tho no Man ſhould blindly fol- 
low the Prieſts, yet ſurely their Aſſiſtance ought to be accounted as viſeful, in mat- 
l i enen el Ot 13: e -  EQTILILY. IO E311 7 ters 
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ters relating to their Profeſſion, as that of ſkilful Perſons, in any other Faculty, is 
in things belonging to theirs. | % 

Bu T here it is objected b, that the Parallel will not hold; becauſe in matters of 
Divinity we cannot act by a Deputy, as we may in Law or Phyſick: Beſides 


which, © the worſt that can happen by following the Judgment of others in theſe: 


things, is, that I may loſe my Life or Eſtate ; but if I truſt to a Prieſt who is in 
the wrong, I am ſuppoſed to be eternally damned. 

To all which I anſwer, That it is true, that in Matters of Divinity we cannot 
act by a Deputy. No Man can be faved by another Man's Faith, or good Works. 
Neither can he be well by the Health of his Phyſician, or recover his Right by 
his Lawyer's Skill, without following their Directions. 

Bur if any Man be ignorant of any neceſſary Point of Faith, or fails in any 
fundamental Rule of Life, for want of knowing better, when he might have 
been better inform'd, and knew where to receive Inſtruction; he will be puniſh'd 
for this Ignorance, becauſe it is, in a great meaſure, wilful, and proceeds from a 
Neglect or Contempt of thoſe Means of Knowledge and: Inſtruction which God 
has provided. And it any Man refuſes to follow the Phyſician's or the Lawyer's 
Advice, he will ſuffer for this Neglect, and deſervedly reap the Fruits of his own 
Pride and Concett. 3 

WII, but the worſt that can happen here, is, that I may loſe my Life or 
Eſtute; but if I truſt to a Prieſt that is in the wrong, I am ſuppos'd to be eternally 
damm d. But that is a falſe Suppoſition. He that makes the beſt Uſe he can of 
that Reaſon and Underſtanding which God has given him, and, where that fails 
him, has recourſe to thoſe ſtanding Means which God has appointed for his fur- 
ther Inſtruction ; if he ſhould be led into an Error, his Error will not be his Ru- 
in, becauſe it is involuntary and unavoidable. If he truſts to a Prieſt, and aſks 
his Advice, in Cafes, which, after due Trial and Examination, he finds himſelf 
unable to determine, and the Prieſt happens to be in the wrong, he will not be 
eternally damn'd ; but the Prieſt will, it he knowingly and wilfully deceives him, 
and gives him wrong Advice. 

NoTwI1THSTANDING therefore any thing alledg'd to the contrary, the Caſe is 
parallel; and we may with as much Reaſon reject all Guides and Teachers, all 
manner of Inſtruction and Direction in every thing elſe as well as Divinity, and 
think freely for ourſelves, without conſulting or adviſing with any, or making uſe 
of thoſe Helps and Aſſiſtances which are in our Power. 

AND what will be the Conſequence of this? Why, at this rate, there will be a 
Stop put to all Learning and Knowledge, all Arts and Sciences. For we mult not 
uſe any Helps, but lay aſide all Books, as well as Men, and think freely for our- 
ſelves, and work every thing out of our own Brain. So that all the Improvements 
which have been made from the Beginning of the World, in ſeveral Parts of Learn- 
ing, and which of late Years have been very conſiderable, are of no manner of 
Uſe or Service. | 

AND in this one thing the Free-Thinkers ſeem to have acted according to their 
own Principles, and to have made no uſe of any thing but their own Senſe and 
Reaſon. For notwithſtanding all the Progreſs which has been made in almoſt 
every part of Science, they appear to be ſtill in the infancy of Learning, and both 
write and reaſon like Men who liv'd in the dark and ignorant Ages of the 
World. 

Bur yet, after all, tho they are ſo much againſt allowing others to be Guides 
to them, they would gladly be Guides to others, and fulfil the Proverb, of the 
Blind leading the Blind, and both falling into the Ditch. They have a Set of Opi- 
nions and Principles, which whoſoever does not approve, I doubt they will hard- 
ly allow him to be a Free-Thinker ; and theſe Principles are not only different from, 
but contrary to whatever has been hitherto receiv'd. For they tell us, in effect, 
that we have been all this while in the wrong ; that the World has been in an Er- 
ror from the Beginning, and receiv'd things for true, which, if not falſe, are at 
leaſt very doubtful and uncertain. ' This is what they have plainly inſinuated, as to 
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all the fundamental Points both of Natural and Reveal'd Religion. They pretend 
to be much wiſer in theſe Matters, and to have looked much farther into them, 
than all that went before them. In ſhort, they do in effect ſay, it is not prudent 
or ſafe for us to be guided by any but themſelves. And I doubt not but that all that 
will come in to heir Notions and follow them, though never fo blindly and im- 
plicitly, will be allowed by them to be of the number of Free-Thirkers. And 
therefore they adviſe Men not to be fo credulous as their Fore-fathers, but to re- 
quire other and ſtronger Evidence than what has hitherto been acquieſc'd in, as 
ſufficient, by the generality of Mankind. And thus far do they obtrude them- 
ſelves as Guides to others, peremptorily determining what Evidence is a ſufficient 
ground of Belief, and preſcribing how far, and in what Caſes they ſhall give, or 
with-hold their Aſſent. 

Fifthly, Tre laſt Rule I laid down as neceſſary to be obſerved in all our Enqui- 
ries after Truth, was, A firm Reſolution to embrace the Truth whenever we find 
it, to yield ourſelves up to it, and be govern'd by it. 

THERE cannot be much faid upon this Head, becauſe the main Drift of our 
modern Free-thinkers is to think themſelves and others out of all Truth, and to in- 
troduce univerſal Scepticiſm. They do not pretend to diſcover any Truth, but to 
diſprove whatever has been receiv'd for ſuch. Their buſineſs is, to caſt down the 
old Foundations, but not to build up 1 thing new in their room. They frankly 
2 own, that what they do, is without the leaſt hopes of doing any good. And 
here, I believe, they ſpeak the Truth from their Heart. 
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That True Free-Thinking is every Man's Ri ght 
and Duty. 
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1 Tu E88. V. 21. 
Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good 


+ | HE Firſt thing which I proposd from theſe words, was, To enquire ;,.... 


what the Apoſtle means by proving all things; to ſtate the true No- 8 f = . 


tion of that private Judgment or Freedom of Thought which every _ * III. 


Man ought to exerciſe in Religious Matters, and to ſhew wherein it 23 


conſiſts. 


Tu k Second thing I undertook, was, To conſider what that F ree-Thinking | is 
which is falſely fo call d; and to ſhew how much it differs from that in the 
Text. 

AND becauſe I laid down ſome Rules, under my Firſt Head of Diſcourſe, 
which are neceſſary to be obſerv'd by every one who would think freely and reaſon 
juſtly upon any Subject; I have examin d the preſent Free-Thinking. by thoſe 
Rules, and ſhewn it to be deficient in them all; and that inſtead of being free- 
thinking, | it is thinking with the ſtrongeſt Prejudices and the groſſe gf Partiality. I 
comme now in the 

Third PLAcs to ſhew, That Private judgment in Matters of Religion; and 
Free-Thinking, properly fo call'd, is not only every Man's juſt Right, and what 
he cannot be deprived of. by any Authority whatever ; but that 'tis every Man's 
Duty, and what we are all indiſpenſably obliged to. 

As Reaſon is the principal thing that diſtinguiſhes us from other creatures, 
and whercin it is evident we ſurpaſs them, though not ſo much in Reaſon ſimply 
conſidered, as in Reaſon capable of Religion, fo we have certainly a natural Right 
to employ our Reaſon in Matters of Religion. This indeed is the true and proper 
Uſe of Reaſon, and for which it was chiefly deſign d. 

Every Man has an undoubted Right to judge for himſelf is his wordly Af- 
fairs, and to purſue ſuch lawful Meaſures as he thinks moſt likely to make his For- 
tunes, and raiſe himſelf in the World. He will obſerve and hearken to others who 
are reputed skilful and knowing in Matters of this nature; but he will always re- 
ſerve a liberty to himſelf of following them no farther than they ſeem to act and 
think wiſely : and where they purſue ſuch Courſes, or give ſuch Advice as he ima- 
gines would turn to his Prejudice, there he will leave them, and uſe his own Dif- 
cretion in making choice of ſome other Way. 

AND if Men have ſuch a Right in the Affairs of this Life, if here they i may 
prove all things, and hold fa if 2 that which is good, that, which in their opinion, 
makes moſt for their Well-being in this World, much more ought they to have 
this Right in Affairs of greater 5 in the Concetninents of their Souls and 


another Life, and chuſe for themſelves what they think will make moſt for their 
eternal Well-being 25 
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For Men to lay any Reſtraint upon one another here, is very unjuſt, and a 
great Encroachment upon their native Liberty. Thus to deprive them of the beſt 


WAL Uſe of their Reaſon and Underſtanding, is, in effect, to unman them, and bring 
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them to a level with Beaſts which have no Underſtanding. 

EVE RV Man is moſt concern'd for his Salvation, and muſt therefore be left to 
himſelf to judge what he ought to believe and practiſe in order to this End: For 
other Men to interpoſe here, any other way than by Reaſon and Argument, Per- 
ſuaſion and Conviction, is to meddle in things that do not concern them; and 
unleſs they were infallible, tis at their own peril to force upon others any particu- 
lar Opinions in Religion. He that will chuſe a Religion for me, and will not ſuf- 
fer me to chuſe for myſelf, ought to be puniſh'd for me too, if I miſcarry through 
his Choice. 

Bur the thing itſelf is abſurd and impracticable: For when all is faid and done, 
as 'tis highly reaſonable Men ſhould judge for themſelves, fince every Man muſt 
bear his own burden, and give an account of himſelf to Gob, ſo Men muſt and 
will judge for themſelves in the choice of their Religion, | 

As no Man ought, ſo no Man can be depriv'd of this Right of private Judg- 
ment and Free-Thinking ] for himſelf in Religious Matters; we can no more 
help believing or diſbelieving Propoſitions according to the Light and Evidence in 
which they appear to us, than we can help ſeeing external Objects according to 
their apparent Figure and Magnitude. Such is the nature of human Underſtand- 
ing, that it cannot be compell'd to the belief of any thing by outward Force and 
Violence; and as no Man ought, ſo no Man can, if he would, conform or ſub- 
ject his Faith to the Dictates of another. Another Man may bring me over to 
his Opinion, by Reaſons and Arguments; but then tis I that mult judge of the 
Strength of his Reaſons and Arguments ; and cannot but be of his Opinion, if, 
after a fair hearing of what he has to fay for it, it appears to me to be right, and 
well grounded. But as to external Force and Compulſion, it can only make 
Men Hypocrites, and conceal, but not change their Opinions ; ſo that they may 

rofeſs to believe what in truth they do not believe, and this perhaps ſometimes 
when they believe the quite contrary. 4s | 

Bur farther : The Exerciſe of this private Judgment, or the Uſe of our 
own Reaſon in Matters of Religion, is every Man's ſtrict Duty, and what we are 
all of us indiſpenſably obliged to. This indeed is the Foundation and 8:»nort of 
all true Religion; and without it there can be no ſuch thing as true Religion : For 
as it is evident that none but rational and intelligent Creatures are capable of Recli- 
gion, ſo 'tis as evident there can be no true Religion but in the Uſe of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding. You may as juſtly ſuppoſe Brutes and Machines to be capable of 
Religion, as that Men can be truly religious, without the Exerciſe of their Rea- 
ſon. So that if it be neceſſary for Men to be truly religious, tis equally neceſſary 
for them to make uſe of their own Reaſon in the choice of their Religion, and to 
judge for themſelves what Religion is beſt, what Profeſſion and Worſhip is moſt 
acceptable to Go p. 649571 3 

Wur RE Men are deſtitute of divine Revelation, there 'tis undeniable and 
unavoidable that they ſhould make uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, which 
is the only Rule they have to direct them. | 

FROM the Conſideration of their own Exiſtence, and that of other things a- 
bout them, they muſt collect the Exiſtence of a Firſt Cauſe, the Eternity of 
which is inſeparable from its Exiſtence; ſince 'tis ſelf-evident, that if ever there 
was a Time when there was Nothing, Nothing could ever have been. From 
thoſe Marks of Goodneſs and Power, Wiſdom and Contrivance, which are every 
where conſpicuous throughout the Works of the Creation, they muſt conclude 
this Firſt Cauſe to be a Being of infinite Power and Knowledge, Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, From the Conſideration of their own Frame and Make, the Rela- 
tion they bear to Gop and to one another; from their being rational Creatures 
and free Agents, capable of diſcerning between moral Good and Evil, of chuſing 
the one, and refuſing the other ; from thoſe Laws which they find imprinted on 
their Natures, and that inward Senſe and Feeling which they have of Things, 
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they muſt collect their Obligation to moral Virtues, and judge the Practice of Iaaor. 
them to be the moſt acceptable Worſhip. of God; and that they cannot pleaſe SH 


him better, than by living in a conſtant Courſe of Sobriety, Righteouſneſs and 
Godlineſs. | 

IT were eaſy to ſhew how all the great Duties of Natural Religion, and our 
Obligations to them might be made out by juſt and ſatisfactory Inferences and 
Deductions from the common and allowed Principles of Reaſon ; and thus, 
where there is no divine Revelation, every Man that deſires to have any Religion 
of his own, muſt make them out for himſelf, as far as he is able, by the Uſe 
of his own Reaſon. In this Caſe there is no pretence for one Man to impoſe a 
Religion upon another : And no ſuch Impoſitions were ever attempted, but by the 
pretended Authority of a Revelation. 

Ir we ſuppoſe a divine Revelation, this is ſo far from ſuperſeding the Uſe of 
our Reaſon, that even in this caſe there can be no true Religion without it. 
For, 

Firſt, REVELAT10ON does not deſtroy thoſe Faculties with which we are at 
preſent endued, or furniſh us with any new ones. It only propoſes new Objects 
to thoſe Faculties which we already have, and ſupplies us with the Knowledge of 
ſuch things as we could never have diſcover'd by the uſe of thoſe Faculties. But 
then this Knowledge cannot contradict that which we have already acquired by 
our natural Abilities, nor can it be of a different kind: My meaning is, that it 
muſt conſiſt of the fame Materials with our preſent Knowledge, and be made 
up of thoſe Ideas with which our Minds are already furniſhed and acquainted, 
So that though the Propoſitions, thus conveyed in an extraordinary way of Com- 
munication, be ſuch as we could not make out by the Deductions of Reaſon, yet 
they mult be ſuch as we are able to underſtand the meaning of when they are laid 
before us, and then readily aſſent to upon the Credit of the Propoſer, and as 
we are perſuaded that they come from Gop. For whatever extraordinary Impreſ- 
ſions a Perſon inſpir'd may receive from the immediate Hand of Gop, tho 
he ſhould have a Revelation made to him conſiſting of new ſimple Ideas, he can- 
not communicate this Revelation to others; it muſt neceſſarily reſt and terminate 
in him; becauſe it is impoſſible, by Words, or any other Signs, to introduce any 
new fimple Ideas into our Minds, or to excite any other than ſuch as lay there 
before. 

a THus whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul when he was caught up 
to the third Heaven, whatever new Ideas his Mind there receiv'd, all the De- 
ſcription he could make to others of that Place, was only this, that there were 
fuch things as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor hath it enter d into the heart of 
man to conceive. This is all the Deſcription he could give of what was communi- 
cated to him, a general, negative Deſcription : He could not give us any clear, 
determinate Notion of it, becauſe it did not conſiſt of any of thoſe Ideas which 
ve receive from Senſation or Reflexion, and therefore did not admit of the ordi- 
nary ways of conveying our Conceptions to one another, 

We ſee then, that even a divine Revelation, eſpecially ſuch as is deſigned to 
be tranſmitted down for ſtanding uſe, ſuppoſes both the Perſons to whom it is firſt 
made, . and thoſe to whom it is afterwards to be communicated, whether by word 
or writing, to be reaſonable Creatures, and leaves them to the Uſe of their natu- 
ral Faculties. And in all Revelations whatever, there will always be theſe two 
things which Reaſon muſt be the Judge of: 1. the Truth and Reality ; and, 
2. the Senſe and Meaning of the Revelation. | 


VIII. 
Ws 


Secondly, S 1 NE all the Life and Power, all the Value and Virtue of our Re- 


ligion, conſiſts in the inward Conviction. and full Perſuaſion of the Mind, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to exerciſe our own private Reaſon and Judgment in examining 
the Grounds of our Faith, and the Truth of that Religion we profeſs. 
SUPPOSE We Were now to take upon us the Profeſſion of our Religion, 
which way would we direct our Choice? Should we take our Religion upon Truſt, 
and be of that which we firſt happen to light upon, or which the firſt Man we 
C | | meet 
® Vid. Locke's Eſſay, B. 4. c. 18. 
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IzzoT- meet and diſcourſe with recommends to us? Shall we chuſe that which makes 
“ moſt for our preſent Intereſt, or ſuits beſt with our preſent Humour and Inclina- 
AR tion? Or ſhall we continue in that Religion wherein we have been bred up, and 

adhere to that which we find [eſtabliſhed] in the Country where Providence has 
caſt our Lot, and all this without ever examining into it, or endeavouring to give 
ourſelves any Satisfaction about it? If we thus owe our Religion to Intereſt, Hu- 
mour or Chance, to the Place of our Nativities, and the common Cuſtom and 
Practice of the Country we live in, we bring all Religions upon a Level, and 
one is as good for us, and might ſerve dur Turn as well as another. 

Ir any of theſe be good Reaſons for any Religion, they will juſtify all Reli- 
gions, even thoſe which are contrary to one another ; and therefore they can juſtify 
none at all. If common Cuſtom and Practice; if Intereſt, Education, or the like, 
be good Reaſons why we ſhould be Chriſtians in Chriſtendom, we muſt by the ſame 
Rule have been Turks in 7Tarky, Heathens in the Indies, and other Pagan Coun- 
tries, 

I T follows therefore, that if we would be 6f any Religion to any good Purpoſe, 
we muſt embrace it upon mature Deliberation, and weigh all the Proofs and Ar- 
guments which are brought in Defence and Support of it. Our Religion ſhould 
make its firſt Entrance at our Reaſon; or if, as it moſtly happens, our Religion 
was choſe for us by thoſe who had the Care of our tender Years, we ſhould, as 
ſoon as we come to the Uſe of our Reaſon, examine our Religion, and fatisfy our- 
ſelves about it, and not continue contentedly in it, without being inwardly perſua- 
ded of the Truth of it. The Apoſtle's Rule takes place here, I halſbever is not 
of Faith is Sin. Whatſoever a Man doth, which he is not fully perſuaded in 

is own Mind to be lawful, is Sin. | 

TH o' we ſhould profeſs the true Religion, yet if we take it up upon ſuch 
flight Grounds as theſe, if we are not fatisfied about it in our own Minds, and 
do not make it our own by underſtanding the Grounds and Reaſons of it, and 
aſſenting to it upon ſufficient Evidence, there will be no Safety in following it, it 
will neither be true to us, nor profitable for us ; by ſuch a raſh and groundleſs Be- 
lief we do but offer to God the Sacrifice of Fools, in which we know he has no 
Pleaſure. 

WIE profeſs ourſelves Chriſtians, and pretend to believe the Truth of the Go- 
ſpel Hiſtory, and the like divine Authority of the Scriptures ; but if we know not 
why we are Chriſtians, rather than of any other Perſuaſion, we are ſo merely by 
chance, and might as well have been any thing elſe. If we believe the Scriptures 
to be the Word of God, but have no reaſon for this Belief, and can fay nothing 
for it, but only that we believe them to be ſo, we may as well receive Mahomet's 
Alcoran, which pretends no leſs to divine Inſpiration than they. | 

W x ſee then that it is abſolutely neceſſary for every Man to uſe his own Rea- 
ſon and Judgment in the Choice of his Religion, in fatisfying himſelf of the Truth 
and Certainty of it, and that without this there can be nothing which deſerves the 
Name of Religion. This will further appear in the _ 

Third place, from the manner wherein Chriſtianity was firſt propoſed to the 
World, and the Proofs which accompany'd it. = 

Dun bleſſed Saviour demonſtrated himſelf to be the Meſſiah, and the Religion 
which he came to ſet up in the World to be from Gop, by. many infallible Proofs, 
by the Completion of Prophecies relating to the Meſſiah, and by exactly anſwer- 
ing the Character therein given of him, by working many and great Miracles, more 
hen the World had ever ſeen before, and particularly by his own Reſurrection from 
the Dead. 9s 3 

Bur what need was there that he ſhould give us all theſe Proofs and Eviden- 
ces of the Truth of his Pretenſtons, if we ourſelves ought not to weigh and con- 
ſider them duly, but might as well be ſatisfied without them? Theſe he often ap- 
peals to; but this Appeal would be ſenſleſs and infignificant if they were not de- 
ſigned for our Conviction, and we were not to uſe our own Reaſon in judging 
whether they were fatisfatory, > < © wen ns 
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O ux Saviour has no where encouraged a raſh Belief. When he affirmed him- Iszor. 
ſelf to be the Son of God, he would not have us take his naked Affirmation. III.“ 
FVI bear witneſs of myſelf (fays he) my witneſs is not true, John v. 31. And a 
ver. 36. The works which the Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame works that 1 
do bear witneſs of me that the Father hath ſent me. And again in chap. x. ver. 
37, 38. If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, tho ye 
Believe not me, believe the works. He work'd innumerable Miracles to prove him- 
ſelf to be the Meſſiah, the Son of God; fo many, that St. John tells us in a 
roverbial Expreſſion, that , they ſhould be written every one, even the World it- 
ſelf could not contain the Books that ſhould be written, John xxi. 25. 7. e. they were 
ſo many and various, that it was impoſſible to keep an exact Account of them. 
To which I might add, that our Saviour alſo appealed to his Doctrine, and 
was, by all candid and unprejudiced Perſons, as much admired for the Wiſdom 
with which he ſpake, as for the Miracles which he wrought ; he not only did thoſe 
Works which no Man ever did, but ſpake as Man never ſpoke but he. | 
Tuus was Chriſtianity at firſt propoſed unto the World, it came back'd with 
ſuch Proofs and Evidences as were ſufficient to convince all who duly conſidered 
them; and if God thought fit to give us ſuch Arguments for the Truth of our Re- 
ligion, if he would not have us embrace Chriſtianity but upon good Grounds and 
Reaſons, it is certainly our Duty to conſider the Weight and Force of thoſe Argu- 
ments which he has given us, that we may come to a thorough Conviction ; to 
enquire into the Grounds of our Faith, and the Reaſon of our Belief, that we 
may be fully perſuaded and fatisfied in our own Minds. If God has dealt with us like 
reaſonable Creatures, we ought to ſhew ourſelves Men, and make uſe of that Rea- 
ſon and Underſtanding which he has given us; ſince he has not only given us a 
more perfect Rule of Faith and Manners than the World ever had before, but 
has alſo furniſhed us with ſuch unanſwerable Reaſons for our Chriſtian Faith and 
Practice, we ought to acquaint ourſelves with them, and ſhould reckon it a Shame 
to have nothing to ſay for that Religion which God has done ſo much to eſtabliſh 
and confirm. | | 
TAE Text enjoins us to prove all things, and to hold faſt that which is good; 
z. e. to try and examine all Opinions and Perſuaſions, in order to find out that 
which is worthy to be retained and held faſt. St. Peter exhorts us to be ready al- 
ways to give an Anſwer to every Man that aſteth us a Reaſon of the Hope that is in 
us, 1 Ep. ch. iii. 15. that we ſhould be able to give a ſatisfactory Account of our 
Religion to every one that demands it of us; why, for Inſtance, we are Chriſtians, 
rather than of any other Perſuaſion ; and this plainly ſuppoſes both that there is a 
| Reaſon for our Religion, and that every Man ſhould ſtudy this Point fo far, as to 
be able to aſſign a good Reaſon why he is of this or that Religion. In many 
other Caſes which concern only ourſelves, and our own private Affairs, ho Man 
has a Right to demand of us a Reaſon of our Actions, nor are we obliged to 
give him any; but Religion being a Matter of ſuch publick and univerſal Con- 
cern, and it being every Man's Duty to ſet forward the Salvation of his Neigh- 
bour, the Apoſtle ſeems to intimate, that here every Man has a Right to demand 
a Reaſon of our Conduct, and that we are obliged to give one; which we cannot 
do, unleſs we underſtand the Grounds and Reaſons of our Faith. It is impoflible 
for a Man, who himſelf has no Reaſon for his Religion, to give another any Rea- 
ſon for it ; we muſt firſt underſtand the Reaſon of our Religion, before we can ex- 
plain it to others. N. in his 1 Epiſt. iv. 1. warns us againſt a raſh implicit 
Belief ; he bids us not believe every Spirit, but make uſe of our own Underſtand- 
ing, and all other Helps which God has afforded us, to try the Spirits, whether 
they are of God; becauſe (fays he) many falſe Prophets are gone out into the World. 
He does not argue as the Free-Thinkers do, that becauſe there are many falfe 
Prophets, many falſe Pretenders to Inſpiration, that therefore there are no true 
Prophets, none that are really inſpired, and ſent by God ; but becauſe there are 
ſo many falſe Prophets gone out into the World, we muſt uſe a great deal of 
Caution that we be not impoſed upon by every crafty and confident Pretender. 
We muſt try the Spirits, whether they are of God; which plainly ſuppoſes ſome 
Vor. IL 9 R | "Wt 
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Igor. to be from God, otherwiſe it would be in vain to make trial of any, but much 


VII. better to reject them all at once. "Tis a noble Commendation which St. Pau 
Wo gives of the Bereans, for ſearching the Scriptures, i. e. the Writings of the Old 
Teſtament, which they had already receiv'd upon unqueſtionable Authority, e- 
ther thoſe things, which even he himſelf, who was certainly inſpir'd, had taught, 

were ſo as he had repreſented them, Ae7s xvii. 11. | 

Fourthly, Tn E Neceſſity of uſing our Reaſon in Matters of Religion, may be 
further inferr'd from the true Notion of Faith; which, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd 
from Reaſon, means an Aſſent of the Mind to ſuch Propoſitions as we could not 

make out by Deductions from Reaſon, but which we aſſent to as they are reveal'd 
by God, and ground our Belief of them upon his Veracity. 

Tu us much therefore Reaſon has to do even here: It muſt judge of the Evi- 
dence and Certainty of this Revelation. We aſſent to whatever is reveal'd by God; 
but then we muſt have ſome reaſon to believe any Particular to be ſo reveal'd. For 
if we believe it to be a Divine Revelation without any Reaſon, it is not Faith, 
but Confidence, or Error, Enthuſiaſm, or the like. 

AND this is a very large Province of Reaſon, to judge of all the Proofs which 
are brought for a Divine Revelation. If any thing be pretended for a Divine Re- 
velation, which is manifeſtly contrary to Reaſon, it muſt be rejected; becauſe 
Reaſon is prior to Revelation, and I can have no greater Proof that any thin 
comes from God, that any Revelation is Divine, than I have that That Propofi- 
tion, which is plainly contradictory to Reaſon, is falſe. The ſame holds of any 
thing which contradicts or ſubverts the Principles and Foundations of Natural 
Religion: Such a thing cannot be Matter of Divine Revelation, becauſe all Reve- 
lation ſuppoſes the Truth of the Principles of Natural Religion; and theſe Prin- 
ciples carry along with them as ſtrong Proofs as can be brought for a Divine Reve- 
lation. 

Tu us far therefore it muſt be left to Reaſon to judge of any Revelation: It 
muſt not only conſider the Proofs which are brought for it, Whether they be Mi- 
racles, the Completion of Prophecies, or the like; but it muſt alſo examine the 
Matter which it contains, whether that be worthy of God, and conſiſtent with 
what he has taught us by the Light of Nature. This Uſe of our Reafon, Reve- 
lation plainly preſuppoſes ; and when we are fatisfy'd as to theſe Points, that the 
Matter ſuppos d to be reveal'd is worthy of God, and that there are ſufficient 
Proofs of its being fo reveal'd ; our Faith is ſo far from excluding Reaſon, that 'tis 
nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon. 

REAsoN and AUTHORITY here, are not Things inconſiſtent or repugnant ; 
for where the Authority is infallible and ſupreme, as it is in the preſent Caſe, there 
can be no greater Reaſon in the World, than to believe ſuch an Authority. 

FaiTH is fo far from ſuperſeding the Uſe of Reaſon, that tis Reaſon itſelf 
grounded upon "Teſtimony ; which Teſtimony is divine, tho' we have but a mo- 
ral human Certainty that it is ſo. | 

Wr believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God, and we aſſent to whatever 
is contained in them, upon the Teſtimony of God. But that the Scriptures are 
the Word of God, and that we have them come down to us entire and uncorrupt, 
depends upon human Teſtimony ; which Teſtimony we muſt examine, as we do 
other Facts, till we come to be fatisfy'd in our own private Judgments about it. 1. 

ſay, the Scripture itſelf is not, nor can be own'd for Gods Word, but by the Con- 
ſent of God's People, from the Beginning, atteſting the Motives of Faith related in 
the Scripture to have been infallibly done.a Though this Conſent amounts to no 
more than a moral Evidence, yet that is abundantly ſufficient. So that it is not 
enough to ſay, we believe thus and thus, becauſe God has ſo faid ; but we mult 
have ſome Reaſon for our Belief that God has ſaid ſo; and that the Book from 
whence we extract thoſe Propoſitions which we believe, is the Word of God. 

AND then as to the Senſe and Meaning of Scripture, this is what every Man 
muſt uſe his own Reaſon and Judgment in finding out. If I muſt believe for my 
ſelf, which is abſolutely neceſſary to my own Salvation; it is equally DFE er? 
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I ſhould underſtand for myſelf too.> For if, with a blind and implicit Faith, ] Igor. 
take any Man's Interpretation of Scripture, without examining whether it be the * 
Meaning of the Holy Spirit; tis that Man I believe in, and not in God; 'tis hu 


man, ang nqt divine Authority which I reſt upon: I embrace what Men fay, 
without knowing what God ſays, or being at all concern'd about it; and fo my 
Faith 2 in the fallible /7/dom of Men, and not in the Power and Veracity of 
God, 1 Cor. ii. 5. If I make another Man the authentick Interpreter of Scripture 
to myſelf, bauen he underſtands the Scripture never ſo well, this will not juſtify 
me in making myſelf his Diſciple inſtead of Chriſt's. Our Saviour has com- 
manded his Diſciples, not to call others, or be call d themſelves, Rabbi, or Maſter, 
or Father ; for one (ſays he) is your Maſter, even Chriſt, and all ye are Brethren, 
Matth. xxiii. 8, Sc. He expreſsly forbids us to aſpire or ſubmit to any ſuch Au- 
thority as this. Tis certain that ſuch a Faith as this can entitle us to no Reward 
from God.* For he that believes, without having any Reaſon of his own for be- 
lieving, may be in love with his own Fancies, or have other Peoples Perſons in 
Admiration ; but neither ſeeks Truth as he ought, nor pays the Obedience due to 
his Maker, who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, 
to keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this to the beſt of his 
Power, however he ſometimes lights on the Truth, is in the right but by chance; 
and I know not whether the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregularity 
of the Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for what- 


ever Miſtakes he runs into: Whereas he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties 


which God has given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe Helps and 
Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in doing his Duty as a rational Crea- 

ture, that though he ſhould miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it : for 
he governs his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any Caſe or Mat- 
ter whatſoever believes or diſbelieves according as Reaſon directs him. He that 
does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties 
which were given him to no other End but to ſearch and follow the clearer Evi- 
dence and greater Probability. 
Ap this, I hope, may ſuffice to ſhew, that private Judgment, and Free- 
Thinking properly ſo call'd, in religious Matters, is not only every Man's juſt Right, 
and what he cannot be depriv'd of by any Authority whatever ; but, that 'tis eve- 
ry Man's Duty, and what we are all indiſpenſibly obliged to. 


TH vs far the Free-Thinkers are in the right, and will meet with no Oppoſition 


from us. This Liberty of private Judgment is one of the common Rights of 
Mankind ; and not only belongs to, but is the Duty of every individual Perſon. 
But though this Liberty of private Judgment be under no Ties or Reſtraints, no 


Confinement or Limitation, properly ſpeaking; yet it ought to be under ſome 


Government and Regulation, and there are due Cautions to be uſed in the Exer- 
ciſe of it. | | 

Tu 1s is what the Free-Thinkers have neglected ; and upon this Omiſſion, and 
not upon private Judgment itſelf, are to be charg'd the ill Conſequences which 
they have drawn from it, and the Miſchief which thereby they have endeavour'd 
to do Religion. 

Fo R private Judgment, rightly and duly exercis'd, can never prejudice any 
good Cauſe; nor can the True Religion ever ſuffer by the freeſt Trial and Exami- 
nation. On the contrary, the Inconveniencies and Abſurdities which ariſe from 
ſuppreſſing our private Judgment, and declining this fair Trial, are very great and 
many, and ſuch as would effectually deſtroy all True Religion : And the Benefits 
and Advantages of examining into religious Matters, and judging for ourſelves, 
are equally many and great; ſome of which the Free-Thinkers have mention'd, 
but have paſs'd by others which are equally apparent, and would, if attended to, 
render all the Attempts which they have made upon Religion, under this ſpecious 
Pretence of Free-Thinking, vain and ineffectual. 


Tu ESE are Points which I cannot enter upon at preſent, but muſt defer till 
another Opportunity. | S E R- 


> See Mr. Locke's Eſſay for the underſtanding St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
© Locke's Eſſay, B. 4. c. 17. F. 24. 
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Uſe of Private Judgment, or Free- Thinking. 


1 THEss. V. 21. 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


Judgment in Matters of Religion, and Free-Thinking properly ſo called, is 
not only every Man's juſt Right, and what he cannot be depriv'd of by any 
Authority whatever; but that tis every Man's Duty, and what we are all in- 
diſpenfibly oblig'd to. In this the Free-Thinkers will meet with no Oppoſition 
from us. Chriſtianity not only allows, but enjoins the freeſt Exerciſe of our own 
Reaſon and Judgment in trying and examining all the Proofs and Evidences, as 
well as the Doctrines and Articles of our Faith. | 
Bu T though this Liberty of private Judgment be under no Ties or Reſtraints, 
no Confinement or Limitation from without, yet it ought to be under ſome Go- 
vernment and Regulation within itſelf; and there are due Cautions neceſſary to be 


1 my laſt Diſcourſe upon theſe Words I endeavour'd to ſhew, that private 


'obſerv'd in the Uſe and Exerciſe of it. 


Wu AT theſe are, I come now, in the Fourth Place, to ſhew, 


I. Tx 1s private Judgment in religious Matters, which belongs to every indivi- 
dual Perſon, is a Judgment of Diſcretion, which obliges only the Conſcience of 
him who ſo judges, and whoſe Authority terminates in himſelf. 

PRIVATE Perſons are to judge, but to judge only for themſelves, and not to 
impoſe their Judgment upon others, or pretend to any Authority or Dominion over 
their Faith : For this is inconſiſtent with the Liberty which is eſſential to this private 
judgment, which belongs equally to all Men whatever, and which therefore no 
one is to aſſume to himſelf, or deprive another of. Every Man's Opinion is true 
to himſelf; and if I have a Right to impoſe my Opinions upon becauſe I 
believe them to be true, others have juſt the fame Right to impoſe theirs upon me, 
and require me to receive them for true: which utterly deſtroys this Liberty of 
private Judgment. BY 

So that every Man's private Judgment can claim no Authority but over himſelf. 
And though the Judgment of a learned Profeſſor in Divinity would weigh more 
with me, eſpecially in difficult Points, than the Judgment of a private Mechanick ; 
and the Judgment of a whole Council, ceteris paribus, more than the Judgment 
of a ſingle Doctor; yet ſtill whenever a private Perſon judges for himſelf, his pri- 
vate Judgment muſt neceſſarily be of the greateſt Authority with him, becauſe tis 
his own Judgment, and the free Determination of his own Mind; becauſe he uſes 
his own Reaſon, and ſees with his own Eyes; and the Opinion of others cannot 
be of ſuch Weight with him, becauſe he either underſtands not, or is wholly 1g- 
norant of the Grounds of their Opinions. Private Judgment ſtill retains this Au- 
thority when it ſeems to lay it aſide, or give it up: For when a private Perſon, in 
Caſes wherein he does not look upon himſelf to be a competent Judge, pays any 
deference to the Judgment of others, whether it be to the Judgment of the = 
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lick, or of any particular Perſons ; he does this, becauſe in thoſe Caſes he judges it Ianor. 
beſt ſo tb do, becauſe he thinks it fafe and prudent to follow the Judgment of thoſe * 1 
whom he looks upon to be wiſer and more knowing than himſelf. —_— 

N ar, even they who moſt oppoſe this Right of private Judgment, who would 
either give it up for themſelves, or deprive others of it, do at the fame time actually 
make uſe of it, by giving Reaſons why Men ſhould not judge for themſelves, of 
which Reaſons the Men themſelves muſt neceſſarily be the ſole Judges. And 
thus indeed it muſt needs be, whatever Reaſons can be alledg'd againſt this Li- 
berty of private Judgment, Men muſt and will be left in the entire Poſſefliori 
of it. 

Bor this private Judgment muſt, I fay, be confin'd to itſelf, to determine on- 
ly what itſelf ſhall believe, and not impoſe its Concluſions upon others. What 

the Apoſtle fays of Faith, i. e. the Perſuaſion or Judgment of the Mind in one 

particular Caſe, the Caſe of indifferent Things, Rom. xiv. 22. may fitly be ap- 
ply'd to this Matter in general, Haſt thou Faith, have it to thyſelf. —— So, what- 
ever our private Judgment is, it muſt be fo far kept to ourſelves, that we muſt 
not think it has any Power to determine the Judgment of others. The Reaſons 
upon which our Judgment 1s grounded, may, when offered to others, convince 
them alſo, and bring them over to agree with us in our Judgment ; and if our 
Reaſons be ſatisfactory to them, they are not only oblig'd to be of our Judgment, 
but they cannot be otherwiſe. But then this Obligation ariſes from the Nature of 
Truth, and not from any Power or Authority which one Man's Judgment has 
over another's. DS 

Ir private Judgment be thus confin'd within itſelf, without affecting any fo- 
reign Power or Juriſdiction, all thoſe Objections which are raiſed againſt it, as if 
it pleaded not only an Exemption from publick Judgments, but a ſuperior Autho- 
rity to them, will be weak and groundleſs: For private Judgment claims no 
Authority but over itſelf, and denies any ſuch Authority in others, and this very 

juſtly; for in Caſes where every Man is able to judge for himſelf (and ſuch are 

all the neceſſary Caſes in Religion) eſpecially in Matters of Sin and Duty, every 
Man's private Judgtnent muſt be of ſupreme Authority with himſelf. In other 
Caſes indeed, which are of a doubtful and difficult Nature, the concurrent Judg- 
ment of many great and learned Men mult be of great weight with all but thoſe 
who are ſo vain as to think themſelves wiſer than all the World beſides. 


II. Ir private Judgment ought to be thus confin'd within itſelf, and is in no 
caſe to be allow'd to impoſe its Concluſions upon others; this Reſtraint is much 
more reaſonable in thoſe Caſes which affect the publick Peace and Happineſs of 
the World, and would ſubvert the Foundations of human Society. 

AND therefore if any Man, upon a Pretence of freely exerciſing his own pri- 
vate Reaſon and Judgment, ſhould make it his Buſineſs to advance and propagate 
ſach Notions as deſtroy'd the Foundation of all Religion, and were contrary to 
Piety and a good Life; ſuch Principles as were deſtructive of all Laws and Go- 
vernment, as diffolv'd all the Bonds and Ties of human Society, and ruin'd the 
publick and juſt Intereſts of Bodies Politick : This is a manifeſt Abuſe of this Li- 
berty, and, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, 1 Per. ii. 16. ing it for a Chak of Ma- 
liciouſneſs ; and ſuch Perſons are to be look d upon as publick Enemies to Man- 
kind, and to be treated as ſuch. 5 3 

OF this ſort are Atheiſts, who deny the Being of a God. Bargains and Con- 
tracts, Oaths and Promiſes, can take no hold of ſuch as theſe: The removing of 
God out of the World, though but even in Thought, diſſolves all that Truſt and 
Confidence which Men repoſe in one another, and upon which the Comfort and 
Happineſs of human Life depends. Bo 

Su cn Principles as confound the Diſtinction of moral Good and Evil, and ei- 
ther weaken or diſſolve our Obligations to a good Life: ſuch as place all Right in 

external Power and Force, and juftify any Wickedneſs that is but ſucceſsful : ſuch 
Principles as theſe are not to be juſtify'd or protected under a Pretence of their be- 
ing the Reſult of Mens private Judgment, becauſe they manifeſtly undermine the 
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Izzor- Foundations of human Society, and are contrary to the common Intereſt and 
? *,* Fappineſs of the World. 
way AGain, when Men attempt to mix and blend together religious and civil 
Rights, Things in their own Nature diſtinct and entirely different, and affix cer- 
tain temporal Powers and Privileges to their Religion, and claim them by virtue of 
thoſe Opinions which they hold, they abuſe this Liberty of private Judgment, 
which ought to be confin'd to Matters of a purely religious Nature, and not to be 
extended to the Diſturbance of the civil Rights of Mankind, 

THERE are ſeveral Prerogatives of this kind which Men have arrogated to 
themſelves upon the ſcore of Orthodoxy in Faith : Such as Dominion being found- 
ed in Grace; the Power of excommunicating and depoſing civil Governors; the 
Lawfulneſs of breaking all Promiſes and Contracts with thoſe who are not in the 
true Faith, Now if we conſider, that every individual Perſon, and every parti- 

cular Sect, is to itſelf, and in its own Opinion, right and orthodox, truly pious and 

| faithful, what Confuſions and Diſturbances would ſuch Opinions as theſe raiſe in 

the World ? and how would they embroil the Rights of Princes and the Liberties 
of the Subject, and interrupt the Peace and Quiet of human Society ? 

MEN therefore muſt _— this private Judgment within its proper Province : 
They are to judge for themſelves in religious Matters, and muſt not intermeddle in 
things of a different nature; nor, under pretence of Religion, indulge ſuch No- 
tions as endanger the civil Rights and Intereſts of Mankind. 

Fo x the ſame reaſon this Liberty of private Judgment is not to be interpreted, 
or ſo underſtood, as if it exempted Men, in all external Rights and Ceremonies, 
civil Uſages and Cuſtoms, from a due Submiſſion and Obedience to their lawful 
Superiors and Governors, whether in Church or State. No Man ſhould oppoſe his 
private Judgment and Opinion to what is publickly appointed and determined, un- 
leſs upon very full and clear Evidence of the Unlawfulneſs of ſuch Appoint- 
ments, and the Erroneouſneſs of ſuch Determinations. In all other Caſes Obe- 
dience is certainly due for the ſake of external Order and Decency, publick Peace 
and Quiet. The things neceſſary to this end are moſtly of an indifferent nature, 
and therefore ought not to be rejected upon every idle Scruple and frivolous 
Pretence. 

Tu Es are ſome of thoſe Caſes wherein private Judgment has no Authority, 
and ought never to be indulged in oppoſition to the Publick. If it ſhould be ob- 
jected here, that this is a manifeſt Reſtraint upon this Liberty of judging, and in- 
conſiſtent with it; I anſwer, that if this be a Reſtraint, it is a very reaſonable Re- 
{traint; becauſe it is abſolutely neceſſary, and ſuch as every private Man, who 
judges of things impartially, will conſent to. 5 

To which I might further add, that as there is a natural Affinity or Agree- 
ment between 'Truth and our rational Faculties, the one being plainly made for 
the Diſcovery and Entertainment of the other; fo I believe there are many Truths 
which all who uſe their Reaſon right muſt agree in, becauſe they are grounded up- 

on ſuch clear and certain Principles. Of this nature I may reckon the Being and 
Providence of God, the Difference and Diſtinction of moral Good and Evil, and 
| the like; and therefore the Caſes which I have mentioned under this Head, where- 
| in Men ought not to exerciſe their own private Judgment to the detriment and di- 
| ſturbance of the Publick, are ſach as will but ſeldom, and perhaps never, hap- 
pen. But if there be any Men of ſuch an odd turn of Head as not to agree in 
theſe great Points with the reſt of the World, but after they have exercis'd their 
own private Judgment with the utmoſt Impartiality, cannot but be of the con- 
trary Opinion, ſuch People muſt keep their Opinions to themſelves. They can- 
not, in this Caſe, think themſelves under any Obligation to publiſh their Opinions 
to the World, in order to gain Converts, becauſe they would do more miſchict 
than good by ſuch Proceedings. | 
A BRELIEF of the great Truths of Religion, and the conſequent Practice of a 
good Life, does plainly make for our preſent Happineſs and Comfort, and cannot, 
upon any Suppoſition, prejudice our future Intereſt. If the Principles of Religion 
ſhould be falſe, if there be no God, no Life after this, yet Men gain conſiderably 


I here 
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here by the Belief of theſe things, and a ſuitable Practice, and cannot poſſibly loſe 1 250 r. 
any thing hereafter. But if the Principles of Religion be true, the Practice of itò * 
has {till the ſame good Influence upon the Life which now is, and will infinitely Gaya 


increaſe the Happineſs of that which is to come. 

So that if there ſhould be any found whoſe Underſtandings were of ſuch a 
different Make from the reſt of Mankind, that after they had freely exercis d their 
own Reaſon and Judgment, they could not believe Religion to be true ; ſuch Per- 
ſons, for the ſake of the ry Intereſt and Happineſs of Mankind, which is evi- 
dently promoted by the Belief and Practice of Religion, ought to keep their Dil 
covery to themſelves, and not think it fo light a Matter to undermine the publick 
Peace and Quiet, by breaking aſunder all the Bonds and Ties of Society, and let- 
ting Men looſe upon one another. 


III. Tu 1s Liberty of private Judgment does not, as I have already obſerv'd, 
make all Guides and Teachers in Religion uſeleſs and inſignificant. 

Tur Caſe is the fame in Religion as in other Parts of Knowledge; ſome 
things are plain, and ſuch as Men of common Capacities may judge of; other 
things are more difficult, and which cannot be underſtood but by much Thought 
and Study, and which call not only for natural but acquired Abilities, and what 
Men uſually mean by Learning : Now as Men are not born Scholars, but muſt 
be taught and inſtructed in many things before they can underſtand them, ſo there 
muſt be ſome to teach and inſtruct them; and they who have not leiſure or capa- 
city for theſe Studies, muſt neceſſarily depend upon the Integrity and Ability of 
others, if they deſire to be fatisty'd in thoſe Points of which no Man is naturally 
of himſelf a Judge, but muſt make himſelf ſo by ſtudying and ſearching into 
them. This, in ſuch Caſes as theſe, is abſolutely neceſſary and unavoidable, and 
cannot therefore be reckoned any Encroachment upon this Liberty of private 
Judgment. " 

TH Ar the Scriptures are the Word of God; that the ſeveral Books of Scrip- 
ture were wrote by thoſe Perſons whoſe Names they bear ; that they are come 
down to us, as to all the main Purpoſes for which they were written, entire and 
uncorrupt : I fay, theſe, and fuch-like Points, depend directly and immediately 
upon ſuch Proofs and Evidences as every private Man cannot be ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand, and muſt therefore rely upon the Judgment of thoſe who have made 
theſe things their Study. | 

Bu T there are good general Arguments, indirect and collateral Proofs of the 
Truth and Authority of Scripture, which are ſatisfactory in themſelves, and of 
which private Perſons are Judges ; ſuch as ariſe from the general Teſtimony and 
Conſent of all Chriſtian People concerning theſe Books : For they who differ moſt 
in their Opinions ſtill own the Scriptures to be the Word of God, and receive the 
ſame Books under that Name, tho they pretend to prove different and ſometimes 
contrary Points out of them. 

AGAIN, the Scriptures were wrote in Languages with which the Generality of 
Mankind are perfectly unacquainted, and which none now can be Maſters of with- 
out Teaching or Study; and therefore they who occupy the Place of the Unlearned, 
cannot pretend, by their own Knowledge, to determine whether the Scriptures 
be truly tranſlated, but, for this, muſt depend upon the Judgment of thoſe who 
have ſtudied and are skilled in the original Languages. 

Anp yet here again, there is this general Argument of the Truth and Fideli- 
ty of the Tranſlations of Scripture, that the different and contending Sects of 
Chriſtians own their ſeveral Tranſlations to be right in the main, and to repreſent 
the general Meaning and Senſe of the Originals; and where they differ moſt in 
their Tranſlations, there is generally moſt Difficulty and leaſt Importance in the 
Things, and therefore no neceſſity for every private Perſon to underſtand the 
true Meaning of ſuch Places. | 

So that in both the Caſes which I have mentioned, that the Scriptures which 
we now have are the Word of God, and that they are truly tranſlated, even pri- 
vate Perſons may be fatisfy'd, from the Conſent and Agreement there is as "w theſe 
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1zzor. Points amongſt thoſe who differ widely in other Things, and whom they cannot 


reaſonably ſuſpect to agree in theſe Points only to deceive and impoſe upon them; 


and this, by the way, is one conſiderable Advantage which private Perſons reap 


from the different Sects and Perſuaſions there are among the Learned, that they 
are morally ſure that the Scriptures handed down to them are both entire in them- 
felves, and in the main faithfully tranſlated ; ſince if any Sect ſhould attempt any 
Fraud or Colluſion of this kind, they would certainly be detected and expoſed by 
their Adverſaries; whereas ſhould any one Sect prevail over, and ſwallow up the 
reſt, it would certainly be in their Power, and it is greatly to be fear'd they would 


not want the Will, to new model the Scriptures according to their own Tenets, 


and make them ſpeak their own Minds inſtead of that of the Holy Ghoſt's. 

AGAIN, as to the Senſe and Meaning of Scripture, tho' the neceſſary Things 
are always plain, and lie level to the meaneſt Underſtandings, yet there are, as 
St. Peter tells us, fome things hard to be underſtood, which they that are unlearned 
and unſtable wreſft, as they do alſo the other Scriptures, unto their own Deſtruction, 
2 Pet. iii. 16. This muſt be owned to be true, not only of ſome Things in 
St. Pauls Epiſtles, which St. Peter here ſpeaks of, but of other Points both in the 
Old and New Teſtament ; and therefore ſince the underſtanding theſe obſcure and 
difficult Parts of holy Scripture depends upon ſuch Knowledge, as many Men 
have neither the Capaci:y nor Opportunity of acquiring, it is evident that in theſe 
Caſes we muſt have recourſe to them whoſe peculiar Buſineſs it is to ſtudy the 
Scriptures, and who may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be better qualified to explain 
theſe difficult Places than the generality of other Men. 

Ir muſt be own'd indeed that theſe Places being confeſſedly difficult, and 
therefore not neceſſary to be underſtood, there is no Neceſſity for Guides and Tea- 
chers to explain them, becauſe we may be ſafely ignorant of them; yet, on the 
other hand, it cannot be deny'd that it is every Man's Duty to acquaint himſelf 
as perfectly as he can with the Will of God, and to underſtand as much as he can 
of his Word; and this is to be underſtood according to every Man's Abilities and 
Opportunities; and therefore tho neceſſary Points are always to be preferr'd before 
others, yet ſince it is not eaſy to determine abſolutely what is in itſelf neceſſary, 
and ſince Things not in themſelves ſimply neceſſary may ſerve to ſtrengthen and 
enforce thoſe that are, no Man can ſafely neglect or refuſe any Means of further 
Information and Inſtruction which are in his Power. Ignorance indeed, where it 
is involuntary and unavoidable, will never be imputed to us for Sin ; but where 
it is wilful and malicious, where Men ſhun the Means of Knowledge, in order to 


avoid their Obligations to Practice, it is certainly criminal. 


IN theſe Caſes which I have mention'd, Guides and Teachers are not only uſe- 
ful, but neceſſary, and Men may, without departing from their Right of private 
Judgment, nay, and ought to make all the Uſe they can of the ſuperior Know- 
ledge of their Guides, in order to inform and enlighten, not to over-rule their 
own Underſtandings. I might further add, that in the plaineſt Caſes, in Points 
of evident Neceſſity, and where Men may juſtly be ſuppoſed capable of judging 
for themſelves, all manner of Inſtruction and Direction is not altogether uſeleſs ; 
ſome Men are careleſs and inconſiderate, apt to overlook or miſtake the plaineſt 
Matters, till they are put in a right way of thinking ; but if there be not many 
who want to be thus inſtructed in their Duty, I believe it will be granted that 
there are more who want to be reminded of it; and therefore a ſtanding Order of 
Men, who ſhould be ſeparated to this very Work, and conſtantly employ'd in it, 
is neceſſary for the Support and Maintenance of Religion in the World, and is by 
conſequence a great Friend to the Civil Rights and Intereſts of Mankind, and can- 
not, without the utmoſt Violation both of Truth and good Manners, be complain'd 
of as Þ great Charge and Evil to Society, and a Burthen never felt on any other 
Occaſion. 

IV. Another Caution to be uſed in the Exerciſe of this private Judgment, is to 
employ it chiefly upon ſuch Subjects as we are capable of being Maſters of. 
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Tuo there be many Things wherein every private Perſon is uncapable of judg- Izzo. 
S ER M. 


ing, and muſt have recourſe to others for the Solution of his Doubts, and rely up- 


on their Determination; which Caſes never happen in the Neceſſaries of Religion.. 


but generally in ſpeculative and leſs important Points; yet there are many others, 
namely, all the great and neceſſary Points of Religion, wherein he can, and there- 
fore ought to judge for himſelf, and truſt his own Senſe and Reaſon before that of 
any other Perſons whatſoever ; becauſe theſe Things are, by the Light of Nature, 
and by the Revelation of the Goſpel, clearly made known to the Capacities of al! 
Men, as being the Rule by which all Men of all Capacities mult finally be judg'd. 

Eve R private Perſon cannot be ſuppoſed capable of laying at once before his 
own Mind all the Proofs and Evidences of all the Religions in the World, and ex- 
amining them ſeverally, in order to chuſe the true one for himſelf; but every pri- 
vate Man may judge in general of the Truth of any Religion from the Nature 
and Tendency of it, and the Methods whereby it was firſt introduced and eſta- 
bliſhed in the World. 

Tu us for Inſtance, every Man of common Senſe may judge, that that Re- 
ligion which teaches unworthy Notions of God, which encourages its Profeſſors 
in ſuch Practices as the Light of Nature condemns, and enjoins ſuch Things as 
right Reaſon forbids, which is propagated and kept up by outward Force and 
Violence, corporal Puniſhments and Severities, Fire and Sword, Confiſcation, 
Impriſonment, Baniſhment, and the like, and which has nothing to vouch for it 
but pretended Miracles, faid to have been done in private, and conſequently with- 
out the Atteſtation of a ſufficient Number of credible Witneſſes; I ſay, any Man 
of common Senſe may reaſonably judge for himſelf, that ſuch a Religion as this 
could never come from God. 

O the contrary, a Religion which teaches worthy Notions and Conceptions 
of the divine Nature and Attributes, which enforces and improves the Laws and 
Precepts of natural Religion, and enjoins the Practice of univerſal Piety and Vir- 
tue, which has a maniteſt Tendency to promote the Comfort and Happineſs of 
human Life, which made its Way in the World purely by its own Weight and 
Force, its Worth and Excellency, intrinſick Reaſonableneſs, and native Beauty, 
without any foreign Aid and Aſſiſtance from the Powers then in Being, without 
any human Authority, or the Countenance of any ſuch Authority, but in direct 
Oppoſition to all this, which had many great and publick Miracles wrought in 
Confirmation of it; J fay, ſuch a Religion has all the Marks and Characters of a 
divine Original, and muſt be own'd by every impartial and confidering Perſon to 
be from God. Such general Proofs and Evidences of the Truth of any Religion 
the generality of Men may underſtand, and by theſe Rules they may be able to 
diſcern the true Religion from thoſe that are falſe, and determine their Choice ac- 
cordingly. If they find that this Character belongs to no other Religion but Chri- 
ſtianity, which, without any deep Thought or great Study, will appear to be the 
Caſe, this muſt incline them to Chriſtianity before any other Scheme of Religion 
whatever. 

AND then as to the neceſſary Articles and Doctrines of Chriſtianity, theſe are 
ſo plainly laid down in the New Teſtament, that every private Man of common 
Senſe and Underſtanding may know them ; and therefore in theſe Caſes I would 
truſt no Man's Judgment againſt my own. If any Man of the greateſt Repu- 
tation for Learning ſhould pretend to deny, or ſo much as to doubt, whether 
the Scripture affirms Jeſus to be the Son of God, the Meſſiah that was to come; 
that he took our Nature upon him, and became Man ; that he died for our Sins, 
and roſe again, and aſcended into Heaven ; and that he will come at the laſt Day 
to judge both the Quick and the Dead: I fay, theſe Points are ſo plainly contain'd 
in the New Teſtament, that I cannot but believe them to be the Doctrines of that 
Book, whoever ſhould affirm the contrary. 3 
IN like manner, if any one ſhould tell me that Murder, Adultery, Theft, 
Lying, Perjury, and the like, are lawful and allowable, I could not poffibly be- 


lieve him, becauſe my own Reaſon and Conſcience plainly tell me that all theſe 


are great Sins, and they are as plainly forbid and condemned by our Saviour's Do- 
VOL. . 9 T | DOE ctrine. 
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IX. 


ctrine. In theſe, and ſuch like plain and evident Caſes, every Man is a competent 


Judge, and ought to judge for himſelf, and not to be determin'd by the Judgment 


ways of others. 


nors of the Church; it is their Duty indeed, but not the Duty of every pr 


I confeſs indeed, if we conſider Chriſtianity under the different Syſtems into 
which different Sects have moulded it, and take a View of the ſeveral Queſtions 
and Diſputes which Men of Letters and Leiſure have raiſed about it, few People 
will be allowed to be competent Judges of it ; but if we look for Chriſtianity in 
the New Teſtament, where we ſhall find it in its utmoſt Purity and Simplicity, 


and form our Notions of it from the Diſcourſes of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 


we ſhall ſee cauſe to wonder whence the many Controverſies and Diſputes among 
Chriſtians have aroſe, and ſhall hardly perſuade ourſelves that Religion was at the 
bottom. Many times there is little or no mention made of thoſe Things, which 
from the Zeal and Farneſtneſs which Men have expreſſed for them, we ſhould 
judge to be the Whole or the Main of Religion. Of thoſe Things which are con- 
tain'd in Scripture, Men have often been miſtaken in their Application, by laying 
the greateſt Streſs where the Scripture itſelf has not laid it. And generally ſpeak- 
ing, human Syſtems have made more Articles of Faith than God himſelf has ex- 
preſly required Men to believe. For if we conſult the New Teſtament, and con- 
ſider what our Saviour has made neceſſary to be believed by every one who would 
become his Diſciple; if we confider what thoſe Doctrines of Chriſtianity are 
which he order'd to be preach'd to all the World, to every individual Perſon, and 
made a neceſſary Article of every Man's explicit Belief, we ſhall find them both 
fewer and plainer than thoſe which the different Sects of Chriſtians have eſta- 
bliſh'd, and whereby they have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from each other. 
AMONGST this Variety of Sects and Contradiction of Opinions, fome muſt 
neceſſarily be in the wrong, becauſe they contradict one another; and it were eaſy 
to ſhew that others are in the right, and hold nothing but what is agreeable to 
Scripture, which is the only Standard by which the Truth or Falſhood of any Do- 
Qtrines is to be try'd, But it is not my Buſineſs to deſcend to any particular Con- 
troverſies which are among Chriſtians, but to defend Chriſtianity in general againſt 
its common Enemies. And the beſt way to do this, is to take our Notions of 
Chriſtianity directly and immediately from the Scriptures, there we are ſure to find 
it genuine and true; and as it ſtands there it is defenſible in every Branch; and 


not only ſo, but the generality of Mankind would then be capable of underſtand- 


ing it, and might judge for themſelves in all the neceſſary Articles of Faith and 
Rules of Practice. But as long as Men will give to their own Opinions the Name 
of Religion, and are fo much in love with their own Fancies as to make them 
fundamental Articles of Faith ; as long as Men have built ſo many Things upon 
the Foundation, without taking heed how, or what they build thereupon, 1 Cor. iii. 
10, 11. and yet make little or no Diſtinction between the Superſtructures and the 
Foundation, but preſs them both as of equal and prime Neceſſity, it is no wonder 
that they are able to defend their Opinions no better, and that others underſtand 
ſo little of them. Os | FN 

AN p therefore private Perſons are not to be debarr'd the Liberty of judging for 
themſelves, becauſe they cannot underſtand every thing which has been maintain'd 
under the Name of Religion; this is by no means neceſſary, it is ſufficient for pri- 
vate Men that they underſtand the plain and evident Truths of Cnriſtianity, the 
neceſſary Points of Doctrine and Practice, as they are clearly laid down in Scrip- 
ture; theſe they may certainly be Maſters of, and ſhould therefore exerciſe their 
Judgment chiefly upon ſuch Subjects. 


V. Tuo every private Perſon is thus to judge for himſelf in Matters of Reli- 
gion, and may arrive to ſuch a degree of religious Knowledge as is ſufficient for 
his own Salvation ; yet every. private Perſon is not, by virtue of this Liberty of 
private Judgment, to think himſelf fit to ſet up for a Diſputant, and to engage in 
Controverſies with all who oppoſe him. * 1 

T x 18 is a Province which more pecutiarly belongs to the Paſtors and Gover- 


% þ 


private 


Man, 
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Man, to be apt to teach, and able to convince the Gainſayer; to put to ſilence the 


— 


In Bor 


Ignorance of the Fooliſh, and the Confidence and Subtlety of crafty and deſigning Sp M. 


Men; every Man it is true is obliged to the utmoſt of his Power to ſet forward 
the Salvation of his Neighbour, to inſtruct the Ignorant, to reclaim the Sinner, 
and to bring thoſe that are in Error to an Acknowledgment of the Truth; but Diſ- 
putation, as it is uſually managed, is an Art which cannot be acquired without 
much Study and long Practice; and he that is not well verſed and exerciſed in it, 
which every private Perſon cannot be ſuppoſed, nor is obliged to be, may, if he 
be not careful, be baffled in the plaineſt Truths, and diſputed even out of his 
Senſes. | 

UNLEARNED Men may have clear and diſtinct Perceptions of the Truths which 
they believe; nay, and may have good Reaſons for their Belief, and yet not be 
able to explain theſe clearly to the Satisfaction and Conviction of others, much leſs 
to anſwer all the ſubtle and ſophiſtical Arguments which may be urged againſt 
them. 

THE V who apprehend clearly the Meaning of thoſe Propoſitions which they 
believe, and the Proofs too upon which they are built, may want proper Words 
to expreſs their Thoughts, and Sagacity to diſcover the Falacy of an Argument, as 
well as Dexterity and Readineſs to anſwer it ; theſe are Qualifications which every 
Man is not born with, and which, generally ſpeaking, muſt be acquired by La- 
bour and Study, Reading and Thinking, Diſcourſe and Converſation ; nay, they 
are not always to be found in the moſt knowing and learned Men ; they that are 
moſt quick in diſcovering Truth, and can readily diſtinguiſh it from Error and 
Falſhood, are not always able to propoſe it to others with ſuch Strength and Clear- 
neſs as ſhall convince them; if they were, it is not likely that there ſhould be fo 
many Diſputes among the Learned. But this is a Point which I have already ſpo- 
ken of more largely in another Place. 

I T mult be confeſs d that theſe are different Talents, which do not always 
meet in the ſame Perſons ; and therefore if the common People be poſſeſs d of one 
of theſe, if they can but comprehend the great and neceſſary Truths of Religion, 
as they are contain'd in Scripture, where they lie level to the meaneſt Capacities, 
it is not neceſſary that they ſhould be able to diſcern the Weakneſs or Falacy of 
every Argument which may be brought againſt them, much leſs to judge of the 
Iſſue of long and perplex'd Diſputes, which, generally ſpeaking, are about Mat- 
ters doubtful and uncertain, and conſequently not neceſſary to be determined one 
way or other. And whenever private Perſons are preſs'd with fuch Objections 
againſt the plaineſt Truths, as they cannot anſwer, this ought not to ſtagger their 
Faith, ſince there is no Cauſe fo plain but may be puzzled by a crafty Adver- 
fary ; it is ſufficient here if they be fully perſuaded in their own Minds of the 
Truth of what they believe, tho' they are not able to perſuade or fatisfy others ; it 
is for themſelves that they are to judge, and not for others; and it is Anſwer 
enough to any Objections which are brought againſt thoſe Truths they once aſ- 
ſented to upon good Grounds, to fay in the Words of the Apoſtle, I know whom 
T have believed, and to hold faſt the Form of found Words in Faith and Love, 
2 Tim. i. 12. and not be zofſed to and fro, and carried about with every Wind of 


IX. 
OW 


Doctrine, by the Sleight of Men, and cunning Craftineſs, whereby they lie in wait © 


to deceive, Eph. iv. 14. | 

I T is the Obſervation of an excellent Author, That in the Opinions which 
Men have, and firmly ſtick to in the World, their Aſſent is not always from an 
actual View of the Reaſons that at firſt prevail'd with them; it being in many 
Caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very 
admirable Memories, to retain all the Proofs which, upon a due Examination, 
made them embrace that fide of the Queſtion ; it ſuffices that they have once 
with Care and Fairneſs fified the Matter as far as they could, and that they have 
ſearch'd into all the Particulars that they could imagine to give any Light to the 
Queſtion, and with the beſt of their Skill caſt up the Account upon the whole Evi- 


dence; and thus having once found on which fide the Probability appear'd to them, 


after as full and exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Concluſion 
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lenor. in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcover'd; and for the future they re- 


main ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of their Memories, that this is the Opinion that, 


y the Proofs they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a degree of their Aſſent as 


they afford it. | 

ALL which when apply'd to Religion, is to be underſtood, not of plain pra- 
ctical Matters, nor of neceſſary and fundamental Articles of Faith, the Proots of 
which are ſo clear, and come within ſuch a narrow Compaſs, that Men may ca- 
fily carry them in their Minds; but of abſtruſe and ſpeculative Points, the Proofs 
of which depend upon abſtract Reaſonings, or ſuch a long Chain of Inferences and 


Deductions, as few People are able to retain long in their Minds, much leſs to 


have them always actually in their View. | 

THrwus it is certain Men do act in the Affairs of this Life, and this is all that 
the greateſt Part of Men are capable of doing, in regulating their Opinions and 
Judgments ; nor can I apprehend any Danger from Mens acting thus in the Affairs 
of Religion; I ſpeak now of the Bulk of Mankind, who for want of a liberal 
Education cannot manage an Argument to Advantage, tho' they have the Truth 
on their Side; and muſt therefore, without ſome ſuch Method as this, be either 
very Sceptics, or change every Moment, and yield themſelves up to every one, who 
having lately ſtudy'd the Queſtion, offers them Arguments, which for want of 
Memory they are not able preſently to anſwer. I know it may be obiefted here, 
that at this rate the generality of Mankind muſt continue in their preſent Perſua- 
ſions whatever they be; that they who believe an Error, muſt continue in that Er- 
ror, notwithſtanding any Arguments which can be urged to convince them ; and 
then the Converſion of Men to the true Religion will be an impoſſible and fruit- 
leſs Undertaking. But this Objection ſuppoſes what will never be granted, becauſe 
it can never be prov'd that there is as much to be faid, and as good Arguments 
to be brought for Falſhood as for Truth, and that Chriſtianity ſtands upon no bet- 
ter Bottom than the other Religions of the World. 

Fo R fince this is not the Caſe, ſince ſome things are certainly falſe, and others 
as certainly true; tho Men may ſometimes be impos'd upon, and for want of duly 
conſidering and weighing the Arguments that are laid before them, may admit 
that for true which is falſe ; yet where the Arguments are fairly propoſed on both 
ſides, and equally and impartially conſider'd, Truth, generally ſpeaking, will pre- 
vail againſt Error, and Men may be more firmly fix'd in the Belief of Truth, eſpe- 
cially in Points of great moment, which for the moſt part are plaineſt, than they 
can be in the Belief of the oppoſite Error; and in ſuch Caſes they ſhould not ſut- 


fer themſelves to be eaſily moved by every little Objection which they cannot im- 


mediately anſwer. | | 
Ir any thing be urged which ſeems to be of great weight, which is perfectly 
ſhocking to the Mind, and makes us uneaſy, which we know not well what to 
fay to, and which if we admit it, overthrows all that we believed for true ; I can- 
not ſee in ſuch a Caſe why it ſhould be thought inconſiſtent with our Liberty of 
judging for ourſelves, to call in the Aſſiſtance of others who are better {kill'd in the 
Art of diſputing than ourſelves, and can eaſily anſwer thoſe Objections, and many 
times to our own Satisfaction, which we ourſelves thought unanſwerable, till we 
heard what could be ſaid againſt them, till their Falacy or Falſeneſs, Weakneſs or 
Inconcluſiveneſs, was diſcover'd and laid open to us. And if this ſhould happen 


in a Caſe wherein we are not competent Judges, we muſt, as in thoſe Caſes which 


I have already mention'd, rely upon the Judgment of others. 

T x v s I have ſhewn that this private Judgment, tho! it be free in itſelf, ought 
to be under ſome Government and Regulation ; and have laid down ſome Cautions 
which are neceſſary to be obſerved in the Uſe and Exerciſe of it. 

THERE are ſeveral Particulars ſtill behind relating to the preſent Argument, of 
which at another Time and Opportunity, 
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The Objections againſt Private Judgment 
anſwer d. 


1 T HESS. V. 21. | 
Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


Liberty of private Judgment, or, That Judgment of Diſcretion, which s * 


B E Subject which J have been treating of from theſe Words, is, That fan 


belongs to every Man, and which every Man ought to exerciſe in reli- 
gious Matters. | 
AND this is a Point which deſerves to be fully conſider'd, becauſe this private 
Judgment, when duly exercis'd, is the great Support of true Religion ; but, when 
miſapply'd and abus'd, as it has lately been, becomes very pernicious, tends to the 
Deſtruction of all Religion, and the Propagation of Atheiſm, Scepticiſm, and In- 
fidelity in the World. | yp 
Tu laſt thing which I did, in order to render this private Judgment truly uſe- 
ful and ſerviceable to Religion; was, laying down ſome Cautions which ought to 
be obſery'd in the Exerciſe of it. As, 7 8 | 
1. Ty AT this private Judgment being a Judgment of Diſcretion, obliges only 
the Conſcience of him who ſo judges; and ſhould claim no Authority over others. 
2. THAT if private Judgment is never to impoſe its Concluſions upon others, 
much leſs ought it to do fo in ſuch Caſes as affect the publick Peace and Happi- 
neſs of the World; I mean in Caſes of a civil Nature, and which concern human 
Society. | 
2. Ti AT this private Judgment does not ſuperſede all Uſe of Guides and 
Teachers, but is very confiſtent with them, and may receive great Improvements 
from them. | „ | | 
4. Tr at though this private Judgment is, in its own Nature, unlimited, yet 
it ought chiefly to be employ'd upon ſuch Subjects as we are capable of being Ma- 
ſters of. From whence it follows, | | * ORIG 
5. Ty aT though every Man may be left to judge for himſelf in religious Mat- 
ters, yet every Man ought not, by virtue of this Liberty of private Judgment, to 
think himſelf fit to ſet up for a Diſputant, and to engage in Controverſies with all 
who oppoſe him. ES 3 2 
Ir Men would uſe theſe Cautions, and obſerve theſe Rules in the Exerciſe of 
their private Judgment, there could be no danger in it, nor could true Religion 
ever ſuffer by it. This would obviate or anſwer moſt of thoſe Objections which 
are made againſt it, and ſnew the Weakneſs of thoſe Reaſons which are urg d to 
deprive Men of it: The moſt material of theſe I ſhall now, in the Fſth Place, 
conſider, in order to the further eſtabliſhing this Right and Liberty of private 
Judgment. | | | 1 ACE 
I. Tu EN, tis objected, That if every one be left to follow his own private Judg- 
ment in Matters of Religion, this will increaſe and multiply different Opinions and 
different Religions in the World, and give riſe to many pernicious Errors and He- 
reſies, to the Deſtruction of true Religion. „„ | 
A 1 THEY 
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Tu EV who are for diveſting Men of this Liberty of private Judgment, out of 


x fear that it would introduce Diverſity of Opinions, open a Door to Errors and He- 
WAY refies, and be the Occaſion of Men's, Detegtion- and falligg away from the true 


Religion, have a very rhg#\ and unwolthy Oyinion of the true Religion: For if 
there be any Danger in permitting Men to Examine freefy, and enquire mate the 
Grounds and Foundation of the true Religion; if this Liberty may make Men 
differ from it, or diſbelieve it, then it ſhould ſeem that the Conſent and Agree- 
ment which there how is among Chriſtians in the main-and, fundamental Points 
of Chriſtianity, is owing to their being debafr'd this Li erty, and proceeds from 
nothing elſe but their not being allow'd to examine into their Religion, and to 
judge of it. Which is juſt ſuch a Commendation of any Religion, as it is of any 
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Views of it that are poſſible. The more narrowly we look into. it, the more we 
ſhall approve it; the oftner we examine it, the more ſtrongly we ſhall be confirm- 
ed in our Belief of it; and every new Objection we can ſtart againſt it, will, in 
the Solution, furniſh us with a new Proof of its Truth. "+ 

Ir is a great Commendation of Chriſtianity to ſay, That the Reaſon why fo 
many believe and embrace it, is, becauſe they have examin'd it, and find that it has 
undeniable Marks and Characters of its coming from God. And herein it differs 
from Paganiſm and Mahometaniſm ; which Religions have ſo many Followers, be- 
cauſe Men are compell'd by Force, and kept in Ignorance, and are ſtrictly forbid 
all manner of Search and Enquiry into religious Matters. But if the only Reaſon 
why ſo many agree in Chriſtianity, is, becanſe few or none have examin'd it, but 
moſt Men take it upon truſt one from another; this brings it upon a level with Pa- 
gan Impoſture and Superſtition. jy | 

Ir certainly makes much for the Honour of Chriſtianity, that where Men have 
the greateſt Liberty to examine into the Grounds and Reaſons of it, and ſee what 
Foundation it ſtands upon, where this is not only permitted as a Privilege, but 
claim'd and allow'd as a Right, and enjoin'd as a Duty; there ſhould be ſuch 
Multitudes who are, and continue to be Chriſtians, and who agree in the main and 
fundamental Articles of their Religion. For as to the Subſtance of Chriſtianity, 
the great and capital Points both of Faith and Practice, there is little or no Diſa- 
greement among thoſe who judge freely and impartially, among wiſe and good 
Men. 5 | $19.9 

Bu let theſe different Opinions in Religion be what they will; ſuppoſe that 
ſome Men do, by indulging their own private Judgment, and leaning too much 
to their own Underſtandin s, fall into damnable Errors and Hereſies, of which 
however other Cauſes 8 6 aſſign'd: But, I fay, ſuppoſe that this were really 
the Effect of this Liberty of private Judgment, what is the Inference or Conſe- 
quence to be drawn from hence? That Men ſhould therefore be depriv'd of this 
Liberty of private Judgment, and not be permitted to think freely for themſelves | 
in religious Matters, but be oblig'd to believe as the Church believes, to take their 
Religion upon Truſt, and receive all that for Truth which their Guides and 
Teachers ſhall think fit to impoſe upon them? By no means. For, in the _ 

I Kg Place, 
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place, this is in the nature of the thing impoſſible; Men cannot, as I have al- 1207: * 
ready obſerv d, be depriv'd of this Liberty, or debarr'd the Uſe of it. If they wi x. 
think at all, they muſt think for themſelves. If they believe any thing, they mult enn 
believe it upon what they themſelves judge to be ſufficient Evidence, and cannot 
be of any Opinion meerly becauſe others are ſo. 49 
FARTHER; if it were poſſible to deprive Men of this Right, it is unjuſt and 
unreaſpnable to do fo, becauſe it is their Right, and what does in the ſtricteſt 
Senſe belong to them. It is their Birthright, and we may; as juſtly deprive them 
of any thing elſe which they poſſeſs ; for this is as much their own, and more fo 
than any other thing whatever. | 1 
Bu r to this tis reply d, that the Inconveniences ariſing from the Exerciſe of 
this private Judgment, and the Abuſes which have been made of it, are ſufficient 
to juſtify Men's being deprived of it. But beſides that it might ealily be ſhewn, 
that the Inconveniences of Men's being deprived of this Liberty are as great and 
greater than thoſe which ariſe from their being allow'd. in it: Though the Incon- 
veniences were never ſo many and great on the ſide of this Liberty, yet if God 
has inveſted Men with this Right, if Reaſon approves it, and Revelation enjoins 
it, no accidental Inconveniences can warrant us to give it up, or take it away. 
Abuſes and Inconveniences are not any Argument againſt the lawful Uſe of any 
thing, nor can ever juſtify the total Suppreſſion or Removal of that from whence 
theſe Abuſes and Inconveniences ariſe, | 5 Ss 0 1 
Do not the greateſt Miſchiefs and Inconveniences imaginable ariſe from Men's 
abuſing their natural Liberty as they are free Agents? Is not this the Source of all 
the Wickedneſs and Corruption of Mankind ? The Spring from whence thoſe 
Waters flow which imbitter human Life? The fruitful Fountain of all the Sin 
and Miſery which is in the World? The true Cauſe of all that Havock and Con- 
fuſion which we daily ſee and hear of, and of every evil Work that is done under 
the Sun? | 5 4 | 
Bu T will any one ſay, that for the avoiding theſe Inconveniences, it were 
good for Men to be deprived of their natural Liberty, and inſtead of free, to be 
made neceſſary Agents, or be fatally determined in all their Actions? This would 
be an effectual Remedy indecd for all theſe Evils ; but ſuch a Remedy as would 
deſtroy the contrary Good, and be the Diſgrace and Debaſement of human 
Nature. For then, as there would be no ſuch thing as Vice, ſo there would be no 
Virtue in the World. Men would neither deſerve to be blam'd or prais'd, and be 
incapable either of Rewards or Puniſhments. This would be the Conſequence 
of depriving Men of their natural Liberty, of the Freedom of their Wills; and 
as bad would be the Conſequence of depriving Men of the free Uſe of their Rea- 
fon and Judgment in religious Matters to prevent Errors and Hereſies. | 
Se that we may as well deprive Men of the Freedom of their Actions, which 
would deſtroy all Virtue, as diveſt them of the Liberty of their Judgment, which 
would undermine all Religion. Since therefore God has not thought fit to pro- 
vide an infallible Remedy againſt Vice and Wickedneſs, why ſhould we think he 
has againſt Errors and Hereſies? unleſs we will ſay that Errors in Opinion are of a 
more fatal Conſequence than Vices in Practice, and that a wrong Belief is more 
dangerous than a wicked Life. The Truth of the. Matter is, that God has made 
no more Proviſion againſt the one than he has againſt the other: Men may prevent 
both if they pleaſe; and if they do not, tis their own Fault. This is the Wiſe 
Man's Argument, Ecclus, xv. 14, &c. God himſelf made Man from the Beginning, 
and left him in the Hand of his Counſel : F thou wilt, to keep the Commandments, 
and to perform acceptable Faithfulne/s. He hath jet Fire and Water 2 thee; 
ftretch forth thy Hand unto whether thou wilt. Before Man is Life and Death, and 
whether him hketh, ſhall be given him. | | 111 
In both theſe Caſes God has left Men to the full and free Uſe of their own Li- 
berty. He has not commanded us, nor put it in our power to give up our Reaſon 
and judgment to others: He has inveſted no Man with a Dominion over another 
Man's Faith; and therefore tis the utmoſt Arrogance for any Man, or * of 
IX? en, 
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lanor. Men, to uſurp this Power for the excluding Errors and Hereſies, or upon any other 


other. Ny 

IN a word, Men will differ from one another in their Opinions, and often run 
into Errors and Miſtakes ; nor is there any Remedy againſt theſe Inconveniences, 
unleſs God ſhould work a perpetual Miracle in preſerving any Men, or Succeſſion 
of Men, from Errors, in order to be the infallible Guides and Inſtructors of others. 
This is what there is no occaſion for ; becauſe Men may, by the Uſe of their own 
Reaſon and Judgment, in conjunction with thoſe other Helps which God has af- 
forded them, come to the knowledge of all neceſſary Points in Religion, without 
an infallible Guide. Nor is there any reaſon to think that God has any where ſet 
up ſuch a one in his Church, from the imaginary or poſſible Conveniences of it, 
This is a very falſe Way of arguing. It would, in the opinion of moiſt Men, be 
well for the World, if there was an infallible Preſcription and Remedy for any, or 
all Diſeaſes, whoever was entruſted with the Secret. An infallibie Perſon or Per- 
ſons to decide all Cauſes relating to Men's civil Rights and Properties, would alſo 
be thought of great uſe, and to tend very much to the Quiet and Happineſs of 
Men's Lives. But how uſeful ſoever both theſe Things may be, the World ever 
was, and I believe ever will be, deſtitute of them both. The Caſe is the fame 
with reſpect to the various Opinions and Diſputes, Errors and Hereſies in Religion; 
though theſe proceed from Men's being left to judge tor themſelves, and we ſhould 
imagine it never ſo convenient or uſeful to have them prevented, and to bring all 
Men to be of the ſame Mind, and to have right Opinions in every thing; yet this 
is no Argument that God has ordered Men to reſtrain their ow in private judgments, 
and to take their Opinions from others, nor any Warrant to any to pretend to this 
Power of being an infallible and univerſal Dictator. 

Tux Miſchiefs and Inconveniences, which are ſo much complain'd of, as ari- 
ſing from this Liberty of private Judgment, would by no means be remedied, if 
this Liberty was or could be reſtrain'd, and therefore ought not to be urged as an 
Objection againſt it. For where this Liberty is deny'd, and endeavour'd to be re- 
ſtrain'd, and a pretended Infallibility ſet up, there are as many different Opinions 
and Perſuaſions, as much Controverſy and Diſpute, and as plentiful a Crop of Er- 
ror and Hereſy, as where this Liberty is freely exercis d, and no Oppoſition is 
made againſt it. And 'tis no wonder that a pretended Infallibility cannot do that, 
which even real Infallibility itſelf could not. The Apoſtles had an undoubted 
claim to this, in all thoſe things which God reveal'd to them, and yet we know 
there were many Diſputes and Controverſies in their Days, and ſome among them- 
ſelves, And if Infallibility was not an effectual Remedy then againſt theſe Miſ- 
chiefs, we have little reaſon to think it would prove ſo now, and much leſs to ima- 
gine that God has actually provided this Remedy. There are no Signs or Marks of 
it any where in the Chriſtian Church, and leaſt of all there, where 'tis moſt pre- 
tended to. Errors and Hereſies, Controverſies and Diſputes, have in all * ec 
more or leſs infeſted the Church, and will do fo to the End of the World, till 
Chriſt comes again to tranſlate his Church into Heaven. And therefore ſince no 
Man can abſolutely ſecure his Brother from Error; tis fit that Men ſhould be al- 
low'd the Liberty of judging for themſelves ; for then if they ſhould be in an Er- 
ror, they may recover themſelves out of it by thinking better of the matter, and 
conſidering other Arguments which they may meet with : But when this is denied 
them, and they are bid to rely altogether upon others, whatever Errors th 
"ſhall then fall into are incurable, and they muſt of neceſſity live and die in 
45 WE 
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Wx ſee then that different Opinions in Religion, Errors and Hereſies, cho they Iunor. 


ſhould be occaſion'd by Men's exerciſing their own private Judzments, are no Ar- 
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gument againſt this private Judgment, nor any Reaton why Men ſhould be diveſt- . 


ed of this Right. It appears, further that if Men were to give up this Right, and 
reter themſelves to others, upon a ſuppos'd or real Infallibility, that even this would 
not prove an effectual Remedy againſt the Evils complained of. And laſtly, that 
God has made no more Proviſion againſt Error and Hereſy, than he has againſt 
Vice and Wickedneſs, but in both Caſes has left Men to the free Uſe of their own 
Liberty ; of which therefore 'tis unreaſonable for Men to debar themſelves, or be 
debarr'd by others. God, who can bring Light out of Darkneſs and Good out of 
Evil, permits theſe things in the World for wife Ends and Purpoſes. They fall out 
according to the natural Courſe of things, and will certainly follow from that A- 
buſe which Men make of their Liberty, it God does not miraculouſly interpoſe to 

revent them: But this he does not think fit to do, becauſe they f{erve ſome Ends of 
his Providence in the Government of the World. Hence our Saviour tells us, that 
it muſt needs be that Offences came; and St. Paul thus addrefies himſelf to the Corin- 
thians upon the {ame Subject, 1 Ep. xi. 19. For there muſt be alſo Hereſies among 
you, that they which are approved mv be made manifeſt among you. 


II. IT will perphaps bo +67 objected, that if every Man be left to judge for 
himſelf in religious Mat: A to believe nothing but what appears to him to be 


true, it will follow chat the: © 370 many things reveal'd by God, and poſſibly ſome 


of theſe Fundamenta!s, „iich many People are not obliged to believe. 

I nave often oblerv'd already, that the neceflary and fundamental Points of 
Religion are ſo plainly laid dow: in Scripture, that if Men be fincerely honeſt and 
induſtrious in ſtudying that Book, they cannot fail of underſtanding them. If 
they are impartial in their Enquiries after the Way to Salvation, if they are diligent 
in uſing their own Reaſon and Judgment, together with thoſe other Helps which 
are in their power, they will certainly come to the knowledge of whatever is nece(- 
fary for them to know in their particular Rank and Station. Whatever, after this, 
eſcapes their knowledge, 1s for that very reaſon not neceſſary for them to know. For 
though every Particular contain'd in Scripture is undoubtedly true in that Senſe 
wherein God deſign'd it; yet all Truths in that Book are not ſimply neceſſary 
for all Men to know and explicitly believe. Whatever is ſo clearly reveal'd that I 
may know it if it be not my own Fault, I am obliged to know and believe, and 
cannot plead ignorance in my Excuſe. Whatever 1s not ſo clearly reveal'd, but that 
wiſe and good Men of all Perſuaſions have differ'd about it, I may ſafely be igno- 
rant of, and conſequently am not obliged to believe it in any particular determi- 
nate Senſe : There are many Truths in Scripture which no Man at preſent is obli- 
ged explicitly to believe, becauſe no Man now does certainly know them ; and yet 
there may be good Reaſons for their being mentioned there. 

Trex only general Duty which is incumbent upon all Men in this Caſe is, not 
to be negligently, wilfully, or maliciouſly ignorant of any Part of God's Word. 
But it does not follow from hence, that every Man is obliged to the Study of every 
Particular contain'd in Scripture. There are many things which few Men have ei- 
ther leiſure or capacity to ſtudy and underſtand, and ſome perhaps which none 
will ever fully comprehend. Theſe are things which Men are not obliged to know 
or to believe but in a general implicit Senſe. And it they who have endeavoured 
to underſtand theſe things ſhould miſtake them, and thereby disbelieve ſome Truths 
of God, the moſt that this Disbelief amounts to is involuntary and accidental Ig- 
norance, which, in the preſent Caſe, cannot be criminal, becauſe they may with 
Safety be totally ignorant of what they endeayour to underſtand ; and 'tis impoſ- 
ble that theſe honeſt Endeavours ſhould make them guilty of a Sin, from which 
they had been free, if they had uſed no Endeavours at all. . 

SINCE then the neceſſary things are always plain, and ſuch wherein Men, b 
the uſe of common and ordinary Means, may be truſted to judge for themſelves, 
there is no danger from hence that Men ſhould believe leſs than God has required 
of them. But if they are to be determined by the Judgment of others, they will 
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be in danger of believing more than God has required of them to believe, and 
more than is true. | | 

AND yet after all, no Man can properly be ſaid to believe any more than what 
he himſelf is able in ſome meaſure to judge of and underſtand : And therefore if 
Men cannot by diligent Attention and Inſtruction (which is always to be ſuppos'd) 
arrive at the knowledge of thoſe things which are neceſſary for them to believe, their 
giving themſelves up to the Dictates and Dominion of others will be of no manner 
of advantage to them. They may confeſs with their Mouths what they hear o- 
thers confeſs, and what they are told is the true Faith, but they cannot believe it 
with their Hearts, unleſs they are in a competent degree Judges of it. 


III. IT is further objected, that if every Man is to judge for himſelf in religi- 
ons Matters, and every Man's Religion be true to himfelf, this brings all Religions 
upon a level, and makes any falſe Religion to be of equal virtue with the true; 
where-ever that falſe Religion 1s believed and embraced. 

B 1 this Objection is of no force, becauſe it ſuppoſes the Truth of any Religion 
to depend upon our Opinion and Belief of it; and that whatever Religion we be- 
lieve muſt neceſſarily be true, becauſe we believe it. Whereas the Truth of Reli- 
gion depends upon the Proots and Evidences of it, which are in themſelves the 
ſame, whether we weigh and conſider them, or no. It indeed the Proofs and 
Evidences of all the Religions in the World were of equal force and validity, this 
would bring all Religions upon a level ; but as long as there are more and ſtronger 
Proofs of the Truth of Chriſtianity than of any other Religion in the World, 
Chriſtianity can never be brought upon a level with other Religions by our believ- 
ing thoſe Religions as much as we do Chriſtianity. | 
Oux Opinions do not alter the Nature of Things, and make them true or 
falſe, as we believe or disbelieve them. Things are true or falſe in themſelves, an- 
tecedently to, and excluſively of our Opinions about them. So that though every 
Man's Relgion be true to himſelf, yet it does not therefore follow that it is true in 
itſelf becauſe he believes it to be ſo. He may have made a wrong Choice, and em- 
braced his Religion before he had duly weighed the Proofs of it; which is a good 
Reaſon why he ſhould examine it caretully before he goes on any further in it ; but 
no Reaſon why he ſhould not be left to judge for himſelf of its Truth or Falſhood ; 
becauſe, as I have already obſerv'd, there are good general Proofs and Arguments 
of the Truth or Falſhood of any Religion, which private Perſons are capable of 
uuderſtanding, and whereby they may determine their Choice in this Matter, and 
be convinced that all Religions are not equal, fince, upon examination, it will ap- 
pear, that there is as evident a Difference between ſome and others, as there is be- 
tween Truth and Falſhood. 

Bu T this Objection, of bringing all Religions upon a level, may be more 
juſtly charg'd upon the contrary Doctrine, that Men ſhould not be permitted to 
chuſe their Religion for themſelves ; becauſe if we are to take our Religion from 
others, and embrace that, whatever it be, which they ſhall chuſe for us; if we 
are to be of the Religion of our Forefathers, merely becauſe it was their Religion; 
or of the Religion of our Country, purely becauſe it is the Religion which is there 
publickly profeſs'd and eſtabliſh'd ; tis plain that all Religions are alike and indif- 
ferent to us; and the Reaſon why we are of one Religion rather than another, is 
not any thing belonging to the Religions themſelves, but a Confideration of a fo- 
reign nature, and which has no manner of relation to Religion, and might as well 
have determin'd us to be of any other Religion, as that which we are of. 

N o w this certainly is to bring all Religions upon a level, as far as we are able; 
and whatever Religion we are thus of, cannot be called our own Religion; tis the 
Religion of others, or may be, for ought we know ; and any other Religion would 
have anſwer'd our purpoſe as well. Whereas he that chuſes a Religion for himſelf, 
and chuſes according to the beſt of his Judgment, makes his Religion his own. 
And though this will not make it true if it be falſe in itſelf, yet the Man that is 
thus involuntarily and unwittingly deceiv'd, may reaſonably hope, through the 


Mercy of God, either to be recover'd out of his Error, or to be pardon'dand ſav'd in it. 
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IV. Ir every Man is to judge for himſelf in religious Matters, and be left tos *. 
do that which is right in his own Eyes, it may be objected, that this will confound 1 
the Diſtinction of Virtue and Vice, moral Good and Evil, and make way for 
the moſt wicked and extravagant things under the Colour and Pretence of 
Religion. 

Bu T this Objection, like the former, ſuppoſes the Truth and Goodneſs of 

things to depend upon our Opinions concerning them; whereas the Nature of 
things is already fix'd and immutable, and is one of thoſe Rules by which we 
ought to govern and direct our Judgment, and then none of theſe ill Conſequen- 
ces would follow from the freeſt Uſe and Exerciſe of it. In leſſer Matters, Men 
may ſometimes miſtake the Nature of Things, and judge that to be good which 
is really evil. But in great Matters, the Difference between Virtue and Vice 
Good and Evil, is fo plain and evident, that Men cannot but ſee and know it, and 
if they be miſtaken, their Miſtake is ſuch groſs Negligence and Inadvertency, or 
ſuch obſtinate Perverſeneſs, as no Pretence of private Judgment can excuſe. 

AGAIN, tho Men may err in ſome ſmaller Matters, and judge thoſe Things 
to be Religion and acceptable to God which make no part of Religion, and are in 
their own nature indifferent, yet they cannot introduce the Practice of any real 
Impiety or great Wickedneſs, upon pretence of their judging it to be Religion and 
acceptable to God ; becauſe here their Judgment has a plain Rule to go by, the 
Reaſon of Things and the reveal'd Will of God, which, if attended to, cannot 
but ſecure them againit miſtaking Acts of Impiety, Cruelty, or Immorality, for 
true Religion. 

Bur now if private Perſons be debarr'd the Liberty of judging for themſelves 
in theſe things, and it be left to publick Authority to determine what is Virtue and 
Vice, what is true Religion and acceptable to God, and what is not fo, though 
the real Difference and Diſtinction between things cannot be deſtroyed this way, 
yet the Weight of ſuch Authority joined to the Prohibition of private Judgment, 
may, as in fact we find it does where this is the Caſe, make Men miſtake Vice for 
Virtue in the groſſeſt Inſtances, and think that true Religion conſiſts in the moſt 
abſurd and ridiculous Actions; and not only fo, but that it is conſiſtent with the 
moſt flagrant Impieties and Immoralities, and that they do God good ſervice by 
doing all the miſchief they can to Men, and treating them with the utmoſt Cruel- 


ty and Inhumanity. 


V. IT may be further objected, that if every private Man be allow'd to be his 
own judge in religious Matters, this will be the occaſion of much Pride and Con- 
ceit, and make Men neglect the neceſſary Means of Inſtruction and Information, 
upon a Preſumption that they are wiſe enough of themſelves. 

Tu 1s is a manifeſt Abuſe of this Liberty of private Judgment, and admits 
of the ſame Anſwer with the firſt Objection. Men may be proud and conceited 
upon account of other things beſides their Reaſon and Judgment, but this will not 
juſtify our depriving them of thoſe things. Tis altogether as lawful to plunder 
every rich Man for fear he ſhould be proud, in order to keep him humble, as 'tis to 
debar private Perſons the Uſe and Exerciſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, to 
make them tame and ſubmiſſive, and keep them in due obedience to their Su- 

iors. 

i” UT if Men, in judging for themſelves, would obſerve thoſe Cautions, and keep 
to thoſe Rules and Meaſures which have been already laid down, all theſe Inconve- 
niences would be avoided, and private Judgment would ſtand clear of all the Ob- 
jections which are uſually rais'd againſt it. And yet if the Inconveniences ariſing 
from this private Judgment, and the Objections againſt it, were never ſo many and 
great, this does not at all affect the Merits of the Cauſe. For if private Judgment 
in religious Matters be what all Men may juſtly claim as their Right, and what is 
enjoin'd all Men as their Duty, the accidental Inconveniences, and the Abuſes to 
N it is liable, are of no manner of weight, nor can be urged as Arguments a- 
gainſt it. 
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I8zoT- No R, on the other fide, are the Benefits and Advantages ariſing from this pri- 

EN vate Judgment, though never ſo many and great, any Arguments that Men are in- 

Www veſted with it and have a right to uſe it. This depends upon other Conſiderations 

diſtinct from the Conveniences or Inconveniences of it. And if it appears ( which 

I conceive it does from what has been ſaid upon this Subject) that private Perſons 

have a right to judge for themſelves in religious Matters, it ſignifies nothing whe- 

ther the Miſchiefs or the Benefits ariſing from this Liberty of private Judgment 
preponderate : For 'tis a Queſtion of Right, and not of Conveniency. 

How EVER, ſince I have conſider d the Miſchiefs that may ariſe from this Li- 


berty of private Judgment, it will not be improper to take a View of the Benefits 
and Advantages of it ; which ſhall be done in the next Diſcourſe, 
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SERMON XL 
The Benefits and Advantages of Private 
Judgment. 
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Prove all thi gs : hold 2. that which is good. 


T:. E laſt time I ſpoke to theſe Words, I made it my Buſineſs to conſi- 1-107. 


der and anſwer the moſt material Objections which are uſually urged wh ge 
againſt that Right and Liberty of private Judgment in religious Mat 
ters, which is aſſerted and enjoin'd us in the Text. 

Bur though the Inconveniencies ariſing from this private Judgment, and the 
Objections againſt it, were never ſo many and great, yet this would not at all af- 
fect the Merits of the Cauſe. For if private Judgment in religious Matters be what 
all Men may juſtly claim as their Right, and what is enjoin'd all Men as their Du- 
ty; the accidental Inconveniencies and Abuſes to which it is liable, are of no man- 
ner of Weight, nor can be urg'd as Arguments againſt it. | 

Nor, on the other ſide, are the Benefits and Advantages arifing from this pri- 
vate Judgment, though never ſo many and great, any Proof that Men are inveſt- 
ed with it, and have a right to uſe it. This depends upon other Conſiderations di- 
ſtinct from the Conveniencies or Inconveniencies of it. 3 

HowEveER, ſince I have before prov'd this Right and Duty by direct and poſi- 
tive Arguments, and in my laſt Diſcourſe, as to many Objections againſt it, con- 
ſider d the Miſchiefs that may ariſe from this Liberty of private Judgment, it will 
not be improper now to take a View of ſome of the many Benefits and Advanta- 
ges of it. This would prove the beſt Remedy againſt Atheiſm, Scepticiſm, and 
Infidelity. 

Ne 8 T to thoſe Prejudices which ariſe from Men's Luſts and Vices, there is no- 
thing which 1s a greater Hindrance to the Belief of the Truths of Religion, than 
want of Conſideration, and weighing the Proofs and Evidences upon which they 
are eſtabliſſ d. We are not born with any actual Knowledge, but only with Ca- 
pacities for Knowledge. Our Knowledge is all acquir'd by the Uſe and Improve- 
ment of thoſe Powers and Faculties ml which God has endu'd us, and is more 
or leſs according as Men have more or leſs improv'd theſe Talents. Hence we may, 
in great meaſure, account for that ſurpriſing Difference which we find amongſt 
Mien as to their intellectual Abilities. While ſome Men who have uſed their Fa- 
culties right, and carefully employ'd their Thoughts and Reaſon, have acquir'd a 
clear and comprehenſive Knowledge of the moſt difficult things which we are ca- 
pable of knowing in this imperfect State; there are others who have been lazy 
and inconſiderate, and never exercis'd their Minds, who know little or nothing at 
all, in compariſon of what they might have known, who doubt of and diſbelieve 


very evident Truths, eſpecially if they be ſuch as they have never taken the Pains 


to examine and underſtand. 


Tu ERE is no Truth more clear and evident, and which Men may ſooner make 
out to themſelves, than the Exiſtence of a God; inſomuch that ſome have que- 
ftion'd whether there ever was any ſuch Monſter in the World as a real Atheiſt. 
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And yet, I believe, he that ſhall fit down contented with things as he finds them 
in this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, without ever reflect- 
ing upon their Cauſes, Ends and Contrivapces, or enquiring into himſelf, and con- 
ſidering his own Frame and Make, and purſuipg fuch 4 ns with Diligence 
and Attention; may live long without any Notion of ſuch a Being as God, or at 
leaſt ſuch a Notion and Belief of him as will influence his Life and Actions. This 
is but too evident in many of the meaner Sort of People, whoſe Lives are ſpent 
barely in providing the neceſſary Supports of Life, and all their Time and Thought 
employ'd that way; though they cannot be cbarg'd with direct Atheiſm, yet they 
have many times ſuch groſs Notions, ſuch mean, low, and unworthy Conceptions 
of God, as ars next to no knowledge of him at all. The Lives and Diſcourſes of 
many others, who, though they are not in theſe hard Circumſtances, yet have 
made as little Uſe of their Reaſon in religious Matters, and been more careful to 
gratify their Bodies than improve their Minds, give us too much Reaſon to fear 
tht they have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon their Under- 
ſtan«dir; and that they would not be ſo backward to own this, if all Reſtraints 
{rom rear and Shame Were taken off. 

N ow this can be aſcrib'd to nothing ſo much as to the want of ſeriouſly con- 
ſidering and impartially examining theſe Matters, and taking the Liberty of freely 
exerciting their own Reaſon and Judgment. "Tis obſervable, that Atheiſm and 
Irreligion prevail moſt, where there has been the leaſt Cultivation of Nature; and 
Men have made the leaſt Uſe of their Reaſon, where their Minds have never been 
ſet on work, and employ'd in the Invention and Improvement of Letters and 
Diſcipline, Arts and Sciences: And even they who have enjoy'd theſe in great 
Perfection, have yet, for want of turning their Thoughts that way, remain'd in 
great Ignorance of religious Matters. | 3 

Tu Is is evident in thoſe Countries where Men are forbid all Enquiries of this 
Kind, and prohibited the Uſe of their Reaſon ; where 'tis the great Principle of 
Religion, not to prove all things, but to take all things upon truſt ; to believe things 
not only without any ground, but even contrary to all Reaſon and common Senſe : 
I fay, Atheiſm and Irreligion prevail more there, than where Men are permitted 
and encourag'd to make theſe Enquiries, and ' allow'd the free Uſe of all poſſible 
Means of coming to the Knowledge of divine Things. And ſuch Practices are 
indulg'd and eſtablifh'd in thoſe Places, as are perfectly inconſiſtent with the Belief 
of any Religion, and can be ſupported only by downright Atheiſm, and an utter 
Diſbelief of all Religion. | 

So that, upon Enquiry, it will, I believe, be found univerſally true in fact, 
that Religion and Atheiſm prevail in the World in proportion to the Improvement 
or Neglect which there is amongſt Men of their own private Reaſon and Judg- 
ment. 

Fo k though a little Thought, and a ſuperficial Enquiry, are not ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh Men in the Belief of the Truths of Religion; nay, perhaps like a ſmat- 
tering in Philoſophy, may make Men inclin'd to Atheiſm,z by ſtarting ſome Difh- 
culties which they are not able immediately to reconcile; yet where Men make 
Religion their Study, and go to the bottom of things; where their Examination 
is thorough and full, and extends itſelf to all Points that concern the Queſtion, they 
will receive entire Satisfaction, and be every Day more and more confirm'd in their 
Belief of the Principles of Religion. | 

THERE 1s fo little to be faid for the Cauſe of Atheiſm, which gives ſuch a poor 
Account of the Phænomena of Nature, that tis impoſſible for any Man, who 
judges impartially for himſelf, to be of that Side of the Queſtion. The molt ce- 
lebrated Books this way conſiſt chiefly of bold Strokes of Wit, odd and uncom- 
mon Turns of Thoughts, and endeavour to expoſe Religion, and turn it into Ri- 
dicule, rather than to confute and diſprove it: And whenever they pretend to rea- 
ſon, tis generally in ſuch a way as betrays the Weakneſs of their Cauſe, and their 
want of good Arguments to ſypport it. | 51 
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Wu arTEVR Difficulties have been raiſed againſt the Principles of Religion, be- Iznror. 
ſides that the Difficulties on the other ſide are manifeſtly more and greater, have 1 "XI 15 
little or nothing in them when they come to be examin d, and cannot have any 
Weight but with weak and unthinking People. The Objections for the moſt part 
are, as has been already obſerved, uch as are common to Religion with other 
Things; ſo that either there are no ſuch Things as Truth and Certainty, or Reli- 
gion has as good a Pretence to them as any thing elſe ; this will appear to any one 
who will but make the fame Uſe of his Reaſon in Religion as he does in other 
Matters, and go over in his Mind the ſeveral Proofs of it, and examine them him- 
ſelf; but if Men will not do this, if they will take things upon Truſt from others, 
and have Mens Names and Perſons in Admiration upon account of their reputed 
Wit and Parts, and greedily hearken to their Objections, without ever examining 
whether they be well or ill- grounded, they may ſet up for Infidelity, and come at 
laſt, for want of Thought and Conſideration, to be confirm'd in it; and this Me- 
thod is uſually followed by thoſe who caſt off the Principles of Religion, and 
turn, in Pretence at leaſt, and to outward Appearance, Infidels and Atheiſts ; they 
take their impious Opinions from their ſeveral Maſters and Leaders upon Content, 
and do not unravel their Schemes, and fift and examine them to the Bottom, in 
order to ſee what Foundation and Support they have in Reaſon ; if Men would do 
this, if they would carefully examine thoſe Points which it is their Duty to exa- 
mine and underſtand themſelves, and not blindly with an implicit Faith to take 
from others, they could never ſwallow thoſe Difficulties which the Atheiſts Hy- 
potheſis is clogg'd with. 

A brief View of the common Principles of Atheiſm will fuffice to ſhew the Ab- 
ſurdity of it. 

TA the World was from all Eternity, and that there has been an infinite 
Series and Succeſſion of Cauſes and Effects ; or that the World was made by the 
fortuitous Concourſe and lucky Jumbling of innumerable Atoms and infinitely 
{mall Parts of Matter which happen'd to light upon one another, and after innu- 
merable Trials to compoſe. this beautiful Syſtem ; that as the World was at firſt 
made by Chance, © it ſtill ſubſiſts and is govern'd by it; that Man himſelf is the 
Creature of blind Chance, and ſprung up at firſt like a Muſhroom ; that Matter 
is endu'd with a Power of Thought and a Principle of Self-motion ; that we are 
nothing elſe but mere Mechaniſm, and neceſſarily determin'd in all our Thoughts 
and Actions; that there is no moral difference in Things, neither Good or Evil in 
any of our Actions; that when this Body is diſſolv'd, our Being is at an end; and 
there is no Account to be given of our preſent Carriage and Behaviour, nor any 
future State of Rewards or Puniſhments. 

THesE, and ſuch like, are the Tenets and Principles of Atheiſm. But can 
any Man ſwallow any or all of theſe, who will but examine Things himſelf, and 
not be led away by the Name and Authority of others? Would not every conſi- 
dering Man. quickly, diſcover the contrary Scheme to be more conſiſtent and better 
grounded: There are ſuch viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power in 
all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Creature, who will but ſeriouſly re- 
flect on them, cannot miſs, the Diſcovery of a Deity, who made the World, and 
all that is therein; and he muſt be a very careleſs Spectator of human Affairs, and 
live without making any Obſervations upon what he ſees and hears of every Day, 
who cannot: diſcern ſufhcient Proofs of the World's being governed by the fame 
Wiſdom and Power which firſt made it. Whoever, contemplates the wonderful 
Frame and Make of his Body, or turns his Eyes inwardly upon himſelf, and re- 
flects upon the Springs and. Motions of his own Actions, . can never believe himſelf 
to be a Piece of Clock-work or mere Mechaniſm, but will ſoon. be convinced that 
he is a free Agent, endued with a Principle of Self- motion and Determination, 
and conſequently that he is an accountable Creature, and capable of Reward. or 
Puniſhment; And this the Judgment which he himſelf. paſſes, and cannot help 
paſſing upon the Pravity or Reftitude of his, own, Actions, will farther evince. 

Ir is. needleſs to go thro all theſe Particulars, they 5 N be truſted to the 
ſober Reaſon and common Senſe of Mankind; the more Men exerciſe their own 
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lunor. And yet, I believe, he that ſhall fit down contented with things as he finds them 
a rin this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, without ever reflect- 


ing upon their Cauſes, Ends and Contrivances, or enquiring into himſelf, and con- 
ſidering his own Frame and Make, and purſuipg fuch 4 with Diligence 
and Attention; may live long without any Notion of ſuch a Being as God, or at 
leaſt ſuch a Notion and Belief of him as will influence his Life and Actions. This 
is but too evident in many of the meaner Sort of People, whoſe Lives are ſpent 
barely in providing the neceſſary Supports of Life, and all their Time and Thought 
employ'd that way; though they cannot be cbarg'd with direct Atheiſm, yet they 
have many times ſuch groſs Notions, ſuch mean, low, and unworthy Conceptions 
of God, as une next to no knowledge of him at all. The Lives and Diſcourſes of 
many others, who, though they are not in theſe hard Circumſtances, yet have 
made as little Uſe of their Reaſon in religious Matters, and been more careful to 
gratify their Bodies than improve their Minds, give us too much Reaſon to fear 
th.it they have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon their Under- 
ſtand; and that they would not be fo backward to own this, if all Reſtraints 
[1041 Har and Shame were taken off. 

No this can be aſcrib'd to nothing ſo much as to the want of ſeriouſly con- 
ſidering and impartially examining theſe Matters, and taking the Liberty of freely 
exerciling their own Reaſon and Judgment. Tis obſervable, that Atheiſm and 
Irreligion prevail moſt, where there has been the leaſt Cultivation of Nature; and 
Men have made the leaſt Uſe of their Reaſon, where their Minds have never been 
ſet on work, and employ'd in the Invention and Improvement of Letters and 

Diſcipline, Arts and Sciences: And even they who have enjoy'd theſe in great 
Perfection, have yet, for want of turning their Thoughts that way, remain'd in 
great Ignorance of religious Matters. | | 

TH 1s is evident in thoſe Countries where Men are forbid all Enquiries of this 
Kind, and prohibited the Uſe of their Reaſon ; where 'tis the great Principle of 
Religion, not to prove all things, but to take all things upon truſt ; to believe things 
not only without any ground, but even contrary to all Reaſon and common Senſe : 
I ſay, Atheiſm and Irreligion prevail more there, than where Men are permitted 
and encourag'd to make theſe Enquiries, and allow'd the free Uſe of all poſſible 
Means of coming to the Knowledge of divine Things. And fuch Practices are 
indulg'd and eſtablifh'd in thoſe Places, as are perfectly inconſiſtent with the Belief 
of any Religion, and can be ſupported only by downright Atheiſm, and an utter 
Diſbelief of all Religion. 

So that, upon Enquiry, it will, I believe, be found univerſally true in fact, 
that Religion and Atheiſm prevail in the World in proportion to the Improvement 
or Neglect which there is amongſt Men of their own private Reaſon and Judg- 
ment. 

Fo though a little Thought, and a ſuperficial Enquiry, are not ſufficient to 

_ eſtabliſh Men in the Belief of the Truths of Religion; nay, perhaps like a ſmat- 
tering in Philoſophy, may make Men inclin'd to Atheiſm,z by ſtarting ſome Diffi- 
culties which they are not able immediately to reconcile; yet where Men make 
Religion their Study, and go to the bottom of things ; where their Examination 
is thorough and full, and extends itſelf to all Points that concern the Queſtion, they 
will receive entire Satisfaction, and be every Day more and more confirm'd in their 
Belief of the Principles of Religion. 

THERE is fo little to be faid for the Cauſe of Atheiſm, which gives ſuch a poor 
Account of the Phænomena of Nature, that 'tis impoſſible for any Man, who 
judges impartially for himſelf, to be of that Side of the Queſtion. The moſt ce- 
lebrated Books this way conſiſt chiefly of bold Strokes of Wit, odd and uncom- 
mon Turns of Thoughts, and endeavour to expofe Religion, and turn it into Ri- 
dicule, rather than to confute and diſprove it: And whenever they pretend to rea- 


ſon, tis generally in ſuch a way as betrays the Weakneſs of their Cauſe, and their 
want of good Arguments to ſupport 8 | F. 


— 
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Lord Bacon's Eſſay. 
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War EVER Difficulties have been raifed againſt the Principtes of Religion, be- Inno. 


ſides that the Difficulties on the other ſide are manifeſtly more and greater, have 


little or nothing in them when they come to be examin'd, and cannot have any ways 


Weight but with weak and unthinking People. The Objections for the moſt part 
are, as has been already obſerved, ach as are common to Religion with other 
Things; ſo that either there are no ſuch Things as Truth and Certainty, or Reli- 
gion has as good a Pretence to them as any thing elſe ; this will appear to any one 
who will but make the fame Uſe of his Reaſon in Religion as he does in other 
Matters, and go over in his Mind the ſeveral Proofs of it, and examine them him- 
ſelf; but if Men will not do this, if they will take things upon Truſt from others, 
and have Mens Names and Perſons in Admiration upon account of their reputed 
Wit and Parts, and greedily hearken to their Objections, without ever examining 
whether they be well or ill- grounded, they may ſet up for Infidelity, and come at 
laſt, for want of Thought and Conſideration, to be confirm'd in it; and this Me- 
thod is uſually followed by thoſe who caſt off the Principles of Religion, and 
turn, in Pretence at leaſt, and to outward Appearance, Infidels and Atheiſts ; they 
take their impious Opinions from their ſeveral Maſters and Leaders upon Content, 
and do not unravel their Schemes, and fift and examine them to the Bottom, in 
order to ſee what Foundation and Support they have in Reaſon ; if Men would do 
this, if they would carefully examine thoſe Points which it is their Duty to exa- 
mine and underſtand themſclves, and not blindly with an implicit Faith to take 
from others, they could never ſwallow thoſe Difficulties which the Atheiſts Hy- 
potheſis is clogg'd with. 

A brief View of the common Principles of Atheiſm will fuffice to ſhew the Ab- 
ſurdity of it. 

THrarT the World was from all Eternity, and that there has been an infinite 
Series and Succeſſion of Cauſes and Effects; or that the World was made by the 
fortuitous Concourſe and lucky Jumbling of innumerable Atoms and infinitely 
{mall Parts of Matter which happen'd to light upon one another, and after innu- 
merable Trials to compoſe. this beautiful Syſtem ; that as the World was at firſt 
made by Chance, fo it {till ſubſiſts and is govern'd by it; that Man himſelf is the 
Creature of blind Chance, and ſprung up at firſt like a Muſhroom ; that Matter 
is endu'd with a Power of Thought and a Principle of Self-motion ; that we are 
nothing elſe but mere Mechaniſm, and neceſſarily determin'd in all our Thoughts 
and Actions; that there is no moral difference in Things, neither Good or Evil in 
any of our Actions; that when this Body is diſſolv d, our Being is at an end; and 
there is no Account to be given of our preſent Carriage and Behaviour, nor any 
future State of Rewards or Puniſhments, 

Tus E, and ſuch like, are the Tenets and Principles of Atheiſm. But can 
any Man ſwallow any or all of theſe, who will but examine Things himſelf, and 
not be led away by the Name and Authority of others? Would not every conſi- 
dering Man quickly, diſcover the contrary Scheme to be more conſiſtent and better 
grounded? There are ſuch viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power in 
all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Creature, who will but ſeriouſly re- 
flect on them, cannot miſs the Diſcovery of a Deity, who made the World, and 
all that is therein; and he muſt be a very careleſs Spectator of human Affairs, and 
live without making. any Obſervations upon what he ſees and hears of every Day, 
who cannot diſcern ſufficient Proofs of the World's being governed by the fame 
Wiſdom and Power which firſt made it. Whoever, contemplates the wonderful 
Frame and Make of his Body, or turns his Eyes inwardly upon himſelf, and re- 
flects upon the Springs and Motions of his own Actions, can never believe himſelf 
to be a Piece of Clock-work or mere Mechaniſm, but will ſoon. be convinced that 
he is a free Agent, endued with a Principle of Self- motion and Determination, 
and conſequently that he is an accountable Creature, and capable of Reward. or 
Puniſhment, And this the Judgment which he himſelf. paſſes, and cannot help 
paſting upon the Pravity or Rectitude of his, own, Actions, will farther evince. 

Ir is. needleſs to go thro all theſe Particulars, they may fafely be truſted to the 
fober Reaſon and common Senſe of Mankind; the more Men exerciſe their own 
| 3 _ _privats 
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bor, private Judgment, and think for themſelves, the further will they be remov'd from 

E R M. . . * 

„ Scepticiſm and Infidelity, and the more firmly will they be perſuaded of the Truth 

aud Reaſonableneſs of all the Principles of natural Religion. 5 

REE AI p Religion will alſo gain the more Credit and Belief the more we 
examine and conſider it; for tho this was more than we could juſtly expect after 
God had made ſufficient Proviſion for our knowing and obeying his Will in the 
Principles of our Creation, by that Reaſon and Underſtanding which he had given 
us; yet ſince human Nature was degenerated and corrupted, and our Faculties in 
Tract of Time, and thro' many Occaſions which we could not help, were weak- 
en'd and diſorder'd; ſince ſome Men want Leiſure, others Abilities, and moſt In- 
clination to find out their Duty, and enforce it upon themſelves from the Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, it muſt be own'd highly agreeable to the divine Goodneſs, and 
a becoming Inſtance of Clemency and Compaſſion in the common Father and 
Parent of Mankind, not to leave us in this State of Darkneſs and Blindneſs, but 
to vouchſafe ſuch frail Creatures ſome other Light and Admoniſher, and to ſuper- 
add to natural Reaſon ſome farther Aſſiſtance and Encouragement to know and 
obey his holy Will. That ſuch a Revelation as this is poſſible, cannot be deny'd ; 
and none who conſiders not only the great Uſefulneſs and Advantage of it, but the 
Neceſſity there was for it, can ay that it was needleſs and ſuperfluous. And that 
God made ſuch a Revelation of his Will 2 the Fathers by the Prophets, and to us 
by his Son, has been already proved. 

I x we conſider the Chriſtian Revelation in particular, it will appear in every 
Branch of it highly reaſonable, and becoming he Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God ; 
nothing could be conceived or contrived more proper or likely to promote Piety 
and Holineſs in the World; the Truth of this Revelation depends upon ſuch 
Proofs as muſt needs fatisfy every inquifitive Man ; our Saviour's Miracles were 
an undeniable Argument of his divine Miſſion, and theſe were ſo many and pub- 

lick, that they cannot be queſtion'd ; the Perſons whom he employ'd to ſpread 
this Revelation in the World were of all Men the moſt unfit, and the worſt qua- 
lified to have done it, if it had been an Impoſture; it is evident from their ds 
Carriage and Behaviour that they themſelves believ'd the Truth of it; and they 
could never have prevail'd with others to receive it, if they had not been miracu- 
louſly aſſiſted to bear Teſtimony to it, and give the World the moſt convincing 
Proofs of its Truth, 

TAHESFE I know are very common and obvious Reflections, but ſufficient to 
ſhew, that if Men would conſult their own impartial Reaſon and unbiaſs'd Judg- 
ment; if they would examine Things for themſelves, and ſee with their own Eyes, 
they could not diſbelieve the Principles either of natural or reveal'd Religion; they 
could not be Atheiſts or Infidels; nay, they could not but be Chriſtians, if that 
Religion was fairly propoſed to them, and calmly confider'd by them. 

I there be any who do not believe theſe Things, or who directly diſbelieve 
them, it is becauſe they have not made any Proof or Trial of them, or have done 
this in a very partial and ſuperficial manner; they have not been accuſtom'd to 
uſe their own Thoughts and Reaſon, but have blindly follow'd the Dictates of 
ſome whom they have more particularly admired ; or perhaps they are ſuch as 
affect Novelty and Singularity, and will not believe as the generality of the World 
believes, tho' there be never ſo good Grounds for it, purely becauſe it is the general 
Belief ; or are hinder'd by ſome prevailing Luſt or Paſſion from exerciſing their 


Reaſon in religious Matters, and dare not examine Things ſtrictly, for fear they 
ſhould come to the Knowledge and Belief of the Truth. | 


IT. Conſtancy and Stedfaſtneſs in the Profeſſion of the true Religion is another 
Advantage of the Exerciſe of this private Judgment, in examining into the Grounds 
and Reaſons of our Faith. 

H x that takes up his Religion in a careleſs inconſiderate manner, with little 
or no Reaſon, and upon light Grounds, will part with it again as lightly, and with 
as little Reaſon as he at'firſt embrac'd it. If I am of any particular Religion be- 
cauſe it is my Intereſt to be ſo, whenever it proves to be my Intereſt to part oo 
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this Religion, and embrace another different from it, or contrary to it, I ſhall cer- 5-07: 


tainly do ſo. If I am of any Religion, only becauſe it is the general Religion of SY 


R af. 
XI. 


my Country, I ſhall change my Religion with my Country, and be of different 


Perſuaſions at different Times, and in different Places. If I profeſs any Religion 
becauſe ſuch a one as I have a great Opinion of, has told me that that is the true 
Religion ; if I meet with another Perſon, for whoſe Judgment I have an equal or 
greater Value, who recommends to me a different way of Worſhip, I ſhall be 
tempted to renounce my own Way, and take up with his. 

IN theſe, and all other Caſes, where Mens Religion is not their own proper 
Choice, and the Reſult of their own Reaſon and Judgment, they will be fickle 
and inconſtant in the Profeſſion of it; our Saviour has no Hold of ſuch Diſciples 
as theſe, nor can any ſuch be ſecure of themſelves; we are prepared for any thing 
at this rate, and ſhall be given to change upon every Turn, and carried away with 
every new Wind of Doctrine. 

AN D therefore if we would hold faſt the Profeſſion of our Faith without wa- 
vering, we muſt ſearch into the Grounds and Foundation of it, till we are tho- 
roughly perſuaded and fatisfied about it ; we muſt prove all things before we can 
know that which is good z and when we know it, we ſhall never have any af? 
hold of it till we have try'd and examin'd it to the bottom, and find it worth 
our retaining, and what we cannot part with but to our Loſs. 

H x that is a Chriſtian upon theſe Grounds, upon a full Conviction of the 
Truth of Chriſtianity, will be ſo, not for ſome few Months or Years only, but 
for his whole Life; not in ſome Countries only where this Religion is profels'd; 
but where-ever he comes, in whatſoever Part of the World Providence ſhall caſt 
him ; and will be fo far from being tempted to alter his Belief, or renounce the 


Profeſſion of it, that his Belief will be Proof againſt all Temptations, and he will 


do any thing rather than forego his Chriſtian Hopes and Expectations, and ſuffer 


any thing rather than forfeit or come ſhort of that Glory which ſhall be reveal'd ; 
this is the Man that will abide in the Day of Trial, and hold out unto the End, 
whoſe Religion either made its firſt Entrance into him by his Reaſon, or was 
afterwards approved and confirmed by it, and does not fit looſe upon him, but is 
riveted in him by the moſt convincing Reaſons and Arguments, is firmly ſeated 
in his Underſtanding, and lies at his Heart, and is become as it were a Part of 
himſelf. 

Bu T the Man whoſe Religion is not rooted in his Underſtanding, who knows 
not what he pretends to believe, nor can give any Reaſon why he ſhould believe 
it, who has never taken the Pains to examine into his Religion, and underſtands 
little or nothing of it, will neither do nor ſuffer much for the Sake of it, but is rea- 
dy prepared to part with it whenever the Profeſſion of it is likely to bring any 
Trouble or Difficulty upon him. 

SUCH a Chriſtian as this is very fitly compar'd in the Parable to him that re- 
ceived the Seed into ſtony Places; the ſame is be that heareth the Word, and anon 
with Joy recerveth it; yet hath be not Root in himſelf, but dureth for a while ; 
for when Tribulation or Perſecution ariſeth becauſe of the Word, by and by he is of- 
fended, Matth. xiii. 20, 21. Our Religion can have no Root in us, nor any Hold 
upon us, but by our Reaſon and Judgment; if we have no Reaſon for it, if we do 
not underſtand it, and are not inwardly convinced of its Truth and Excellency, 
we ſhall quickly let it go whenever it becomes uneaſy to us. 


AN p therefore if it be our Duty to be conſtant and ſtedfaſt in the Profeſſion 


of Chriſtianity ; if we are oblig'd to hold it faſt in Oppoſition to all the Temp- 
tations and Allurements to Sin, and not only fo, but readily to ſuffer any Perſe- 
cution and Torment, and undergo even Death itſelf if there be occafion, and 
God's Providence ſhould call us to it, rather than renounce or deny it, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that we ſhould be fully perſuaded in our own Minds of the Truth 


of our Religion; for if we do not ſee ſufficient Reaſon to believe it, it is impoſſi- 


ble that we ſhould have ſufficient Reaſon to ſuffer for the Sake of it, and very un- 
likely that we ſhould do ſo whenever it comes to the Trial. And if any Man 
ſhould be fo far influenc'd by the Example of others, as to ſuffer becauſe they do, 
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28 nor. Without knowing why, or underſtanding the Worth of that for which he ſuffers, 


S ER M. 


he ſuffers not according to the Will of God, but according to his own obſtinate 


war and perverſe Humour ; he ſuffers as a Fool, and not as a Chriſtian, and has reaſon 


to be aſham'd, becauſe God is not glorified on this behalf, 1 Pet. iv. 16. 

Tu us to ſuffer, without knowing whether that be true or falſe for which we 
ſuffer, is juſt ſuch an Inſtance of Obedience, as it is of Faith to believe any thing 
becauſe it is impoſſible, which, as it may paſs, in a good Man, for a Sally of 
Zeal, but would prove a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions or Religion 
by; ſo thus to ſuffer, whatever Raſhneſs or Boldneſs there may be in it, argues 
but little true Courage and Wiſdom, and has as little true Virtue and Religion in 
it, and would prove but an ill Rule for directing our Practice. 

Ir remains therefore, that if Men ought to be ſtedfaſt and conſtant in the Pro- 
feſſion of the true Faith, and to keep it notwithſtanding any Temptations or Suf- 
ferings they may meet with; if they ought, whenever there is Occaſion, to en- 
dure Grief, and ſuffer wrong fully for Conſcience towards God, and expect any Re- 
ward for ſuch Sufferings ; tis neceſſary that they ſhould judge for themſelves of the 
Truth of their Religion, and be ſatisfy'd concerning it by their own Reaſon and 
Underſtanding ; becauſe ſuch Stedfaſtneſs and Conſtancy as this can proceed only 
from Men's own private Judgment and Perſuaſion, and may juſtly be reckon'd a 
great Advantage of the Exerciſe of this private Judgment. 


III. Another great Advantage ariſing from the free Exerciſe of our own private 
Judgment in Matters of Religion, 1s, that it lays a Foundation for the Practice of 
mutual Charity and Forbearance. 

I have already ſhewn in what Caſes Men are not to be tolerated or born with, 
unleſs they keep their Opinions to themſelves; vig. when their Opinions are ſuch 
as overthrow the Foundation of all Religion, and conſequently affect the civil 
Rights and Intereſts of Mankind, and diſturb the good Order and Government of 
the World. In all other Caſes, in Matters which belong ſolely to Religion, and 
reach no farther, whether they be Points of mere Speculation, or ſuch as influence 
our Practice; ſince every Man's private Judgment is to direct none but himſelf; 
this pleads ſtrongly for the Maintenance of Peace, and the common Offices of 


Friendſhip, amidſt the greateſt Diverſity of Opinions. For ſince every Man's O- 


pinion is ſuppos d to be the Reſult of his own private Reaſon and Judgment, and 
every Man has a Right to the free Exerciſe of his own Reaſon and Judgment in 
order to form his Opinions ; 'tis unreaſonable to expect that other Men ſhould ob- 
ſequiouſly quit their own Opinions, and embrace ours; that they ſhould readily 
forſake their own Reaſon and Judgment, and blindly reſign themſelves to be deter- 
min'd by us. This is ſuch an Authority as the Mind of Man can never acknow- 
ledge or ſubmit to: for tho' it often miſtakes for want of duly conſidering, it can 
own no other Guide but its own Reaſon and Underſtanding. I ſpeak now upon a 
Suppoſition of that Right of private Judgment which I have proved every Man in- 
veſted with, and that Men do actually make uſe of this Right in judging for them- 
ſelves. 

Now if he whom I would bring over to my Opinions cannot, upon a due and 
impartial Examination of them, find ſufficient Grounds to believe them ; or if he 
is already fo well ſatisfy d of the Truth of his own Opinions, that he cannot think 
it worth while to be at the pains of a new Examination ; we have no reaſon to be 
angry with him for any thing of this kind, or to take it ill: for this is no more 
than what we ourſelves often do in the fame Caſes. We like our own Opinions 
ſo well, that we do not care to change them for thoſe of every other Man we diſ- 
courſe with who differs from us ; nor do we love to have others preſcribe to us what 
Points we. ſhall ſtudy. Every Man defires to be at Liberty in theſe things, and 
ſhould therefore be as willing to indulge the fame Liberty to others. If we our- 
ſelves are loth to relinquiſh thoſe Tenets which we have embrac'd upon due Exami- 
nation, and, as we think, full Evidence of their Truth; or which Time and 
Cuſtom have ſo ſettled and riveted in our Minds, that we believe them to be ſelf- 


evident, and of unqueſtionable Authority, and cannot part with them upon any 
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Conſideration; how can we expect this from others? And if we be angry with TIsor. 
them upon this ſcore, have not they juſt as much Reaſon to be angry with us? For * ** * 
every Man's Opinions are true to himſelf, and all Men are naturally diſpos'd to... 
think well of themſelves and their own Underſtandings. And if every Man 
ſhould immediately declare Enmity, and commence War againſt thoſe who dif- 
fer'd from him in Opinion, what Feuds and Quarrels, what Contentions and Ani- 
moſities would this raiſe in the World ? | 

SINCE then every Man has an undoubted Right to judge for himſelf in reli- 
gious Matters, and 'tis every Man's Duty to follow the Dictates of his own Judg- 
ment; and ſince there is a good Agreement between all honeſt and good Men in 
the great and fundamental Points of Religion, we ought to bear with one another 
in our Differences about leſſer Matters. Inſtead of treating one another ill upon 
any ſuch Account as this, and looking upon all thoſe who differ from us as if t ey 
were of a different Religion, and dealing with them as with Jews and Turks, 
Heathens and Infidels; it would much better become us, and be more for the Ad- 
vantage of common Chriſtianity, to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it by all the gentle and peaceable Methods of Reaſon and Per- 
ſuaſion. | 

We are apt indeed to imagine that we have ſo much Evidence for the Truth of 
our own Opinions, that it muſt be downright Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs in others 
not to embrace them. But have not others juſt the ſame Reaſon to think thus of 
us? 'They have an equal Liberty of judging for themſelves. And they, it is pro- 
bable, think they have form'd their Judgment upon ſuch ſufficient and evident 
Grounds, that tis Obſtinacy in us not to be of their Minds: What then is to be 
done in this Caſe? Why, the moſt natural Concluſion and reaſonable Conſequence 
ſeems to be, that every Man ſhould leave his Neighbour, and be left himſelf to the 
private Perſuaſion of his own Mind, and that Liberty of Judgment wherewith 
God has made him free.” | 

FARTHER, it we conſider and obſerve the infinite Deceptions and Cauſes of 
Deceptions which take place in all doubtful Queſtions, and which the wiſeſt Men 
are not perfectly free from; if we reflect how ſhort and imperfect our beſt Reaſon 
is, and how few Men have the Leiſure, Patience, and Means of improving this 
Reaſon to the beſt Advantage in this fleeting State of Action and Blindneſs wherein 
at preſent we ſubſiſt; if we obſerve what Obſcurity and Uncertainty there is many 
times in things themſelves, and what a Cloud and Darkneſs reſts upon our Under- 
ſtandings: I fay, whoſoever conſiders theſe and ſuch like Particulars, which are 
obvious to all who conſider any thing of the matter, will ſoon be convinc'd, that 
the ſtrongeſt Underſtanding cannot pretend to ſuch an Exemption and Immunity 
from the common Condition of Men, as not to feel and confeſs its Weakneſs, and 
own itſelf liable to Errors. The wiſeſt Man will, upon theſe Accounts, find cauſe 
to ſuſpe& that he may ſometimes be deceiv'd, and miſtake Confidence for Certainty, 
and will not therefore be forward in obtruding his Opinions upon others, and im- 
mediately fall out with all who will not receive them. 

How few are there who have fully diſcharg'd the Duty in the Text, of proving 
all things; who have truly and fairly examin'd all their own Opinions which they 
believe, and by which they govern themſelves ; who have gone to the bottom of 
all their own Tenets, and have gone paſt all doubt concerning their Truth and 
Certainty ? Is it not, on the contrary, very common for Men to take their Opini- 
ons upon truſt, or upon very light and ſuperficial Examination? And how many 
think themſelves in the right for no other reaſon but becauſe they think ſo, and ne- 
ver thought otherwiſe ; and believe their own Opinions to be true, becauſe they ne- 
ver queſtion'd them, or brought them to the Trial? And how unfit are ſuch as 
theſe to preſcribe to others ? | 

EveN they who have carefully examin'd their own Opinions cannot, in every 
Caſe, be ſecure that they have had all the Particulars before them which concern 
the queſtion in hand: That there are no latent Proofs undiſcover d, no Evidence 
behind, and, as yet, unſeen, which may bring their preſent Knowledge in doubt 
again, and caſt the Probability on the other fide, and outweigh all that oc 
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ſcem'd to preponderate with them. And if this be, as I queſtion not but it often 
is, the Cate, we ſhould be as willing to learn of others, as to dictate to them, and 
ſhould never be for impoſing and obtruding our Opinions upon them as ſo many 
inconteſtable Truths. Since all Men are to be allow'd the free Uſe of their own 
Reaſon and Judgment in their Enquiries after Truth, the ſame Queſtion may be 
conlider'd by difterent Perſons in different Views, and what ſome Men have quite 
over-look'd, others may have conſider d and obſerv'd ; which is a good Reaſon why 
Men ſhould debate the Matter with Candor and Fairneſs for mutual Inſtruction 
and Information, and not any one magiſterially dictate or tamely ſubmit to an- 
other. 

To this I might add, that although there are many Truths which all Men who 
uſe their Reaſon right will agree in; yet all Men are not able to diſcover theſe 
Truths, and to draw out all the Conſequences of them, or to underſtand them 
when they are diſcover'd and drawn out. There are other Truths which are not 
ſo plain as to be apprehended by every Man, and about which Men's Reaſon dif- 
fers as much as their Taſte, which though it agrees in great and plain Matters, yet 
where there is any Niceneſs or Difficulty, it repreſents the ſame thing differently to 
different Perſons. 

Somr Men's Underſtandings are of a peculiar Caſt and Make, of a different 
Conſtitution and Ability from others. And if we conſider the Quickneſs and 
Pregnancy of ſome Men's Parts over others, the different Ways in which they 
have been brought up, the various Notions and Principles they have imbib'd, the 
different Methods of thinking and reaſoning they have been us'd to, the many 
Prejudices which they labour under, and theſe too not of any vicious kind, or from 
any vicious Cauſe; if we confider theſe things, we ſhall not be ſo forward to call 
cvery Opinion a ſelf-evident Truth: For upon theſe Accounts, that may be plain 
and evident to one Man which is very difficult and obſcure to another; and what 
ſome Men take to be Demonſtration, others perhaps will not allow to be more 
than probable. 5 

I PEAK not now of plain, neceſſary and fundamental Points, theſe I fu 

ole ail wiſe and good Men to be agreed in, but of Matters unneceſſary and XL 
doubtful and diſputable nature. In ſuch Caſes Reaſon will proceed differently, and 
come to different Concluſions in different Perſons ; and Men may as juſtly quarrel 
with one another becauſe they are not all of the ſame Stature and Complexion, be- 
caule they do not all ſpeak and look alike, as well as becauſe they do not all think, 
and reafon, and believe alike ; ſince the one, in many Caſes, is as much out of 
their power as the other. 

Tuus it is, and will be, as long as Men are left to the Uſe of their own Rea- 
ſon and Judgment in religious Matters: They will reaſon and judge differently, and 
come to different Conclufions ; and ought therefore to bear with one another in 
this Difference, and maintain Peace and Humanity, and Friendſhip, amidſt this 
Variety of Opinions. | 

Ie we have recourſe to the Scriptures for the ſolution of our Doubts, and conſi- 
der, that, in Matters not neceſſary, there are many things hard to be underſtood, 
full of deep Myſteries, the hidden things of God, involved in Clouds and Dark- 
neſs, veil'd with Shadows and Alluſions, heighten'd with lofty Metaphors and Ex- 
preſſions, cloth'd and cover'd with Variety of Figures and Ornaments of Speech, 
that multitude of Comments have been writ upon them, and very different Senſes 
and Interpretations given of thoſe obſcure Places, we ſhall be inclin'd to think that 
God hereby deſign'd to make trial of our Induſtry, and to teach us Humility ; to 
humble the Wiſe in their own Conceits, the Diſputers of this World, and make 
them ſenſible of their Ignorance and Imperfections, and to furniſh us all with Oc- 
cations and Opportunities of mutual Charity and Forbearance, and keep us from 
being dogmatical in impoſing upon others in Matters ſo dubious and difh- 
Cult, | | 

Tus is the proper Uſe we ſhould make of the Difficulty and Obſcurity of 
Scripture, to leave every Man to his own liberty, and ſtudy to preſerve our Chari- 
ty towards thoſe who differ from us, and treat even ſuch as we are ſure are in Er- 
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ror with Candor and Meekneſs; ſince this is what may be the Caſe of any one of Inzor. 
us ſome time or other, and is perhaps the Caſe of thoſe who are moſt forward and *,* . 
haſty in condemning others. 15 99 

Wu nr the Scripture itſelf is obſcure and capable of different Senſes, it can 
hardly be, but that one Man will prefer one Senſe before another, and another pre- 
fer that which he rejects; and there is no reaſon why Men's Fancies (which Men 
are to follow when Reaſon is at a ſtop) ſhould be bound to be like one another any 
more than their Faces, If the Place will admit of various Interpretations, tis rea- 
ſonable that every one ſhould be indulg d the liberty of interpreting and chuſing for 
himſelf; and 'tis very imperious to impoſe upon others any one particular In- 
terpretation in oppoſition to thoſe many others which the Place will equally 
admit. 

Wr are apt indeed to think that the Scriptures are clear on our fide, and ſpeak 
ſo plainly our own Opinions, that we cannot help wondering that others who read 
the Scriptures, do not underſtand them as we do; and we fancy that the only 
Reaſon why they do not, is, becauſe they come with Prejudices and have not the 
true Belief; i. e. in other words, they have not the ſame Notions as we have, and 
do not believe as we do: If they did, they would certainly interpret Scripture as 
we do; i. e. if they were of our mind they would agree with us. And this is no 
more than what they may juſtly return upon us. It will equally ſerve all Sides, 
and is therefore of no ſervice at all, but to ſhew the neceſſity of our bearing with 
one another in our different Opinions and Perſuaſions. | 

Fo R ſince different Opinions are unavoidable, and Men will, eſpecially in 
Matters of a doubtful and difficult nature, vary in their Judgments, this affords an 

excellent Argument for their bearing with one another in theſe Matters, and join- 
ing heartily in the Practice and Defence of all the great and neceſſary Points of 
Chriſtianity. This is the proper Uſe to be made of this Variety of Opinions: 
Not to throw up all Religion as uncertain, becauſe many things under the Name 
of Religion have been diſputed and differently decided by different Perſons; but 
to keep cloſe to thoſe things about which we find a general Agreement amongſt 
good Men; and inſtead of labouring to defend and reconcile all the Notions and 
Opinions of Men, to contend earneſtly for the plain Truths of the Goſpel, and 
that Faith which was once deliver d to the Saints. ä 

Ir does not follow, that becauſe we are fallible, we can be certain of nothing; 
or becauſe we are liable to Error, that we can never be ſure that we are in the right; 
or becauſe we are ignorant of ſome things, that we know nothing at all. But be- 
cauſe there are ſome things which none of us know, becauſe in many things we are 
all of us miſtaken, and becauſe none of us are infallible, it does follow that we 
ſhould bear with one another's Weakneſs and Infirmities, and treat thoſe kindly 
who happen to be of another Opinion; and not ſuffer our Differences in ſmaller 
Matters to hinder the good Effects of our Agreement in thoſe that are of the 
greateſt importance. | | 

'T 1s true indeed, that Chriſtianity enjoins, that we all peak the ſame thing, 
that there be no Diviſions among us, but that we be perfectly joined together in the 

fame Mind, and in the ſame Fudgment, 1 Cor. i. 10. But this Unity and Agree- 
ment muſt be underſtood of things neceſſary, of fundamental Articles of Faith: 
For as to other Matters which are in themſelves doubtful and unneceſſary, there 
will be diverſity of Perſuaſions; and a perfect Unity and Agreement is indeed to be 

 wiſh'd, but cannot be hop'd for: The moſt that can be done, and that is reaſon- 
able in itſelf, as well as an expreſs Duty, is to preſerve and maintain mutual Peace 
and Charity amidſt theſe doubtful Diſputations. 

AN p this is the more neceſſary, becauſe the Enemies of Religion never fail to 
make their advantage of the Differences there are among the true Believers ; and 
while they obſerve each Side ſo warm and earneſt in the defence of their ſeveral Te- 
nets and Opinions, and uncharitably condemning all who differ from them, they 
would inſinuate that there is no Certainty at all in any of the Principles of Reli- 

gion, that all the contending Parties may be in the wrong in every thing which they 
Fold and that the ſafeſt way is to ſtand neuter, and not to concern themſelves with 
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IzzoT. Religion at all. But if Men, inſtead of ſpending their Zeal in doubtful Diſputa- 
XI. ions, would unite in the Defence of the weightier Matters of the Law, in the 
Yo plain and unconteſted Truths of Religion, and leave every one to their liberty in 
leſſer things; this would make very much for the Intereſt of true Religion, and 
diſarm its Enemies of the moſt formidable Weapons with which they fight againſt 
it. | | 

Tur Kingdom of Chriſt does thus far partake of the nature of the Kingdoms 
of this World, that Union and good Agreement amongſt the Subjects is the beſſ 
Defence and Preſervative of both. As it is the greateſt Security to any civil Socie- 
ty, for the Members of that Society to keep cloſe to the fundamental Laws of the 
Conſtitution, and to maintain them againſt all Oppoſers, and not to ſuffer their 
Differences in leſſer Matters to alienate their Affections from each other, and hin- 
der them from uniting to ſecure the main Chance; ſo it is the greateſt Security to 
Chriſtianity, for Chriſtians to agree in the Belief and Practice of the Fundamen- 
tals of their Religion ; and not let their Diſputes in other Matters take them off 
from the Defence of the common Cauſe of Chriſtianity againſt thoſe who watch 
all Opportunities of undermining it, and deſire no better than ſuch as the Heats 
and Diviſions which are amongſt Chriſtians give them. For our Saviour's Maxim 
is univerſally true, Mat. xii. 25. Every Kingdom divided againſt itjelf is brought to 
defolation : And every City or Houſe divided againſt itſelf ſhall not ſtand. And if 
Chriſtians, who agree in the Eſſentials of their Religion, be divided, and become 
Enemies to one another for leſſer Matters, this muſt neceſſarily turn to the detri- 
ment of the State of Chriſtianity. | | 
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Prove all things : hold faſt that which is good. 


JHAT Right and Liberty of private Judgment, which I have taken Tz»or-. 
| occaſion to treat of from theſe Words, being liable to many Abuſes and 
In conveniences, as well as capable of being turn'd to our Benefit and 

3 Advantage, I have, in ſome of my laſt Diſcourſes, been conſidering 
both the one and the other: Not that I think the Merits of the Cauſe to turn up- 
on this, ſince our Right to this Liberty of private Judgment depends upon other 
Conſiderations wholly different and diſtinct from the Conveniences or Inconveni- 
ences which attend it. | | 

HowEveER, it may be of uſe upon other accounts, to conſider and compare 
theſe with one another. This may ſerve to clear up ſome Difficulties, and to con- 
firm and ſtrengthen that which I conceive to be the rightSide of the preſent Queſtion. 
Beſides which, I think, when we are endeavouring to eſtabliſh any Point, and do 
this out of a right Principle, when we are contending for Truth and not for Victory, 
tis not fair to conceal any thing which can be urged againſt the Cauſe we have un- 
dertaken. For which Reaſons I have already conſider'd ſome of the chief Obje- 
ctions which are uſually rais'd againſt Men's uſing their own private Reaſon and 
Judgment in religious Matters. | 

Bur it may be farther objected, that if every Man is to judge for himſelf in 
religious Matters, and believe only as he ſees reaſon to believe, this ſeems to de- 
ſtroy the Credit and Authority of the firſt and earlieſt Writers of Chriſtianity; who 
as they liv'd neareſt the Times of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, ſo they may 
juſtly be preſum'd to know the true Faith better than we can pretend to do at this 
diſtance; and therefore their Credit ought to be rely'd upon and preferr d before our 
own Reaſon and Judgment. 5 

T x 15s naturally leads me to treat of a Queſtion of great Importance, vi. 
how far we ought to be determin'd in our Belief merely by human Autho- 
rity. - | 
% o R the clearer ſolution of this Point, I obſerve in general, that whatever real 
Help and Aſſiſtance the Writings of the Antients can afford us, we are obliged to 
make uſe of for the Improvement of our Reaſon, and the Information of our 

udgment. This is very conſiſtent with judging for ourſelves, which, as has been 

frequently obſerv'd already, implies the Ule of every thing which will enable us to 
form a true Judgment. And therefore if there be any thing in Religion which we 
cannot judge of ourſelves upon account of the Diſtance we are from the Fountain, 
and which they only are Judges of who liv'd at or near thoſe Times, in ſuch 
things we muſt rely upon their Teſtimony. = 

Oy this nature are all Facts whatever, ſtrictly and properly ſo call'd, whether 
they be thoſe upon which the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation depends, as the 
Life and Actions of our Saviour and his Apoſtles ; or whether they be ſuch as re- 
late to the external Government and Diſcipline of the Church, or the ROWS 
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ſuch Things as theſe, but about Articles of Faith, and Rules of Life; about the 


A true Doctrine of Chriſtianity as contained in the New Teſtament, and the true 


Senſe and Meaning of any, controverted Places in that Book; Now theſe are Que- 
{tions of Reaſon and Judgment, and not only of Fact; it may indeed be called a 
Matter of Fact that ſuch a Doctrine was in the earlieſt Times received for the 
Doctrine of Chriſtianity ; that ſuch a Place of Scripture was then underſtood in 
ſuch a Senſe, and made uſe of to prove and eſtabliſh ſuch a Doctrine; but then 
theſe are ſuch Facts as do not determine the Queſtion now before us, which is, 
whether ſuch Doctrines were 77ghtly received as the true Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and were really ſuch? And whether ſuch Scriptures were r:ghtly ſo interpreted and 
truly underſtood when taken in that Senſe? Whereas Facts of an hiſtorical nature 
are to be received upon the Credit and Teſtimony of thoſe who deliver them, of 


which when we are once fatisfied, this is all the Evidence we can have of their 


Truth at this diſtance. But the Facts I am now ſpeaking of are not to be ſo ad- 
mitted, becauſe they leave room for the Exerciſe of our own Reaſon and Judg- 
ment, which will afford us other, and many times better Evidence of their Truth, 
than the bare Teſtimony and Authority of others. 

Tu o' I am to receive hiſtorical Facts chiefly upon the Credit of the Relator, 
yet I am not oblig'd, nor indeed ought I to receive any Doctrine for the true Do- 
ctrine of Chriſtianity barely upon any human Authority whatever; here I muſt 
examine Matters myſelf, and not only enquire whether the Doctrine was receiv'd 
by the primitive Church as the true Doctrine of Chriſtianity, but whether it be 
grounded on, and may be proved by the holy Scriptures; and if I cannot perceive 
it to have a ſufficient Foundation in Scripture, I am not under any Obligation to 
believe it to be the true Doctrine of Chriſtianity merely becauſe it was anciently 
received as ſuch, 

AN p the Caſe is the fame with regard to the Senſe and Meaning of any parti- 
cular Paſſage of Scripture; I am not oblig'd to take any Interpretation to be the 
true one merely becauſe it is ancient, unleſs it be agreeable to the Phraſeology of 
the Scriptures, the Scope of the Place, and other ſuch rational Methods of inter- 
preting Authors. 

Bu T here it will be ſaid, that they who liv'd in or near the Apoſtles Times, 
who converſed with them, who were their Scholars and Diſciples, or converſed 
with thoſe who were ſo, may be preſumed to underſtand what was true Chriſtia- 
nity, and what the Senſe and Meaning of the New Teſtament, better than we 
and therefore whatever they have deliver'd for the Doctrine of Chriſtianity, or the 
true Senſe of any particular Paſſages of Scripture, ought to be receiv'd as ſuch, and 
preferred before our own Reaſon and Judgment. 

IN anſwer to this, there are ſeveral Things to be conſider'd. 

1. THAT theſe were Men, and as ſuch liable to Errors and Miſtakes as well 
as we; and if the Apoſtles themſelves, before they were inſpired, miſtook our Sa- 
viour's Meaning in very plain Matters, whatever was the Occaſion, why might 
not theſe as well miſtake the Apoſtles themſelves? And what Aſſurance or Secu- 
rity have we that they did not? And why then ſhould we receive their Opinions, 
or rely upon them, any farther than they are agreeable to Reaſon, or actually ſup- 
ported by it? If the Apoſtles, who converſed ſo much and fo familiarly with our 


Saviour, did not underſtand what he fo often and fo plainly told them concerning 


the Deſign of his coming into the World, and the Nature of his Kingdom, his 
Death and Reſurrection, and the like; I fay, if in theſe and other Caſes they evi- 
dently miſtook our Saviour, and continu'd long in their Error ; whatever was the 
Cauſe of this, the ſame or the like Cauſes might hinder thoſe who converſed with 
the Apoſtles from underſtanding their Meaning in ſeveral Things which they ſpake 
of; ſo that they may have deliver'd that to us for the Doctrine of the Apoſtles, 
which was nothing but their own miſtaken Opinion. If they labour'd under any 
ſuch Prejudices and Prepoſſeſſions as the Apoſtles manifeſtly did, they might mi- 
ſtake them as well. as they did our Saviour; and if it be pretended that all 9 | 
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they have wrote was either what they receiv'd from the Apoſtles, or agreeable and Iasor. 
conſonant to what they receiv'd, it is more than probable that they did. W 

2. Ir we had a competent Number of Writers immediately after the Apoſtles, ww 
and a competent Number of their undoubted Writings, they might be of great 
Uſe to us (tho' not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of any Authority) in determining the true 
Doctrines of Chriſtianity, and the true Senſe of Scripture ; but ſince we have the 
Writings but of a few in compariſon of the firſt and earlieſt Writers, and but a 
{mall Part remaining of what they may be ſuppoſed to have written; ſo that there 
are but few in compariſon that can claim our Belief upon account of the Privilege 
they enjoy'd of converſing with the Apoſtles, or their immediate Succeſſors and 
Scholars ; and therefore tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe this Privilege to be never ſo great 
and valuable in itſelf, and that they made the beſt Uſe of it that was poſſible; yet 
this 1s not of ſuch Advantage to us as to free us from the Trouble of examining 
Things ourſelves, N that upon other Accounts that was not our Duty, be- 
cauſe there are but a few Points which they have fully handled and determined for 
us. To which Purpoſe I obſerve, 

3. THAT thoſe Writings which we have remaining of thoſe Times do not 
treat of many of the Subjects which are now debated ; ſeveral Diſputes and Con- 
troverſies have been raiſed which they never thought of, and which, without the 
Spirit of Prophecy, it was impoſſible that they ſhould ever foreſee or provide a- 
gainſt; ſo that in moſt Caſes we cannot appeal to them as Judges, becauſe they are 
filent in the Point; and whenever they mention any thing, as they ſometimes do, 
relating to our preſent Diſputes, it is only incidentally, and in ſuch a manner, as 
that we cannot determine what was their Opinion in the Caſe, unleſs they had 
treated more largely and profeſſedly of it. | 

4. Many of the firſt and earlieſt Writers were Converts from Heatheniſm to 
Chriſtianity, and were not ſo well acquainted with Jewiſh Learning as many o- 
thers which came after them; and yet this was very neceſſary towards forming a 
right Judgment of ſeveral Doctrines of Chriſtianity, and underſtanding ſeveral Paſ- 
fages of the New Teſtament, which have a manifeſt Reference to the Moſaic Diſ- 
penſation, and allude to the legal Rights and Ceremonies of divine Worſhip, and 
require a competent Knowledge and Skill in Jewiſh Antiquities. 

5. I'T is to the full as difficult to underſtand the Writings of the Ancients as 
the Scriptures themſelves; the Languages in which their Books are wrote, the 

eculiar Idioms and Phraſes which they uſe, the various Figures and rhetorical 
Flouriſhes, the Terms of Art and logical Subtilties and Diſtinctions with which 
their Writings abound, make it very hard to underſtand their true Meaning ; and 
no Man can pretend to this without a great deal of previous Knowledge, and much 
Diligence and Application, without being well verſed in theſe Writings, and ha- 
ving often read them; ſo that upon the whole, I believe the Scriptures themſelves, 
generally ſpeaking, are as eaſy, if not eaſier to be underſtood, than theſe primi- 
tive Writers; which further appears from hence, that there has always been as 
much Diſpute about the Meaning of theſe Writers as about the Senſe of Scripture; 
we often find, not only the fame Authors, but even the fame Paſlages of thoſe Au- 
thors, quoted by different Parties to ſerve different, and even contrary Purpoſes ; 
which ſhews that they are as hard to be interpreted as the Scriptures themſelves, 
and therefore that we may as ſafely truſt to our own Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
aſſiſted with proper Accompliſhments, in interpreting Scripture for ourſelves, as 
take up with that Senſe and Meaning which they have put upon it, and which in 
many Caſes is as difficult to find out as the Senſe of the Scripture itſelf. 
 THraTrT this is often the Caſe of theſe Writers, appears from many undeniable 
Proofs ; and if we had not theſe Proofs, we might reaſonably argue from the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs of God, that the Scriptures, which were wrote for the general 
Uſe of Mankind, are, in all neceſſary Points at leaſt, much plainer and eaſier to 
be underſtood than any human Compoſitions ; and that the difficult and unneceſ- 
fary Points are there as clearly expreſs'd as the Wiſdom of God thought fit to ex- 
preſs them, and that the Wiſdom of Man cannot invent any more plain or proper 
Ways of expreſſing them. on 42 
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InnoT. 6. TuESsE Writers, as they were fallible Men, ſo they have actually erred in 

; x11, ſeveral material Points, as will evidently appear to any one who will peruſe the 

way Writings of thoſe who have treated at large upon this Subject; there is ſcarce any 
one of theſe Authors who has not contradifted another, and very few who have 
not contradicted themſelves ; ſo that we ſhall find it very difficult to determine any 
Point with Certainty by their Authority, if their Authority was ſufficient to do it; 
it is not eaſy to gather from them what was the general Belief of the Church in 
thoſe Ages, or what was their own private and ſettled Opinion. And yet if this 
could be never ſo clearly collected, I obſerve, | 

7. TH AT in difficult Points (for in plain Caſes there is no queſtion but Men 
may judge for themſelves; I fay, in difficult Points) the Number of Authorities 
ought not to determine us to follow that Opinion which has moſt Patrons ; be- 
cauſe in Matters of real Difficulty and Obſcurity it is more probable that but a few 
have found out the Truth, and determin'd the Point right, than that a great many 
have done fo; for if we take the whole Bulk of Mankind, it is certain that the 
thinking and inquiſitive Part are by far the leaſt; and if again we take theſe and 
divide them, it is equally certain that they who have thought juſtly, and examin'd 
Things thoroughly, are by far the ſmalleſt Number; ſo that in all intricate and 
difficult Queſtions, the Determination of which requires great Induſtry and Saga- 
city, it is moſt likely that that wherein but a few ſhould agree, ſhould be the true 
Opinion. Hence it appears, 

8. TH AT the Opinions of others ought to be of no weight with us, any farther 
than they are ſupported by ſufficient Reaſons ; for tho' they may be right in their 
Opinions, it is not right in us to be of thoſe Opinions purely becauſe they were ſo; 
this is what we cannot juſtify, ſince we are reaſonable Creatures, and capable, in 
proportion to the Helps we enjoy, of judging between Truth and Falſhood as well 
as they ; and ought therefore to examine Things as far as we are able before we 
receive them for true. To encourage us to this, I obſerve, 

9. THAT tho we had never ſo many of the Writings of the Ancients, and 
theſe Writings had determin'd never ſo many Points now in Controverſy amongſt 
us, yet there would be ſtill room left for the Exerciſe of our own Reaſon and Jud, - 
ment; we are not to receive their Opinions with an implicit Belief, or to ſto 
where they have done, or imagine that they have perfectly exhanſted every Subject, 
and that there is no room for any farther or future Diſcoveries of Truth; on the 
contrary, we have the Advantage of coming after them, and ſtand as it were upon 
their Shoulders, and may therefore ſee farther than they, and diſcover thoſe Things 
which they were unacquainted with ; we enjoy their Labours, which may be of 

| great Benefit and Advantage to us, and ought to be uſed as ſuch, by improvin 
| them, and carrying them farther on, and not reſting finally fatisfied and its 
with them. | | 

Ir is true indeed that Chriſtianity differs in this refpe& from human Arts and 
Sciences; that they are moſt imperfect at firſt, and take their Riſe from ſmall Be- 
| ginnings; that they are improved by degrees, and in long Tract of Time are 
brought to Perfection; whereas Chriſtianity was moſt perfect at the Hamming, 


| when it was firft preach d by our Saviour and his Apoſtles; and in every ſucceed- 
| ing Age loſt more or leſs of its primitive Purity and Simplicity; till at length it 
became ſo degenerated and corrupted, ſo mixed and blended with human Doctrines 
and Inventions, that it was difficult to diſcern it, and reform it, in any tolerable 
meaſure, according to the primitive Pattern and Standard. 

8 o that tho Chriſtianity, if it had never ſuffer'd any of theſe Changes and Cor- 
ruptions, could not be better known and underſtood now than it was in any of 
the preceding Ages, yet fince this has been the Caſe, ſince Chriſtianity has actual- 
ly ſuffer d ſuch Changes and Corruptions, and thoſe human Writings, which are 
uppoſed to contain the beſt Accounts of the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, have had 
their Share in the common Calamity, there is room for daily Study and Enquiry 
to find out the true Doctrines of Chriſtianity, to ſeparate the genuine Monuments 
— Antiquity from thoſe that are ſpurious, and to Fele every thing upon its true 
Bottom. 
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EVEN the Scriptures themſelves, which are the Standard of the true Chriſtian Innor. 
Doctrine, though they have ſuffer'd leſs from the Injuries of Time than any other , KIT. 
Books whatever, will, however, be better underitood, the more they are fearch'd L-yw 
into and ſtudy d. Though thev that have gone before us have done much in this 
kind, yet they have left enough to do for thoſe that come after ; and it cannot be 
deny'd that in theſe latter Ages, ſeveral Parts of Learning, which contribute very 
much to a right underſtanding of the Scriptures, have been more ſtudy' d, and car- 
ry d to a greater Height of Perfection, than they were in the earlieſt Times of 
Chriſtianity ; and that the Bible is now become a more intelligible Book, and, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, is better underſtood than it was then, This will fully appear to 
any one, who will but compare together the ſeveral Comments and Interpretations 
of the Antients and Moderns, where, notwithſtanding the Reſpect which, upon 
other accounts, is juſtly due to Antiquity, the Advantage is too great and viſible 
not to be ſeen and acknowledg'd : and there till is, and always will be room for 
farther Improvements of this kind. As ſeveral Paſſages of Scripture, which but 
few then underſtood, and many miſtook, are now ſet in a clear Light; fo thoſe 
which are now obſcure, may in time be clear'd up, if we take the ſame Liberty of 
exerciſing our own Reaſon and Judgment, and uſe the fame Diligence and Appli- 
cation as thoſe that went before us. 

Bu r if we are to embrace any Opinions purely becauſe they were the Opinion+ 
of thoſe who liv'd ſo many Ages before us; we ſhall not only embrace many Er- 
rors for Truths, but ſhall deprive both ourſelves and others of the Knowledge of 
thoſe Truths, which by a due Uſe and Improvement of our Faculties we might 
have attain'd to. | 

To which purpoſe Laclantius thus argues, a Every one (ſays he) ought in thoſe 
ce things which concern the Conduct of his Life and Actions to truſt himſelf and 
* his own Judgment, and to rely upon his own Senſes in ſearching after Truth, 
te rather than to believe the Errors of others, and thereby be deceiv'd, as if he 
« himſelf was void of Reaſon, God has given to every Man a ſufficient Share of 
Wiſdom, both to diſcover things which he never heard of before, and to ex- 

tc amine thoſe which others tell him. It does not follow that they who liv'd be- 
<« fore us muſt therefore ſurpaſs us in Wiſdom, which, if it be imparted equally 
© to all Men, cannot be engroſs'd by thoſe that went before us. It reſembles the 
Light and Brightneſs of the Sun, in that it is pure and free, and not to be ſeiz d 
«© on or occupied by any; and as the Sun is the Light of the Eye, fo is Wiſdom 
the Light of the human Soul. And therefore ſince tis natural to all Men to be 
© wiſe, 2. e. to ſearch after Truth, they debar themſelves from Wiſdom, who, 
ce without any Judgment, receive the Opinions of the Ancients, and follow like 
te Sheep where- ever they ſee the Footſteps of others. But their Miſtake lies in 
te this, that where-ever the venerable Stamp of Antiquity is ſet, they think it im- 
ce poſſible for themſelves, who are ſo much younger, to know more; or for thoſe 
© who are ſo much elder to be leſs wiſe than themſelves, becauſe they are ſo much 
© elder. Why then ſhould we not imitate the Ancients, and deal with others as 
e they have dealt with us; and fince they have deliver'd to Poſterity their erroneous 
© Diſcoveries, why ſhould not we, who diſcover any Truth, hand it down to 
* thoſe who ſhall ſucceed us? 
To this Paſſage of Lactantius, I ſhall ſubjoin another to the ſame Purpoſe out 
of a modern Writer, whom I have often cited in theſe Diſcourſes. © The laſt 
te wrong Meaſure (ſays he) of Probability I ſhall take notice of, and which keeps 


cc in 


2 Quare oportet, in ei re maxime, in qui vitz ratio verſatur, fibi quemque confidete, ſuoque judicio, ac 
propriis ſenſibus niti ad inveſtigandam, & perpendendam veritatem; quam credentem alienis erroribus, decipi, 
tanquam ipſum rationis expertem. Dedit omnibus Deus pro virili portione ſapientiam; ut & inaudita inveſtiga- 
re poſſent, & audita perpendere. Nec quia nos illi temporibus anteceſſerunt, 1 quoque anteceſſerunt: 
quæ ft omnibus æqualiter datur, occupari ab antecedentibus non poteſt. Illibabilis eſt tanquam lux, & claritas 
ſolis; quia ut ſol oculorum, fic ſapientia lumen eſt cordis humani. Quare cum ſapere, id eſt, veritatem quz- 
rere, omnibus fit innatum: ſapientiam ſibi adimunt, qui ſine ullo judicio inventa majorum probant, & ab aliis 

pecudum more ducuntur. Sed hoe eos fallit, quod majorum nomine pofito, non putant fleri poſſe, ut aut ipſi 
plus ſapiant, quia minores vocantur; aut illi deſipuerint, quia majores nominantur. Quid ergo impedit, quin 
ab * ſumamus exemplum; ut quomodo illi, qui falſa invenerant, poſteris tradidefunt : fic nos, qui verum in- 
venimus, poſteris meliora tradamus? Lactant. de Origine Erreris, Lib. II. Sect. vii. p. 104. Edit. Toyſit, 
Lugd. Batav. 1652. Bvo. | | 
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IzzoT. © in Ignorance or Error more People than all the other together, is the giving up 
XII. our Aſſent to the common receiv'd Opinions either of our Friends or Party, 
A © Neighbourhood or Country. How many Men have no other ground for their 
« 'Tenets, than the ſuppos d Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the 
« {\me Profeſſion? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not err, or Truth were to 
© be eſtabliſh'd by the Vote of the Multitude : yet this with moſt Men ſerves the 
« turn. The Tenet has had the Atteſtation of Reverend Antiquity ; it comes to 
e me with the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in the Rece 
« tion I give it: Other Men have been, and are of the ſame Opinion (for that is 
« all is ſaid) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may 
« more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, than take them up 
« by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to Error, and moſt Men are in man 
Points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could but fee 
ce the ſecret Motives that influenc'd the Men of Name and Learning in the World, 
and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always find that it was the embra- 
cing of Truth for its own fake, that made em eſpouſe the Doctrines they own'd 
and maintain'd. This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, 
which a Man may not receive upon this Ground, There is no Error to be 
* named which has not had its Profeſſors: And a Man ſhall never want crooked 
Paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right Way, where-ever he has 
© the Footſteps of others to follow.” | 

From what has been ſaid upon this Argument, it fully appears that we onght 
to keep our Liberty of private Judgment entire, and to exercile it in religious Mat- 
ters, notwithſtanding the Opinions and Determinations of thoſe who have gone 
before us; that in Queſtions of Right and Judgment our Underſtandings ought 
not to be over-rul'd by the great Name and Reputation of others, or blindly and 
ſervilely ſubmit to any human Authority whatever. Where any Man, of great 
Reputation for Wiſdom and Learning, affirms any thing; there I ſhould give ſuch 
a Degree of Aſſent to it, as ſuch an Authority can produce: But this will not 
amount to a firm Belief of it, unleſs there be no greater Authority againſt it; and 
farther, unleſs there be ſufficient Arguments to prove the Truth of his Affirmation. 
if many wiſe and learned Men agree in their Opinions about any particular Point, 
I ſhould give them ſuch farther Degrees of Aſſent as ſo many Authorities together 
can produce ; but neither would this amount to a full Perſuaſion of the Truth of 
what they affirm, unleſs there were no higher Authorities againſt it; and befides this, 
I could diſcern ſufficient Reaſons to believe it. For bare Authorities, how many 
and great ſoever they be, if not ſupported by Reaſon and Argument, cannot, for 
the Reaſons already alledg'd, amount to an abſolute Certainty, but to a Probabili- 
ty only of Truth ; and Points of Faith ought to be grounded, not upon Probabi- 
lities, but upon neceſſary Truths. So that the naked and bare Aſſertions of any 
Man, or Number of Men whatever, and whenever they liv'd, excepting only 
thoſe who receiv'd what they deliver'd from the Apoſtles themſelves, (which Caſe _ 
has been conſider' d already) are no ſufficient Ground for us to build our Opinions 
upon, nor ought to incline our Aſſent but in proportion to the Evidence there is 
for the Truth of theſe Afertions. 

Wr are apt, I know, to have a great Regard for thoſe who liv'd long ago, and 
who were then in great Eſteem in the World, and to conclude in their Favour 
that they could never have embrac'd ſuch an Opinion except it had been true ; and 
therefore whatever Reaſons they had to believe it, we may depend upon it for a 
Truth, But this is a very weak way of concluding. Their living fo long ago, 
and the Eſteem they had in the World, are different and diſtinct Conſiderations. 
If they had juſtly a great Eſteem and Reputation in the World, their being of any 
particular Opinions would have thus much weight with me, that it would incline 
me to examine thoſe Opinions which I find they maintain'd, and fee what ground 
there was for them : becauſe I ſhould think ſuch Men would not take up their O- 
pinions lightly, nor affirm any thing confidently, but what they had Reaſon to 
believe was true. Where they have given us their Reafons why they held ſuch O- 
pinions, and beliey'd them to be true; I ſhould examine thoſe Reaſons, and * 
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whether they were ſufficient to produce ſuch a Belief; becauſe I ſhould think lerer. 
that what was a Reaſon to them, was ſo in itſelf, or at leaſt had ſome weight in XII.“ 
it, and deſerv'd to be confider'd by others. All this I ſhould think worth while wu 
to do upon account of the great Name and Reputation they had in the World. 
And though I ſhould not think myſelf obliged to pay this Reſpect to every private, 
obſcure Writer, yet I ſhould think myſelf obliged to pay it to Authors of great 
Note and Reputation : But this I ſhould do upon account of the Reputation they 
had, and not propter mille annos, becauſe they lived many Ages ago. For that, as 
I faid, is a diſtin&t Conſideration, and of no weight, in itſelf, to determine our 
Belief 1n any Caſe. 
Tu AT this may appear the more plainly, let us put the Caſe as it is ſtated by 
an excellent Writer, who has handled this very Queſtion, If we, lays he, had 
liv'd in their Times (for ſo we muſt look upon them now, as they did who with- 
out Prejudice beheld them) I ſuppoſe we ſhould then have beheld them, as we in 
England look on thoſe Prelates, who are of great Reputation for Learning and 
Sanctity : Here only is the Difference; when Perſons are living their Authority is 
depreſs d by perſonal Defailures, and the contrary Intereſts of their Contempora- 
ries, which diſband when they are dead, and leave their Credit entire upon the Re- 
putation of thoſe excellent Books, and Monuments of Learning and Picty which 
are left behind: But beyond this, why the Biſhop of Hippo ſhall have greater Au- 
thority than the Biſhop of the Cauaries, cæteris paribus, I underſtand not. Fr 
did they that liv'd (to inſtance) in St. Auſtin's Time believe all that he wrote? If 
they did, they were much to blame, or himſelf was to blame for retracting much 
of it a little before his Death : And if while he liv'd, his Affirmative was no more 
Authority than derives from the Credit of one very wiſe Man, againſt whom alſo 
very wiſe Men were oppos'd, I know not why his Authority ſhould prevail farther 
now: For there is nothing added to the Strength of his Reaſon, fince that Time, 
but only that he hath been in great eſteem with Poſterity : And if that be all, why 
the Opinion of the following Ages ſhall be of more force than the Opinion of the 
firſt Ages, againſt whom St. Auſtin in many things clearly did oppoſe himſelf, I 
ſee no reaſon ; or whether the firſt Ages were againſt him or no, yet that he is ap- 
prov'd by the following Ages is no better Argument; for it makes his Authority not 
to be innate, but derived from the Opinion of others, and fo to be precaria, and 
to depend upon others, who if they ſhould change their Opinions ( and ſuch Exam- 
ples there have been many) then there were nothing left to urge our Conſent to 
him ; which, when it was at the beſt, was only this, becauſe he had the good for- 
tune to be believ'd by them that came after, he muſt be ſo ſtill ; and becauſe it was 
no Argument for the old Doctors before him, this will not be very good in his Be- 
half: The ſame I fay of any Company of them; I fay not ſo of all of them, it is to no 
purpoſe to ſay it, for there is no Queſtion this day in conteſtation, in the explication 
of which all the old Writers did conſent: In the Aſſignation of the Canon of Scrip- 
ture they never did conſent for fix hundred Years together ; and then by that tume 
the Biſhops had agreed indifferently well, and but indifferently, upon that they fell 
out in twenty more; and except it be in the Apoſtles Creed, and Articles of ſuch 
nature, there is nothing which may with any Colour be call'd a Conſent, much leſs 
Tradition univerſal. | 
W᷑x ſee then that the Opinions of other Men ought not to over-rule our own 
private Judgment, nor to be of any greater weight than the Arguments have which 
may be urged to ſupport them. Juſt ſo much Evidence as there is of the Truth of 
their Tenets, juſt ſo much Aſſent we ſhould yield them. This is what their Au- 
thority muſt at laſt be reſolv'd into, and not into the Antiquity or great Names of 
the Authors. Theſe things indeed may incline us to examine their Opinions, but 
not to ſwallow them whole without any Examination. This would be to pay 
them ſuch a deference as is not due to any finite and fallible Underſtanding, but 
only to the infinite and infallible Wiſdom of God. This is ſuch an high Degree 
of Reſpect as they themſclves never thought of or defir'd. They frequently re- 
mark upon one another's Failings, and are not backward in acknowledging their 
Vol. II. | 10 C | own. 
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| Inzor. Own, And certainly we cannot think that they ever deſign'd we ſhould have a 

S 311, greater opinion of them than they had of themſelves, | 

ww Tury often adviſe thoſe who liv'd in their own Times to examine what they 
deliver'd, and to receive or reject it, according as they found it conſonant or re- 
pugnant to Truth. Thus Oxigen intreats his Hearers that they would prove what- 
ſoever he had taught them, and that they would be attentive and receive the 

N Grace of the Spirit, from whom proceedeth the diſcerning of the Spirits; that ſo, 
as good Bankers, they might diligently obſerve when their Paſtor deceiveth them, 
and when he preacheth unto them that which is pious and true. 

ST. CYRIL alſo thus addreſſes himſelf to his Hearers: Believe me not, ſays he, 
upon my bare word in any thing which I ſhall deliver, unleſs you find the things 
which I preach demonſtrated out of the holy work, erer For the Preſervation and 
Eſtabliſhment of our Faith is not grounded upon human Eloquence, but upon the 
Proofs which are brought out of the inſpir'd Writings. | 

ANOTHER in his Comments upon one of the Prophets has theſe Words : 

And thus have I deliver'd unto you my Senſe in a few Words, but if any one pro- 
duce that which is more exact and true, take his Expoſition rather than mine. And 
in another Place: We have now done our utmoſt endeavour in giving an allego- 
rical Expoſition of the Text, but if any other Perſon can bring that which is 
more probable, and agreeable to Reafon, than that which we have deliver'd, let 
the Reader be ſway'd by his Authority rather than ours. And to name no more, 
in another Place he ſpeaks to the fame purpoſe : This we have deliver'd according 
to the utmoſt of our poor Ability, and have briefly touch'd the different Opinions 
both of our own Men, and of the Fews ; yet if any Man can give me a better and 
truer Account of theſe things, I ſhall be very ready to embrace it. 
Now if theſe Authors had not been thus open and ingenuous in acknowledg- 
ing their own Failings, and adviſing their Hearers and Readers to make uſe of their 
own Reaſon and Judgment, and not believe them any farther than they appeared 
to have Truth on their fide; yet the Reaſons which I have r e nm are ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify this, and to make us examine their Writings with the ſame freedom 
that we do thoſe of other Men: But fince they themſelves have freely made this 
Conſeſſion, and given us this charitable Admonition, we cannot think ourſelves ſo 
ty'd up, that we have no liberty of receding from any thing which they have laid 
down, but muſt adhere and aſſent to whatever they have deliver d, without ſearch- 
ing into the Reaſons and Grounds of their Opinions. 

TE confets themſelves liable to Errors and Miſtakes, and have left behind 
them many undeniable Proofs of the Truth of what they confeſs ; and therefore 
we are utterly inexcuſable, if, after this, we think ourſelves obliged to believe all they 
fay, without any farther Trial or Examination. If they had any advantage over 
us by living ſo many Ages before us, we enjoy this Advantage in their Writings, 
which we ought to ſtudy and attend to, but not rely upon any farther, than 
what they deliver is grounded upon Reafon and Scripture. And if we have any ad- 
vantage over them by coming ſo long after them, as we certainly have, ſince many 
Points have been more narrowly ſearch'd into, and more thoroughly ftudy'd and 
examin'd than ever they were in their Times, we ought to make uſe of this Advan- 
tage, in correcting thoſe Errors and Miſtakes which they have been guilty of, and 
diſcovering and eſtabliſhing thoſe Truths which they either knew not at all, or knew 
but impertectly. | 

Tuls is that Liberty which they themſelves allow, and which every Man 
ought to take whether they allow it or no; ſince, in a Matter of ſuch importance as 
Religion is, no Man can juſtify his receiving any thing for Truth without ſufficient 
Evidence; and where Men affirm any thing without either Scripture or Reaſon on 
their ſide, their bare Authority is by no means ſufficient to oblige us to believe as 
they believ'd, and to admit as a clear and unqueſtionable Point, whatever they ſhall 
propoſe to us for ſuch. In Caſes of this nature, the firſt Queſtion ought always to 
be, Whether the thing be true or falfe, and not whether it has been believ'd or 
no. For, as on the one hand, it is no ſufficient Argument to us of the Truth of 
any Doctrine, that the Antients beliey'd it, unleſs we find alſo ſome reaſon of their 
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Belief; ſo, on the other hand, it is no Argument to difſuade us from believing any | Ivor. 


thing, becauſe we are ignorant whether Antiquity believ'd it or no, if we be before- 7 

hand aſſur d of the Truth of it, and that the thing actually is ſo. Now the Truth yw —_ 
of Things A not upon the Opinions of Men, nor is to be voted and carried 
by numbers, but muſt be prov d by Arguments drawn from the Nature and Rea- 
ſon of things, or from the plain Declarations of holy Scripture ; both which are 
before and above all human Teſtimony. So that when human Teſtimonies are al- 

ledg d, they do not prove the Truth of thoſe Articles of Faith in favour of which 
they are alledg'd, but only ſhew the Clearneſs of them, and that they are ſo plain- 
ly contain'd in Scripture, that different Men, at very different and diſtant Times, 
have extracted the fame Propoſitions out of this Book, and agreed in giving us the 
fame Interpretation of ſeveral Paſſages in it. 
I s Ax, this concurrent Teſtimony of antient Writers ſhews the Clearneſs of 
thoſe Points which they thus unanimouſly deliver, but it is not in itſelf any Proof 
of their Truth. It 1s a ſtrong Preſumption indeed, that there are good Proofs of 
the Truth of what they thus univerſally maintain, and that the Strength and 
Clearneſs of theſe Proofs was the Occaſion of this Agreement. But then it is our 
Duty to ſearch out and examine theſe Proofs, and not to ground our Belief upon 
their naked Teſtimony. And when we further conſider, what has been already 
hinted, how few Points there are for which the univerſal Conſent of Antiquity can 
be pleaded ; how much the antient Writers contradict one another and themſelves; 
how hard they are to be underſtood, and how difficult it is many times to collect 
their Senſe and Meaning, and to make them ſpeak conſiſtently ; and how often 
they have actually err'd, and been guilty of great Miſtakes; and how they them- 
felves caution us againſt a blind and implicit Belief of what they have deliver'd : 
I fay, whoever conſiders theſe and ſuch-like Particulars, which the foregoing Diſ- 
courſe will naturally ſuggeſt, can never think himſelf obliged to pay an abſolute 
and unlimited Deference to Antiquity, and to take all for Oracle which the An- 
tients have taught, but will find it neceſſary to preſerve entire his Liberty of pri- 
vate Judgment, and inſtead of conſulting their Credit and Authority, co provide 
for his own Safety and Happineſs, by practiſing the Precept in the Text, of proving 
all things, and holding faſt that which is good. 
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i T HESS. V. 21. 
Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


ROM theſe Words I have taken occaſion to diſcourſe at large concerning 
the Uſe and Exerciſe of our own private Reaſon and Judgment in religi- 
ous Matters; and in order to ſet this Argument in as clear a Light as I 
could, I have confider'd and endeavour'd to anſwer ſome of the chief Ob- 

jections to which this Doctrine is liable. 

BESID ES thoſe Difficulties which I have already examin'd, it may be farther 
objected, that tho' Reaſon was 1n 1ts original and primitive State a proper Judge in 
religious Matters, it cannot be admitted for ſuch in its preſent Degeneracy and Cor- 
ruption. 

2 by this Degeneracy and Corruption be meant any Defect or Weakneſs in Rea- 
ſon, arifing from Men's Luſts and Vices, from Partiality, Prejudice, or any ſuch 
Cauſe as Men voluntarily bring upon themſelves, tis nothing to the preſent Pur- 
poſe : Becauſe I have already laid it down as a neceſſary Qualification to enable 
Men to form a right Judgment, that they ſhould diveſt themſelves of all ſuch 
Impediments and Hindrances as theſe. And therefore, though they whoſe Rea- 
ſon is thus corrupted, are incompetent Judges of religious Matters, or indeed of 
any Matter whatever; yet they who have kept their Reaſon clear from all ſuch 
Corruption, may be allow'd to judge for themſelves. | 

Bu T if by this Corruption of our Reaſon, be meant ſomething which is gene- 
ral, and even univerſal, and which all Men are unavoidably involv'd in, and which 
is uſually aſcrib'd to. Adam's Fall, it remains to be well prov'd that human Reaſon 
has thus ſuffer'd, before it ought to be diſplaced from what was at firſt deſign'd for 
its proper Province and Employment, t judge of religious Matters. | 

Tu o' it ſhould be granted, that Man is not now that perfect Creature which 
he was when he came at firſt out of the Hands of his Maker, yet 'tis hardly to 
be ſuppos'd, and impoſſible to be prov'd, that his Faculties, either of Soul or Bo- 
dy, were fo impair d by the Fall, that they are now unable to perform their ſeveral 
Offices, and anſwer the Ends for which they were at firſt deſign'd: The Feet can 
{till walk, and the Hands handle; and all the Organs of the Body can till per- 
form their ſeveral Functions. And fo it is with the Faculties of the Scul : The 
Memory is ſtill able to retain what is committed to it; the Underſtanding to di- 
ſcern and judge between Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil; and the Will to 
chuſe the one, and refuſe the other. And that Men take themſelves to be thus ca- 
pable of theſe ſeveral Employments, appears from their uſing theſe Faculties to 
theſe Purpoſes, which would be vain and inſignificant, if they were incapable 
of anſwering theſe Ends. | 

THrvs, alſo, the Scriptures conſtantly ſuppoſe Men capable of reaſoning and 
judging, even in this State of Corruption ; otherwiſe, all the Exhortations to the 
Exerciſe of our own Reaſon and judgment, and all the Reproofs for neglecting to do 
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"I would be vain and inſignificant. Whatever of this kind is deliver'd to us by Iasor. 


Maſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, is directed to Men who“ 


liv'd after the Fall, and in this ſuppoſed State of the Corruption of human Laws 


Reaſon. 


Buer for the farther clearing of this Point, let us briefly ſee what ground there 
is for this Opinion of the Depravity and Corruption of human Reaſon. If, as 
ſome hold, human Nature and all its Faculties were corrupted by the Sin of our 
firſt Parents, this Corruption was either the natural Effet of this firſt Sin, and 
followed neceſſarily from it; or elſe it was only the judicial Effect of it, and pro- 
ceeded from the Will and Pleaſure of God, who thought fit to inflict this Puniſh- 
ment upon Sin. But neither of theſe Opinions is agreeable to Reaſon. 

Ir we ſuppoſe this Corruption to be the natural Effect of this Sin, why ſhould 
not the preceding Sins affect Men in like manner, and draw after them more and 
worſe Evils of this kind ? Both our firſt Parents, and their Poſterity, were guilty 
of many great and repeated Sins, and ſhould therefore, after repcated Acts of Sin, 
grow worſe and worſe, and be more and more corrupted; and we, their degene- 
rate Offfpring, after ſuch a ſuch a long Train of Tranſgreſſions, ſhould have con- 
tracted ſuch a deep and univerſal Corruption, as would have ruin'd our Natures and 
deſtroy'd all our Faculties, and ſcarce left us the Power of doing any thing, no, 
not ſo much as of committing Sin. 

SINFUL Habits may indeed be contracted by repeated Acts of Sin, and our 
Nature be corrupted this way; but the firſt Sin of Adam was but one ſingle Tranſ- 
greſſion, and could, at moſt, produce but a ſinful Diſpoſition in him, ic could not 
produce a ſinful Habit in him, much leſs in his Poſterity ; indeed it is difficult to 
conceive how it could affect hem at all: And therefore, ſince the Corruption of hu- 
man Nature can be plainly accounted for other ways, we have no reaſon to admit 
of ſuch an unintelligible Solution, and fetch this Corruption as far as from Adam's 
Sin, when we may ſooner find it in the voluntary Wickedneſs of his Poſterity. 

Tu o' Concupiſcence be deriv'd from Parents to their Children, yet there is no 
occaſion to ſeek for this as far as in Adam. The ſucceeding intermediate Parents 
might tranſmit this, whether they had it from Adam or no: And if they had 
this from Adam, it cannot be aſcribed to original Corruption, or be look'd upon 
as any Part of it; becauſe 'tis plain that this Concupiſcence was in Adam betore 
his Fall, and was the occaſion of it; and that which was the Cauſe could not be 
the Effe& of the ſame thing. If he had not an appetite and an inclination to for- 
biddden things, he had been free from this Temptation, and could never have been 
drawn into this Sin. This Concupiſcence then, being in Man before he fell, can- 
not be aſcrib'd to any Corruption he contracted by his Fall ; he could not be cor- 
rupted, before he was ſo; nor was there any thing criminal in this Concupiſcence : 
For though our firſt Parents had defir'd the forbidden Fruit, yet if they had ab- 
ſtained from it, they had not tranſgreſſed the divine Command, which did not for- 
bid the bare Deſire, but the actual Eating it. Nor were their Natures corrupt- 
ed by this Tranſgreſſion; they were not hereby depriv'd of any of their natural 
Perfections with which they were created. They were indeed depriv'd of thoſe 
gracious Privileges which they then enjoy'd, and which God farther deſigned them; 
but theſe were ſuch as by their own natural Strength they could never have arriv'd 
at, and had no reaſon to expect, but from Acts of mere Grace and Favour in God. 
But this cannot properly be called a Corruption of human Nature; it is only di- 
veſting it of ſome things, which, though it once had, did never naturally belong 
to it. 

Ir, beſides this, there be any other Corruption of our Nature of a moral kind, 
which is commonly alledg'd, 'tis not equal in all Men; in ſome 'tis more, in others 
leſs. In ſome Men 'tis overcome by timely Care and due Study, and might be ſo 
in others. It appears and ſhews itſelf differently in different Perſons, and is neither 
uniform nor univerſal : Upon all which accounts it is evident, that it does not by 
any natural and phyſical Efficacy derive itſelf from Adam, as the Shape and Fea- 
tures, the Air and Mein of Children, are derived to them from their Fathers, 
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Ir it be ſaid, that this Corruption of human Nature proceeded from the pofi- 


xIII tive Will and Decree of God, this is more than appears either from the Sentence 
Www denounced againſt Adam, or any Puniſhment inflicted upon him: Neither of 


which, as far as the Scripture informs us, extended to his intellectual Capacities, 
but concerned only his Body and his temporal Felicity. By his Sin he forfeited 
that deſirable State and Condition in which Ged had placed him, and would have 
continu'd to his Poſterity, if he had not ſinn'd. He was to have liv'd a long and 
happy Life here, free from any Pains of Body, or Uneaſineſs of Mind, till it ſhould 
pleaſe God to tranſlate him into a better State. But inſtead of this, he was for his 
Sin removed from this happy Condition, turned out of Paradiſe, and ſubjected to 
Labour and Sorrow, Diſeaſes, Sickneſs and Death. 

TH1s fad State deſcended to his Poſterity ; but then, though they were Suffe- 
rers by Adam's Sin, they ſuffer'd nothing but what they were naturally liable to, 
and could not eſcape, but by an Act of extraordinary Grace and Favour ; which 
as they had no claim to, ſo they had no injuſtice done them in their being debar- 
red from it. They did not ſtrictly ſuffer any thing by way of poſitive Puniſhment 
for Adam's Sin, as is ſuppos d in the preſent Caſe. This would have been incon- 
ſiſtent with the Goodnels and Juſtice of God, thus to have puniſh'd the innocent 
for the guilty. 

I T does not therefore appear that Adam impair'd any of his intellectual Abili- 
ties by his Fall ; that he had lefs Reaſon or Judgment, was leſs knowing, or leſs 
free, than he was before. On the contrary, the Scripture intimates that he was in 
ſome reſpects more wite and knowing after his Fall. And ſo indeed is every Sin- 
ner; though according to the Wife Man, In much Knmoledge of that kind there 1s 
much Grief; and he that increaſes ſuch Knowledge, increaſeth Sorrow. And as 
Adam contracted no intellectual Weakneſs by his Fall, fo he could not tranſmit any 
ſuch to his Poſterity. Nor would it be conſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God, any 
more than with his Goodneſs and Juſtice, for one ſingle Tranſgreſſion in Adam, to 
condemn the whole Race of Mankind, whom he made to ſerve and glorify him 
by their Obedience, to an utter Incapacity of attaining this End. 

Tu E Scriptures have no where declar'd that there is any ſuch Corruption or 
Depravation of our Souls by Adam's Sin: And without very plain and expreſs De- 
clarations of Scripture, we ſhould be very cautious of entertaining any ſuch Opi- 
nion, which contradicts the plain and common Notions which we have of the 
Juſtice, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God. 

Bu T that there is no ground for any ſuch Opinion in Scripture, will quick] 
appear, by taking a brief view of the chief Paſſages which are uſually alledg'd in 
favour of it. | | 

Tu x firſt I ſhall mention, is Gen. vi. 5. where tis ſaid, that God ſaw that the 
Wickedneſs of Man was great in the Earth, and that every Imagination of the 
Thoughts of his Heart was only evil continually. But this is not faid to be the Effect 
of Adam's Sin; on the contrary, tis aſcribed to the voluntary Wickedneſs of his 
Poſterity; For fo it is expreſs'd at Ver. 12. And God hoked upon the Earth, and be- 
hold it was corrupt: 2 all Fleſh bad corrupted his Way upon the Earth. Nor is 
his to be underſtood of the whole Race of Mankind, but only of the Men of that 
Generation, for whoſe Sins God drown'd the World. Again, in Ch. viii. 21. The 
Lord ſaid in his Heart, I will not again curſe the Ground any more for Man's ſake ; 
for the Imagination of Man's Heart is evil from his Youth. And this too can be under- 
ſtood only of the voluntary Sin of Adam's Poſterity. For though the Heart, and 
the Thoughts of the Heart, are here accuſed, yet this does not prove any Corrup- 
tion of human Nature derived from the firſt Pair. For, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, the Thoughts of the Hearts of our firſt Parents were evil before they tranſ- 
greſſed the divine Command; they thought of their Sin before they committed it: 
"v6 on Natures could not be corrupted by any foregoing Sin, becauſe theirs was 

e firſt, | | 
| Tx x Corruption mentioned in theſe Places is not any original, natural, and 

unavoidable Corruption; but voluntary, acquired, and ſuper- induc d; had it been 
any thing which Men themſelves could not have hinder'd, we cannot ſuppoſe ou 
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God would have puniſh'd it ſo ſeverely ; for the Corruption here ſpoken of, is that Innor. 
for which God repented that he had made Man, and which provok'd him to diſi, oy 1 
all Fleſh from off the Face of the Earth ; and therefore he himſelf could not be the £1 
2— of it, by inflicting it as a Puniſhment upon all Men for the Sin of che 

I T is farther obſervable, that in the laſt Place I quoted, it is not ſaid, that the 
Imagination of Man's Heart is evil from his Youth; for if this was the Meaning 
of the Place, the ſame Reaſon which at firſt moy'd God to puniſh Mankind, would 
be aſſign d, even while it {till continu'd in force, for his not puniſhing them an 
more ; which would be a very unaccountable Piece of Oeconomy. But this Ab- 
ſurdity will be avoided, if we read the Words, not as making two, but one Sen- 
tence only, and remember that the Hebrew Particle which we tranſlate for, often 
ſignifies although ; and then, that the Imagination of Man's Heart is evil from his 
Youth, will not be aſſigned as a Reaſon of God's forbearing to puniſh Man any 
more (for indeed it is none) but as an Aggravation, magnifying his Mercy and 
Kindneſs in this Forbearance ; g. d. altho Man ſhould continue to be thus wicked, 
and the Imagination of his Heart ſhould be evil from his Youth, yet 1 will not any 
more deſtroy the World upon this account. If we take the Words in this Senſe, 
they are ſo far from being any Proof of this Corruption, that on the contrary, they 
ſeem to ſuppoſe it poſſible for Men not to be thus wicked and corrupt. 

TE next Paſſage I ſhall take notice of, is that of the Pſalmiſt, P/a/, li. 5. 
Behold, I was ſhapen in Wickedneſs, and in Sin hath my Mother concetved me. But 
neither can theſe Words be underſtood of an original Corruption which is univer- 
fally ſpread over the whole Race of Mankind; what the Pfalmiſt here ſays, he 
ſpeaks only of himſelf, and not of other Men. | 

AN p the Words may be taken figuratively, as an hyperbolical Expreſſion, 
which the Pſalmiſt uſes to aggravate and heighten his Wickedneſs ; ſuch Expreſ- 
fions as theſe are very frequent in Scripture; thus in P/al. lviii. 4. The Ungodly 
are froward from their Mother's Womb ; as ſoon as they are born they go aſtray, 
and ſpea Lies. Which Words cannot be literally true, and therefore can mean 
no more than a very great Proneneſs and Readineſs to Sin, very early and ſtrong 
Inclinations to Vice and Wickednels. 

I x like manner we are to underſtand that of 1/a:ah, chap. xlviii. 8. I knew that 

thou would/t deal very treacherouſly, and waſt called a Tranſgreſſor from the Womb. 
And that of the Phariſees to the blind Man reſtored to his Sight, John ix. 34. 
Thou waſt altogether born in Sins. None of which Places can have any reference 
to Adam's Sin, becauſe they ſpeak plainly of difterent and many Acts of Sin ; where- 
as Adam's Sin was one, and terminated in himſelf, and cannot be called the Act of 
his Poſterity , but is uſually diſtinguiſhed from the perſonal Tranſgreſſions of 
others. | 

BESID ES, how could this Corruption be made an Objection againſt wicked 
Men, fince it was not in their Power to avoid it, and the Righteous themſelves 
were ſubject to it as well as they ? When the. Phariſees told the blind Man that he 
was altogether born in Sin, they could not mean that he derived his Sin originally 
from Adam, and was a Sinner from his very Birth ; for if this had been their Opi- 
nion, they could not but know it to be their own Caſe as well as his ; but they 
meant only to diſparage and reproach him, by calling him a very wicked Perſon. 

FARTHER yet; if by being Sinners from the Womb, and going aſtray as ſoon as 
they are born, muſt be meant ſomething innate and original ; by the ſame way of 
arguing we ſhall make ſeveral Virtues original and innate, ſuch as Mercy and 
Compaſſion, Truſt and Affiance in God, &c. ſince the fame Expreſſions are uſed 
of theſe ; which is manifeſtly contrary to the Notion of original Corruption. Thus 
Job, making a ſolemn Proteſtation of his Charity and Compaſſion to the Needy 
and Afflicted, has theſe Words: FI have with-held the Poor from their Deſire, 
or have cauſed the Eyes of the Widow to fail, or have eaten my Morſel myſelf alone, 
and the Fatherleſs hath not eaten thereof ; for from my Youth be (i. e. the Poor 
and Fatherleſs) was brought up with me as with a Father ; and I have guided 
ber (i. e. the Widow) from my Mother's Womb, chap. xxxi. 18. In like * 
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"Tenor. the Pfalmiſt expreſſes his carly Truſt and Confidence in God, P/al. xxii. 9, 10. 
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But thou art he that took me out of the Womb; thou didſt make me hope when 1 


sas upon my Mother's Breaſt. I was caſt upon thee from the Womb ; thou art my 


God from my Mother's Belly. 

ANOTHER Paſſage which is urged to prove this univerſal Corruption , 1s 
Rom. v. 12. where this Aſſertion is ſuppoſed to be contained, That in Adam all 
have ſinned; but the Apoſtle aſſerts nothing like this; the Words ęg' 4, upon 
which this Opinion is here grounded, may be more truly render'd, as it is in our 
Tranſlation, jor that, or, for as much as, all Men have ſinned, without any re- 
ference to Adam, or his Sin. So this Phraſe is uſed in other Places of Scripture, 
particularly 2 Cor. v. 4. not for that we would be uncloath'd, | 

Tuns Interpretation is more eaſy and natural in itſelf, and makes the Apoſtle's 
Diſcourſe very clear and intelligible ; whereas if e & be referr'd to Adam, it mult 
make a diſtinct Period, contrary to the uſual manner of ſpeaking, and affords a 
very hard and forc'd Conſtruction. 

Bgs1DES, in the next Verſe but one it is ſaid, that Death reigned from Adam unto 
Moſes, even over them that had not finned after the Similitude of Adam's Jranſgreſſiun, 
7. e. who had not ſinned fo grievouſly and capitally as he had; which, as it im- 
plies that all Men had actually ſinned, fo it confirms the foregoing Interpretation, 
and ſhews that thoſe Words need not relate to Adam's Sin, but to the actual Sins 
of every individual Perſon ; and fince all Men were Sinners, this juſtifies that uni- 
verſal Sentence of Death which paſſed upon all Men, and which all Men as they 
were Sinners deſerv'd ; tho' all Men it is probable would not have ſuffer'd if Adam's 
Sin had not introduc'd it into the World. 3 | | 

By this we may underſtand thoſe Words which we meet with in Yer. 19. of 
this Chapter, That by one Man's Diſobedience many were made Sinners; Which do 
not mean that we finned in Adam, or incurred the Guilt and Puniſhment of his 
Sin; but that we fell into an evil State, and were treated as Sinners upon occaſion 
of Adam's Sin, and the Conſequences of it; he brought Death and Miſery into the 
World; which tho' they might naturally befal us as Men, and juſtly as Sinners, yet 
it is upon account of Adam's Sin that our Sins are fo far imputed to us as to bring 
theſe things upon us, tho' at the fame time we contract no Guilt, nor ſuffer an 
Puniſhment from Adam's Sin, but only from our own. Again in Chap. vii. of 
this Epiſt. Ver. 23. the Apoſtle ſays, I fee another Law in my Members, warring 
againſt the Law of my Mind, and bringing me into Captivity to the Law of Sin, 

which is in my Members, With a great deal more, which we meet with in this 
Chapter to the ſame purpoſe. | : 

N ow, beſides other Interpretations which may fairly be put upon this Chapter, 
it is evident, ſince the Apoſtle no where ſays that this Law in his Members came 
by Nature, or was derived from Adam, there is nothing in all this which concerns 
the preſent Queſtion, Men may bring ſuch a Law as the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of 
upon themſelves by vicious Habits and Cuſtoms, which Law is oftentimes more 
prevalent than Nature, and more difficult to overcome. And this Chapter con- 
tains a very lively Deſcription of the great Power of evil Cuſtoms, and the laviſh 
Condition of an habitual Sinner. But if we reject this Interpretation, and ſup- 
poſe, which indeed is moſt probable, that the Apoſtle places the Prevalency of 
this carnal Law in his Members, in his being under the Law of Moſes, which diſ- 
cover'd the Sinfulneſs of ſeveral Actions, which he did not before know to be Sins, 
without affording him thoſe Helps to overcome them which the Goſpel did; I 
ſay, whatever Interpretation we can fairly put upon this Chapter, there is nothing 
in it which favours the Opinion of original Corruption. 

THERE is another Paſſage alledg'd in favour of this original Corruption of our 
Nature, which I ſhall juſt take notice of, in Eph. ii. 3. where the Apoſtle ſays, 
That we were by Nature the Children of Wrath, even as others. But neither do 
theſe Words prove any original Corruption derived from Adam, but refer to an ac- 
quired Corruption from our own actual Sins, as plainly appears from the Apoſtle's 
Diſcourſe in this Place; and in this Senſe the Word Nature is often uſed for an 
acquired, ſuper- induc d Nature, ariſing from vicious Habits and Cuſtoms ; by this 
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means the Epheſians made themſelves, as all Sinners do, the Children of Wrath, i. e. Ivnor. 
liable to Puniſhment. But if the Apoſtle by Nature meant what is uſually meant? — 
by that Word in a ſtrict and literal Senſe, this was not the Ephefians Fault, but the yay 
Fault of him who made them ſuch; and was not only the Cafe of the Epheſians, 

but of all others. 

OR by Nature may be meant no more, than that they were really and truly 
obnoxious to the divine Diſpleaſure upon account of their Sins; thus the Word is 
uſed in Gal. iv. 8. Ye did Service to them who by Nature are no Gods, i. e. who in 
Truth and Reality were no Gods, But in whatever Senſe we take the Words, we 
cannot think that the Moment we are born we are fo depraved and corrupted, as 
to be unfit for any thing but Hell and Damnation. The Scripture gives a better 
Account of Children, and declares them to be naturally innocent. Our Saviour 
tells us, that leſs we become like unto little Children we ſhall not enter into the Ring- 
dom of Heaven, Matth. xvii. 3. And at ver. 10. he cautions us againſt deſþi/ing one 
of theſe little ones; for I ſay unto you, that in Heaven their Angels b always behold 
the Face of my Father which is in Heaven, He diſtinguiſheth them by peculiac 
Marks of Tenderneſs and Affection, and told thoſe that would have hinder'd them 
from being brought unto him, that of ſuch was the Kingdom of Heaven, Matth. xix. 
l 4. And it is St. Pauls Advice, 1 Cor. xiv. 20. that in Malice we ſhould be Chil- 

ren. 

AFTER ſuch Declarations as theſe in favour of Children, we cannot think fo 
hardly of them, and of our own natural State and Condition, as the Opinion I am 
now conſidering would incline us. The Truth of the Matter is, we are not born 
either with Virtues or Vices, but with Capacities for either ; and which of theſe 
we ſhall moſt abound in, depends upon the Care which is at firſt taken of us, or 
which we afterwards take of ourſelves. We cannot indeed by our own natural 
Strength arrive at the Knowledge of thoſe Truths, or the Enjoyment of that Hap- 

ineſs which the Goſpel has diſcover d and propos d to us; neither could Adam do 
this if he had not ſinned; this being a ſupernatural End, requires other and higher 
Means than are naturally in our Power. | 

THESE are the chief Paſlages of Scripture which are uſually produc'd to prove 
the original Corruption of human Nature; and if they ſhould prove that there is 
in Man an Inclination or Proneneſs to Vice and Wickedneſs, of which no Man 
wants any Proof, and which may be derived from much nearer and more natural 
Cauſes than Adam's Sin, they do not prove our Reaſon to be ſo depraved and cor- 
rupted, as to be unable to perform its Office, and to judge of religious Matters, Ir 
does not appear that Adam had leſs Knowledge and Wiſdom, leſs Reaſon and Judg- 
ment, leſs Liberty and Freedom after, than before his Fall; he ſtill retain'd what- 
ever naturally belong'd to him as a Man, and fo do we; and therefore notwith- 
ſtanding any thing which we deriv'd from him, we are ſtill reaſonable Creatures, 
and ought to make uſe of our own Reaſon and Judgment in all Things which 
concern us, but more eſpecially in a Matter of ſo great moment as that of Reli- 
gion manifeſtly is. 

Bu T againſt this Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters, which I have been con- 
tending for, there are other Paſſages of Scripture urged, which I ſhall allo con- 
ſider. | | 

Tus, for Inſtance, in Rom. viii. 7. it is ſaid, that the carnal Mind is Enmity 
againſt God. But this is nothing to fo Purpoſe, the Apoſtle ſpeaks nothing here 
in Diſparagement of the Mind or Reaſon of Man; for the Mind or Reaſon of Man 
is one thing, and @egmuce Ti; oe, the carnal Mind, or as it ſhould be tranſlated, 
to be carnally minded, is another. To be carnally minded, ſignifies turning the Bent 
of our Minds, or ſubjecting our Minds entirely to fulfilling the Luſts of the Fleſh ; 
this proceeds from the Devil, and is Enmity againſt God; but our Reaſon proceeds 
from God, and to be govern'd by that, is agreeable and acceptable unto him ; our 
tational Faculties conſtitute us Men, and to employ them aright, and upon their 
proper Objects, is to act like Men; but our ſenſual Luſts and Appetites, when too 
much cheriſh'd and indulg d, are the Debaſement and Corruption of our Natures, 
and degrade us into Beaſts ; fo that when Reaſon is over-power'd and born down 
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by Senſe, when it is immerſed in the Fleſh, and ſwallow'd up by the brutal Part 
XIII.“ of us, which is the true Meaning of the carnal Mind, then indeed it is no longer 
www that Reaſon which is capable of judging ; and which we have already deſcrib'd. 


ANOTHER Paſſage alledg'd to ſhew the Weakneſs and Inſufficiency of human 
Reaſon to judge of religious Matters, is, 1 Cor. i. 19, 20. where the Apoſtle, quo- 
ting 1/aiah, ſays, It is written, I will diſiroy the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, and bring to 
nothing the Underſtanding of the Prudent. Where is the Wiſe ? Where is the Scribe? 
Where is the Diſputer of this World? Hath not God made fooliſh the Wiſdom of this 
World? 

Bu T neither does this Paſſage contain any thing againſt Reaſon, or which 
ſhould diſcourqge us from making the beſt Uſe of it we can. 

Fox the Apoſtle's Deſign here is to take off the Corinthians from glorying in 
thoſe falſe Apoſtles who oppoſed him, and endeavoured to undermine his Credit 
among them ; to which Purpoſe he tells them, that neither any Advantage of Ex- 
traction, nor Skill in the Learning of the Jews, nor in the Philoſophy and Elo- 
quence of the Gentiles (Qualifications which theſe falſe Apoſtles pretended to, and 
magnified themſelves thereupon) was that for which God choſe Men to be Preach- 
ers of the Goſpel; but thoſe whom he made choice of for overturning the Mighty 
and the Learned, were plain and illiterate Men; he means, that the Goſpel-Diſ- 
penſation, and the Method which God has there laid down for the Salvation of 
Mankind, is what no human Reaſon or natural Light could ever have diſcover'd ; 
but ſince it is diſcover'd, great Numbers have been brought to the Belief and En- 
tertainment of it; and all whoſe Minds are duly prepared to conſider Things im- 
partially, and to receive the Truth, muſt own it to be an eminent Inſtance of the 
divine Power and Wiſdom, a wiſe and powerful Means to reform the World. 

S o that the Apoſtle's Reaſoning amounts to this: that ſince the World by their 
natural Parts and Improvements did not attain to a right and faving Knowledge of 
God; God, by the preaching of the Goſpel, which at firit ſeem'd Fool;/hneſs to 
them, was pleaſed to communicate that Knowledge to thoſe who were willing to 
receive it; the Jews, to make any Doctrine go down with them, required extra- 
ordinary Signs of the Power of God to accompany it; and nothing would pleaſe 
the nice Palates of the learned Greeks but M iſdom. But tho' the preaching of a cru- 
cified Meſſiah was a Scandal to the Fews, and Fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, yet it prov'd 
in the Event to be what they both ſought ; for both Jew and Gentile, when they 
were call'd, found the Meſſiah to be the Power of God, and the Wiſdom of God. 

So that the moſt that can be inferr'd from this Place is, that the Goſpel-Diſ- 
penſation was not diſcoverable by human Reaſon ; but it does not therefore follow, 
that after it is revealed to us, we are not to uſe our Reaſon in examining into it, 
and judging of it, and applying it to ourſelves. 

AGAIN, 1 Cor. ii. 14. the Apoſtle tells us, that the natural Man recerveth not 


the things of the Spirit of God, for they are Feoliſhneſs unto him, neither can he know 
them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. | 


WHERE the Apoſtle ſtill purſues the fame Deſign, and ſhews the Corinthians 
that they had no reaſon to glory in their Teachers; becauſe the Knowledge of the 
Goſpel was not attainable by our natural Parts, however they were improved by 
Arts and Philoſophy, but was wholly owing to Revelation. 

THE animal Man and the ſpiritual Man are here by the Apoſtle oppoſed to 
one another; the one ſignifies a Man that has no higher Principles to build upon 
than thoſe of natural Reaſon ; the other, a Man that founds his Faith and Reli- 
gion on divine Revelation; the Apoſtle ſays, that the natural Man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; or, as it is expreſſed in the foregoing Verſe, ſpiritual 
things; by which he means the unſearchable Counſels of God reveal'd by the Spirit 
of God, for they are Fooliſhneſs unto him, neither can he know them, becauſe they are 
Spiritual diſcerned; i. e. a Man who has no other Help but his own natural Fa- 
culties, how much ſoever improv'd by human Arts and Sciences, cannot receive 
the Truths of the Goſpel, which are made known by another Principle only, viz. 
the Spirit of God revealing them, and therefore ſeem fooliſh and abſurd to ſuch a 
Man ; nor can he, by the bare Uſe of his natural Faculties, and the Principles of 


human 
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human Reaſon, ever come to the Knowlede of them, becauſe it is by the ſtudying : 


divine Revelation alone that we can attain this Knowledge. 


Ir this be the true Senſe of the Place, all that can be. inferr'd from hence is, ”— 


that Revelation can diſcover more than Reaſon, which none ever denied ; but it 
does not follow from hence that all Uſe of Reaſon is to be laid aſide in thoſe things 
which Revelation diſcovers; for Revelation does not make us irrational in thoſe 
things which it diſcovers to us, but propoſes them to our Reaſon, and allows us to 
exerciſe our Reaſon about them. 

Ber it by natural Man we underſtand an animal Man, as the Word uqaua; 
may import, it is {till plainer that here is nothing faid againſt the Uſe of right Rea- 
ſon ; for an animal Man may be taken in a vicious Senſe, for one who leads a mere 
animal and ſenſual Life, who reliſhes nothing but the Pleaſures of the Body, and 
values nothing ſo much as the Things of this World; ſuch an one will not eaſil 
be brought to embrace the Truths of the Goſpel, they will be Fooliſhneſi unto bim; 


he will judge it fooliſh to forego a preſent for a future Good, to quit what he has 


in Hand for ſomething in Reverſion; but even this Man is capable of reaſoning 
and judging for himſelf, otherwiſe the Things of God could not be faid to be Fcol- 
zſhneſs unto him; he knows ſomething of them, or elſe he could determine nothing 
about them ; he paſſes a wrong Judgment indeed, becauſe he is led away by his 
vicious Pleaſures and Paſſions, and for that he is juſtly blameable, but not for ma- 
king Uſe of his Reaſon and Judgment. 

AGAIN, in the Third of this Epiſtle, ver. 18, 19, 20. Let no Man deceive him- 
felt; if any Man among you ſeemeth to be wiſe in this World, let him become a Fool, 
that he may be wiſe ; for the Wiſdom of this World is Foolifhneſs with God; for it is 
written, he taketh the Wiſe in their own Craftineſs. And again, the Lord knoweth the 
Thoughts of the Wiſe, that they are but vain. 

AN Þ here again the Apoſtle purſues the ſame Deſign which he does in ſome 
of thoſe Places which I have already examin'd, which is, to draw the Corinthians 
off from their Leader, who had ſet himſelf up in Oppoſition to the Apoſtle ; and it 
is the Cunning and Craftineſs which he had uſed to compaſs his Ends, and not true 
Wiſdom, not human Reaſon and private Judgment, which the Apoſtle here ſpeaks 

ainſt. 

GAIN, in 2 Cor. x. 4, 5, &c. (For the Weapons of our Warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty thro' God, to the pulling down of Strong-holds) caſting down Imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itſelf againſt the Knowledge of God, and bringing 
into Captivity every Thought to the Obedience of Chriſt. 

WHERE the Apoſtle has the fame thing again in view; he oppoſes his own 
Simplicity and Honeſty to the artful Eloquence of his Adverſary; he does not ſpeak 
of deſtroying his own Counſels, but of defeating the Deſigns of his Opponent ; not 
of bringing his own Reaſon and Underſtanding into Captivity, but of ſubduing his 
Adverfary's ; which was not to be done without Reaſon, but by Reaſon ; by ſhew- 
ing that he had more Reaſon and better Arguments on his Side than he that oppo- 
ſed him; theſe are the Weapons which the Apoſtle uſed in this Warfare, the Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon and Revelation; theſe were not carnal Weapons, they were not 


Principles of Senſe, ſuch as reliſh'd bodily Pleaſures, and reſpected only the Riches, 


and Honours, and other Advantages of this Life; but they were ſpiritual, ſuch as 
regarded the Intereſt of the Soul, and the Happineſs of another Life; Principles fo 
far from being oppoſite or contrary to Reaſon, that they carry in them the belt and 
higheſt Reaſon in the World; there is no more Oppoſition between theſe Principles 
and Reaſon, than there is between Weapons and the Hand that uſes them; as the 
Hand is to graſp and direct the Weapons, fo is Reaſon to comprehend theſe Princi- 
ples, and manage them to the beſt Advantage. IE 

BE SID ES, the Apoſtle does not blame the Uſe of Reaſon and Underſtanding in 
his Adverſary, but the Abuſe of it, in that it exalted igſelf againſt the Knowledge of 
God, and oppoſed the Purity and Simplicity of the Goſpel. 

THESE are the chief Texts which are brought to ſhew the Weakneſs and In- 
ſufficiency of human Reaſon in general, and how unfit it is to be ſet up as a Judge 
in religious Matters. | | _ 5 
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Inxor. By beſides theſe, there are other Texts of Scripture alledg'd againſt the Uſe 

, XIII of Reaſon in interpreting Scripture for ourſelves, and determining the Senſe and 

www Meaning of it by our own Underſtanding. The firſt Paſſage I ſhall take notice 
of is that which we meet with in 2 Pet. i. 20, 21. Knowng this firſt, that no Pro- 
phecy of the Scripture is of any private Interpretation: For the Prophecy came not 
in old time by the Will of Man; but holy Men of God ſpabe as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghojt. From whence ſome would infer, that we cannot underſtand the 
Meaning of Scripture without the particular Gift and extraordinary Aſſiſtance of 
that Spirit which indited it; and that the Spirit excludes all Uſe of our own Rea- 
ſon in this Matter. | 

B u T neither of theſe Points can be concluded from this Text; for the Apoſtle 
docs not ſpeak here of all Scripture in general, but only of the Prophecies of the 
Old Teftament, which foretold Things that were not to come to pals till a long 
Time after, till the Times of the Meſſiah; he does not ſpeak of all the inſpired 
Writers of the Old Teſtament, but only of the Prophets, and ſhews what he had 
before ſaid in his firſt Epiſtle, Ch. i. 10, 11. Of which Salvation the Prophets have 
enquired, and ſearched diligently, who prophefied of the Grace that ſhould come unto 
vou; ſearching what, or what manner of Time the Spirit of Chrift which was in them 
did fignify, when it teſtified before-hand the Sufferings of Chriſt, and the Glory that 
ſhould follow. The Meaning of which is, that they did not underſtand, nor could 
they interpret their own Prophecies, and were ignorant moſt of all of the Time 
when they ſhould be fulfilled. 

So that the private Interpretation of Prophecy here mentioned, by which is 
meant the Prophets Interpretation of their own Prophecies, is not oppoſed to the 
Illumination of the Spirit, but to the Underſtandings of other Men; eſpecially 
thoſe to whom the Goſpel was more plainly reveal'd, or who liv'd under the Go- 
ſpel, and might therefore underſtand the Meaning of thoſe Prophecies, tho' the 
Prophets who utter'd them did not. 

NEITHER is all Interpretation, and all Underſtanding of the Scripture, here 
deny'd to the Prophets themſelves, but only a thorough and compleat Knowledge 
of the hidden and myſtical Senſe of it, as is related to the New Teſtament and 
the Goſpel Covenant. But from this particular Caſe no general Argument can be 
drawn to prove that no Man can, by the help of his own Reaſon, arrive at any 
degree of Knowledge and Underſtanding in he Meaning of any Part of Scripture 
whatever; this indeed is endeavour'd to be prov'd from the laſt of the two Verſes 
now quoted : For the Prophecy came not in old time by the Will of Man, but holy 
Men of God jfpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt. Which Words ſome would 
underſtand as an Argument whereby the Apoſtle confirms his firſt Aſſertion, that 
no Prophecy of the Scripture is of any private Interpretation, becauſe it came not by 
the Will of Man, but holy Men of old ſpaꝶe as they were moved by the Holy Ghoft. From 
whence they argue thus: That fince all Scripture is given by Inſpiration of God, no 

Man can underſtand and interpret it by his own Reaſon and Judgment, but only 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Spirit of God. | 

Bou r this Argument is not concluſive ; becauſe, 1. there is no occaſion why 
this Verſe ſhould contain a Reaſon for what was faid in the foregoing Verſe; nor, 
2. Why this ſhould be the Reaſon which it contains; this Verſe ſeems rather to 
contain an Anſwer to a tacit Objection which might be made againſt what the 
Apoſtle faid in the foregoing Verſe; for if any one ſhould have objected that Pro- 
phecy was of private Interpretation, becauſe it came by the Will of Man, the ready 
way to anſwer this would be, by denying the Aſſumption ; which the Apoſtle does 
when he tells us, that Prophecy came not by the Will of Man, but holy Men of old 
Jpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt. This may be the Meaning of this Verſe, 
it may contain an Anſwer to this tacit Objection; and Anſwers are not deſign'd 
for a dire& Reaſon of what we aſſert, but only to ſhew the Weakneſs of what is ob- 
jected againſt us, fla DEN IAC ee . 

Ap yet, 2. If it was the Apoſtle's Deſign in this Verſe to confirm what he had 
ſaid in the foregoing, it will not follow that this is the Reaſon whereby he confirms 
it, viz, that Prophecies proceed not from the Will of Man, but from E 
1 | Ghoſt, 
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Ghoſt ; but that thoſe Prophets were fo forcibly mov'd and over 0 r. 
Holy Ghoſt, that neither the Time nor Place, Leber the 3 2 Makin IT 5 
of their propheſying was at their own Command: They could not propheſy \ propa 
when, or where, or what they pleas'd ; but they a things without Fed 
knowing or thinking of them, without, and many times, againit their Will and 
Conſent. But this was not the Cale of the Apoſtles, and other inſpir'd Perſons un 
der the New Teſtament; nor yet always of the Prophets of the Old Teſtament. 
but only when they uttered thoſe Prophecies which the Apoſtle here refers to. In 
other Caſes the Spirit of God did often accommodate itſelf to the Will of dot 
whom it inſpir' d. The Spirits of the Prophets are ſiibiect to the Prophets. So St 
Paul tells the Corinthians, in his Second Epiſtle, Chap. xiv. 32. where, b $ HEY | 
muſt be underſtood the extraordinary Communications of the Holy 80 15 Chich 
the Apoſtle aſſures them they were fo far Maſters of, that they might 8 ulate and 
order them in ſuch a manner as ſhould tend moſt to the Edification of — Aſſem 
blies. They could, for inſtance, propheſy one by one, Verſe 3 1. They could (| =o 
or leave off ſpeaking, as they pleas'd : They could arrive at any degree of * 
ry Knowledge they had a mind to by the Help of the Spirit; and could purſue thi 
or that mn and Enquiry as far as they thought fit. g x 
THresE things conſider' d, what was before faid is very evi 
Words of the Apoſtle cannot be underſtood of all Slams. xe, en 
tation of Scripture, ſo as to exclude all Men from all manner of Knowledge Ed 
Underſtanding of Scripture by their own Reaſon and Judgment. NE” 
Bes1Des, even this extraordinary Communication of the Spirit di : 
clude all Uſe of Reaſon, but only in ſome Men, at ſome Jab. RY N 
ſome particular reſpects; and this too not upon account of any Inconfiſtency there 
is between the divine Spirit and human Reaſon, but only becauſe the 8 rt of 
God, in old time, did not ſo clearly reveal ſome things as the Men of tot: times 
could have wiſh'd, and as they were afterwards reveal d. Whence it comes to paſs 
that many things are very plain and intelligible under the new Covenant which 
were not ſo under the old. | i 
WU ERE TORE, to conclude this Point, though we ſhould. ſuppoſe 
to reaſon here as ſome would have him, it does > follow, that oe can pots 
nothing at all of Scripture without the particular Help of the Spirit of God, but 
only that we cannot underſtand ſome things fo perfectly and thoroughly withoar 
it. Nor does it follow, that in thoſe Inſtances where the Aſſiſtance of the Hol 
Spirit is neceſſary, all Uſe of Reaſon is to be laid aſide, but only that Reaſon 15 
its bare natural State is not ſufficient for this End, but muſt be aſſiſted and en- 
q | lighten'd by the Spirit of God; which Benefit the moſt wiſe and rational Man will 


never diſown or refuſe. 
AND yet after all this, theſe Words are capable of another Senſe : And when 


the Apoſtle ſays that no Prophecy of the Scripture is of any private Interpretation 
he may mean no more than this, that the Prophets were influenced and inſpired 
by the Holy Ghoſt, and that their Prophecies are to be looked upon and inter- 
preted as the Voice of that Holy Spirit, and not as any human private Conceptions. | il 
Bu T whatever fair Conſtruction we put upon the Words, they contain nothing 1 
againſt the Uſe of our own Reaſon and Judgment in interpreting Scripture. 
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SER MON XIV. 
More Objections out of Scripture againſt Free- 
thinking anſwer d. 


1 T HES s. V. 21. 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


H O' there is nothing more reaſonable in itſelf, or more neceſſary to the 

very Life and Being of true Religion, than that every Man ſhould be 

left to the free Exerciſe of his own private Judgment ; yet ſeveral Ob- 

jections have been raiſed againſt this Principle, ſome from Reaſon, and 
ſome from Scripture. 

Tur Objections of the firſt Sort are grounded upon a Suppoſition of Reaſon's 
being an incompetent Judge in religious Matters, and upon the miſchievous Effects 
and Conſequences of Mens exerciſing their Reaſon upon theſe Matters. Thoſe of 
the other Sort are drawn from ſuch Texts of Scripture as ſeem to prohibit this Uſe 
of Reaſon in general, or more particularly the Exerciſe of it in ſtudy ing and inter- 
preting Scripture for ourſelves. | 

Mos of theſe Objections I have conſidered, and endeavoured to anſwer in 
ſome of my laſt Diſcourſes. And before I proceed any farther, I ſhall make two 
or three brief Remarks upon what has been already ſaid. 

CoNCERNING thoſe Objections againſt that Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters 
for which I have been contending, and which are drawn from the Principles of 
Reaſon ; I obſerve, that they cannot be urged with any Conſiſtency in the preſent 
Caſe ; for if Reaſon was originally in itfelf, or is in its preſent State of Degeneracy 
and Corruption, an incompetent Judge in religious Matters; how can J depend 
upon that Reaſoning which I uſe to prove this? My Reaſon may betray its Weak- 
neſs, and deceive me even here; and the Arguments which I think I urge with fo 
much weight, may be inconcluſive, and have nothing in them. Whenever we argue 
or diſpute upon any Point, we always appeal to Reaſon, and ſuppoſe it to be a pro- 
per Judge, and able to determine the Controverfy, to diſcover on which fide the 


Truth lies, and to ſeparate it from Error; if Reafon be incapable of this, it is in 


vain to reaſon at all, or endeavour to prove any thing by Reaſon ; even this, that we 
are able to prove nothing; we can object nothing againſt the Judgment of ſound 
Reaſon, but what anſwers and overthrows itſelf, and involves us in a manifeſt 
Contradiction ; for at the ſame time that we reaſon againſt Reaſon's being a Judge, 
we do in effect ſet it up as a Judge, and appeal to it. 

WHATSOEVER any Man alledges to me againſt Reaſon's being made a Judge, 
is either agreeable to my Reaſon, or it is not; if it be, he makes Reaſon a Judge; 
if it be not, he diſputes in vain againſt Reafon ; for the End of Diſputation is to 
bring over others to our Opinion by proper Arguments; but this cannot be done, 
unleſs our Arguments be agreeable to his Reaſon with whom we diſpute. 

AGAIN, either we ſuppoſe the Perſon with whom we diſpute to underſtand 
the Reaſons we urge for his Conviction, or not ; if the firſt, we own Reaſon to be 
a Judge ; if the ſecond, we diſpute to no purpoſe, and may as profitably W 

| e 
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the Blind and the Deaf with Sounds and Colours, He that argues againſt this Uſe 
of Reaſon, thinks that he reaſons either rightly or wrongly ; if he thinks he reaſons 
rightly, how can he condemn the Judgment of Reaſon ? if wrongly, how can he 
hope to convince others by that which he does not believe himſelf? Thus vain 
and inconſiſtent is it to reaſon againſt the Uſe of Reaſon; to endeavour to prove 
that to be an incompetent Judge, without which we can judge of nothing, nor 
prove any thing, but muſt fit down in utter Ignorance and Darkneſs. 

AGAIN, concerning thoſe Objections againſt the Uſe of Reaſon in religious 
Matters which are drawn from Scripture, and particularly thoſe which are urged 
from Scripture againſt the Uſe of private Judgment in interpreting Scripture ; I ob- 
ſerve, that the Scriptures were wrote for the general Uſe and Inſtruction of all 
Mankind, and therefore all Men are obliged to the diligent Reading and Study of 
them, and to uſe their beſt Reaſon and Underſtanding in diſcovering their true 
Senſe and Meaning; and if Men be deny'd this Uſe of Scripture, or this Uſe of 
their Reaſon in underſtanding Scripture, they may as well be depriv'd of the Scrip- 
tures themſelves. The Apoſtle reckon'd it a great Advantage to Timothy, that from 
a Child he had known the holy Scriptures, which were able to make him Wife unto Sal- 
vation, thro Faith which is in Chriſt Feſus, 2 Tim. ii. 15. and then adds a general 
Character and Commendation of Scripture : All Scripture, ſays he, is given by 
Inſpiration of God, and is profitable for Doctrine, for Reprogf, for Correction, for 
Inſtruftion in Righteouſneſs, that the Man of God may be perfeet, throughly fur- 
niſb d unto all good Works. But tho' we read the Scriptures, or hear them read ne- 
ver fo often, they will not ſerve any of theſe good Ends and Purpoſes, unleſs we 
bring our Reaſon and Underſtanding along with us to judge of their true Senſe and 
Meaning. | | | 

THERE is nothing ſo abſurd but may be, and has been attempted to be pro- 
ved and defended by Scripture, and this for want of Mens uſing their own Reaſon 
and Judgment. If we take thoſe Paſſages in a literal, which are to be underſtood 
in a figurative Senſe, what groſs Conceptions will this give us of God, and what 
ſtrange Notions ſhall we form to ourſelves of ſeveral religious Matters? If it be ſaid, 
that ſuch Concluſions are manifeſtly wrong, becauſe theſe Expreſſions are to be ta- 
ken in a figurative Senſe; I aſk, how we can know which are to be taken in a li- 
teral, and which in a figurative Senſe, but by the Uſe of our Reaſon? All Diſcour- 
ſes whatever are directed to our Reaſon, and it is by the help of this alone that we 
are capable of underſtanding any, even the plaineſt Matters, | 

AGAIN, when Scripture is urged againſt the Uſe of our own Reaſon and Judg- 
ment in interpreting Scripture, I aſk thoſe who thus argue, how they know that 
the Paſſages of Scripture which they alledge againſt this Uſe of Reaſon are pertinent, 
and prove what they are brought for? This can be known only by the help of their 
own Reaſon and Judgment; and it they rely upon their own Senſe and Reafon in 
interpreting theſe Texts of Scripture, why may they not as well do fo in others ? 
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and make the fame Ule of Reaſon in reading the Scriptures which they do in ſtu- 


dying other Books, ſince the Scriptures were wrote for the fame End which othe 
Books are, the Inſtruction and Improvement of Mankind? 

Trus we ſee, that whatever Objections can be urged againſt the Uſe of Reaſon 
in religious Matters, or more particularly againſt the Uſe of Reaſon in interpreting 
Scripture for ourſelves, contradict and overthrow themſelves, and do really eſta- 
bliſh that Uſe of Reaſon which they attempt to undermine; indeed if there be any 
Force in Objections of this kind, there is an end of all Diſcourle and Argument 
whatever, and every Man mult be left to the Enjoyment of his own Opinions, 
however erroneous or abſurd, ſince upon this Suppoſition that Reaſon is to be dif- 
carded it 1s in vain to endeavour to convince him. 

I have already conſider'd ſome of thoſe Paſſages of Scripture which are urged 
againſt the Uſe of Reaſon in interpreting Scripture ; many of the Objections drawn 
from theſe Scriptures are grounded upon this Suppoſition, that they contain Things 
- which are not proper Objects of Reaſon, but ſo far above our Comprehenſion, that 
we cannot pretend to exerciſe our Reaſon about them. This is a Point which I 
may take occaſion to handle more diſtinctly in the Remainder of theſe Diſcourſes.] 
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lenor. At preſent I ſhall proceed to conſider ſome more of thoſe Texts of Scripture which 


are brought either againſt the general Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters, or the 


WA particular Uſe of it in interpreting Scripture. 


THAT of the Wiſe Man, Prov. xxv. 27. has been alledged againſt Enquiries 
into religious Matters, as if the Knowledge of ſuch things was too excellent for 
us, and like the Brightneſs of the Sun, was apt to dazzle, confound, and blind 
thoſe who fixed their Eyes attentively upon it. For fo this Paſſage runs in the vul- 
gar Tranſlation, Scrutator Majeſtatis opprimetur d gloria. He that endeavours to 
take a near view of the Majeſty of God ſhall be oppreſs d and confounded with 
his Glory ; alluding; as is ſuppos'd, to thoſe Paſtages which tell us that 'tis impoſ- 
ſible 79 ſee God's Face, and to behold his Glory; and which repreſent him as dwelling 
in Light inacceſſible, which no Man can approach; and the like. 

Bur, firſt, this Miſchief can befal none but the careleſs and imprudent ; and 
ſo this Place is underſtood by thoſe who take it in that Senſe which the vulgar 
Tranſlation puts upon it. We may uſe the moſt dangerous things, and reap a great 
deal of benefit from them, if we manage them after a prudent manner. We may 
handle Fire by proper Inſtruments without being burnt; and view the Sun in its 
greateſt Splendor through a fit Medium. In like tnanner if we contemplate di- 
vine things, and endeavour after the Knowledge of them in the Uſe of thoſe 
Means which both Reaſon and Revelation preſcribe, and proceed with all Humi- 
lity and Diſcretion, there can be no Danger in ſuch Enquiries. 

WHAT is there in divine Matters, as far as we are concern'd to know them, 
which is too hard for our Reaſon, or can be any prejudice to it when exercisd a- 
bout it? If we inſtance in the incomprehenſible Nature and Majeſty of God, his 
infinite Excellencies and Perfections, this is nothing to the Purpoſe. For though 
it be abſolutely requir'd of us, as the Condition of eternal Life, t know God, and 
his Son Feſus Chriſt whom he hath ſent ; yet we are not obliged to a perfect Know- 
ledge of the inmoſt Nature and Eſſence of God, but only to know the Relation 
he bears to us as our Creator and ſupreme Lord and Governor, his Will and his De- 
ſigns concerning us, the Promiſes he has made us, and the Precepts he has given 
us, that we may obey the one in order to obtain the other. So much Knowledge 
of the Nature of God and Chriſt as will help forward this End is neceſſary, and 
ſo much of this we may learn from Scripture ; and this will not prejudice our Rea- 
ſon, but make it more compleat and pertect. But if any one ſhould endeavour af- 
ter more Knowledge of this kind than is reveal'd to him, and attempt to be wiſe 
above what is written, he may experience the Truth of what So/omon ſays in this 
Senſe, and be oppreſs'd with that Glory which he endeavours to ſee through. 

Bu r, ſecondly, the Words in the Original have quite another Senſe, and onl 
reprove Men for ſearching out and proclaiming their own Glory. For fo the Verſe 
runs in our Tranſlation, and the Original will bear that Senſe. I is not good to eat 
mich Honcy : So for Men to ſearch their nn. Glory, is not Glory. This indeed is 
interpreted by the a Rabbies of the Study of divine things, which whoſoever endea- 
vours to underſtand more perfectly than they are reveal'd to us, will ſoon find him- 
ſelf out of his depth. We muſt not therefore, as they adviſe us, be too minute in 
our Enquiries into the Nature and Effence of theſe things, what they are in them- 
ſelves, and after what manner they exiſt, ſince ſuch curious Enquiries can be of no 
benefit or credit to us, becauſe they are beyond the reach of human Underſtanding. 
But if we take the Words in this Senſe, they do not, as I have ſhewn, forbid that 
Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters which I have been aſſerting. 

IHA already examin'd ſeveral Paſſages in St. Paul's Epiſtles, which have 
been urged againſt the Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters, and have ſhewn that 
they mean no more than this, that Men could never by the bare Uſe of Reaſon 
arrive at thoſe Diſcoveries which the Goſpel has made : "That Revelation has open- 
ed to us ſuch a new Scene of things, as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither 
have entered into the Heart of Man to conceive ; ſuch Knowledge as was far above 


the 


2 Nimio plus mellis comedere non eſt bonum: Hoc intelligendum eſt de ſtudio rerum ſanctarum. Deſtitue- 
tur enim qui ejuſmodi ſtudiis ſe immiſcebit. Non itaque eſt inquirendum quz aut qualia ſunt, nec eorum Ex- 


cellentiam curiosè indagare gloriam parit; cum ea penitiùs cognoſcere humano intellectui non concedatur, 
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the Wiſdom of this World, and the Princes of this World; ſuch as was not in the Inzor. 
leaſt the Product of human Diſcovery, Parts, or Learning, but was deriv'd wholly * IV. | 
from what God had taught by his Spirit in the facred Scriptures, and was not to be i 
aſcribed to the Skill or Abilities of Men, as the Authors of it, but to be received as | 
a Doctrine coming from God alone. This is the Apoſtle's Deſign in 1 Cor. ii. 
where he diſtinguiſhes the Viſdom of this World from the IV, dom of God; mean- 
ing by the one, fuch Knowledge, Arts and Sciences, as was attainable by Man's 
natural Parts and Faculties, ſuch as Man's Wit could find out, cultivate and im- 
prove, and the Princes of this World encourage and endeavour to propagate ; by 
the other, ſuch Knowledge as was built on the Authority of God alone, and was 

 deriv'd wholly from the Revelation of his Spirit in the Scriptures, and could be had 
no other way. 

Tu 15 is what the Apoſtle means in Verſe 10, &c. of this Chapter, where ſpeaking 
of thoſe things which the Goſpel has made known to us, he ſays, That God hath re- 
vealed them unto us by his Spirit; for the Spirit ſearcheth all things; yea, the deep 
things of God, i. e. thole Secrets of the divine Wiſdom and Counſel which are be- 
yond the reach of our Abilities to diſcover. For what Man knxweth the things of a 
Man, ſave the Spirit of a Man which is in him? Even ſo the things of God knoweth 
no Man, but the Spirit of God; i. e. as no Man knoweth what is in the Mind of 
another Man, but only the Spirit of the Man himſelf that is in him; ſo much 
leſs doth any Man know or can diſcover the Thoughts and Counſels of God, but 
only the Spirit of God. But when the Spirit of God hath revcaled theſe things 
unto us, they are reveal'd to our Underſtandings, and become fit Objects for the 
Exerciſe of our Reaſon. And this the Apoſtle intimates at Verſe 15. He that is 
ſpiritual judeeth all things; i. e. he that lays the Foundation of his Knowledge of 
theſe things in divine Revelation, can judge what is, and what is not the Doctrine 
of the Goſpel Salvation ; he can judge who is, and who is not a good Mini- 
{ter and Preacher of the Word of God; what Doctrines are, and what are not a- 
greeable to the Chriſtian Religion. He is able to put in practice this Precept in the 
Text, of proving all things, and holding faſt that which is good. | 

THERE are other Paſſages of Scripture produced againſt the Uſe of Reaſon in 
religious Matters, which, when they are examin'd, will be found to be not againſt 
ſuch Uſe of Reaſon, but only againſt reaſoning from ſuch Principles as belong on- 
ly to natural things, and applying them to divine Matters. But this is manifeſtly 
an Abuſe of Reaſon, and extending it beyond its proper Province. 

Tu us, for inſtance, when God promiſed Abraham a Son; as that Promiſe 
was to be fulfilled in an extraordinary manner, ſo the Objection which Sarah made 
againſt it, from the common and ordinary Courſe of Nature, was of no force, 
and therefore her reaſoning after this manner was reproved by the Angel, Ger. xvii. 
10, 11, 12. But Abraham reaſon'd better in this Cafe, and the Scriptures give us 
the higheſt commendation of his Faith upon account of the Reaſonableneſs of it, 
and has recommended it as a Pattern to all ſucceeding Generations, For thus the 
Apoſtle deſcribes this Act of Abraham's Faith, Rom. iv. 18, &c. Who againſt Hope 
believed in Hope, that he might become the Father of many Nations ; accoraing to that 
which was ſpoken, ſo ſhall thy Seed be. And being not weak in Faith, he conſidered 
nat his own Body now dead, when he was about an hundred Years old, neither yet the 
Deadneſs of Sarah's Womb. He ſtagger d not at the Promiſe of God through Unbe- 
lie, but was ftrong in Faith, giving glory to God; and being fully perſuaded that 
what be had promiſed, he was able alſo to perform. | 

AGAIN, when the Children of Iſrael wept in the Ears of the Lord, ſaying, who 
ſhall give us Fleſh to eat? And God had promis d to give them Fleſh to the full: 
Mofes was guilty of the ſame wrong Reaſoning, when he reply'd, The People a- 
mongſt whom J am, are fix hundred thouſand Foot men; and thou haſt ſaid, Iwill give 
them Fleſh that they may eat a whole Month. Shall the Flocks and the Herds be 
Alain for them, to ſuffice them? Or ſhall all the Fiſh of the Sea be gathered tegether 
for them, to ſuffice them ? And the Lord faid unto Moſes, Is the Lord's Hand 
waxed ſhort ? Thou ſhalt ſee now whether my Word fhall come to paſs unto thee, 
or not. Numb. xi. 18, &c. God deſign'd to do that after a miraculous Manner, 
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and by his own immediate Power, which Mqeſs thought was to be brought about 
by the Uſe of common and ordinary Means. | 

ANOTHER Inſtance of the like nature we meet with in Chapter xx. of this 
Book, Verſe 11, 12. when Moſes fetched Water out of the ſtony Rock to ſupply 
the People with Drink. | 

Tus falſe way of reaſoning deceived Naaman the Leper, and made him re- 
fuſe at firlt to uſe thoſe Means which the Prophet had preſcribed for his Cure: He 
could not apprehend what Virtue there was in the Waters of Jordan more than in 
other Rivers, and was therefore unwilling to be at the trouble of going to waſh in 
them. But his Miſtake lay in this: That he thought the Cure mult be perform'd 
by natural Means, which was to be effected in a miraculous manner, 2 Kings v. 
11, Sc | 

I x Chapter vii. of this Book we have another Inſtance of the ſame nature: 
The City of Samaria was beſieged by the Syrians, and reduced to the utmoſt Ex- 
tremity : The Prophet foretels a very ſpeedy and incredible Plenty ; which, as 
there was no proſpect of in the preſent Circumſtances, ſo it was thought altoge- 
ther impoſſible: Behold, ſays one, If the Lord would make Windows in Heaven, 
might this thing be ? But this was reaſoning according to the Meaſures of human 
Probability, about a thing which was brought to paſs by the divine Power ; for 
God ſtruck a Terror into the Syrians, which made them quit their Camp, and leave 
ail their Stores and Treaſures behind them; whereby the Prophet's Words were ac- 
compliſh'd. | 

Ju fame falſe way of reaſoning the Jews run into, with regard to our Sa- 
viour's Knowledge and Underſtanding. For when he taught them in their Syna- 
gogue, infemuch that they were aſtoniſhed ; they ſaid, Whence hath this Man this 
Hi iidom, and theſe mighty Works? Is not this the Carpenter's Son? Is not his Mother 
called Mary ? And his Brethren, James, and Joſes, and Simon, and Judas? And 
his Siſters, are net they all with us? Whence then hath this Man all theſe things? 
Mat. xiii. 54, Sc. They knew our Saviour's Birth and Education to be ſuch, as 
made it impoſſible for him, by the common and ordinary Methods, to acquire 
thoſe Talents they found him poſleſs'd of; and their Error conſiſted in this: That 
they took him to be a mere Man, and that he had no other than human Means to 
make uſe of. 


His Diſciples were often ſo deceiv'd, when he propoſed to feed the Multi- 


. tudes who followed him. There being no viſible Supply of Food for ſuch great 


Numbers; they ofcen ask the queſtion whence they ſhould have it ; and endeavour 
to diſſuade him from ſuch Deſigns as wholly impracticable ; and ſo indeed they 
would have been, if recourſe muſt have been had to none but the common and 
ordinary Means, Mar. xv. 32, &c. | 

T1n1s falſe Reaſoning was the Foundation of that Objection which the Sadu- 
ces made againſt the Reſurrection in Mat. xxii. 23, Sc. They argued from this 
Life to another, and thought that we ſhould be in the ſame Circumſtances in ano- 
ther World which we are in here. Whereas if they had confider'd how different 
our future State and Condition will be from that which we now ſubſiſt in, there 
would have been no ground for any ſuch Objection as they made. 

Tur fame wrong Reaſoning appears in the Objections which were made a- 
gainſt the Conception and Birth of John the Baptiſt, and our Saviour; which, as 
they were foretold and promiſed immediately by God, ſo it was no juſt Excep- 
tion againſt them, that they were beyond and above the common Courſe of 
Nature. 

SUCH Inſtances as theſe are brought by ſome to weaken the Authority of 
Reaſon, But this is not a right Uſe of Reaſon, which confiſts in judging of 
every thing by its proper Principles, or at leaſt by ſuch general Principles as in- 
clude theſe. The not obſerving this Rule was the occaſion of theſe Miſtakes, and 


is that Fault or Error in Reaſoning, which Logicians call weslafao ds anno ji. 


Leguile you, mazznoyilulay, with enticing Words. 


and is included in thoſe enticing Words againſt which the Apoſtle warns the Colof- 
/ians, in Chap. ii. Ver. 4. of that Epiſtle. And this I ſay, left any Man ſhould 
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SERMON XV. 


That the Scriptures do ſuppoſe, encourage, 
and enjoin the Ule of our Reaſon in Matters 
of Religion. 


£m 2 


1 Tais . 21; 
Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


WAVING taken a View of the principa! Paſſages of Scripture which 1s»or. 

are uſually alledged againſt that Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters *,* 
which I have been contending for, it will be neceſſary, in juſtice to this he , 
Argument, to conſider thoſe Paſlages alſo which not only ſuppoſe, but 

encourage and enjoin the Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters, and reprove Men for 

neglecting to do fo. | | 

IN DEE D, the whole Tenor of Scripture, both of the Old and New Teſtament; 

ſuppoſes us to be rational Creatures, and that we make uſe of our own Reaſon and 

Underſtanding in judging for ourſelves, or at leaſt, that 'tis our Duty to do fo, and 

that we are highly blameable whenever we do otherwiſe. This is plainly imply'd 

in that Complaint which Meſes made of the Jeuiſi Nation, and the earneſt De- 

fire he expreſſes for their true Intereſt : They are a Nation void of Counſel, neither 

is there any Underſtanding in them. O that they were wiſe, that they underſtood 

this, that they would confider their latter End. Deut. xxxii. 28, 29. 

Tuus the Idolaters are reproved for not making uſe of their Reaſon ; and 
their Sin is aſcribed to this Neglect: They have not known, nor underſtood : For he 
hath ſhut their Eyes, that they cannot ſee ; and their Hearts, that they cannot un- 
derſtand. And none conſidereth in his Heart, neither is there Knowledge nor Under- 
ſtanding to jay, I have burnt part of it in the Fire, yea, alſo have I baked Bread 
upon the Coals thereof; I have roaſted Fleſh, and eaten it, and ſhall I make the reſidue 
thereof” an Abomination ? Shall I fall down to the Stock of a Tree ? If. xliv. 18, 19. 
Again, in Chap. xlvi. Ver. 8. Remember this, and ſhew yourſeves Men bring it 
again to mind, O ye Tranſgreſſors. Thus alſo in Fer. iv. 22. My People is fooliſh, 
they have not known me, they are fott1ſh Children, and they have no Underſtanding ; 
they are wiſe to do evil, but to do good they have no Knowledge. To the ſame pur- 
poſe is that in Chap. viii. Ver. 7. Yea, the Stork in the Heavens knoweth her ap- 
pointed Times, and the Turtle, and the Crane, and the Swallow, obſerve the Time of 
their coming, but my People know not the Fudgment of the Lord. Like that in A/ 1. 
3. The Ox knoweth his Owner, and the Aſs his Maſter's Crib : But Iſrael doth not 
know, my People doth not conſider. And in Chap. xiv. Ver. 22, the Prophet thus 
addreſſes himſelf to the common Senſe and Reaſon of Mankind: Are there any 
among the Vanities of the Gentiles that can cauſe Rain? Or can the Heavens give 
Showers? Art not thou he, O Lord our God? Therefore we will wait upon thee, for 
thou haſt made all theſe things. | 

TIs the P/almi/?'s Advice in Pſalm xxxii. 9g. That we ſhould not be as the Horſe 
and the Mule which have no Underſtanding. That we ſhould not run inconſiderate- 
ly upon any thing ; but as we have Reaſon and Underſtanding, whereby we are 


diſtinguiſb d 
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diſtinguiſh'd from other Creatures, ſo we ſhould make uſe of theſe Faculties in the 
Government and Direction of our Lives and Actions. 

AGAIN, in P/alm xiv. 4. Have all the Workers of Iniquity no Knowledge ? 

From all which Paſſages, and many more which might be added, it is evi- 
dent that the Knowledge of the true G and the Practice of true Religion, de- 
pend upon Mens exerciſing their own Reaſon and Judgment upon theſe Matters; 
and that it is for want of this that they fall into Idolatry and Wickedneſs. 

Ir we proceed to conſider the New Teſtament, we ſhall find as great Streſs 
laid upon the Uſe of our own Reaſon and Underſtanding, and as frequent Appeals 
to It. | 

IN Matth. viii. 11. our Saviour commends the Centurion's Faith, becauſe it pro- 
ceeded upon the Principles of right Reaſon ; when his Servant was ſick, he did not 
deſire our Saviour to come down to his Houſe, but to ſpeak the Word only, and his 
Servant ſhould be healed. For you! he at ver. 9.) I am a Man under Authority, 
having Soldiers under me; and I ſay to this Man, Go, and he goth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh ; and to my Servant, Do this, and he doth it. From whence 
he argued, that if he, who himſelf was under the Authority of others, could yet 
command thoſe who were under him, much more could our Saviour, who had 
no Superior upon Earth, do this; and have any thing executed at his Command. 

I the Parable of the Sower, Matth. xiii. 19, 23. our Saviour joins hearing and 
underſtanding the Word together, and makes the one altogether unprofitable with- 
out the other; but we can underſtand nothing but by the help of our Reaſon ; if 
we are not to make uſe of this, whatever Diſcourſe is directed to us, is ſpoken into 
the Air, and leaves no Impreſſion upon us. When any one heareth the Word of 
the Kingdom, and underſtandeth it not, then cometh the wicked One and catch- 
eth away that which was ſown in his Heart. But he that recerveth Seed into the 
Ground, is he that heareth the Word and under/tandeth it, which alſo beareth Fruit, 
and bringeth forth ſome an hundred-fold, ſome fixty, ſome thirty. 

IN chap. xvi. ver. 3. of the ſame Goſpel our Saviour reproves the Phariſees and 
Sadducees tor their Blindneſs, in not diſcerning the Time of the Meſſiah's coming: 
O ye Hypocrites, ye can diſcern the Fate of the Sky ; but can ye not diſcern the Signs 
of the Times ? Which plainly ſuppoſes that they were to uſe their own Reaſon, and 
that thereby they might as certainly know that to be the Time of the Meſſiah's 
coming from what was predicted concerning it, as they might diſcern the Ap- 
proach of the different Seaſons of the Year from the uſual Signs that went before 
them. | 

Wu N our Saviour's Diſciples miſtook the Meaning of that Caution which 
he gave them, Mark viii. 15. The heed, beware of the Leaven of the Phariſees, and 
of the Leaven of Herod: Which Caution they interpreted of their having no 
Bread : Our Saviour reproves them for reaſoning no better, ſince they ought to 
have inferr'd from what he had fo lately done in that way, that he was able ſtill to 
ſupply them after a miraculous manner: Perceive ye not yet, ſays our Saviour, nez- 
ther underſtand? How ts it that ye do not underſtand? 

Tu 4 T Objection which the Sadducees made againſt the Reſurrection, and 
wherewith they thought to puzzle our Saviour, was grounded upon their Ignorance 
of the Scriptures: Ze do err, ſays our Saviour, not knowing the Scriprures, nor the 
Power of God, Matth. xxii. 29. Which ſuppoſes that they might have underſtood 
Things better if they had read the Scriptures with Attention, and uſed their Rea- 
ſon in diſcovering what was contained in them. It is our Saviour's Advice to the 
unbelieving Jews, that they ſhould arch the Scriptures, for in them, fays he, ye 
think ye have eternal Life, and they are they which teſtify of me, John v. 39. But 
this Advice had been to no purpoſe, if they were not to have made any Ule of their 
own Reaſon in finding what they ſearched for, or were unable to find it by all the 
Means they could uſe. 

IN As iv. 19. Peter and Fohn appeal to the Judgment of their Adverſaries, 
and ſaid unto them, whether it be right in the fight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye. | | 
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I T is a noble Commendation which St. Paul gives of the Bereans for ſearching ſanor. | 

the Scriptures, 1. e. the Writings of the Old Teſtament, which they had already CURE: | 


received upon unqueſtionable Authority, whether thoſe Things which even he. 9 


| 
himſelf, who was certainly inſpired, were fo as he had repreſented them, Act, | 
xvii. II. 

IN Rom. x. 17. the Apoſtle tells us, that Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the Word of God. But this Hearing muſt be ſuch as our Saviour mentions in 
the Place before cited, it muſt be joined with Underſtanding, without which there 
can be no believing. In chap. xi. ver. 1. of this Epiſtle, that Religion which we 
are now to practiſe is called our reaſonable Service, becauſe every thing which it | 
enjoins us approves itſelf in the higheſt manner to our Reaſon ; but this ſuppoſes | 
that we are to exerciſe our Reaſon about it, that our Reaſon is to accompany all 
our Acts of Religion, without which, however reaſonable it may be in itſelf, it | 
will not be ſo to us, nor can it be called our reaſonable Service. 1 

IN I Cor. x. 15. the Apoſtle appeals to the common Senſe and Reaſon of | 
Mankind for the Truth 4 what he faid: I ſpeak as to wiſe Men, judge ye what 
1 jay. | 
47 chap. xiv. of this Epiſtle he bids us not to be in Underſtanding Children, 
who are apt to be taken with the Novelty and Strangeneſs of Things; in Temper 
and Diſpoſition he bids us to be as Children, void of Malice ; but in Matters of 
Underſtanding to be perfect Men, and to uſe our own Underſtandings. Brethrer, 
be not Children in Underſtanding ; howbeit, in Malice be ye Children; but in Un- 
derſtanding be Men. 

AND at ver. 29. after he had given them ſeveral Directions for the decent, 
orderly, and profitable Exerciſe of their Gifts in their Aſſemblies, he adds this 
among the reſt : Let the Prophets jpeak two or three, and let the other judge, i. e. 
examine and diſcuſs the Matter. | 

IN 2 Cor. xiii. 5. the Apoſtle exhorts them to try and examine their Religion, 
whether that Doctrine which he had delivered to them was the true Faith of 
Chriſt : Examine your ſelves whether ye be in the Faith, prove your own ſelves. 

IN Eph. v. 6. we are cautioned againſt being decezved, or impoſed upon with 
vain Words, and falſe Reaſonings; but it is by the help of our Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding that we diſcern and prevent ſuch Impoſitions; and therefore it is added 
at ver. 17. Be ye not unwiſe, but underſtanding what the Will of the Lord is. 

S r. Paul in 2 Tim. ili. foretelling a great Apoſtaſy from the Faith, and de- 
ſcribing the Apoſtates, among other Characters which he gives them, he tells us, 
that they are Men of corrupt Minds, reprobate concerning the Faith, ver. g. or as 
the Word is rendered in the Margin, Men of no Judzment ; their Apoſtaſy is in 
part aſcribed to their want of Judgment, to their not uſing their Reaſon at all, 
or not uſing it aright. St. Peter in Epiſt. 1. chap. ii. ver. 2. exhorts us as new 
born Babes, to defire the fincere Milk of the Word, that we may grow thereby; in the 
Original it is, 70 Ao a Nw , lac rationabile fincerum ; plainly intima- 
ting, that the Word was to be apprehended and underſtood by our Reaſon ; and 
that by ſtudying and being converſant in it we ſhould increaſe and grow in Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom. In chap. iu. ver. 15. of this Epiſtle we are commanded 
to be ready always to give an Anfiver to every Man that aſketh us a Reaſon of the 
Hope that is in us: i. e. that we ſhould be able to give a ſatisfactory Account of 1 
our Religion to every one that demands it of us; why, for Inſtance, we are Chri- | 
ſtians, rather than of any other Perſuaſion ; and this evidently ſuppoſes, both that | | 
there is a Reaſon for our Religion, and that every Man ſhould ſtudy this Point fo "1 
far, as to be able to aſſign a good Reaſon why he is of this or that Religion. i 

IN many other Caſes which concern only ourſelves and our own private Affairs, 
no Man has a Right to demand of us a Reaſon of our Actions, nor are we oblig'd 
to give him any; but Religion being a Matter of ſuch publick and univerfal Con- 
cern, and it being every Man's Duty to ſet forward the Salvation of his Neighbour ; 
the Apoſtle ſeems to intimate, that here every Man has a Right to demand a Rea- 
fon of our Conduct, and that we are oblig'd to give one; which we cannot do 
unle we underſtand the Grounds and Reaſons of our Faith; it is impoſſible for a 
ot. I. 10 H Man 
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Izzor. Man who himſelf has no Reaſon for his Religion, to give another any Reaſon for 


it; we muſt firſt underſtand the Reaſon of our Religion before we can explain it 


wav to others. St. Jobn in 1 Epiſt. iv. warns us againſt a raſh implicit Belief, he bids 


us not to believe every Spirit, but to make uſe of our own Underſtanding, and all 
other Helps which God has afforded us; 7o try the Spirits, whether they are of God; 
becauſe, ſays he, many falſe Prophets are gone out into the World. 

Hr does not reaſon as the Free-thinkers do, that becauſe there are many falſe 
Prophets, many falſe Pretenders to Inſpiration, that therefore there are no true 
Prophets, none that are really inſpired and ſent by God; but becauſe there are ſo 
many falſe Prophets gone out into the World, we muſt uſe a great deal of Caution 
that we be not impoſed upon by every crafty and confident Pretender; we muſt 
try the Spirits, whether they are of God ; which plainly ſuppoſes, both that there 
are ſome from God, and that there are ways of knowing which are fo; otherwiſe 
it would be in vain to make any ſuch Trial, and much better to reject them all, 
without any Diſtinction. 

A N Þ thus I have conſider'd, and endeavour'd to anſwer all the material Obje- 
ions againſt this Liberty of private Judgment in religious Matters, and have 
farther examined how this Matter ſtands in Scripture, and what can be alledg'd 
either for or againſt this Uſe of Reaſon out of the Word of God. 

Tu Ar Reaſon is a proper Judge in all Doubts and Diſputes about religious 
Matters, is evident from this plain and ſhort Argument; v/z. That mult be allow'd 
to be a proper Judge of Controverſies of Faith, by whoſe Sagacity and Judgment 
alone we underſtand the Meaning, not only of all human Compoſitions, but of 
the Scriptures too, and the reveal'd Will of God contain'd in thoſe inſpired Wri- 
tings; by whoſe Help and Affiſtance it is that we diſcern the Authority of that 
Book, diſtinguiſh between Truth and Falſhood, remove any Doubts and Scruples 
which ariſe, and determine thoſe Controverſies which are undetermin'd ; upon 
which all uſeful Enquiries proceed, and by which they are regulated ; to which 
every one who diſputes endeavours to conform his Arguments, and whoſe Judgment 
none can oppoſe, or refuſe to ſtand by, without a manifeſt Contradiction ; cer- 
tainly the Province of judging does of Right belong to ſuch an one as this, at leaſt 
the Judgment of ſuch an one is ſufficient for the Security of every honeſt and 
ſincere Mind. 

Nov if we take a View of right Reaſon, we ſhall find in it all theſe Qualifi- 
cations ; for it is by the Faculty of Reaton, by the Sagacity and Judgment which 
that is poſſeſſed of, that we underitand one another's Meaning, diſcern the Senſe 
of Scripture as well as of other Books; this is the Privilege of Men above Beaſts ; 
it is only by Reaſon, and the Effects of it, that we are diſtinguiſhed from them, 
and ſet above them; it is this Faculty alone that enables us to comprehend the 
Senſe and Meaning of thoſe Things which are propoſed to us, and to judge of their 
Truth or Falſhood. 

I F it be faid, that tho' Reaſon be a proper Judge in natural Matters, it is alto- 
gether unable to judge of divine Things; I anſwer, that divine Things cannot be 
oppoſed to Reaſon, but to natural Things, and that only in a degree of Compari- 
ſon, as greater Things are oppoſed to ſmaller ; in which Senſe perhaps that of our 
Saviour to Nicodemus may be underſtood, Johm iii. 12. V have told you of earthly 
Things, and ye believe not; how ſhall you believe if I tell you of heavenly Things? 
Reaſon is not to be confin'd to natural Things, as if we wanted ſome other Facul- 
ty whereby to comprehend and judge of divine Matters; the ſame Senſes, the fame 
Eyes and Ears, are an Inlet to divine as well as natural Things; they are not ſo de- 
termin'd to natural Things as to be uncapable of divine Matters, and to make it 
neceſſary to have other Eyes and Ears to read and hear the Scriptures, than what 
we uſe in other Books. In like manner, the ſame Reaſon and Underſtanding 
which we make uſe of in comprehending and judging of human Writings, and the 
Truths which are there convey'd to us, are ſufficient to enable us to comprehend 
the Senſe of inſpired Writings, and thoſe Truths which are there revealed to us by 
God; if this will not do, there is no underſtanding theſe Things at all, fince we 


have no other Faculty or Inſtrument to employ about them but that which we uſe 
in other Matters, 1 I 
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I F it be farther ſaid, that there are other Helps beſides Reaſon which will Inzor; 


enable us to underſtand divine Matters, ſuch, for Inſtance, as the Scripture, Faith, 


the Church, the Spirit of God, and therefore Reaſon itſelf is not a proper Judge i. 


this Caſe; I anſwer, that beſides what has been already obſerved, that by making 
Reaſon a Judge in this Caſe, we do not exclude the Uſe of other Helps; theſe 
which were juſt now mention'd are all of them ſuch as not only ſuppoſe, but re- 
quire the Uſe of Reaſon. | 

Tur Scripture itſelf cannot be ſaid to underſtand or judge of any thing, but 
muſt be underſtood, and its Senſe and Meaning judg'd of, by Reaſon. 

Ir is not an Act of Faith barely to apprehend or know any ones Meaning, fince 
we may do this when we think the Things ſpoken to be utterly falſe ; but Faith 
follows the Perception of the Agreement of our Ideas, and is not the Inſtrument of 
Knowledge, but ſuch an Aſſent as ſuppoſes Knowledge, and includes the Uſe of 
our Reaſon. 

As to the Church's being a Judge of Truth and Falſhood, it is no other way 
a Judge but by the help of ſound Reaſon, which the Members of it are endu'd with; 
and whatever the Church ſhall thus determine, cannot be underſtood but by the 
Uſe of the fame Reaſon which made thoſe Determinations. 

As to what concerns the Spirit of God, in the firſt place, it is by no means to 
be granted, that we can underſtand nothing of divine Matters without the particu- 
lar Aſſiſtance of the Spirit; and then it is to be remember'd, that the Illumination 
of the Spirit does not contradict or ſuperſede the Uſe of Reaſon. 

Ir we could underſtand nothing in divine Matters without the peculiar Help of 
the Spirit, why do we diſpute with thoſe who differ from us in Religion? Or why 
do we propoſe the reading of the Scriptures for their Conviction ? This would be 
altogether in vain if they could underſtand nothing without the Spirit; and if they 
have the Spirit, we grant them to be in the right, which is inconſiſtent with the 
difference between us; or elſe we muſt own that Men are capable in ſome meaſure 
of underſtanding divine Matters without the help of the Spirit ; and this does not 
wholly exclude all Aſſiſtance of the Spirit; for it muſt be confeſs'd that there are 
many Things in Scripture which cannot be perfectly underſtood without the par- 
ticular Gift of the Spirit; but theſe are ſuch, as they who do not thoroughly un- 
derſtand them, may both believe the Goſpel, and attain the End of their Faith, 
even the Salvation of their Souls, 

HEN e E we read in Scripture, that the Spirit is given only to them who be- 
lieve; not that they may firſt underſtand ſomething in order to believe, for that is 
a Contradiction, ſince they believe already, which they could not do without un- 
derſtanding; but the Spirit is given them that they may underſtand more for the 
Confirmation of their own Faith, and the Information of others. 

AN p even this Illuſtration of the Spirit does not exclude or contradict, but ſup- 
poſe and require the Uſe of Reaſon ; it does not ſuppreſs or deſtroy, but exalt and 
improve our natural Faculties, and make thoſe Things clear and intelligible, which 
would otherwiſe be obſcure, and perhaps not at all to be underſtood ; and there- 
fore we are conſtantly exhorted and call'd upon to exert our rational Faculties, and 
employ our own Underſtandings, even when we are promiſed the Aſſiſtance of 
God's holy Spirit. : i ; 

Tuus far therefore we meet with nothing which ſhould make us think that 
Reaſon is not capable of judging in divine as well as natural Things, and cannot 
comprehend the Meaning of the Scriptures as it does that of other Writings. 
Jo this it may be objected, that the Scriptures contain ſome Things which 

are contrary to Reaſon, and which therefore muſt be aſſented to barely upon the 
Teſtimony of God; ſince if we were to conſult our Reaſon about them, we could 
never receive any Satisfaction that they were true, but ſhould be obliged to reject 
them, as falſe : But to this I anſwer, that nothing can be Matter of divine Revela- 
tion which is evidently contrary to Reaſon, fince Reaſon itſelf is nothing elſe but 
natural Revelation, which God cannot contradict without contradicting himſclt ; 
and we cannot have greater Evidence of the Truth and Meaning of any Revelation, 


than we have of the Falſeneſs of that which plainly contradicts our Reaſon. 5 
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Inzor. By T this is far from being the Caſe of any thing contain'd in Scripture, as will 
xy. quickly appear, if we examine thoſe Particulars which are ſaid to be contrary to 
Aa Reaſon ; of this ſort are uſually reckon'd the Miracles recorded in Scripture. 

Bu T theſe are not contrary to Reaſon, if we reaſon from ſuch Principles as are 
proper in ſuch Caſes, which cannot be natural Principles, becauſe the Effects are 
ſuppoſed to be ſupernatural ; and therefore tho' Reaſon ſhould conclude from na- 
tural Principles, that it is naturally impoſſible for a Virgin to bring forth; for Wa- 
ter to be turn'd into Wine ; for Iron to ſwim, and the like; yet this would not 
weaken the Authority of Scripture, or overthrow the Truth of thoſe Relations; 
fince theſe Things are not ſaid to be done by a natural, but by a ſupernatural Power. 
And tho' there was a Contradiction in theſe Things (as there is none) yet this Con- 
tradiction would not be againſt Reaſon, but rather againſt natural Principles, and 
the ſettled ſteddy Laws of Nature ; which Things are widely diſtant from Reaſon. 

IN DEE D ſhould Reaſon conclude theſe Things to be impoſſible, not only in a 
natural, but in any other Senſe, and that they exceeded even a divine Power ; Rea- 
ſon would then contradict Scripture, But this is not a Concluſion of found Rea- 
ſon, which would rather argue, that from a ſuperior Cauſe might be expected ſu- 
perior Effects, and that greater Things could be done than Men can do by Beings 
of greater Power than Men. So that none of the Miracles recorded in Scripture 
are contrary to Reaſon, but only to the common and ordinary Laws of Nature, 
and the uſual Phenomena and Appearances of Things. 

Tur fame Conſideration will clear all the Prophecies and Predictions contain- 
ed in Scripture, from any Contradiction to Reaſon. Theſe may juſtly be eſteemed 
Miracles, as they are in themſelves wonderful and ſurpriſing, and what we do not 
uſually meet with. But though theſe things are plainly beyond all human Fore- 
light and Sagacity, and in that Senſe contrary to Reaſon, it does not therefore fol- 
low, that other Beings cannot foretel future Events; at leaſt, that ſuch Events are 
not within the reach of the divine Preſcience, and that God does not know what- 
ever will be, before it is; and cannot, in any Inſtances which he pleaſes, commu- 
nicate his Knowledge to others. | 

Tux like may be faid of any other Particular which is charged with being 
contrary to Reaſon ; if it be conſidered as coming from God, and we judge of it 
by divine, and not by human Meaſures, it will not be contrary, but highly agree- 
able, to Reaſon. 

Bu T though divine Matters are not contrary to Reaſon, yet it may be faid, 
that many of them are confeſſedly above Reaſon, and upon that account not to be 
ſubmitted to the Judgment of Reaſon. To this I anſwer, that if by being above 
Reaſon, no more is meant than that theſe are ſuch things as we could not have 
known without a previous Revelation ; that is, without being taught them by one 
who knew them : In this Senſe, not only divine, but human or natural things, may 
be ſaid to be above Reaſon, fince bare Reaſon unaſſiſted with Experience and Ob- 
ſervation, and deſtitute of the Knowledge of the common Principles of Nature, 
or ſuch as belong to particular things, could never have made a diſcovery of theſe. 
If we ſuppoſe a Perſon to have been all his Life-time debarred from the common 
and ordinary Means of Knowledge, and never to have had any Inſtruction or E- 
ducation, he will be ignorant of many of thoſe which are called natural things, 
not becauſe they are above his Reaſon, but becauſe he was never taught any of 
thoſe Principles upon which the Knowledge of them depends, nor ever had any 
Foundation laid whereon to build and exerciſe his Reaſon about them. And as it 
would be improper to ſay that theſe things are above Reaſon, becauſe we cannot 
know them without being taught, ſo it is to call divine things above Reaſon, be- 
cauſe we could not have known them if they had not been revealed to us. 

Bur, farther: It is not abſolutely true that we could know nothing of divine 
Matters if they had not been revealed to us. All thoſe Points which concern na- 
tural Religion, which are both many in number, and of great moment, may be 
reduced from philoſophical Principles, and the Conſideration of natural and hu- 
man things: Such as the Being and Attributes of God, the Difference and Diſtin- 
ction between moral Good and Evil, the ſeveral Virtues and Vices founded upon 
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this Diſtinction, the Duties belonging to each particular Station, and the like. And 


as to ſuch things as could not have been known if they had not been revealed to * 


us, ſuch as the Redemption of the World by Jeſus Chriſt, the Reſurrection of the 
Body, and eternal Life, with many others of the fame kind, they may rather be 
ſaid to be above Nature and Philoſophy, than above Reaſon. But be that as it 
will, it does not follow from hence, that Reaſon is not a competent judge, eveii 
in ſuch divine things as theſe: For though Reaſon could be no Judge in theſe 
Points without the help of Scripture, it is ſufficient for our Purpoſe, if Reaſon, 
when tis aſſiſted by Revelation, informed and enlightned by Scripture, be able to 
paſs a judgment upon theſe things; for this is all that we contend for. And there- 
fore we bring Reaſon to the Scripture, as a Rule or Principle by which it ſhould 
judge of divine Matters. | 

Ir it be farther urged, that Reaſon, even when aſſiſted by Revelation, cannot 
comprehend divine things, I anſwer, that it cannot indeed attain to a compleat and 
perfect Knowledge of them: This is not to be had in this Life, where we ſee thro' 
a Glaſs darkly, and know but in part. In this Senſe, natural things are above 
Reaſon, ſince there are none of theſe which we are thoroughly and perfectly ac- 
quainted with, But our Reaſon, with the aſſiſtance of Scripture, is able to arrive at 
ſo much Knowledge of divine Matters, as is ſufficient to ſecure our own Salvation, 
and to promote that of others. | 

T x us I have fully conſider'd all the Objections which are made againſt the 
Uſe of Reaſon in Religion, and have ſhewn that there is no occaſion to diſcard 
our Reaſon, ſince there is no Inconſiſtency or Contradiction between that and 
Faith, 

THERE are indeed two Caſes wherein Reaſon muſt always ſubmit to Faith; 
firſt, when ſuch Things are revealed to us as are beyond the reach of Reaſon, and 
which the Mind of Man by its natural Faculties could never have diſcover'd ; this 
is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, pure Matter of Faith; and if it be certain that there is ſuch a 
Revelation, and the Senſe of it is clear and plain, it ought to be no Objection a- 
gainſt the Belief of it, that it is what we could never have known by the bare Uſe 
of Reaſon, or ſhould ever have thought of, if it had not been revealed to us. 

Secondly, Wu Rx the Matter is not fo far above our reach, but the Mind ma 
arrive at a probable Determination of it, but ſuch a Probability as does not exclude 
a Poſſibility of the contrary's being true, there Revelation ought to take place, and 
we muſt believe whatever is ſo revealed, however contrary it may be to any Ap- 

rance or Probability of Truth; fince nothing leſs than the abſolute Certainty 
of the Falſhood of any Propoſition ſhould make us reject it, if it comes atteſted 
with Revelation. Whatever is not certainly falſe, may be true; and if God has 
revealed it, it is certainly true, and ought to be believed, as coming from the eter- 
nal Fountain of Truth ; if the thing be falſe, it can never be Matter of divine Re- 
velation, and ought to be rejected, as a Fraud and Impoſture. 

I x theſe two Caſes Reaſon muſt always ſubmit to Faith, as that which is of 
ſuperior, and indeed ſole Authority in the preſent Diſpute ; in all other Cafes what- 
ever Reaſon is to be hearken'd to as the proper Judge, and when we uſe it in Con- 
junction with thoſe other Helps I have mention'd, and govern it by thoſe Rules 
I have laid down, it will not fail of leading us into all neceſſary Truth; by the 
Aſſiſtance of this we ſhall be enabled to diſcharge the Duty in the Text, to prove 
all things, and hold faſt that which is good, 
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SERMON XVI. 


The Miſchiefs and Dangers which Men ex- 
poſe themſelves to, by indulging that Hu- 
mour which they falſely call Free- thinking. 


anne 
Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 


N the foregoing Diſcourſes upon theſe Words, IJ have enquir'd what the Apo- 
{tle here means by proving. all Things, and have ſtated the true Notion of 
that private Judgment or Freedom of Thouglit, which every Man ought to 
exerciſe in religious Matters, and have ſhewn wherein it conſiſts. And this 

I did by laying down ſome brief Rules and Directions neceſſary to be obſerv'd in 
this Matter, 

Inu Avx conſider'd what that Free-thinking is, which is falſely ſo call'd; and which 

ſome have lately taken up, and have ſhew'd how much it differs from that in the 

Text, as it tranſgreſſes thoſe Rules which are neceſſary to be obſerv d. 

I nave provd, that the Exerciſe of private Judgment, or Free-thinking pro- 
perly ſo call'd, is not only every Man's juſt Right, and what he cannot be depriv'd 
of by any Authority whatever, but that 'tis every Man's Duty, and what we are 
all indiſpenſably obliged to. And that we might perform our Duty in this Parti- 
cular as we ought, I have ſhew'd what Cautions are neceſlary to be obſerv'd in this 
Uſe of our private Reaſon and Judgment in religious Matters. To encourage us to 
the Practice of this Duty, I have ſhew'd that true Religion is not an Enemy to 
right Reaſoning, or true Free-thinking, and that the more freely and impartially 
we examine the Chriſtian Religion 1n particular, the more reaſonable and credible 
it will appear to be. That this is the main Foundation and Support of Religion, 
and that there can be no true Religion without it. 4 

I nave conſider'd at large all the Objections which are rais'd againſt this Do- 
ctrine, and have ſhewn, that tis ſo far from being any prejudice to the Cauſe of 
Religion, that the greateſt Miſchief which has been done to Religion, has been 
owing to the Neglect of Men's exerciſing their own Reaſon and Judgment about 
It, | | 


HAviNG gone thus far with the Scheme I laid down at firſt, I come now to 
cloſe it, with ſhewing as briefly as I can, what I propoſed in the laſt place; and 
that is, 


Tu E Miſchiefs and Dangers ariſing from Free-thinking falſely fo call'd. 


As the right Uſe of our Reaſon, and Proceeding in all our Enquiries with So- 
briety and Soundneſs of Judgment, is of great benefit to true Religion,. and the 
main Support of it; ſince there is nothing more rational than true Religion, and 
which appears with ſo much advantage when it is try'd and examin'd ; ſo there is 
nothing which does greater diſſervice to it, than a ſuperficial and partial Examina- 
tion 
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tion of it, and proceeding in our Searches and Enquiries about it, without obſery- Izzor. 
ing the Rules of right Reaſoning, or good Manners. SER u. 

Tux belt Things always ſuffer moſt by being ill treated: As the leaſt Breath YH 
will ſully the cleareſt Glaſs, and every Spot is viſible upon a clean Garment, ſo it 
fares with Religion; which, though capable of the beſt Defence, and able to un- 
dergo the ſevereſt Trial, yet ſuffers moſt of all by a bad Defence, and appcars 
with the greateſt Diſadvantage, when Men examine it by falſe Rules and Meaſures. 

And as it is a Matter of the moſt ſerious Concern and the greateſt Importance 

and contains ſuch weighty and ſacred Truths, ſo tis moſt capable of being ex- | 
poſed and ridiculed, and repreſented in a fooliſh Dreſs. And therefore, if in our | 
Treatment of it, and Enquiries about it, we neglect thoſe Rules which were laid 
down in my firſt Diſcourſe, and have no regard either to the Subject we are upon, 
or our Manner of handling it, we ſhall do great prejudice both to ourſelves, and 
the Cauſe we are engaged in. 1 

Ir Men come to the Study of Religion without a ſincere Love of Truth, nay, | 
with apparent Prejudices againſt the Truth, eſpecially Truths of a religious na- 
ture, the ſtrongeſt Arguments will loſe their Force, and nothing which is urged, 
though never ſo clear and ſatisfactory, will be ſufficient to convince them. In them 
is fulfilled, as our Saviour obſerves, the Prophecy of Jſaiab, which faith, By 
hearing ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand : and ſeeing ye ſhall ſee, and ſhall net 
percerve : for this people's heart is waxed groſs, and their ears are dull of” hearing, 
and their eyes have they clejed ; left at any time they ſhould ſee with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and ſhould underſtand with their hearts, and ſhould be convert- 
ed, and T ſhould heal them. Mat. xiii. 14, 15. 

INSTEAD of hearkening to ſound Reaſon and ſober Senſe, and giving every 
Argument its due Weight, they will ſet themſelves to ſpy out Flaws, and pick 
Holes, and raiſe Doubts and Dithculties, in the plaineſt and moſt obvious Truths. 
And Men may indulge this Humour ſo long, till they have impair'd and almoſt 
loſt the Faculty of Reaſoning, and are fitted to ſwallow the groſſeſt Abſurdities, 
and believe any Contradiction, provided it be againſt the Principles of Religion. 
Any weak Objection, or trivolous Scruple ſhall ſtagger them, and every thing that 
has but the Face, ſhall with them have the Force of an Argument, and paſs for 
Demonſtration, if it be advanced againſt the known Truths of Religion ; nay, 
even an impious Quibble, or prophane Jeſt, upon any thing that is ſerious and ſa- 
cred, ſhall outweigh the ſtrongeſt Reaſons and beſt Arguments which are brought 
againſt them. | 

T x v s dangerous is it to a Man's felf, to indulge this Humour; and it does 
great diſſervice to Religion, which, though it can never be hurt by ſober Argument 
and ſound Reaſoning, may however be expoſed and rendered contemptible by lu- 
dicrous Repreſentations, prophane Scoffs and Jelts, and ſuch-like Buffoonery. Theſe 

| things are apt to make bad Impreſſions upon weak Minds, and are too grateful to 
the vicious and corrupt Palates of Men ; and therefore, thus to treat Religion in 
this ludicrous, ſporting Manner, and to uſe this Familiarity with ſuch ſerious things, 
will leſſen that Veneration which we ought to have for them, and at laſt, and b 
degrees, bring them into contempt. And this is a Miſchief which they muſt anſwer 
for, who allow themſelves in this Practice. | 

AGAIN, though the Performance of the Duty in the Text, of proving all 
things, i. e. of thoroughly examining the Grounds and Principles of Religion, be 
undoubtedly the beſt way to eſtabliſh ourſelves in the true Faith, yet indulging a 
ſceptical Humour, an Itch of Diſputing, and a Cuſtom of calling every thing in- 
to queſtion, can never bring us to any fixed or ſettled Opinion or Beliet, but on- 
ly tends to make us doubt of and disbelieve every thing, and at laſt to throw us 
into downright Atheiſm and Infidelity. This is what this v ſceptical 
Humour frequently ends in. As Men may report a Lye ſo often, till they come 
at laſt to believe it themſelves, ſo they may accuſtom themſelves ſo long to diſpute, 
and call in queſtion the plaineſt Truths, till they come at laſt to disbelieve them 
in good earneſt. | 
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Tu E fame ill Effect has the requiring greater Evidence for the Truths of Re- 
ligion, than is either reaſonable in itſelf, or the Nature of the thing will admit: 
This tends to make Men doubt of and disbelieve what is ſufficiently atteſted; and 
asking for more Evidence than they ought, hinders them from ſubmitting to 
what they ſhould. This too repreſents Religion as weak, and ſtanding upon a 
precarious Foundation, when in truth it is as well eſtabliſhed as in the nature of 
the thing it ought to be, or can be. I have already ſhewed, that in thoſe things 
which are common to Religion with other Matters, Religion ſtands upon as 
good a Bottom, if got better, than any of them. This is the Caſe of the 
Hiſtory of the Goſpel, and the Authentickneſs of thoſe Books which convey this 
Hiſtory to us, upon the Truth of which, the Truth of Chriſtianity depends. 
In this reſpect Religion is as firmly eſtabliſhed as any thing elſe. ; 

AN p therefore, to repreſent Religion as precarious and uncertain, which they 
do who require other, or higher Evidence for the Truth of it, than is ſufficient, is 
very injurious to it, as it hinders Men from believing and embracing it. Tis to 
the full as bad to make Men reject the Truth, as to perſuade theni to believe a 
Lye, and much worſe in the preſent Caſe ; becauſe, ordinarily ſpeaking, Men 
will never ſuffer by believing Religion, if it ſhould prove falſe; but they will be 
infinite Loſers by rejecting it, if it proves true; and they who perfuade them to 
this, deprive them of infinitely more than they can ever make up by any thing 
elſe they can ſubſtitute in its room. | 

Bo T to convince the Enemies of Religion of their unreaſonable Demands, in 
requiring more Evidence for the Truth of Religion than God has given us, and to 
prevent the Miſchief which ſuch Demands may do, by infinuating that Religion is 
not ſufficiently atteſted, it is to be obſerv'd, that they greatly miſtake the Nature 
of Religion, who require ſuch Proofs of it, as amount to a Demonſtration, and 


cannot be deny'd. 


Fox Religion, more eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion, and thoſe Truths which 
the New Teſtament contains, were deſigned as a Criterion or Touch-ſtone, to try 
Men's Ingenuity, Probity, and Sincerity : And therefore, if the Writings of that 
Book carry'd ſuch Evidence along with them as could not poffibly be gainſay'd or 
contradicted, there is no body who would not readily profeſs the Religion contain- 
ed in that Book, and not only fo, but be a Chriſtian indeed, and fincerely obey the 
Precepts of our Saviour ; becauſe the Reward which is there propoſed to us is ſo 
exceeding great and deſit able, that there is no body who would not do more, and 
greater things for obtaining that Reward, than our Saviour has requir'd, if he was 
abſolutely certain of obtaining it, as he would be, if he knew all thoſe things to 
be abſolutely true and certain which are contain'd in the New Teſtament. But at 
this rate there would be no differenee or diſtinction made between good and bad 
Men, nor any ground for doing well or ill, and conſequently no Foundation for 
Rewards and Puniſhments. Virtue and Vice would loſe their Natures, upon fuch 
a forcible Motive as this; or rather, the latter would unavoidably be excluded, and 
the former have nothing in it commendable or praiſe-worthy. 

WHzREAs, the Reward being propos'd with any degree of Evidence that 
comes ſhort of abſolute Certainty, hereby good and bad Men will eaſily be known 
and diſtinguiſh'd from each other: For he that is good, he that is well diſpos'd 
and inclin'd to ſuch virtuous Deeds as our Saviour has recommended, will eaſil 
believe thoſe things which are ſpoken of the great Reward that is promiſed to thoſe 
who do them, though he does not evidently ſee it, nor is abſolutely certam of it. 
If there be a good Appearance of the Reality and Greatneſs of this Reward, any 
Probability or well-grounded Hope of his obtaining it, ſuch a Belief as this, will 
put him upon exerting his utmoſt Strength and Power to obtain this Reward; by 
performing the Conditions to which it is annex d. 

Bo x he that is wicked and ill-diſpos'd, who takes no delight in virtuous and 
commendable Actions, nor has any reliſh or regard for ſuch things as our Saviour 
has recommended; when he hears any thing of the Reward which is promis'd to 
thoſe who do ſuch things, he gives but little attention to it, and the greater it is, 
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the leſs does he believe it. And if upon account of the frequent mention which Inzor. 
is made of it, and the great things which are reported about it, he comes to have XVI. 
any opinion or belief of it, this is ſo weak, as not to induce him to forſake his il 
Ways, and relinquiſh the Pleaſures, Riches, and Honours, which he either found 
or expected from his former Courſe of Life. 
And therefore, God, in great Wiſdom, has not thought fit to make the Reward 
of Immortality and eternal Life, which he has promis'd to all who ſincerely em- 
brace the Goſpel, ſo manifeſt and evident, as not to admit of any manner of 
Doubt or Uncertainty, except only to thoſe who were to bring over others to a 
Belief of it; nor, by Conſequence, the Books of the New Teſtament, which 
contain the fulleſt Account of this Reward, fo perfectly free from all manner of 
Exception, as not to be capable in any reſpect of being diſputed and called in 
ueſtion. 
T H x has thought it ſufficient, and abundantly ſufficient it is, that theſe Books, | 
and any other Evidences there are of this Reward, ſhould be ſuch, as Men not | 
only might, but ought to believe, ſuch as are ſatisfactory to every one that is ho- 
neſt and ſincere, or diſpoſed to be ſo; but not fo to thoſe who are obſtinate and 
perverſe, who hate Conviction and Reformation, and wilfully oppoſe the Truth: 
That by this means there being a Manifeſtation of Men's different Tempers, God's 
Juſtice might be cleared, in punithing the one, and his Mercy glorified, in reward- | 
ing the other. | 
S o that to refuſe our Aſſent to Religion, or with-hold our Obedience from it, | 


till we have Demonſtration of its Truth, to ſuſpect that things may poflibly be 
otherwiſe than they are repreſented, to raife Difficulties and Objections which at 
the bottom have nothing in them, and to ſtand out till every thing is clear and 
plain as the Evidence of Senſe, is to miſtake and deſtroy the Nature of Faith; 4 
which, though it ſhould never degenerate into Credulity, yet it ought always to be | 
diſtinguiſh'd from Obſtinacy, by ſubmitting to ſufficient Evidence, which, in reli- 
vious Truths, is ſhort of the Evidence of Senſe, of abſolute Certainty, and unde- 
niable Demonſtration. To ſwallow Abſurdities, to believe Impoſſibilities and Con- 
tradictions, is no Part of Faith, but an Inſtance of great Folly and Weakneſs. 
Faith conſiſts in ſubmitting to reaſonable Evidence, to ſuch Evidence as the things 
we believe are capable of, and we may juſtly expect : And therefore, to oppoſe 
Religion, and diſſuade Men from embracing it, under a Pretence of ſecuring them 
from Error till they have ſuch Evidence as is inconſiſtent with the Nature of Re- 
ligidn, is to do the greateſt injury to Religion, and to deprive both ourſelves and 
others of that Bleſſedneſs which our Saviour has pronounced upon ſuch as are wil- 
lng to believe upon competent Evidence, in thoſe Words which he ſpoke to Tho- 
mas concerning the Truth of his Reſurrection, John xx. 29. Thomas, becauſe thou 
haſt ſeen me, thou haſt believed: bleſſed are they who have not ſeen, and yet have 
believed. Where our Saviour reproves Thomas becauſe he refuſed to believe upon 
any leſs Evidence than that of Senſe ; when in the preſent Caſe, the Teſtimony of 
others, who were credible Perſons, and in other Caſes, that Evidence which dif- 
fer'd in kind as well as degree from the Evidence of Senſe, would be ſufficient to 
perſuade us to believe. = 
AGAIN, as this falſe Free-thinking neglects or diſdains the Uſe of proper 
Helps and Aſſiſtances in its Enquiries about religious Matters, it cannot but be 
very prejudicial to Religion, which, like other Parts of Science, has its prœcggno- 
ſeenda, its Elements or Rudiments, in which Men muſt be taught and inſtructed, 
and by which they muſt lay a Foundation for their further Progreſs in the Know- 
ledge of Religion. Theſe are what the Apoſtle means by the firſt Principles of 
the Oracles of God, the Principles of the Doctrine of Chriſt, Heb. v. 12. and 
vi. 1. And therefore, if we wholly neglect theſe Principles, or miſtake them 
and take up with wrong ones, if we lay no Foundation, or a falſe one, the Super- 
ſtructure will be anſwerable, and come to nothing. In this Caſe, we ſhall meet 
with the ſame Succeſs in our religious Enquiries, as we ſhould in Law or Phyſick, 
Vor. II. | R ſhould 
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Tunor: ſhould we undertake thoſe Profeſſions without ever learning the Principles of ei- 


ther. | | 

Tuus, for inſtance, ſince the main Doctrine of the Goſpel, and that Re- 
demption which our Saviour wrought for us, is founded upon the Suppoſition of 
Adam's Fall, tis impoſſible to form a true Notion of the Chriſtian Scheme, and 
to underſtand what theBenefits and Privileges are, which our Saviour has purchaſed 
for us, without knowing the Damage we ſuſtain'd by Adam's Fall, and the Foot 
upon which that left us. The not underſtanding this aright, or wilfully 
miſtaking it, has introduced ſome of the groſſeſt Errors into Chriſtianity, and been 
the occaſion of many diſadvantageous Repreſentations of the Doctrine of the 
Goſpel. 

AD AI N, as to the Scriptures themſelves, particularly the Books of the New 
Teſtament ; theſe cannot be underſtood, if we neglect thoſe requiſite Helps which 
have been already mentioned; and 'tis to the Neglect of theſe, that ſuch ſtrange 
and abſurd Doctrines are owing, which Men have pretended to gather out of theſe 
Books. And in general, it appears from what has been already ſaid, and the In- 
ſtances I have produced, that the chief Objections which have been raiſed againſt 
Chriſtianity, are built wholly upon Miſtakes and Miſrepreſentations, and vaniſh 
of themſelves as ſoon as we conſider things in a true light. 

Tust are ſome of thoſe Miſchiefs which ariſe from Free-thinking falſely fo 
call'd, as it conſiſts in a Neglect of the Rules of right Reaſoning; to which many 
more might be added: For they are equal to the Benefits which ariſe from a right 
Uſe of our Reaſon ; and as that will lead us into all neceſſary Truths, fo there is no 
dangerous Error or fatal Miſtake which the other will not bring upon us. 

B u i if we take this falſe Free-thinking as it conſiſts in a direct Deſign of miſ- 
repreſenting Religion, and miſguiding Men, by leading them into Error, or di- 
verting them from the Truth, the Miſchief it does is ſo much the greater, and the 
Guilt which thereby we contract ſo much the deeper: Tis in itſelf much eaſier 
to puzzle and confound things, than to explain and clear them up; to overthrow 
what is already eſlabliſh'd, though upon good Grounds, than to advance any 
thing better and more certain in its room ; to propagate Vice and Error, than to 
bring Men to the Belief and Practice of true Religion: And when Men of Parts 
and Learning, of Character and Reputation, ſet themſelves upon this, and turn all 
their Studies to obſcure or undermine the Truth, to confound Men's Underſtand- 
ings by throwing every thing into diſorder and uncertainty, and confounding the 
Boundaries between Truth and Falſehood, Knowledge and Ignorance; they are 
capable of doing incredible miſchief. And though tis every Man's Duty to be upon 
his guard and not ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon, yet the Errors and Miſtakes, 
the Scepticiſm and Infidelity, which this Practice may occaſion, will be laid to 
their charge who indulge themſelves in it. The Woe which the Prophet de- 
nounces does juſtly belong to ſuch, and will fall heavily upon them: Moe un- 
to them that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkneſs for light, and light for 
darkneſs ; that put bitter for feet, and fweet for bitter. II. v. 20. 

Tus we have ſeen both the Uſe and Abuſe of Reaſon in religious Matters; 
and how highly agreeable to Reaſon, Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion, 
is; and with what Advantage it appears when tis fairly examin'd and according 
to the Rules of right Reaſoning. We have ſeen what unfair Practices they are 
forced to have recourſe to who pretend to attack this Scheme from the Principles 
of Reaſon ; that the Arguments which they bring againſt it are either wilful Mi- 
ſtakes and Miſrepreſentations, or palpable Errors and Blunders, and have nothing 
at all in them ; or ifthey have any force, they hold equally ſtrong againſt any thing 
elſe that can be mention'd, as well as Religion: And therefore, if we renounce 
Chriſtianity, we muſt give up all Certainty of a moral kind, and fall into univerſal 
Scepticiſm and Infidelity. 

Fo R if there be leſs Certainty, leſs Evidence of the Truth of Chriſtianity, 
than of any other thing, it ariſes from the Nature of Chriſtianity, the Virtues 
which it enjoins, and the Rewards which it promiſes. This Scheme was never de- 

ſign'd 
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of Free-thinking falſely. 867 


ſign'd to be propos d to the World with an over-ruling Evide ce, ſuch as ſhould 
bear down all Oppoſition, but with ſuch Evidence as ſhould leave room for Men 
to ſhew their Probity and Sincerity, and give them an Opportunity of exerciſing 
thoſe Virtues, for which there would be no occaſion, and which would be no Vir- 
tue, upon an abſolute Certainty, and undeniable Demonſtration of the Truth of 
Chriſtianity. 

AN D therefore we ſhould not ſuffer ourſelves to be ſtagger'd in our Faith, or 
moved from our Stedfaſtneſs, either by the Confidence or the Cunning of the Ene- 
mies of Religion, by their Boldneſs in diſputing againſt the plaineſt Truths, or their 
Subtilty in confounding them, and ſuggeſting a Poſſibility of their being falſe, which 
is the utmoſt that the Advocates for Infidelity and Atheiſm can pretend to; for we 
have ſuch Proof and Evidence of the Truth of the Things we believe, as is ſufficient 
to weigh with and win upon all candid and ingenuous Minds, and much ſuperior 
to any which they are able to bring againſt them. If we diveſt ourſelves of all 
Prejudices, eſpecially thoſe which ariſe from our Luſts and Paſſions, our Sins and 
Vices, and enter upon an impartial Examination of Matters, we ſhall find that we 
have abundant reaſon to be ſatisfied of the Truth and Excellency of that Religion 
we profeſs, and ſhall have no cauſe to fear that we ſhall be diſappointed of our 
Hope, and fall ſhort of the Promiſes that are made us, but by falling ſhort of per- 
forming the Duties that are enjoin'd us. It is no Diſparagement to the Truth of 
Religion, that it has been weakly defended by ſome, and that others who profels 
to believe it are wicked, and do not live agreeably to it; none of theſe Things af- 
fect the Merits of the Cauſe, nor make againſt it; it is no Argument that Religion 
is falſe becauſe it has been oppoſed and argued againſt by Men of Parts and Learn- 
ing; or that Chriſtianity in particular is not a moſt wiſe and reaſonable Inſtitution, 
becauſe it has been miſrepreſented and expoſed by Men of Wit and Pleaſure; fince 
there are ſo many By-ends which Men may ſerve, and ſo many wrong Motives to 
treat Religion thus, without any Weakneſs or Uncertainty in the Principles and 
Foundation of it. 

THE Kingdom of Chriſt was erected in Oppoſition to the Kingdom of the 
Devil, and as the one has been promoted by an Order of Men appointed for that 
End, whoſe Study and Buſineſs it ſhould be to publiſh and enforce the Laws and 
Precepts of the Goſpel, and theſe Laws and Precepts are written that Men might 
freely have recourſe to them, and ſeveral Books have been publiſh'd to explain and 
defend them ; ſo the Devil has imitated theſe Proceedings, he has his wicked Agents 
and Factors, Miniſters of Impiety and Profaneneſs, whoſe daily Buſineſs it is to in- 
{til and inculcate into the Minds of Men looſe and atheiſtical Principles, and to 
propagate Wickedneſs and Infidelity in the World; and left this ſhould not be ſuf- 
ficient, they too have formed and digeſted their pernicious Notions and Doctrines 
into regular Bodies and Syſtems, and made their Creeds and Articles of Unbelief, 
and are daily publiſhing Books in Defence of theſe, and tranſmitting down in Wri- 
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ting their Tenets, in Oppoſition both to natural and revealed Religion, to the Pre- 


cepts of Morality, as well as the Principles of Chriſtianity. 


Bu T none of theſe Things ſhould move us from our Stedfaſtneſs in Religion, or 


ſhake our Belief of it, fince theſe Men have an apparent Intereſt to ſerve diſtinct 
from the Truth; and it is no Diſparagement to Religion, but a Commendation of 
it, that it is oppoſed by Men of looſe Principles and licentious Practices; and ſince 
by the right Uſe of our Reaſon, in Conjunction with thoſe other Helps which 
God has afforded us, we may eaſily diſcern the Weakneſs and Falacy of thoſe Ar- 
guments which they bring to undermine the Truth of Religion and the Power of 
Godlineſs. | 
SINCE the Goſpel has made its Way, and prevailed in the World, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Diſadvantages it has laid under, and all the Endeavours which 
have been uſed to obſtruct its Progreſs ; this is a good Teſtimony of its native 
Worth and Weight, that it is able to bear down all Oppoſition, and to prevail 
over all the Prejudices which have been raiſed againſt it. It was fit that Truth 
and Error, Wiſdom and Folly, ſhould meet together upon the Stage of the WIG. 
| that 
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Iusor. that it might appear which was the ſtronger, and would finally overcome; and 

ee has. already appear'd, as far as the Combat has been already. carry'd, and will 

amways appear upon every new. Occaſion. Error will never prevail againſt Truth, 
nor Vice againſt Virtue; but Wiſdom will be found of them that ſeek her, will be 
juſtified of her Children; and if we be ſincere in our Practice of the Duty in the 
Text, of proving all Things, notwithſtanding all the Arts and Endeavours of 


the Enemies of Religion, we ſhall be able to find and to hold faſt that which is 
good. 
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